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LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS 


COWLEY. 


The  Life  of  Cow  LET,  notwithstanding  the  pen- 
ury of  English  biography,  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  wnose  pregnancy  of  imagin- 
ation and  ele^ce  of  languai^  have  deservMly 
set  him  high  m  the  ranks  of  literature ;  but  his 
zeal  of  friendship,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has 

f produced  a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a  history' : 
le  has  given  the  character,  not  tlie  life,  of  Cow- 
ley ;  for  he  writes  with  so  little  detail,  that  scarcely 
Hiiy  thing  is  distinctly  known  tut  all  is  showri 
confused  and  enlarged  tlirough  the  mist  of  pane- 
gyric. 

'  Abraham  Cowlet  was  b«m  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred!  and  eloljtceii.  Hia  father  wa«» 
a  grocer,  whose  condition  Dr.  Spmt  conceals  un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  a  citlzon ;  and,  what 
would  probably  not  have  boon  less  carefully  sup- 
pressed, the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  rogistcf 
of  Si.  Dunftan's  parish  gives  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  fath'*r  was  a  serlar\'.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  died  before  the  birth  of  his  J?on,  and  ronsc» 
quently  lc(t  him  to  the  ciin*  of  his  molher ;  whom 
Wood  represents  as  stru^'ulinff  earnestly  m  pro- 
cure him  a  litcrurv  pducatirtii,  and  wlui,  as  she 
lived  to  the  aire  of  eighty,  bid  her  s^thcitude  re- 
warded by  seeing  her  son  cfiiinent,  and,  I  hoj>o.  by 
seeing  him  fortunate,  ami  partaking  iiis  prosperity. 
We  know,  at  lea.«t,  fifnii  Spiat's  aceon^jt,  that 
he  always  acknowledp^l  her  care,  a:id  justly  paid 
the  dues  of  filial  gratitwie. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother's  ai.urtmcnl  lay 
SpenscrN  Fairy  Q,ueon  ;  in  whicli  ho  V4'r\'  eariy 
took  d.'lijrht  to  read,  till,  by  fi-ehmr  the  trhunns  of 
vo-s.^,  he  l»eramo,  ns  he  relut"S,  irrecoverably  a 
poet.  Such  are  the  accidents  which,  sometimes 
remembered,  and  peihaps  sometimes  fortfotten, 
pioiluce  that  particular  designation  of  mind,  and 
propen«ity  for  some  certain  science  or  employ- 
ment, wluch  ii  commonly  called  genius.  The 
true  genius  b  a  mind  of  laige  general  powers, 
aocimntaliy  deCemmMd  to  some  particular  difs^ 
tioo.  Sir  Josfaiia  Reynolds,  the  mut  panter  of 
llie  prevent  ago,  had  the  first  fondness  mr  hie  ut 
ezated  by  the  pomsal  of  Richaidson*s  treatise. 

.By  his  mothei^  solicttatioa  lie  was  admitted 
Bto  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  soon  dis- 
tingiBshed.  He  was  wont,  says  Sprat,  to  relate, 
"That  he  had  t us  defect  in  Ins  nemoiyatthat 


time,  that  his  teachers  nerer  could  bring  it  to  re- 
tain the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar.** 

This  is  an  instance  of  th~e  natursl  desire  of  man 
to  propagate  a  wonder.  It  is  surely  very  difficult 
to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was  heard,  when  Spimt 
could  not  refrain  from  amplif\-ing  a  commodious 
incident,  thougli  the  lK>ok  to  which  he  prefix- 
ed his  narrative  contained  his  confutation.  A 
memory  admitting  some  things,  and  rejecting 
others,' an  intellectual  dige^^tion  that  concoctea 
the  pidp  of  leaminsr,  but  rdused  the  husks,  had 
the  appearance  of  un  instinctive  elegance,  of  a 
particular  pro\  ision  made  by  Nature  for  literaij 
{)olilene9s.  But  in  the  author's  own  honest  reia> 
tion,  the  mar^'cl  vanishes :  he  was,  he  says,  sncil 
''an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master 
never  could  prevail  on  him  to  learn  tha  rules 
without  hook."  He  does  not  tell  that  he  cooU 
not  learn  the  niles  ;  but  that,  being  able  to  per- 
form his  exercises  without  them,  and  beinff  an 
"enemy  to  constraint,"  he  spared  himself  the 
labour. 

Among  th*'  Eniilish  poets,  Cowley,  Milton,  and 
Pope,  miirht  be  said  **  to  lisp  in  niunbere ,"  and 
have  given  Piich  early  prwjts,  not  only  of  powers 
of  languace,  but  of  comprehension  of  things,  ss 
to  more  tardy  mind'*  seem  Fcarcely  credible.  Bat 
of  t!ie  learnt <I  ;j;ieriiin  ••*  of  Cowley  there  is  no 
doubt,  since  a  volume  of  his  fwjems  was  not  only 
written,  hut  printed  in  his  thirteenth  year;*  coiw 
tainin«r,  wifh  other  poetical  compositions,  "The 
tragical  T-iiptory  of  Pyramus  ana  Thisbe,"  writ- 
ten when  he  v,  as  tea  years  old  ;  and  "  Cons^antin 
and  Philetus,''  written  two  years  after. 

While  he  wa^  y(>t  at  school  he  produced  a  oo* 
medy  called  **  L»ive's  Riddle,"  though  it  was  not 
published  fill  he  had  been  some  time  at  Caro- 
bridfe.  This  comedy  is  of  tho  pastoral  kind, 
wbicl)  requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living 
world,  and  therefore  the  time  at  wfaidi  it  was 
composed  adds  little  to  the  w(mders  of  Cowley^s 
minority. 


♦  Thb  TOlume  was  not  published  belbrt  IMS,  wheo 
Cowley  was  AAaen  jeers  old.  Dr.  Johueoo,  ••  ZtfKS, 
iNner  Uographen,  seemi  lo  bave  bcea  n»^«^S7  ^ 
pocuak  oTCowtosr  being  by  muuks  aiarke«i  wHh  uit 
Sfs  of  thirteen  yeare^-K. 


COWLEY. 


In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,*  where 
he  continued  his  studies  with  great  intenseness  : 
for  he  is  said  to  have  written,  while  he  was  vet  a 
young  student,  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Davidoi? :  ^ 
a  work,  of  which  the  materials  could  not  have 
been  collected  without  the  study  ot'  many  years, 
but  by  a  mind  of  the  greatest  vigi>iu-  and  activity. 

Two  years  at\er  his  settltMneul  at  Cambridge 
he  published  **  Love's  Riddle,'*  with  a  poetical 
dcoicution  to  I?ir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  of  whose  ac- 
quaintance all  nis  contemporaries  seem  to  have 
been  ambitious ;  and  *'  Naul'iagium  Joi'ulan\*' 
a  comedy  written  in  Latin,  but  without  due  at- 
tention to  the  ancient  models ;  for  it  was  not 
loose  verse,  but  mere  prose.  It  was  printtH.1,  with 
a  dedication  in  verse  to  Dr.  Comln^r,  master  of 
the  college  ;  but,  having  neither  the  facility  of  a 
popular  nor  the  accuracy  oi  a  learned  work,  it 
seems  to  be  now  universally  ncgkvlcd. 

At  the  h*'giniiingof  liio  civil  war,  as  the  Prince 
passed  ihrougli  Cambridge  in  his  way  to  York, 
ne  was  cntertuinctl  with  a  reon^scnlaiion  of  the 
"  Guanlian,"  a  cometly  whicn  Cowley  says  was 
neither  wrillt  n  nor  act«xl.  but  rough^lrawn  by 
hiin,  and  n'|>eated  bv  the  sc^holars.  That  this 
couiixly  was  printed  during  his  abs<'niH^  from  liis 
country,  he  appeals  to  ha>e  considered  as  injuri- 
ous to*  his  u'putation :  though  during  the  sup- 
pression of  the  theatres,  it  was  sometimes  pri- 
vately actixl  wilii  sutKcient  appn^bation. 

In  IG  43,  beinn  now  master  t»f  arts,  he  was,  by 
the  pn^valence  of  the  {mrliamont,  ejixttnl  !*rom 
Cambridge,  and  shcttcrcil  hmis«>lf  at  J^l.  John's 
CoUt*i»e,  in  l*\toul :  \\hon\  as  is  said  by  W<hx1, 
hepublishinl  a  satue,  calUnl  "Thel\inTan  and 
Papist,"  which  was  only  inserted  in  the  Ust  col- 
Ifction  of  his  Works  ;t  and  s<»  distmg«i:?ht^l 
himself  bv  the  «\armth  of  Ins  loyalty  and  the  eK'^ 

funcc  ot'  hi'*  convor'*a!ion.  tluit  he  gaine^l  the 
imlness  and  contidciuc  of  tho-cwho  attended 
the  kuitf,  and  anioniist  ollu  :s  ot  I.onl  Katkland. 
whose  ntitiiv  caM  a  lustre  on  all  to  whom  it  wa> 
extendinl. 

Alntut  the  lime  when  tKl"i»:J  was  surr^*nderiMl 
to  the  pailiamcnl,  hetollowiHl  thetjutcn  to  Paris, 
whc.elie  b«vamc  sccrHar\  lo  the  Lortl  .lennyn, 
aAc:ward<«  l\«rl  of  St.  Albrin's,  and  was  employ- 
ed in  such  coriesjM»ndencc  as  the  ro\al  cause 
riHpiirx'd.  and  |)articul:irl\  in  cvphcrin::  :invl  d^- 
eyphehnii  the  Icllris  that  pas-^i'tl  l»«'Twivn  the 
king  anvl  \pn'i".i :  an  cm|»!oMnci\t  if  the  hiijho! 
rontidence  and  honoui.  ^o  wu!»'was  hrs  pr.>- 
vinco  of  mlelligt  lire,  that,  Uv:  ^c\..al  wars,  it 
lllletl  all  Ins  days  and  two  oi  time  lUi'his  in  the 
week. 

In  flic  year  I«i47,  his  "  \ii'<in'ss**  was  puUliMi- 
nl ;  till  he  iina::intHi,  a«*  he  d«'clarcd  in  liis  pu*- 
face  to  a  subset] ucnt  edilio:i,  that  "  ]H>t»ts  aie 
•*»aictl\  (liou>>iit  fieenien  t»f  their  conij>anv  with- 
out (Miwnu  some  duties,  or  obliging  theiuseUes 
to  Iw  Hue  to  Lo\e.** 

Thi"*  «>bli^a(iou  to  amoums  d.ltus  owes,  I  l»e- 
he\e,  its  otK'.utal  to  the  fame  of  Petraich,  wlu>,  in 
an  age  lutle  and    uncultivatinl,  by  his  tuneful 


•  ll«»  wrt.i  n  oniulMdir  ihh  vfnr  ,it  W«-«mnn>trr  Soliool 
ror<*lt>ciii>ii  toTnuiiy  roiln;r,  hm  |\n)\ea  ui)fiKH-r9i9<rul. 

i  bi  ihr  rtrM  r.^uion  ot  ihi^t  I.ih',  Vr.  J.»hn>oii  wnur. 
**«)\hUwAt  n«»>fr  iii^rtfsl  In  adt  ooUt't'iion  of  his* 
W\»Tk*  ;'*  lull  hr  nltJToil  !h«»  rxpri»i*slon  whfn  iho  Live* 
«r»r*  ct«U<s*ir*l  Into  ^ olttnic!!.  The  sunn*  wim  RUtl«^l  u» 
l\iw|»T'«  Wi^katty  i^P  iHirtkwUr  ilirvclion  of  Dr.  John- 

•0*  "ll. 


homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the  manners  of  the 
letterrti  world,  and  third  Europe  with  love  and 

rtTV.  But  the  basis  of  all  excellence  is  truth  ; 
tliat  protefses  love  ought  to  ft-el  its  j^ower. 
Petrarch  was  a  real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtless 
deser\e<l  his  tenderness.  Cf  Cowley,  we  are 
told  by  Barnts,*  who  had  means  enough  of  in- 
formalKtn,  that,  whatever  he  may  talk  ofliis  own 
intlammabiiity,  and  the  variety  of  chaiacters  by 
which  his  hi^rl  was  di\ided,'  he  in  realitv  was 
in  lo\e  but  ome,  and  then  never  lad  resclution 
to  tell  his  pa?s:oa. 

Tliis  considera'.ion  cannot  but  abate,  in  some 
measure,  tin'  reader's  c^tccm  lor  the  woik  and 
the  autiior.  Tu  io^e  excellence,  is  natural ;  it  is 
natural  likewise  tor  the  h>ver  to  solicit  reciprocal 
regard  bv  an  elaborate  display  of  his  own  qualiiica- 
lions.  The  desne  of  pleasing  has  in  difierent  men 
pnxiuced  action's  of  heroism,  and  effusions  of  wit ; 
but  it  seems  as  r«  a^onable  to  af  pear  the  champion 
as  the  pc»et  of  an  **  airy  nothing,'*  and  to  quaricl 
as  to  write  tor  what  Cowley  nu«iht  have  learned 
tVom  his  master  Pindar  to  call  "  the  dream  of  a 
shadow." 

It  is  surely  not  difficuii  in  the  soUtude  of  a  col- 
lege, or  in  the  busUe  of  the  world,  to  find  useful 
studies  and  .-enous  employment.  iNo  man  nteds 
to  he  so  burdeut^l  w  ith  life  as  to  squander  it  in 
voluntarv-  dnams  of  tictitioos  oeeunencts.  Tho 
man  that  sits  <iuwn  to  suppose  himself  charged 
w  ith  treason  or  {>einilation,  and  heals  liis  mind  to 
an  elalK^rate  puliation  \A'  his  character  fiom 
crimes  w Inch  he  was  never  within  the  possibility 
of  committing,  d.tlers  only  by  tiie  infrequcncy  of 
his  lolly  fiom  him  who  piaists  beaul_\  which  he 
never  saw  ;  coniplams  of  jealousy  which  he  never 
fell :  suppost^  lunist  If  sometimes  invited,  and 
siunelimes  forsaken  :  fatigues  his  fancy,  and  ran- 
sacks his  numorv*,  for  images  which  luay  exhibit 
the  iiayety  of  lu»pe,  or  the  gUnmiiness  of  <h  spair; 
and  diesscs  his  imaginary  Chloris  or  1  hyiiis, 
sometimes  in  llowers  ladini^  as  her  beauty,  and 
s^imetimes  in  genis  la>Hng  as  her  viiluc.-. 

AtPari.s  as  stvietary  to  Lord  Jeriuyn,  he  was 
encaged  in  transacting  things  of  n^al  iiiii-oilanfc 
with  real  men  and  real  women,  and  at  that  iiiiie 
did  not  much  iinploy  his  thoughts  upon  { lina- 
tonis  of  pillantry.  Some  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  atlei wards  Karl  of  Ailington,  t.um 
-\piil  to  Dccvuibcr,  in  IGoO,  are  j)ies(ived  in 
"Miscellanea  Aulica,-'  a  colleciion  of  japei? 
pubiishctl  by  l>r«>wn.  Tiiese  letleis,  beij.g  writ- 
ten like  those  t»f  tuber  men  w  hose  minds  aie  n:oie 
on  Tilings  than  wo.ds  contribute  no  olheiwise  to 
hi'!  itputation  llian  us  they  .^how  him  to  huM^ 
beenabo\e  the  atVeelation  of  uns<'asc>nal>le  ele- 
gance, and  to  have  known  that  the  business  cf  a 
statesman  can  be  little  forwarded  by  llowers  ot" 
rhetoric. 

One  {>assage.  however,  seems  not  unworthy  of 
some  notice.  Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty  then 
in  agitation : 

**  The  Scotch  treaty,"  says  he,  "  is  the  only 
thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned :  1 
•ill  one  of  the  last  hopers,  and  yet  cannot  now 
abstain  from  believing,  that  an  agreement  will  be 
made  ;  all  people  upon  the  place  incline  to  that 
t>t*  union.  The  Scotch  will  moderate  something 
of  the  riginir  of  their  demands  ;  tlie  mutual  ne- 


\  Barnsaii  AnacrsontMn.— Dr.  J. 
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lity  of  an  accord  is  viaibk,  the  King  is  per* 
■oailed  of  it  And  to  tell  you  the  troth  (irhich  I 
take  to  be  an  argument  above  all  the  reet,)  Virgil 
has  told  the  same  thmg  to  that  purpose.** 

This  expression  fiom  a  secretary  of  the  present 
tune  would  be  considered  as  merelT  ludicrous^  or 
at  most  as  an  ostentatioas  display  of  scholarship ; 
bat  the  manners  of  that  time  were  so  tinged  with 
soperatition,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  Cowley 
of  baring  consulted  on  this  great  occasion  the 
Vugilian  Lots,*  and  to  have  given  some  credit 
to  the  answer  of  his  oracle. 

Some  years  afterwards,  "business,'*  says 
Sprat,  "  passed  of  course  into  other  hands ;  and 
Cowley,  Dctng  no  lonser  useful  at  Paris,  was  in 
1656,  sent  back  into  Eog^land,  that  under  pre- 
tence of  privacy  and  retirement,  ho  might  take 
occasion  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of  things 
in  this  nation." 

Soon  aAer  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
seized  by  some  messengers  of  the  usurping 
powers  who  were  sent  out  in  quest  of  another 
man  ;  and,  being  examined,  was  put  into  confine- 
ment, from  which  he  was  not  dismissed  without 


•  CoiMulting  lh«  Vln^lian  Loca,  Soites  Vir/riUaiUB,  to 
«  methml  of  iliviiuition  bj  the  opeAing  of  Virgil,  and  ap. 
pljin^  to  the  circiimstanres  (*r  the  penmer  the  ftrstpaa* 
wuie  in  ehh«r  of  the  two  pa^es  that  he  acci«lentally  nxe? 
kb  eye  on.  It  ia  Mid  that  King  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Falk- 
bod  being  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  made  this  experiment 
of  their  future  fortunes,  and  met  with  iMi^safred  eaually 
nminoiis  to  each.    That  of  the  king  was  the  following : 

At  bello  audaele  populi  Texatu«  et  arm!?, 
Finibos  eztorris,  complexu  avul^ius  luJi, 
Auxilium  Imploret,  vidcatque  indigna  suortim 
Funera :  nee,  cum  se  sub  leges  pacis  iniqua 
TradtderH,  regno  aut  optata  luce  fruatur : 
8ed  cadet  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhumatus  arena. 

»Xneid  \r.  615. 

Yet  let  a  rare  untamed,  and  haughty  foes, 
Hi«  peaceful  entrance  whh  dire  arms  oppose, 
OppreeeM  with  numbers  in  tb*  unequal  field, 
His  men  di<icourajfCil,  ami  himself  cxpellM  ; 
h*iX.  him  for  «uccour  sue  from  placf  to  place, 
Tom  from  his  subject •<  an  I  his  son's  embrace. 
First  lot  him  »ce  h'm  friends  in  battle  slain, 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  : 
And  when,  at  Icn^h,  the  cruel  war  shall  cease* 
On  han!  conditions  miy  he  buy  his  peace ; 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command. 


But  fall  untim'^ly  by  scimo  ho.nile  hand. 
And  lie  unburyM  on  the  barren  sand. 


Dryden. 


Lord  Falkland's : 

Ifon  base,  O  Palla,  dederarf  promir^a  parent!, 
Cautius  ut  sTvo  vejles  le  credere  Marii. 
Haud  lgnaru9  erani.  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
Et  priedulce  decu^  primo  ccrtamine  posset. 
Primiiiae  jurenis  misers,  bellique  propinqui 
Dura  rudiinenta,  ct  luilla  exaudita  Deorum 
Vo(a,  precesque  meas ' 

.,'Enefd  xi.  1.VJ. 

0  Pallas,  thou  ha.«t  failM  thy  plighted  word. 
To  figbt  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword ; 

1  wamM  thee,  but  in  vain,  for  well  I  knew 
What  penis  youthful  ardour  would  piursue  ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far, 
Young  as  thou  wert  to  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
0  ciirs'd  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 

f  relude  of  Woody  fields  and  ft»hts  to  come ! 

Hani  elements  or  unauspicious  war, 

Vain  vows  to  Heaven,  and  unavailing  care  ! 

Drydtn, 

Hoffman,  In  his  Lexicon,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
eonnt  of  thii  practice  of  seokinj;  fates  in  books ;  and 
•ays,  that  it  was  uned  by  the  Pagaiis,  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
*Rd  even  the  early  Chrietlans  :  the  latter  taking  the  New 
Tenamont  forth^ir  oracl*.— H. 


the  security  of  a  thousand  pounds  given  by  Or. 
Scarborough. 

This  year  he  published  his  poems  with  a  p.<t. 
face,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  inserted  smc«- 
thin)^  suppressed  in  subsequent  editions,  wh-cn 
was  interpreted  to  denote  some  relaxation  of  (tie 
lo>'alty.  In  this  preface  he  declares,  that  **  \-a 
desire  had  been  for  some  days  past,  and  did  s^u 
very  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  himself  v» 
some  of  the  Ajnerican  plantations,  and  to  forssA:: 
this  world  for  ever." 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of 
submission  to  the  usurpers  brought  upon  him,  Itii 
bio^apher  has  been  very  diligent  to  clear  hii-i , 
andf  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  his 
reputation.  His  wish  for  retirement  we  can  eas  ^y 
believe  to  be  undissemblcd ;  a  man  harassed  in 
one  iungdom,  and  persecuted  in  another,  wiir^ 
after  a  course  of  business  that  employed  ail^f 
days  and  half  his  nights,  in  cyphering  and  ck;- 
cyphering,  comes  to  his  own  cotuitry,  and  stc-.s 
into  a  prison,  will  be  willing  enough  to  retire  to 
some  place  of  quiet  and  of  ^ct\'.  Y  et  let  neit(  er 
our  reverence  for  a  irenius,  nor  our  pity  for  a  di^ 
ferer,  dispose  us  to  forget  tiiat,  if  his  activity  waj 
virtue,  his  retreat  was  cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  a 
physician,  still,  according  to  Sprat,  with  intention 
"to  dissemble  the  main  design  of  his  coming 
oyer;"  and,  as  Mr. "Wood  relates,  "compi>'inff 
with  the  men  ihen  in  power,  (which  was  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party,)  he  obtained  an 
order  to  he  created  doctor  of  physic;  which  bdmr 
done  to  his  mind,  (who:cby  he  fiainod  the  ill-wiU 
of  some  of  his  friends, )  he  went  into  France  again, 
having  made  a  copy  of  verse."  on  Oliver's  death. 
This  is  no  favourable  representation,  vet  even 
in  this  not  much  wrong  can  be  discovered.  How 
far  he  complied  with  the  men  in  power,  is  to  be 
inquired  before  he  can  be  blamed.  It  is  not  said 
that  be  told  (hem  any  secrets,  or  assisted  them 
by  iDte"i/:cncc  or  any  other  act.  If  he  only  pro- 
nu'scd  to  be  quiet,  that  they  in  whose  hands  he 
was,  might  ftee  him  from '  confinement,  he  did 
what  no  law  of  society  prohibits. 

The  man  whose  miscarriage  in  a  just  cause  has 
put  him  in  the  power  of  his  eneinv,  mav,  without 
any  violation  of  his  integrity,  regain  hislibeity,  or 
preserve  his  life,  by  a  promise  of  neutrality :  fcr, 
the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing  which  he 
had  not  before  ;  the  neutrality  of  a  capt4ve  may 
be  always  secured  by  his  imprisonment  or  detUh. 
He  that  i?  at  the  disposal  of  another  may  not  pro- 
mise to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  act,  becausf  no 
power  can  compel  active  obedience.  He  Duty 
en^ge  to  do  nothing,  but  not  to  do  ilL 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley  promised 
little.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  compUanco 
gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be  trusted  with- 
out security,  for  the  bond  of  his  bail  was  mvcr 
cancelled  :  nor  that  it  made  him  think  himseU  se- 
cure ;  for  at  that  dissolution  of  government  wLch 
followed  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  returned  into 
France,  where  he  resiuned  his  former  station,  and 
staid  till  the  restoration. 

" He  continued,"  says  his  biographer,  "under 
these  bonds  till  the  general  deliveiance;"  it  if 
therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  he  did  not  gc>  to 
France,  and  act  again  for  the  king,  without  tl^a 
consent  of  his  bondsman ;  that  he  did  not  snow 
his  loyalty  at  the  hazard  of  his  friend,  but  b>  ma 
(rieno's  permission. 
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caougb.  The  ino»t  hetero^nieoiis  ideas  mn  joked 
»j  violence  tozether;  nature  and  art  are  ran- 
aacked  for  illustrations,  comparisons,  aiMl  allu- 
sions; their  learning  instruct5,  and  their  sub- 
tlety surprises  ;  but  the  reader  commonly  thinks 
kis  improvement  dearly  b<*usht,  and  ihough  he 
■ometime^  adJpirc<^  i^  :^^Klt<i.i  ploa^^ii. 

From  this  acci^iint  of  ih-Jr  ct^mpo<ilion«  it 
will  be  readily  inforr-.*.!,  t'.a!  t!i*»y  wcrr»  not 
auccessful  in  'repn»5ifntin^  or  inovioi;  the  aff-c- 
tiona.  As  ihey  wore  wholly  oinjiloyt  d  on  some- 
thinji;  um  Tpei'fed  and  ^^urpri'^tnj,  they  had  no 
rejrarxl  to  that  uniformity  of  sontimont  which 
•nahles  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite  the  pains 
and  the  pleasures  of  other  minds  :  they  never 
inquired  whal,  on  any  occasion,  ihev  should 
have  said  or  done  ;  hut  %vrote  rather  a«  h< 'holders 
than  partakers  of  human  nature ;  a.^  beinijs 
looking  uptin  gt>xl  and  evil,  impassive  and' at 
leisure ;  as  tipienn^an  deitit  *,  makinir  rt  marks 
on  the  uctions  of  mm,  and  llie  %  icis.-iludi^  of 
life,  without  inten'st  and  without  emotion. 
Their  ciuirtship  was  void  of  fondnt^ss,  and  their 
lamentaMon  ot  sorrow.     Th'ir  wish  was  only 

^to  say  what  th'^v  IiojhvI  had  ne\er  l>eon  said 

^  before. 

Nor  was  the  suhliine  more  within  tlioir  reach 
than  the  pathetic,  fi)r  t!iey  ne\er  attempusi  that 
eomprchension  and  expanse  of  thought  which  at 
oncefdls  the  whole  mind,  ami  id'wliirh  the  first 
•fleet  is  sudden  astonishiU'^nf,  and  tlie  second 
rational  admiration.  .Snl>limity  is  pnxiuced  hy 
*??rej?ati.in,  and  Uttleness  hy  lii-ipi-rsion.  Great 
thoujrhts  are  always  jreneral,  and  consist  in  p<»si- 
tions  not  limitiNl  l\v  rxerption*.  and  in  descrip- 
tions not  descendinjT  to  ininutene><.  It  is  with 
great  propriety  that  suhtletv,  which  in  its  ori- 
ginal import  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken 
in  its  metaphorical  incminu  for  nieetv  of  dis- 
tinction. '1  ho«t»  writiT-4  who  lav  on  the  watch 
for  novelty,  couhl  liave  little  hope  of  <rrcatness  ; 
for  great  thinjrs  cannot  huvt»  esi  aped  tornier  ob- 
servation. Their  ult«Mnpts  >v<Te  always  ana- 
lytic ;  thev  broke  every  imasre  into  fniirmcnt** ; 
snd  couUf  no  more  represent,  bv  iheir  slender 
conceits  and  laboure«l  particulantie«j  tho  pros- 
pects of  nature,  or  the  seen«»s  of  lite,  than  he 
who  dissects  a  sun-beam  with  a  prism,  can  ex- 
hibit the  wide  etTulwence  of  n  summer  no^m. 
What  they  wnnt«Ml,  however,  of  the  sublime, 
they  endeavourtMi  to  supply  l»y  hyi>erholo  ;  their 
amplificat  m  had  no  limit's  ;  'they  left  not  only 
reasim  hut  fancy  behind  them ;  and  produeerl 
combinations,  of  confused  ma;rniticenee,  that 
not  only  could  not  !>«•  crtnlittnl,  hut  could  not  Ih^ 
imasined. 

Yet  ffnmt  labour,  directed  by  jrn^nt  abilities, 
is  never  wholly  lost ;  if  they  frequently  threw 
•way  their  wit  upon  false  ci>nec!t««,  they  like- 
wise sometimes  struck  out  unex|X'cted  truth:  if 
their  conceits  were  far-fetch«»<l,  they  wereot\on 
worth  the  carriage.  To  write  <m  their  plan  it 
was  at  least  nei*es<«ar>'  to  rea«l  and  think.  Mo 
man  could  be  l>orn  a  metaphysical  poet,  nor  as- 
same  the  dignity  of  a  writer,  by  descriptions 
copied  from  descriptions,  by  imitations  borrow- 
ed from  imitations,  by  traditional  imagery,  and 
hereditary  similes,  by  readiness  of  rhyme,  and 
yolubility  of  syllables. 

In  peru.sing  the  works  of  tliis  race  of  authors, 
the  imnd  is  exercised  either  by  recollection  or 
inqairy ;  either  something  alrea'dy  learned  is  to 


be  letrieTed,  or  sometliiDg  new  is  to  be  exain- 
iiied.    If  their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  their 
acuteness  often  sarpfises ;  if  the  imagination  is      | 
not  always  gratiiiea,  at  lemst  the  powers  of  re- 
flection and  comparison  are  employed ;  and,  in      ' 
the  mass  <^  materials  which  ingenioos  absurdity 
ha-*  thnmn    tikgether,  genuine  Kiit  and  useful 
,  kuiiwledire  may  he  sometimes  found  buried  per- 
haps in  2r«)ssness  of  expression,  but  useful  to   . 
thiM«o  who  know    thiir  value;    and  such  as, 
when    tht'v  are  expanded  to   perspicuity,  and 
polished  to  elegance,   may  give  lustre  to  works 
which  have  more  propriety,  though  less  copious 
ncss  of  «entim''nt. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believe, 
borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  followers,  had 
b'.t  n  r;*fominended  by  the  example  of  Donne,  a 
man  o(  ver\'  rxt-  nsive  and  various  knowledge; 
and  by  Jon^oru  wh>se  manner  resemble*!  that 
of  Donne  niorr  in  the  ruggedness  of  his  linetn, 
than  in  t!i--  ca-t  of  his  .-intiinents. 

Wb<  n  thi'ir  r  pufa'i  m  was  liigh,  thej-  had 
undonbledly  nv»r'"  i::iil:»t.^rs  than  time  has  left 
biliind.  Thtir  iinnK-diate  "jnccrssors,  of  v.hom 
any  res'unblanie  can  W  -aid  to  remain,  were 
Snrklin:!,  Wn!!rr,  Dtnham,  Cowlcv,  C'leive- 
land,  and  Milton.  Denhani  and  Waller  nought 
another  way  to  lam'*,  by  impn^vinirthe  hannony 
of  onr  numbers.  Milton  tri'«l  the  inetaphvsic 
style  only  in  bis  lines  ujvon  Hobson  Xhr  Carrier. 
Cowley  adopted  it,  and  exrolltHl  his  prt^leces- 
sopi,  having  as  mueh  sentiinent  and  more  mu- 
sic. J^ncklinir  m  ither  impio\ed  versification,  nor 
abonndH  in  conceit-'.  The  fashionable  style 
remained  chietly  wit!i  Cowley;  Suckhng  coixld 
not  reach  it,  anil  Milton  disdained  it. 

Critical  Uemark>  are  not  easily  understood 
witbo»:t  examples ;  and  I  have  therefore  collect- 
efl  instances  of  the  ukkIos  of  writing  hv  which 
thi^  snicie-sif  jH>ets,  (for  poets  th'^y  were  called 
by  I'lf  mielves  and  their  admirers,)  was  emi- 
nently distinguished. 

A'  the  nnihoi-s  of  this  race  were  perba|>smoro 
desirous  of  bciij?  adinin-il  than  understood,  they 
som-tiin*  s  drew  their  conceits  from  rt^esses  of    ' 
learning  not  ver>-  iiuich  frequented  by  common 
readers  of  poetry.      Thus   flow  ley  on   Know 

bNlgc; 

Thf  i«arml  irto  'nii«lsi  ili*?  fair  orrlianl  grew  , 

Th'"  phanix  Truth  iliil  on  it  rest, 

Auvl  liuilt  hM  iwrfumM  ni"*t. 
That  rlchi  Pnrnhyrinii  tree  which  didtnie  logic  shew, 

KarU  Ivafdiil  h-amcd  noiixin*  cive, 

Ai  il  Ur  apvic*  were  ileinonrtrativc  : 
So  i-h:\T  thoir  rultMjr  and  cfivinr, 
The  very  Mhadr  th<  y  rn<i  did  oiiitT  lights  oumhlne. 

ON  AN-lcarON  CONTINVING    A  LOVER  IN   BIS  OLD 
AGF.. 

Love  wr\*  with  thy  lifo  cmwhrd, 

Ckwe  n««  heat  with  fire  is  join'd  -. 

A  i»<>werful  bra  ml  presftribrd  the  date 

or  thine,  like  McleaKfr'a  fate. 

Tlr  anTip<»ri«t!»sts  of  ape 

More  cr.flaine<l  ihy  amorous  rage. 

In  the  followinj,r  verses  we  have  an  alluAon  to 
a  Rabbinical  opinion  eonceniing  manna  ; 

Viiricty  I  a»k  not :  g\yt  me  one 
To  lire  perpetual  ui>on. 
Thp  person  Love  docs  to  us  flt. 
Like  manna,  haxthe  tasto  of  all  in  It. 

Thus  Donne  shows  his  medicinal  knowIedM 
in  some  encomiastic  verses : 


COWI*ET 


In  everjr  ihing  there  naturally  frowi 
A  balMmum  to  keep  it  freih  and  new. 

If  Mwere  not  injured  by  cxtrinflic  biowi ; 
Tour  jituth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  you. 

But  you  of  Iearniii'<  and  reli;;i(iu, 
And  virtue  aid  audi  iiigrodienu,  have  made 

A  mithridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  eaid. 

Tbcwigh  thn  folluwing  lines  of  Donne,  on  the 
y^hsX  ni<iht  of  the  year,  have  tomething  in  them"^ 
too  scholastic,  tlicy  are  not  inelegant: 

Thi')  twili?ht  of  two  years,  notp.i-'t  nor  next. 
Some  emMnm  is  of  roe,  or  I  of  this, 

Whn,  mKeor-like,  of  ^ulT  and  furm  perplexi, 
WhoMe  what  and  witere  In  diiiputution  is, 
in  Hhmid  ca\l  me  any  tliins,  should  niVsa. 

I  sum  the  yrarx  and  me,  aixl  iVnd  me  ntit 
Debtor  ti>  th'  old,  nor  cretiltor  to  th*  new. 

That  oann'ii  wy,  my  ih.tiikrt  I  have  f  rgot. 
Nor  tnj<t  I  tlii'<  with  hfpe.t ;  and  yet  drarcc  tnie 
This  bnivrry  i?,  Fincoihe«o  times  show'd  me  yon. 

Doune. 

Yet  more  abstruse  and  profound  is  Donne's 
retiection  upon  Man  as  a  Microco8m  : 

If  men  be  world*,  there  Is  in  every  one 
Something  to  an.nwcr  in  s«}me  pro]x>rtiun, 
All  th<.'  w>irMV'4  rirhe«:  and  in  ^'oih]  men,  this 
Vinuc,  Oi:r  f  )rni'8  form,  aiid  our  bouI's  aoul,  Is. 

Of  thousrhts  so  far-frtch«»d,  as  to  be  not  only 
unexpected,  but  unnatural,  all  their  books  are 
full 

TO  A  LADT  WHO  WROTE  POESIES  FOR  RINGS. 

Th''y,  who  aliovo  do  various  circles  find, 
S:<y."  like  a  rine,  th»  equa'ur  hravendocu  bind  : 
When  hpa\<n  shall  be  adornM  by  th«  i», 
( Wtiirh  then  n)or«>  heav'u  than  'tis  will  tie,) 
»Tl*  thou  mui«t  write  the  priesy  theru, 

For  it  wfinieth  oui!  a»  yt't, 
Then  the  hUii  {mj^h  ihmuqh't  twice  a  Tear, 

Ti;e  ti.iii,  which  is  tuiteni'd  ihe  g'»d  of  wiL 

Cotclf*/. 

The  diliicultiofl  which  have  been  raised  about 
identity  in  philosophy,  are  by  Cowley  with  still 
more  perplexity  applied  to  Love  ; 

Five  yean  .!«:<•,  (i^nyit  ftory,)  I  loveil  you. 

For  which  yon  call  me  rao«  inconstant  now  j 

PnrJi'n  me,'  Madam,  you  minake  the  man ; 

For  J  nm  not  the  ^anie  that  I  was  then  ; 

Jfn  flosh  is  now  till'  same  "twa."  chrn  in  me. 

And  tlutt  mv  mind  is  cliaiiKed  yourself  may  see. 

The  8.. mo  t^idiiclits  to  retain  ^till,  and  intents, 

Were  morr  ini.uiisiant  far;  for  acrider.ts 

Mu>tof  all  thiiijTs  mo&t  Mran-.'oly  incon»uut  prove, 

If  from  one  :»uh.iect  ihcy  t'  another  move  ; 

My  niomlKT.s  then  the  father  nicmliers  were, 

Fr'um  wlieiH-e  these  take  their  birth  which  now  are 

here. 
If  then  this  body  love  whatlh'  other  did, 
*Twere  incest,  which  by  nature  is  fur  bid. 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in  seo^plii- 
cal  poetry,  coinpan^d  to  travels  througti  different 
muntri»»."s : 

Havt  thou  not  fuuud  each  woman 'a  breast, 

(Th«'  land  where  tiiou  ha.«t  travelled,) 
Either  by  aavaife.'f  possest, 

Or  wiid,  nnd  uninhabited  ? 
What  joy  could>Bt  Cake,  or  what  nposa, 
Incountrlas  so  uncivliUcd  as  those? 
Lust,  the  Bcorchins  dog-atar,  here 

IUm^s  with  Immoderate  beat ; 
Whilst  Pride,  the  niiged  nortbem  bear, 

In  others  makes  the  eoM  too  gnat, 


'A  ne  race  oi  i^'Xypt  i  suatain, 
And  never  fel  the  dew  of  rain. 
From  rlo..d*  which  in  the  head  appear; 
But  all  my  too  much  nio  sturc  owe 
To  overflowings  ofihc  hean  beJow. 


And  where  theae  are  temperate 
The  8oU*s  all  barren  laM,  or  rockv 


Ctwltf 


AWnr,  burnt  opbyliwaActbp,  neomprnd 

*>  Egypt: 

t 


Ccvley. 

The  Lover  .supposes  his  Lady  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  laws  of  auoury  and 'rites  of  sacrifice : 

And  yet  (his  dcaiii  of  nine,  Ifcar, 
Will  ominouH  to  her  appear : 
When  aouiid  iir  every  utlier  part. 
Her  sacrifice  \»  fouiuf  wkhout  an  heart. 
For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
bliall  sigh  out  that  too  with  my  breath. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonized,  has  been  r^ 
cited  of  old ;  but  whence  the  different  aouiida 
arose  remained  for  a  modem  to  discover : 

TIr  trnfovenril  pans  no  correspondence  knew , 
An  arilesia  war  from  thwnrting^  motions  gnw ; 
Ti/I  they  to  nunib«*r  and  Axt  rules  were  hroitg hL 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chose, 
£anh  made  the  Bant* ;  the  Treble,  flame  arose. 

Ctneley. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great  poeti- 
cal account ;  but  Donne  has  extended  them  into 
worlds.  If  the  lines  arc  not  easily  understood, 
they  may  be  read  again. 

On  a  round  ball 
A  workman,  tlint  hath  copies  hy,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Asia, 
And  quickly  make  that  which  was  nothing  all 
So  doih  each  (ear. 
Which  tiiee  doth  wear, 
A  glohi*..  yea  wurlil,  by  that  impru  sion  grow, 
TIM  thy  ti'.tf^  niixt  with  mine  no  overflow 
This  worM,  by  waters  K>%nt  from  thee  my  heaven 
dissol  ved  so. 

On  n-nding  tlicr  following  lines,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  cry  out — "Confusion  worse  con 
founded:" 

Horn  ]i>;9  a  ehe  sun,  and  a  he  moon  here, 
8lie  ^ves  the  beat  lif  hi  to  hfs sphere. 
Or  each  is  both,  and  all,  and  ao 

They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe. 

Dowu, 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a 
good  man  is  a  tfloscope  ? 

ThoMffh  God  he  tuir  true  cla^s  through  which  weeee 
Ail,  (fiiicethe  bein:?  of  all  things  is  he  : 
Vet  are  ibe  tninics,  which  do  to  us  derive 
ThiiiifH  in  proiKiriioii  fit,  by  perspective 
I)?«'«!y  of  iriM^l  nu  n  :  ft»r  liy  their  living  here, 
Viriuf^,  uKlufd  remote,  seem  to  be  near. 

Who  wouhl  imaL'ine  it  possible  that  in  a  Tery 
few  lines  HO  many  rrmotr  ideas  could  be  brou^it 
together  ? 

Since  'tis  my  <loom,  J  ^ve»-  underthrieve, 

Whvthiiiieprleve? 
Why  doih  mv  -I"*  adyow«»n  fly 

liircimbfiiry : 
To 8««ll  rtiys*tlf  d«j8ttht»M  miend 

Bv  candU's  end. 
And  hold  the  c^nlra«  ihns  in  doubt, 

Life**  taper  oui .' 
Think  but  how  auon  the  market  (Ula, 
Your  <HiX  lives  faster  than  the  malee, 
And  II  to  meaicure  age's  tpan. 
The  sober  Julian  were  th*  aeconm  of  man, 
Whltot  yon  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian. 

CielMimmd. 

Of  enormoni  and  disgusting  hjpmboles,  tfataa 
maybe  examples 

Vy  every  wind  that  comes  this  way, 

8eod  BBS  at  laaat  a  eigh  or  two, 
Such  and  eo  many  PU  repay  , ^^^ 

▲s  ehaJl  ihamsibw  aaka  wtBfi  la  gM  mr^ 
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OOfWIaKT. 


So 


In  tears  PIl  waala  ikeM  tje*. 
By  k>Te  wo  Taiohr  fed ; 
>  lust  of  old  ibe  Delude 


Coipiejr. 


All  ann*d  in  brass,  the  richest  dress  of  war, 
(A  (Usmal  glorious  sight !)  he  shone  afkr. 
The  sun  himself  started  with  sodden  fright. 
To  see  his  beams  return  so  dismal  hrighL 

Cmttey, 


A  universal  consternation : 

His  bloodT  eyes  he  hurls  round/his  sharp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground :  then  runs  he  wild  about. 
Lashing  his  angry  uil,  and  roaring  ouL 
Beasts  c  reep  Into  their  dens  and  tremble  there  ; 
Trees,  though  no  wind  is  stirring,  shake  with  fear ; 
Silence  andhorror  fill  the  place  around  ; 
EdM>  itself  dares  scarce  repeat  the  sound. 

Their  fictions  were  oden  violent  and  unnatural. 

OF  BtS  MISTRKSS    BATUiXO. 

The  fish  around  her  crowded,  as  ther  do 

To  the  false  light  that  treacherous  fishers  show. 

And  si  I  with  ss  much  ease  might  taken  be, 

As  she  at  first  took  me  : 

For  ne*er  did  light  so  clear 

Among  the  waves  appear, 
Though  every  night  tne  sun  himself  set  there. 

Cowley. 

TBS  FOKTICAL  EFFECTS  OF  A  LOYER*S  NAME 
UPON  GLASS. 

My  name  engraved  herein 
Doth  contribme  my  firmness  to  this  glass  ; 

Which,  ever  since  that  charm,  hath  been 
As  hard  as  that  which  graved  it  was. 

Donne. 

Their  conceits  were  sentiments  slight  and 
trifling. 

ON  AN  INCONSTANT  WOMAN. 

He  enjoys  the  calmy  sunshine  now, 

And  no  breath  stirring  hears, 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow, 

No  smallest  cloud  appears. 
He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  gay, 
And  trusts  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May. 

Coteley, 

VtOm  A  PAPER  WRITTEN  WITH    THE   JUICE  OF 
LEMON,  AND  READ  BT  THE  FIRE. 

IVething  yet  in  thee  is  seen, 

Bu:  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 

A  new -bom  wood  of  various  lines  there  grcrwi* ; 

Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  sprouts  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flourbhing  letters  stand  in  rows. 

Cowley. 

At  they  sought  only  for  novelty,  they  did  not 
much  inc^uiro  whether  their  allusions  were  to 
things  high  or  low^  elegant  or  gross :  whether 
they  comoared  the  little  to  the  great,  or  the  great 

PHTSIC  AND  CHIRURGSRT  FOR  A  LOTER. 

Ocntly,  ah  ffsntly,  madam,  tixich 
The  wound,  which  you  yourself  have  made ; 

That  paia  must  needs  be  very  much. 
Which  makes  me  of  your  hand  afraid. 

Cordials  nf  pity  give  me  now. 

For  1  too  weak  of  purgings  grow. 

CbwCey. 

THE  WORLD  AND  A  CLOCK. 

Mahol  ih*  inferior  world's  fantastic  faca 
Throuffh  all  the  turns  of  matter's  maze  did  trace ; 
Orest  Nature's  well  set  clock  tn  pieces  took ; 
On  Nil  the  springs  and  smallest  wheels  did  look 
Of  life  and  potion,  and  with  eqiial  an 
VMi  up  iha  whole  agahi  oTevary  pan. 

Ceis^. 


A  coal-pit  fati  not  often  tmmd  Ha  poet;  ttoL 
that  it  may  not  want  its  doe  hoDoar,  Cleivelaiid 
has  paralleled  it  with  the  sun : 

The  moderate  value  of  our  goHtlefls  ore 

Makes  no  man  atheist  and  no  woman  whore , 

Tet  why  should  hallowd  vestal's  sacred  shrina 

Deserve  more  honour  than  a  flaming  mine .' 

These  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  ba» 

Than  a  few  embers,  for  a  deity. 

Had  he  our  pits,  the  Perstan  would  admire 

No  8un,  but  warm 's  devotion  at  our  fire ; 

He^d  leave  the  trotting  whipster,  and  prefer 

Our  profound  Vnkan  'hove  that  wagoner. 

For  wants  he  heat,  or  light  r  or  wouhl  havestofa. 

Of  both  ?  lis  here  :  and  what  can  suns  give  Bioca* 

Nay,  what's  the  sun,  but  in  a  different  nama, 

A  coal -pit  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame ! 

Then  let  this  truth  reciprocally  run, 

The  sun  *s  heaven's  coalery,  and  coal 's  oar  aon 

DEATH,  A  TOTAGB. 

No  family 
E'er  rigg'd  a  soul  for  heaven's  discovery. 
With  whom  more  venturers  might  boldly  dare 
Venture  their  stakes,  with  him  in  joy  to  share. 


Their  thoughts  and  expressions  were  some- 
times grossly  absurd,  and  such  as  no  figures  or 
hcence  can  reconcile  to  the  understanding. 

A  LOTER  NEITHER  DEAD  NOR  AUTB. 

Then  down  I  laid  my  head 

Down  on  cold  earth  ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead, 

And  my  freed  soul  to  a  pirange  somewhere  fled , 

Ah,  sottish  soul,  said  I, 

When  back  (u  its  ca^e  again  I  saw  it  fly 

Fool  to  resume  her  broken  chain 

And  row  her  galley  here  again ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  It  condemn'd  and  destin'd  is  to  bum ' 
Once  dead,  how  can  H  he. 
Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  thee. 
That  thou  shouid'st  come  to  live  it  o'er  again  h<  oie  • 

A  lover's  HEART,  A  HAND  GRENADO. 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 

Into  the  self-same  room ; 

Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  williin. 
Like  a  crenado  <ii)ot  into  a  maffazin. 
Then  shall  love  keep  the  ashes,  and  torn  parts 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts  : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make  : 
From  hers  th'  allay,  from  mine  the  metal  take. 

Cowley 

THE  POETICAL  PROPAGATION  OF  LIGHT. 

The  prince's  favour  is  diffua'd  o'er  all. 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natures  fall . 

Then  from  those  wombs  of  siar8,tne  bride's  bright  lyes, 

■    At  every  glance  a  constellation  flies. 

And  Pow^s  the  court  with  stars,  and  doth  prevent. 

In  licht  and  power,  the  all-eyed  firmament : 
First  her  eye  kindles  other  ladles'  eves. 

Then  from  their  beams  their  iewels'  lustres  rls> 
And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  fire. 
And  all  is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  desire. 

Donne 

They  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe  their 
notions  with  elegance  of  dress,  and  therefore 
miss  the  notice  and  the  praise  which  are  oflen 
gained  by  those  who  think  less,  but  are  more 
diligent  to  adorn  their  thoughts. 

That  a  m:8tre9s  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than 
in  rwJity,  is  by  Cowley  thus  expressed  : 

Thou  \u  my  fancy  dost  much  hleher  stand. 
Than  woni^n  can  be  placed  by  Nature's  iianu ; 
And  I  must  h^cds,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be, 
To  chaage  theo  «a  thou'rl  there,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  Wboor  should  co-operates  »»• 
thus  taught  hy  Donna  •. 
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COWLEY. 


Hill  Mi«i*cIIaiiif*:«  contain  a  ifiilrction  of  ^hort 
roiu^Hfiiilioiis  wriltrn,  sonii*  a-*  thoy  \vi*rf*  iliotat- 
fil  by  ;i  mind  iit  Iri^iin*,  uiul  somo  a>  tlioy  wore 
callisl  forth  by  (iitfi'n'iit  oiH-noiitus,  with  irn>ut 
variiMv  of  !«tyli«  ami  siMitinu'nt.  ['rou\  hurh»««i^ih» 
K'vity  to  nviftil  ttraiuitnir.  Sm  ii  an  asMMulila^o 
of »!i\  iMTufiin!  ovoolhMUT  wo  othor  inn't  has hitluT- 
1o  ;i(Kk.\l<>il.  To  ohoitso  tho  lirof.  anta»n<;  many 
)^uuK  14  (Mio  of  till'  most  iia.- anions  attrinpts^  of 
crilunsm.  I  kiun\  not  \%h(*iiitT  S«-u[i!:('r  hmidk'lf 
ha*  jvr!«ua*lo\l  niAny  rt'aiK-rs  To  join  with  him  in 
hi*  p"»'tVrtMU-»'  i»f  th;*  two  t'.i\inni'.r  ^kIoss,  wliioh 
he  ('«;■. ■.uatot  m  luo'  ruptiir>>  at  liu' \»iiuo  of  a 
kvtt:\KMn.  1  %*i'.l.  howixo',  \t^-.i«ro  to  rt'com- 
m,".*..?i'o\\'.«'\*>  l»:s'  ruv;\  w*Hci*.  vv.is:iii  to  bo  ii> 
*os  ■'».•.•.  •*  l\»  r.'.\  M\;so."  :l»r  wu".:  v^'whvh  ihe 
*,v^»:5x:  ivv.y.r:  :*  wii.-./i;:  :.  rV.v.u-.'.  Wh«:i  Uio 
t:;'..*  >  A.*x-.x\  : '.iTv  »  '.  -:  ..  r  -vav;  a  oc'.\v: : 
!'.':  »•^  .  '^  '.v.-..'  .  -./.:  :  •  K-.-'.M  :  ;.:  ; 
e>/.   " -'.v;  >.'^i"\  :.'•••»*>."    *.  .■■'..!*•  ^' 
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prcBsion,  such  varied  similitude,  such  a  soccer 
sion  of  imacres,  and  such  a  dance  of  words,  it  is 
in  vain  lo  ixpoct  except  from  Cowlcv.  His 
strrn^li  always  appears  in  his  agility  ;  his  vola- 
tility is  not  the  tinttcr  of  a  light,  but  the  lM)und 
of  an  elastic  mind.  His  levitv  never  leaves  his 
learning  behind  it :  the  morarist,  the  politician, 
and  the  critic,  mingle  their  influence  even  iutliis 
airy  frolic  of  genius.  To  Fuch  a  perlormance. 
Suckling  could  have  brought  the  gayety  but  not 
the  knowIi'd;:e:  Dryden  could  have  supplied 
the  knowK>«l«;c.  but  not  ihr  irayety. 

The  >erser?  lo  Davonant,  whicli  are  vigorous- 
ly bt^pin.  and  happily  concluded,  contain  some 
hiais  of  cri:i».!<ri  very  justly  conceived  and  hap- 
pi'y  exprv: >>*-.!.  i  omLa'j^  (.ritical  abilities  have 
not  b*'v:i  s'.iniv'i-  :»Tlyob*<nf<l :  the  few  decisions 
ar:d  rcniark?^  whicb  his  pn  laces  and  his  notes 
o"  :ht-  Da\:.U  i*  supply,  were  at  that  time  ncces- 
stt'^ns  :•>  r.r.^ii«:i  httraiure,  and  ^]luw  such  skill 
*>  ri^-;-?  C'wr  w?-i  fVr  more  examples. 

i  •.-.  '.::■.-.>  :". !«;  .U'r?ry  are  a  verv  curious  and 
: '-  vs.~^  ^Vt^- .' :.:: .  f  the  faniilar  (fescending  to 
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retflc  g,  and  perhaps,  if  the}*  would  honestly  de- 
clare their  own  perception*",  to  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  whom  courtesy  and  ignorance  are 
content  to  style  the  Icarnod'. 

These  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finished 
in  their  kind  than  any  other  of  Cowley's  works. 
The  diction  shows  'notiiing  of  the  mould  of 
time,  and  the  sentiments  arc  at  no  crrat  dis- 
tance from  our  present  habitudes  of  thought 
Reai  mirth  must  always  be  natural,  and  nature 
i»  uniform.  Men  have  been  wi.«e  in  vrrj'  dif- 
ferent modes;  but  ihry  have  always  laughed 
the  same  way. 

Le>-ity  of  thought  natu  rally  produced  familiari- 
ty of  language,  and  the  fanuUar  part  of  language 
continues    long    the    same;    tno    dialogue   of 
comedy,  when  it  is   transcribed  from  popular 
manners  and  real  life,  is*  n:ari  from  age  to  age 
with  egual  pleasure.     The  artifices  of  inversion, 
by  which  the   establislied   order  of   words  is  j 
changi,d,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new  words  I 
or  meanings  of  words  arc  introduced,  is  prac- 
tised, not  by  those  who  talk  to  be  understood, 
but  by  those  who  write  to  be  admired. 

The  Anacreuntiques  therefore  of  Cowley  give 
now  all  the  pleasure  whi^h  tiiey  ever  gave.  If 
he  was  formed  by  nature  for  one  kind  of  writing 
more  than  for  another,  bis  power  seems  to  have 
been  greatest  in  the  familiar  and  in  tlie  festive. 

The  next  class  of  his  poems  is  called  The 
JiutrexSyoi  which  it  is  nc»t  necessary' to  select 
any  particular  pieces  f«»r  praise  or  censure. 
Thcv  have  all  the  same  beauties  and  faults,  and 
ncany  in  the  same  proportion.  They  arc  writ- 
ten with  exuberance  ol  wit,  and  with  copious- 
ness of  learning:  and  it  is  truly  asserted  by 
Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writer's  know- 
ledge flows  in  upon  bis  page,  so  that  the  reader 
is  commonly  surprised  intt)  some  improvement. 
But  considered  as  the  versf»f»  of  a  lover,  no  man 
that  has  ever  loved  will  iimch  commend  tlieni. 
They  are  neither  eouitly  nor  pathetic,  have 
neither  gallantry  nor  fondness.  His  praises  are 
too  far  songhtj'anti  too  hvpcrbolical,  r itlur  to 
express  love  or  to  e.\(it;'*it ;  evrry  stanza  is 
crowded  with  darts  and  flames,  with  rounds 
and  <leath,  with  minnled  sou!s  and  v/itli  broken 
hearts. 

The  principal  arlilic**  by  whirh  The  Mistress 
is  filled  wit!i  conceits  is  very  copiously  displayed 
by  Addison.  Li>ve  is  by  Cowlev,  a^  by  other 
prets,  expressed  niftppliorieally'bv  flame  and 
fire;  and  that  wliieh  is  true  of  real  fr.e  is  said 
of  love,  for  figurative  fire,  the  same  wonl  in  the 
same  sent^^nce  retaining  fioth  signitieations. 
Thus,  »*  obsfr\ing  the  cold  reL'ard  of  his  mis- 
tress's eyes,  and  at  the.  same  time  their  power 
of  producing  love  in  him.  he  considers  them  as 
burning-glasses  made  of  icf.  Finding  himself 
able  to  live  in  the  jjn^atect  extremities  ofhne,  he 
concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be  Iiabita!>le.  Tpon 
ihc  dying  of  a  fn-e  on  wliich  he  had  cut  his  loves, 
h*?  observes  that  his  f^ainc-^  had  bnnit  up  and 
withered  th"  tP«e.»» 

These  conceits  Addi>*f>n  calls  mixed  wit ;  that 
is,  wit  which  consi'<t*i  of  thoughts  true  in  one 
sense  of  the  expression,  and  false  in  the  other. 
Addison's  representation  is  sufBciently  indul- 
Eonl:  that  confusion  of  images  may  entertain 
for  a  moment ;  but,  being  unnatural,  it  soon 
grows  wearisome.  Cowley  dclichted  in  it,  as 
much  ar  if  he  had  invente<rit ;  biit,  not  to  m^-n- 


tion  the  ancients,  he  mifhl  have  found  it  full- 
blown in  modern  Italy.    Thus  Sannnza/o : 
Aapice  quam  voriis  iliMriagar  L«sbta  c-«rift  ! 
uror,  et  hcu !  iiosiro  manat  ab  Ipne  1/  |uor: 
Sum  Niluff,  •umque  JEuia  simul;  rf4tfin,<ir'  flcmmas 
O  lacrime,  aut  lacriinaB  tbibe  flamm*  ine%8. 
One  of  the  severe  theolo^ans  of  that  time  cen- 
sured him  as  having  pablished  a  todc  o/profane 
and  lascivious  verses.    From  the  charge  of  pro 
faneness,  the  constant  tenor  of  his  life,  which 
seems  to  ha\-e  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  his  opinior.s,  which  disco- 
vers no  irre\-erence  of  religion,  must  defend  him ; 
but  that  the  accusation  of  lasciviousness  is  un- 
just, the  perusal  of  his  work  will  sufficiently 
evince. 

Cowley's  Mistress  has  no  power  of  seduction , 
she  "plays  round  the  head,  but  reaches  not  the 
heart"  tier  beauty  and  aboence,  her  kindneaa 
and  cnie]ty,her  disdain  and  inconstancy,  produce 
i  no  correspondence  of  emotion.  His  poetical 
account  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  colours  of 
flowers,  is  not  perused  with  more  sluggish  frigi- 
dity. The  compositions  are  such  as  might  haye 
been  written  for  penance  by  a  hermit,  or  lor  hire 
by  a  philosophical  rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of 
another  sex ;  for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the 
writer,  whom,  without  tbhikingon  a  woman  but 
as  the  subject  l>r  his  task,  we  sometimes  esteem 
as  learned,  and  sometimes  despise  as  trifling, 
always  admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  con- 
demn as  unnatural. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  a  species  of  composition,  which  Cowley 
thmks  Panciolus  might  have  counted  in  his  list 
of  the  lost  inventions  of  antiquity y  and  which  he 
has  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  re- 
cover. 

The  purpose  with  which  he  has  paraphrased 
an  Olympic  and  Nemaian  ode  is  by  himself 
sufficiently  explained.  His  endeavour  was,  not 
to  show  precisely  trhat  Pindar  spoke,  bvt  his  mttn- 
nir  of  speakinfr.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all 
restrained  to  his  expressions,  nor  much  to  his 
sentiments;  nothing  was  required  of  him,  but 
not  to  write  as  Pindar  would  not  have  written. 
Of  tlie  Olympic  ode,  the  bogirming  is,  I 
think,  above  the  original  in  elegance,  and  the 
conelusion  below  it  in  strength.  The  connexion 
is  supplied  with  tin  at  perspicuity;  and  thoughts, 
whiel^to  a  render  «if  less  skiirseem  thrown  to- 
gether by  ehanee,  are  eoneatenuted  without  any 
abruption.  ThouL'h  the  English  mode  cannot 
be  called  a  translation,  it  may  be  very  properly 
consulted  ns  a  commentary. 

The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  everywhere 
equally  preserved.     Tl)e  following  pretty  lines 
are  not  such  as  his  deep  mouth  was  used  to  pour  • 
(ircnt  Rlx'.'i's  son, 
If  in  OlyMjmri*  fop,  whore  ibmi 
Siti'.-t  t(i  hehoUl  thy  K«rr<'d  j^how, 
Hill  AJphM'.a'  silver  tlitrhi, 
If  in  my  vfr.-'e  iliou  Like  di'licht, 
My  vef.KO,  Great  Uhfa's  ?on",  which  h 
Lofry  at>  that  and  hmooih  oh  fhis. 

In  the  Nemaean  wle  th<!  reader  must,  in  mere 
justice  to  Pindar,  obscr\-e,  that  whatever  it  said 
of  the  orif^nal  new  moon,  her  tender  forehead  and 
her  horns,  is  superadded  by  his  paraphrast,  who 
has  many  other  plays  of  wonls  and  fancy  un- 
suitable to  the  oritrinal :   as, 

The  table,  fr«»p  for  rv'ry  ;.mu'M, 

No  doubt  will  thee  admit,  , 

And  OttM  more  up  m  iho*».  than  lUou  on  u. 
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He  sometimes  extends  his  authoi's  thooghts 
without  improving  them.  In  the  Olympionic 
an  oath  is  mentioned  in  a  single  word,  and  Cow- 
ley spends  tlu^ee  lines  in  swearing  by  the  CmatOF- 
Han  stream.  We  are  told  of  Theron's  bounty, 
with  a  hint  that  he  had  enemies,  which  Cowley 
thus  enlarges  in  rh3rming  prose  : 

But  in  this  thank  lens  world  the  glTor 
In  envied  even  by  the  receiver ; 
»Tia  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation : 
Nay,  nia  much  worse  than  so ; 
It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do. 
Lest  men  should  think  we  owe. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the  first 
rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when  he  was  dealing 
out  such  minute  morality  in  such  feeble  diction, 
could  imagine,  cither  waking  tr  dreaming,  that 
he  imitated  Pindar. 

In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses 
bis  own  subjects,  he  sometimes  rises  to  dignity 
truly  Pindaric ;  and  if  some  deficiences  of  lan- 
gutijrc  be  forciven,  his  strains  are  such  as  those 
of  the  Theban  bard  were  to  his  contemporaries: 

Bo:'ln  tht'  *on?,  and  strilce  the  living  lyre  ; 

Lohow  tlie  ye;ird  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well.fitted 

quire 
A'l  iianii  ill  hand  do  decently  advance. 
Ami  to  my  moii:;  wiih  smootli  and  equal  measure 
Wiiilo  tlie  (iurire  lants,  tinw  long  sm'cr  it  be, 
My  niii»ic's  voice  ahall  bear  it  company  : 
li  I  all  L'«  iiilc  iiot>  s  be  drown'd 
III  the  luai  iruniix:t's  dreadful  sound. 

After  such  enthusiasm,  who  will  not  lament 
to  timi  the  poet  conclude  with  lines  like  these: 

Bm  nop,  my  m««o — 

HnM  thy  Tindaric  Pesra.«u«  closely  In, 

Whifh  (loivs  to  race  begin — 

— 'Tis  a  a  unruly  and  a  hard-raouth*d  horae^ 

♦Tvill  n<»  un??kiitiil  loucli  endure. 

But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  Bit««  not  sure. 

Th-^  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  all  the  wri- 
ters of  tlic  motaphysical  race,  is  that  of  pursuing 
his  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifications,  by  which 
he  loses  the  grandeur  of  gouerality ;  for  of  the 
greatcj»t  things  the  parts  are  little ;  what  is  little 
can  he  but  pretty,  and  by  elaiminp  dijmity  be- 
comes ridiculous.  Thus  all  the  power  of  descrip- 
tion is  destroyed  by  a  serupulous  enumeration  ; 
and  the  force  of  metaphors  is  lost  when  the  mind 
by  the  mention  of  particulars  is  turned  more 
upon  the  orijrinal  than  the  secondary  sense,  more 
upon  tliat  from  which  the  illustration  is  drawn, 
than  that  to  whieh  it  is  applied. 

( >f  thl^  we  have  n  very  tMiiinent  example  in  the 
o«lc  iiititliMl  Th^  .Viisr,  >\h«»  goes  to  take  the  air 
in  a:i  intellvtual  chariot,  to  which  he  harnesses 
fancy  and  jud;Trment,  wit  and  eloque»nee,  memor} 
an  I  tnv.'ntion.  TIow  he  distinguished  wit  from 
fancy,  or  how  memory  iould  properly  contribute 
to  motion,  he  has  not  explained:  we  arc  how- 
ever content  to  suppose  that  he  cotild  have  jus- 
titipd  his  own  fiction,  and  wish  to  see  the  muse 
b'  L'in  li'^r  career  ;  but  there  is  yet  more  to  be 
done. 

•T.ri  the  po^t'llion  Nature  mount,  and  let 
The  roachrnan  Art  b*  set ; 
And  lei  ihe  airy/oo/m'n,  rtmning  all  beside, 
M.-i'ce  a  lonir  row  of  eoodly  pride  ; 
Fi*iire^,  conreits,  raptures,  and  scntencen. 
In  a  '.veil- worded  dresa, 

An.l  innocent  love.»,  and  pleasant  lruih8,and  useful  lies. 
In  all  tlieir  gaudy  titenct. 

Ewry  mind  is  now  diKgust»d  with  this  cumber 


of  magnificence ;  yet  I  cannot  refine  mjuHt  xhn 
four  next  Unes. 

Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throna. 

And  bid  it  to  put  on ; 

For  long  though  cheerful  is  the  way. 
And  life,  alas !  aUows  but  one  ill  winler**  day. 

In  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the 
muse,  he  gives  her  prescience,  or,  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, the  foresight  of  events  hatching  in  fiitii- 
nty";  but,  having  once  an  egg  in  his  mind,  be 
cannot  forbear  to  show  us  that  he  knows  what 
an  egg  contains : 

Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep, 

And  there  with  piercing  eye 
Through  the  firm  shell  and  the  thick  white  do«  spy 

Years  to  come  a-forming  lie. 
Close  in  their  sacred  secundine  asleep. 

The  same  thought  is  more  generally,  and 
therefore  more  poetically  expressed  by  Casimir, 
a  wTiter  who  has  many  of  the  beauties  andfaoHs 
of  Cowley; 

Omnibus  Mundi  Domlnator  horia 
Aptat  urgenda?  per  inane  pennas 
Pars  adhuc  nitlo  latei,  ct  fuiuros 
Crescit  in  aimos. 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  subject,  seems  to 
have  been  carried,  by  a  kind  of  destiny,  to  the 
light  and  tlie  familiar,  or  to  conceits  which  require 
sUll  more  ignoble  epithets.  A  slaughter  in  the 
Red  Sea,  nctp  dies  tht  troler'*  name  :  and  Eng- 
land, during  the  civil  war,  was^f Won  no  more, 
nor  to  be  named  from  white.  It  is  surely  by  some 
fascination  not  easily  surmotmted,  that  a  writei 
professing  to  revive  the  noblest  and  highest  teri 
ting  in  r«*5r,  makes  this  address  to  the  ncwycar> 

Nay  if  tliou  lov'.n  me,  gentle  year,  W 

Let  not  so  much  as  love  be  there,  /^ 

Vain,  iVuitlesM  love  I  mean;  for,  gentle  ytar. 

Although  I  fear 
There  'a  ttf  thi«  caution  little  med. 

Yet,  trentle  year,  take  heed 

How  thou  do9t  make 

Such  a  mirtalce  ; 

Such  love  I  mean  alone 
Aa  by  thy  cruel  predecessors  has  been  shown  1 
For,  thourh  I  have  too  much  cause  todoubc  it, 
I  fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  withotit  k. 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry  out 
with  Prior,  ^ 

Ye  cnf/ca,  »atff 
Hote  poor  to  thia  tras  Pindar^a  style  ! 

Even  those  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the 
Isthmian  or  I^emxan  songs  what  antiquity  has 
dis|)osed  them  to  expect,  will  at  least  see  that 
thev  are  ill- represented  by  such  puny  poetry . 
and  all  will  cletermine  that  if  this  be  the  ola 
Theban  strain,  it  is  not  worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  incongrtiity  of  Cow- 
ley's sentiments  nmst  be  added  the  uncertainty 
and  looseness  of  his  .measures.  He  takes  the 
liberty  of  using  in  any  place  a  verse  of  any  length 
from'two  syllables  to  twelve.  The  verses  of 
Pindar  have,  as  he  observes,  very  little  harmony 
to  a  modem  ear ;  yet,  by  examimng  the  syllables 
we  perceive  them  to  be' regular,  and  have  reason 
enouirh  for  supposing  that  the  ancient  audiences 
were  delighted  with  the  sound.  The  imitator 
ought  therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  foimd, 
and  to  have  added  what  was  wanting  ;  to  have 
preserved  a  constant  return  of  the  same  num- 
ners,  and  to  have  supplied  smoothness  of  tran- 
sition and  continuity  of  thought 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  trrtfulanfy 
of  n\$mbera  13  the  very  thing  which  maKea  that ; 
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kind  qf  poesf  fit  for  tdl  manner  oftukjuU.  But 
he  thoiud  ha^e  remembered,  that  whtt  ie  fit  for 
every  thing  can  fit  nothing  well.  The  great 
pleasure  of  verse  arises  from  the  known  measure 
of  the  Unes,  and  uniform  stmcture  of  the  stan- 
zaa,  by  which  the  voice  is  regulated,  and  the 
memory  relieved. 

If  tKe  Pindaric  style  be,  what  Cowley  thinks 
It,  tlu  hi^knt  and  nobU$i  kind  of  writing  in  terse, 
it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and  noble  sub- 
jects ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  the 
rt  with  the  critic,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can 
the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse,  which, 
according  to  Sprat,  it  chiefiy  to  be  preferred  for 
m  near  o^inilf  to  wrote. 

This  lax  and  lawless  versitication  so  much 
concealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  barren,  and 
flattered  the  laziness  of  the  idle,  that  it  immedi- 
ately overspn^od  our  books  of  poetry ;  all  the 
l»oys  and  girlsi  caught  the  pleasing  toshion,  and 
they  that  could  do  notliing  else  could  write  like 
Pindar.  The  rights  of  antiquity  were  invaded, 
and  disorder  tried  to  break  into  the  Latin  :  a 
poem*  on  the  Shcldoniau  Theatre,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  verses  arc  shaken  together,  is  unhap- 
pily inserted  in  the  Mva€t  Anglicffxa,  Pindar- 
isin  prevaile<1  about  half  a  century  ^  but  at  last 
died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations  sup- 
ply its  place. 

The  Pindaric  odes  have  so  lonjj  enjoyed  the 
highest  degree  of  poetical  reputation,  that  I  am 
not  willing'  to  dismiss  them  with  unabated  ceii- 
•are;  and  surely,  though  the  mode  of  their 
composition  be  erroneous,  ^ct  many  parts  do- 
aerve  at  i<*a8t  that  admiration  which  is  due  to 
flreat  comprehension  of  knowIe<lge,  and  great 
tertility  of  fancy.  The  thoughts  are  often  new, 
and  often  striking ;  but  the'  greatness  of  one 
part  is  disgreccd  by  the  littleness  of  another ; 
and  total  negligence  of  language  gives  the  no- 
blest conceptions  the  appearance  of  a  fabric 
august  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in  the  materials. 
Yet  surely  those  verses  arc  not  without  a  Just 
claim  to  praise  ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  no  man  but  Cowley  c«)uld  have  writ- 
ten them. 

The  Davideis  now  remains  to  be  considered  ; 
a  poem  which  the  author  designed  to  have  ex- 
tended to  twelve  books,  merely,  a?  he  makes  no 
■eruple  of  declaring,  because  the  iKneid  had 
that  number ;  but  he  had  leisure  or  perseve- 
rance only  to  write  tlie  third  part.  Epic  poems 
have  been  b'A  unfinished  by  Vir<jil,  Statins, 
Spenser,  and  Cowley.  That' we  have  not  the 
wnolti  Davideis  is,  however,  not  much  to  be  ro- 
grvtted;  for  in  this  undertaking  Cowley  is,  ta- 
citly at  least,  confessed  to  have  miscarried. 
There  are  not  many  examples  of  so  great  a 
work,  produced  by  an  author  generally  read, 
and  generally  praised,  that  has  crept  through  a 
century  with  so  little  recrard.  Wliatever  is  said 
of  Cowley,  is  meant  of  liis  other  works.  Of  the 
Davideis  no  mentwn  is  made;  it  never  appears 
in  books,  nor  emerges  in  conversation,  m  the 
BpoetaUtr  it  has  b(M;n  once  quoted;  by  Rymtr 
it  has  once  been  praised;  and  by  Dryden^  in 
*'Mack  Flecknoe,*^  it  has  once  been  imitated ; 


*  First  published  in  quano.  1660,  undrr  the  title  of 
••  CarniRn  PIiMlarlotim  in  Thcatnim  ShcMnnianiim  In 
solennibu*  maenifici  OperU  Kncmilifi.  Refltatiim  Julii 
dit  t.  Anno  1660,  a  Crobetio  Owen,  A.  B.  JBd.  Chr. 
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nor  do  I  recoUect  much  other  notice  from  its 
publication  till  now  in  the  whole  aucceaaion  of 
English  literature. 

Of  this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason  be 
inquired,  it  will  be  found  partly  in  the  choice  of 
the  subject,  and  partly  in  the  performance  of 
the  WOOL. 

Sacred  history  baa  been  always  read  with  anV- 
missive  ro'erence,  and  an  imagination  overaw 
ed  and  controlled.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  acquiesce  in  tlie  nakedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repose  on  its  ve- 
racity with  such  humble  confidence  as  supprest- 
es  curioeily.  Wc  go  with  the  historian  as  he 
goes,  and  stop  witli  him  when  he  stops.  All 
I  amplification  is  frivolous  and  vain ;  all  addiuon 
I  to  tnat  which  is  already  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion  »cema  not  only  useless,  but  in 
aome  degree  profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  visible 
interposition  of  Divine  Power  are  above  the 
power  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The  mira^ 
cle  of  creation,  however  it  may  teem  with  ima^ 
ges,  is  best  described  with  little  diflusion  of  lan- 
guage :  He  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  teat  troubled  with  an 
evil  spirit ;  from  this  Cowley  takes  an  opportu- 
nity of  describing  hell,  and  telling  the  history  of 
Lucifer,  who  was,  he  says. 

Once  ppeneral  of  a  silded  host  of  sprites. 

Like  Aesperleadinjr  forth  the  spaneled  nighu  i 

But  down  like  li^htnin;;,  which  him  strurk,  he  eanta. 

And  roared  at  hin  first  plunge  into  the  f.amr. 

Lucifer  makes  a  speech  to  the  inferior  agents 
of  mischief,  in  whicli  there  is  something  of  hea- 
thenism, and  therefore  of  improprietv ;  and  to 
give  efficacy  to  his  words,  concludes  by  lashing 
hit  breast  with  his  Umg  tail.  Envy,  after  a  pause, 
steps  out,  and  among  other  dec)arationa  of  hei 
zeal  utters  these  lines : 

Do  Ihoii  bur  threat,  loud  ^torm^  »»hall  make  reply. 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trcmbline  sky  ; 
Whilst  ra^infferaa  swell  m  sobi'ld  an  height, 
Ah  shall  the  fire's  proud  element  affright. 
Th'  i»ld  drudging  suu,  frum  his*  lon;:-beaten  way. 
Shall  at  thy  voice  start,  and  mii>^iiiile  the  day. 
The  jocund  orbs  bbail  break  their  measured  pace, 
AndHiubborn  pole«  chnnce  their  allctitrd  place. 
Heaven*8  gilded  troops  shall  flutter  here  and  there, 
Leaving  their  boasting  songs  lunM  to  a  spiiere. 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  this 
useless  talk  of  an  allegorical  being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confessedly 
miraruloup,  that  fancy  and  fiction  lose  their  ef- 
fect :  the  whole  svstem  of  life,  while  the  theoc- 
racy was  yet  visiSle,  has  an  appi'arance  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  scenes  of  human  action,  that 
the  reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  habitually  crn- 
sidera  it  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  existence  of  a 
distinct  species  of  mankind,  that  lived  and  act- 
ed with  manners  uncommunicablc  :  fo  that  it  is 
difficult  even  for  imagination  to  place  in  the 
state  of  tliem  v^hose  story  is  related,  and  by  con- 
sequence their  joys  and  griefs  are  not  'easily 
adoptCMd,  nor  can  the  attention  be  often  interest- 
ed in  any  thing  that  befalls  them. 

To  the  subject  thus  originally  indisposed  to 
the  reception  of  poetical  embellishments  the 
writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile  impa- 
tience, or  attract  curiosity,  ^'othing  can  bo 
more  disgusting  than  a  narrative  »pan?j5^^^';u 
conceits;  and  conceits  are  all  that  Da.ndeia 
snppliea. 
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One  of  the  great  sonrces  of  poetical  delight  is 
description,*  or  the  power  of  presenting  {nctores 
to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  inferences  instead 
of  images,  and  shows  not  what  maj  be  supposed 
to  have  been  seen,  but  what  thonj^ts  the  sight 
might  have  sa^^esled.  When  Virgil  describes 
the  stone  which  Tr  -nus  lifted  against  .Eneas,  he 
fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight : 

Sazura  circumspick  ingen?, 
Saxum  anuquura,  ingens,  cainpo  quod  fbne  jacebat 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ul  discernerrt  arris. 

Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain 
■lew  his  brother, 

I  saw  him  flineihe  scone,  as  if  he  meant 
At  ooce  his  muither  aiid  his  monumeni. 

Of  the  sword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  says, 

A  sword  so  ercai,  that  ii  was  only  fit 

To  cut  off  hi.4  i;n^:at  head  that  came  with  h. 

Other  poets  describe  death  by  some  of  its  com- 
mon appearanct-?.  Cowley  says,  with  a  learned 
allusion  to  sepulchral  lamps,  real  or  fabtilous, 

Twixt  his  right  riba  deep  pierc'd  the  furious  blade. 
And  orcn'd  wide  iho^e  secxet  resseis  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  thej  let  in  air. 

But  he  has  aUn«:ions  vulffar  as  well  as  learned. 
In  a  visionary  succession  of  kings, 

Joas  at  first  does  b-isrhl  and  glorious  show, 
In  life's  frcflh  mom  hi  i  fame  does  early  crow. 

Describing  an  undisciplined  army,  after  hav- 
ing said  with  elegance, 

His  forces  seemed  no  army,  but  a  crowd. 
Heartless,  unarmM,  disorderly,  and  loud  ; 

h»  gives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allusions  however  are  not  always  to  vul- 
gar thinsrs  ;  he  offends  by  exaggeration  as  much 
aa  by  diminution : 

The  king  was  p1ac*d  alone,  nnd  o'er  his  head 

A  welNwrought  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with 
some  conceit  : 

Where  the  sun*s  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth, 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see, 
Gold,  which  alone  more  Influence  has  than  he. 

In  one  pas«iage  he  starts  a  sudden  question,  to 
the  confusion  of  philosophy  : 

Yf  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  enrlands  gracr. 
Why  doe.s  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace  j 
The  oa\  for  courtship  most  of  all  unfit. 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it? 

His  expressions  have  sometimes  a  degree  of 
^  meanness  that  suq)aHPe9  expectation  : 

Nay,  g^'ntlc  ffuesfj",  he  cries,  since  row  you're  in, 
The  story  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 

In  a  simile  descriptive  of  the  morning: 

As  glimmering  stars  just  ai  th'  opproach  of  day, 
Cas'hier'd  by  troopj«,  at  last  all  drop  away 

The  dress  of  Gabriel  deserves  attention: 

He  took  for  skin  a  clout!  mo*il  soft  and  bright. 
That  e'er  the  mid-day  mn  pierc'd  through  with  light; 
Upon  hU  cheeks  a  lively  bluMh  he  spread, 
Waeih'd  from  the  morning  heauties'  deepest  red  : 
An  harmless  fiati'rlng  meteor  shone  for  hair. 
And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  core  ; 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  ninntle  from  the  skie^, 
Wliere  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleasM  the  eyes  *, 


♦  Dr.  Warton  discovers  some  contrariety  of  opinion 
lietwecn  this,  and  what  is  said  of  description  in  p.  13  It 
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This  he  with  atany  rafiMm  sprinkle*  all. 
Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  fldi 
Of  a  new  rainbow  ere  it  free  or  Suit, 
The  choiceai  {Mece  cut  out,  a  scarf  is  mada. 

This  is  a  just  specimen  of  Cowlev^  iiiia(pFerT 
what  might  in  general  expressiona  be  great  akr 
forcible,  he  we^ens  and  makee  ridicukMis  by 
branching  it  into  small  parts.  That  Gabriel 
was  invested  with  the  softest  or  brigbtesi  co- 
lours of  the  skv,  we  might  have  been  told,  and 
been  dismissed  to  improve  the  idea  in  our  dif- 
ferent prop<fftions  of  conception ;  but  Cowley 
could  not  let  us  go  till  he  had  related  where  Ga- 
briel got  first  his  skin,  and  then  his  mantle,  then 
his  lace,  and  then  his  scarf,  and  related  it  in  the 
terms  of  the  mercer  and  tailor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himself  in  a  digrea- 
sion,  alwavs  conceived  mith  his  natural  exube- 
rance, and  commonlv,  even  whete  it  is  not  long^ 
continued  till  it  is  te^ous. 

I*  th'  library  a  few  choice  authors  stood. 

Yet  'twas  well  stor'd.  for  that  small  store  was  good. 

Writing,  man*s  spiritual  physic,  was  noc  then 

Itself,  as  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men. 

Learning,  (young  rircin,)  but  few  suitors  knew 

The  cmmon  prostitute  she  laieW  grew. 

And  with  the  spurious  brood  loads  now  the  preas ; 

Laborious  effects  of  idleness. 

As  the  Davideis  afibrds  only  four  books,  thoogb 
intended  to  consist  of  twelve,  there  is  no  opptnr- 
tunity  for  such  criticisms  as  epic  poems  com 
monly  supply.  The  plan  of  the  whole  work  is 
very  unpeifectly  shown  by  the  third  part.  The 
duration  of  an  unfinislied  action  cannot  be 
known.  Of  characters  either  not  yet  intrDdu- 
ced,  or  shewn  but  upon  few  occasions,  the  full 
extent  and  the  nice  discriminations  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  fable  is  plainly  implex,  form- 
ed rather  from  the  Odyssey  than  the  Iliad :  and 
many  artifices  of  diversification  are  employed, 
with  the  skill  of  a  man  acouainted  with  the  best 
models.  The  past  is  recalled  by  narration,  and 
the  future  anticipated  bv  vision :  but  he  has  been 
so  lavish  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  books  more  with- 
out practising  again  the  same  modes  of  disposing 
of  his  matter:  and  perhaps  the  pereeption  of  this 
growing  incumbrance  inclined  him  to  stop.  By 
this  abruption  posterity  lost  more  instruction 
than  delight.  If  the  continuation  of  the  Davideis 
can  be  missed  it  is  for  the  learning  that  had  been 
diffused  over  it,  and  the  notes  in  which  it  had 
been  explained. 

Hod  not  his  characters  been  depraved,  like 
every  other  part,  by  improper  decorations,  they 
would  have  deser>ed  uncommon  praise.  He 
gives  Saul  Iwth  the  body  and  mind  of  a  hero  : 

His  way  once  chose,  he  forward  thrust  outright, 
Nor  turn'd  aside  for  danger  or  delight 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah  and 
the  gentle  Miehol  are  very  justly  conceived  and 
strongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Davideis  superior  to 
the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  "which,"  savshe,  "the 
noet,  with  all  his  care,  has  not  totally  purged 
from  pedantry."  If  by  pedantry  is  meant  Uiat 
minute  knowledge  which  is  denved  from  parti- 
cular sciences  and  studies,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  notions  supplied  by  a  wide  survey  of  life 
and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs,  by  introdu- 
cing pedantry,  far  more  frequently  than  Tassa 
I  know  not,'indeed,  why  tlwy  alionld  be  com- 
pared ;  for  the  resemblance  of  Cowley*e  woik 
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to  Tas8o*8  is  onlv  Uiat  thoy  both  exhibit  the 
ogencT  of  celestial  anil  infernal  spirits,  in  which 
however  thej  difier  widely  ;  for  Cowley  rappo- 
M<*sthera  commonly  to  operate  upon  the  mind  by 
Kusgcstion  ;  Tanso  represents  them  as  promo- 
f  in<r  or  obtftnicting  events  by  external  agency. 

Of  particular  pages  tnat  cao  be  properly  com- 
parcdj  I  remember  only  the  description  of  Hea- 
ven, in  which  the  difierent  manner  of  the  two 
writers  is  sufficiently  discernible.    Cowley^s  is 
scarcely  dewnption,  uniess  it  be  possible  to  de- 
scribe by  nejraUvcs  ;  for  he  tells  us  only  what 
there  is  not  in  Heaven.    Ta5>so  endeavours  to 
represent  the  splendours  and  pleasures  of  the  • 
regions  of  happiness.     Tasso  affords  images,  j 
and  Cowley  sentiments.    It  happens,  however, 
that  Tasso's  descriptions  afford  some  reason  for 
Rhymcr'fl  censure.     He  says  of  the  Supreme  I 
Bein/?,  '  I 

Hl^  potto  i  picffi  e  fatn  c  la  nadira  i 

MioMiri  humili,  e*l  mcto,  e  ch^il  mf«tura. 

The  second  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry 
than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  stanza 
of  the  poem. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  Davidcis,  as  of  all  Cow- 
1ey*s  works,  we  find  wit  and  learning  unprofita- 
bly  fei|uandcred.  Attention  has  no  relief;  the 
affections  are  never  moved  ;  we  am  sometimes 
sarpiised,  but  never  delighted,  and  find  much  to 
admire,  but  little  to  approve.  Still  however  it 
is  the  work  of  Cowley,  of  a  mind  capacious  by 
natunr,  and  replenished  by  study. 

In  the  jreneral  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it 
will  be  found  that  he  wrote  with  abundant  fertil- 
ity, buti%ith  negligent  or  unskilfuUelection :  with 
much  thoujrht,  hut  with  little  imagery  ;  that  he 
is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely  sublime ;  but  always 
either  ing(?nious  or  learned,  either  acute  or  pro- 
found. 

It  is  saitl  by  Dcnham  in  his  elegy. 
To  him  no  author  waa  unknown. 
Yet  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

This  wide  position  requires  less  limitation, 
when  it  is  afhnned  of  Cowley,  than  perhaps  of 
any  other  poet.—  He  read  much,  ana  yet  bor- 
rowed little. 

His  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not  his 
own :  he  unhappily  adoptra  that  which  was  pre- 
dominant He  saw  a  certain  way  to  present 
praise  ;  and,  not  sufficiently  inquinng  by  what 
means  the  ancients  have  continued  to  delight 
through  all  the  changes  of  human  manners,  he 
contented  himself  with  a  deciduous  laurel,  of 
which  the  verdure  in  its  spring  was  bright  and 
^y,  but  which  time  has  been  continually  steal- 
inff  from  his  brows. 

He  was  in  his  OMm  time  considered  as  of  un- 
rivalled excellence.  Clarendon  represents  lum 
as  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  all  that  went 
before  him  ;  and  Milton  is  saici  to  have  declared, 
that  the  three  greatest  English  poets  were  Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare,  and  Covdey. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others ; 
but  his  sentiments  were  his  own.  Upon  every 
subject  he  thought  for  himself;  and  such  was 
his  copiousness  of  knowledge,  that  somethinjg 
at  once  remote  and  applicable  rushed  into  his 
miiid ;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  always  rejected 
a  eonunodious  idea  menly  because  another  bad 
used  it :  his  known  wealth  was  so  gre^t  that  he 
might  havtt  borrowed  without  loss  of  credit 

In  his  elAgjr  on  Sir  Hamy  Wotton,  tbe  last 
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lines  have  ruch  resemblance  to  the  noble  epi- 
gram of  Grotius  on  the  death  of  Scali^er,  that  I 
cannot  but  think  them  copied  from  it,  though 
they  are  copied  by  no  servile  hand. 

One  paraao:c  in  his  MUtrus  is  so  apparently 
borrowed  from  Donne,  that  he  probably  would 
not  have  written  it,  had  it  not  nungled  with  his 
own  thoughts,  so  as  tliat  he  did  not  perceive  him* 
self  taking  it  from  another : 

Ahhoush  I  thibk  thou  never  found  wilt  be. 
Vet  rni  rc»ulvetl  to  search  for  thee ; 
The  peurch  iiscir  rewards  the  ]>ains. 

80,  tho'ch  the  rhymir  his  rreat  secret  miss, 

(For  neither  it  in  An  or  NMure  Is,) 
Yei  ihiiicH  weil  worth  hia  mil  he  gaina : 
An  J  dot:  A  his  cliarsre  and  laltour  pay 

With  c:o«>d  uiu-oughi  experimenta  by  \h»  way. 

Some  that  Iinre  deeper  dig; 'd  Lore's  nine  than  J^ 
Say,  where  bin  centric  hapnineaa  doCh  lie : 

I  ha^  e  lov*d  and  got,  and  toid ; 
But  »houJd  1  love,  get,  tell,  till  I  were  old, 
I  should  not  find  that  hidden  mystery ; 

Oh.,  lis  imposture  all ! 
And  as  no  chymfc  yet  th*  elixir  got. 

But  glori/ies  his  pregnant  pot, 

irhy  the  way  to  him  befall 
Some  odoriferous  thiu^,  or  medicinal, 
t  80  lovers  dream  a  rich  and  long  deHght 

But  get  a  winter-seeming  summer**  nlgoL 

Jonson  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Hurd  remailu, 
were  then  in  the  ht^rhest  esteem. 

It  is  related  by  Clarendon  that  Cowley  always 
acknowledges  his  obligation  to  the  learning  and 
industry  of  Jonson  ;  but  I  have  found  no  traces 
of  Jonson  m  his  works :  to  emtdate  Donne  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  purpose;  and  from  Donna 
nc  may  have  learned  that  familiarity  with  reli- 
gious images,  and  that  light  allusion  to  sacred 
things,  by  which  readers  far  short  of  sanctity 
are  frequently  offended  ;  and  which  would  not 
be  borne  in  theprcsent  age,  when  devotion,  peiw 
haps  not  more  fervent,  is  more  delicate. 

Having  produced  one  passage  taken  by  Cow- 
ley from  Donne,  I  will  recompense  him  by  ano- 
ther which  Milton  seems  to  have  borrowed  from 
him.     He  says  of  G  oliah, 

His  spear,  the  trunk  was  of  a  lofty  tree, 

Which  Nature  meant  some  tall  ship's  mast  should  bs. 

Milton  of  Satan  : 

Hia  spear,  to  eqnal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  ereat  admiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  wallced  with. 

His  diction  was  in  his  own  time  censured  as 
negligent  He  seems  not  to  have  known,  or  not 
to  have  considered,  that  words  being  arbitcaiy 
must  owe  their  power  to  association,  and  have 
the  influence,  and  that  only,  which  custom  has 
given  tncnu  Language  is'  the  dress  of  thouf^ht : 
and  as  the  noblest  mien,  or  most  graceful  actum, 
would  be  degraded  and  obscured  by  a  garb  ap- 
propriated to  tlie  gross  employments  of  rusticB 
or  mechanics :  so  the  most  heroic  sentiments  will 
lose  their  eflicacy,  and  the  most  splendid  idet« 
drop  their  magnificence,  if  they  are  convened  by 
words  used  commonly  upon  low  and  trivial  oc- 
casions, debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  con- 
taminated by  inelegant  applications. 

Trutli  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reason  is 
always  reason  ;  they  have  an  intrinsic  and  unal- 
terable value,  and  oonstitate  that  intellectual 
gold  which  defies  destruction ;  but  gold  may  bo 
so  concealed  in  baser  matter,  Uiat  only  a  chiF* 
mistcaorecoTsrit;  oeaso  may  bo  so  hidden  ai 
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anrefined  and  plebeian  words  that  none  but  phi- 
losophers can  ai8tin|ruish  i  ,  and  both  may  be 
so  buried  in  impurities,  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  extraction. 

The  diction^  being  the  Yehicle  of  the  thoughts^ 
first  presents  itself  to  the  intellectual  eye  ;  and 
if  the  first  appearance  offends,  a  further  know- 
ledge is  not  often  sought  Whatever  professes 
to  benefit  by  pleasing,  must  please  at  once.  The 
pleasures  of  the  mind  imply  something  sudden 
and  unexpected ;  that  which  elevates  must  al- 
ways surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow  de- 
grees may  gratify  us  with  consciousness  of  im- 
provement, but  will  never  strike  with  the  sense 
of  pleasure. 

Of  aII  this.  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  with- 
out knowledge,  or  without  care.  He  makes  no 
selection  of  words,  nor  seeks  any  neatness  of 
phrase;  he  has  no  elegances  either  lucky  or 
elaborate ;  as  his  endeavours  v/ere  rather  to  im- 
press sentences  upon  the  understanding  than 
images  upon  the  fancy ;  he  has  few  epithets,  and 
those  scattered  without  |>ecuUar  propriety  or 
nice  adaptation.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the 
necessity  oi*  the  subiect,  rather  Uian  the  care  of 
the  writer,  that  the  diction  of  his  heroic  poem  is 
less  familiar  than  that  of  his  slightest  writings. 
He  has  given  not  the  same  numbers,  but  the 
same  diction,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the 
tempestuous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
of  his  care ;  and  if  what  he  thinks  be  true,  that 
his  numbers  are  unmusical  only  when  they  are 
ill-read,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  at  present 
lost ;  for  they  are  commoSy  harsh  to  modern 
ears.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  lines,  such  as 
the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never  could  produce. 
The  bulk  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  swelled  his 
verse  to  unexpected  and  inevitable  grandeur ; 
but  his  excellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortui- 
tous :  he  sinks  willingly  down  to  his  general 
carelessness,  and  avoids  with  very  little  care 
either  meanness  or  asperity. 

His  contractions  are  often  rugged  and  harsh  : 

One  flings  a  mountain,  and  its  rivers  too 
Torn  up  wiih  »t. 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pronouns, 
or  particles,  or  the  like  unimportant  words, 
which  disappoint  the  ear,  and  destroy  the  energy 
of  the  line. 

Hit  combination  of  difierent  measures  is  some- 
times dissonant  and  unpleasing  ;  ho  joins  verses 
together,  of  which  the  former  does  not  slide 
easily  into  the  latter. 

The  words  do  and  did,  which  so  much  degrade 
in  present  estimation  the  hne  that  admits  them, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Cowley,  little  censured  or 
avoided :  how  often  he  used  them,  and  with 
how  bad  an  efieet,  at  least  to  our  ears,  will  ap- 
pear by  a  passage,  in  which  every  reader  will 
lament  to  see  just  and  noble  thoughts  defirauded 
of  their  praise  by  inelegance  of  language : 

Where  honour  or  where  conscience  doet  not  bind, 

No  other  law  shall  shackle  me } 

Slave  to  myself  I  ne'er  will  be ; 
Nor  shall  my  Aiture  actions  be  confln*d 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  and  rows  engag*d  does  stand, 

Tor  days  that  vet  belong  to  (at*, 
Deet  lika  an  unthrtft,  mortgage  his  estats 

Before  it  falls  Into  his  hand ; 

The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so, 
Attlfei«*i  *f»feoih«4Mt  slfjiys  ews. 


And  stiU  as  Time  comes  in,  it  goes  away. 

Not  to  enjoT,  but  debts  to  pay  ! 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell  ! 
Which  kis  hour's  work  as  well  as  lM>vra  dsee  feO  • 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

His  heroic  lines  are  often  Cmned  of  BKmoByi 
bibles  ;  but  yet  they  are  sometimee  sweet  and 
sonorous. 

He  says  of  the  Messiah, 

Round  the  whole  earth  bis  dreaded  name  shall  sooBdt 
Jlnd  reach  to  ttorida  that  must  net  yet  befmmd. 


In  another  place,  of  David| 

Yet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  he  i 
'T/«  Saul  that  is  his/oey  and  tee  hts  friends. 
7%e  man  teho  Ao^  kts  God,  no  aid  can  luck  ; 
Jind  toe  who  bid  him  go,  trill  bring  him  back 

Yet  amidst  his  negligence  lie  sometimes  aU 
tempts  an  improved  and  scientific  versificatioa ; 
of  which  it  will  be  best  to  give  his  own  account 

subjoined  to  this  line : 
Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  endless  qmce 

*'  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admoniflb 
the  most  part  of  readers^  that  it  is  not  bf 
negligence  that  tiiis  verse  is  so  loose,  long,  ancl^ 
as  It  were,  vast ;  it  is  to  paint  in  the  number 
the  nature  of  the  thing  which  it  describes,  whidi 
I  would  have  observ^  in  divers  other  places  ol 
this  poem,  that  else  will  pass  for  very  careless 
verses :  as  before, 

^ntl  over-runs  the  neighboring  Jidda  withviotsnt 
course. 

In  the  second  book  ; 

Down  a  precipice  deepy  down  Ke  eotlt  Ihem  att-  - 
And, 

•And  fell  ti-down  his  shoulders  with  tease  care 

In  the  tliird, 

Brasff  was  his  helmet,  his  boots  brass,  and  e*er 
His  breast  a  thick  plate  of  strong  braes  he  teore 

In  tlic  fourtli. 

Like  sonie  fair  pine  overlooking  all  the  ignobler  ufoed 
And, 

Some  from  the  rocks  cast  themselves  dcten  headlong 

And  many  more :  but  it  is  enough  to  instance 
in  a  few.  The  thing  is,  that  the  disposition  o( 
words  and  numbers  should  be  such,  as  that,  out 
of  the  order  and  sound  of  them,  the  things  them- 
selves may  be  represented.  This  the  GredLS 
were  not  so  accurate  as  to  bind  themselves  to: 
neither  have  our  English  poets  observed  it,  for 
aught  I  can  find.  The  Latins  {qvi  Musae  cokuU 
severiores)  sometimes  did  it;  and  their  prince, 
Virgil,  always :  in  whom  the  examples  are  in- 
numerable, and  taken  notice  of  by  all  judi 
cious  men,  so  that  it  is  superfluous  to  colleci 
them." 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of  these 
instances,  attained  the  representation  or  resem* 
blance  that  he  purposes.  Verse  can  imitate  only 
sound  and  motion.  A  houndlen  verse,  a  Ass** 
long  verse,  and  a  verse  of  hraea  or  of  ifranf 
brois,  seem  to  comprise  very  incongroous  wi 
unsociable  ideas.  What  there  is  peculiar  in  tk« 
sound  of  the  line  expressing  loose  ewrt^  I  cannot 
discover :  nor  why  the  jnnc  is  tdltr  in  an  Alex- 
andfine  than  in  ten  syllables. 

But,  not  to  deffaotl  him  of  his  dua  praite,  he 
km  ft^  mm  txsnapte  of  lepiassDUlif  vtifi 
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cation,  which  perhaps  no  other  Kngiiah  line  can 
equal. 

B«gln,  b«  bold.  Hud  Tenture  to  be  wim : 

H6  who  dofon  thw  work  from  day  Co  day, 

Does  on  arirer^B  bank  ezpecdaf  May 

Till  tho  wholo  stream  tbai  MoppHl  him  aball  be  gone, 

Wkidi  miM,  mmd  a»  it  ntma,  f»r  ever  aJkall  nm  en. 

Cowlej  was,  I  believe,  the  first  poet  that 
mingled  Alexandnnes  at  pleasure  with  the  com- 
mon hercHC  often  syllahles ;  and  from  him  Dry- 
den  borrowed  the  practice,  whether  ornamental 
or  licentious.  He  considered  the  verse  of  twelve 
syllables  as  elevated  and  majestic,  and  has  there- 
fore deviated  into  that  measure  when  he  sup- 
poses the  voice  bid  heard  of  the  Supremo  Being. 

The  author  of  the  Davidcis  is  commended  by 
Dryden  for  bavins  written  it  in  couplets,  be- 
cause he  discovered  that  any  staff*  was  too  lyrical 
for  an  heroic  poem :  but  this  seems  to  have'  been 
known  before  byMtuf  and  Sandffs,  tho  trans- 
lators of  the  Pharsalia  and  the  Metamorphoses. 

In  the  Davideis  are  some  hcmistichs,  or  versos 
left  imperfect  by  the  author,  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
gil, whom  he  supposes  not  to  have  intendnl  to 
complete  them :  that  this  opinion  is  crronooos, 
may  be  probably  concluded,  because  this  trun- 
cation is  imitated  by  no  subsequent  Roman 
Doet;  because  Virgil  himself  tilled  up  one 
Droken  line  in  the  heat  of  recitation  ;  because 
m  one  the  sense  is  now  imfinishod;  and  be- 
cause all  that  can  be  done  by  a  broken  verse,  a 
lino  intersected  by  a  atsura,  and  a  full  stop,  will 
equally  effect. 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no  use, 
and  perhaps  did  not  at  first  think  them  allowa- 
ble ;  but  he  anpears  afterwards  to  have  changed  | 


his  mind,  for,  in  the  verses  on  the  govemmeot 
of  Cromwell  he  inserts  theml  iberally  with  great 
hapfHness. 

After  so  much  criticism  on  his  poems,  the 
essays  which  accompany  them  must  not  be  for- 
g[otten.  What  is  said  by  Sprat  of  his  convem- 
tion,  that  no  man  could  draw  from  it  any  suspi- 
cion of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may  be  applied 
to  these  compositions.  ]>  o  author  ever  kept  hia 
verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  His  thouffhts  are  natural,  and  his 
style  has  a  smooth  ancTp^acid  equability,  which 
has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  far-sought,  or  hard-laboured ;  but  all 
is  easy  without  feebleness,  and  fanuliar  without 
grossness. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Classics,  that  Cowley  was  beloved  by 
everv  muse  that  he  courted  ;*  and  that  he  has 
rivalled  the  ancients  in  every  kind  of  poetry  bat 
tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiasCie 
fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  laboura  « 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pam. 
are  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  which 
books  could  supply ;  tliat  he  was  the  first  who 
imparted  to  English  numbpri<  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  greater  odo,  and  tho  gayety  of  the  less ;  that 
he  was  equally  qualified  for'sprichtly  sallies,  and 
for  lofty  fliirlits ;  that  ho  wa«  among  those  who 
freed  translation  from  sorvility,  and,  instead  of 
following  hifl  author  at  a  ditttdnce,  walked  by 
his  side  ;  and  that,  if  ho  left  versification  yet  im- 
provable, ho  left  likewise  from  time  to  time  such 
specimens  of  excellence  as  enabled  succeeding 
poets  to  improve  it 
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Or  Sir  John  Dbwham  venr  little  is  known 
but  what  is  related  of  him  by  Wood,  or  by  him- 
self. 

He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1615  ;*  the  only 
son  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of  Little  Horselcy,  in 
Essex,  then  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, and  of  EUeanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Garret 
More,  baron  of  McUcfont. 

Two  years  afterward:*,  his  father,  being  nuidc 
one  of  the  barona  of  Uie  Exchequer  in  England, 
oroiisht  him  awav  fmm  hw  native  country,  and 
educutiHl  him  in  London. 

In  1631  he  was  sont  t«>  Oxfonl,  where  he  was 
considered  "as  a  droaminq;  young  man,  given 
more  to  dice  and  cards  than  sttidy  :**  and  there- 


•  In  Hamihon^s  Memoln  of  Count  OramnMMii,  Sir 
ioha  Danbam  la  said  lo  bava  been  7t  wben  be  marrisd 
Wm  Bnxik,  about  the  year  1664 :  according  to  uhlch 
atounient  ha  was  bom  In  IW3.  But  l>r.  Jobnwm,  who 
tas  MIowad  Wood,  is  rtgltt.  Ha  aMortd  Trinhy  Col- 
Isfa,  Oxford,  ai  the  af«  of  16,  in  16SI,  as  appaars  by 
tba  followiM  entry,  which  I  coptod  fhim  the  inacrl- 
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fore  gave  no  prognostics  of  his  kiture  eminenee; 
nor  was  suspected  to  conceal,  under  sluggishnaaa 
and  laxity,  a  genius  bom  to  improve  the  litem- 
ture  of  his  counlry. 

When  he  was,  three  yoars  afterwards,  re- 
movpil  to  Lincoln^  Inn,  he  prosecuted  the  com- 
mon law  with  sufficient  appearance  of  apjpUeap 
tion  ;  yet  did  not  lose  his  propensity  to  caros  and 
dice ;  but  was  very  often  plimdered  by  game* 
sters. 

Being  sex'crely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  pro- 
fessed, and  perhaps  believed,  himself  reclaimed ; 
and,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
wrote  and  published  *'An  Essay  upon  Gam- 
inff." 

"He  seems  to  have  divided  his  studies  between 
law  and  poetry :  for,  in  1636,  he  tnnilated  the 
eecond  book  of  the  ^neid. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died;  aiid  dien, 
notwithstanding  his  resolutions  and  profesMons, 
he  retumed  again  to  the  vice  of  gaming  and  lost 
several  thousand  poands  that  had  been  leftj^"*- 

In  1649.  he  pobliriied  "The  Sophy/;    Thia 

•eema  to  have  given  him  hia  fl^J^  Aw 
poWie  attention;  for WaUerrswiked,      i«»t 
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the  art  of  ooncludinr  their  lense  in  couplets  ; 
which  has  perhaps  been  with  rather  too  much 
constancy  puraoed 

This  passage  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets 
which  are  not  anfrequent  in  this  first  essay;  but 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  maturer  jadgment 
disapproved,  since  m  his  latter  works  he  has 
totally  forborne  them. 

His  rhymes  are  such  as  seem  found  without 
difficulty,  by  following  the  sense ;  and  are  for 
the  most  part  as  exact  at  least  as  those  of  other 
poet^  though  now  and  then  the  reader  is  shifted 
off  with  wlut  he  can  get : 

O  how  tran*f9rm*d  ! 
Mow  much  unlike  thmt  Hector,  who  rttum'^d 
Clad  in  Achilles'  apoiia.' 

And  again: 

From  thence  a  thousand  leeaer  poets  9prtmg 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Xome. 
Sometimee  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid  upon  a 

w(»d  too  feeble  to  sustain  it* 


^Troy  confounded  IkUa 

From  all  her  florfes :  if  it  might  have  stood 
By  any  power,  by  this  ri^ht  hand  it  tbouid. 
—And  though  my  outward  state  misfonune  hath 
Deprest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  fkitli. 
—Thus,  by  his  firaud  and  our  own  fahh  o'ercome, 
A  feiened  tear  destroys  us,  afainst  whom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail. 
Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  MO 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  his 
verses ;  in  one  passage  the  word  die  rhymes 
three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  are  in  his  first  pro- 
ductions, where  he  was  less  skiUbl,  or  at  leas* 
less  dexterous  in  the  use  of  words ;  and  thoivh 
they  had  been  more  frequent,  they  eoidd  oiuy 
have  lessened  the  grace,  not  the  strength,  of  his 
composition.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  im- 
proved our  taste,  and  advanced  our  language ; 
and  whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gra- 
titude, though,  having  done  much,  he  left  nuich 
to  do. 
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The  We  of  Milton  has  been  alr»dy  written  in 
•o  many  forms,  and  with  such  minute  impury, 
that  I  might  perhaps  more  properly  have  con- 
tented myself  with  the  addition  of  a  few  notes  on 
Mr.  Penton's  elegant  Abridgment,  but  that  a 
new  narrative  was  thouglit  necessary  to  the  uni- 
formity of  this  edition. 

John  Milton  was  bjr  birth  a  gentleman,  de* 
•cended  from  the  proprietors  of^  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  whom,  forfeited 
h'ts  estate  in  the  times  of  York  and  Llancaster. 
Which  side  he  took  I  know  not ;  his  descend- 
ant inherited  no  veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 

His  grandfather,  John,  was  keeper  of  the 
forest  of  Shotover,  a  zealous  papist,  who  disin* 
berited  his  son  because  he  had  forsaken  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherit- 
ed, had  recourse  for  his  support  to  the  profession 
of  a  scrivener.  He  was  a  man  eminent  for  his 
•kill  in  music,  many  of  his  com{H)8itions  being 
■till  to  be  found  ;  and  his  reputation  in  his  pro- 
frssion  was  such,  that  he  grew  rich,  and  retired 
.  to  an  estate.  He  had  probably  more  tMm  com- 
mon literature,  as  lii.s  son  addresses  him  in  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  Latin  poems.  He  married 
a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Caston,  a  Welsh 
fomily,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John,  the 
poet,  and  Christopher,  who  studied  tiie  law,  and 
adhered,  as  the  law  taught  liim,  to  the  King*s 
party,  for  which  he  was  a  while  persecuted  ;  but 
having,  by  his  brothci's  interest,  obtained  per- 
mbsion  to  live  in  quiet,  he  supported  himaelf  so 
honourably  by  chamber-practice,  that,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  King  James,  he  wkb 
knighted,  and  made  a  judge ;  but,  his  constitu- 
tion being  too  weak  for  bunness,  he  retired  be- 
fore any  disreputable  compliances  became  ne- 
ceMary. 

He  had  likewise  a  daughter,  Anne,  whom  he 
mtnied  with  oonnderable  foitmie  to  Edward 


Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewsbury,  and  rote 
in  the  Crown-office  to  be  secondary :  by  him, 
she  had  two  sons,  John  and  Edward,  who  were 
educated  by  the  poet,  and  from  whom  is  derri'ed 
the  only  authentic  account  of  his  domestic  man- 
ners. 

John,  the  poet,  was  bom  in  his  fatlicr's  hoos?, 
at  the  Spread  Eagle,  in  Bread-street,  Dec.  9, 
1608,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning. 
His  father  appears  to  have  been  very  solicitous 
about  his  education ;  for  he  was  instructed  at 
first  by  private  tuition,  under  die  care  of  Tho 
mas  Young,  who  was  aflerwards  chaplain  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Hamburg,  and  of  whom 
we  have  reason  to  think  well,  since  his  scholar 
considered  him  as  worthy  of  an  epistolary  elegy. 

Ho  was  then  sent  to  St,  Paul's  School,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gill ;  and  removed,  in  the  bogin- 
ning  of  his  sixteenth  year,  to  Christ's  College,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he'entcred  a  sizar,*  Fob.  12, 
1624. 

He  was  at  this  time  eminently  skilled  in  the 
Latin  lonj^e ;  and  he  himself,  by  annexing  tlie 
dates  to  his  first  compositions,  a  boast  of  which 
the  learned  Politian  nad  given  him  an  example, 
seems  to  commend  the  earliness  of  his  own  pro- 
ficiency to  the  notice  of  posterity.  But  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  vernal  fertility  have  been  surpassed 
by  many,  and  particularly  by  his  contemporaiy 
Cowley.  Of  the  poweis  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  estimate :  many  have  excelled  Milton 
in  thdr  first  essays,  who  never  rose  to  works  like 
Paradise  Lost 


♦  In  this  apsenion  Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken.  Milton 
waa  admitted  a  pensioner,  and  not  a  sizar,  ae  will  appear 
bf  the  follnwfns  extract  from  the  College  Register, 
"Johannes  Milion  LondinensiSt  filius  Johannia,  in«utu~ 
tua  fuit  in  literarum  elementis  sub  Mag*ro  Oil]  Oymnaiiii 
PauIIni,  prsfecto;  admi-*aas  est  Pen»ionariu»  Minor 
Feb.  19*,  lttM,aab  M>ro  Chappell,  aolvitq.  pro  Inpr 
0/.  lOa.  Od.»»— 11 
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At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  uses  till  he  is  six- 
teen, he  translated  or  versified  two  Psalms,  114 
•nd  136,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the  public 
eye :  but  they  raise  no  great  expectations ;  they 
would  in  any  numerous  school  have  obtained 
praise,  but  not  excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  elecies  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ton  in  his  eighteenth  year,  by  which  it  appears 
(hat  he  had  then  reaci  the  Roman  authors  with 
very  nice  discernment.  I  once  heard  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton, thtf  tianslator  of  Polybiu?,  remaik,  what  I 
Ih'mk  is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  ArsI  Elnsli^hman 
who,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latin  verses 
with  clsssic  elegance.  If  anv  exceptions  can  ho 
made,  they  arc  vvr)*  few  :  l^addon  and  Ascham, 
the  pride  of  Elizahcth^s  reign,  however  they  have 
■iirccedcd  in  prose,  no  sooner  attempt  verse  than 
rhey  provoke  derision.  If  we  productyl  anv  thing 
woftiiy  of  notice  beibre  the  elegies  of  Milton,  it 
was  perhaps  Alabaster^  Roxana.* 

Of  the  exercises  wliich  the  rules  of  the  Uni\-er- 
sity  required,  some  were  published  by  him  in  his 
maturfT  Tear<i.  They  nad  been  undoubtedly 
applaudeJ,  for  th(*y  were  such  as  few  can  per- 
form :  yet  there  is  reason  to  puspcct  that  he  wai< 
regarded  in  hi^  college  with  no  ^rreai  fondness. 
That  he  obtained  no  fellow j: hip  is  certain ;  but 
the  unkindness  with  which  he  was  treated 
was  not  merely  negative.  I  am  ashamed  to 
relate,  what  1  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one 
of  the  la!>l  students  in  cither  University  tliat  suf- 
fered the  public  indignity  of  corpoial  correction. 

It  was,  in  theviolenceof controveisial  hostility, 
objected  to  him,  that  he  was  expelled :  this  he 
steadily  denies,  and  it  wad  apparently  not  true  ; 
but  it  seems  plain,  from  his  own  verses  to  Diodati, 
that  he  had  incurred  nicficc/ifrn,  a  temrx>rary  dis- 
mission into  the  country*,  with  perhaps  the  loss 
of  a  term: 

Mp  tenet  urbt  ref.u6  qnMin  Thau:esi!i  aMuit  und^. 

Mcque  itrc  iiiviuim.  pairi.t  i)ulri<  habet. 
Jam  nee  apiniiiri-Mim  niihi  rurareii^cre  Camum, 

Ne€  Juduin  rfin  »ne  'ariif  aitifit  amor. — 
Nee  Juri  libel  u^ijm.  ininii.-  p-TiVrre  inaciitri, 

Cft'toraque  iiiseniii  iioii  subr'iii.da  into. 
91  jj't  hf-r  fxth'u'm  f*«iricyi  :iiiiIi.-#o  i^enaiea, 

Et  vacuum  curitiHri  srAti^  Mqui, 
Xon  eeo  \elpm^'itgi  nonn-n  -fonemve  recuao 

LaKus  et  tjiln'  cuiMlilloiitf  fru^^r. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which  even 
kindnc«s  and  ri'Vt»rence  can  ci\o  the  term  r</f/i 
/«n»,  *'  it  habitation  fr(;in  which  he  is  excluded  ;*' 
or  how  exile  can  l»^  olJierw  isc  interpreted.  lie 
di<:larcs  yet  more,  that  he  is  wearj-  of  enduring 
Ihe  threats  of  a  ri^rous  ma^itr^  and  something  ehty 
vhich  a  ttmptr  like  his  cannot  undergo.  What 
was  more  than  threat  was  pn^bably  punishment, 
'j'his  p'lfMii,  which  mentions  liis  rji/«,  proves 
hkewi*'r  that  it  was  not  perpetual :  for  it  cnn- 
cludop  with  a  resolution  ot  returning  some  time 
to  C'ambridg»\  And  it  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  willinsriie:»s  with  which  he  has  perpetuated 
the  mrniory  of  his  exile,  that  its  cauae  was  sucli 
as  gave  him  no  shame. 

He  took  bcth  the  usual  degrees;  that  of 
bachelor  in  I63d,  and  that  of  master  in  1632 ;  but 
be  left  the  University  with  no  kindness  for  its  in- 
stitution, aUenated  either  by  the  injudkaous  se^e- 
rily  of  his  sovernors,  or  liis  own  captiooa  per- 
Tertencss^  The  cause  cannot  now  oe  known, 
hut  the  efl&ct  appears  ui  his  writings.  His  scheme 


of  education,  inscribed  to  Hartlib,  supersedes  all 
academical  instruction,  being  intended  to  coin* 
prise  the  m-hole  time  which  men  usually  spend  in 
literature,  from  theit  entrance  upon 'grammar, 
^till  thev  proceed,  as  h  is  called,  masters  of  arts." 
And  in  Kis  discourse  ^  on  the  likeliesi  m-ay  to  r^ 
move  hirelings  out  of  the  church/*  he  ingeniously 
proposes,  that  "the  proliu  of  the  lands  forfeited 
by  the  act  for  superstitious  uses  should  be  applied 
to  such  academies,  all  over  tlie  land,  where  Ian* 
guages  and  art^  may  be  tauffht  together ;  so  thai 
youth  may  be  at  once  brought  up  to  a  competency 
of  learning  and  an  honest  trade,  by  which  means, 
fiuch  of  them  as  had  the  gift,  being  enabled  to 
support  themselves  (without  tithes)  by  the  latter, 
may,  by  the  help  of  the  former,  become  worthy 
preachers." 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical  educatkm, 
as  it  was  then  conducted,  is,  that  men  designed 
tor  orders  in  the  church  were  permitled  to  act 
plays,  "wriihinir  and  unbonmg  their  cleifT 
limbs  to  all  the  ainlic  and  dishonest  gestures  of 
Trincalos,*  bufibonfr,  and  bawds,  prostitutmg  the 
shame  of  that  ministry  which  they  bad,  or  «-«re 
near  having,  to  the  eves  of  the  conrtiers  and  court 
ladie!>,  their  grooms  and  mademoiselles.*' 

This  is  sufficir/ntlv  pee\ish  in  a  man  who, 
when  he  mentions  hfs  exile  from  the  college,  re- 
lates, with  great  luxuriance,  the  compensation 
which  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  amird  him. 
Plays  were  iherelbre  only  criminal  wkien  they 
were  acted  by  academics. 

He  went  to  the  University  with  a  design  of 
entering  into  the  church,  but  in  time  altered  his 
mind :  for  he  declarwl,  that  whoever  iKcame  a 
clerg}-man  mu«t  "  subscribe  f-lave,  and  take  an 
oath  withal,  which,  imle*s  he  lock  iftith  a  con- 
science that  could  not  retch,  he  must  straight  peib 
iure  himself.  He  thoucht  it  better  to  prefer  a 
blameless  silence  before  the  office  of  speaking; 
bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  rorsm-ea> 
ing." 

These  expressiuns  are,  I  tind,  applied,  to  the 
siibscrintinn  of  the  Articles  ;  but  it  seems  more 

rrobable  that  they  relate  to  canonical  obedience, 
know  not  any  'of  the  Articles  which  seem  to 
thwart  his  opinions :  hut  the  thoughts  of  obedi- 
ence, whether  canonical  or  civil,  raised  his  indig- 
nation. 

His  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  ministry, 
p<;rhaps  not  yet  advanced  to  a  pcltlfd  resolution 
of  declining  it.  aiipears  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
iViend^,  who  had  rt proved  his  suspended  and 
dilators-  lifV-,  which  he  seems  to  have  imputed  to 
un  insatiable  ruriositv,  and  fantastic  luxury  of 
various  knowlrdge.  "to  thi?  he  writes  a  cool  and 
plau«ihle  answer,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  per- 
suade him,  that  the  delay  proceeds  not  from  the 
delights  of  desultory  stucly,  but  fiom  the  desire  of 
obtaining  more  fitnef^s  for  his  task  ;  and  tliat  he 
goes  on.  *'  not  taking  thought  of  being  late,  so  it 
jjivps  advantage  to  be  more  tiL" 

AVhen  he  letY  the  University,  he  returned  to  his 
father,  then  residing  at  Hoctom,  in  Buckingham- 
shire,  with  m-hoin  he  hved  fire  years,  in  which 


•  By  llie  meniioD  of  ihit  name,  he  evUentlj  refcw  to 
AlbfeOMZor,  acted  at  Cambridce  \u  IM4.    IpKjramu.  an.l 
other  play,  were  perij-rmed  at  tjie  ""J*  ""J*:,^™ 
ThcGi-ief^lf-'ir 


«  PuUMMd  18U^-K. 


uinrr   pmj*    i.c»w  ^«. •.•-..-*.-    — 

practice  m»»  then  rery  frequent, 
fbrmaiice  at  either  UrlTereity  wa 
vrkMii  b*  Chriatopher  Sman.  ai.n  r^j«'ir- 
teoks  Colteffc,  CamhrMfe,  »b..m  1 .4..-»- 
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time  M  IB  njrl  U»  havn  mutl  uil  t\w  (irevk  and 
Lftti  I  whUtm.  With  what  liiiiitationH  liiin  uiii- 
vermlity  in  Ui  bn  iiiuh'nitf>fNl,  who  shall  inform 
lit? 

It  niiffht  Imi  hii|>|nhc(),  tiiul  ht*  who  read  so 
mtirh  NhrMilii  hnvc  ih>iitt  iifiliiin^  rUe  ;  hiit  Mil- 
ton fniind  tiTiif  !  )  ■-.  rilo  the*  numk  ot*  "  ( 'Oinuj«,*' 
whirh  wiirt  pn'Mfiili'd  at  Jjudluw,  tiii'n  the  n'lfi- 
denctitiftho  i<oi-il  ProHiilfiit  nfWalo;*,  in  1634; 
ami  had  llic.  lioiioiir  orhciiiir  nvWd  hv  the  J'^ri  of 
Bridfp'watt>r*t4  HdMH  aiul  daiiirhlor.  I'hc  tu'tioii  itf 
rierivud  fioin  I  IoiihtV  Cirrt*  ;*  but  wo  never  can 
rafiis(f  to  any  niiKli'ni  tho  libt'rly  of  borrowing 
frani  Uihiut': 

A  «,iii«  ri*ti  lontr  |ti>reiiiii 

Vutuin  rivni*«orj  riiranttir  :u]ui!i. 

Hifl  noxt  |inMiiii-tioM  w.ik  **  LyriiluV  uii  cl<^ 
IT}*,  writti'ii  111  lit:>7.  !•  I  iho  iloa'lli  of  Mr.  Kinff. 
t&e  non  of  Sir  John  Lvi:iu.  sfvrt'tarv  tor  In^land 
in  tho  tiiiit*  k4  lli:/.alii'ih,  Jaiii'V'<.  and  riiarlec 
Kinff  wa^  much  n  l*a\oiiii(i'  at  rainbridu*-.  and 
many  of  tlio  witi:  joutrd  to  du  hoiituir  to  hi5  im^ 
roory.  MiltonV  noqiuiiniuiuT  utiii  tho  Italian 
writors*  may  In*  disiHiM'ii-d  by  a  mixture  ofloiitfiT 
and  iihunor  vor^fK.  a^l^udim;  to  (hi*  nilrs of  Tii:^ 
can  (HMMr^,  uiui  ir.>  luah^^iiiiy  to  tiio  i-huixli.  by 
■ome  hncji  wiiu-ii  art*  uU'T{vt>i(Nl  as  ihn*a(omnJ; 
ila  rxliTininiitloii. 

lio  \*  »u]>)M»sr<i  iiUou:  tli:<timo  to  havi^  wriiton 
his  •*  Ar\<aiii*:< ;"  lor.  \*!iur  iio  Intnl  at  Uortoii,hr 
H*rNl  voniotiiiit's  to  siral  t'mm  hi*  i&didioii  a  fow 
day#«  whiih  ho  >:v:i(  at  llan'tir'id.  (ho  Ihuim*  of 
tl»  rouuli\i<<-iloM  :\^K  V  o\  1  V:o\ .  w  iU';i'  :iu'  "  Ar- 
cinlc*"  inudo  {Hirt  of  a  dcainatu'  rMienaiiniK'n:. 

H<*  U'lra:!  now  (o  i<ro\»  woAr\  of  iho  i^mnlr^'. 
ami  had  5oun'  {Mii)v»:M»f  taki;ii:\-lMniboi:!>  in  tht» 
Inn*  of  l*'Mirt.  wlun  tli-»  d-atii  k^\  hi*  iiu^tiior  sol 
liun  al  hJvriy  toliAvo!.  Iiir  wh;ch  ho  ob:am(^l  hi* 
faihcr*5  oi»5\*ovt.  a:id  Mr  Uo:i;\  \N  otton'ji  dmv-  j 
lion*:   with   tao  oo'.rl»ra:r»;   I'nvrpt  H'pnidnuv.  i 
i  is'i.*:*- 1    W-;;.':.    (^   •'.    r;*i\   >,*iA;.' :  *' thought  it  j 
rlttse.  and  iiH»k*  Uh»si\*'  ■ 

In  ltf;i!*  ho  lol\  Kna:>.md.  and  wont  lirH  lo' 
)hkx\*  \  whcn\  by  tho  fax  our  of  l^ml  S«*;i;tanio:o,  : 
be  hjtel  th#  oi»pv»rt;mi!\  of  >iMtin£  Vvi\>tm^  ihon  | 
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rosidintf  at  the  Fmnch  court  as  ambassador  from 
f 'liriMliana  of  Sweden.  From  Paris  ne  hasted 
into  Italy,  of  which  he  had  witli  |iarlicular  diii- 
^Miec  Ktudied  tlic  Iangua<*e  and  literature  ;  and 
thonfflk  hti  seems  to  have  intended  a  ver}*  quick 
perambulation  of  the  coimtry,  stayed  two  months 
at  Florence ;  where  he  found  h^is  way  into  the 
academies,  and  produced  his  coinpositionii  witli 
tuich  applause  as  apiiears  to  have  oxalted  him  in 
hi»  own  opinion,  and  continued  him  in  the  hope, 
that,  **  by  labour  and  intense  study,  whir4),"  says 
he,  **  1  take  to  be  my  portion  in 'this  life,  joined 
with  a  stroiis!  propt^nsity  of  nature,"  he  might 
"  leave  souiotliincso  writion  to  aftertiiiM's,  as  they 
should  not  willinclv  let  it  die/* 

It  appearit  in  all  his  writings  that  he  had  tho 
luiual  i*oneoniitant  of  irroat  abilitie:*.  a  lol\y  and 
steady  conridonce  in  liimselt*,  periuif ix  not  without 
siimecontoiiipt  of  others  ;  for  scarcely  any  man 
ever  wnUo  so  murh,  and  nnUMHl  Sf>frw.     Of  his 

K raise  he  was  vi-rj-  fru^nil :  as  \\v  Pot  its  value 
ifii,  and  I'iuisidon'd  his  niontion  of  a  name  as  a 
stviirity  aipiinst  iho  waste  of  time,  and  a  certain 
presi^n-atixo  fmm  olilivion. 

A I  Flon^nce  he  innild  not,  iiideod.  oiiinplain  (hat 
his  nit^t  wantoti  di^(inl*Iion.  Tarlo  Uati  pre 
senied  him  w  ith  an  eiuvinlastic  ins4>ription.in  the 
tninitt  lapidari*  stylo  :  ami  Franoini  wrote  him  an 
ih!o»  of  which  the  tirj-t  stanza  is  only  empty  noise, 
tho  rest  an*  iH^rliaj*-*  \\m>  ditiiiso  ^on  common 
topics  :  but  The  la <:  is  natural  arui  atki  l>enutmi]. 

Vfx»m  Fliifi-'ne**  he  wont  to  Sitmna,  and  from 
Sionna  to  Uonie.  whorc  ho  w  a«  ajjain  reof.-ivf'd 
with  kindnos*  by  tht*  h-arnod  aiiil  iho  irreaL 
llolstoiiius.  tho  keop«T  o\  \\\v  A'aliran  Library*, 
who  had  n*sid«x1  thnv  yoarv  at  <.  Oxford,  introdu* 
otM  him  to  l*an)inal  Ba'rlH'iiiii :  and  he.  ut  a  mu- 
sical outortaininont.  waKfHi  for  him  at  tho  door, 
snd  bnl  him  by  tho  h:i!id  into  T!i,»  as«rniblv. 
Horo  Silvui:^!  praistsi  him  in  a  d:stioh.  and 
SaNilli  m  a  to(ra*tic  :  noitjiorof  ihi-m  K*i  much 
vj!uo.  The  Italia :is  won' j!amer^  by  (hi-*  liio- 
r.ir\  coo.iP'.oTx-.'  r  f,.r  ?*io  ojni^miniiss  with  w  hich 
M!b..>:t  fi'iMto  S.i'>i':!i.  ti».>v.::h  :U'!  soi  un^  ajjain-r 
.(  ^TorM  i:ramm:in»n.  turn  iho  Imlaiuo  imiispu- 
:aMy  m  Mi':ori*s  t'axour. 

Of  (hose  Iiali.in  (eslimonios.  piH^r  as  thoy  are, 
■•..'  w.i<  ;>:.".; ;  ri.".!j!i  to  publish  th*nn before hif 
V  nv;t<  :  ••'...:::;•:  !io  <ay«:.  »«■•  cannot  In*  «ii«pec(fd 
\.\\  '.o  ba\.  N'VMi-!  ih..:  :•!.  v  u-ro  *a:d  ncn  fam 
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in  rani^  AuraNmonii  Wiiri6  his  cwwHtiymcn 
wen  coatendiiiff  for  their  rights.  H«  therefore 
came  back  to  Rome,  thot^  the  mcrehants 
ioformed  him  of  plots  laid  against  him  by  the 
Jesuits,  for  the  liberty  of  his  eonrefsatioas  on 
religion.  He  had  sense  enough  to  judge  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  therefore  kept  on  his 
way,  and  acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding  nor 
shunning  controversy.  He  had  perhaps  given 
soms  oncnce  by  risitinff  Galileo,  then  a  prisoner 
in  the  Inquisition  for  p^iloBophical  heresy  ;  and 
at  Naples  he  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  by  his 
declarations  on  religious  Questions,  he  had  ex- 
cluded himself  from  some  distinctions  which  he 
should  otherwise  have  paid  him.  But  such  con- 
duct, thouffh  it  did  not  please,  was  yet  suffi- 
cientiy  safe;  and  Milton  staved  two  months 
more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to  iFlorence  without 
molestation. 

From  Florence  he  visited  Lucca.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Venice ;  and,  having  sent  away 
a  collection  of  music  and  other  books,  travelled 
to  Geneva,  which  he  probably  consideced  as  the 
metropolis  of  orthodox  v. 

Here  he  reposed  as  in  a  congenial  element, 
and  became  acquainted  with  John  Diodati  and 
Prpderick  Spanheim,  two  learned  profe§8ors  of 
divinity.  From  Geneva,  he  passed  throiuh 
Prance,  and  came  home,  after  an  absence  of  a 
year  and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  Charles  Diodati ;  a  man  whom  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  stipposc  of  great  merit,  since  he  was 
thouj^t  by  Milton  worthy  of  a  poem,  entitled 
'*  Epitaphium  Damonis^**  written  with  the  com- 
mon but  childish  imitation  of  pastoral  Hfe. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one 
llnssel,  a  tailor  in  St'Bnde's  church-yard,  and 
undertook  the  education  of  John  and  Eldward 
Philips,  his  sister's  sons.  Finding  his  rooms  too 
little,  ho  took  a  house  and  garden  in  Aldersnte- 
•trcet,*  which  was  not  then  so  much  out  of  the 
world  as  it  \s  now  ;  and  chose  his  dwelling  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  passage,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  noise  of  the  street  Here  he  received  more 
-  bovs  to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to 
look  with  some  dej^ree  of  merriment  on  great 
[•romises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  countrymen  are 
contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches 
the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism 
m  a  private  boarding-school.  This  is  the  period 
of  his  life  from  which  all  his  biogra|^crs  seem 
mclined  to  shrink.  They  are  unwilling  that 
Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master  ; 
but,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  tUat  he  taught 
boys,  one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing, 
an^  another  that  his  motive  was  only  xeal  for 
the  propagation  of  learning  and  virtue ;  and  all 
tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only  to 


•  ThU  l«  Inaccurately  evpmsed :  Phflips,  and  Dr. 
Newton  after  him,  sajr  a  rarden.bouM,  L  e.  a  hoaae  eku' 
tied  in  a  carden,  and  or  which  there  were,  espedallj 
Id  the  north  eutrarbe  of  Loodoo,  very  many,  if  not  few 
cl««.  The  term  \m  technical,  and  fraquently  ocean  In 
the  Athen.  and  Fast.  Ozon.  The  meaning  thereof  may 
be  coUeeied  from  the  article,  Thomas  Famaby,  the  fa. 
moat  acho(4maaier,  of  whom  the  author  aays.  that  he 
tancht  in  Ooldsmith*8-reDts,  fn  Cripplefate  parieli|behind 
ReoeriMs^treet.  where  were  larn  rirdens  ana  band- 
some  hooees.  sf  itoo's  hoose  In  Jewm-saeet  waa  also  a 
tofhisdw^Uincaaftir 


prdea  hois,  asware  in 
bis  iiettJeaMiit  m  London. — ^H. 
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eieoas  an  act 
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as  in  it«elf  disgraoefiiL  His  father  was  alive ; 
his  allowance  was  not  ample ;  and  he  soppbed 
its  deficiences  by  an  honest  and  useful  einploy- 
ment. 

It  is  told  that  in  the  ait  of  education  he  per- 
formed  wonders ;  and  a  formidable  list  is  giyra 
of  tlie  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  read 
in  Aldersgatc-strect  by  youth  between  ten  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Tho«e  who  teil 
or  receive  those  stories  should  consider,  that  no 
body  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  lean. 
The  speed  of  the  horseman  must  be  limited  by 
the  power  of  the  horse.  Every  man  that  has 
ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others,  can  tell  what 
slow  advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and 
how  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant 
inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indiflerence, 
and  to  rectify  absurd  misspprvnension. 

Tho  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to 
teach  something  more  solid  than  the  commoo 
literatare  of  schools,  by  reading  those  antbon 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects;  snch  as  the 
Georgic  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  an- 
cients. This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  litentore 
projectors  of  that  age.  Cowley,  who  had  more 
means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  want- 
ing to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the 
same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary  college. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external 
nature,  and  the  sciences  whkh  that  knowledge 
requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  ^rcat  or  the  fre- 
quent business  of  the  human  mmd.  Whether 
we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether 
we  wish  to  be  usefid  or  pleasing,  the  lust  requi- 
site is  the  religious-and  moral  knowledge  of  n^t 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  thoee  examplet 
which  may  be  said  to  embody  troth,  and  prove 
by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinnms.  Pro- 
dence  and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of 
all  times  and  of  all  places ;  we  are  perpetually 
moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by 
chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature 
is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are 
voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learn- 
ing is  oi*  stich  rare  emergence,  that  one  ma} 
know  another  half  his  life,  without  being  able  to 
estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy ; 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immedi- 
ately appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at 
schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence, 
most  principles  ot  moral  truth,  and  most  materi- 
als for  conversation ;  and  these  purposes  are  best 
served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  tins  digression  as 
pedantic  or  paradoxical ;  for,  if  I  have  MUton 
a^nst  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It  was 
his  labour  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of 
nature  to  speculations  upon  ufe ;  but  the  iimoyiu* 
tors  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off  attention 
from  Ufe  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we 
are  placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants 
or  the  motions  of  the  stars :  Socrates  was  rathei 
of  opinion,  tnat  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how 
to  do  good  and  avoid  eviL 

'Om  TH  h  lUyftn  umiOhrf  teymBSfnt  ilisari. 

Of  institutions  we  majr  judge  by  their-eflbcte 
From  this  wonder-working  academy,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man  very 
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flOttneot  for  knowledge :  its  only  genuine  pro- 
ductj  I  believe,  is  a  small  history  or  poetry  writ- 
ten in  Latin  by  his  nephew  Philips,  of  which 
perhaps  none  oi  my  readers  has  ever  neard.'*' 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which 
he  imdertook,  he  laboured  wim  great  diligence, 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One  part  of 
.  his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was 
\  careful  to  instruct  h£  scholars  in  religion.  Ev- 
ery Sunday  was  spent  upon  theology ;  of  which 
'"  he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathered  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  in  the  Dutch 
universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study 
and  spare  diet :  only  now  and  then  he  allowed 
himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  and  indulgence 
with. some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controversies 
of  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath  to  blow  the 
flames  of  contention.  In  1641  he  published  a 
Treatise  of  Reformation,  in  two  books,  against 
the  established  churcli ;  being  willing  to  h^p  the 
puritans,  who  were,  he  says,  "inferior  to  the 
prelates  in  learning.'' 

Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  published  an 
Humble  Remonstrance,  in  defence  of  episco- 
pacy ;  to  which,  in  1641,  five  ministers,!  of  whose 
names  the  first  letters  made  the  celebrated  word 
Smictymnuuif  save  their  Answer.  Of  this 
Answer  a  Confutation  was  attempted  by  the 
learned  Usher ;  and  to  the  Confutation  Milton 
published  a  reply,  entided,  *<  Of  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy, and  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of  those  Testimo- 
nios  which  are  alleged  to  that  purpose  in  some 
late  Treatises,  one  whereof  soes  under  the  Name 
of  James,  Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh." 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  to  show,  by  his 
contemptuous  mention  of  Usher,  that  he  had 
now  adopted  the  puritanical  savagenoss  of  man- 
ners. His  next  work  was,  "  The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  by 
Mr.  John  Milton,  1642."  In  this  book  he  disco- 
vers, not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with 
calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his  own 
powers ;  and  promises  to  unaertakc  something, 
ne  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and 
honour  to  his  country.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is 
not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be 
addea,  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  ge- 
nerous arts  and  a&irs:  till  which  in  some 
measure  be  compassed,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  expectation."  From  a  promise  like  this,  at 
once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  expec- 
ted the  "Paradise  Lost" 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pam- 
phlets, upon  the  same  question.    To  one  oT  his 


*  Johnson  did  noi  bore  allude  to  Philip's  **  Thoatnim 
Foeurum,'*  as  has  been  Ignorantly  supposed,  but  (as  he 
htmseir  informed  Mr.  Malone)  to  Wiother  work  hj  the 
iame  author,  entitled,  **  Tractatulus  de  Carmine  drama« 
tfs  Poeiarum  Veierum  prosertim  in  Choris  tnficis  et 
▼eteris  ComcBdlaD.  Cui  subjunsitur  compendiose  enu- 
meratio  poeiarum  (saltpm  quorum  fame  maxim  emituit) 
qui  a  tempore  Dantls  Atlgini  usquead  hunc  aetatera  da- 
nierant,"  Itc.— J.  B. 

t-Stephsn  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamj.Tboii^sToun^, 
Matthaw  IVeweontf  n,  William  SpurMow.— R. 


antagonista,  who  affirms  that  he  was  '^vomited 
out  of  the  University,"  he  answers  in  general 
terms.  ''The  fellows  of  the  coUese  wherein  I 
spent  some  years,  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  ta- 
ken twodegrecs,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many 
times  how  much  better  it  would  content  them 
that  I  should  stay. — Ab  for  the  common  appro- 
bation or  dislike  of  that  place  as  now  it  is,  that 
I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  myself  the  more 
for  that,  too  simple  is  the  answerer,  if  he  think 
to  obtain  with  me.  Of  small  practice  were  the 
physician  who  could  not  .judge,  by  what  she  and 
her  sister  have  of  long  time  vomited,  that  the 
worser  stuflT  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach, 
but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is 
queasy ;  she  vomits  now  out  of  sickness  ;  but 
before  it  will  be  wdl  with  her,  she  must  vomit 
by  strong  physic.  The  University,  in  the  time 
other  better  health,  and  my  younger  judgment, 
I  never  greatly  admired,  but  now  much  less." 

This  is  surely  the  language  of  a  man  who 
thinks  that  he  has  been  iniured.  He  proceeds 
to  describe  the  course  of  nis  conduct,  and  the 
train  of  his  thoughts ;  and,  because  he  has  been 
suspected  of  incontinence,  gives  an  account  of 
his  own  purity :  '*  that  if  I  be  justly  charged," 
says  he,  "  with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me 
with  tenfold  bhame." 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  roujgh,  and  such  per- 
haps was  that  of  his  antagonist  This  rough- 
ness he  justifies  by  great  examples  in  a  long 
digression.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be  humorous : 
"Lest  I  should  take  him  for  some  chaplain  in 
hand,  some  squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate,  one 
who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the  court- 
cupboard,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model 
of  nimself;  and  sets  me  out  half  a  dozen  phthi- 
sical mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  hoppinfl 
short  in  ^e  measure  of  convulsion  fits ;  in  whi^ 
labour  the  agony  of  his  withavinff  escaped  nar- 
rowly, insteul  of  well-sized  perioofs,  he  greets  us 
with  a  quantity  of  thumbring  poesies.  And  thus 
ends  this  section,  or  rather  dissection,  of  him- 
self." Sucli  is  the  controversial  merriment  of 
Milton ;  his  gloomy  seriousness  is  yet  more  of* 
fensive.  Such  is  his  malignity,  tnat  hell  grows 
darker  at  his  frown. 

His  father,  afler  Reading  was  taken  byE8se3L, 
came  to  reside  in  his  house  ;  and  his  school  in- 
creased. At  Whitsuntide,  in  his  thirty-fifth 
year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  oi  Mr. 
Powell,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  brought  her  to  town  with  him,  and  expected 
all  the  advantages  of  a  conjugal  life.  The  lady, 
however,  seems  not  much  to  have  delighted  m 
the  pleasures  of  spare  diet  and  hard  study  ;  for, 
as  Philips  relates,  'Miaving  for  a  month  led  a 
philosophic  life,  after  having  been  used  at  home 
to  a  great  house,  and  much  company  and  jovia- 
lity, her  friends,  possibly  by  her  oYm  desiro,  made 
earnest  suit  to  have  her  company  the  remaining 
part  of  the  summer;  which  was  granted  upon 
a  promise  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas.*' 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife ; 
he  pursued  his  studies ;  and  now  and  then  visited 
the  Lady  Margaret  Leigh,  whom  he  has  men- 
tioned in  one  of  his  sonnets.  At  last  Michael- 
mas arrived ;  but  the  lady  had  no  inclination  to 
return  to  the  sullen  gloom  of  her  husband's  ha- 
bitation, and  therefore  very  willingly  forgot  hea 
promise.  He  sent  her  a  letter,  but  had  no  an- 
hs  sent  more  with  the  same  success.    If 
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floaldb«all^edthfttUCtanaiMcui7;betlMn-|Jt,b««  pndMsd  a  ■uMim  m  tiv  mdmoe  of 


flOUUlM allied  thfttMtanaiMcuiT;tetlMn- lit,  tew  pndMsd  a  pmMiM  m  ttm  flcie 
Ibre  despatched  a  me Mengg^bcmg  by  thb  tune  I  meniaent,  vbkli  fauiMii  undavtaading 


■«*■«  niTW|^iv iB^w  «  iiM  —11  iiJUiif  iwii^  wj  ■■■■■  ■■■■■!•  I  j|VTcrai0C1llf  «>IIKD  miaUl  lUKICIWnCUIlK  BCCHB* 

loo  angry  to  so  himselC  His  inni  ngi  i  «ras  j  Eithc'rto  unable  to  Mhre.  If  iw^h^^  mar  ba 
■em  back  with  smne  contempt.  The  £nily  of  I  pabluhcd  bai  what  chil  anthohtr  tiiall  Wva 
the  Lady  weie  caTalien.  '  previoiulT  approied,  poarer  nnut  elwaTs  be  tha 

In  a  man,  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit  j  standaid  of  troth ;  if^eTcrT  dRamer  vi  iano«^ 
was  hke  Miiton*%  leas  provocation  than  thb  .  tions  may  propagate  las  pngcctSy  thoc  can  ba 
might  have  raised  Yiolent  rasentmenL  Milton  i  no  settlement ;  if  erery  mnmorer  at  gofenmeot 
J  -^a.  i?_-_  t___^  _  .■■    I    «.  rfiflusedisooDtent.  therecan  be  no  peaea; 

"  ereiy  ckeplic  in  theology  mar  leaeh  his 
J  there  can  be  no  idigioo.  The  remsdy 
(in  1644)  **The  Doctiine  and  Discipline  of  Di-  ',  against  these  evib  is  to  ponisi^thc  anthon ;  fi« 
Torce ;"  which  was  followed  by  "  The  Judgment  it  is  yet  allowed  that  erery  society  may  pimi^ 
of  Martin  Bucer,  ooncerrang  UiTorce  \"  and  the  j  though  not  prevent  the  poblicaticMi  of 'opiaioas 
next  year, bis  Tetxachordon, ^^Ejcpoartions  upon  -  wUcb  that  sooetT  ihall  tluak  pemidoos;  b«l 
the  four  chief  Places  of  Scripture  wlucfa  treat  of  •  this  punishment,  thoi^  it  may  crDahtheautkoi^ 
Marriage.**  j  promotes  the  book  ;  and  it  seems  no*,  m 

This  innoratioo  aras  opposed,  as  mifbt  be  ex-  |  sonable  to  leare  the  right  of  printing  nnre 

£9cted,  by  the  cler;gF,  who,  then  holding  their !  because  writers  msy  be  afterwards  < 
mous  assembly  at  Westminster,  procured  that  i  than  it  wouU  be  to  sleep  with  doors  

the  author  should  be  called  before  the  Lords ;  '  because  bv  our  Jawv  we  can  hanf  a  thief 

"but  —  -  -  - 

ring 

didi 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much  written 
•gainst  ban,  nor  any  thing  by  any  writer  of  emi- 
nence.* The  antagonist  that  appeared  is  styled 
by  him,  A  Merving  mmn  famed  ssKHCor.  Howel, 
in  his  Letters,  mentions  the  new  doctrine  with 


It  that  house,"  says  Wood,  **  whether  appro- 
r  the  doctrine,  or  not  &Tonring  his  accusers, 


But,  wliatcTer  were  his  engagements,  dvfl  ar 
domestic^  poetry  was  nerer  long  out  of  hii 
thougfatsL 

About  this  time,  (1615,)  a  ooOectiooof  hisLa- 
tin  and  EngHsh  poean  appeared,  in  whidi  d» 
''Allegro'*  and  "Penseroao,-'  with  sonw  ochen^ 
were  first  published. 
He  had  taken  a  large  bouse  in  Ba:bacaa  tar 
eontempt  ;t  and  it  was,  1  suppose,  thought  more  the  reception  of  scholan ;  but  the  numerous  ra- 
worthy  of  derision  than  of  confuUtion.  He  j  lations  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  seneroiuly  graat- 
eomplains  of  this  neglect  in  two  sonnets,  of ;  ed  refuge  for  a  while,  occupieic!  hif  roomie  In 
which  the  first  is  contemptible,  and  the  second  ;  time,  howerer.  they  vent  away:  "and  &• 
notexcellenL  j  bouse  again,*^  says  Philips,  "now  looked  &a 

From  this  time  it  is  obscnred  that  he  became  j  a  hou«e  of  the  motes  only,  though  the  arceflHioa 
an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  had  -  of  scholars  wa«  not  zrtaL  Pocsib^r  bis  hariag 
CsToured  before.  He  tHat  changes  his  party  by  .  proceeded  so  far  in  the  education  o^  yooth  may 
his  humour,  is  not  more  viriuous  than  he  that  i  nave  been  the  occasion  of  lus  adrenariea  c*^vp 
changes  it  by  his  interest;  he  loves  himwlf  j  him  pedagogue  and  schoolmaster ;  whereas  k« 
rather  than  troth.  >  ^^11  known' he  nerer  fei  up  for  a  pabHc  school 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that  j  to  teach  all  the  young  fry  of  a  pansb :  but  ooSy 
Milton  was  not  an  unresisting  sufferer  of  injn-  was  willing  to  impart  liis  leaniicg  and  know, 
lies ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to  put ;  ledge  to  fai^'reiatBons.  and  the  sons  of  senrlemcB 
his  doctrine  in  practice,  by  courting  a  young  ;  who  wf>re  his  intimate  iriendf,  an<j  that  neither 
woman  of  great  accomplislunents,  the  daughter  '  his  writxn£s  nor  his  war  of  teaching  ever  aa- 
of  one  Doctor  Davis,  who  was  however  not  voored  in  the  least  of  nwJantry." 
readv  to  compiv,  thf>y  resolved  to  endeavour  a  Thus  Uborionshr  ooes  hi§  nephew  exteauala 
reunion.  He  went  sometimes  to  the  house  of  what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what  might  be  con- 
one  Blackboroush,  his  relation,  in  the  lane  of  fessed  vnthom  dif  grace.  >f  i3ton  waf  net  a  man 
SL  Martinis  le-Grand,  and  at  one  of  hi§  usual  ;  who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean  empiov- 
visits  was  surprised  to  soe  his  wife  come  from  nwnt.  This  Sow^vpt.  hi«  w^rmeft  friends 
another  room,  and  implore  forcivcnes*  on  her  •  se<-m  m#l  to  hm^  e  found :  thex  iher^ore  i2nft 
knees.  He  rejiisted  her  entreaties  for  a  while  :  and  palliate.  He  did  not  lell  i-teratore  to  all 
"but  partly,"  says  Philips,  "  his  own  generous  comers  at  an  open  -hop  •  h»  was  a  chamber- 
nature,  more  inclinable  lo  reconciliation  than  to  ;  milliner,  and  measured  his  commodities  only  to 

perseverance  in  aneer  or  revenge,  and  partly  the  .  his  friends.  ^. 

strong  intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon  J      Philips,  evidently  mipatsent  of  newm^  faaa 
brought  him  to  an  act  of  oblivion  and  a  firm  |  in  thi*  state  of  degradation,  tets  us  that  it  wh 
"    '-  - --: —  .-   — --s.  'notions  continued:  and.  to  raise  hi«  character 

azain.  has  a  mind  to  invest  him  with  mibtaiy 
splendour:  "He  is  much  mivtaken."*  he  sayi, 
"if  there  was  not  aboot  this  time  a  de«ifn'of 
making  him  an  adniunt-general  in  Sir  WSfiam 
'^'aller's  araiy.  ^t  the  new-modeiling  of  the 
army  proved  an  obstraction  to  the  design."  An 
eveiit  cannot  be  set  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  by  havinsr  been  only  deigned  mhc*ft 


league  of  peace.*^  It  were  injurious  to  omit, 
that  Milton  afterward*  received  her  iaiher  and 
her  brothers  in  his  own  hou«f»,  when  they  were 
Astresaed,  with  other  royali<ts. 

He  published  about  the  same  time  his  ^ireopm- 
gtticfl,  a  Speech  of  ^Tr.  JoJm  Milton >br  the  Liber- 
ty of  urdieensed  Printinz*  The  danger  of  such 
unbounded  liberty,  and  the  danger  of  bounding 


•  It  wu  animadrenM  upon,  but  wiihoxa  anjmecijon  ■  '•"•<•  "f  *  "■*»  ^  ■*>*  ■••**  mhi^en.  MiJtan 
of  Milfon  •  name,  br  Biib^p  Hall,  in  bix  Cave?  of  C'D-  .  shall  be  a  pcda^o^vje  no  longer:  for.  if  Philips 
■ctence  D^cai*',  4,  Ca»ei.-J.  B.  __.  ^ !  be  not  much  mistaken.  KMnebodv  at  iome  tina 

tHe  i«rfn«  the  author  nf  r  a  fhnllow  taraioM  popfir :  j  A^^g-^^A  htm  for  m.  ankiifr 
toi  ihos  refert  to  H  in  his  in  3.x,  -  Of.  no«My  who  wrou  |  ^^fP*?  ^  J^  ^^  »,mr  was  ncw-M. 
•  taok  abooc  whmlnfr-J.  B  '      About  the  tune  that  the  army  was  umm  u^ 


MILTOK. 


BottMin,  wUck  opcMd  tackvvd  ■§»  Ub- 
cola'»  loD  FteU&    He  k  boC  lawva  to  have 


tA«  «M*  ^ttW  ^«pic 

oatibe  Aiticlestr 


he  coafinrted  hiirif  to  wnte,  ke  per- 
U  obIt  vhBt  kis  maaikmc   «fictittd; 

'  he  &d'iHiC  TetT  vifiludT  wmfich  the  »- 

eof  h>i  own  penwnn«it  and  the  ndaal 
frrrelcace  of  opoioas^  im  wiifinslT  iifatfily 
Md  then  hahitadhr  biMc^;  if  objecttc^  hy 
heim^  overboKedf  were  Beyotbraf  uki  desce  et^ 
BenuiKcd  eoontictiMi;  he  jet  shued  eohrthr 
HWiw  weakacai  of  Baa£2nd«  aad  niglk  he 
•o  bee  SDceie  than  hb  opponents.  BkiC  as  frc> 
tioQ  seUoa  leoves  a  sua  honesty  howvter  k 
BiijijtK  find  him^  Milton  b  soapvctcd  of  hnng 
iBt;ipoUt«d  the  book  c&l!od  -Icon  Butfike,'* 
which  ihe  coonctl  of  sute,  to  whom  he  was 
tww  ouftie  LaCib  secr«Unr«  eciploTed  hkn  to 
cea$uK,  bv  inserting  a,  pnver  taken  &om  Sid- 
nr\':s  *^  AnradisLy**  aoJ  imputia^  it  to  tbe  Kin^ ; 
w&»m  he  ch;ir^^  m  bt5  **  Icuooclasces^*  with 
the  U5e  of  this  ^n^cr^  a5  with  a  hcATT  cnBMs» 
m  :h«  indeceuc  Un^ua^  with  which  prosperitj 
had  imboldeaed  tiie  advocates  for  rchelhon  to 
in*utt  ail  that  k»  venerable  or  ^*at;  **W1m> 
would  have  imaged  jo  hctie  fear  in  him  of  ^ 
tru.'  al!-s$e«»a^  iVitv — adi«  immediatelT  be£Ke 
hb  deaths  to  pop  ioto  the  hand;*  of  tJbe  mre 
hUhop  that  attended  him»  as  a  $pecbl  rrac  of 
hb  soiBtlv  exerc.;»c;^  a  pnver  $«ulen  wofd  for' 
word  tfom  the  oiouih  of*  a  heathen 
prjL\  lu^f  to  a  heathcQ  J^»d  *"* 

fhe   i.>a),v:s    whikrh    the    Kitwr  ^ 
JuxoA  oa  tair  scadoid  UK^  rv^icaies 

m>  tUat  ihcv  wcfc  at  least  the  publtshers  c .  -  ,  __ 

pca\  cr ;  aud  l>r.  Birvh«  who  kad  ejiamtned  the   b  said,  commended  the  Deftnee  of  the  PtojaU^  her 

2U(tf«iiaD  wiih  j^At  care,  wa«  inclined  to  think   pvrpoM  most  be  to  torment  Salmasios,  who  was 
ic«\  the  tor|:er«.    The  u*e  a*  it  bv  adapution   then  at  coart;  for  neither  her  civil  station,  nor 
was  innoceut;  and  ilw'v  wl.o  couJki  so  noi^tJT^  her  natural  character,  could  dispose  her  to  fa 
ceu^ufc  It,  vkiih  a  httie' eJLten^^ioa  of  their  ma-'  rour  the  doctrine,  who  was  by  birth  a  qneen 
lice*  could  i>>ntriw  what  thcv  wanted  to  accuse,    and  by  temper  despotic. 

Kin^r  Charles  the  Seci>nd,  Wing  now  sheltered  i      That  Salmasias  was,  from  the  appearance  of 


doctriMhe< 
■antf ,  tn  the  stream  ol  SalmasinB,  which,  who- 
ever entered,  kft  half  hn  ▼iiifitj  behind  him. 
gsliMsiiii  was  a  FreBchman,  aod  was  nnhap- 
piij  BMiried  to  a  scold.  7^  es  Gslfiu,  sars  Mu 
IM,  cC,  vl  snml^  ■Isigiiii  ralKiracsics.  But  hb 
ne  pleaflnre  b  to  tax  ms  adrersary,  so  ro- 
sd  mr  iiUmimis,  wHh  Ticions  Latm.  He 
opens  hb  book  with  tdfing  that  he  has  used  per- 
SHM^  which  acjcoriinf  to  Milton,  a^fies  only 
a  mask,  in  a  senae  not  known  to  the  Romans, 
by  appho^  It  as  we  amd J  penmu  But  as  Ne- 
■Msn  is  Jwmjs  an  the  watch,  it  b  memorabb 
that  be  has  csfsiced  the  charge  of  a  solecism 
hT  an  fTpwarion  in  itself  grossly  solecbtical, 
w*hai  fix  one  of  those  supposed  blunders,  ha 
sayi^  as  Ker,  and  I  think  some  one  before  i ' 


ckelL  jprspMs  fe  grmmnatisUs  htis  va- 
pirfadnm*     From  vqrab^  which  has  a  pasaivo 
s,  iiffiarfm  can  never  be  derived.    No 
foiftU  hb  oiic^mal  trade ;  the  rights  of  na- 
f  and  of  kiitts,  sink  into  questions  of  gram- 
.  if  grasBmamns  &ctis8  them. 
Mitoo,  when  he  undertook  thb  answer,  was 
eak  of  body  and  dim  of  sight ;  but  his  will 
was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting  of  health 
was  inppGea  by  seal    He  was  revnirded  with 
athoosand  poonds,  and  hb  book  was  much  read ; 
for  paiadoz,  recommended  by  spirit  and  elegance, 
caaUy  gains  attention ;  and  he,  who  told  every 
saan'tli^t  he  was  equal  to  hb  Kmg,  could  hardly 
want  an  audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Salmasius  was  not 
(fispened  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read  with  equal   . 
aasemess,  b  very  crediole.    He  taught  only  the 
atals  doctrine  of  authority,  and  the  onpleasing 
dotf  of  submiwion,  and  he  had  been  so  long  not 


only  the  monarch  but  the  tyrant  of  literature 
gave  to  Dc !  that  almost  all  mankind  were  delighted  to  find 
5  took  away,  him  defied  and  insulted  b]^  a  new  name,  not  yet 
tshers  of  this   considered  as  anv  one*8  nvaL    If  Christina,  as 


in  llollaiul,  employed  Salma;siu#,  {>rx]a*v-«««.^r  ot* 
polite  Icaruinx  «t  i.e\-don,  to  write  a  d«  tViKX''  ot* 
ub  father  and  i^'  mottarvhv  :  and,  to  excite  hb 
industry,  gave  hiiu,  a:!t  was' reporttxi,  a  hundred 
JacobuA'».  2Ndinasiu$  vi-a^  a  man  of  skill  in 
languages,  knowledge  ol'antiquitv,  ajui  sagacitv 
of  emeiidatory  criticisiiu  almost'  exceeding  all 
hope  t«|*  huma'n  attainment :  ami  having,  by  ex- 
coMive  piaises  btn^n  coidirmed  in  sreat  con- 
fidence ot'  himself,  thought  he  probable  had  not 
much  considered  the  principles  of  society,  or 
the  riglits  id*  government,  undertook  the'  em- 
pioyniont  witliout  dbtrust  of  his  own  quali- 
ncations ;  and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing  was 
wonderful,  in  1049  published  "Defensio  Regis.** 
To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  sufii- 
cient  answer;  which  he  pertbrmed  (1651)  in 
such  a  manner,  tliat  HobbeB  declared  himself 
unable  to  decide  whose  language  was  best,  or 
whose  arguments  were  worst  In  my  opinioi^ 
Milton*s  periods  are  smoother,  neater,  ana 
more  (Kkinlcd ;  hut  he  delights  himself  with 
taaiinfhis  adversaiy  •■  much  aa  with  oonluting 
him.    Ho  makes  a  foolish  sllusion  of  Salmasius 


MiIton*s  book,  treated  with  neslect,  there  b  not 
mudi  proof;  but  to  a  man  so  lon^  accustomed 
to  admiration  a  little  praise  of  his  antasonbt 
would  be  sufficiently  oficiisive,  and  might  in- 
cline him  to  leave  Sweden,  from  which  however 
he  was  dismissed,  not  with  any  mark  of  eon- 
tempt,  but  with  a  train  of  attendants  scarcely 
less  than  regal. 

H^  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it  was  im- 
perfect, was  publishe<l  by  hb  son  in  the  year  of 
the  Restoration.  In  the  besinning,  being  pro- 
bably most  in  pain  for  his  Latini^,  he  endea- 
vours to  defend  his  use  of  the  word  pcrttns;  but, 
if  I  remember  right,  he  misses  a  better  authority 
than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of  Jovenal  in 
hb  fourth  satire : 

—Quid  agas,  ctim  dira  et  TiBdtor  omni 
Criinine  penona  e«t  ? 


.  d« 

lingut  Latint  obaenraUoitam  libri  duo.    Dacta  at  cnrA 

Joannia  Ker.  1719.*'   Ker  obaervea,  thac  vapubadsm 

Bolvciaroos  ;**  and  qnocM  Vaiasni  a>d 


The  work  here  referred  lo,  la  "  Salectarum 
1  llbri  i 


ia  **pififuls  ao! 
Crlmiua.— J.  B. 


hULTOK. 


As  Salinasias  reproached  Milton  with  lomng 
his  eyea  in  the  cjuarrel,  Milton  delighted  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  he  had  shortened  Sal- 
ma^ius^s  life,  and  both  perhaps  with  metre  ma- 
lignity than  reason.  Salmasius  died  at  the  Spa, 
SepL  3,  1653;  and  as  controvertists  are  cofti- 
manly  said  to  be  killed  by  their  last  dispute,  Mil* 
Ion  was  flattered  with  the  credit  of  aostroyio^ 
hinii 

Cromwell  had  now  dismissed  the  parliamrnt 
by  the  authority  of  which  he  had  destroyed  mo- 
narchy, and  commenced  monarch  himself,  undi^r 
the  title  of  Protector,  but  with  kingly  and  mare 
♦ban  kingly  power.  That  his  authority  wn* 
lawful,  never  was  pretended ;  ho  himself  fourid- 
jid  hia  right  only  in  necesntv;  but  Milton,  ha.v- 
/  mg  now  tasted  tlie  honey  of  public  employment, 
.  would  not  return  to  hunger  and  philosophy ; 
but,  continuing  to  exercise  his  office  under  a  ma- 
nifest usuroation,  betrayed  to  his  power  that  li- 
berty whicn  he  had  defended.  Nothing  can  be 
(nore  just  than  that  rebellion  should  end  in  sk- 
very ;  that  he  who  had  justified  the  murder  of 
hi^  king,  for  some  acts  which  seemed  to  him  un- 
fatwful,  should  now  sell  his  services  and  his  flat- 
teries to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  do  nothing  lawful 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  some  years  ;  but 
his  vigour  of  intellect  was  such,  that  he  was  not 
disabled  to  discharf^e  his  o(!ice  of  Latin  secre- 
tary, or  continue  his  controversies.  His  mind 
was  too  eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too  strong  to 
be  subdued. 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died  in  chiM- 
bed,  having  lefl  him  three  daughters.  As  hp 
probably  did  not  much  love  her,  he  did  not  lonir 
continue  the  appearance  of  lamenting  her;  but 
after  a  short  time  married  Catharine,  the  daugh- 
t?r  of  one  Captain  Woodcock,  of  Hackney;  n 
woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinions  likeliie: 
owi.  She  died,  within  a  year,  of  ohild-birth^ 
or  som*?  distemper  that  followed  it;  and  h^  r 
husband  honoured  her  memory  with  a  poor 
sonnet. 

Tho  first  reply  to  Milton's  "  Defbnsio  Populi '' 
u-ji-j  published  "in  16.^1,  called  "Apoloiria  pm 
ft  ego  ct  Populo  AngKcano,  contra  Johannis 
Polypragmatici  (alias  Miltoni)  dofendioncm  d'> 
!<truVtivam  Regis  et  Populi."  Of  this  the  au- 
thor, was  not  known  :  but  Milton,and  hisnephovv 
Piiilip<9,  under  whose  name  he  published  an  an- 
swer so  much  corrected  by  him  that  it  might  hi- 
r,all«»d  his  own,  imput<>d  it  to  Bramhal;  an  i. 
knowing  him  no  friend  to  regicides,  thought 
themselves  at  liberty  to  treat  him  as  if  they  hnrl 
known  what  they  only  suspected. 

Next  year  appeared  "  Regii  Sanguinis  clam*>r 
ud  CcBlum."  Of  this  the  author  Was  Peter  du 
Moulin,  who  was  afterwards  prebendary  of  Can- 
l;?rbury  ;  hot  Mortis,  or  More,  a  French  minis- 
ter, having  the  care  of  its  publication,  wi^^ 
ireatod  as  the  writer  by  Milton  in  his  "  Defen- 
sio  Secunda,"  and  overwhelmed  by  such  vio- 
lence of  invective,  that  he  began  to  shrink  undrr 
the  tempest,  and  gave  his  persecutors  the  means 
uf  knowing  the  true  author.  Du  Moulin  was 
now  in  grf*at  danger ;  but  Milton's  pride  ope« 
ratr;d  against  his  malignity ;  and  both  he  ami 
HIS  frien.is  were  more  willing  tlwt  Du  Mouliei 
should  escape  than  that  he  should  be  convicted 
</ mistake. 

Tn  t*iis  n-eond  defence  he  iliows  that  him  elo* 


quenee  i«  not  owreiy  satirical  ;  the  mdeneaa  of 
his  iQvectiys  is  equalled  by  the  groasness  of  hit 
flattary.  "  Deaerimer,  Cromwelic,  tu  solus  an- 
peres,  ad  te  aumma  nostranim  rerura  rcdiit,  in 
te  aolo  conststit,  insuperabili  tuae  yirtuti  cediroua 
cuncti,  nomine  vel  obloquente,  nisi  qui  a  <|mles 
inoequalia  ipee  honores  tibi  quosrit^  aut  digniori 
coneeasos  mvidet,  aut  non  intelligit  nihil  ease  in 
societate  hominum  magis  vel  Deo  gratum,  vd 
rationi  oonsentaneum,  ease  in  civitate  nihil  miui- 
us,  nihil  utilius,  quam  potiri  remm  dignimi- 
muin.  £umteagnoflcuntomnes,Cromudle,ea 
tu  ciyia  roaximns  et  glorioaiasimus,*  dux  pablid 
conailii,  cxercituum  fortissimorum  iroperator, 
pater  patrioB  gessiati.  Sic  ta  spontanea  bone- 
rum  omnium  et  animitus  miaaa  voce  aalutaria.** 

Cssar,  when  he  assumed  Uie  perp^ual  dicta- 
torship, had  not  more  servile  or  more  defiant 
flatteiy.  A  translation  may  show  its  aerrihty ; 
but  its  elegance  is  less  atUmable.  Having  ex- 
posed the  unskilfulness  or  selflshness  of  the  ibr* 
mor  government,  "  We  were  left,**  say  Miltoo. 
'*  to  ourselves :  the  whole  national  interest  fidl 
into  your  hands,  and  subsists  only  in  your  abili- 
ties. To  your  virtue,  overpowering  and  resist- 
less, every  man  gives  way,  except  some  who^ 
without  equal  quaUfications,  aspire  to  equal  ho- 
noura,  who  en\7  the  distinctions  of  merit  greater 
than  their  own,  or  who  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
in  the  coalition  of  human  society  nothing  » 
more  pleasing  to  God^  or  more  agreeable  to 
reason,  than  that  the  highe»t  mind  should  have 
the  sovereign  power.  Such,  sir,  are  you  by 
gen^hd  confession ;  such  are  the  things  achier- 
ed  by  you,  the  groatest  and  most  glorious  of  our 
countrymen,  the  director  of  our  public  councils, 
the  leader  of  unconqucred  armies,  the  father 
of  your  country ;  for  by  that  title  docs  eveiy 
good  man  hail  you  with  sincere  and  voluntaiy 
praise." 

Next  year,  having  defended  all  that  wanted 
defence,  ne  found  leisure  to  defend  himself!  Ha 
undertook  his  own  vindication  against  More, 
whom  he  declares  in  his  title  to  be  justly  called 
the  author  of  the  '*  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor." 
[n  this  there  is  no  want  of  vehemence  or  elo- 
quence, nor  does  he  forget  his  wonted  wiL 
*'  Moms  es  7  an  Momus  7  an  uterque  idem 
i'st  V*  He  then  remembers  that  Moms  is  Latin 
ibr  a  mulberry-tree,  and  hints  at  the  known 
transformation  : 

Poma  alba  rerebat 

Q,u«  post  nigra  tulit  Mor  us. 

With  this  piece  ended  his  controvereies ;  and 
he  from  this  time  gave  himself  up  to  his  private 
studies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  secietary  to  the  Protector,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  the  declaration  of  the  reasons 
for  a  war  with  Spain.  His  agency  was  consi- 
dered as  of  great  importance ;  for,  when  a 
treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the 
delay  was  publicly  imputed  to  Mr.  Milton*s  in 
disposition  ;  and  the  Swedish  agent  was  pro 
voked  to  express  his  wonder,  that  only  one  man 
in  England  could  write  Latin,  and  that  man 
blind. 

Being  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and  seeing 


•  It  may  be  doubted  whether  glorfosfssimus  be  here 
used  with  M1Iton*s  buaaied  purity.  Ret  gloriosa  le  aa 
iUmstriout  thing  ;  but  tir gloronu^  MPommoniy  ofcr«f. 
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himself  disencumbered  firom  eztenitl  ioteimp- 
tion,  he  seems  to  hare  recollected  his  former 
paiposes,  and  to  have  resumed  three  great  works 
which  he  had  planned  for  his  future  employ- 
ment ;  ar  epic  poem,  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  a  dictbnary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  dictionary,  seems  a  work  of  all 
others  least  practicable  in  a  state  of  blindness, 
because  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute 
mspection  and  collation.  Nor  would  Milton 
probably  have  begun  it  after  he  had  lost  his 
eyes ;  but,  having  had  it  always  before  him,  he 
continued  it,  says  Philips,  <*  almost  to  his  dying 
day ;  but  the  papers  were  so  discomposed  and 
deficient,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the 
press."  The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictionary 
printed  at  Cambrid^,  had  the  use  of  those  col- 
lections in  three  fohos ;  but  what  was  there  fate 
afterwards  is  not  known.*  ' '' 

To  compile  a  history  from  various  authors, 
when  they  can  only  be  consulted  by  other  eyes, 
is  not  eas;^,  nor  possible,  but  with  more  skilful 
and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of 
consulting  and  comparing  that  stopped  Milton's 
narrative  at  the  Conquest ;  a  period  at  which 
affairs  were  not  very  intricate,  nor  authors  very 
numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much 
deliberation,  long  choosing,  and  beginnini^  late, 
he  fixed  upon  *'  Paradise  Lost ;"  a  design  so 
comprehensive,  that  it  could  be  justified  only  by 
success.  He  had  once  desiiped  to  celebrate 
King  Arthur,  as  he  hints  in  his  verses  to'Man- 
•us  ;  but  "  Arthur  was  reserved,"  says  Fenton, 
**to  another  destiny.'t 

It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  pro- 
tects left  in  manuscript,  and  to  be  seen  m  a 
library  X  at  Cambridge,  that  he  had  digested  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject  into  one  of  those  wild 
dramas  which  were  anciently  called  Mysteries  :§ 
and  Philips  had  seen  what  he  terms  part  of  a 
tragedy,  beginning  with  the  first  ten  lines  of 
Satan^s  address  to  the  sun.  These  mysteries 
consist  of  allegorical  persons;  such  as  Justice, 
Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the  tragedy  or  mystery  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  there  are  two  plans  : 


The  Persons. 
MichAel. 

Chorua  of  Angels, 
Heavenly  Love. 


The  Persons. 

Moses. 

Divine  Justice,  Wisdom. 

Heavenly  Love. 


♦  The  "  Cambridge  Dictionary,**  published  In  4to. 
1603,  is  no  other  than  a  copy,  with  some  small  additions, 
of  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Littleton  in  16S),  by  sundry  persons, 
of  whom,  though  their  names  are  concealea,  there  is 
great  reason  to  conjecture  that  Milton^s  nephew,  Edward 
Philips,  is  one  ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  by  Wood,  Fasti, 
vol.  1.  p  216.  that  "Milton's  Thesaurus'"  came  to  his 
hands  ;  and  it  is  asserted,  in  the  preface  thereto,  that  the 
•ditors  thereof  had  the  use  of  three  large  folios  in  manu- 
script, collected  and  digested  into  alphabetical  order  by 
Mr.  John  Milton. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  additions,  together 
with  the  preface  above  mentioned,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
title  of  the  "  Cambridge  Dictionary,**  have  been  incor* 
Derated  and  printed  with  the  subsequent  editions  of 
'•Littleton's  Dictionary,**  till  that  of  173J.  Vid.  Biog. 
Brit  3'*^,  in  nou— So  that,  for  aught  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  Philips  was  the  last  possessor  or  Milton's 
MS. — H. 

t  Id  eat,  to  be  the  subject  of  an  heroic  poem,  written 
\j  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.— H. 

t  Trinity  College  —R. 

\  The  dramas  in  which  Justice,  Mercy,  Faith,  fcc. 
W«re   introduced,   were  Moralltiot,   not  Mysteries.— 


Lndfer. 


TIm  Evenlaf  tiar,  Hsa- 
perus. 

E^""'  1  ^^  '^  SerpenL    Chorus  of  Angels. 
Lucifer. 
Adam. 
Eve. 
Conscience. 


Conscience. 

Death. 

Labour, 

Bicknesi, 

Discontent. 

Ignorance, 

with  others: 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 


Mutes. 


Labour, 

Bicluiess, 

Discontent, 

Irnorance, 

Fear, 

Death. 

Faith,  Hope,  Cbaxliy. 
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PARADISE  LOST. 

The  Peraons. 

Moses  vpo\oy(luj  recounting  how  he  assmned 
his  true  body ;  that  it  corrupts  not,  because  it  is 
with  God  in  the  mount ;  declares  the  like  with 
Enoch  and  Elijah :  besides  the  purity  of  the 
place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  and  doods 
preserre  it  from  corruption ;  whence  exhorts  to 
the  sight  of  God ;  tells  they  cannot  see  Adam 
in  the  state  of  innocence,  by  reason  of  their  sin. 

f^j*    I  debating  what  should  bMome  of  man.  If  te 

Wisdom,]        ^*^^ 

Chorus  or  Angels  singing  a  hymn  of  the  Creatioii 

ACT  n. 

Heavenly  Love. 
Evening  Star. 

Chorus  sings  the  marriage-song,  and  describes  Psra 
dise. 

ACT  m. 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam'a  ruin. 
Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifto*s  leberioa 
andikll. 

ACT  IV. 

E^'lf*"^'^- 

Conscience  cites  them  to  Ood*s  examinanon. 

Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  loec 

ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 
•  •  •  -  presented  bv  an  ani^el  with 
Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,'Envy,  War,  Fa- ) 

mine,  Pestilence,   Sickness,   Discon«  >  Motes. 

tent.  Ignorance,  Fear,  Death,  ) 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.     Likewise.  Winter, 

Heat,  Tempest,  fcc. 
Faith,        -i 

Hope,        \  comfort  him  and  instruct  him 
Charity,     ) 
Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could  have 
produced  only  an  allegory,  or  mystery.  The 
tbllowing  sketch  seems  to  have  attained  moro 
maturity, 

^dam  unparadised; 

The  an^el  Gabriel,  either  descending  or  enter- 
ing; ahowmg,  since  this  f^obe  was  created,  his 
frequency  as  much  on  earth  as  in  heaven :  de- 
scnoes  JParadise.  Next  the  Choras,  showing  the 
reason  of  his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Para- 
dise, afler  Lucifer-s  rebellion,  by  command  from 
Gk>d :  and  withal  expressing  his  desire  to  see  and 
know  more  concerning  this  excellent  new  crea- 
ture, man.  The  angel  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name 
signifying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paiadise 
with  a  moro  tree  office,  passes  by  the  station  of 
the  Chorus,  and,  desired  by  them,  relates  what  be 
knew  of  man :  as  the  creation  of  Kft,  with  theii 
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After  this,  hwahr 
tAat  bu  overthrow,  bemoaiw 
rateoge  <m  man.    TheChorua  prepares 
QQ  fail  fint  eppRMcb.    At  bet,  after  diaooune  of 
fMoity  on  eittier  ade,  he  depaits:  whereat  the 
Chorus  smgs  of  the  battle  ana  tkIoiy  in  heaven, 
aninst  him  and  fats  aocomplioes:  as  before,  after 
tM  firrt  act,  was  sung  a  ajmn  of  the  creation. 
Here  again  may  appear  Lucifer,  relating  and  e^ 
idting  in  what  be  had  done  to  the  destniction  of 
man.    Man  next,  and  Eve,  having  by  this  time 
been  seduced  by  the  Serpent^  appears  confusedly 
covered  with  leaves.    Conscience  in  a  shape  ac- 
cuses him ;  Justice  dies  him  to  a  place  whither 
Jehovah  called  for  him.    In  the  mean  while,  the 
Chorus  entertains  the  stage,  and  is  infonned  by 
some  angel  the  manner  of  the  foil    Here  the 
Chorus  bewails  Adam^s  falL    Adam  then  and 
Eve  return:  accuse  one  another;  but  espedaJly  / 
Adam  lays  the  hiame  to  his  wife;  ia  stubocMii  in 
his  ofience.    Justice  sppear^  reasons  with  lum^ 
convinces  him.   The  Chorus  admomsbeth  Adam, 
and  bids  him  beware  Lucifer's  exsmple  of  im- 
penitence.   The  angd  is  sent  to  banish  them  out 
of  Paradise:  but  before  causes  to  psss  before  his 
eyes,  m  shapes,  a  mask  of  sU  the  evils  of  this 
Itfe  and  wonii    He  is  humble,  relents,  despairs; 
at  last  appeara  Mercy,  comforts  him,  promises 
the  MesMsh;   then  calk  in  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity;  instructs  him;  he  repents,  sves  God 
ths  ffiory,  submits  to  his  penaUy.    The  Chonis 
bnmy  concludes.    Compare  tlua  with  the  former 
drausht 

These  are  veiy  imperfect  rudimenta  of  **  Pa- 
ladise  Lost  ^^  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  great  works 
in  their  seminal  state,  pregnant  with  latent  possi- 
bilities of  exceileoce ;  nor  could  there  be  any 
more  dehghtfol  entertainment  than  to  trace  their 
sradual  growth  and  expansion,  and  to  observe 
now  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  improved  by 
accidental  hints,  and  sometimes  slowly  improved 
by  steady  meditation. 

Invention  is  almost  the  only  litenuy  labour 
which  blindness  cannot  obstruct,  snd  therefore  be 
naturally  solaced  his  solitude  bv  the  indulgence  of 
his  fancy,  and  the  melody  of  his  numbers.  He 
had  done  what  he  knew  to  be  necessarily  previ- 
ous to  political  excellence ;  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  seemly  arts  and  affairs :  his  com- 
prehension was  extended  b3r  vanous  knowledge, 
and  his  memory-  stored  with  intellectual  treasures. 
He  was  skilful  in  many  lan^ruaces,  and  had  by 
reading  and  composition  attomea  the  full  mastery 
of  his  own.  He  would  have  wanted  little  help 
from  books,  had  he  retained  the  power  of  perusing 
them. 

But  while  his  greater  designs  were  advancing, 
having  now,  like  many  other  authors,  caught  the 
love  of  publication,  he  amused  himself,  as  he 
eould,  with  little  productions.  He  sent  to  the 
press  ( 1 6SS)  a  manuscript  of  Raleigh,  called  **  The 
Cabinet  Council;"  and  next  year  gratified  his 
malevolence  to  the  clergy,  by  a'"  Treatise  of  Civil 
power  in  Ecclesiastical  Cases,  and  the  Means  of 
removing  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church.** 

OUver  was  now  desd,  Richard  waa  constrained 
to  resign:  the  system  of  extemporary  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  held  together  only  by  force, 
naturally  fell  into  fragments  when  that  force  was 
taken  away ;  and  Milton  saw  himself  and  his 
canse  in  equal  danger.  But  he  had  still  hope  of 
doing  somethinff.  He  wrote  letters,  which  To- 
rhas  pubfiaoed,  to  such  men  as  he  thought 
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friends  to  the  new  commonwealth ;  and  even  in 
the  year  of  the  Reotoration  he  baled  no  jot  of 
heart  or  hope,  but  was  fontastical  enough  to 
think  that  the  natkm,  agitated  as  it  was,  niiuit  ha 
settled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  *<  A  ready  and  easy 
Way  to  estaUish  a  free  Commonwealth;"  wfakh 
waS|  however,  eooucb  oonadered  to  be  both  se- 
riously sad  ludienraSy  answered. 

Tm  obstinate  eothnaiasm  of  the  common- 
wealth-men was  very  remarkable.  When  the 
King  was  apparently  retnrniag,  Harrington,  with 
a  fear  asaooates  as  fanatical  as  himseu^  used  to 
meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political  importance: 
to  settle  an  equal  government  by  rotation;  and 
Milton,  kicking  wh«i  be  could  strike  no  Ummr, 
was  fbohsh  enough  to  publish,  a  few  weeks  betors 
the  Restoration,  **  A'oie«  upon  a  sermon  preached 
by  one  Griffiths,  entitled  '  The  Fear  of  God  and 
the  King.*"  To  these  notes  an  answer  was 
written  by  L'Estrange,  in  a  namphiet  petulantly 
called  «  No  Blind  Guides." 

But  whatever  Milton  could  writer  or  men  of 
greater  activity  could  do,  the  King  was  now  abont 
to  be  restored,  with  the  irresistibte  approbatioa  of 
the  people.  He  was  therefore  no  lon^secretaiy, 
and  was  conseouently  obliged  to  quit  the  bouss^ 
which  he  held  by  hb  office ;  and,  proportiooinf 
his  sense  of  dai^ger  to  his  opinion  of  the  import- 

»  of  his  writings^  thought  it  convenient  to  seek 
some  shelter,  and  hid  himself  for  a  time  m  Baiw 
tholomew-dose,  by  West  Smithfield. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perfaspa 
unconsciously,  paid  to  this  ^reat  man  by  hia  bio- 
graphers :  every  house  in  which  he  resided  is  his- 
torically moitioned,  ss  if  it  were  an  injury  to 
neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  bis 
presence. 

The  King,  with  a  lenity  of  which  the  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  the 
judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  Other's  wroa^ ; 
aiuT  promiseato  sdmit  into  the  Act  of  OfalivioD 
all,  except  those  whom  the  parliament  should  ex- 
cept;  snd  the  parliament  doomed  none  to  capital 
punishment  but  the  wretches  who  had  immed^ 
ately  co-operated  in  tlie  murder  of  the  Kmg. 
Milton  was  certainly  not  one  of  them;  be  hM 
only  justified  what  they  had  done. 

This  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  oAen- 
sive,  and  (June  16)  an  order  was  issued  to  sciie 
MHton's  «<  Defence,"  and  Goodwin's  **  Obstructors 
of  Justice,"  another  book  of  the  same  tendency, 
and  burn  them  b}  the  common  hangman.  The 
attorney-general  waa  ordered  to  prosecute  the 
authors ;  hut  MiUon  was  not  seized,  nor  perhsps 
veiT  diligently  pursued. 

Not  Imig  after  (August  19)  the  flutter  of  iium- 
mereble  bosoms  was  stilled  by  an  act,  which  the 
King,  that  his  mercy  might  want  no  recommen- 
dation of  elegance,  rather  called  an  Act  of  Obli- 
vion than  of  Grace.  Goodwin  waa  named,  with 
nineteen  more,  as  incapacitated  for  any  public 
trust ;  but  of  Milton  there  was  no  exception.'*' 

Of  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton,  the  curi- 
osity of  mankind  has  not  forborne  to  inquire  die 


*  Philips  says  expressly,  that  Miibm  was  excepictl  and 
(lianualiaed  from  bearing  any  office :  but  Toland  Bava^ 
ha  waa  n«  excepted  ai  all,  and  ronse<|uenily  excljMled 
in  (ha  Oenenil  Pardon,  or  Act  of  iiMieinniiyt  l»"*f*,*i_~? 
29th  oT  Auniac,  ISeO.  Toland  l»  ri^hi;  for  I  fii'*'  0««- 
win  and  Ph.  Nye,  the  minister,  excefited  in  *•'*  A^^'j;* 
Milton  not  naimd.  However,  he  obiainetl  "/"Pf^ »^ 
don  in  Deeambar.  WSO.  which  pataed  U»e  privy-«^.  "■ 
not  Uie  frM^a•a].— Malwic 
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reason.  Baraet  thinks  he  was  foffotten;  but 
tiiifl  is  another  instance  which  may  confinn  Dai- 
nrmple's  observation,  who  says,  that  "  wfaenerer 
•Burnet's  narrations  are  ezanuned,  he  appears  to 
be  mistaken.'* 

Forffotten  he  was  not ;  for  his  prosecution  was 
ifdercS ;  it  roust  b**  therefore  bjr  design  that  ho 
was  included  in  the  general  obfivion.  fie  is  said 
to  have  had  friends  in  the  House,  such  as  Marvel, 
Morrice,  and  Sir  Thomas  Clarsea:  and,  un- 
doubtedly, a  man  like  lum  must  nave  had  influ- 
ence. A  veiy  particular  story  of  his  escape  is 
lold  by  Richardson,'*'  in  his  Memoirs,  which  he 
received  from  Pope,  as  delivered  by  Betterton, 
who  might  have  heard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the 
war  between  the  King  and  parliament,  Davenant 
was  made  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but 
was  sparea  at  the  request  of  Milton.  When  the 
turn  of  success  brought  Milton  into  the  like 
danger,  Davenant  repaid  the  benefit  by  appearing 
m  his  favour.  Here  is  a  reciprocation  of  gene- 
rosity and  gratitude  so  pleasin^r,  that  the  tale 
makes  its  own  way  to  credit  But,  if  help  were 
wanted,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it  The  danger 
of  Davenant  is  certain  from  its  own  relation ;  but 
of  his  escape  there  is  no  accountf  Betterton's 
narration  can  be  traced  no  higher ;  it  is  not  known 
that  he  had  it  from  Davenant  We  are  told  that 
the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for  life;  but  it 
seems  not  certain  that  Milton's  life  ever  was  m 
danger.  Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the  same 
kind  of  crime,  escaped  with  incapacitation ;  and, 
as  exclusion  from  public  trust  is  a  punishment 
which  the  power  or  government  can  cromroonly 
inflict  without  the  help  of  a  particular  law,  it  re- 
quired no  great  interest  to  exempt  Milton  from  a 
censure  little  more  than  verbal.  Something  may 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  veneration  and  com- 
passion— ^to  veneration  of  his  abilities,  and  com- 
passion for  his  distresses,  which  made  it  fit  to  for- 
give his  malice  for  his  leamincr.  He  was  row 
poor  and  blind :  and  who  could  pursue  with  vio- 
lence an  illustrious  enemy,  depressed  by  fortune, 
and  disarmed  by  nature  ?t 

The  publication  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  put  him 
in  the  same  condition  with  his  fellow-subjects. 
He  was,  however,  upon  some  pretence  now  not 
known,  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  in  Decem- 
ber ;  and  when  he  was  released,  upon  his  refusal 
of  tlie  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  sergeant  were 
called  before  the  House.  He  was  now  safe 
within  the  shade  of  oblivion,  and  knew  himself 
to  be  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  a  griping 
oflicer  as  any  other  man.  How  the  quesrion  was 
determined  is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly 
have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have 
right  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jewin-street,  near  Alders- 
^te-street;  and,  being  blind  and  by  no  means 
wealthy,  wanted  a  domestic  compamon  and  at- 


♦  Ii  was  told  before  by  A.  Wood,  in  Aih.  Oxon,  vol.  il. 
!>.  412,  ad  ediu— C. 

t  That  Milton  saved  Davenant  is  attested  by  Aubrey 
•nd  by  Wood  from  him  ;  but  none  of  them  say  that  Da- 
venant saved  Milton.  This  is  Richardson's  asscnion 
merely— Jlo/one. 

t  A  diflferent  account  of  the  means  by  which  Milton 
secured  himself  is  given  by  an  historian  lateiy  brought 
10  lirtL  *•  Milton,  Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell,  dis- 
Unruished  by  his  writing  in  favour  of  the  righis  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  pretended  to  be  dead,  and  had  a 
public  funeral  procession.  The  King  applauded  his  po- 
licT  In  escaping  the  punishment  of  death,  by  a  seaaoo- 
ible  show  of  djing.^—CunningkamU  Utsiary  of  Qnat 
Britain^  vol.  i.  p.  14.— R. 


tendant :  and  therefore,  by  the  recommendalMMii 
of  Dr.  raget,  married  Ehzabeth  Mmsfaul,  of  « 
gentleman's  family  in  Cheshire,  probably  without 
afortune.  All  his  wives  were  virgins ;  n>r  he  has 
declared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and  indelicata 
to  be  a  second  husband:  upon  what  other  pria 
ciples  fcns  choice  was  made  cannot  now  be  known  ] 
but  marria^  afibrded  not  much  of  his  hap' 
The  first  vme  left  him  in  disgust,  and  was  b 
back  only  by  terror ;  the  second,  indeed,  i 
to  have  been  more  a  fiivourite,  but  her  life  waa- 
short  The  third,  as  Philips  relates,  oppressed 
his  children  in  his  lifetime,  and  cheated  them  at 
his  death. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an  ob- 
scure stoiy,  he  was  offered  the  continuance  of  his 
employment,  and,  beinff  pressed  by  his  wife  to~ 
accept  it,  answered,  *<  You,  like  other  women, 
want  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  my  wish  is  to  live 
and  die  an  honest  man.*'  If  he  considered  the 
Latin  secretanr  as  exercising  any  of  the  powen 
of  govemoMn't,  he  that  had  shared  authori^, 
either  with  the  parliament  or  CromweU,  might 
have  forborne  to  talk  very  loudly  of  his  honesty ; 
and  if  he  thought  the  ofiioe  purely  ministerial,  he 
certainly  might  have  honestly  retained  it  under 
the  King.  Sut  this  tale  has  too  little  evidence 
to  deserve  a  disquisition  ;  large  ofiers  and  sturd}* 
reiections  are  among  the  most  common  topics  of 
falsehood. 

He  had  so  much  either  of  prudence  or  grati- 
tude, that  he  forbore  to  disturb  the  new  wttle- 
ment  with  any  of  his  political  or  ecclesiastical 
opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  to 
poetry  and  literature.  Of  his  zeal  for  learning  in 
all  its  parts,  he  gave  a  proof  by  publishing,  the 
jkeuX  year,  (1661,) "  Accidence  commenced  Gram- 
mar;" a  little  book,  which  has  nothing  remark- 
able, but  that  its  author,  who  had  b^n  lately 
defending  the  supreme  powers  of  his  countiy,  and 
was  thc»i  writing  "  Paradise  Lost,**  could  descend 
from  his  elevation  to  rescue  children  from  the 
perplexity  of  grammatical  confusion,  and  the  trou* 
ble  of  lessons  unnecessarily  repeated.* 

About  this  time,  Elwood,  the  quaker,  benw  re- 
commended to  him  as  one  who  would  read  Latin 
to  him  for  the  advantage  of  his  conversation, 
attended  him  every  afternoon  except  on  Sundays. 
Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared, 
that  "  to  read  Latin  with  an  English  mouth  is  as 
ill  a  hearing  as  Law  French^"  required  that  El 
wood  should  Icam  and  practise  the  Italian  pro 
nundation,  which,  he  said,  was  necessarv,  if  he 
would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  task  troublesome  without  use.  There  is 
little  reason  for  preferring  the  Italian  pronunci- 
ation to  our  own,  except  that  it  is  more  general ; 
and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is  only  to  ma*e 
him  a  foreigner  at  home.  He  who  travels,  if  he 
speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon  learn  the  sounds  which 
eyciy  native  gives  it,  that  he  need  make  no  pro- 
vision before  his  joumey ;  and  if  strangers  vi«sil 
us,  it  is  their  business  to  practise  such  conformity 
to  our  modes  as  they  expect  from  us  in  their  own 
countries.  Elwood  complied  with  the  directions, 
and  improved  himself  by  his  attendance ;  for  he 
relates,  that  Milton,  having  a  cunous  ear,  knew 


«  Yelden,  in  his  continiiation  of  Langbaine's  arcount  ot 
the  Dramatic  Poets,  8to.  1698,  says,  that  he  had  been 
told  that  Milton,  after  the  Rewtoration,  kept  a  school  ai 
or  near  Greenwich.  The  publication  of  an  Accidence  si 
that  period  gives  some  countenance  to  this  tradition.- 
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pecttfiat  souls  pAitake  of  the  mneial  dweneracy 
snd  IB  not  without  some  f^r  thst  hisbook  is  to  be 
written  in  •*  an  age  too  late^  for  heroic  poesy.* 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  worid,  and 
Bometimes  finds  reception  among  wise  men ;  an 
opinion  that  restrains  the  operations  of  the  mind 
to  particular  regions,  and  supposes  that  a  luckless 
mortal  may  be  bom  in  a  degree  of  latitude  too 
lugh  or  too  low  for  vrisdom  or  for  wit.  From  this 
fancy,  wUd  as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his 
head,  when  he  feared  lest  the  climate  of  his  coun- 
try might  be  too  cold  for  ^^ts  of  imagination.^ 

'Into  a  mbd  already  occupied  by  such  fancier 
another  not  more  reasonable  mi^rht  readily  find 
its  way.  He  that  could  fear  lest  his  genius  had 
fiUlen  upon  too  old  a  world,  or  too  chilla  climate, 
Bught  consbtently  magnify  to  himself  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons,  and  Relieve  Iiis  faculties  to 
be  yi^rous  only  half  the  year. 

His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least 
more  reasonable  than  his  dread  of  decaying  na- 
lure,  or  a  frigid  zone,  for  general  causes  ^must 
operate  uniformly  in  a  general  abatement  of  men- 
tal power ;  if  less  could  be  perfonned  -by  the 
writer,  less  likewise  would  content  tlie  judges  of 
his  woik.  Among  this  lagging  race  of  fixMsty 
groyellers,  he  might  still  have  risen  into  eminence 
oy  produdng  something  which  they  should  not 
willingly  let  die.  However  inferior  to  the  heroes 
who  were  born  in  better  ages,  he  might  still  be 
great  among  his  contemporaries,  \iith  the  hope  of 
growinffey^  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pos- 
terity. He  migfat  still  be  a  giant  amonc  the  pig- 
mies the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

of  his  artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of 
oomposition,  we  have  little  account,  and  there  was 
,  jfliaps  little  to  be  told.  Richardson,  who  seems 
to  have  been  yery  diligent  in  his  inquiries,  but  dis- 
toyers  always  a  wish  to  find  Milton  (fiscriroinated 
from  other  men,  relates,  **  that  he  would  some- 
times lie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse 
eould  he  make ;  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  fa- 
culty would  rush  upon  him  with  an  tmpetug  or 
ttttrunij  and  his  dauj^ter  was  immediately  called 
to  secure  what  came.  At  other  times  he  would 
cfictate  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then 
reduce  them  to  half  the  number.*' 

These  bursts  of  light  and  involutions  of  dark- 
ness, these  transient  and  involuntary  excursions 
and  retrocessions  of  invention,  having  some  ap- 
pearance of  deviation  from  the  common  train  of 
Bature,  are  eagerly  caught  by  the  lovers  of  a  won- 
der. Yet  something  of  this  inequality  happens 
to  every  man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual 
or  mental  The  mechanic  cannot  handle  his 
hammer  and  his  file  at  all  times  ynth  equal  dexte- 
it^ ;  there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  M'hen 
Au  hand  ia  out.  By  Mr.  Richardson's  relation, 
casually  conveyed,  much  regard  cannot  be  claimed. 
That  in  his  intellectual  hour,  Milton  called  for  his 
daughter  "to  secure  what  came,"  may  be  ques- 
tioned ;  for  unluckily  it  happens  to  be  known  that 
his  daughters  were  never  taught  to  write;  nor 
would  he  have  been  oblieed,  as  is  universally  con- 
fessed, to  have  employed  any  casual  visiter  in  dis- 


Oiorof  a  book  cntltl»»d,  "  The  Fall  of  Man,  or  the  Cor- 
raiitlon  or  Nature  proved  by  Natural  Reaaon."  Lond. 
li*6  and  ISM,  Hin.  He  wasplundered  in  the  Uaurpation, 
Ivmed  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  in  obecuritv.— 8ee 
A*hen  Oxon.  ToU  I.  p.  717— H.  ^ 

•  — — Unleea  an  a(«  oo  late,  or  eold 
CUaats,  or  fsars  daBBpar  r  intandsd  wIiM. 


buitheDiM  his  memory,  if  Us  dsughter  cooid  have 
performed  the  office. 

The  stoiy  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been 
told  of  other  authors,  and,  though  doubtless  true 
(^  every  fertile  and  copious  mind,  seems  to  have 
been  gratuitously  transferred  to  Mihon. 

What  he  has  told  us,  (and  we  cannot  now 
know  more,)  is,  that  he  composed  much  of  tliis 
poem  in  the  nicht  and  morning,  I  suppose  before 
nis  mind  was  disturbed  with  common  business ; 
and  that  he  poured  out  with  great  fluency  his  uo- 
prcmeditated  vrrso.  Versification,  free,  like  his, 
from  the  distresses  of  riiyme,  must,  by  a  work  so 
long;  be  made  prompt  and  habitual ;  and,  when 
his  tnoughts  wore  once  adjusted,  the  words  would 
come  at  his  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  ol 
his  work  were  written,  cannot  often  be  known. 
The  beginning  of  the  third  book  shows  that  he 
had  lost  his  sight ;  and  the  introduction  to  the 
seventh,  that  the  return  of  the  King  had  clouded 
him  with  discountenance,  and  that  he  was  ofiend- 
ed  by  the  licentious  festivity  of  the  Restoration. 
There  an*  no  other  internal  notes  of  time.  Mil- 
ton, being  now  cleared  from  all  efiects  of  his  dis- 
loyalty, had  nothing  required  from  hnn  but  the 
comnjon  duty  of  living  in  quiet,  to  be  reward- 
ed with  the  common  right  of  protection;  but 
this,  which,  when  he  skulked  from  the  approach 
of  his  King,  was  perhaps  more  than  he  nopc^ 
seems  not  to  have  satisfied  him  :  for  no  sooner  is 
he  safe,  titan  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  "faUen  on- 
evil  days  and  e^nl  tongues,  and  with' darkness  and 
with  danger  compassM  round.**  This  darkutMS, 
had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubt- 
edly deeerved  compassion  ;  out  to  add  the  men* 
tion  of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He 
was  fallen  indeed  on  etudaya ;  tlie  time  was  come 
in  which  regicides  could  no  longer  boast  thrir 
wickedness.  But  of  eril  ton^tea  for  Milton  to 
complain  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his 
other  powen« ;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates 
must  allow  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of 
reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence. 

But  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false ;  for  it 
would  be  hard  to  recollect  any  reproach  cast 
upon  him,  either  serious  or  ludicrous,  through  the 
whole  remaining  part  of  his  life.  Ho  pursued  his 
studies,  or  his  amusements,  without  persecution, 
molestation,  or  insult  Such  is  the  reverence 
paid  to  great  abilities,  however  mistised ;  they 
who  contemplated  in  Milton  the  scholar  and  the 
wit  were  contented  to  forget  the  reviler  of  his 
King. 

"VN  hen  the  plague  (1665)  raged  in  London,  Mil 
ton  took  refuge  at  Chalfont,  in  Bucks;  where 
Elw'ood,  who  had  taken  the  house  for  him,  first 
saw  a  complete  copy  of  "  Paradise  Lost ;»»  «nd 
having  perused  it,  said  to  him,  "Thou  hast  said 
a  great  deal  upon  *  Paradise  Lost ;'  what  hast 
thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  found  ?" 

Next  year,  when  tlie  danger  of  infection  had 
ceased,  he  returned  to  BunliilMields,  and  designed 
the  publication  of  his  poem.  A  license  wras  ne- 
cessary, and  he  could  expect  no  great  kindness 
from  a  chaplain  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiT.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  treated 
with  tenderness ;  for  though  objections  were  made 
to  particular  passages,  and,  among  them,  to  the 
sinule  of  the  sun  eclipsed  in  the  first  book,  yet  the 
license  was  granted ;  and  he  sold  his  copy,  April 
97, 1687,  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediato 
pajuMOtof  fiyapomd^  with  a  adpdatioii  to  w- 
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ht  should  have  ghren  the  fmt  part,  which  he 
•eemB  not  to  believe,  and  which  is  universally  re- 
jected, it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  style  is 
luirsh;  but  it  has  somethinc;  of  rouch  vigour, 
which  perhaps  may  oflcn  strike,  though  it  cannot 
|:4ea0e. 

On  thb  history  the  licenser  a/otain  fixed  his  claws, 
and  before  he  would  transmit  it  to  the  press  tore 
out  several  parts.  Some  censures  of  tne  Saxon 
monks  were  taken  away,  lest  the}*  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  modem  clergy ;  and  a  character  of 
Uie  Long  ParUament  and  Assembly  of  Divines 
was  excluded ;  of  which  the  author  gave  a  copy 
to  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  and  which,  being  after- 
wards published,  has  been  since  inserted  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  same  year  were  printed  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained,** and  *"  Samson  Agonistcs,"  a  tragedy 
written  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  never 
designed  by  the  author  for  the  stage.  As  these 
poems  were  published  by  another  bookseller,  it 
oas  been  asked,  whether  Simmons  was  discou- 
raged from  receiving  them  by  the  slow  sale  of  the 
former?  Why  a  writer  changed  his  bookseller 
a  hundred  years  ago,  I  am  far  from  iioping  to  dis- 
cover. Certainly,  ho,  who  in  two  years  sells 
thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a  volume  in  quarto, 
bouglit  for  two  payments  of  five  pounds  each, 
has  no  reason  to  repent  Iiih  purchase. 

When  Milton  snowed  **  Pamdise  Regained*' 
to  Elwood,  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  owing  to  you ; 
for  you  put  it  in  my  head  by  the  question  you  put 
to  me  at  ChaUbnt,  which"^  other^inse  I  had  not 
thought  of." 

Hw  last  poetical  of&nring  was  his  favourite. 
He  could  not,  as  Elwood  relates,  endure  to  hear 
"  Paradise  Lost**  preferred  to  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained.** Many  causes  may  vitiate  a  writer's 
judgment  of  his  own  works.  On  that  whicli  has 
cost  him  much  labour  he  sets  a  high  value,  bts 
eause  he  is  unwilling  to  think  thai  he  has  been 
cGlinrent  in  vain ;  wliat  has  been  produced  without 
toilsome  eflbrts  is  coiipidered  with  delight,  as  a 
proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention ; 
and  the  last  work,  whatever  it  be,  has  necessarily 
mo*  of  the  grace  of  novelty.  Milton,  howe\er 
it  happened,  had  this  prejudice,  and  had  it  to  him- 
self. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent 
of  comprehension,  that  entitled  this  great  author 
to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a  kind  of  humble 
dignity,  which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services 
to  literature.  The  epic  poet,  the  controvertist, 
die  politician,  having  already  descended  to  accom- 
mooate  children  with  a  book  of  rudunents,  now,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a  book  of  logic 
for  the  mitiation  of  students  in  philosophy ;  and 
published,  (1672,)  •irtis  Logica  plenior  Institutio 
ai  Petri  Rmni  ^Metfiodum  condinnata ;  tliat  is, 
"  A  new  Scheme  of  Logic,  according  to  the  Me- 
thod of  Ramus.**  I  know  not  whether,  even  in 
this  book,  he  did  not  intend  an  act  of  hostility 
against  the  Universities ;  for  Ramus  was  one  of 
the  first  of>pu^ers  of  the  old  philosophy,  who 
^sturbed  with  mnovations  tlie  quiet  of  the  schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  revived.  He 
had  now  been  safe  so  long,  Uiat  he  forgot  his 
htLBy  and  pubUshed  a  "Treatise  of  true  Religion, 
Heresy,  Schism.  Toleration,  and  the  best  M^ans 
to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery.** 

But  this  litde  tract  is  modestly  written,  with  re- 
spectful mention  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
an  appet!  to  the  Thir^-nine  Aftickw.    Hn  prin- 


ciple of  toleration  ic,  agreement  m  the  suiHciency 
or  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  extends  it  to  all  who^ 
whatever  thdr  opinions  are,  profess  to  derive  them 
from  the  Sacred  Books.  1  he  papists  appeal  to 
other  testimonies,  and  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
not  to  be  permitted  the  hbertv  of  either  public  or 
private  worship;  for  though  they  plead  con- 
science, **  we  have  no  warrant,**  *he  says,  "  to 
regard  conscience  which  is  not  grounded  in  Scrip- 
ture.** 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reaaoBi, 
may  be  perhaps  delighted  D^ith  his  wit.  The  tenn 
Roman  Catholic  is,  he  says,  "  one  of  the  Pone** 
bulls ;  it  is  particular  uiuversai,  or  catholic  aciiia 
matic** 

He  has,  however,  something  better.  As  the 
best  preeenrative  against  popery,  he  recommends 
the  ^ligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  a  duty,  from 
which  he  warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind  not  to 
think  themselves  excused. 

He  now  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems,  witli 
some  additions. 

In  the  hist  vear  of  liis  life  he  sent  to  the  press^ 
seeming  to  take  delight  in  pubUcation,  a  colleolioQ 
of  Familiar  Epistles  in  Latin ;  to  which,  being 
too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he  added  some  acade> 
mical  exercises,  which  perhaps  he  perused  with 
pleasure,  as  they  recalled  to  liis  memory  the  da^s 
of  youth,  but  for  which  noUiing  but  veneration  for 
his*  name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 

When  be  had  attained  his  sixty-sixtli  year,  the 
gout,  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  pre- 
vailed over  the  enfeebled  powers  of  nature.  Ho 
died  by  a  quiet  and  silent  expiration,  about  the 
10th  of  November,  1674,  at  his  house  in  Bunbill- 
fields ;  and  was  buried  next  his  father  in  the  cfaan 
eel  of  St.  Giles,  at  Cripplegat«.  His  funeral  was 
verv  splendidly  and  numerously  attended. 

tl pon  his  grave  there  is  supposed  to  have  been 
no  memorial ;  but  in  our  time  a  monument  has 
been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbev,  "To  the 
Author  of  Paradise  Lost,**  by  Mr.  6enson,  who 
lias  in  the  inscription  bestowed  more  words  upon 
himself  than  ujwn  Milton. 

AVhen  the  inHcription  for  the  monument  of 
Pliilips,  in  which  hn  was  said  to  l>e  soli  MUtono 
secuvdiift,  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  8prat,  then  dean 
of  Westminster,  he  refu8<?d  to  admit  it ;  the  name 
of  Milton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  detestable  to  be 
read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  devo- 
tion. Atterbury,  who  succeeded  him,  being  au* 
thoT  of  the  inscription,  mrmitted  its  reception. 
"And  such  has  been  the  change  of  public  opinion,** 
said  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I  heard  this  ac- 
count, "  that  I  have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a 
statue  of  that  man,  whoso  name  1  once  knew 
considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls.** 

Milton  has  tlio  reputation  of  having  been  in  bis 
youth  eminently  beautiful,  so  as  to  have  been 
called  the  lady  of  his  college.  His  hair,  which 
was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at  the  foreto^),  and 
hung  down  upon  his  snoulders,  according  to  tlie 
picture  he  has  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  of  the  lieroic  stature,  but  ratlier  below 
the  middle  size,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  mentions  him  as  hanng  narrowly  escaped 
from  being  short  and  thick.  He  was  >igorous 
and  active,  and  delijghted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sword,  in  >rhich  he  is  related  to  liave  been  emi- 
nently skilful.  His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not 
the  rapier,  but  the  back-sword,  of  which  he  re- 
oommends  the  use  ni  his  book  on  education. 

His  «yes  are  said  nevsr  to  have  been  briigMi 
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periority.  Ha  hated  moiuurchs  in  the  state,  and 
prelates  m  the  church :  for  he  hated  all  whom  he 
was  required  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  that 
his  predominant  desire  was  to  destroy  rather 
than  establish,  and  that  he  felt  not  so  much  the 
love  c^  liberty  as  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  they  who  most 
loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not  most  liberally 
^rant  it  What  we  know  of  Milton's  character, 
m  domestic  relations,  is,  that  he  was  severe  and 
arbitrary.  His  family  consisted  of  women;  and 
there  appears  in  his  books  something  like  a 
Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as  subordmateand 
inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters  miffht 
not  break  the  ranks,  he  suffered  them  to  be  de- 
pressed by  a  mean  and  pen urious  education.  He 
thought  women  made  only  for  obedience  and 
man  only  for  rebellion. 

Of  his  family  some  account  may  be  expected. 
His  sister  first  married  to  Mr.  Philips,  after- 
wards married  to  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend  of  her  first 
husband,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Crown- 
office.  She  had,  by  her  first  husband.  Edward 
and  John,  the  two  nephews  whom  Milton  edu- 
cated ;  and,  by  her  second,  two  daughters. 

His  brother.  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary,  and  Catharine  ;*  and  a  son,  Thomas, 
who  succeeded  Agar  in  the  Crown-office,  and 
left  a  daughter  living,  in  1749,  in  Grosvenor- 
•treet. 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first  wife ; 
Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah.  Anne,  though  de- 
formed, married  a  master-builder,  and  died  of 
her  first  child.  Mary  died  single.  Deborah 
married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  lived  seventy-six  years,  to  August 
1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  public 
mention  has  been  made.  She  could  repeat  the 
first  lines  of  Homer,  the  Metamorphoses,  and 
some  of  Euripides,  by  having  often  read  them. 
Yet  here  incredulity  is  ready  to  make  a  stand. 
Many  repetitions  are  necessary  to  fix  in  the 
memory  Imes  not  understood ;  and  why  should 
Milton  wish  or  want  to  hear  them  so  often  ? 
These  lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  poems. 
Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not  understood, 
the  beginning  raises  no  more  attention  than  the 
end;  and  as  those  that  understand  it  know 
commonly  the  beginnins^  best,  its  rehearsal  will 
seldom  be  necessary.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mil- 
ton required  any  passage  to  be  so  much  repeated 
as  that  his  daughter  could  learn  it ;  nor  likely 
that  he  desired  the  initial  lines  to  be  read  at  all ; 
nor  that  the  dausrhter,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of 
pronouncing  unldeal  sounds,  would  voluntarily 
commit  them  to  memory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a  prc- 
•ent,  and  promised  some  establishment,  but  died 
•oon  after.  Clueen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty  gui- 
neas. She  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  , 
but  none  of  them  had  any  children,  except  her 
son  Caleb  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  Caleb 
WPnt  to  Fort  St  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
bad  two  sons,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known.' 


♦  Both  these  persona  were  living  at  Hollo  way,  about 
the  year  1784,  and  at  that  time  posaesaed  such  a  degree 
of  heahh  and  strength  as  enabled  them  on  Sundays  and 
prayer-days  to  walk  a  mile  up  a  steep  hill  to  High^ate 
Chanel.  One  of  them  was  ninety-lwo  at  the  time  of  her 
a«aib.  Their  parentage  was  Itnown  to  few,  and  their 
Barnes  were  corrupted  Into  Melton-  By  the  Crown-offlce, 
mentioned  In  the  two  last  paragraphs,  we  are  to  under- 
I  of  lbs  Coon  of  Chanesry.— a. 


siaad  ths  Crown-olBca  c 


Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  io 
Spitalfields ;  and  had  seven  children,  who  all 
died.  She  kept  a  petty  grocer's  or  chandler's 
shop,  first  at  Uolloway,  and  afterwards  in  Cock- 
lane  near  Shoreditch  Chtuch.  She  knew  little 
of  her  grandfather,  and  that  httle  was  not  good. 
She  told  of  his  harshness  to  his  daughters,  and 
his  refusal  to  have  them  taught  to  write  ;  and,  m 
opposition  to  other  accounts,  represented  him  as 
delicate,  though  temperate,  in  his  dieL 

In  1760,  April  6,  "Comus"  was  played  for 
her  benefit.  She  had  so  little  acquaintance  with 
diversion  or  gayety,  that  she  did  not  know  what 
was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  ofiered  her. 
The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred 
and  tnirty  pounds,  though  Dr.  Newton  brought 
a  large  contribution  ;  and  twenty  pounds  were 
given  by  Tonson,  a  man  who  is  to  be  praised  as 
often  as  he  is  named.  Of  this  sum,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  afler 
some  debate  between  her  and  her  husband  in 
whose  name  it  should  be  entered ;  and  the  rest 
augmented  their  little  stock,  with  which  they 
removed  to  Islington.  This  was  the  greatest 
benefaction  that  "  Paradise  Lost "  ever  procured 
the  author's  descendants ;  and  to  this  he  who 
has  now  attempted  to  relate  his  life  had  the  ho 
nour  of  contributing  a  prologue. 


In  the  examination  of  Milton's  poetical  works, 
I  shall  pay  so  much  regard  to  time  as  to  beg^ 
with  his  juvenile  productions.  For  his  eady 
pieces  he  seems  to  have  had  a  degree  of  fondness 
not  very  laudable  ;  what  he  has  once  written  he 
resolves  to  preserve,  and  gives  to  the  pdbiic  an 
unfinished  poem,  which  he  broke  ofiT  because  he 
was  <'  nothmg  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done," 
supposing  his  readers  loss  nice  than  himselfl 
These  preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  In  Ita- 
lian, Latin,  and  English.  Of  the  Italian  I  can- 
not pretend  to  speak  as  a  critic ;  but  I  have  heard 
them  commended  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  de- 
cide their  merit.  TKe  Latin  pieces  are  lusciously 
elegant ;  but  the  delight  which  they  a^rd  n 
rather  by  the  exquisite  imitation  of  the  ancient 
writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  numbers,  than  by  any  power  of 
invention,  or  vigour  of  sentiment  They  are  not 
all  of  equal  value  ;  the  elegies  excel  the  odes; 
and  some  of  the  exercises  on  Gunpowder  Trea- 
son might  have  been  spared. 

The  English  |)oe»ns,  though  they  make  no 
promises  of  **  Paradii^c  Lost,"*  have  this  evi- 
dence of  genius,  that  they  have  a  cast  original 
and  unborrowed.  But -their  peculiarity  is  not 
excellence ;  if  they  differ  from  the  verses  of 
others,  they  differ  for  the  worse ;  for  they  are  too 
often  distinguished  by  ropulsivc  harshness;  the 
combinations  of  words  are  new,  but  they  are  not 

£  leasing  ;  the  rhynips  and  epithets  seem  to  be 
iboriously  sought^  and  violently  applied. 
That  in  the  early  parts  of  has  life  he  wrote 
with  much  care  appears  from  his  manuscripts, 
happily  preserved  at  Cambridge,  in  which  many 
of  his  smaller  works  are  founcTas  they  werefint 
written,  with  the  subsequent  corrections.  Such 
relics  show  how  excellence  is  acquired ;  what 


t  Whh  the  exception  of  J*Comu«,»»  in  wkieb,  Dr 

Johnson  afterwards  says,  may  very  plainly  be  & 

•d  the  dawn  oTtwOifht  of  *<  twdim  Lom.»^-^ 
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w«  hope  ercr  to  do  with  emae,  we  must  learn 
fireC  to  do  with  diligence. 

Those  who  adniire  the  beauties  of  this  gremt 
poet  sometimce  force  their  own  judgment  into 
false  approbation  of  his  little  pieces,  and  prevail 
iipon  themselves  to  think  that  admirable  which 
is  only  singular.  All  that  short  compositions 
can  commonlv  attain  is  neatness  and  elegance. 
Milton  never  learned  the  art  of  doine  little  things 
with  crare  ;  he  overlooked  the  milder  excellence 
nf  suavity  and  sottncsn ;  he  was  a  lion  that  had 
no  skill  in  daiioUn^  thi.- kid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  whivh  much  praise  has  \  tlie  successive  variety  of  appearances,  every  dis- 


amination.  Surely  no  man  conld  have  fancied 
that  be  read  **  Lycidas"  with  pleasure,  had  ho 
not  known  the  author. 

Of  the  two  pieces,  "L'AUefrro*^  and  **  II  Peij. 
scroso,**  I  belic>^  opinion  is  uniform ;  every  man 
that  reads  them,  reads  them  with  pleasure.'  I'ln* 
Author*8  design  is  not,  what  Theobald  has  re- 
marked, merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their 
colours  from  tfic  mind,  by  repre:<entine:  the  ope 
ration  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the 
melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  same  man  a^^  ho 
is  differently  disposed :  but  rather  how,  among 


Wn  brstowed,  is  **  Lycidas  •,"  of  which  the  dic- 
tion is  harsh,  i\»c  rliymcs  uncertain,  and  the 
nnmlKrrs  unplcasing.  *  >Vhat  beauty  there  is  we 
iriuMt  therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments  and  ima- 
H''^  It  is  not  to  he  considered  as  the  effusion 
of  reaf  pa.«sHm  ;  for  passion  runs  not  after  re- 
mote al(ttj4ons  and  obscure  opinions.  Passion 
plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor 
calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mincius,  nor  tells  of 
rcugh  Bat}Ts  and  **  fauna  with  cloven  heel." 
Where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is  little 
grief. 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  tliere  is 
no  truth :  there  is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing 
new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral ;  easy,  vulgar, 
and  therefore  dit^gusting;  whatever  images  it 
can  supply  are  long  ajio  exhauftlcd;  and  its  in- 
herent improbahUity  always  foTTCca  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  mind.    "AVhcnCowlev  tells  of  Her- 
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position  of  mind  takes  hold  on  those  by  which  it 
may  be  cratificd. 

The  ctieerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  mom 
ing  ;  the  pensive  man  hears  the  nightingale  in 
the  evening.  The  cheerful  man  sees  the  cock 
strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the 
wood  ;  then  walks,  not  unseen,  to  obseri-o  the 
glory  of  the  rising  sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing 
milk-maid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the  plough- 
man and  the  mower ;  then  casts  his  eyes  about 
him  over  scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  and  looks  \ip 
to  the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair 
inhabitant ;  thus  he  pursues  real  irayety  through 
a  day  of  labour  or  of  play,  and  delights  himself 
at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  aiipcrsti- 
tioua  ignorance. 

The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unseen 
i  to  muM  at  midnight  *,  and  at  another  hears  the 
\  suWou  curfew.  \f  the  weather  diivci*  him  homi^ 
vcy,  that  they  studied  together^  it  is  easy  to  I  he  sits  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  glow  my  emb«ra; 
siippose  huw  rnuch  he  mui^t  iiiiss  the  companion  I  or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatch^<<  th«  tmiL  friar, 
of  Ins  labour*,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries ;  I  to  discover  the  habitation  <i(  f-cvaibiA-  lou'.*^  'j.iiC 
hut  what  image  of  tenderness  can  be  excitc^i  by  1  varies  the  shade  «»f  hi':  irj«:^.;'jtUf.»"-  vj  •  ■.•i:»»av 
these  lines?  I  plating  the  masTi'.V'-T.'.  '.-  viVi«"i'    b"u-T  «* 

"  We  drove  a  fleM,  and  bc.t\,  logoiher  bearrt  \  ^"^<**^   *^»^  *  l«'     t""^':         '"'  ^**  ^     •"    '"^»"«« 

What  time  the  eray  fly  w^rYrt"?  Yivx  auUry  hom. 
Battening  our  rt<.ick.'«""*iih  itn*  ftcah  if.ti.i  of  iiiteht.' 

"We  know  thnt  iVh-v  n»-vr  t  drov^  a  fi'-lfL  zrr.  **■ 
that  they  had  ^m  flfjcks  to  holtf-n  :  *'jC  '.T.-.tsTi  -'  *'^' 
be  allowtnl  that  tin?  r»  j»r'-**-r:'tri  :  izu-  :-  z,J—  -  " 
gorical,  the  inn*  m*-ifi:-:r  :-  ••'  tn-'*''.-  :  _:  ■"'" 
remote,  that  if  i*  n-:*'.*  *■  •. :::  ~  :-  -:—  :  -_:- 
not  be  known  w:;*^-.  r  .-       .1  .  ~- 

Amf>ns  rhf  :■•-.-    -  -  ■        --—    „:  .   z  -^  - -^ 
appear  th-?  h*^ I.*- --   -     "     *       ."    -     wi .  I- :  *?  tt^r      ■'■ 
N«?p!»in':- '-r-;  .K-       -    ■»  '  •    i    ■  ■•:   "."i.:T    ■■•    n^>- 
tnofcyri'"*!   t.^-   —     -.     ■   -.-      ■  -.i- r*  ♦!:-.  \  «\n- 
plie«.     N*----- r  •    '       '■"'   ■  ■•■■-."'    i-ti^^'v  "-OH' .  «.»• 
less    ex-r*:--       -  - ,- -    .-..    :;jl:     !■•   i»ij    now    u 
shtph^s-rd  'm?  .    •"  '•--  — ■:;  :»:'ni  »ii.  .1110  inu»«t  t^<»v 
f»  *-fi  h!5  ri«.i.V.«  -I«:-  .  \v:t'Miii:  any  jiid^'t-  i-V  in? 
skill  in  pipin::  :    ari^*  li'*"**  oim-  nf^l  arks  anoT»i«;^ 
god  what  has  b'l.  .'.iii'    "f  l-ynda*.  and  hf.w  r»"^- 
lh**r  crnl  can   t-ll.      Ht-    who  l"u-   trnex.«  v  I'J 
excite  no  pymi>iit:iy  ;    h»- >vV.c»  thus  pra:*r-*  -»  ^ 
confer  no  lioiioar.  ,  , 

Thi«J  pof^tn  hT«  V  ?  n  c- -^  r  lan.r.  V.  :;r 
the.-e  trihinff  fiofions  arr  ininirled  rho  most  »^»^* 
and  sacred  frulhs.  such  a-  ought  nov#»r  to  b^:- 
polluted  with. *iKli  irrcvrrtnt  rnmbination^-.  ^  hf 
shepherd  lik«%vi!?r  i?  now  a  tredir  of  sheep,  and 
aftprwanis  nn  or<  I«siai»ticul  pa.Mtor,  a  Hiipfrin- 
Undeniofa  Chri-tinn  tloi'k.  JSneh  cc,..iyoralion« 
are  alvia  V-  unskilful ;  but  here  tlv  y  ar«  ""J*;;;'"// 
and  at  .Vosi  npproach  to  imp.ity,  of  J**'»"^»^ 
howe^pr,  [  bclilve    the  writer  nr.t  to  hnv-.  be**.. 

^Swhir/l.^  now.r  of  nputatiof.  jujtly  acjukrcKJ, 


.1*^ 


I'.'T-   :.u.  ■    I        I--.... 

\  ''lUlKiili'.n.         "■   I. 

ir»»s.   jI'-   wsTh'-Vini 

•■"'    TTiii.   lif    i-'v-i^'V^'    I    ;i-    i.f. 

1'u*     TUli  •.•••vrr.U'i"  •       ;;-■    \:-      r->A.i^mf 

Ui*    rt*vii''-".   Ur.'    ^\iir.      «»r-«r  . -v.!-^--*..  ,4..,j, 
iiUL  lii'.liCi*^  rill   #*i»r     c     •^iMriiimi      ic     fc 
-.^'iiiiiii* '..  uiii  iiiirua  wrin-Ai*-    i.-t 
L  uu*. '•  <:»•.••.•  uii»>*.  It.  vi»Ki\j«    rtni^f'     -^ 

ikT-   •  :i.i»;vr.«-u  II*  uti<nui   in  ■  ,ac7j 

"  ■-■•    i.«nrf^'-'    nui    pT*-     MIC       ^^^^ 
.-T-M  :.*   inr  v  uli^«  t:**  :tam^  .«    vtth— . 
•:A*rj*-c."iL-     'A.iiiin   stam:.-    ^^-.1- 
\    ktn  'b-f  -iiir-i. 

.    ■  &.»*"     -.*■    •■laJ-.l'Ti*^     ir-.JIg    ■  ,j^ 

seeing  v-  'jnui  tiU    zhtii     i. 
oVilain»-i  :rin  ?  sm       cut?.       ,.  _     . 
Kurydi'-'.n* 
n  condtl]>aiu  - 


•  ll»-rt    4,"   V.  ^  1^, 
con'.ii;  ■>-"  ■.   -— iM 
iicii  gt'  i-\-"  ■«■■,--  .^ 
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vantage  abore  all  othere,  that  it  is  nnivenallT 
and  perpetually  interesting.  All  mankind  wiu, 
through  all  ages,  bear  the  same  relation  to  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  mast  partake  of  that  good  and  evil 
If  hich  extend  to  themselves. 

Of  the  mnehinenjf  so  called  from  edjg  A«) 
itif^^ayiKi  hy  which  is  meant  the  occasional  inter- 
position of  supernatural  power,  another  fertile  to- 
pic of  critical  remarks^  here  is  no  room  to  speak, 
oecause  every  thing  is  done  under  the  immedi- 
ate and  visible  direction  of  Heaven ;  but  the  rule 
it  so  far  observed,  that  no  oart  of  the  action 
eo\ild  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other 
means. 

Of  episodes,  I  think  there  are  only  two,  con- 
tained m  Raphael's  relation  of  the  war  in  hea- 
ven, and  Michael's  prophetic  account  of  the 
changes  to  happen  in  tiiis  woiid.  Both  are 
doa^y  connected  with  the  great  action  ;  one  was 
necessary  to  Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  as  a 
consolation. 
}  To  tho  completeness  or  integrity  of  the  de- 
sign, nothing  can  be  objected  ;  it  has  distinctly 
and  clearly  what  Aristotle  requires — a  begin- 
t  ning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  There  is  perhaps 
no  poem,  of  the  same  length,  from  whicn  so  ht- 
tie  can  be  taken  without  apparent  mutilation. 
Here  are  no  funeral  ^mes,  nor  is  there  any  long 
description  of  a  shield.  The  short  digressions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  ninth 
books,  might  doubtless  be  spared  ;  but  superflui- 
ties so  beautiful  who  would  take  away  ?  or  who 
does  not  wish  that  the  author  of  the  "  Iliad**  had 
gratified  succeeding  ages  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  himself?  Perhaps  no  passages  are  more  fre- 
qnently  or  more  attentively  read  than  those  ex- 
trinsic paragraphs  ;  and,  since  the  end  of  poetry 
is  pleasure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which 
all  are  pleased. 

The  questions,  wheth'>r  the  action  of  the  poem 
be  strictly  one,  whether  the  poem  can  be  pro- 
perty termed  heroic,  and  M'ho  is  the  hero,  arc 
raised  by  such  readers  as  draw  their  principles 
of  judgment  rather  from  books  than  from  rea- 
son. Milton,  though  ho  entitled  "Paradise 
Lost**  only  a  poem,  yet  calls  it  himself  heroic 
sonff.  Dryden  petulantly  and  indecently  denies 
the  heroism  of  Adam,  because  ho  was  overcome: 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hero  should  not 
be  unfortunate,  except  established  practice,  since 
success  and  virtue  do  not  go  necessarily  together. 
Cato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan;  but  Lucan's  authori- 
ty will  not  be  suffered  by  Cluintilian  to  decide. 
However,  if  success  be  neces.'^ary,  Adam's  de- 
ceiver was  at  last  crushed  ;  Adam  was  restored 
to  his  Maker's  favour,  and  therefore  may  s*v 
curelv  resume  his  human  rank. 

After  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the  poem,  must 
be  considered  its  component  parts,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  diction. 

The  tenHments.  as  expressive  of  manners,  or 
appropriated  to  cnaracters,  are,  for  tho  greater 
part,  nnexceptionably  just. 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  mo- 
ralitVi  or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur  seldom. 
Bucn  is  the  original  formation  of  this  poem,  that, 
as  it  admits  no  human  manners  till  the  fall,  it 
can  ^ve  little  assistance  to  human  conduct.  Its 
end  is  to  raise  tho  thoughts  above  sublunary 
cares  or  pleasures.  ^>t  the  praise  of  that  forti- 
tude, with  which  Abdiel  maintained  his  singu- 
larity of  virtue  against  the  scorn  of  multitudes. 


may  be  acejmmodated  to  all  times  ;  and  fUu 
phael*8  reproof  of  Adam's  cariosity  after  the 
planetary  motions,  with  the  answer  returned  by 
Adam,  may  be  confidently  opposed  to  any  rale 
of  life  which  any  poet  has  dehvered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occasionally  called 
forth  in  the  progress,  are  such  as  could  only  be 
produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest  de> 
gree  fervid  and  active,  to  which  materials  were 
supplied  by  incessant  study  and  unlimited  curi* 
osity.  The  heat  of  Milton*8  mind  may  be  said 
to  sublimate  his  learning,  to  throw  off  into  his 
work  the  spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with  its 
grosser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  his  descriptions  are  therefore  learned. 
He  had  accustomed  his  imagination  to  unre- 
strained indulgence,  and  his  conceptions  there- 
fore wore  extenave.  The  characteristic  quality* 
of  his  poem  is  sublimity.  He  sometimes  descends 
to  the  elegant,  but  bis  element  is  the  great  He 
can  ocaasionally  invest  himself  with  grace ;  but 
his  natural  port  is  gigantic  loftiness.*  He  can 
please  when  pleasure  is  required  i  but  it  is  his 
pccuUar  power  to  astonish. 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  genius,  and  to  khow  what  it  was  that 
Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully 
than  upon  others ;  the  power  of  displaying  the 
vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the 
awful,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating 
tho  dreadful ;  he  therefore  chose  a  subject  on 
which  too  much  could  not  be  said,  on  which  he 
might  tire  his  fancy  without  the  censure  of  ex 
travagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  life,  did  not  satiate  his  appetite  of  fat- 
ness. To  paint  things  as  they  are,  requures  a 
minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memory  ra- 
ther than  the  fancy.  Milton*8  delight  was  to 
sport  in  the  wide  regions  of  possibility  ;  reality 
was  a  scene  too  narrow  for  his  mind.  He  sent 
his  faculties  out  upon  discovery,  into  worlds 
where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and  delighted 
to  form  new  modes  of  existence,  and  furnish 
sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beinss ;  to  trace 
the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of 
heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  woHds , 
he  must  sometimes  revisit  earth,  and  tell  of 
things  visible  and  known.  When  he  cannot 
m'lon  >^onder  by  the  subUmity  of  his  mind,  he 
gives  delight  by  its  feitiUty. 

Whatever  be  his  subject,  he  never  fails  to  fill 
the  imagination ;  but  his  images  and  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  or  operatbas  of  Nature  ao  not 
seem  to  be  always  copied  from  original  form, 
nor  to  have  the  freshness,  raciness,  and  energy 
of  immediate  observation.  He  saw  Nature,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  "  through  the  spectacles  ot 
books ;  and  on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to 
his  assistance.  The  garden  of  Eden  brings  to 
his  mind  the  valo  of^Elnna,  where  Proserpine 
was  gathering  flowers.  Satan  vaakes  his  way 
through  fighting  elements,  Uke  Argo  between 
the  C  yanean  rocks ;  or  Ulysses,  between  the  two 
Sicilian  whiripools,  when  nc  shunned  Charybdis 
on  the  larboard.  The  mythological  allusioni 
have  been  justly  censured,  as  not  being  always 


•  AUaroni  t^mw  h  gigontetea  mtbUmita  MilUmigm, 
—Dr.  J. 


\iiLn»>. 


«Tt :  th»f  5R»i  «i-ik<*  i'n«Kr  z*rxit  mMhyojgii*  ior  ccnfraclaMi  and  rc»ior«  are  image*  of  matter, 
Mpi^^*:«n«<:<.  coctrn^  «:rK  o;tia  S!:i«t'«Mhim»- (but  if'  tiM^  could  have  escaped  without  their 
bhp'id<.*rtci^rr.  I  armour,  they  might  have  escaped  from  it,  and  left 

Known  tr»rt*v»  ^.'•w*^'  r.  mar  ?**-•  a  diiVfTvat  j  only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered.  Uriel, 
J  pfNMn. •..*•'.  a:vi  »•■  ••»£  \*  ^''•:  "■•  *':••  mind  by  a  f  when  he  fides  on  a  sunbeam^  is  material;  Satan 
ii^«r*nrt  or'rir*rj>^:;ar«*  ttfa^^**.  TKi*  \(ilt«>n  "  •*  malenal,  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  ok 
kaf  «:!••- r.Ak  •  \  9:t  i  >rnt»rTT»f«t  with  prvsiMncy  ;  Adam. 

aait  T>:^^vr  '.if  !iwv?  tHN*';':tr  t»*  bii»<^lf.  Wh<>-  •  The  contusion  of  spirit  and  matter  which  pcr- 
fver  cv*n-*ii?er«  tfi«*  li-N*  nutwal  i\*«fii«M»!i  whirh  '  vades  the  whole  narration  of  the  war  of  heaven, 
the  5cnp<tirv* *dK.*n.4r-^»  Kiin.«%iM  WomJ«T  by  «-hat  till*  it  with  incongruity;  and  the  book  in  which 
en^-yptK*  •»peraii«»M  S<  -\paiHi^1  taeiu  to  imch  .  it  is  related  is,  1  believe,  tlie  iavounte  of  childxen, 
cxtT*nC  a;Ml  ramrtiet*  xh^m  »»«  <««  mm*h  variety,  [  and  gradually  neglected  as  knowledge  is  in 
rwtni^^v?  a-«  be  m-fl'!  b\  r^^ltpi^n^  f*«vefviic^  innn  \  creased. 
BeentxMjmte**  of  ?k^v»,  Arter  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents  which 

Hef<»  i*  n  fuH  ihsfKai)  .»f  i'h-  K«iii*>«i  iV>n^»  of  <eannot  be  explained,  may  be  considered  that  of 
tCuJy  %mi  ^^*nlu<  :  •-:'  .»  :«tv»(  at-\-it*nuIaii«»n  of  aUe^orical  peraons  which  have  no  real  existence. 
mal^na'4«  witU  j;id^n':ir  ?•»  ot^:- <♦.  ami  fan«\vto  'I'o  vxhU  causes  into  agents),  to  invest  abfl^act 
coPiVn-  iSe?».  M»h  VI  wa*  abl-  ti»  '•ekvi  fK^ni  idvtt!«  with  ibnn,  and  animate  them  with  activity, 
natul^\  ^  fn»tn  5»^»r>-.  fr«M!i  auciont  faWe.  or  bas  alwnvH  btoii  the  right  of  poetr\'.  But  such 
frwM  hhmJ.  r:»  -!•-•  -uv.  ^\  'k-.i-v-t  eoii'd  iUusitnit** '  ai»?  beings  are,  for  the  most  part,  sudercd  only  lo 
t'if  a'.*«^rt\  hi<  thou^rht-*.  Vm  n<vMPuilatK»n  o\]^*  tbeir  natural  otfice.  and  retire.  Thus  Fame 
knewl-x?;:'*  iiMiMvjual.  «1  l»i'«  mind,  fennente*!  by  j  Iflls  a  tale,  and  Victory  hovers  over  a  general,  or 
•t\r.h\  ntiiJ  exaittnl  by  itnusiiuiiion.  *  \  perches  oti  a  blandard;  but  Fame  and  Victory 

It  ha*  Vn^^n  thrrefort*  •«j»iil,  wit!i<iut  an  indecent 
hyperbo:'.\  by  rnr  .1  his  «»nrt>ini:ii*t.'*.  that  in 
readin!:  •*!'!» .-ncii-**  1,0.-1,"  \v«*  read  a  boi>k  of 
iniivor>al  kn<»w U^l;:*-. 

But  onrrinal  »!«'ti<'irmi'  ranni»t  l»e  supplied. 
The  want  f^t'  human  intrrest  in  always  felt. 
"Paradise  Lo^t**  i-  om-  of  thi'  lHH>ks  wliieh  the 
reader  ailniirfs  and  lays  down,  and  forgi^ts  to 
take  up  af*ain.  IS  one  •»vrr  wish«»d  it  longer 
than  it  19.  !ts  prrusal  i<*  a  iluty  rather  than  a 
pleasun*.  We  rrad  Milton  ft>finst motion,  n*- 
tire  harrasat*d  and  overburtheiuHl,  and  look  el5e- 
where  for  rccn-ation  ;  we  desert  our  masjter,  and 
•eek  for  companion*. 

Another  inconvenience  «>f  Miltorrp  design  is, 
that  it  rt*quirt»:»  the  <lr.-rrij»tion  of  what  cannot  be 
described,  the  agency  ot  sj^jnts.  He  paw  that 
immateriality  supplied  no  unuptn,  and  that  he 
Mold  not  sliow  anir-ls  jictinir  but  by  iTi>:tninionts 
rf  acti<»n :  he  therefor**  invest  d  tlvin  wuli  form 
and  matter.  This,  brin*!  n<»<'c?*Karv,  was  fhrr*"- 
fbfo  defensible;  and  be  should  have  sceiinnl  the 
consistency  of  his  systmi,  hy  kecpiujr  hnmate 


*  ictory 
can  do  no  ntore.  To  give  them  any  real  employ- 
luent,  or  ascrib*.'  to  ihem  any  mateiial  agency,  is 
to  make  theni  allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  Foock 
tlie  mind  by  aKcribing  eflects  to  nonentity.  In  the 
*•  Prometheus"  of  iEschylus,  we  see  Violence 
and  Strengtli,  and  in  the  "  Alccstix''  of  Euripides, 
wc  see  Deatli,  brought  upon  the  stage,  all  as  active 
persons  of  the  drama ;  but  no  precedents  can 
justify  absurdity. 

AliltonV  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  is  un- 
doubtedly faulty.  iSin  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
Death,  and  nuiy  be  allowed  to  be  the  portress  of 
hell ;  but  wheii  they  ston  the  ioumey  of  Satan,  a 
journey  described  as  real,  and  when  Death  d^n 
him  battle,  the  allegory  is  broken.  That  Sin  and 
Death  shoidd  have  sliowii  the  way  tu  hell,  might 
have  been  allowed ;  but  they  cannot  facUitaie  the 
)>assage  by  building  a  bridge,  l)ecau8e  the  diffi- 
culty of  ^^atun'd  patssage  is  desiiibed  as  real  and 
sensible,  and  tlic  bridge  ought  to  be  only  figura- 
tive, 'i'hc  hel!  assigned  to  the  icIm  llious  epulis  is 
d<>scribe.d  a>t  not  Ic^h  local  than  the  residence  ol 

_  !  man.     It  U  placed  in  some  dit^tant  part  of  space, 

riility  out  of  siirht,  awl  entieinV  his  rea<ler  to  drop  j  *»<*parated  from  th<'  regions  of  harmony  and  order, 
k  from  hi**  thoughts.  r>iit  If  ha=»  unhappily  per-  j  ^y  ^  *'l»aotic  waste  and  an  umK?cupied  vacuity ; 
plex<*d  his  poctrv  with  his  pliilosophv.     IJis  in- I  b'»t '"^"i  and  Deatli  worked  up  a  Mo/<r  of  u-rgroro/erf 


hmnl  and  relesiial  powers  an*  ««oiiietirip*<  pure 
Ipirit,  and  sometimes  anunated  body.  >\  hen 
Satan  walks  with  bis  lance  upi»i)  the  hurniuf^ 
Wkir/,  he  has  a  iKwly ;  wIumi,  in  his  passage  bc- 
tWMn  hell  nnd  the  n<'W  worhl,  h**  is  in  damper  of 
sinkiiig  in  lli"  vacuity,  uiul  is  simporled  hy  a  gust 
af  rising  vapours,  he  has  a  body  :  wh«'n  h»»  ani- 
mates the  toad,  lu-  seems  to  be  nier*-  spirit,  that 
can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasure  ;  when  he  slarfs 
^  in  hii  oirn  Mftapf,  he  has  at  least  a  det*-nnined 
Ibnn ;  and  when  he  is  bnmght  before  Gabriel,  he 
has  a  nftror  antf  a  nhitld,  which  he  had  the  power 
of  hiding  in  the  toad,  thousfh  the  arms  of  the  con- 
tending angels  an*  evidently  material 

Tlut  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium,  being 
^orpwuni  Mmriln^  are  at  Itrrs^e^  though  ^pUhoul 
number,  in  a  limited  space;  yet  in  the  battle,  when 
Any  were  overwhelmed  by  mountains,  their  armour 
hurt  tlMin,  crunhed  in  upon  their  trubtitanee^  note 
Ifroian  i^ro$»  by  tinnini(.  This  likewise  happened 
III  the  unromipteil  ant'els,  who  were  overthrown 
Uiti  Jiooiiir  Jur  their  artiLMj  Jor  HrtiirmeU  they  misht 
tntity  rij  npirit*  have  traded  by  contraction  or  r<- 
mure.     iCvon  as  spirits  th«*y  are  liardly  spiritual : 


soiiy  cemented  with  asphultui  :  a  work  too  bulky 
for  i(hjal  archite<is. 

This  uiinkilful  allegor}'  appears  to  mo  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  the  poem  ;  and  to  this  there 
wa»  no  temptation  but  iJie  Autiior'i>  opinion  of  its 
beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narraiive  some  objections 
may  be  made.  Satan  is  with  gnat  expectation 
broufflit  before  Gabri<'l  in  punuii^e,  and  is  suf- 
fered to  go  away  unmolesteil.  The  creation  of 
uinn  ia  repres«.*nled  as  the  roiiM^queiK'e  of  the 
vacuity  letl  in  heaven  by  the  eji)HUsk»ti  of  the 
rebels;  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as  a  report  rif«  m 
heaven  before  hi^  departun . 

To  find  S4-ntimenls  lor  th.e  ?tate  of  iniKx-^enco 
was  very  difficult ;  and  soiut'thing  ol' anticipation, 
perhaps,  is  uow  and  then  uiMX)\eTed.  Adam's 
discourse  of  dreams  seems  not  to  l»e  the  s|»ecula- 
tion  of  a  new-created  being.  I  know  not  «  htther 
his  answer  to  the  angel*s  n'prmW  fiir  niri^vsity  di^e^ 
not  want  sometliiiig  of  pm^triety :  it  i.-  the  s{H>T>rh 
of  a  man  acnuainted  with  uuiny  oilier  niin. 
Some  plaloiwucal  nodons,  espei*ialiy  wii«u  th« 
pbikMvphr  ia  Wse,  might  have  bean  becter  omit  ted. 


MILIUM. 


The  arvrfl,  iu  &  co-uinridOii,  i>peak8  of  Uitwrous 
deer,  bdorc  dr^cr  were  yvt  timorous,  and  before 
Adani  cx>'jld  und^^rsland  tho  companion. 

Dr\'den  riviiirk-y  that  Milto'i  has  some  flats 
amo'i^  lud  cL'vaUiiis.  This  is  only  to  say  that 
all  til  J  parts  are  not  equal.  In  every  woi^  one 
|art  lu'jst  be  for  the  skkc  of  others ;  a  palace 
lauat  have  pa^^sa^-.s  ;  u  porun  uitLst  have  transi- 
lin.ia.  It  U  no  nu»r^  tu  bo  reaulred  that  wit  :fhouId 
alwaviibe  bla^iiijr,  than  that  tu?  »iin  should  always 
slaiid  at  noon.  In  a  creat  work,  there  w  a  vicis- 
silude  of  luniinoiH  and  opaque  parts,  %a  there  \a 
\i  Uie  world  a  s'lr.res^io  i  ot*  day  and  nighL 
Milton,  wlien  U<'  ha:i  cxpaliut'jtl  in  tlic  ^ky,  ina\ 
b?  allowed  soin.'t'un  .s  to  revirJil  <.arth  ;  for  what 
oJ'jcr  ivillior  evof  soared  so  high,  or  BUataui<:d  bi^ 
ni^ht  so  lo:ii»  • 

AlUto.i,  bt'in^  wi'Ii  versed  in  IJi-.;  Italzan  poeL<, 
app.'ai>  to  have  born»'.ri.'.I  o:tvn  from  tlum;  and, 
n.i  everv  man  ratcli  '.-*  i-ou.'tlihs  fro n  his con>- 


Through  all  faia  ^opater  works  there  prevaib  a 
uniibrui  poeuharltv  ot*  diclio.ij  a  mode  aid  cast  of 
c-xprodsion  which  "bears  Uak-  r<?«emblancc  to  that 
of  any  former  writer;  aad  wliich  i:i  so  far  removed 
from  common  use,  that  an  unlearned  reader,  when 
he  first  opens  his  boo!(,  find^  himself  s'lrprisod 
by  a  new  Ia:i^affe. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  those  who  can  find 
nothing  htoq^  in  .Milton,  imputod  to  his  laborious 
endeavoius  aller  words  suitable  to  the  ^zrarMloui 
of  Ids  ideas.  "  Our  language,"  savs  Addison 
I*  simk  under  him."  Bui  iho  truth  Is,  that,  both 
in  pros-'  and  verse, he  had  formed  his  style  bv  a 
pervcTsc  and  ocdantic  principle.  He  was  desirous 
to  use  Erigli^n  words  witii  a  foreign  idiom.  This 
in  all  his  prose  is  discovered  and  condemned ;  for 
there  judgment  operates  freely,  neither  softened 
hy  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by 'the  dignity,  of  his 
thouirlils;  bn't  such  is  the  jmwer  of  his  poetry, 


rjdtcroiis  lor  irs  piac*. 

liis  play  on  words,  ii  whlfh  h,»  t\ 
olivn;  his'otjuivocatioas,  which  B?nl 
vours  to  detend  bv  th?  example  of  th 


Vonii  ;"  u  fiction  not  in  it.-^Hf  ill-imagined,  but  too 
ludicrous  tor  its  plac*. 

dclijyiits  too 
?ntlcy  endt?a- 
*  example  ot'  th?  ancients ; 
his  urniece;*sai>'  anrl  uiigracdnl  ns>  of  t«'rms  of 
art,  it  is  not  ntTCi/iary  to  numtion,  bocaunie  they 
arc  easily  reniarki'd,  aad  u.^nerally  censured; 
Jind  at  lost  bear  po  litilc  yroportio:!  to  th'»  whole, 
that  tlu'V  srarcely  dr^c  \r  th  r  att-ntionof  a  critic. 
Such  are  the  faulL-<or  that  wondi'rful  p.\Tbnn- 
a;ice,  *•  Paradisf  Laj«l ;"  wiiirh  he  who  can  put 
in  balance'  with  it:<  b-'auti'*?  niu5t  bo  considered 
not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  a**  les.'*  to  be  censured  for 


that  bis  call  is  oh?Ycd  uithorit  resfstonce,  th& 
paiiions,  Ijia-  ila^in'  of  iniifating  Ario^to's  levity  I  reader  feels  himself  in  capDntr  to  a  higher  and  a 
has  di<igrac«'d  his  work  wii^h  the  "  Paradise  of  nobler  mind,  and  cnb'cism  iiits  in  admiration. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  bv  his  subject; 
what  i*«  shown  with  greater  eitent  in  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  may  h'^  found  m  *'  Comu^"  One  source 
of  his  pcculiaritv  was  his  familiarity  with  the 
Tuscan  poets :  the  dlsposit'on  of  his  words,  is,  I 
think,  freouentiy  Italian;  perhaps  sometimes  com- 
bined \ntn  otlier  tongues. 

Of  him,  at  lai^t,  nmy  be  said  what  Jonson  sarb 
of  Si)en8er,  that  "  he  wrote  no  language,"  but 
has  fornif-d  what  Builcr  calls   a  "Babylonish 
dialect,"  in  itself  harsh  and  barbaro\is,  but  made 
bv  exalted  genius  and  extensile  learning  the  ve- 
hicle of  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  plc»- 
1  sure,  that,  Lke  other  lovers,  we  tind  grace  in  its 
want  of  candoiu-,  than  pitied  for  want  of  sen-  j  deformity, 
sibility.  '      Whatfvor  W.  t'.ie  tanlts  of  his  diction,  he  can 

r>f  "Paradise  R«»:5a*i'»«'d.*Mh'?' general  judgment  t  not  want  tlu'  prai'-r  of  copiousness  and  v'ariety: 
s?em3  now  to  b  '  right,  that  it  is  in  many  parts  '  he  was  mastjT  of  his  lanimaffo  in  its  full  extent; 
elegant,  and  «»vr'ry  wh'»r-^  instnicliv.'.  It  was  not  I  and  has  scb-ctJ-'l  the  melodious  words  with  such 
to  D?  flupiKw^d  thnl  \\\'^  writ.T  of  "  Paradise  ;  diligencf.',  that  fjiom  liis  lK>ok  alone  the  art  ol 
Lo'it,"  cauld  ev<T  writ  -  wiiioul  great  ofHisions  of  j  English  noetn*  misrht  be  learned, 
fancy,  and  exalt-d  pr»v«»pt«  of  wi«Jom.  The!  After  his  dfction,  something  must  be  said  of  hia 
basis  of  "  P.indis  *  Kegaincd/*  is  narnow ;  a  dia-  j  rrninctrUon,  •'  The  measure,"  he  savs,  *♦  is  the 
1  :>a::ie  without  af»tio  lean  nf*v?T  pi- -ase  like  a  union  ;  Knidish  honiir  Vr-rse  without  rhyme,"  Of  this 
of  th-?  namrive  and  dm.imUr  powers.  Had  tliis  mrxle  he  had  mnriy  «'xnmples  among  the  Italians, 
po^m  b.»en  wri*'en  not  bv  Milton,  btit  by  «ome  '  and  some  in  hi*»  own  country.  The  Eari  ol 
imiUtor,  it  would  hnve  «i:u  n-i  and  recHveti  nni-  ,  Surrey*  i^  said  to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's 
versal  praise.  .  books  witliout  riiyme ;*  and,  bt»-ido  our  tragedies. 

If  "  raradisv-  R»»L'ain»r*r*  hii-  hf.  a  to«)  much  .  a  few  sliort  poein>s  had  uppL-ared  in  blank  verse, 
depreciated,  '*SaTn-«on  .\i:oni.«t»'r»"  Ins  in  r'^«juital  ■  particular! v  onv  tendinjr  to  reconcile  the  nation  to 
bf?9n  tfwmuch  adtn'nd.  Itconld  ordyb:'by  lone  ■  Kal-ish's  wild  Httinipt  upoM  <.Vuiana,  and  pro- 
pr^^rlice,  and  the  bii>«4r\of  Ifaniing.  rliat  Aliltiy.i  .  bably  writtpu  by  Ualeieh  hinisirlf.  These  petty 
cojH  pref.T  th*  nn^^ii.-nt  tramtiies,  with  tlieir  en-  p^rformamrps  r-annot  be  suppi>sed  to  have  much 
cumhranco  of  a  chonis.  to  tin*  e\hit»itions  of  the  mlluenced  .VJilt«n,  who  more  probably  took  Ins 
French  and  Knsh'^h  st.aijc-*;  and  it  is  only  by  a  ■  hint  tmm  Trissino's  fiuHa  Libtnita;  and,  finding 
blind  confiien<'i"  in  ih^  ropnlation  of  \M»on,  That  blank  verse  fa^i^T  than  rhyme,  was  desirous  A 
a  dramn  can  be  pmi-^i'd  iii  wh":  'h  th'.*  ini«»rin«diate  ;  p^^rsuading  liiuis»lf  that  it  is  better. 
n\;is  !»ive  neitlr-r  r:i;i.-?inorc<»ns;'qu.^nce, nwther  !  **  Rhyni*^,''  he  t-ays,  and  say »  truly,  "is  no 
lrj-»t'fn  nor  retard  th*' catastrophe.  I  nef.'es«ary  adjur?*-!  of  trn  «   poetry."     But,  por- 

In  tJris  trag.'dy  arr»,  li.^wvv or,  many  particular    haps,  ofp.ietry,  iij  a  nv-ntal  operation,  metre  or 


b^utic's,  man?  just  siMitim.*  iLs,  and  stnkmt'  lines; 
bnt  it  wants  that  p>wer  of  attracting  the  attention 
whi?h  a  well-coanectctl  plan  produces. 

^I:Uo  1  wotdd  not  liave  excelled  in  dramatic 
writinpr:  h?  knew  human  nature  only  in  the  gross, 
and  hid  never  studiinl  the  shadt»»  of  character, 
nor  the  combinations  of  concurrinsr,  or  the  per- 
plexity of  contending,  passions,  tic  had  read 
m'jr;h!  and  knsw  what  books  could  teach;  but 


music  is  !Mf  necessary  adjunct :  it  is  however  by 
the  music;  of  metre  that  poetry  ha»  been  discrimi- 
nated in  all  languages  ;  and,  in  languag»»fl  mc- 
lodiouslv  constructed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
long  and  short  syllable:^,  metn;  is  sufTicient  But 
one  language  cannot  communicate  its  rules  to 
another:  where  metre  ia  s«'anty  and  imy>erfect, 
some  help  is  net-eisarv-.     The  music  of  the  En- 


had  minaled  httle  in  the  world,  and  was  deficient  >     ,  ^^^  j^,,  ,^  gurr^y  u-a,.,! uei  tico  b.«.ks  "f  virtr 
in  ina knowledg.*  wliich  exp*ri*nce  must  confrr.    j  nfthiut  rliymc  ih-  «eciii t  n  •  i  f.e  i«»»irih  -'•  "• 
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ftfish  heroic  lines  gtrikee  the  ear  no  &intly,  that 
It  18  easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of  every 
line  co-operate  together ;  this  co-operation  can 
be  only  obtained  by  the  preservation  of  every 
verse  unmingled  with  another  as  a  distinct  sys- 
tem of  sounds  ;  and  this  distinctness  is  obtained 
and  preserved  by  the  artifice  of  rhyme.  The 
variety  of  pauses,  so  much  boasted  by  the  lovers 
of  blank  verse,  changes  the  measures  of  an  En- 
glish poet  to  the  periods  of  a  declaimer ;  and  there 
are  only  a  few  skilful  and  happy  readers  of  Milton, 
who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where  the 
lines  end  or  begin.  "  Blank  verse,'*  said  an  inge- 
nious critic,  "seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye." 

If^oetry  may  subsist  without  rhyme,  but  En- 
glish poetry  will  not  often  please ;  norcanrh3rme 
ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  the  subject  is 
able  to  support  itself  Blank  verse  makes  some 
approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary 
style  ;  has  neither  the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the 
melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long 
continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without 
rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  precedents,  not 
one  is  popular ;  what  reason  could  urge  in  its 
defence  has  been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  Uie  advanta^s  of  rhyme,  I 
cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  wish  that  Milton 
had  been  a  rhymer ;  for  I  cannot  wish  his  work 
to  be  other  than  it  is ;  yet,  like  other  heroes,  he 


is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated.  He  that 
thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing  may  write 
blank  verse  :  but  those  that  hope  only  to  pleaacf 
must  condescend  to  rh^'me. 

The  hi£[hcst  praise  of  genius  is  original  inven- 
tion. Milton  cannot  be  said  to  have  contrived 
the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  therefore  owes 
reverence  to  that  vi^ur  and  amplitude  of  mind 
to  which  all  generations  must  be  indebted  for  the 
art  of  pocticd  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the 
fable,  the  variation  of  incidents,  the  interposition 
of  dialogue,  and  all  tlie  stratagems  that  surprise 
and  enchain  attention.  But,  of  all  the  borrowers 
from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  least  indebt- 
ed. He  was  naturally  a  thinker  for  himself, 
confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of 
help  or  hinderance  :  he  did  not  refuse  admission 
to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecessors, 
but  be  did  not  seek  them.  From  his  contempo- 
raries he  neither  courted  nor  received  support ; 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the 
pride  of  other  authors  might  be  gratified,  or  fa- 
vour gained,  no  exchange  of  praise,  nor  solicita- 
tion of  support  His  great  works  were  per- 
formed unaerdiscountcnance,andin  blindness ; 
but  difficulties  vanished  at  his  touch ;  he  was 
bom  for  whatever  is  arduous ;  and  his  work  is 
not  the  greatest  of  hen»c  poems,  only  because 
it  is  not  the  first 
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Op  the  great  Author  of  "  Hudibras,"  there  is 
a  life  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  poem, 
by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore  of  disputa- 
ble authority  ;  and  some  account  is  incidentally 
given  by  ^  ood,  who  confesses  the  uncertainty 
of  his  own  narrative  :  more  however  than  they 
knew  cannot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  compare  and  cop}r  them. 

Samuel  Butlbr  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Strcnsham,  in  Worcestershire,  according  to  his 
biographer,  in  1612.  This  account  Dr.  Nash 
finds  confirmed  by  the  register.  He  was  chris- 
tened February  14. 

His  father's  condition  is  variously  represented. 
Wood  mentions  him  as  competentlv  wealthy  ; 
but  Mr.  Longueville,  the  son  of  Buffer's  princi- 
pal friend,  says  he  was  an  honest  farmer  with 
tome  small  estate,  who  made  a  shii\  to  educate 
his  son  at  the  grammar-school  of  Worcester,  un- 
der Mr.  Henry  Bright,*  from  whose  care  he  re- 


moved for  a  short  time  to  Cambridge ;  but,  for 
want  of  money,  was  never  made  a  member  of 
any  college.  Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful 
whether  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but  at 
last  makes  him  pass  six  or  seven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, without  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college; 
yet  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived  so 
long  in  cither  university  but  as  belonging  to  one 
house  or  another :  and  it  is  still  less  hkely  that 
he  could  have  so  long  inhabited  a  place  of  learn- 
ing with  so  little  distinction  as  to  leave  his  resi- 
dence uncertain.  Dr.  Nash  has  discovered  that 
his  father  was  owner  of  a  bouse  and  a  little 
land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a  year,  still  called 
Butler's  tenement 

Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother, 
whose  narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  sent 
nim  to  Oxford.  The  brother  seems  the  best 
authority,  till,  by  confessing  lus  inability  to  tell 


•  These  are  the  wonls  of  the  atiihor  of  the  short  ac- 
count of  Butler  pr^Axed  to  **  Hudibras,"  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithstanding  what  he  says  abore,  seems  to 
hare  supposed  was  written  by  Mr.  Longueville,  the  fa- 
ther ;  but  the  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  subfequeot 
passage,  wherein  the  author  laments  that  he  had  neither 
such  an  acquaintance  nor  interest  with  Mr.  Longneville, 
as  to  procure  f  r  him  the  golden  remains  of  BuUer  there 
ment'oned.  He  was  probably  led  into  the  mistake  by  a 
note  in  the  Biog.  Brit.  p.  1077,  signifying  that  the  son  of 
this  gentleman  was  living  in  1786. 

Of  1*^18  friend  and  generous  patron  of  Butler,  Mr.  Wil- 
Uam  LoiVgucville,  I  And  an  account,  written  by  a  person 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  him.    o  thi^  eO^ct ;  r\%. 


that  he  was  a  convrrancinff  Inwvcr,  nnd  a  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  had  raised  himself  frrm  a  low  begin- 
ning to  very  great  eminence  in  that  profession  ;  that  he 
was  eloquent  and  learned,  of  spotless  integrity  ;  that  he 
supported  an  aged  father  who  had  ruined  Kis  fortunes  bv 
extravagance,  and  by  his  Industry  and  ajiplicaticn  re-edf- 
(led  a  ruined  family ;  that  he  supported  Butler,  who,  bat 
for  hhn,  must  literally  have  starved  ;  and  received  from 
him.  as  a  recompense,  the  papers  called  his  "  Remains.'* 
Life  of  the  Lard-keeper  Gutlford^  p.  399.— These  have 
since  "been  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Man- 
Chester  ;  and  Uie  oriffinais  are  now  In  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Farmer,  oiaster  of  Emaauel  College,  Cant 
bridfe— H. 
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he  gives  reaeon  to  soaped 
that  be  was  resolved  to  bestow  on  him  an  aca- 
dena  cal  education ;  but  dnrst  not  name  a  col- 
leire,  for  fear  of  detection. 

He  was,  for  some  time,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  his  life,  clerk  to  Mr.  iefferya,  of  Earl's 
Cfoomb,  in  Worcestershire,  an  eminent  jostico 
of  the  neace.  In  his  service  he  had  not  onlj 
leisure  for  study,  but  for  rocrration  ;  his  amuse- 
m<»nts  were  music  and  painting :  and  the  reward 
of  his  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated 
Cooper.  Some  pictures,  said  to  t>e  his,  were 
shown  to  Dr.  Tsash,  at  Earl's  Croorob ;  but, 
when  ho  inquired  for  them  some  years  after^ 
wards,  he  tound  them  destroyed,  to  stop  win- 
dows, and  owns  that  they  hardly  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family  of 
the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  ho  had  the  use  of  j 
a  library  |  and  so  much  recommended  himself 
to  Selden,  that  he  was  often  employed  bv  him  in 
literary  business.  Selden,  as  is  Well  known, 
was  steward  to  the  Countess,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by  managing  her 
estate. 

In  what  character  Bntler  was  admitted  into 
that  iady*8  service,  how  long  he  continued  in  it, 
and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like  the  other  incidents  of 
his  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him 
afterwards  in  the  family  cif  Sir  Samuel  IaAl^ 
one  of  Cromwell's  officers.  Here  he  observed 
so  much  of  the  character  of  the  sectaries,  that 
ne  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at 
this  time ;  and  it  is  likely  that  such  n  design 
would  be  formed  in  a  place  where  he  saw  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  rebels,  audacious 
and  nndisijuised  in  the  confidence  of  success. 

At  length  the  King  returned,  and  the  time 
came  in  which  loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward. 
Butler,  however,  was  only  made  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Carbury,  president  of  the  principslity  of 
Wales  ;  who  ooiilerred  on  him  the  stewardship 
of  Ludlow  Castle,  when  the  Court  of  the 
Marches  was  revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family,  and  lived, 
wtLjB  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  having  studied 
the  common  law,  but  never  practised  it.  A  for- 
tune she  had,  says  liis  biographer,  but  it  was 
lost  by  bad  securities. 

In  1663  was  published  the  first  part,  contain- 
mg  three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  "  Hudibras," 
which,  as  Prior  relates  was  made  known  at 
court,  by  the  taste  and  influence  of  the  Elarl  of 
Dorset  When  it  was  known,  it  was  necessa- 
rily admired  :  the  King  quotod,  the  courtiers 
studied,  and  the  whole  ]>arty  of  the  royalists  ap- 
plauded it.  Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden 
shower  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  Author,  who 
certainly  was  not  without  his  part  in  the  general 
expectation. 

In  1664  the  second  part  appeared  ;  the  curi- 
osity of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  wri- 
ter was  again  praised  and  elated.  But  praise 
was  his  whole  reward.  "Clarendon,"  says 
Wood,  "gave  him  reason  to  hope  for  places 
and  employments  of  value  and  credit ;"  but  no 
such  advantages  did  he  ever  obtain.  It  b  re- 
port«>^  that  the  King  once  gave  him  three  hun- 
dred guineas  ;  but  of  this  temporary  bounty  I 
find  n<i  proof. 


Wood  relates  that  he  was  secreUiy  to  Villien^ 
duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  chajicellor 
of  Cambridge  ;  this  is  doubted  by  the  other  wri- 
ter, who  yet  allows  the  Duke  to  havo  been  hks 
frequent  benefactor.  That  both  tbeoe  accounts 
are  false  there  is  rrasoa  to  suspect,  from  a  story 
told  by  Packe,  in  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Wy. 
cheriey ;  and  from  some  verses  whidi  Mr.  Thy- 
er  has  published  in  the  Author's  Remains. 

"  Mr.  Wycheriey,"  says  Packe,  «  had  always 
laid  hold  of  any  coportunity  which  ofiered  of  re- 
presenting to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  how  well 
Mr.  Butler  had  deserved  of  the  royal  family,  bv 
writing  lus  immitahle  *  Hudibraa  -,'  and  that  it 
was  a  reproach  to  the  court,  that  a  person  of  Us 
loyalty  and  wit  should  suffer  in  obscurity,  and 
under  the  wants  he  did.  The  Duke  always 
seemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough : 
and  aAer  some  time  undertook  to  recommend 
his  pretensions  to  his  majesty.  Mr,  Wycher- 
iey, in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word, 
obtained  of  his  Grace  to  name  a  day,  when  he 
might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate 
poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  last  an  appointment 
was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  agreed 
to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  mend 
attended  accordingly ;  the  Duke  joined  them ; 
but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  the  door  of  the 
room  where  they  sat  was  o|>en,  and  his  Grace, 
who  had  seated  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp 
of  his  acquaintance  (the  creature  too  was  a 
knight)  tnp  by  with  a  brace  of  ladic;*,  imme- 
diately quitted  his  engaffement  to  follow  anotbet 
kind  of  business,  at  which  he  was  more  ready 
than  in  doing  good  offices  to  men  of  desert, 
thotijrh  no  one  wa!»  better  qualified  than  he, 
both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  understanding, 
to  protect  them ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  ol 
his  death,  poor  Putter  never  found  the  least 
efrr*ct  of  his  promiioe !" 

Such  is  tne  story.  The  verses  arc  written 
with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  such  as  neglect  and 
disappointment  might  naturally  excite;  and  such 
as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  ot 
expressing  against  a  man  who  had  any  claun  to 
his  gratitude. 

iNolwilhstanding  this  discouragement  and 
neglect,  he  still  proscaited  his  design ;  and  in 
1678,  published  a  third  part,  which  still  leaves 
the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt.  How  much 
more  he  originally  intended,  or  with  what  events 
the  action  was  to  be  concluded,  it  is  vain  to  con 
jccture.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  strange  that  he 
should  stop  here,  however  unexpectedly.  To 
write  without  reward  is  sufficiently  unpleasing. 
He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  nc  might 
think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and  per- 
haps his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail. 

He  died  in  1680 :  and  Mr.  Longueville,  hav- 
ing  unsuccessfully  solicited  a  subscription  for  his 
interment  in  Westminister  Abbey,  buried  him 
at  his  own  cost  in  the  churchyaira  of  Covent- 
garden.*     Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who 
named  for  his  authority  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the 
Treasury,  that  Butler  had  a  yearly  pension  of  a 


•  In  anofe  In  the  *•  Biojjraphla  Brttannica/*  n,  1  >7;<, 
he  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  the  jounspr  Mr.  Longue 
Tille,  to  hare  llred  for  some  year»  in  iRows-screet,  Co 
Tent-garden,  and  also  that  he  died  chere ;  the  latter  OX 
theac  panicuiaxfl  ia  rendcrtd  highly  juobable,  by  his 
t)ring  h^ii'fred  in  the  Ci-mHcry  of  that  parinh.— H 
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hundred  pounds.  This  is  contradktod  by  all 
tradition,  by  Uie  complaints  of  Oldham,  an^  bv 
the  reproaches  of  Dryden  ;  and  I  am  afraid  will 
never  be  confirmod. 

About  sixty  years  af^on^ards,  Mr.  Barber,  a 

fmnter,  mayor  of  London,  an<l  a  friend  to  But- 
cr*8  principles,  bestowcfl  ou  him  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  thus  inscribed  : 

M.  S. 

8  A  M  U  E  L  I  8    B  U  T  L  E  R  I , 

Qui  Streiifhamiap  In  agro  Vlifuni.  uau  1619, 

obilt  Lond.  lOfHK 

Vir  doctiw  imprimis,  ncer,  inte^fror ; 

Oporibufl  Incenii,  non  iiem  nreemiia,  falix 

Satyrici  apudnos  rarmiiiiH  Artifex  e^eghu* 

Quo  5iimuiata?  Rrlicioais  Lan  am  detraxit, 

Et  Perduellium  pcelera  iibrrrim^  cxaghavit ; 

Scriptorum  in  huo  irenere,  FrimuH  el  Po(itremn«. 

Ne,  cui  vivo  decrant  ferfe  umnia, 

Deesrtot  eiiuiu  nioriun  Ttimulim, 

Hoc  tandem  po^iio  marmoro,  cnrovlt 

Johannes  Barber,  CJviij  Lnndinen^in,  l7-il. 

A.flcr  his  doatli  were  published  three  small 
volumes  of  his  posthtmiou^  works :  I  know  not 
by  whom  collected,  or  by  what  authority  ascer- 
tained ;•  and,  lately,  two  volumes  more  have 
been  printed  by  Mr.  Thy  or,  of  Manchester,  in- 
dubitably genuine.  From  none  of  these  pieces 
can  his  fife  be  tmcod,  or  his  charact«'r  discover- 
ed. Some  verses  in  the  last  collection,  show 
him  to  have  been  amony  those  who  ridiculed  tlie 
institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the 
enemies  were  fur  some  time  very  numerous  and 
very  acrimonious,  for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  since  the  philosophers  professed  not 
to  advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  facts ;  and 
the  most  zealous  enemy  of  innovation  must  ad- 
mit the  gradual  progress  of  experience,  however 
he  may  oppose  hypothelieal  temeritv. 

In  this  mist  of  obscurity  passca  the  life  of 
Putler,  a  man  whose  name  can  only  perish  with 
his  language.  The  mode  and  place  of  his  edu- 
cation are  unknown  ;  the  events  of  his  Ufe  are 
variously  related ;  and  all  that  can  be  told  with 
certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

The  poem  of  "Hudibras"  is  one  of  those 
compositions  of  which  a  nation  may  justly 
noast ;  as  the  images  which  it  exliibits  are  do- 
mestic, the  sentiments  unborrowed  and  unex- 
pected, and  the  strain  of  diction  original  and 
peculiar.  We  must  not,  however,  suffer  the 
pride,  which  we  assume  as  the  countrymen  of 
Butler,  to  make  any  encroachment  upon  justice, 
nor  appropriate  those  honours  wnieh  others 
have  a  right  to  share.  The  poem  of  "  Hudi- 
bras"  is  not  wholly  English  :  the  original  idea 
is  to  he  found  in  the  histor\'  ot "  Don  Cluixote ;" 
a  book  to  which  a  mind  of  the  greatest  powers 
may  be  indebted  without  disgrace. 

Cervantes  shows  a  man,  who  havinar,  by  the 
incessant  peru«'al  of  incredible  tales,  subjected 
his  understanding  to  his  imagination,  and  fami- 
liarised his  mind  by  pertinacious  meditation  to 
trains  of  incredible  events,  and  scenes  of  impos- 
sible existence  ;  goes  out  in  the  pride  of  knight- 
hood to  redress  wrongs,  and  defend  virgins,  to 
rescue  captiv(»  princesses,  and  tumble  usurpers 
from  their  thrones  ;  attended  by  a  souire,  whose 
cunning,  too  low  for  the  suspicion  ot  a  generous 
mind,  enables  him  often  to  cheat  his  m«Kter. 

The  hero  of  Butler  is  a  Presbyterian  justice. 


•  Thfv  wrro  rDlli-rifd  ii  ro  «i 
r.V2.  -•;. 


.irjd  piihlUhrd  ill  \Qmn. 


who,  in  the  confidence  of  logal  authority  and  tlie 
rage  of  zealous  i^orance,  ranges  the  country  to 
repress  supersbtion  and  correct  abuses,  accom- 
panied by  an  an  indeptmdent  clerk,  disputatiotiB 
and  obstinate,  with  whom  he  oilen  debates,  but 
never  conquers  him. 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kindness  for  Don 
duixote,  that  however  he  embarrasses  him  with 
absurd  distresses,  he  gives  him  so  much  sctiso 
and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  esteem ;  wher* 
ever  lie  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  is  made  by 
matchlesH  dexterity  commoaly  ridiculous,  but 
never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  po«t  had  no  ten- 
derness ;  he  chooses  not  that  any  pity  should  b« 
shown  or  respect  paid  him ;  he  gives  him  up  at 
once  to  laughter  and  contempt,  witliout  any 
quality  that  can  dignify  or  protect  him. 

In  forming  the  character  of  Hudibras,  and  de- 
scribing his  person  and  habiliments,  the  author 
seems  to  labour  with  a  tumultooos  confusion  of 
dissimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  the  history  of  th« 
mock  knights-errant ;  he  knew  the  notions  and 
manners  of  a  Pn.*sbyterian  magistrate,  and  tried 
to  unite  the  absurdities  of  both,  however  distant, 
in  one  personajB^e.  Thus  he  gives  him  that  pe- 
dantic ostentation  of  knowledge  which  has  no 
relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martial 
encumbrances  that  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil 
dignity.  He  sends  him  out  a  colmteUingy  and  yet 
never  Imngs  him  within  sight  of  war. 

If  Hudibras  be  considered  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Presbyterians,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
his  weapons  should  be  represented  as  ridiculous 
or  useless ;  for,  whatever  judgment  might  be 
passed  upon  their  knowledge  or  their  orffunientf, 
experience  had  sufficiently  shown  that  their 
swords  were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  swaggerer  and 
pedant,  of  knight  nnci  mstice,  is  led«^th  to  ac- 
tion, ^nth  his  squire  Kalpho,  an  independent 
enthusiast. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by  the 
Author,  which  is  calle<l  the  action  of  the  poem, 
since  it  is  left  inu>erfeci,  no  judgment  can  be 
made.  It  is  probable  that  the  hero  was  to  be  led 
through  many  luckless  adventures,  which  would 
give  occasion,  like  his  att-nrk  upon  the  "  bear 
and  tiddle,*'  to  expose  the  ridiculous  rifloor  of 
the  sectaries  ;  like  his  encounter  witk  Sidropfael 
and  AVhachuin,  to  make  superstition  and  creda- 
lity  contemptible ;  or,  like  his  recourse  to  the 
low  retailer  of  the  law,  discover  the  fraudulent 
practices  d'  different  professions. 

What  series  of  events  he  would  have  ibfined, 
or  in  what  manner  he  would  have  rewarded  or 
piinished  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain  to  conjecture. 
His  work  must  have  had,  as  it  seems,  the  defect 
which  Dryden  imputes  to  Spenser :  the  action 
could  not  nave  been  one  ;  there  could  only  have 
been  a  succession  of  incidents,  each  of  which 
might  have  ha])pened  without  the  rest,  and 
which  could  not  all  co-operate  to  any  single 
conclusion. 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  easily  forgi^'en,  if  there  had  been 
action  enough :  but  I  believe  every  reader  regreli 
the  paucity  of  events,  and  compfains  that  in  the 
poem  of  "Hudibras,"  as  in  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides,  there  is  more  said  than  done.  The 
scenes  are  too  seldom  changed,  and  the  attentioi* 
i-  tired  with  long  conversation. 
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excited  by  the  use  of  ititiice-fies  umI  pkinnpor- 
ridue ;  nor  seen  with  what  abnorrence  tiiose,  who 
comd  eat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the  jear, 
would  shrink  from  them  in  December.  An  old 
puritan,  who  was  ative  in  my  childhood,  beinsf  at 
one  of  the  feasts  of  the  churdi  invited  by  a  Dei«i-. 
hour  to  pirtake  his  cheer,  told  him,  that  if  ne 
would  treat  him  at  an  alehouse  with  beer  brewed 
for  all  timss  and  seasons,  he  should  accept  his 
kindness,  but  would  have  none  of  his  supersti- 
tious meats  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  illegality 
of  all  games  or  chance ;  and  he  that  reads  Gata- 
ker  upon  Lois  may  see  how  much  learning  and 
reason  one  of  the  nrst  scholars  of  his  age  thought 
neoessary,  to  prove  that  it  was  no  crime  to  throw 
a  die,  or  play  at  cards,  or  to  hide  a  shilling  for  the 
reekoning. 

'  Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much  of 
the  satire  is  directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of 
the  puritans  than  of  others.  It  had  in  that  time 
a  very  extensive  dominion.  Its  predictions  raised 
hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ought  to  have 
reracted  it  with  contempt  In  hazardous  undcr- 
takmgs  care  was  taken  to  begin  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  propitious  planet ;  imd,  when  the  King 
was  prisoner  m  Carisbrook  Castle,  an  astrologer 
was  consulted  what  hour  would  be  found  most 
favourable  to  an  escape. 

What  effect  this  poem  had  upon  the  public, 
whether  it  shamed  imposture,  or  reclaimed  credu- 
ItQr,  is  not  easily  determined.  Cheats  can  seldom 
stand  long  against  laughter.  It  is  certain  that  the 
credit  of  planetary  inmligence  wore  ftist  away ; 
though  some  men  of  knowledge,  and  Diyden 
among  them,  continued  to  believe  that  conjunc- 
tions and  oppositions  had  a  sreat  part  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  or  evil,  and  in  the  government 
of  sublunary  things. 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  cer- 
tain suppositions ;  and  such  probability  as  bur- 
lesque requires  is  here  violated  only  by  one  inci- 
dent Nothing  can  show  more  plainly  the  necee- 
Bty  of  doing  something,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
mg  something  to  do,  tlum  that  Butler  was  reduced 
to  transfer  to  his  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho, 
not  the  most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes ;  very 
suitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of  that  age  and 
nation,  which  ascribed  wonderful  efficacy  to  vo- 
tnntaiy  penances ;  but  so  remote  from  the  prac- 
tice and  opinions  of  the  Hudibrastic  time,  that 
Judgment  and  imagination  are  alike  ofiended. 


The  diction  of  thu  po«in  ie  grossly  iaia&r 
and  the  numbers  purposely  neglected,  except  io 
a  fVn(«rpUcea  where  the  thoushto  by  their  naCivs 
excellence  secure  thenselves  ^om  violation,  beiof 
such  as  mean  language  cannot  express.  Tbf 
rorde  of  versification  has  been  blamed  by  Dry* 
den,  who  regrets  that  the  heroic  measure  was  not 
raf  her  chosen.  To  the  critical  sentence  of  Dryden 
the  highest  reverence  would  t>e  due,  were  not  his 
decisions  oflen  precipitate,  and  his  opinions  ini> 
mature.  When  he  wishecl  to  change  the  mea- 
sure, he  probably  would  have  been  willing  to 
change  more,  (f  he  intended  that,  when  the 
numbers  were  heroic,  the  diction  should  still  re- 
main vulgar,  he  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and 
unnaturd  composition.  If  he  prefenid  a  general 
stateliness  both  of  sound  and  words,  he  can  be 
only  understood  to  wish  Butler  had  undertaken  a 
different  woii^. 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and  colloqauu, 
suitable  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  words  and  the 
levity  of  the  sentiments.'  But  such  numbers  ano 
such  diction  can  gain  regard  only  when  they  are 
used  by  a  writer  whose  vigour  of  fancy  and  co- 
piousness of  knowledge  entitle  him  to  contempt 
of  ornaments,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  ths 
novelty  and  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can  afibrd 
to  throw  metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To  an* 
other  that  conveys  common  thoughts  In  careless 
versification,  it  will  only  be  said,  Pauper  viden 
Cinna  vulty  et  eat  pauper.  The  meanins  and 
diction  will  be  woithy  of  each  other,  and  cri- 
ticism may  justly  doom  them  to  perish  toge- 
ther. 

Nor,  even  though  another  Butler  should  arise, 
woiUd  another  **  Hudibras"  obtain  the  same  re^ 
gard.  Burlesque  consists  in  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  style  and  the  sentiments,  or  between 
the  adventitious  sentiments  and  the  fundamental 
subject  It,  therefore,  like  all  bodies  compounded 
of  hcterog[eneous  parts,  contains  in  it  a  principle 
of  corruption.  All  disproportion  is  imnatural  • 
and  from  what  is  unnatural  we  can  derive  only 
the  pleasure  wliich  novelty  produces.  We  ad- 
mire it  awhile  as  a  strange  thing ;  but  when  it  is 
no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its  defonnit}-.  It 
in  a  kind  of  artifice,  which  by  frequent  repetition 
detects  itself:  and  the  reader,  learning  m  time 
what  he  is  to  expect,  lays  down  his  book,  as  the 
spectator  turns  away  from  a  second  exhibttion  of 
those  tricks,  of  whicn  the  only  use  is  to  show  thst 
they  can  be  played. 


ROCHESTER. 


Joan  WiLMOT,  afterwards  Eari  of  Rodiester, 
the  son  ofHennr,  Eari  of  Rochester,  better  known 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Wilmot,  so  often  mentioned 
in  Clarendon's  History,  was  bom  April  10, 1647. 
at  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire.  After  a  grammatical 
education  at  the  school  of  Burford,  he  entered  a 
noblemsn  into  Wadham  College,  in  1659,  only 
twrfve  years  old ;  and  in  1661,  at  fourteen,  was, 
with  some  other  persons  of  high  rank,  made 
master  of  arts  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  person. 


Ho  travelled  afterwards  into  France  and  Italy ; 
and  at  his  return  devoted  himself  to  the  court. 
In  1665,  he  went  to  sea  with  Sandwich,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Bergen,  by  nnconunon  in- 
trepidit|r ;  and  the  next  sunruner  served  again  on 
board  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who,  in  the  heat  of 
the  engagement,  having  a  message  of  reproof  to 
send  to  one  of  his  captains,  could  find  no  man 
ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  opi'u 
boat,  went  and  returned  amidst  the  storm  of  sh« « 
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When  he  hmd  finished  his  business,  he  returned 
to  London  :  was  made  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  Dutchess  of  York  ;  and  married  the  Lady 
Frances,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and 
widow  of  Colonel  Courteney.* 

He  now  busied  his  mind  with  literary  projecli*^ 
and  formed  the  plan  for  a  society  for  refining  our 
lan^age  and  fixme  its  standard ;  " in  imitation,^' 
•ays  Fenton,  ^  of  those  learned  and  polite  socie^ 
ties  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad." 
In  this  design  his  friend  Dryden  is  said  to  have 
assisted  him. 

The  same  desi^,  it  is  well  known,  ¥ras  reri* 
red  by  Dr.  Swift  m  the  ministry  of  Oxford  ;  biit 
it  has  never  since  been  publicly  mentioned, 
though  at  that  time  great  expectations  wert' 
fbrftied,  by  some,  of  its  establishment  and  it^ 
effects.  Such  a  society  might,  perhaps,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  collect^  ;  but  that  it  would 
produce  what  18  expected  from  it  maybe  doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  seems  to  have  obtaint^H 
its  end.  The  language  was  refined,  and  so  fixed 
'  that  it  has  changed  but  little.  The  French  aca^ 
demy  thought  that  they  refined  their  language, 
and  doubtless  thought  rightly;  but  the  event 
has  not  shown  that  they  fixed  it ;  for  the  Frencti 
of  the  present  time  is  very  diflercnt  from  that  c^f 
the  last  century. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be  expected 
to  do  but  little.  If  an  academician's  place  wero 
profitable,  it  would  be  given  by  interest;  if  attend- 
mnce  were  gratuitous,  it  would  be  nxreXy  pai^l 
and  no  man  would  endure  the  least  oissrutit. 
Unanimity  is  impossible,  and  debate  would  se- 
parate the  assembly. 

But  suppose  the  philological  decree  made  and 
promulgated,  wluit  would  be  its  authority  7  In 
absolute  governments,  there  is  sometimes  a  f^^ 
neral  reverence  paid  to  all  thaf  has  the  sanction 
of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  greatness. 
How  little  this  is  the  state  of  our  country  noei\^ 
not  be  told.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  it  is  u. 
kind  of  public  sport  to  refuse  all  respect  th:st 
cannot  be  enforced.  The  edicts  of  an  Englii-U 
academy  would  probably  be  read  by  many, only 
that  they  might  be  sure  to  disobey  them. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  danger  ni 
corruption  cannot  be  dcnico ;  but  what  preven- 
tion can  be  found  ?  The  present  manners  of  thr 
nation  would  deride  authority;  and  thereforr 
nothing  is  left  but  that  every  writer  should  criti- 
cise himself. 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  wert 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  contentious  turbulene^ 
of  King  James's  reign  ;  and  Roscommon,  fore- 
seeing that  some  violent  concussion  of  the  stoti 
was  at  hand,  purposed  to  retire  to  Rome,  all* - 
ging,  that  "it  was  best  to  sit  near  the  chimney 
when  the  chamber  smoked ;"  a  sentence,  f>f 
which  the  application  seems  not  very  clear. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout ;  ami 
he  was  so  impatient,  cither  of  ninderance  or  t>f 
pain,  that  he  submitted  himself  to  a  French  em- 
piric, who  is  said  to  have  repelled  the  disea&c 
into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  which  he  expired,  he  uttered 
with  an  energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most 


fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his  ownvemon  of 
"Dieslrae:"— 

My  Ood,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end. 

He  died  in  1684,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Fen- 
ton : — 

"  In  his  writings,"  says  Fenton,  "  we  view 
the  image  of  a  mind  which  was  naturally  seri- 
ous and  solid ;  richly  furnished  and  adorned 
with  dl  the  ornaments  of  learning,  unaflectedly 
disposed  in  the  most  regular  and  elegant  order. 
His  imagination  might  have  probably  been  more 
fruitful  and  sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been 
leas  severe.  But  tnat  severity  (delivered  in  a 
masculine,  clear,  succinct  stylej  contributed  to 
make  him  so  eminent  in  the  didactical  manner, 
that  no  man,  with  justice,  can  affirm  he  was  erer 
equalled  by  any  oi  our  nation,  without  confess- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none. 
In  some  other  kinds  of  writing,  his  genius  seems 
to  have  wanted  fin^  to  attain  the  point  of  per- 
fection ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?" 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  bis  mind, 
who  would  not  imagine  that  they  had  been  dis- 
played in  large  volumes  and  numerous  peifurm- 
ances  ?  Who  would  not,  after  the  perusal  of 
this  character,  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the 
proofs  of  this  genius,  and  knowledge,  and  judg 
ment,  arc  not  sufiieicnt  to  form  a  single  book, 
or  to  appear  otherv^-isc  than  in  conjunction  with 
the  works  of  some  other  v^Titcr  of  the  same 
petty  size  7*^  But  thus  it  is  that  characters  are 
written  :  we  know  somewhat,  and  we  imagine 
the  rest  The  observation,  that  his  imagination 
would  probably  have  been  more  fruitful  and 
sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  lees  severe, 
may  be  answered  by  a  remarker  somewhat  in- 
clined to  cavil,  by  a  contrary  supposition,  that 
I  his  judgment  would  probably  have  been  lew  se- 
vere, if  his  imagination  harf  been  more  fruitful. 
'  It  is  ridiculous  to  oppose  judgment  to  imafiina- 
\  tion ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  men  nave 
necessarily  less  of  one  as  they  have  more  of  the 
other. 

!      We  must  allow  of  Roscommon,  what  Fenton 
I  has  not  mentioned  so  distinctly  as  he  ought,  and 
what  is  yet  very  miicli  to  his  honour,  that  he  is, 
perhaps,  tlie  only  correct  writer  in  verse  before 
Addison  :   and  that,  if  then*  are  not  so  many  or 
'  so  great  beauties  in  his  compositions  as  in  those 
'  of  some  contemporaries,  there  are  at  least  fewer 
'  faults.     Nor  is  this  his  higliest  praise  ;  for  Mr. 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  wri- 
ter of  King  Charles'  reign  : — 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles'  days, 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspoued  lays. 
His  great  work  is  his  *'  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse;"  of  which  Dryden  writes  Uius  in  his  pre* 
(ace  to  liis  "Miscellanies  :" — 
"It  was  my  Lord  Roscorainou's  *  Essay  on 


•  He  was  married  to  Lady  Frances  Boyle,  In  April, 
1669.  By  this  lady  he  liad  no  ismie.  He  married  se- 
cop-^ly,  lOih  Not.  1674,  Isabella.  da«f  hiar  of  Matthew 
lk>y«on,  of  Barmtton,  In  Yorkshire.— Mo/eite. 


♦  They  were  published,  toecther  with  those  of  Duke, 
In  an  octavo  volume,  In  1717.  The  editor,  whoever  he 
was,  professes  to  have  taken  ijreat  care  to  procure  and 
insert  of  all  his  Lordship'o  poems  that  are  truly  /reiiuim-. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  tlatly  denied  by  the  author 
of  an  account  of  Mr.  John  Fonafret,  prefixed  to  his  rv- 
roalns ;  who  asserts,  that  the  Prospect  of  Death  was  writ- 
ten by  that  person  many  years  after  Lord  RoRcommoti's 
decease ;  as,  aleo.  that  the  paraphrase  of  the  Prayer  o' 
Jeremy  was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  iht  namr.  >-> 
Boiuhcourt,  llTlnf  in  the  year  1724.— H. 


WALUCR. 


My  to  hide  tliftt  tnitb,  wlueli  witboat  joo  alre«^ 
IB,  and  will  ereiy  da  j,  be  made  more  manifest. 
Can  yon  imagine  yoaradf  bound  in  honour  to 
keep  that  secret  which  b  already  rerealed  by 
another  7  or  possible  it  should  still  be  a  secret, 
which  b  known  to  one  of  the  other  sex  ? — If  you 
persist  to  be  cruel  to  yourself  for  their  sakes  who 
deserre  it  not,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made  ap- 
pear, ere  bn^,  I  fear  to  your  ruin.  Surely,  ir  I 
nad  the  happiness  to  wait  on  you,  I  could  move 
jrou  to  compassionate  both  yourself  and  me, 
who,  desperate  as  my  case  is,  am  desirous  to  die 
with  the  nonour  of  being  known  to  have  declar- 
od  the  truth.  You  have  no  reason  to  contend 
to  hide  what  b  already  revealed — inconsiderately 
to  throw  away  yourself,  for  the  interest  of  others, 
to  whom  you  are  less  obliged  than  you  are 
aware  oC 

Thispersuasion  seems  to  have  had  little  ef- 
fect Portland  sent  (June  29)  a  letter  to  the 
Lords,  to  tell  them  that  he  *Ms  m  custody,  as  he 
conceives,  without  any  charge:  and  that,  by 
what  Mr.  Waller  had  threatened  him  with  since 
he  was  imprisoned,  he  doth  apprehend  a  very 
cruel,  long,  and  ruinous  restraint : — He  there- 
fere  prays,  that  he  may  not  find  the  efllbcts  of 
Mr.  Waller's  threats  a  long  and  close  impri- 
•onment ;  but  may  be  speedily  brought  to  a  legal 
trial,  and  then  he  is  confident  the~  vanity  and 
falsehood  of  those  informations  which  have  been 
given  against  him  will  appear.*' 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  or- 
dered Portland  and  Woller  to  be  confronted  ; 
when  the  one  repeated  his  charge  and  the  other 
hb  denbi  The  examination  of  the  plot  being 
continued,  (July  1,)  Thinn,  usher  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  deposed,  that  Mr.  Waller  having  had 
a  conference  with  the  Lord  Portland  in  an  upper 
room,  Lord  Portland  Mid,  i^hen  he  came  down, 
•*  Do  me  the  favour  to  lei  I  my  Lord  Northum- 
berland, that  Mr.  Waller  has  extremely  pressed 
me  to  save  my  orni  lift?  and  his,  by  tiirowin^  the 
blame  upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the  Earl  of* 
Northumberland.** 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him  of 
the  reasons  which  he  could  urge  with  reftigtless 
efficacy  in  a  personal  conference  ;  but  he  over- 
rated his  own  oratory  ;  liis  vehemence,  whether 
of  persuasion  or  entreaty,  was  returned  with 
contempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  in,  Ihal 
the  plot  \»  already  known  to  a  woman.  Thin 
woman  was  douhtlefs  Lady  Aul>i«iney,  who, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  committed  to  custody  ; 
but  who,  in  reality,  when  hlie  delivered  the  com- 
mission, knew  not  what  it  waM. 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  against  the 
conspirators,  and  committed  their  trial  to  a 
council  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Chaloner  were 
hanged  near  their  om  n  doors.  Tomkyns,  i*-hen 
he  came  to  die,  said  it  was  a  foolish  business; 
and  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope 
that  it  should  escape  discovery ;  for  though  never 
more  than  three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a  desip  so 
extensive  must,  by  necessity,  be  communicated 
tc  many,  who  could  not  bo  expected  to  be  all 
faithful  and  all  pnidcnt  Chaloner  was  attended 
at  hb  execution  by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime 
was.  that  he  had  commission  to  raise  money  for 
the  King ;  but  it  appears  not  that  the  money  was 
1o  be  expended  upon  the  advancement  of  either 
Otltft^  or  Wftllif*s  plot 


The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  betn|f  too  great 
for  prosecution,  was  onlv  once  exanuned  befbrt 
the  Lords.  The  Earl  'of  Portland  aod  Lord 
Conway,  p<^rsisting  to  deny  the  char^,  and  no 
testimony  but  Waller's  yet  appearing  against 
them,  we're,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  admitted 
to  bail.  Hassel,  the  King's  messenger,  who  car- 
ried the  letters  to  Oxford,  died  the  night  bc4bre 
his  trial.  Hampden  escaped  death,  perhaps  by 
the  interest  of  his  family ;  but  was  kept  in  prison 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose  names  were 
inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not 
capitally  punbhed,  as  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  they  had  consented  to  tlieir  own  nomina- 
tion ;  but  they  were  considered  as  raalignants, 
and  their  estates  were  seized. 

"  Waller,  thousrh  confessedly,'*  says  Claren- 
don, "the  most  guilty,  with  incredible  diaaimu- 
lation  affected  such  a  remorse  of  conscience, 
that  hb  trial  was  put  ofi^  out  of  Christbn  com- 
passion, till  he  might  recover  his  understanding." 
What  use  he  made  of  tliis  inter>-al,  with  woat 
Uberality  and  success  he  distributed  flattery  and 
money,  and  how,  when  he  was  brought  (July  4) 
before  the  House,  he  confessed  and  lamented, 
and  submitted  and  implored,  may  be  read  in  the 
"History  of  the  Rebellion."  '(B.  viL)  The 
speech,  to  which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  preseiw 
vation  of  hie  dear-bought  life,  is  inserted  in  his 
works.  The  great  historian,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  mistaken  in  relating  that  he  prevailed 
in  the  principal  part  of  his  supplication,  not  to 
be  triea  by  a  council  of  war :  for,  according  to 
Whitlock,  he  was,  by  expulsion  from  the  House, 
abandoned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  so  much 
dreaded,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned,  was 
reprieved  by  Essex  ;  but  after  a  year's  imprisoii 
ment,  in  which  time  resentment  grew  less  acri« 
monious,  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
he  was  permitted  to  recollect  himself  in  another 
country. 

Of  liis  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  hfe,  it  b 
not  mTCssary  to  direct  the  reader's  opinion. 
"Let  us  not,"  says  his  ia«t  ingenious  oiogra- 
pher,*  "condemn  him  with  untempered  seve- 
rity, heeaupc  he  was  not  a  prodigy  which  the 
world  hath  seldom  seen,  because  his  character 
include<i  not  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  hero.** 
For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  France, 
and  Htayed  some  time  at  Roan,  where  his  daugh- 
ter Marparet  way  horn,  wiio  was  afterwards  his 
favourite,  and  his  amanuensis.  He  then  remov- 
ed to  Paris,  where  ho  lived  with  f^reat  splendour 
and  hoRpitality  ;  and  from  time  to  time  amused 
himself  with  poetry,  in  which  he  sometimes 
spc'aks  of  the  rebels,  and  their  usurpation,  in  the 
natural  language  of  an  hone&t  man. 

At  laKt  it  became  necensarv,  for  his  support, 
to  sell  his  wi!e'«  jewels  ;  and,  Ik  ing  reduceo,  as 
he  said,  at  lastfo  the  rttmp-jetcelj  he  solicited  from 
Cromwell  permission  to  return,  and  obtoined  it 
by  the  interest  of  Colonel  Scroop,  to  uhom  his 
sister  was  married.  T'pon  the  remains  of  a  for- 
tune which  the  danger  of  his  life  had  very  much 
diminished,  he  Uvea  at  Halbarn,  a  house  built 
by  himself  very  near  to  Beaconsfield,  where  his 
mother  reddeo.  His  mother,  tliough  related  to 
Cromwell  and  Hampden,  was  zealous  for  the 
royal  cause,  and,  when  Cromwell  visited  her, 


*  Life  of  Waller,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  hie  WorlrK. 
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resolved  that  he  shonid  reiffn  even  in  his  life." 
If  there  appear  no  extraormnary  HveHnesa  in  this 
remark,  ye*  its  reception  proves  the  speaker  to 
have  been  a  celebrated  wtt,  to  have  had  a  name 
which  men  of  wit  were  proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  suffer  his  rejHitation  to  die  gradu- 
ally away,  which  may  easily  happen  in  a  long 
life ;  but  renewed  his  claim  to  poetical  distinction 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasions  were  offered, 
either  by  public  events  or  private  incidents ;  and 
contenting  himself  with  the  hifluence  of  his 
mnse,  or  loving  quiet  better  than  influence,  he 
never  accepted  any  office  of  magistracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  some  attention 
to  his  fortune ;  for  he  asked  from  the  King  (in 
1605)  the  provostship  of  Eton  College,  and  ob^ 
tained  it ;  out  Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal 
to  the  grant,  alleging:  that  it  could  be- held  only 
by  a  clergyman.  It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it  by  deacon's  or- 
ders. 

To  this  opposition,  the  "  Biographia"  imputes 
the  violence  and  acrimony  with  which  Waller 
joined  Buckingham's  faction  in  the  prosecution 
of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illiberal  and 
dishonest,  and  showed  that  more  than  sixty 
yefrs  had  not  been  able  to  teach  him  moralitv. 
His  accusation  is  such  as  conscience  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  dictate  without  the  help  of  ma^ 
lice.  "  We  were  to  be  governed  by  Janizaries 
instead  of  parliaments,  and  are  in  danger  from  a 
worse  plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  November ; 
then,  if  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  been  de- 
■troyed,  there  had  been  a  succession  ;  but  here 
both  had  been  destroyed,  for  ever."  This  is  the 
language  of  a  man  who  is  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  rail,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  inte- 
rest at  one  time,  and  to  anger  at  another. 

A  year  aflcr  the  Chancellor's  banishment, 
another  vacancy  gave  him  encouragement  for 
another  petition,  which  the  King  referred  to  the 
council,  who,  after  hearing  the  question  argued 
bv  lawyers  for  three  days,  determined  that  the 
otece  should  be  held  only  by  a  clergyman,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  Uniformity,  since  the  pro- 
vost had  always  received  institution  as  for  a 
partsonage  from' jthe  bishops  of  Lincoln.  The 
King  then  said,  he  couln  not  break  the  law 
which  he  had  made  :  and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradok, 
famous  for  a  single  sermon,  at  most  for  two  ser- 
mons, was  chosen  by  the  fellows. 

That  he  asked  any  thing  more  is  not  known; 
it  is  certain  that  he  obtained  nothing,  though  he 
continued  obsequious  to  the  court  through  the 
rest  of  Charles's  reign. 

At  the  accession  of  King  James  (in  1685)  he 
was  chosen  for  pariiament,  being  then  fourscore, 
at  Saltash,  in  Cornwall ;  and  wrote  a  "  Presage 
of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkish  Empire,"  which 
he  presented  to  the  King  on  his  birth-day.  It 
is  remarked,  by  his  commentator  Fenton,  that 
in  reading  Taaso  he  had  eariy  imbibed  a  ven^ 
ration  for  the  heroes  of  the  holy  war,  and  a 
zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left 
him.  James,  however,  having  soon  after  begun 
what  he  thought  a  holy  war  at  home,  made  haste 
to  put  all  molestation  of  the  Turks  out  of  his 
power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindness  and  fami- 
liaritv,  of  which  instances  are  given  by  the  wri- 
ter ot  his  life.  One  day  taking  him  into  the 
doeet,  th6  King  asked  hmi  bow  he  liked  one  of 


the  pictures:  "My  eyes,"  said  Waller,  "are 
dim,  and  I  do  not  know  ft"  The  Kin^  said  it 
was  the  Princess  of  Orange.  **  She  is,"  said 
Waller,  ^*  like  the  greatest  woman  in  the 
worid."  The  King  asked  who  was  that ;  and 
was  answered,  Clueen  Elizabeth.  "  I  wonder," 
said  the  King,  "you  should  think  so;  but  I 
must  confess  she  had  a  wise  council."  "And. 
Sir,"  said  Waller,  "  did  you  ever  know  a  fool 
choose  a  wise  one  ?"  Such  is  the  story,  which 
I  once  heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed  axi- 
oms, and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  about  the  world, 
and  are  assi|:ned  successively  to  those  whom  it 
may  be  the  fashion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  King  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergyman, 
he  ordered  a  French  gentleman  to  tell  him,  that 
"  the  King  wondered  ho  could  think  of  marry- 
ing his  daughter  to  a  falling  church."  "  The 
King,"  said  Waller,  "  does  me  great  honour,  in 
taking  notice  of  my  domestic  affairs  ;  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  obser\'C,  that  this  falling 
church  has  got  a  trick  of  rising  again." 

He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  Kins*! 
conduct;  and  said,  that  "he  would  be  leftluM 
a  whale  upon  the  strand."  Whether  he  was 
privy  to  any  of  the  transactions  which  ended  in 
the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  His  heir  joined 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  bejond  which 
the  laws  of  nature  seldom  suffer  life  to  be  ex- 
tended, otherwise  than  b^  a  future  state,  he 
seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon  preparation 
for  the  decisive  hour,  and  therefore  consecrated 
his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  pleasing  to  discover 
that  his  piety  was  without  weakness  ;  that  hii 
intellectual  powers  continued  vigoroua:  and 
that  the  lines  which  he  composed,  when  "  ike, 
for  age,  cmdd  neither  read  nor  torite,^  are  not  in- 
ferior to  the  effupiona  of  his  youth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a  small 
house  with  a  little  land,  at  Coleshill ;"  and  said, 
"  he  should  be  glad  to  die,  Hke  the  stag,  where 
he  was  rou«»ed."  This,  however,  did  not  hap- 
pen. When  he  was  at  Beaconsfield,  he  found 
his  legs  grow  tumid :  he  went  to  Windsor,  where 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough  then  attended  the 
King,  and  requested  him,  ns  both  a  friend  and  a 
physician,  to  tell  him,  what  thai  noelling  meanL 
"Sir,"  answered  Scarborough,  "your  blood 
will  run  no  longer."  Waller  repeated  some  lines 
of  Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die. 

As  the  disease  increased  upon  him,  he  com- 
posed liim««eir  for  his  departure ;  and,  calling 
upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  hol)r  sacrament 
he  desired  his  children  to  take  it  with  him,  and 
made  an  eame«t  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christianity.  It  now  appeared  what  part  of  his 
conversation  with  the  great  could  be  remem- 
bered with  delight.  He  related,  that  being 
present  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  talked 
profanely  before  King  Charles,  he  said  to  him, 
"  My  Lord,  I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  your 
Grace,  and  have,  I  believe,  heard  more  argu* 
ments  for  atheism  than  ever  your  Grace  did ; 
but  1  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is  no- 
thing in  them  ;  and  so  I  hope  your  Grace  will." 

He  died  October  21,  1687,  and  was  buried  at 
Beaconsfield,  with  a  monument  erected  by  hia 
son's  executors,  for  which  Rymer  wrote  the  in 
scription,  and  which  I  hope  is  now  rescued  from 
diUpidation. 


WAIXfiR* 


mi«l  dBfiatMMi  &om  tnith :  bad  his  bjpocriif 
bacn  eonGned  to  such  tranMctiont,  b«  uugltii 
iunre  bMa  foigivan,  though  not  praised ;  foe  who 
forbeftn  to  flatter  an  autnor  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  laxity  of  bii  political  principles,  and  the 
waakneaa  of  tin  resolotioo,  he  oxperieoced  the 
natunU  effect,  by  loeinj;  the  esteem  of  every 
|>artT.  Fiom  Cromwell  he  had  only  his  rocal ; 
and  trom  Charles  the  Second,  who  delighted  in 
bis  company,  he  obtained  only  the  pardon  of  his 
relation  nampden,  and  the  safety  of  Hampden's 
•on. 

Aa  far  as  oonieccore  can  be  made  from  the 
whola  of  his  writing,  and  his  conduct,  he  was 
bahituaUy  and  deliberately  a  friend  to  monarchy. 
Hi4  deflation  towards  democracy  proceeded 
from  his  oonnexion  with  Hampden,  mr  whoee 
aake  hs  prosecuted  Crawley  with  groat  bitter- 
ness |  and  the  imrectiTe  which  he  pronounced  on 
that  occasion  was  so  popular,  that  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have 
been  sold  in  one  day. 

It  is  oonfesaed  tnat  his  faults  still  left  him 
many  friends,  at  least  many  companions.  His 
convivial  power  of  pleasing  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  those  who  conversed  with  him 
intimately,  found  him  not  only  passionate,  espe- 
dally  in  ms  old  o^  but  resentful ;  so  that  the 
interposition  of  friends  was  sometimes  neoes- 

His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected 
bim  with  the  polite  writers  of  his  time :  he  was 
joined  with  Lord  Buckhurat  in  the  translation  of 
Comeille^  *'  Pompey ;"  and  'a  said  to  have  added 
bit  help  to  that  of  Cowley,  in  the  original  draft 
€f  tbe^RebearMil." 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon  im- 
putes to  him  in  a  degree  little  less  than  criminal, 
was  either  not  constant  or  not  successful;  for, 
having  inherited  a  patrimony  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  a>-ycar,  m  the  time  of  James 
tlie  First,  and  augmented  it  at  least  by  one 
wealthy  marria^,  lie  left,  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  an  income  of  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred ;  which,  when  the  diflercnt 
value  of  money  is  reckoned,  will  be  found,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  he 
once  possessed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  consequence 
of  the  gifis  which  hs  was  forced  to  scatter,  and 
the  fine  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  at  the 
detection  of  his  plot ;  and  if  his  estate,  as  is  re- 
lated in  his  Life,  was  seouestered,  he  had  pro- 
bably contracted  debts  wnen  he  lived  in  exile ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  at  Paris  he  lived  in  splen- 
dour, and  was  the  only  Englishman,  except  the 
Lord  St.  Alban's,  that  kopt  a  table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  sell  a  thou> 
sand  a-year ;  of  the  waste  of  the  rest  there  is  no 
account,  except  that  he  is  confessed  by  his  bio- 
grapher to  have  been  a  bad  economist.  He  seems 
to  have  deviated  from  the  common  practice  ;  to 
have  been  a  boarder  in  his  first  yeaia,  aiM  a 
squanderer  in  his  last. 

Of  his  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  books, 
uolhing  is  known  more  than  that  he  prolhesed 
hinuMlf  unable  to  read  Chapman^  translation  of 
Homer  without  rapture.  If  is  opinion  concern- 
ing the  duty  of  a  poet  is  con'ained  in  his  decla- 
ration, *'  that  he  would  blot  from  his  works  any 
line  that  did  not  contain  sonio  motive  to  vtrtue.** 


The  ^araetert,  by  which  Waller  kMmitiit&i  tbvl'bariaca. 


distinguish  his  writing,  ara  sprightliness  «nd  dk 
nity ;  va  his  smallest  pieces  he  endeavours  to  be 
guy  J  in  the  larger,  to  be  grcaL  Of  his  airy  and 
hlpt  productions,  the  chief  source  is  gallantry, 
that  attentive  reverence  of  female  excellence 
which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  Gothic  ages. 
As  his  poemA  are  commonly  occasional,  and  his 
addressee  personal,  ho  was  not  so  liberally  sup- 
plied with  ^;rand  as  with  sod  images  ^  for  beauty 
IS  more  easily  found  than  magnanmuty. 

The  delicacy  which  be  cultivated  restrains 
him  to  a  certain  nicety  and  caution,  even  when 
he  writes  upon  the  slightest  matter.  He  has, 
therefore,  in  nis  whole  volume,  nothing  burleaq[ue» 
and  seldom  any  thing  ludicrous  or  familiar.  He 
seems  always  to  do  his  best ;  thou£^  his  subjeou 
are  often  unworthy  of  his  care. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  without  some  contempt 
on  an  author,  who  is  growing  illustrious  in  hif 
own  opinion  by  verse^  at  one  time,  "  To  a  Lady 
who  can  do  any  thing  but  sleep  when  she 
pleases  ;**  at  another,  ^  To  a  Lady  who  can  deep 
when  she  pleases;*'  now,  "To  a  Ladv,  on  ha 
pasaing  thi-ough  a  crowd  of  people  ;^  then.  '*  Go 
a  braid  of  divers  colom-s  woven  by  four  Ladies  ;** 
"  On  a  Tree  cut  in  paper ;"  or,  "  To  a  I-ady  from 
whom  he  received  tne  copy  of  verses  on  the 
pper^trec,  which  for  many  years  had  been  miss^ 
uig." 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky  triik. 
We  still  read  the  Dove  of  Anacre<m»  and  Spar- 
row of  Catullus ;  and  a  writer  naturally  pieaaw 
himself  with  a  performance  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  subjecL  But  oompositiona  meielj  pretty 
have  the  fote  of  other  pretty  thiiun»  and  am 

auitted  in  lime  for  somMing  uacfwj  tbef  arf 
owers  fragrant  and  foir,  but  of  shuci  dnnluoa}; 
or  they  are  bbssoms  to  be  valn^  only  aa  ibaf 
foroteffruits. 

Among  Waller's  litUc  poems  are  aom^  which 
their  excellency  ought  to  secure  from  oblivion; 
as,  "  To  Amoret."  comparing  the  difierent  modes 
of  regard  with  which  he  loo^  on  her  and.Saoha- 
rissa;  and  the  verses  *^0n  Love,"  that  begin» 
Anger  m  ha$ty  word*  or  6/oios. 

In  others  he  is  not  eouatly  successful ;  som5> 
times  his  thoughts  are  aeficieat,  and  sooMtimea 
his  expression. 

The  numbers  are  not  always  musical;  a8| 

Fair  Venufl,  in  ihj  aoft  arms 

The  gcMl  of  rag«  co&Aoe : 
For  ihpr  wbiap«n>  are  th«  charms 

Which  only  can  divert  hii  lleroe  dealcn. 
What  though  he  frowu,  aiid  lo  lamoli  «lo  JaeUas, 

Thou  Um  flame 

Kindled  in  hi*  tNvaat  canat  taroe 
WHh  Utst  anaw  which  uwnelUHl  liea  on  ihfais. 

He  seldom,  indeed,  fetches  an  amorous  senti^ 
ment  from  the  depths  of  science;  his  thoushta 
ore  for  the  most  part  easily  understood,  anohia 
images  such  as  the  supefficies  of  nature  readily 
supplies ;  he  has  a  just  claim  to  popularity,  he- 
cause  he  writes  to  common  degrees  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  is  frea  at  kaat  from  philooophical 
pe£mtry,  imleas  perhaps  the  end  of  a  Song  lo 
tha  Sun  may  be  excepted,  in  which  be  is  loa 
mueb  a  Copemican.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  simila  of  the  palm  in  the  verses  "On  hsr 
passing  through  a  crowd  ;**  and  a  line  in  a  uKwa 
serioua  poem  on  the  Restoration,  about  vipera 
and  ireaekL  which  can  only  be  understooa  hf 
thoae  who  happen  to  know  the  compoaftioa  «i 
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mMetenrorormerrimeiit  The  begnudiig  is  too 
qpltndid  for  jest,  and  the  conclusion  too  liffht  for 
Miioiuneaa,  The  versification  is  studied,  the 
icenes  are  diligently  displayed,  and  the  images 
artfuU  J  ampii&d ;  but,  as  it  ends  neither  in  joy 
nor  sorrow,  it  will  scarcely  be  read  a  second 


The  "  Panegyric**  upon  Cromwell  has  obtain- 
ed from  the  nublic  a  very  liberal  dividend  of 
Kise,  which  nowever  cannot  be  said  to  have 
n  onjustly  lavished ;  for  such  a  series  of  verses 
had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Of  the  lines,  some  aregrand,  some  are 
gra^ul,  and  all  are  musicaL  There  is  now  and 
then  a  feeble  verse,  or  a  trifling  thought,  but  its 
great  fault  ia  the  choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  «  The  War  with  Spain*'  begins 
With  Knes  more  vigorous  and  striking  than  W  al- 
ler  is  accustomed  to  produce.  The  socceedine 
ptrtB  are  varicj^ted  with  better  passages  and 
worse.  There  is  something  too  far-fetched  in 
tbe  oomparison  of  the  Spaniards  drawing  the 
Eoi^ish  on,  by  salutins  St.  Lucar  with  cannon, 
le  Immka  mtoakemng  the  lion  bv  hleaUng,  The  fate 
of  the  Marquis  and  his  Lady,  who  were  burned 
in  their  ship^  would  have  moved  more,  had  the 

rt  not  made  him  die  hke  the  phosnix,  because 
had  spices  about  him,  nor  expressed  their 
affection  and  their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  false 
and  vulgar: 

Alhre,  in  equal  flamea  of  lore  thej  bomM, 
And  now  togethor  are  to  ashea  tumM. 

The  verses  to  Charles,  on  bis  return,  were 
doubtless  intended  to  counterbalance  the  **Panc- 
IQnric**  on  CromwelL  If  it  has  been  thought 
mferior  to  that  with  which  it  is  naturally  com- 
pared, the  cause  of  its  deficiency  has  been  already 
nmarfced* 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  singly.  They  must  be  supposoa  to 
have  faults  and  beauties  of  tlic  same  kind  with 
the  rest  The  sacred  poems,  however,  deserve 
particular  regard  ;  they  were  the  work  of  Wal- 
ler's declining  life^  of  those  hours  in  which  ho 
looked  upon  the  fame  and  the  folly  of  the  time 
past  with  the  sentiments  which  his  great  prede- 
eeseor,  Petrarch,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  upon 
his  review  of  that  love  and  poetry  which  have 
given  him  immortality. 

That  natural  jealousy  which  makes  every  man 
unwilling  to  allow  much  excellence  in  another, 
always  nroduces  a  disposition  to  believe  that 
tiie  mind  grows  old  with  the  body ;  and  that 
he,  whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confess  supe- 
rior, is  hastening  daily  to  a  level  with  ourselves. 
By  delighthig  to  think  this  of  the  living,  we 
learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead  ;  and  Fenton,  with 
all  his  kindness  for  Waller,  has  the  luck  to 
mark  the  exact  time  when  his  ^nius  passed  the 
aenith^  which  he  places  at  his  fifly-fifth  jrear. 
This  IS  to  allot  the  mind  but  a  sroall  portion. 
Intellectual  decay  is  doubtless  not  uncommon ; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be  universal.  Newton  was 
Mi  hie  eighty-fHlh  year  improving  his  chronology, 
a  few  days  before  his  death  ;  and  Waller  ap- 
pears net,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  lost  at  eighty- 
tivo  any  part  or  his  poetical  power. 

His  sacred  poems  do  not  please  like  some  of 
Ue  other  works ;  but  before  the  fatal  fif^-fbe, 
ImkI  he  written  on  the  same  subjects,  his  success 
%OQld  hardly  have  been  bettor. 

^MhM been  the  frequent  hmentation  of  good 


men,  that  verse  has  been  too  little  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  worship,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious  poetry. 
That  they  have  very  seldom  attained  their  end 
is  sufficiently  known,  and  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  inquire  why  they  have  miscarried. 

Let  no  pious  ear  be  offended  if  I  advance,  in 
opposition  to  many  authorities,  that  poetical  de* 
votion  cannot  often  please.  The  ooctrines  of 
religion  may*  indeed,  be  defended  in  a  didactic 
poem ;  ana  he  who  has  the  happy  power  of  ar- 
l^ng  in  verse,  will  not  lose  it  oecause  his  sub- 
ject 18  sacred.  A  poet  may  describe  the  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  Nature,  the  flowers  of  the 
Spring,  and  the  harvests  of  Autumn,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the  sky, 
and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in  lines 
which  no  reader  shall  lay  aside.  The  subject  of 
the  disputation  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to 
piety  ;  that  of  the  description  is  not  God,  but 
the  works  of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  be 
tween  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poetical.  Man,  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Re- 
deemer, is  already  in  a  higher  state  than  poetry 
can  confer. 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention ;  such  in- 
vention as,  by  producing  sootiething  unexpected, 
surprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of  devotios 
are  few,  and  being  few  are  universally  known ; 
but  few  as  they  are, they  can  be  made  no  more; 
they  can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of  senti- 
ment, and  very  little  from  novelty  of  expression. 

Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  than  things  themselves  af- 
ford. This  effect  proceeds  from  the  display  of 
those  part  of  nature  which  attract,  and  the  cou- 
cealment  of  those  which  repel,  the  imagination ; 
but  relifiion  must  be  shown  as  it  is ;  suppression 
and  addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  known  alreaoy. 

From  poetry  the  reader  iusdy  expects^  and 
from  good  poetry  always  obtains,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  comprehension  and  elevation  of  his 
fancy ;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Chris- 
tians from  metrical  devotion.  Whatever  is  great, 
desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  can- 
not be  exalted ;  Infinity  cannot  be  amplified ; 
Perfection  cannot  be  improved. 

The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are 
faith,  thanks^ivinjCf  repentance,  and  supplica- 
tion. Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be  in- 
vested by  fancy  with  decorations.  Thanksgiving, 
the  most  joyful  of  all  holy  efitisions,  yet  address- 
ed to  a  l^ing  without  passions,  is  confined  to  a 
few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  express- 
ed. Repentance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of 
thtt  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  cadences  and 
epithets.  Supplication  of  man  to  man  may 
diflbse  itself  through  many  topics  of  persuasion ; 
but  supplicajtion  to  God  can  only  ciy  for  mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religious^  it  will  be  found 
tiiat  the  most  nmple  en>reamon  is  the  most  sob- 
lime.  Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power,  be- 
cause it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  something 
more  excellent  than  itself.  All  that  pious  verse 
can  do  is  to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  ths 
ear,  and  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  very  um- 
ful ;  but  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The 
ideas  of  Christian  theoU>gy  are  too  simple  Ibr 
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fibe  bfank  tiukte  Imt  with  tbelr  morntof  fong , 

Thetr  warbling  musieke  peant  her  lender  care. 

The  lyiiirraiirinf  hrookee  and  whietnng  windes  amoog 

The  raUing  boughee,  and  leaaea,  thehr  paitt  did  hean  j 

Bar  aiea  vaeloaed  beheld  the  grouee  along, 

Of  awainea  and  ahepherd  grooroee  thai  dwellinga  weare ; 

And  that  iweei  nolee,  btrda,  winda,  and  watera  aent, 

rfotoki  agafai  ike  vlrgh^  to  laaMot. 

VL 

-fftr  plAinM  weretnterrupted  with  a  aemid,  • 
Th«  teemed  fK>m  ihiekeit  bwhee  to  proceed, 
iame  iollj  ahepberd  aOac  a  loetle  round, 
And  to  bia  roice  had  tun«d  his  oaten  reed : 
Thither  she  went,  an  old  man  there  she  fotiod 
fAt  whose  right  hand  hie  little  flock  did  feed) 

8«i  makhig baskets^  hia  threes 

^*  "  ■  sir  wbar^a  i 


ThaiiMmNlth^f 


among, 
am*dUii 


■  art,  ami  Ieam*d  hia  aoAf. 


vn. 

loMlng  006  la  abining  annes  appeare 
The  seelic  man  and  his  were  eore  aismaid ; 
Bqi  sweet  Crminia  comforted  thehr  feare, 
U%f  vaniaU  vni,  her  viaago  open  laid, 
To4i  happy  Toike,  of  heau'n  beloued  doara, 
Wark  en  (quoth  ahe)  upon  your  harmless  traid, 
TbMe  dreadroll  armes  I  beare  no  warfare  bring 
Tb  your  aweec  toiJe,  nor  those  sweet  tunea  you  sing. 

TBI 

But  father,  since  this  land,  thcrc  (ownea  and  towers, 
Mrtraiad  are  with  sword,  with  llro  and  apoile, 
How  may  U  be,  unhurt  tkiat  you  and  yours 
In  saletie  thua,  applie  your  tiarmlesse  toile  ? 
My  Sonne  fopoth  he)  tnis  pore  esute  of  oura 
la  auer  safe  from  storm  of  werlike  broile ; 
This  wUdetness  doth  rs  in  safUe  keepe, 
If o  thuodering  drum,  no  trumpet  breakeaa 


IX. 

Hsply  lust  heau'ns  defence  and  shield  of  light, 
Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  simple  swains. 
The  thundarbnka  en  highest  mountains  lighi. 
And  Mid  or  nouer  strike  the  lower  plaines  t 
So  kings  have  cause  to  feare  Etlhn^f  might, 
Not  they  whose  sweat  and  toile  their  dinner  gab  A 
Nor  euer  ^edie  soldier  was  entieed 
By  pouertia,  aaglaeied  and  despised. 


O  Pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heau^nly  brood, 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kbigly  crowne ! 
No  wish  for  honour,  thirst  of  others  good. 
Can  moue  my  heart,  contemed  with  my  owne : 
We  quench  otir  chtrvi  with  water  of  this  flood. 
Nor  fear  we  poison  sliotiM  therein  be  thmwne : 
These  liufe  tocks  of  slieepe  and  tender  goatee 
Oiue  miBie  Ibr  fbad,  and  woo4  to  make  ns  eoates. 

XL 

We  little  wish,  we  need  but  little  wealth, 
From  cold  and  hunger  vs  tooloath  and  feed ; 
These  are  my  sonneH,  their  care  prewerues  from  stealth 
TliMC  OuiMrs  flocks,  nor  servants  raoa  I  need : 
Amid  tlie<«e  groues  I  watke  oft  A>r  my  health 
Anil  to  the  fisbea,  birda,  and  beasMs  glue  haed. 
How  ihey  are  led,  in  flirrest,  spring,  and  laka^ 
And  their  conaBiiuaaM  far  ensampio  takar 


zn. 


Time  was  (for  each  one  halh  hia  doadnf  tiaa* 
These  siluer  locks  were  goklen  treasee  thao) 
That  countrie  life  I  haied  as  a  erhne, 
And  from  the  forreats  sweet  oontentmeat  raa, 
To  Memphis*  sutely  paliaca  would  I  dioM, 
And  there  became  the  migbtie  Caliphea  man. 
And  I  hough  I  hot  a  aimple  gardner  weare. 
Yet couldl  marke abuaee,  aee,  aad  haafa. 

xnL 

Entiaed  on  with  hope  of  future  galne, 
i  auflfered  king  what  did  my  aaole  diq|»laaaa ; 
But  when  my  youth  waa  spent,  my  hope  «aa 
I  felt  my  native  strength  ai  laat  decreaae ; 
I  gan  my  loeee  of  lustle  yeerea  complaiiie. 
And  wisbt  I  had  enjoyed  the  countrfe*B  peaea  i 
I  bod  the  court  fareweU,  and  wkh  contaai 
My  later  age  heca  have  I  quiet  spenu 


XIT, 

While  thua  he  spake,  Ermfaiia  huatac  aad  lUB 
His  wise  discoursee  heard,  with  great  aiiemtaa, 
Ris  speechee  graoe  those  idle  fanciee  kill. 
Which  hi  her  troubled  eoule  bred  such  dleaantfMTi 
After  much  thought  reformed  waa  bar  wlU, 
Within  thoee  woods  to  dwall  was  her  intanlioa. 
Till  fortune  should  occaaion  new  afford, 
To  tume  her  home  to  her  deaired  Lord. 

XT. 

She  said  therefore,  O  ehepherd  fortnnafa  I 
That  troubles  some  didst  wbiion  feel  and  pMM^ 
Tet  lieust  now  in  this  contented  state. 
Let  my  mishap  thy  thoughts  to  piiie  mooa. 
To  entertaine  me  as  a  willing  mate 
In  shepherds  life,  which  1  admire  and  loua ; 
Within  these  pleaeant  groues  perchance  mj  iofl 
Of  her  discomferta  may  vnload  aoma  part. 

XVL 

If  gold  or  wealth  of  most  esteemed  deara, 
If  lewelsrich,  thou  diddeet  hold  in  priae. 
Such  store  thereof,  such  pJentie  haue  I  sa  ~ 
As  to  a  greedie  minde  might  well  sofllca : 
Wkh  that  downs  trkk  led  many  a  siluer  t 
Two  chrisiall  streames  fell  from  her  watrie  e 
Part  of  her  sad  misfortunes  than  she  told. 
And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  tiiat  ahepheMf  alfl 

XTIL 

With  speeches  khide,  he  gan  the  virgin  dean 
Towards  his  couage  gently  home  to  guide ; 
Hh  aged  wife  there  made  her  homelv  cheai% 
Tet  welcomde  her,  and  plast  her  by  her  aide. 
The  Frincesse  dond  a  poore  paatoraee  gaare, 
I A  kerchicl'e  course  vpon  her  head  she  nde ; 
Bm  yet  hergsotures  and  her  lookea  (I  gissi) 
Were  auch,  as  ill  beeeem^d  a  shepherdaaaa. 

XVHL 

Not  those  rude  garments  could  obscure,  aad  Mia 
The  heau*nly  beautie  of  her  aneels  &ce. 
Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damnlfide. 
Or  ouaht  dfsparag*de,  by  thoee  labnurv  baco ; 
Her  nitle  flucka  to  paatore  wooM  ahe  guide, 
And  milk  her  goatea,  and  in  their  fokis  them . 
Both  cheeee  and  butter  could  she  make,  and 
Her  selie  to  pleaae  the  sfaapherd  and  hia  daaM 


H 
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Qua  CMkouphiuiB  ibi  decorat, 

Iiracrfptio. 

iBlMlm  erg&  ConmiM  plus  at  oAdotfu, 

T«9i«tur  hoc  saxttm 

A  Mariu  PhiUp»  Matre  ipsiiu  pieoiiMimi, 

DDaoU  FilU  Memorts  n6n  sine  L»cr7ini«  dicatum. 

BIS  SriTAPB  AT  WK8TMIN8TKR. 

H«refi»rdi»  condnntor  Omb, 

Hoc  in  Ddubro  •tatuUur  Inuifo, 

Brtunniam  oronem  ponrantur  ruaa, 

JOHANNIS  PHILIPS  : 

Qtti  Virla  !Mnb  doctisqae  jttxta  ehanu, 

Imrowtalo  suuib  Ingoniuni) 

Bnulkiooe  muhii^ici  axcaltum, 

Mlro  animi  candore, 

Kztmtft  rooriuD  slnpUcttate, 

HonMiaTtu 

JLtaaramm  AnMBQiorum  ateim, 

QuamWlDtoniac  Poor  seuiire  cnperat, 

Inter  JEdis  Christi  Ahimnoe  jugiter  explerit. 

In  ilio  Muaarom  DoinicUio 

Prsclaria  JKraulorum  atudiia  exckaius, 

OpUmia  scribendi  Biagiatria  semper  intentus, 

Carroina  sermone  Palrio  compoauit 

A  Oraecis  Latinisque  fontibus  feliciter  deducts, 

Aulcia  Romanlaque  auribus  omnino  digna, 

Versuum  auippe  Harmoniam 

Rhrthmo  didicerat. 

Antique  illo,  libero,  multiformi 

Ad  res  ipsas  apto  prorsus,  et  atteroperato, 

JSqn  nuineria  in  euodem  fer6  orbem  redeuntibua, 

Men  Clausularum  similiter  cadentium  aono 

Metiri : 
QbI  Id  hoc  Uodia  genere  Miliono  secundua, 

Pfimoque  iKsne  par. 

Eea  ae«  Tenues,  seu  Oraades,  aeu  ldedk>araa 

Omandas  sumserat, 

Nosquam,  non  quod  decuk, 

£t  Tidet,  et  aaaeeutus  est, 

£§ refltts,  quociuHiue  Sijrium  verteret* 

Pandi  author,  ct  Modorum  anifox. 

Fas  sit  Huic, 

Anao  Ue^t  &  tua  Mctronim  Lege  discedere, 

O  Poeaia  AngUoana  Pater,  atque  Conditor,  Chaucara, 

Alterum  tibi  latua  claudere, 

Yatum  carte  Cineres,  tuos  undique  aiipanUum 

Non  dedecebit  Chorum. 

Simon  Harrourt,  Miles, 

Viri  benfe  de  ae,  de  LUteria  merki 

Quoad  TJveret  Fautor, 

Post  Obitum  pii  memor. 

Hoc  llli  Saxum  poni  voluit. 

J.  PM/i>a,  SPtphani,  S.  T.  P.  Archidtaconl 

Balcn).    Filiua,  natua  est  BannitOQiB 

In  aaro  Oxon,  Dec.  30,  1676. 

Obiit  Herefordis,  Feb.  15, 1706. 

Philips  has  been  always  praised,  without  con- 
tradiction, as  a  man  inoaest,  blameless,  and 
Sious ;  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without 
iscontent,  and  tedious  and  painful  maladies 
Without  impatience ;  beloved  by  those  that  knew 
him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be  Known.  He  was 
pTobaMy  sot  Ibrmed  for  a  wide  circle.  His  con- 
Tersation  is  commended  for  its  innocent  ffayety, 
which  seems  to  have  flowed  only  amongliis  in- 
timates; for  I  have  been  told  that  he  was  in 
company  silent  and  banren,  and  employed  only 
upon  the  pleasure  of  his  pipe.  His  addiction  to 
tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers, 
who  remarks,  -that  in  all  his  writinga,  eicept 
"Blenheim,"  he  has  fotmd  an  opportunity  of 
celebrating  the  fragrant  fume.  lo  common  life 
he  was  probably  one  of  those  who  please  by  not 
oflendinj^,  and  whose  person  was  lovc^  because 
his  writtaga  were  adxnired.  He  died  honoured 
and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation 
had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St  John 
had  disgraced  him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  "  Splendid  Shilling" 
has  the  unoomnaon  merit  of  %n  ori^nal  design, 
unless  it  may  be  thought  prechi4fl3  by  the  an- 


cient Centos.  To  degrade  the  sounding  wortis 
and  stately  construction  of  Milton,  by  an  appli- 
cation to  tne  lowest  and  most  trivial  Uiings.  gra- 
tifies the  mind  with  a  momentary  triumph  ovci 
that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its  captives 
in  admiration;  the  words  and  things  are  pre- 
sented with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty  is 
always  erateful  where  It  sives  no  pain. 

But  me  merit  of  such  performances  begins 
and  ends  with  the  first  autnor.  He  that  should 
again  adapt  Milton^  phrase  to  the  gross  inci- 
dents of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it  with 
more  art,  which  would  not  be  difficult,  must 
yet  expect  but  a  small  nart  of  the  praise  wiuch 
Philips  has  obtained;  ne  can  only  hope  to  be 
considered  as  the  repeiiter  of  a  jest. 

**  The  parody  on  Miltoo/  says  Gildoti,  "i# 
the  only  tolerable  production  of  its  Author.** 
This  is  a  censure  too  dogmatical  and  violent 
The  poem  of  "Blenheim**  was  never  denied  to 
be  tolerable,  even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  it 
supreme  excellence.  It  is  indeed  the  poem  of  a 
Bcnolar,  "  all  inexpert  of  war  ;'*  of  a  man  who 
writes  books  from  books^  and  studies  the  world  in 
a  college.  He  seems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of 
the  field  of  Blenheim  from  the  battles  of  the  he- 
roic ages,  or  the  tales  of  chiviAry,  w4th  very  htUe 
c«nprehei»ion  of  the  qualitieB  neceatfirT  to  th« 
composition  of  a  modem  faero^  which  AddisoD 
has  displayed  with  so  orach  propnety.  H« 
makes  Marlborough  behold  mt  a  disltfnee  the 
slaughter  made  by  Tallaid,  then  haste  to  en- 
counter and  restram  him,  and  mow 'hit  way 
through  ranks  made  headless  by  has  flwoid. 

He  imitates  Milton's  mraibers  indeeid,  bat 
imitates  them  veiy  injudiciously.  Defomnty  is 
easily  copied;  ano  whatever  there  is  in  MMtoa 
which  the  reader  wishea  awaj,  all  that  is  obso- 
lete, peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  accamnlaEled  with 
great  care  by  Philips.  Milton's  verse  was  har* 
mofiious,  in  proportion  to  the  general  slate  of 
our  metre  in  Milton's  age;  anc^  if  he  had  writ- 
ten after  the  improvements  made  by  Diyden,  ft 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  would  have  ad- 
mitted a  more  pleasinc  modulation  of  mmbera 
into  his  work ;  but  Philips  sits  down  with  a  r»* 
solution  to  make  no  more  muse  than  he  found ; 
to  want  all  that  his  master  vrantod,  tiHMgb  he 
is  very  far  from  having  what  his  nailer  had. 
Those  asperities,  therefore,  tfiat  are  venerable 
in  the  "  Paradise  LKist,'^  ars  eonten^MiUe  in  the 
"Blenheim." 

There  is  a  Latin  ode  written  to  his  patrsliy 
St  John,  in  return  for  a  presrat  of  wine  and 
tobacco,  which  cannot  be  passed  without  notice. 
It  is  gay  and  elegant,  and  exhibits  several  artfol 
accommodations  of  classic  expressions  to  num 
purposes.  It  seems  better  tonied  than  the  ode 
ofHannes.* 

To  thepofem  on  "Oider,"  written  in  imitation 
<rf the  "Georncs,*'  may  be  given  this  pecnhar 
praise,  that  it  18  grounded  in  troth ;  that  the  pre- 


♦  Thla  ode  I  am  wUJInf  f  ajenrion,  bacauae  there 
to  be  an  error  III  aU  the  primed  oofwa,  whiab  ia,i 
ib  the  last    Thaysllraai: 


Qoam  OratianuB  ewe  deeenthna 
O !  O !  labelUi  eui  Vaaas  ioMec 
The  author  probably  wrote, 

<Q.uaB  Oraiiaroia  eura  deoentiom 
Oroai ;  Ubellia  col  Veaaa  laaideL— Dr.  J. 
Haaneawaapfoft»aorofchaiiilanT«»2^fc|rd,attdfn^ 
oaa  or  two  pJ£a  to  the  "  Mas- Amlkaiiii.»*-4. ». 
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ceptB  which  it  contain*  arc  exact  and  just ;  and 
that  it  b  tlicrafore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertain- 
nient  and  of  sciooce.  This  I  wan  told  by  Miller, 
the  grjat  gardener  and  botanist,  whose  ezj^res- 
sion  was,  that  "  there  were  man^  books  written 
on  the  same  subject  in  prose,  which  do  not  con- 
tain so  much  truth  as  that  poem." 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  inter- 
sperse precepts  relating  to  the  cnltiire  of  trees 
H*itli  sentiments  more  generally  aUnzing,  and  in 
easy  and  graceful  transitions  from  one  sahject 
to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  bis 
master ;  but  he  unhappily  pteased  Umself  with 
blank,  verse,  and  supposed  that  the  numbers  of 
Milton,  wluch  impress  the  mind  with  veneration, 
combined  as  tliey  are  with  subjects  of  incon- 
ceivable enuideur,  could  be  sustained  by  im- 
a^a,  which,  at  most,  can  rise  only  to  elegance. 
Contending  angels  may  shake  the  regions  of  i 
heaven  in  blank  verse:  but  the  flow  oif  equal 
measures,  and    the    embellishment   of  ihvme, 
must  recommend  to  our  atteotion  the  art  of  en- 
grafting, and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redstreak 
and  peairmain. 

Wnat  study  could  confer,  I%ilipa  had  obtain- 
ed :  but  natural  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied. 
He  seems  not  bora  to  greatness  and  elevation. 
He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  often  surprise 
with  unexpected  excellence ;  but,  perhaps,  to  his 
last  poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  said  of  the 
work  of  Lncretiu^  tnat  U  iM  lerif  tea  tdlk  much 
ari^tkemgh  wUh/ew  biaxes  iff  genius. 

The  following  fragment  written  by  Eldmund 
Smith,  upon  the  works  of  Philips,  has  been 
transcrilMd  from  the  Bodleian  manuscripts. 

"A  Pke&tory  Discourse  to  the  poem  on  Mr. 
Philips,  witn  a  character  of  his  writings. 

"'It  is  altogether  aa  equitable  some  account 
should  be  given  of  thoee  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  writing  as  of  thoas  who 
are  renowned  for  great  actions.  It  is  but  rea^ 
sonable  thef,  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
immoftalrCy  oif  othera  shouM  have  some  share 
in  it  chenuelves;  and  since  their  |;eniu8  only  is 
discovered  by  their  works,  it  is  just  that  theu- 
virtues  should  be  recorded  by  their  friends.  For 
no  modeet  men  (as  the  person  I  write  of  was  in 
perftction)  will  write  their  own  pene^rics ;  and 
It  is  very  hard  that  they  should  go  without  repu- 
tatkin,  only  because  tiiey  the  more  deserve  it 
Tlie  end  of  writing  lives  is  for  the  imitation  of 
the  readers.  It  will  be  in  the  power  of  very 
lew  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Manborough :  we 
moat  be  content  with  admiring  his  great  qualities 
and  actions,  without  hopes  of  following  them. 
The  private  and  social  virtues  are  more  easily 
tmaecribed.  The  life  of  Cowley  is  more  instruc- 
tive, as  well  as  more  fine,  than  any  w»  have  in 
our  language.  And  it  is  to  be  wfshed,  since 
Mr.  Philips  had  so  many  of  Ae  good  qualities  of 
that  poet,  that  I  had  sopm  of  the  abihties  of  his 
historian. 

"The  Greci^rt  philosopherB  have  had  their 
Ivrt*  writtivi,  their  morals  commended,  and  their 
sTviuf^  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all  the 
viAuofl  to  which  most  of  them  only  pretended, 
and  all  their  integrity  without  any  «  their  afieo- 
tatJon. 

**  The  Preach  an  veiy  just  t0  eminant  men 


in  this  point ;  not  a  learned  man  nor  a  poet  can 
die,  hut  all  Europe  inust  be  acquainted  with 
his  accomplishments.  They  give  praise  and 
expect  it  m  their  turns ;  they  commend  their 
Putnis  and  Molicres,  as  well  as  their  Condf^s  and 
Tufcnned  ^  their  Pclhsons  and  Radiies  have 
their  eulogies,  as  well  as  the  Prince  whom  they 
celebrate ;  and  tlieir  poems,  their  mercuries,  and 
orations,  nay,  their  very  gaxcttes,  are  filled  nith 
the  praises  ot  tlie  learned. 

**i  am  satisfiori,  had  they  a  Philips  among 
them,  and  known  how  to  vafuc  him :  had  they 
one  of  his  learmng,  his  temper,  but  v>ove  all  of 
that  particular  turn  of  humour,  tliat  altogether 
new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their 
poets,  and  a  subject  of  their  panc^rics,  and 
perhaps  set  in  competition  with  the  ancients,  to 
whom  only  he  ouj^iit  to  submit 

"  I  shall  thcrcforo  endeavour  to  do  justice  (o 
his  meraonr,  since  nobody  else  undertakes  if. 
And  indeca  I  can  assign  no  cause  why  so  many 
of  his  acquaintance  (t&t  are  as  willing  and  more 
able  than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him) 
should  forbear  to  celebrate  the  memoiy  of  one 
so  dear  to  them,  but  only  that  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 

''I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  only  a 
character  of  the  person  and  his  writirws,  with- 
out meddlLnff  with  the  transactions  or  his  life^ 
which  was  aUogether  private.  I  shall  only  make 
this  known  olraervation  of  his  family,  that  there 
was  scarcely  so  many  extraordinary  men  in 
any  one.  I  nave  been  acquainted  with  five  of 
his  brothers  (of  which  three  are  still  living),  all 
men  of  fine  parts,  yet  aU  of  a  very  unlike  temper 
and  genius.  So  that  their  fruitnd  mother,  like 
the  mother  of  the  goda,  seems  to  have  produced 
a  numerous  ofTsnimg,  all  of  different  though 
uncommon  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neitlmr 
their  modesty,  nor  the  humour  of  tne  present 
age,  permits  me  to  speak :  of  the  dead,  I  may 
say  something. 

**  One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progresa 
in  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
of  any  one  I  know.  He  had  perfectly  masteredL 
and  even  improved,  the  notions  of  Grotius,  and 
the  mote  renn^  ones  of  Pufiendoi£  He  couU 
refute  Hobbes  with  as  much  solidity  as  some  of 
greater  name,  and  expose  him  with  as  much 
wit  as  EchanL    That  noWo  study  which  re- 

nMi  the  greatest  reach  of  reason  luid  nicety  of 
nction,  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  him. 
'Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who 
undcratood  a  science  so  necessary,  and  yet  so 
unknown  in  England.  I  shaU  add  only,  ho 
had  the  same  honesty  and  sincerity  as  the  per- 
son I  write  of,  but  more  heat ;  the  former  was 
more  inclined  to  srgue,  the  latter  to  divert;  on« 
employed  his  reason  more,  the  other  his  ima- 
ffination:  the  former  had  been  well  qualified 
for  those  posts,  which  the  modesty  of  the  latter 
made  him  refuse.  I£s  other  dead  brother  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  College  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  had  a  genius  either  for 
poetry  or  oratory;  and,  thotuh  very  young, 
composed  several  very  agreeable  pieces.  In  ul 
probability  he  would  have  written  as  finely  as 
his  brother  did  nobly.  Ho  might  have  been  the 
Waller,  as  the  other  was  the  Milton  of  his  time. 
The  one  might  celebrate  Mariborough,  the 
other  his  beautiful  oApring.  Thisbadnotbejm 
fit  to  describe  the  actions  of  iMftoem  as  en 
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Tktaes  of  privrnte  men*  In  a  word,  he  had  been 
fitter  for  my  place ;  and  while  his  brother  was 
writing  upon  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  ever 

E Minced,  in  a  irtyle  e^ual  to  them,  he  might 
¥6  served  as  a  ponegynst  on  him, 

<*  This  is  all  I  think  nec^Mary  to  amy  of  his 
famOy.  I  shall  proceed  to  himsdf  and  his  writ- 
ings; which  I  shall  first  treat  o(;  because  I  know 
they  are  censured  by  some  out  of  envy,  and 
more  out  of  ignorance. 

<<The  <S^endid  ShilUng,'  which  is  far  the 
least  considerable,  has  the  more  general  repota^ 
tion,  and  peihuM  hinders  the  character  of  the 
rest  The  wtpe  agreed  so  wcU  with  the  bur- 
lesque, that  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  be- 
come nothing  else.  Every  body  is  pleased  with 
that  woriL.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  the  other 
requires  a  perfect  mastery  of  poetry  and  criti- 
cism, a  just  contempt  of  the  little  turns  and  wit- 
ticisms now  in  vogue,  and,  above  all,  a  perfect 
understanding  of  poetical  diction  and  descrip- 


"  All  that  have  any  taste  for  poetry  will  MSne. 
that  the  great  burlesque  is  much  to  be  preimea 
to  the  low.  It  is  muSch  easier  to  make  a  great 
thing  appear  Ihtle,  than  a  little  one  great:  Cot- 
ton ana  others  o£  a  very  low  genius  have  done 
the  former:  but  Philips,  Garth,  and  Boileau, 
only  the  latter. 

''A  picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter's 
talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cupola,  where  all  the 
figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to  the  eye, 
requires  a  master's  band. 

^It  must  still  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
low  burlesque,  because  the  images  of  the  latter 
are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language  itself  en- 
tirely unknown  to  all  men  of  good  breeding. 
The  style  of  Billingsgate  would  not  make  a  very 
agreeable  figure  at  SL  James's.  A  gentleman 
would  take  but  httle  pleasure  in  language  which 
he  would  tMnk  it  hard  to  be  accosted  in,  or  in 
reading  words  which  he  could  not  pronounce 
without  blushing.  The  lofty  burlest^ue  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  because,  to  wnte  it,  the 
author  must  be  master  of  two  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent talents  in  nature.  A  talent  to  find  out 
and  expose  what  is  ridiculous,  is  very  difierent 
fbom  that  which  is  to  raise  and  elevate.  We 
roust  read  Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  and 
Horace  and  Hndibras  for  the  other.  We  know 
that  the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often 
failed  in  the  grave  style,  and  the  tragedian  as 
often  in  oomedy.  Admiration  and  laughter  are 
of  sueh  opposite  natures,  that  they  are  seldom 
created  by  the  same  person.  The  man  of  muth 
is  alwajs  observinff  the  follies  and  weaknesses, 
the  serious  writer  the  virtues  or  crimes,  of  man- 
kind ;  one  is  pleased  with  contemplating  a  beau, 
the  other  a  nero:  even  from  the  same  object 
they  would  draw  oifierent  ideas :  Achilles  would 
appear  in  very  different  lights  to  Thersites  and 
Alexander ;  the  one  would  admire  the  courage 
and  greatness  of  his  soul ;  the  other  would  ridi- 
cule the  vanity  and  rashness  of  his  temper.  As 
the  satirist  says  to  Hannibal : 


-I,  curre  per  Alpei, 


V*  poeris  pl^eas,  oi  declamatio  Am 

**  The  eontrariety  of  style  to  the  subject  pleases 
tbe  more  strongly,  because  it  is  more  surprising ; 
the  SKpectation  of  the  reader  is  pleasantly  ^ 
oiived,  wbo  eipwts  aa  humble  style  from  the 


subject,  or  a  great  subject  from  tbe  style.  It 
pleases  the  more  umversally,  because  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  taste  both  of  the  grave  and  the  merry ; 
but  more  particularly  so  to  those  who  have  a  re 
lish  of  the  best  writers,  and  the  noblest  sort  of 
poetry.  I  shall  produce  only  one  passage  out  of 
this  roet,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  bis  galli 
gaskins: 

Mt  gallifaddns,  which  bavs  long  wlAalood 
Tn«  winter^t  fury  and  encroachiDg  frosUL 
By  dme  mibda*d  (what  wlU  not  tfane  rabdoe !) 

This  is  admirablT  pathetical,  and  shows  very 
well  the  vicissitudes  of  sublunarv  things.  The 
rest  goes  on  to  a  prodigious  height;  and  a  man 
in  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made  a  nMire 
pathetic  and  terrible  complaint  Is  it  not  sur- 
prising that  the  subject  should  be  so  mean,  and 
the  verse  so  pompous,  that  the  least  things  in 
his  poetnr,  as  in  a  microscope,  should  grow 
g[reat  and  fonnidable  to  the  e^e ;  especially  con- 
siderinff  that,  not  understanding  French,  be  had 
no  model  for  his  style  ?  that  he  shonld  nave  no 
writer  to  imitate  and  himself  be  inimitable  7  that 
he  should  do  all  this  before  he  was  twenty ;  ftt 
an  age  which  is  usually  pleased  with  a  glare  of 
false  thou^^,  little  turns,  and  unnatural  fus- 
tian ?  at  an  age,  at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and 
I  had  almost  said  Virgil,  were  inconsiderable ; 
so  soon  was  his  imagination  at  its  fuQ  strength, 
his  judgment  ripe,  and  his  humour  oonmlete. 

'nius  poem  was  written  for  his  own  oivenBoo, 
without  an  V  design  of  puUicatioa.  It  was  com- 
municated but  to  me ;  but  soon  spread,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  mrates.  It  was  put  ouL  vilely 
manned  by  Ben  Bragge ;  and  impudently  said 
to  be  corrected  by  the  euiJbsr.  This  grievance  is 
now  grown  more  epidemical ;  and  no  man  now 
has  a  right  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  a  title  to  his 
own  writings.  Xenophon  answered  tbe  Persiaa 
who  demanded  hifi  arms,  *We  have  nothing 
now  left  but  our  arms  and  our  valonr :  if  we 
surrender  the  one,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  tha 
other  7*  Poets  have  nothing  but  thtar  wits  and 
their  writings ;  and  if  they  are  pUmdered  of  the 
latter,  I  don't  see  what  good  the  former  can  do 
them.  To  pirate,  and  publicly  own  it,  to  ptefiiz 
their  names  to  the  works  they  steal,  to  owb  and 
avow  the  theft.  I  believe,  was  never  yet  heard  of 
but  in  EIngland.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  posterity, 
that,  in  a  noUte  nation,  in  an  enlightened  age^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  wise,  most  leani- 
ed.  and  most  generous  encouragen  of  know- 
ledge in  the  worid,  the  property  of  a  BMchanie 
should  be  better  secured  than  that  of  a  scholar  f 
that  the  poorest  manual  operations  should  be 
more  valued  than  the  noblest  products  of  tho 
brain !  that  it  should  be  felonj  to  rob  a  oobUer 
of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  no  crime  to  deprive  tho 
best  author  of  his  whole  subsistence ;  that  no- 
thing should  make  a  man  a  sure  title  to  his  OVB 
writings  but  tlie  stupidity  of  them!  th«t  tba 
works  of  brydcn  should  meet  with  less  encim 
ragcment  than  iW^ee  of  his  own  Ftecknoe  or 
Blackmore!  thatTilloi«on  and  St.  George,  Ton 
Thumb  and  Temple,  shouVa  be  set  on  an  equal 
footing !  This  is  the  reason  why  this  very  paper 
has  been  so  long  delayed ;  and,  while  the  moSun* 
pudent  and  scandalous  libels  are  publicly  vend* 
ed  by  the  pirates,  this  innocent  woik  is  forced  to 
steal  abroad  as  if  it  were  a  libeL 

"  Our  present  writers  are  by  these  wretdiea 
reduced  to  the  same  condition  YiigiLwBi^  wlfe«i 


WAIiSH. 


the  cgitnnMi  miwtd  oa  kw  caUte.  But  I  doat 
doabc  bat  I  can  fix  opoa  tlie  M«cenu  of  tha 
prnant  i^  that  will  retricre  them  from  it 
Bat,  whatever  ellecU  this  pbacy  maj  hare  apoa 
oa,  it  cootxifaitfed  vetr  much  to  the  aihaotasa  of 
Mr.  Philipa ;  it  helped  him  to  a  repotatioD  which 
he  neitber  deaiied  nor  ezpectad,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  pot  upon  a  work  of  which  he  did 
nnc  think  hioMclf  capable:  but  the  event  show- 
ed his  modcstr.  And  it  was  reasonable  to  hope, 
that  he,  who  coold  raise  mean  sobjects  so  higli, 
ibonld  itai  be  moce  elevated  on  mater  themes; 
tlint  he,  that  coold  dnw snch  noble  ideas fioma 
^Dingu  coold  noK  fiuL  oDoa  such  a  subject  as 
tho  ViSke  of  Mai)boroa|^  which  is  capable  of 
li*?iiEhteninf  even  the  moat  low  .and  trifling 
ZraiojL  And,  indeed,  moat  of  the  great  woiks 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  world  have 
b-ren  owing  less  to  the  poet  than  the  patron. 
M  jn  of  the  greatest  genius  are  sometimes  laxj, 
a.-Kl  want  a  spur ;  often  modest,  and  dare  not 
venture  in  public ;  thej  certainly  know  their 
fimlts  in  the  wont  thinss ;  and  even  their  best 
things  they  are  not  fond  €»£,  because  the  idea  of 
what  the|-  ought  to  be  is  far  above  what  they 
are.  This  induced  me  to  believe  that  Virgil  de- 
aired  hb  works  might  be  burned,  had  not  the 
s  Augustus,  that  desired  him  to  write  them, 
I  them  from  destruction.  A  scribbling 
bean  may  imagine  a  poet  may  be  induced  to 
wnta.  bjr  the  vaty  pleasure  he  finds  in  writing : 
but  that  is  seldom^  when  people  are  necessitated 
to  iL  I  have  known  men  row,  and  use  very 
hard  labour  for  Aversion,  which,  if  they  bad  been 
tied  to,  they  would  have  thought  themselves 
very  unhappy. 
'^Bnt  to  return  to  'Blenheim,*  thatwoik  so 


I  admired  by  aome,and  censured  by  others. 
I  have  often  wimed  he  had  wrote  it  m  Latin, 
that  he  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  emoty 
critic,  who  oould  have  aa  little  understood  nis 
mnming  in  that  language  as  they  do  his  beauties 


•'False  cfities  hsive  been  the  plague  of  uB 
ages:  Milton  himaeir,  in  a  very  poute  court,  haa 
beon  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbar- 
row :  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  fide,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  a  good  poet  And  this,  per- 
haps, mav  be  Mr.  Pmlipif  s  caseti 

**But  1  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  hk 
readen  to  be  the  occasion  of  their  dislike. 
People  that  have  formed  their  taste  upon  the 
French  writers  can  have  no  relish  for  Philipa; 
they  admire  points  and  turnip  and  eonsequcntlv 
have  no  judgment  of  what  is  |p«at  and  maje^ 
tic ;  he  must  look  little  in  thenr  eyes,  when  he 
soars  so  hish  as  to  be  almofit  out  of  their  view. 
I  cannot  therefore  allow  any  adnurer  of  the 
French  to  be  a  judge  of  *  lUenhcim,*  nor  any 
who  takea  Bouhours  for  a  complete  critic.  He 
generally  judges  of  the  ancients  by  the  modems, 
and  not  the  modems  by  the  aodentsi  be  takes 
thoee  pama^cs  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really 
sublime  which  come  the  nearest  to  it ;  he  oHen 
calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which  is 
only  a  pretty  and  a  fine  one ;  and  has  more  in- 
stances of  the  sublime  out  of  '  Ovid  de  Tristi- 
bus/  than  he  has  out  of  all  VirgiL 

"  I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be 
judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the  andeots,  and 
particulariy  Vurgil,  their  sUndard. 

**But  before  1  enter  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
consider  what  is  particular  in  the  style  of  Philips, 
and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  stvla  of  heroic 
poetry ;  and  next  inquire  how  for  ne  baa  coma 
up  to  that  style. 

**  His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  asido 
rhyme,  and  writes  in  blank  verse,  and  uses  old 
words,  and  frequently  postpones  the  adjective  to 
the  substantive,  and  the  sunstantive  totheveib  { 
and  leaves  out  littln  particles,  a  and  fW ;  Asr, 
and  hu ;  and  uses  frequent  appositions.  Now 
let  us  examine  whether  these  alterations  of  ityU 
be  conformable  to  the  true  sublime." 
♦        ♦        ♦       •       ♦ 


WALBH. 


WiLUAM  Waub,  the  son  of  Joseph  Walsh, 
Esq.,  of  Abbeiley,  in  Worcestershire,  waa  bom 
m  1M3,  aa  aspears  from  the  account  of  Wood, 
who  relatea  tJmt  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became, 
in  1678,  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham 
Coll^ra. 

Heleft  the  Univenity  without  a  degree,  and 
punoadhis  studies  in  JLondoa  and  at  home; 
that  he  atndiedL  in  whatever  place,  is  apparent 
fiuoi  its  effect,  for  be  became  in  Mi,  Dryden's 
opinioo  the  best  critic  in  the  nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critic  or  a 
scholar,  but  a  man  of  fanuon ;  and,  as  Dennis 
mnarksiostentationsly  splendid  in  his  dress. 
He  was  likewise  a  member  of  pariiament  and  a 
eouTtier,  knight  of  the  shire  for  his  native  county 
in  several  jwriiaments  |  in  another  the  repre- 
sdOltalive  of  Richmond  m  Yoiksbiro ;  and  gen- 


tleman of  the  hone  to  Cliiaen  Amie^  under  the 
Duke  of  Somerset 

Some  of  his  verses  show  Um  to  have  been  t 
tealous  friend  to  the  Revolution ;  but  his  po- 
htical  ardour  did  not  abate  1^  rerertnee  or 
kindness  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a  dis- 
sertation on  VugiPs  <«  Pastorals,"  m  which, 
however  studied,  he  discovers  soma  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  French  versification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Pope,  in  whom  he  discovered  very  early  the 
power  of  poetry.  Their  letters  are  written  upon 
the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  those 
pastorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to 
publish. 

The  knidnesses  which  are  flret  experienced 
are  seldom  forgotten.  Pope  alway*  reuined  a 
grateful  memory  of  WaUh's  noUce,  and  r— 


DAYUiaf. 


im  in  «ae  of  hk  better  piecw  WBoong 

litoM  tint  had  encoUFtged  his  jmreiiile  studies: 


And  knowing  WaUh,  would  lell  m*  I  eoold  write. 

In  his  "Essays  on  Criticism''  he  hsd  ^nmi 
ttn  more  splendid  pmise ;  snd,  in  the  omnion 
of  Us  more  learned  oenmieBtator,  sscrioeed  a 
Mie  of  his  jadffmeat  to  his  gratitQde. 

The  time  of  las  death  I  have  not  learned;  It 
most  have  hapfMoed  between  1707,  when  he 
wrote  to  Pope,  and  1711,  when  Pope  ptaised 
3im  in  his  ^Essay."  The  epitaph  makes  him 
fof(T-six  years  old ;  if  Wood's  acoomit  be  right, 
hodiediBl70». 

He  is  known  more  by  Us  familiarity  witii 
greater  men,  than  bj  anj  thing  done  or  written 


Hia  works  are  not  numeroas.    In  prose  he 


wrote  *<  Eugenia,  a  Defence  of  Womsn;^  wl 
Dryden  honoured  with  a  Preface. 

**  EscnlapioR,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,"  p 
lished  after  his  death. 

*<  A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amon 
and  ffallant,"  was  published  in  the  Tolnmes  caL 
Dryden's  Miscdlany,  and  some  other  occasioi 
pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefiied  a  Te 
judidous  Preface  upon  Epistolary  Compositji 
and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  ''Golden  Age  restored,"  ihae  wi 
something  of  humour,  while  the  facts  wm  r 
cent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.  In  bis  im 
tation  of  Horace,  the  first  stanzas  are  hap^ 
turned  ;  and  in  all  his  writings  there  are  pleaam. 
passages.  He  has,  however,  more  eleganc 
than  vigour,  and  seldom  rises  mglier  than  to  b 
pretty. 


DRYDEN.* 


Or  the  great  poet  whose  life  I.  am  about  to 
dsHncate,  the  curiooitj  which  his  reputation 
must  excite  will  retjuire  a  display  more  ample 
than  can  now  be  given.  His  conteemporanes, 
hiwever  they  reverenced  his  senius,  ten  his  life 
unwritten ;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known 
brfond  what  casual  mention  and  vneectun  tra- 
dilmn  have  supplied* 

JoBV  Detdbm  was  bom  August  9. 1631, t  &t 
Aldwinklej  near  Oundle,  the  son  of  £lrasiQU8 
Dryden,  of  Titchmcrah  ;  who  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  baronet,  of  Canons 
Ashby.  All  these  places  are  in  Northampton- 
shire ;  but  the  original  stock  of  the  family  was 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.t 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  bioffrapher,  Dei> 
rick,  to  have  inherited  from  his  father  an  estate 
of  two  hundred  a  year,  and  to  have  been  bred, 
as  was  said,  an  anabaptist  For  either  of  these 
particulars  no  audiority  is  ffiven.§  Such  •  fe^ 
tune  ousht  to  have  secured  him  from  that  pover- 
ty which  seems  always  to  have  oppressed  him ; 
or,  if  he  had  wasted  it,  to  have  made  him 
■ybuft^^  of  publishing  his  necessities.  But 
though  he  had  many  enemies,  who  undoubtedly 
examined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sufficient^ 

*  Thtf  Lift  «rDiirden,thoi«k  in  potat  of  compoiMoD 
k  is  one  of  the  men  adnurable  of  Johntos*a  noduccioiis, 
is  In  zoanj  paitlcnlsra  incorrecL  Mr.  Muons,  In  che 
blograpltf  pr«fix«d  to  hit  **  Frose  Works,"  bM  eoUeccod 
a  Btues  naon  asnplt  and  acenrate  acfloimt ;  and  froon 
that  valuable  work  «•▼«»]  daiaa  and  oilitt  psrdcalsri 
hara  been  hera  aei  rblit— J.  B. 

t  Mr.  Malone  liaa  latelj  proved  tbst  there  is  no  satis- 
fiMory  evMonoe  fbr  llUs  dass.  The  inscrfaKlon  on  Drj- 
daa*s  Bionaaieai  aays  only  nalM  1693.  See  HaloB«*t 
Life  of  Dryden,  praiftxed  to  his  "  Critical  and  Miaeella^ 
neoue  Prose  Works,  "jp.  5,  noce^C 

i  Of  Cumberland.    IMd.  p.  10.— C. 

\  Mr.  Malone  has  furnished  us  with  a  detailed  aceovnt 
of  our  Poat*a  circumsHinoss ;  from  which  h.  appears  chat 
although  he  was  possessed  of  a  sufficient  income  in  tlie 
aarly  part  of  bis  life,  he  was  considerably  embarrassed 
St  ks  cIoM.    Bee  Halon«>s  Life,  p.  44e.-J.  B. 


malicious,  I  do  not  remember  that  hb  k  tfwt 
charged  vrith  waste  of  his  patrimonr.  He  wa% 
indeed,  sometimes  reproached  lor  tm  first  leii- 
ffion.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
Derrick's  intelligence  was  partly  tme^  and 
partly  erroneous.! 

From  Westminster  School,  where  he  wu  in- 
structed as  one  of  the  King^  schobn  by  D^. 
Busby,  whom  he  long  after  continued  to  reve- 
rence, he  was,  in  1650,  elected  to  oae  d  the 
Westminster  scholarships  at  Cambridge.^ 

Of  his  school  performances  has  ap^Mred  ooly 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastmga,  com- 
posed with  great  ambition  of  such  conceits  as, 
notwithstanding  the  reformation  begun  by 
Waller  and  Denham,  the  example  of  Cowley 
stil)  kept  in  reputation.  Lord  FTastinm  died  of 
the  small-pox  ;  and  his  poet  has  made  of  the 
pustules  first  rose-buds,  and  then  gems :  at  last 
exalte  them  into  stars ;  and  says. 

No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on. 
Whose  corpse  might  seen 


At  the  Universitjr  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
beeaesfer  of  poetical  distinctioo^  or  to  have 
lavidicd  his  early  wit  either  on  fictitiQiiie  «d^ 
jecte  or  nublic  occasions.    He  probably  oob- 
sideredj  tliat  he  who  nropoeed  to  be  aa  Mithoff  i 
ought  first  to  be  a  student    He  obtained,  what- 
ever was  the  reason,  no  fellowship  in  the  Col-  | 
lege.    Why  he  was  exetuded  cannot  now  be  i 
known,  ano  it  is  vain  to  guess :  had  hetfMMight  | 
bimselr  injured,  he  knew  how  to  complaiik    l»  '■> 
the  Life  ojf  Hutarch  hementkmahn< 


g  Mr.  Derrlck^s  Life  of  Drydsn  waa  praflsad  is  a  very 
beamiAil  and  correct  edition  of  Drydea'a  MbfoHsnlts, 
pubHslied  by  tLs  Tonsons  In  1760, 4  vols.  8vo.  I>iRkk*a 
part,  howoTer,  was  poorly  ezecittad,  and  the  siUoa 
nerer  became  popular. — C. 

Y  He  went  on  to  Trinitv  College,  and  was  a^klH  10 
a  bachelor^s  degree  in  Jan.  l«63-4,  and  ia  ItST  mm 
made  maauv  of  arts.— C. 


DRTIMSK. 


Ill  t)w  CoQeise  with  j^tiUide ;  but,  in  a  prologue 
at  Oxford,  he  has  th^ae  lines : 

Oxford  lo  hho  a  dewrer  name  «h«]I  b«, 
TUan  hu  own  moctwr  anivcraity ; 
ThrbM  did  bill  rude  unkiK>iiiiif  yonth  engage; 
He  chooMfl  Aiben*  in  hi*  riper  age. 

It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  1638, 
that  he  became  a  public  candidate  for  fame,*  by 
publishing  ''Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord 
Protector  ;**  which,  compared  with  the  verses 
of  Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  same  occaanon,  were 
sufficient  to  raise  greot  expectations  of  the  lisng 
Poet 

When  the  Kinj;  was  restored,  Dryden,  like 
the  other  panegyiists  of  usurpation,  changed  lus 
opinion,  or  tusjprofesaoon,  and  publishra  **As- 
trea  Redux,  a  Foem  on  the  happy  Restoration 
and  Return  of  his  most  sacred  Majestr  Kimr 
Charles  the  Second." 

The  reproach  of  inconstancr  was,  on  this  oc- 
casion, ahared  with  such  numbers,  that  it  pro- 
duced neither  hatred  nor  disgrace!  if  hecluukged, 
he  charured  with  the  nation.  It  was,  however, 
not  totafiy^  forgotten  when  his  reputation  raiwd 
him  enemies. 

The  same  year  he  praised  the  new  King  in  a 
second  poem  on  his  restoration.  In  the  **  As- 
trea"  were  the  lines. 

An  horrid  ttiUnett  first  invade*  the  ear. 
And  in  Uiat  silence  we  a  tempest  rear-— 

lor  which  he  was  peraccuted  with  perpetual 
ridicule,  perhaps  with  more  than  was  dc3er>'ed. 
SiUnct  is  inde^  mere  privation  ;  and,  so  con- 
sidered, cannot  invade ;  but  pri\'ation  likewise 
certainty  is  darknesu,  and  probably  cdd;  yet 
poetry  has  never  boeu  refused  the  right  of  as- 
cribing effects  or  agency  to  them  as  to  positive 
powers.  No  man  scruples  to  say,  that  darknesa 
ninders  him  from  his  work ;  or  that  cold  has 
killed  the  plants.  Death  is  also  privation  ;  yet 
who  has  made  any  difllicuhv  of  assif^ning  to 
death  a  dart  and  the  power  of  striking? 

In  sett  line  the  order  of  his  works  there  is 
bomo  difficulty ;  for,  even  when  they  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  formally  oflbred  to  a  patron, 
he  does  not  commonly  date  his  dedication  ;  the 
time  of  writing  and  publishing  is  not  aiwavs  the 
same  ;  nor  can  the  first  editions  be  easily  iound, 
if  even  from  them  could  be  obtained  tlie  neces- 
sary' information.! 

"rhc  time  at  which  his  first  play  was  exhibited 
is  not  certainly  known,  because  it  was  not 
printed  till  it  was,  some  years  afterwards,  altered 
and  revived  ;  but  since  the  plavs  are  said  to  be 

{mntcd  in  the  order  in  which  tiiey  were  written, 
iom  the  dates  of  some,  those  of  others  may  be 
inferred  ;  and  thus  it  may  bo  collected,  that  in 
1663,  in  the  tWrty-secoml  year  of  bis  life,  he 
commenced  a  writer  fur  the  stage ;  compelled 
undoubtedly  by  necessity,  for  he  appears  never 
to  have  loved  that  exercise  of  his  genins,  or  to 
have  much  pleased  himself  with  bin  own  dramas. 
Of  the  stage,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it,  he 
kept  possession  for  maiw  years ;  not  indeed 
wiChont  the  competition  of^rivals  who  sometimes 
prevailed,  or  the  censure  of  critics,  which  was 


•  This  is  a  misuke.  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Lmd 
Baatio^  appeared  In  a  volume  emitted  '*  Tears  of  the 
Muses  on  the  (kaih  of  Henry  Lord  Haation ;  Swn.  1849." 
Mak>ne.^|.  B. 

fTba  order  of  hh  playa  has  bsen  seearauly  aseer- 

^  'bjMr.MataM.-0. 


of%en  poignant  and  often  jwt ;  but  v^ixl,  ^vh  a 
Jr^^f  of  reputation,  as  made  him  at  lea^t  «ecmc 
oftv^mg  beard,  whatever  m^ht  be  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  public. 

HJ:4  first  piece  was  a  comedr  called  "Tbt 
Wild  Gallant.^**  He  began  wiili  no  faappv  an- 
^ries ;  for  his  performance  was  so  mnch  Jisap- 
prored,  that  he  was  compelled  to  recall  it,  and 
chaiisre  it  from  its  imperioct  sute  to  the  fbnn  in 
which  it  now  appears,  and  which  is  yet  aifi- 
cientJv  defective  to  ^-indicate  the  critics 

I  wish  that  iherp  were  no  necessity  of  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  his  tbcaatrical  laaie,  or  tndog 
Hiv:  meanders  of  his  mind  through  the  whole  w^ 
rips  oflus  dramatic  peiformancu  ;  it  wHl  be  fit, 
however,  to  einunente  them,  and  to  take  4 


cift]  notice  of  those  that  are  distin^ruished  by  uay 
peculiarity,  intrinsic  or  concomitant;   Car  im 


n  and  fate  of  eigfat-and-nrentj  dn 
mas'  include  too  much  of  a  poetical  hie  Id  be 
omitted. 

In  ]6»,  he  published  "  The  Rival  LadiMy" 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Orreiy,  a  mmn 
oC  high  reputation  both  aa  a  writer  and  aa  a 
statesman.  In  this  play  he  made  his  eany  of 
dramatic  rhyme,  whicn  he  defends,  in  Ua  mA- 
ratioD,  with' sufficient  certainty  of  a  favoonhle 
h^ariog ;  for  Orrery  was  himself  a  writer  of 
riivmlns  tra^redies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howaid  hi 
*^  The  Indian  Q,ueen,**  a  tragedy  in  rhyme.  The 
parts  which  either  of  them  wrote  are  not  £stiB- 
guifthed. 

"The  Indian  Emperor"  was  published  in  lflt7. 
It  is  a  treffedv  in  rnvme,  intended  for  a  i 
to  Howard's  "  Indian  aueen.**  Of  this  c 
ion  notice  was  given  to  tlie  audience  by 
bilb,  distributed  at  the  door  ;  an  ezpement  i 
Ewse*l  to  be  ridiculed  in  "  The  RehearMd,"  i 
Baj^F  tells  how  many  reams  he  has  printed,  to 
insiiil  into  the  audience  some  concepdon  of  hie 
plot 

In  this  play  is  the  description  of  Nigjkty  i 
Rvmer  haiiB  made  famous  by  preferring  it  to  ti 
ofall  other  poeta. 

The  practice  of  making  tragedies  in 
was  introduced  soon  after  the  Ilestoration,  aoit 
^rm9  by  the  £Larl  of  Orrery,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Charios  tlie  Second,  who  bad 
fonned  his  taste  by  the  French  theatre  :  and 
DmJen,  who  wrote,  and  made  no  diffictuty  of 
declaring  that  he  wrote  only  to  please,  and  who 
pc-fhaps  knew  that  by  his  dexterity  of  veiafieo- 
tfon  he  was  more  likely  to  excel  othen  in  ifafBM 
than  without  it,  very  readily  adopted  Us  bm^ 
ter^s  preference.  He  therefore  made  thywrnng 
tragedies,  till,  by  the  prevalence  of  maafeet 
propriety,  he  seems  to  nave  grown  ^Wwifitftd  of 
raaKing  them  any  longer. 

To  Uiis  play  is  prefixed  a  vehement  delenee  of 
diamatic  rnyrae,  in  confutatioo  of  the  jinfttn  to 
"  The  Duke  of  Lerma,"  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Howard  had  censured  iL 


In  1667,  he  published  "  Annus  MirabillL  I 
eateemedc 


Year  of  Wonders,"  which  may  be 
of  his  moBt  elaboiate  works. 

It  ]s  addreaeed  lo  Sir  Robert  Howard 
letter,  which  is  not  properly  a  dedication 


;  and 


(The  "Daks  of  Ouiaa"  was  his  first  sttsvialBtka 
drmim,  but  laid  aside  and  aJkcrwardiaaw  a 
Halcwe,  p.  n.—J.  B. 


so 


DRYDEN. 


wiitmff  to  a  poet,  he  has  intenperaed  many 
critical  obienratioiia,  of  which  some  are  com- 
mon, and  some  perfaape  rentared  without  much 
oonflderation.  He  hesuk,  even  now,  to  ezer- 
die  the  domination  ofconfldous  genius,  by  re- 
commen^ng  his  own  performance:  *' I  am  satis- 
fied that  as  the  Prince  and  General**  [Rupert 
and  Monk]  "  are  incomparably  the  best  subjects 
I  ever  had,  so  what  I  have  written  on  them  is 
much  better  than  what  I  have  performed  on  any 
other.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  my 
poem  vrith  noble  thoughts,  so  much  more  to  ex- 
press those  thoughts  with  docution." 

It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic  stanzas  of 
four  lines ;  a  measure  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  "  Gondibert**  of  Davenant,  and  which 
he  then  thought  the  most  majestic  that  the  Eng- 
fish  language  aflbrds.  Of  t&a  stanza  he  men- 
tions the  incumbraiices,  increased  as  thev  were 
r'le  exactness  which  the  age  re<{uired.  It  was, 
ughout  his  life,  very  much  his  custom  to  re- 
comrnend  his  works  by  representation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  he  had  encountered,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  sufficiently  considered  that  where 
there  is  no  difficulty,  there  is  no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  towards  each  other, 
sornething  that  is  not  now  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained.'*' Dnrden,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Orrery^  haa  defended  dramatic  rhyme ;  and 
Howard,  m  a  preface^  to  a  collection  of  plays, 
had  censured  his  opinion.  Dryden  vindicated 
himself  in  his  "  Dialo^c  on  Dramatic  Poetry  :** 
Howard,  in  his  preface  16  "the  Duke  of  Lerma," 
animadverted  on  the  vindication  ;  and  Dryden, 
hi  a  preface  to  "  The  Indian  Emperor,"  replied 
to  the  animadversions  with  great  asperity,  and 
almost  with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  this 
play  is  dated  the  year  m  which  the  "  Annus  Mi- 
rabilis^  was  pubbshcd.  Here  appears  a  strange 
inconsistency ;  but  Langbaine  afibrds  some  he^, 
by  relating  that  the  answer  to  Howard  was  not 
published  m  the  first  edition  of  the  play,  bat  was 
added  when  it  was  aflerwards  repnnted :  and  as 
"  The  Duke  of  Lerma"  did  not  appear  till  1668, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  dialogue  was  pub- 
lished, there  was  time  enough  for  enmity  to 
flow  up  between  authors,  who,  writing  both  for 
uie  theatre,  were  naturally  rivals. 

He  was  now  so  much  distinguished,  that  in 
166St  he  succeeded  Sir  William  Davenant  as 
poet-laureat  The  salary  of  the  laureat  had  been 
raised  in  favour  of  Jonson,  by  Oharies  the 
First,  from  a  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  tiereo  of  wine  :  a  revenue 
m  those  days  not  inadequate  to  the  conve- 
niences of  life. 

The  same  year,  he  published  his  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry,  an  elegant  and  instructive  dia^ 
logue,  in  vrhich  we  are  told,  by  Prior,  ^at  Uie 
ptinctpa]  character  is  meant  to  represent  the 
Duke  of  Dorset.    This  work  seems  to  have 

S'ven  Addison  a  model  for  his  dialogues  upon 
[edals. 

**Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Ctueen**  (1668), 
is  a  tragi-comedy.  In  the  prefrce  he  discusses 
a  cunouB  question,  whether  a  poet  can  judge 


*  See  Malone,  p.  91  w— J.  B. 

t  He  did  not  succeed  Darenant  till  Avlm.  18,  1870 ;  bat 
Ut.  Malone  infonne  U8«  that  the  patenthad  aretro^iect, 
and  the  salary  commancad  firom  the  Midsummer  after 
DaTrnant's  death.— C. 


wen  of  his  own  productions?  and  determhief 
very  justly,  that,  of  the  plan  and  disposition,  and 
all  that  can  be  reduced  to  principles  of  science, 
the  author  may  depend  upon  his  own  opinion ; 
but  that,  in  those  parts  where  fancy  predomi- 
nates, self-love  may  easily  deceive.  He  might 
have  observed,  that  what  is  good  only  because 
it  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced  good  tiU  it  has 
been  found  to  please. 

''Sir  Martin  Mar-all"  (1668)  is  a  comedy, 
pubhshed  without  preface  or  dedication,  and  at 
first  without  the  name  of  the  author.  Lang- 
baine  charges  it,  like  most  of  the  rest^  with  pla- 
giarism ;  and  observes,  that  the  song  is  transla- 
ted from  Yoiture,  allowing  however  that  both 
the  sense  and  measure  are  exactly  obeerved. 

"The  Tempest"  (1670)  is  an  alteiatiooof 
Shakspeare's  play,  UMde  by  Dryden  in  oonjoiie- 
tion  with  Davenant;  "whom,"  says  he,  "I 
found  of  so  quick  a  fancy,  that  nothinff  was 
proposed  to  him  in  which  he  conld4iot  snadenly 
produce  a  thought  extrennely  pleasant  and  smw 
prising ;  and  those  first  thoughts  of  his,  oootrary 
to  the  Latin  proverb,  were  not  always  ^  least 
happy  ;  and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  so  Vkewise 
were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  new.  He 
borrowed  not  of  any  other ;  and  his  imagina- 
tions were  such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into  any 
other  man." 

The  effect  produced  bv  the  conjunction  of 
these  two  powerful  minds  was,  that  to  8hak- 
speare*s  monster,  Caliban,  is  added  a  sister  mon- 
ster, Sycorax  ;  and  a  woman,  who,  in  the  origi- 
nal play,  had  never  seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brought 
acquainted  with  a  man  that  had  never  seen  a 
woman. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems  to 
have  had  his  quiet  much  disturbed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  "The  Empress  of  Morocco,"  a  tragedy 
written  in  rhyme  by  Ellkanah  Settle  ^  which  was 
so  much  applauded,  as  to  make  him  thin|r  his 
supremacy  of  reputation  in  some  danger.  Set^ 
tie  had  not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage, 
but,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  had  pubfished 
his  play  with  sculptures  and  a  preface  of  defi- 
ance. Here  was  one  oficnce  added  to  anoiher; 
and,  for  the  last  blast  of  inflammation,  it  was 
acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  court  ladies. 

Dirden  could  not  now  repress  those  emotions, 
which  he  called  indignation,  and  others  jealousy ; 
but  wjrote  upon  the  play  and  the  dedication  such 
criticism  as  malignant  impatience  could  pour  out 
in  haste. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  tliis  character. :  "  He's  an 
animal  of  a  most  deplored  understanding,  with- 
out reading  and  conversation.  His  being  is  in 
a  twilight  of  sense,  and  some  j;limmering  of 
thought  which  he  never  can  fashion  into  wit  or 
English.  His  style  is  boisterous  and  rough 
hewn,  hb  rhyme  incorrigiblv  lewd,  and  his  num- 
bers perpetually  harsh*  ana  ill-sounding.  The 
little  talent  which  he  has,  is  fiincy.  ae  some- 
times labours  with  a  thought ;  but,  with  the  pttd> 
der  he  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tis  com- 
monly still-bom  ;  so  that,  for  want  or  learning 
and  elocution,  he  will  never  be  able  to  express 
any  thiiig  either  naturally  or  justly." 

'his  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
pages  in  which  criticism  prevails  over  brutal 
fury.  He  proceeds  :  "  He  has  a  heavy  hand  at 
fools,  and  a  ffreat  felicity  in  writing  nonsense  for 
them.    Foob  they  will  be  in  spite  of  hna^     Hit 


«- 


lATDEIf. 


kin^  Ids  Iwo  wnnrfiBi,  his  WDud,  tud  hkflBli- 
vClaiiL  nay,  hb  liero,  have  all  a  eertain  satim] 
oast  of  tbe  father — their  foDy  was  bom  and  bnd 
in  them,  and  something  of  the  Hkanah  will  be 
fkibie." 

This  B  Dryden'k  general  dedarasHon  :  I  will 
not  withhold  ran  the  reader  a  paitie  '         nurk.  | 
HaTinff  gone  throng  the  first  aet,  ]  , ''to 

oooduoe  this  act  with  the  moot  nBnt>(m^  ui««e  ■  uv^  .i.-    i. 
of  nonsense  spoken  yet:  *^  "If  this  be  not  a 


AadfaMr  OTte^l^irttc  4wk  cbanrton 

WttTEta  ma  all  tteM  UiRw  AMKhttTwi  wri 
Pare  and  white  fcnas ;  dwavakanifiamljgla 
Tbdr  twaaB  eachtic,  liB  tfcdrp— io^  be 
OaMto  aa  aaura  in  ka  iaAKT : 
TU,  aoAca-d  bf  aw  cyow. 


tbair  rrreafe  raaotrea  iBM  apeaoa. 

-* '—111  their  q«aiTeIcada» 

BUMie  Coca,  dead  veil  anka  1 

liberal  me«»I 


Ta  flaoeriiw  Uctttnina  oar  Mgn*d 
Whfch,  baekM  wtthdrander,  do 


dohotcDdAi 

Cm^/hrm  a  trnSU  to  Ughttimgf  make  a  tn^t  imi- 
tate lifiktiMng,  and  JIaltariag  UrkimSng ;  1  igbtning 
aore  ii  a  threatening  thing.    And  thi^  Li^htnm^ 
must  gUd  a  storai^    rfow,  if  I  most  conf^trm  my 
onOes  to  lightning,  then  my  smiles  must  pld  a 
storm  too :  to  giU  with  amSet  is  a  new  in¥«iitiDii 
of  gilding.     And  gild  a  storm  by  bebg  hucked 
wwi  tktmder.    Thunder  is  part  of  the  stonn ; 
ao  one  part  of  the  stonn  must  help  to  gUd  tLH*  I 
other  part,  and  help  by  IscHag-;  n-  tf  ^  m.:»T^  ! 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  be 
or  having  a  load  upon  his  back.    80 
fSdiiig  by  cst^/WmiR^  naifrng,  %* 
mg,  and  IteiuMNg.   The  whole  is  a^ 
■ay  thus:  I  wiO  make  my  oounterit«;   -lumv.^ 
knk  like  a  flattering  stone-horse,  whirii,  being 
backed  with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  batik. 
I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is  not  here  preity 
thick  sown.    Sure  the  poet  writ  the^  two  line* 
aboard  some  smack  in  a  storm,  and,  being  sEa- 
siek,  spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  dotted  x»onseQ9e 
atODoe.^ 

Here  is  peihape  a  sufficient  specimen ;  but  as 
the  pampmet,  thov^  Dryden's^  has  nerer  been 
thought  worthy  of  republication,  and  is  not 
easily  to  be  found,  it  may  gratify  corioaity  to 
quote  it  more  largely : 

Whene'er  aha  hieadar 


That  darea  pronounca  the  eenteoce  of  her  death, 
Than  the  inftction  that  aitende  that  bremriL 

^  r%atatfeiidrf*a<»re«a.— ThepoetidatfrreotA 
ogain ;  hreaih  ean  never  'scape  him ;  atwi  here 
he  brings  in  a  Weath  that  most  be  i^fectimu  with 
prmMMicinf  a  sentence:  and  this  wntmc*  is 
not  to  be  pronounced  "uu  the  condemned  partv 
Uecdt ;  that  is,  she  most  be  executed  fir^t,  and 
■entenced  alter;  and  the  pronouncing  of  this 
BJUfmcir  will  be  infectious ;  that  is,  olhcn  wilE 
catc^  the  disease  of  that  sentence,  and  this  in> 
footing  of  others  will  torment  a  man's  sf:lt  The 
whole  is  thus:  tpAen  s&e  kleedt,  thorn  ntfdt§t  no 
gnMn  hdL  or  fomiail  to  IJkytel/,  thmn  infifimg  nf 
ol%en  hy  pronowieiiic  a  saitoace  upon  her.  What 
hodge-podge  does  he  make  here!  Never  waa 
Dutch  groat  such  clogging,  thick,  indi^stibk 
sinC  Sut  this  is  but  a  taste  to  star  the  sto- 
we  shall  have  a  more  plentiful  mcas  pt^ 


fow  to  dt^h  up  the  poet's  broth,  thai  I  pro- 


a  arerr 
myself  to  die  stomarh  of  any  moderate  gwsiL 
And  a  rare  mess  it  is,  fiu- exoeffinr  any  Wesl- 
minster  white-broih.  It  is  a  kind  of  gAlet  por- 
ridge, made  of  the  giblets  of  a  coi^  of  1 
seese,  stodged  full  of  aMtoers,arfa^i   ~ 

MdeoiMdirBagto,darikcAeracicrs,«i     .         . 

radisNl  U^ktM,  designed  not  only  to  please  appa. 
tite,  and  mdulge  luxurv ;  bat  it  is  also  physnl» 
bein^  an  approved  met&dne  10  piDfedMier;  for 
it  ia  propounded,  by  Morena,  as  a  redpe  to  cvt 
their  fothers  of  their  choleric  hmnoon;  aB< 
were  it  written  in  characters  as  baibsuRMsas  Iks 
words,  might  Toy  well  pass  for  a  doctor^  bit 
To  conclude;  it  is  porridce,  tis  a  lec^lisa 
pig  with  a  puddEne  m  the  bdly,  tis  I  know  boC 
what :  for,  eertainly,  nerer  any  ooe  that 
(ended  to  write  sense  had  the  inpodeooe  be 
to  put  sodi  stuff  as  this  into  the  months  of  these 
that  were  to  speak  it  before  an  andimce,  wkos 
be  did  not  take  to  be  aD  fools ;  andaftor  that  Is 
print  it  too,  and  expose  it  to  the  exanHtttion  of 
the  world.  But  let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of 
this  stuff: 
For  when  we're  dead,  and  our  firaad  aoolB  ealmad 

**  Here  he  tells  what  it  is  to  be  demi;  it  is  Is 
bare  omr  freed  wotda  »«i/rec    Now,  if  to  have  a 
soul  set  firee,  is  to  be  dead ;  then,  to  haia  a  frmi 
totd  set  free,  is  to  have  a  dead  man  die. 
Then,  gentle  aa  a  happjr  lover's  rigb— 

^They  two  like  one  sigh,  and  that  one  j^  like 
two  wandering  meteors, 

'Shan  fly  diroogh  the  air^ 
^<That  is,  they  shall  mount  shore  like  fiUlii« 
^tars,  or  else  the^  shall  skip  like  two  Jacks  witE 
lanthoms,  or  Will  with  a  wisp^  and  Madge  with 
a  candle." 

*<d9iid  <n  fActr  oiry  wtik^tUd  «to  their  crwA 
fathert'  hremtU,  Wte  whtU  gueds.  So  that  their 
/aticrt' frreosto  must  be  in  an  airy  waft,  aa  airy  waft 
ofaJKer.    jfadCikere  lAcy  will  read  lAeirsMdt,  and 


trmek  the  w^herta  of  their  posemu.    That  is,  these 
walking  fliers.  Jack  with  a  lanthora,  Ice.  will  put 
on  his  spectacles,  and  fall  a  remdmg  eeede;  and 
potonhnf 
so  that  he -a 
same  time ! 


For  whta  ws*Ta  dead,  and  oar  freed  aoola  anUiiedt 

Of  natare's  groaser  burden  we're  diseharfsdf 

Then,  fende  as  a  happy  loTers  siafa. 

Like  arand'ring  meteore  through  the  air  ws*tl  fty ; 

And  la  oar  airy  walk,  as  sabde  goasts. 

We'll  etaal  into  oar  cmal  fttheia*  teaasla. 

There  read  their  aoola,  and  track  aachpassion^s  sphere, 

8se  how  Baraafa  moraa  OMra,  isMlsa  hwa } 


pot  on  hn  pumps,  and  fall  a  troekmg  of  tfheru : 
so  that  he  will  read  and  run,  walk  and  fly,  at  the 
!  Oh!  nimble  Jack!  ThmhewlUwta^ 
kom  reotn^  here,  how  ambition  there —  The 
birds  will  hop  abouL  dAuf  then  view  the  dmk 
chmroeUre  of  tiegee,  lasiu,  murders,  Uasd^  sad 
iMws,  m  fAeir  orbe :  trmek  the  eharmetert  to  their 
forms  I  Oh  I  rare  sport  for  Jack !  Nerer  was 
place  so  full  of  game  as  these  breasts!  Youca» 
not  stir,  but  flvoh  a  sphere,  start  a  character,  or 
unkennel  an  orb !" 

Settle's  is  said  to  haTe  been  the  first  play  era 
beUished  with  sculptures ;  those  oinamento  seen 
to  hsTC  gnren  poor  Dryden  jgreat  distnrbanMi 
He  tries,  howerer,  to  ease  his  pain  by  1  ''- 
his  raaiioe  in  a  parody. 

''Thepoelhas  not  only  1 
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exnose  all  this  stofi;  but  bo  arrogant  to  defend  it 
with  an  epistle ;  like  a  saucy  booth-keeper,  that, 
when  he  had  put  a  cheat  upon  the  people,  would 
wrangle  and  fight  with  any  th^t  would  not  like 
it,  or  would  offer  to  discover  it;  fiwr  which  arro^ 
eance  our  poet  receives  this  correction ;  and,  to 
&rk  him  a  little  the  sharper,  I  will  not  transpose 
his  verse,  but  by  the  help  of  his  own  words 
transnonsense  sense,  that  by  my  stuff  people 
may  judge  the  better  what  his  is : 

Great  B07,  thj  tragedy  and  aculpturee  done. 
From  press  and  plates,  in  fleois  do  homeward  run } 
And.  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride, 
Their  eourae  io  ballad-eineers'  baskets  guide, 
WlwMM  greasy  iwiga  do  all  new  beauties  take, 
lYom  the  gay  shows  thy  dainty  sculptures  make. 
Thy  lines  a  mess  of  rhyming  nonsense  yield, 
A  senselees  ule  with  fluttering  fustian  flil*d 

90  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear, 
hy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast  hear. 
With  noise  they  move,  and  frm players'  momha  rebound. 
When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words'  empty  sound, 
1^  thee  iuspirKl,  the  rumbling  verses  roll, 
As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  aoul ; 
Aad  with  that  aoul  they  seem  taught  duty  too ; 
To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonsense  bow. 
As  If  k  WQu^ii  utiy  wnriiklesd  worth  enhance, 
To  Ik*  lDwa«i  rimk  of  fom  thy  pmise  advaoce. 
To  wboin,  hy  tiutini  i,  all  thy  stuff  ia  dear : 
Thfir  iauJ,  niapft  ucbo  ui  the  theatre. 
From  hruath*  F>r  TodIi  tby  commendation  spreaas, 
Pavtf  Bin  fa  ihy  prdiiii;  with  m  uths  of  logger-heads. 
Wh^  no'T.'^et  arul  laughing  each  thy  fustian  greets, 


*TiH  ci»iit  by  cbciiiTA  oC  ocnp^ -headed  cits. 
Who  h^vt  DieJr  iriliuiA  aent,  and  homage  glren. 
As  ini'A  in,  whtsp^m  4eiid  loud  noise  to  heaven. 

"  Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  pud- 
dle :   and  now  we  are  come  from  aboard  his 
dancing,  masking,  rebounding,  breathing  fleet 
and,  as  if  we  had  landed  at  €K>tham,  we  meet 
nothing  but  fools  and  nonsense." 

Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  genius  of 
Dryden  could  be  reduced  between  rage  and  ter- 
ror ;  rage  with  little  provocation,  and  terror 
with  little  danser.  To  see  the  highest  mind  thus 
levelled  with  tne  meanest,  may  produce  some 
solace  to  the  consciousness  of  weakness,  and 
some  mortification  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  minds  are  not  levelled 
in  their  powers  but  when  they  are  first  levelled 
in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of  multi- 
tudes. 

"  An  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astrok>- 
gcr,*^  a  comedy,  ( 1671,)  is  dedicated  to  the  illus- 
trious Duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  courts  by 
adding  to  his  praises  those  of  his  lady,  not  only 
as  a  lover,  but  a  partner  of  his  studies.  It  is 
iinpleasing  to  think  how  many  munes,  once  ce- 
lebrated, are  since  forgotten.  Of  Newcastle's 
works  nothing  is  now  known  but  his  Treatise  on 
Horsemansliip. 

The  preface  seems  very  elaborately  written, 
and  contains  many  just  remarks  on  the  fathers 
of  the  English  drama.  Shakapearo's  plots,  he 
says,  are  m  the  hundred  novels  of  Cinthio; 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Spanish  sto- 
ries;  Jonson  only  made  them  (or  himsel£  His 
criticisms  upon  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  are 
judicious  and  profound.  He  endeavours  to  de- 
fend the  immorality  of  some  of  his  conieciics  hy 
the  example  of  former  writers ;  which  is  only 
to  say  that  he  was  not  the  first,  nor  perhapa  the 
greatest  offender.  Against  those  that  accused 
him  of  plagiarism^  he  alleges  a  favourable  ex- 
fvessioa  of  the  tCinf::   **Ha  only  desired  that 


they,  who  accuse  me  of  thefts,  would  steal  him 
plays  like  mine;**  and  then  relates  how  much 
labour  he  spends  in  fitting  for  the  English  stage 
what  he  borrows  firom  otliers. 

"Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr," 
(1672)  was  another  tragedy  in  rhyme,  coQSDi- 
cuous  for  wuoiy  passages  of  strength  and  ele- 
gance, and  many  of  empty  noise  and  ridiciilous 
turbulence.  The  rants  of  Maximin  have  been 
always  the  sport  of  criticism  ;  and  were  at  lengthy 
if  his  own  confession  may  be  trusted,  the  shame  1 
of  the  writer.  i 

Of  this  play  he  has  taken  care  to  let  the  j 
reader  know,  that  it  was  contrived  and  vrnttemx 
in  seven  we^ks.  Want  of  time  was  often  his  I 
excuse,  or  perhaps  shortness  of  time  was  his  pri-|t 
vate  boast  in  the  Ibrm  of  an  apology.  I 

It  was  written  before  "The  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada,** but  published  after  it.  The  design  is  to 
recommend  piety.  "I  considered  that  pleasure 
was  not  the  only  end  c^jpo^sy;  and  that  even 
the  instructions  of  morality  were  not  so  wholly 
the  business  of  a  poet,  as  tnat  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  piety  were  to  be  omitted ;  for  to 
leave  that  empk>ymcnt  altogether  to  the  dergy. 
were  to  fomt  tliat  religion  was  first  taughi  m 
verse,  which  the  laziness  or  dullness  of  succeed- 
ing priesthood  turned  afterwards  into  prose.** 
Thus  foolishly  could  Dryden  write,  rather  than 
not  show  his  malice  to  the  pwrsans. 

The  two  parts  of  "  The  (Tonqucst  of  Grana- 
da** (1672)  are  wriuen  with  a  seeming  deteimi^ 
nation  to  glut  the  public  with  dramatic  woaderL 
to  exhibit  in  its  highest  elevation  a  theatrical 
meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impossible  valouri 
and  to  leave  no  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the' 
extravagance  of  posterity.  AU  the  rays  of  ro- 
mantic neat,  whether  amorous  or  warlJJce,jdow 
in  Almanzor  by  a  kind  of  conoentratioo.  fit  i| 
above  all  laws  ;  he  is  exempt  fixnn  all  restn|iiils  i 
he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wher- 
ever he  appears.  He  fi|;hts  without  inquiring 
the  caube,  and  loves  in  spUe  of  the  ohtigfttMUM  of 
iiisticc,  of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  ami  of  pro- 
hibition from  the  dead.  Yet  the  scenes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  dudightful ;  they  exhifaiit  a  kind  of 
illustrious  deprav  ity ,  and  majestic  madnsus,  aach 
as,  if  it  is  sometiin«s  dcsused,  is  often  ser^ 
fenced,  and  in  whwh  t^  ndiculoua  is  "»«ng'*'t 
with  the  astonishing. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  secoitd.  fMtri  of  **  Tho 
Conquest  of  Granada,'*  Drydui  inAulna  hiafi^ 
vouriie  pleasure  of  discrediting  hia  prtnirfiism^, 
and  tliis  epilogue  he  has  defonided  by  a  longpoA^ 
script.  He  had  promised  a  aecoad  diakfuCi  ia 
which  he  should  more  fully  treat  of  tha  virtuea 
and  fkulu  of  the  English  poets,  who  h^ya  wri^t 
ten  in  thedramatic»  epic^or  lyri&way.  'nda 
promise  was  never  formall]^  parformed;  hat» 
with  respect  to  the  dramatic  writers,  pft  haa 
given  us  m  his  prefaces,  and  in  thia  postacrip^ 
something  equivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  ta 
exalt  himsen  by  the  comparison,  he  shows  ftulta 
distinctly,  and  only  praises  excellanoe  in  genaral 
terms. 

A  play  thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of 
probabihty,  naturally  drew  upoA  itaelf  the  vul- 
tures of  the  theatre.  One  of  the  critics  that  aU 
tacked  it  was  Martin  CliflRudr  to  whom  Sprai 
addressed  the  lifo  of  Cowley,  with  such  vena* 
ration  of  his  critical  powers  as  might  naturally 
excite  great  expectations  of  raatmcuon  from  hii 
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remarks.  Bat  let  honest  dreduHty  beware  of 
receiving  diaracters  from  cotttemporarv  writers. 
Clifibrd'k  remarks,  hr  the  fkroar  of  Dr.  Percy, 
were  at  last  obtauied ;  and,  that  no  man  may 
ever  want  them  more,  I  wiU  eztrftct  enough  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  desire. 

In  the  first  letter  his  obeerration  is  only 
general:  "  You  do  live,"  says  he^  ''in  as  much 
Ignorance  and  dacjmesa  as  you  did  in  the  womb ; 
your  writings  are  like  a  Jack-of>aU*urades*  shop ; 
they  iiave  a  rariety,  but  nothing  of  valoe ;  and 
i£  thou  art  not  the  dullest  plant^animal  that  eTer 
the  earth  produced,  all  that  I  have  conversed 
with  are  sirangelv  mistaken  in  thee.** 

In  the  second  he  tells  him  that  Almanzor  is 
not  more  copied  from  Achilles  than  from  an- 
cient Pistol  "  But  I  am,*>  says  he,  ''strangely 
mistaken  if  I  hare  not  seen  this  very  Alman- 
sor  of  yours  in  some  diagtme  about  tnis  town, 
and  passing  under  another  name.  PrVthee  tell 
me  tme,  was  not  this  huffcap  once  the  Indian 
Emperor?  and  at  another  time  did  he  not 
call  himself  Mazimin?  Was  not  Lrndaraza 
onee  called  Almeria  ?  I  mean,  under  Montezu- 
nm,  the  Indian  Emperor.  I  protest  and  tow 
they  are  either  the  same,  or  so  alike,  that  I  can- 
not, for  my  heart,  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  You  are,  therefore,  a  strange  uncon- 
scionable thief;  thou  art  not  content  to  steal 
from  others,  but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched 
self  toa" 

Now  was  Settle's  time  to  take  his  rerenge. 
He  wrote  a  Tindication  of  his  own  lines :  and, 
if  he  is  foreed  to  yield  any  thing,  makes  his  re- 
prisals  upon  his  enemy.  To  sav  that  his  answer 
IS  eqoal  to  the  censure,  is  no  nigh  eommenda- 
tioB.  To  expose  Dryden's  methml  of  analyzing 
his  eicpressions,  he  tries  the  same  experiment 
upon  the  same  description  of  the  ships  m  "  The 
Indian  Emperor,"  or  which,  however,  he  does 
not  deny  the  excellence ;  but  intends  to  show, 
that  by  studied  miseonstruction  every  thin^  may 
be  equally  represented  as  ridiculous.  After  bo 
much  of  uryden's  elegant  animadversions,  jus- 
tice requires  that  something  of  Settle's  should  be 
exhibited.  The  foUowiag  imservations  are  there- 
fore extrieted  from  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  ninety- 
five  pages: 

Fau  afisr  hha  bdow  wkh  psiadid  aore, 
Aad  rktMj  coaJd  tcsres  keep  pac«  aboTe. 

"These  two  lines,  if  he  can  show  me  any  tense 
or  thought  in,  or  any  thinr  but  bombast  and 
noise,  he  shall  make  me  believe  evo^  word  in 
hk  observations  on  '  Moroeeo*  sense.'' 

'  In  the  '  Empress  of  Morocco'  were  these 


ril  trm?«l  thsn  lo  ssme  remoter  sphere. 

Till  I  find  otti  new  worMe,  mad  erowa  70a  llMre.** 

On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark : 

"  i  believe  our  learned  author  takes  a  epbere 
for  a  coimtry  j  the  sphere  of  Morttcco ;  as  if  Mo- 
rooDO  were  the  globe  of  earth  and  water ;  but  a 
dobs  is  no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave,"  kc 
"80  tphert  must  not  be  sense,  unless  it  relates  to 
a  circular  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which  sense 
the  astronomers  use  it.  i  would  desire  him  to 
expound  those  lines  in  'Grenada :' 

ril  to  the  titrret«  of  the  pehwe  so. 
And  edd  new  Are  in  ihoec  thai  flf  hc  below. 
Thence,  hero-Uke,  wiih  torcheabr  mr  eide 
(Far  be  the  omen  iho«cli)>  nj  li^^  1*"  C^ 


If  o,  like  hie  better  Ibrtaae  PU  appear, 
Wiih  open  arme,  kMee  veil,  and  dowiof  hair, 
Juat  fljiog  fofwanl  from  oiy  rolUof  aphere. 


I  wonder  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  makn 
so  bokl  with  the  tpken  himself,  and  be  so  cri 
tioal  in  other  men's  writings.  Fortune  is  fancied 
standing  on  a  globe,  not  on  a  tphere^  as  he  told 
us  in  the  first  act. 

"Because  * Klkanah*s  Similes  are  the  most 
unlike  tilings  to  what  they  are  compared  in  the 
world,|  I'll  venture  to  start  a  simile  in  his  *  An- 
nus ^li^abtlis:*  he  gives  this  poetical  description 
of  the  ship  called  The  London : 

The  goodlj  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 

The  pbeniz-daughter  of  the  Tanqufaih  d  old, 

Uke  a  rich  bride  doee  on  the  ocean  awim. 

And  on  her  ahadow  ridea  in  floating  gold. 

Her  Hmg  aloft  apread  ruffling  in  die  wind. 

And  aanguine  atraamera  reein'd  the  flood  to  Are : 

The  weaver,  charm  d  wjch  what  bia  loom  deaignM 

Ooea  on  lo  aea,  and  knowa  noc  to  raiire. 

Wich  roomj  decka  her  guna  of  mighiy  acrength, 

Whoae  iow-IaiJ  mouiha  each  mouodog  billow  larai^ 

Deep  in  her  draitght,  and  warlike  in  faer  ici^iKh, 

She  eeema  a  aea-waap  fljring  in  the  waves. 

What  a  wonderful  pother  is  here,  to  make  all 
these  poetical  bcautihcations  of  a  ship ;  that  ia, 
a  pkenix  in  the  first  stanza,  and  but  a  watp  in 
the  last ;  nay,  to  make  his  humble  comparison  of 
a  wasp  more  ridiculous,  he  does  not  say  it  Hies 
upon  the  waves  as  nimbly  as  a  wasp,  or  the  Uke, 
but  it  seemed  a  loesp.  But  our  author  at  the 
wrilinc  of  this  was  not  in  his  altitudes,  to  com- 
pare ships  to  floating  palaces :  a  comparison  to 
the  purpose  was  a  perfection  he  did  not  arrive 
to  till  the  Indian  Emptror^t  days.  But  perhaps 
his  similitude  has  more  in  it  than  we  imagine ; 
this  ship  had  a  great  many  guns  in  her,  and  they, 
put  £dl  together,  made  the  sting  in  the  was^s 
tail ;  for  3iia  is  ail  the  reason  I  can  guess,  wny 
it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  because  we  will  a31o% 
him  all  we  can  to  help  out,  let  it  be  a  pkemx  «m- 
todup,  and  the  rarity  of  sucli  an  animal  may  do 
much  towards  heightening  (he  fancy. 

"It  had  been  much  more  to  his  purpose,  if  he 
had  designed  to  render  the  senseless  play  little, 
to  have  searched  for  some  such  pedantry  as 
this: 

Two  ift  aearce  make  one  poeeibilitv. 

If  juaiice  will  lake  all,  and  noching  ^a, 

JuaUce,  methinka,  ia  not  diaoibuUTe. 

To  die  or  kill  you  ia  the  ahemauve. 

Bather  ihaa  uke  your  UA,  1  will  not  lire. 

"  Observe  how  prettily  our  author  chops  lo^ 
in  heroic  verse.  Three  such  fustian  canung 
words  as  dUbrihyHcty  dUtmalivty  and  Cteo  yi,  no 
man  but  himself  would  have  come  withm  the 
noise  ot  But  he's  a  man  of  general  learning 
and  all  comes  into  his  play. 

**  'Twould  have  dono  well  too  if  he  could  have 
met  with  a  rant  or  two,  worth  the  observation . 
such  aa, 

Ifore  awifUy,  8m,  aad  fly  a  to?er*8  pace ; 
J.Mv«  moocha  and  weeka  behind  thee  in  thy  race 

"  But  sorely  the  son,  whether  he  flies  a  k>ver^ 
or  not  a  loverHi  pnoe,  leaves  weeks  and  months, 
nay,  years  too,  behind  him  in  his  race. 

"Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  philo-ma- 
thematics,  would  have  given  him  satisfaction  in 
the  point. 

ir  I  could  kill  thee  now,  ihy  fkte*8  ao  low, 

Thai  I  must  stonp,  ere  I  run  eive  the  blow. 

But  mine  ia  Axed  ao  lar  above  thy  crown* 

That  all  thy  men, 

fU  d  on  thy  beck,  can  never  puD  h  down 
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was  tb«n  opposed.  A  parallel  is  intended  be- 
iween  the  leaguers  of  France  and  the  covenanters 
of  Eng^Iaiid  :  and  this  intention  produced  the 
eontruTersy. 

"  Albion  and  Albanius**  (1685)  is  a  musical 
drama  or  o^ra,  written,  like  **  The  Duke  of 
Goise,'*  against  the  republicans.    With  what 
I  it  was  performed,  I  have  not  found.* 


"  The  state  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man** 
(1675)  is  termed  by  hira  an  opera  :  it  is  rather 
t  tragedy  in  heroic  rhyme,  wit  of  which  the 
personages  are  such  as  cannot  deeenUy  be  ex- 
nibited  on  the  stage.  Some  such  production 
was  foreseen  by  Marvel,  who  writes  thus  to 
Milton: 

**  Or  ir  a  work  so  Inflnlts  be  nann^d, 
Jealoua  I  was  l«st  •nme  I«aa  nkiHul  hand, 
(Such  as  diaqiiief  alwaja  what  la  well, 
And  by  ill-iroitaunf  would  excel,) 
Mi^i  hence  preeume  the  whole  creaUon*a  day 
To  change  in  acened,  and  show  k  io  a  play.*' 

It  is  another  of  his  hasty  productions:  for 
the  heat  of  his  imagination  raised  it  in  a  month. 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the  Princess 
of  Modena,  then  Dutcliess  of  York,  in  a  strain 
of  flattery  which  disgraces  geniuiL  and  which  it 
was  wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  own  words  could  use  without 
self-detestation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle 
earth  and  heaven,  by  praising  human  excellence 
in  the  language  of  religion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroic 
verse  and  poetic  license  ;  by  wiiich  is  meant  not 
any  Hlyrty  taken  in  contracting  or  extending 
words,  Dut  the  use  of  bold  fictions  and  ambitious 
figures. 

The  reason  which  he  fives  for  printing  what 
was  never  acted  cannot  be  overpassed :  *'lwas 
induced  to  it  in  my  own  defence,  many  hundred 
copies  of  it  being  dispersed  abroad  without  my 
knowledge  or  consent ;  and  every  one  gathering 
new  faults,  it  became  at  length  a  libel  against 
me."  These  copies,  as  tliey  gathered  faults, 
were  apparently  manuscript,  and  he  lived  in  an 
age  very  unlike  ours,  if  many  hundred  copies 
or  fourteen  hundred  lines  were  likely  to  be 
transcribed.  An  author  has  a  right  to  print 
his  own  works,  and  need  not  seek  an  apok)ey 
in  falsehood ;  but  he  that  could  bear  to  write 
the  dedication  felt  no  pain  in  writing  the  pre- 
fiice. 

'<  Aureng  Zcbe**  (1676)  is  a  traeedy  founded 
on  the  actions  of  a  great  prince  then  rei^ini^, 
but  over  nations  not  likely  to  employ  their  cri* 
tics  upon  the  transactions  of  the  English  stage. 
If  he  nad  known  and  disliked  his  own  character, 
our  trade  was  not  in  those  times  secure  from  his 
resentment.  His  country  Is  at  such  a  distance, 
that  the  manners  might  oe  safely  falsified,  and 
the  incidents  feigned:  for  the  remoteness  of 
place  is  remarked,  by  Racine,  to  afibrd  the  same 
conveniences  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  Uie 
appearance  of  being  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
dramas.  The  personages  are  imperial ;  but  the 
dialogue  is  often  domestic,  and  therefore  suscep- 


*  Downee  says,  li  was  performed  on  a  rery  nnlucky 
day.  Tie.  that  on  which  the  Duke  of  Monnmuch  landed 
fai  the  wc?< :  onil  ho  intimateM,  that  the  conAlernacion 
Info  which  thn  I'ihf^om  wa-i  thrown  by  thijf  event  wan  a 
ra»«jri  w).y  it  wa-«i>i:rl»rnr»»tl  but  t-ix  timrji  and  was  in 
C*nrriil  ill  rerelrcd— H. 


tible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  fiuniliar  in 
cidents.  The  complaint  of  life  is  celebrated; 
and  thc^  are  many  other  passages  that  may  be 
read  with  pleasure. 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  him* 
sel^  if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a 
criuc  In  this  address  Dryden  ^ve  the  first 
hints  of  his  intention  to  write  an  epic  poem.  He 
mentions  his  desieu  in  terms  so  obscure,  that  he 
seems  afraid  lest  nis  plan  should  be  purloined, 
as,  he  says,  happened  to  him  when  ho  told  it 
more  plainly  in  his  preface  to  *' Juvenal.*' 
**  The  design,"  says  he,  "  you  know  is  great, 
the  story  &iglish,  and  neither  too  near  the  pre- 
sent times,  nor  too  distant  from  them." 

"  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost," 
(I67S,)  a  tra£;edy  founded  upon  the  story  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  he  tells  us,  "  is  the  only 
play  which  he  wrote  for  himself ;"  the  rest 
were  given  to  the  people.  It  is  by  imiversal 
consent  accounted  the  work  in  whidi  he  has  ad- 
mitted the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  has  one  fault  equal  to  many, 
though  rather  moral  than  critical,  thaL  by  ad- 
mitting the  romantic  omnipotenre  of  Love,  he 
has  recommended,  as  laudable  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  that  conduct  which,  through  all  at 
the  ^ood  have  censured  as  vicious,  and  the  1 
despised  as  foolish. 

Of  this  play,  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue, 
though  written  upon  the  common  topics  of  ma^ 
licious  and  ignorant  criticisms,  and  without  any 
particular  relation  to  the  characters  (r  incidents 
of  the  drama,  ore  deservedly  celebrated  for  their 
elc^nce  and  sprighiliness. 

"Limberhajii,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,"  (1680)  is 
a  comedy,  which,  after  the  third  night,  was  pro- 
hibited as  too  indecent  for  the  staee.  What 
gave  offence  whs  in  the  printing,  as  uie  Author 
says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses  that 
its  indecency  was  objected  to ;  but  Langbaine, 
who  yet  seldom  favours  him,  imputes  its  expul- 
sion to  resentment,  because  it  "so  much  exposed 
the  keeping  part  of  the  town." 

"Oedipus"  (1679)  is  a  tragedy  formed  by 
Dryden  and  Lee,  in  conjunction,  from  the  works 
of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  Comeille.  Dryden 
planned  the  scenes,  and  composed  the  first  and 
third  acts. 

"  Don  Sebastian"  (1690)  is  commonly  esteem- 
ed cither  the  first  or  second  of  his  dramatic  per- 
formances. It  is  too  long  to  ht  all  aeted,  and  has 
many  characters  and  many  incidents :  and 
though  it  is  not  without  sallies  of  frantic  di^- 
nity,  and  more  noise  than  meaning,  vet,  as  it 
msjces  approaches  to  the  possibilities  of^real  life, 
and  has  some  sentiments  which  leave  a  strong 
impression,  it  continued  long  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Amidst  the  distresses  of  princes,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  empire,  are  inserted  sevenu  scenes 
which  the  writer  intended  for  comic;  but  which, 
I  suppose,  that  age  did  not  much  eommend,  and 
this  would  not  endure.  There  are,  however, 
passages  of  excellence  universally  acknowledge 
ed  ;  the  dispute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Dorax 
and  Sebastian  has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1690,  after  Dry 
den  had  for  some  years  discontinued  dramatic 
poetry. 

**  Amphytrion"  is  a  comedv  derived  from 
Pl:iutuR  aiid  Molierc.     The  dedication  is  dai^ 
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Oct  ItfO.  Tina  play  seems  to  have  sneceeded 
9M  Ha  frat  appearance  ^  and  was,  I  think,  long 
eonsiderH  as  a  Tery  diverting  entertainment. 

^Cleomenes*'  (1692)  is  a  trasedy,  only  re- 
maikable  as  it  occasioned  an  incident  related  in 
the  "  Goaidian,''  and  allasively  mentioned  by 
Drrdea  in  his  preface.  As  he  came  ont  from 
the  representation,  he  was  accosted  thus  by  some 
airy  stripling:  «<Had  I  been  left  alone  with  a 
▼omig  beauty,  I  would  not  have  spent  my  time 
like  yow  Spartan.**  "  That,  sir,"  said  Dry- 
dcn,  **  perhaps  is  true ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  no  hero." 

*•  Kmff  Arthur  "  (1 691)  is  another  opera.  It 
was  the  last  work  tnat  Uryden  performed  for 
Kinff  Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  exhi- 
bited, and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
brought  upon  the  sta|rc.'i'  In  the  dedication  to 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  there  is  a  very  elegant 
character  of  Charles,  and  a  plcasini^  account  of 
his  latter  Kfp.  When  this  was  first  brought 
upon  the  stage,  news  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  was  told  in  the  theatre  ;  upon 
which  the  company  departed,  and  "Arthur" 
was  exhibited  no  more. 

His  last  drama  was  "  Love  Triumphant,"  a 
tragi-comedy.  In  his  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Balisbunr,  he  mentions  "  the  lowness  of  fortune 
to  which  he  has  voluntarily  reduced  himself, 
and  of  wliich  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

This  play  appeared  in  1694.  It  is  said  to  have 
\}0en  unsuccessful.  The  catastrophe,  proceed- 
mg  merely  from  a  change  of  mind,  is  confessed 
by  the  author  to  be  defective.  Thus  ho  began 
and  ended  his  dramatic  labours  with  ill  success. 

From  8ui:h  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  it 
will  bo  suppostyl,  by  most  readers,  that  he  must 
have  improved  his  fortune ;  at  least  that  suoh 
diligence  with  such  abilities  must  have  set  pe- 
nury at  defiance.  But  in  Dryden*s  lime  the 
drama  was  very  far  from  that  universal  appro- 
bation which  it  has  now  obtained.  The  play- 
house was  abhorred  by  the  puritans,  and  avoid- 
ed by  tho:4o  who  desired  the  character  of  serious- 
ness or  decency.  A  grave  lawyer  would  have 
debased  his  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would 
have  impaired  his  credit,  by  appearing  in  those 
mansions  of  dissolute  licentiousness.  The  pro- 
fits of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  cUsses  nf^the 
people  were  deducted  from  the  audience,  were 
not  great  :^  and  the  poet  had,  for  a  long  time,  but 
a  single  night  The  first  that  had  two  nights 
was  Southern  :  and  the  first  that  had  three  was 
Rowe.  There  were,  however,  in  those  days, 
arts  of  improving  a  poet's  profit,  which  Drvden 
forbore  to  practise ;  and  a  play  therefore  seldom 
produced  him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  by 
the  accinnulated  gain  of  the  third  nignt,  the  de- 
dication, and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  written 
with  such  elegance  and  luxuriance  of  pmise,  as 
neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice  could  be  imagin- 
ed able  to  resist  But  he  seems  to  have  made 
flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  is  worth  no- 
thing of  which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  oflen 
accompanied  his  work  with  a  preface  of  criti- 
cism ;  a  kind  of  learning  then  almost  new  in  the 


*  This  H  a  mi:stake.  h  was  »«t  to  muific  bj  Purri*II, 
and  well  receired,  and  is  yet  a  fkrourite  entertain- 
nteiic— H. 


English  language,  and  which  he,  who  had  coo- 
sidered  with  great  accuracy  the  principles  of 
writing,  was  able  to  distribute  coponaly  as  oe> 
casions  arose.  By  these  dissertatioDS  the  pub- 
lic jud^ent  must  have  been  much  improved ; 
and  Swifl,  who  conversed  with  Diyden,  relatss 
that  he  regretted  the  success  of  his  own  iastrvo- 
tions,  and  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  Wo 
skilful  to  be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  lepvtatioii,  that  for 
some  time  a  play  was  considered  as  less  likely 
to  be  well  received,  if  some  of  hb  venes  did  not 
introduce  it  The  price  of  a  prologiie  was  two 
guineas,  till,  being  asked  to  write  one  for  Mr. 
Southern,  he  demanded  three  :  ^  Not,"  said  he, 
"  young  man.  out  of  disrespeet  to  yoa :  but  the 
players  have  had  my  goods  too  dieap."t 

Though  he  declares  that  in  hb  own  opinion 
his  genius  was  not  draiiiatiCy  he  had  |freat  con- 
fidence in  his  own  fertility ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  engaged,  by  contract,  to  iDBiah  four  plays 
a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  16984  ^  P^^ 
lished   "All  for  Love,"   « AssigDation,"   two 

Krts  of  the  "Conquest  of  Qranada,"  **Su 
artin  Mar-all,"  and  the  •<  State  of  Inno- 
cence ;"  six  complete  plays,  with  a  celerity  of 
performance,  which,  tnooeh  all  LaDgbaine>s 
charges  of  plagiarism  dioaul  be  alloweo,  shows 
such  facility  of  composition,  snch  readiness  ol 
language,  and  such  copiousness  of  sentiment,  as, 
since  the  time  of  Lopes  de  Vega,  perhaps  no 
other  author  has  ever  possessed.  ^ 

He  did  not  enjoy  bis  reputation,  noweter 
great,  nor  his  profits,  however  small,  without 
molestation.  He  had  critics  to  endure,  and 
rivals  to  oppose.  The  two  most  diBtin|Qished 
wits  of  the  nobility,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Earl  of  Rochester  declared  themselves  his 
enemies. 

Buckingham  characterised  him,  in  1671.  hy 
the  name  of  Bayes  in  "  The  Rehearsal :"  a  farce 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  the  t---^ 


ance  of  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras :"  Mar 
tin  Clifibrd,  of  the  Charter-house;  and  Dr. 
Sprat,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  then  his  chaplain. 
Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed  at  the  length  ol 
time,  and  the  number  of  hands,  employed  upon 
this  performance  ;  in  which,  though  b^  some  aiw 
tifice  of  action  it  yet  keeps  possession  of  tfas 
stage,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  find  any  thing 
that  might  not  nave  been  written  without  ss 
long  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  adjust  the  minute  events  of  literary  histoiT 
is  tedious  and  troublesome ;  it  requires  indeed 
no  great  force  of  understanding,  but  often  de- 
pends upon  inquiries  which  there  is  no  opper- 
tunity  of  makirlg,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  booki 
and  pamj^lets  not  always  at  hand. 

«  The  Rehearsal "  was  played  ni  1671,§  and 
yet  is  represented  as  ridiculing  passages  in 


t  Johnson  lias  here  quoted  from  memofy.  Worbar 
ton  t«  the  oriidnal  relator  of  this  anecdote,  who  saTS  bs 
had  it  (W>m  Southern  himaelf.  Accordlnf  to  htaa,  Diy- 
den*a  usual  price  hail  lieen  four  guineas,  and  iM  mam 
Southern  pay  six.  In  the  edition  of  Southern**  |daT% 
17f  4,  we  hare  a  different  deriatlon  from  the  tnMBf  Jn€ 
and  tfn  ruinean.     Malone. — J.  B. 

kDr.  Johnsttn  in  tbis  assenion  was  misM  ln[  Leaf* 
A.     On  y  on«'  of  thetie  plays  appeared  m  1019.    Hsv 
were  tlirre  nntre  than  three  in  anj  one  year.     Tba  dsM 
are  now  a«Kle<l  f  on»  the  original  editions.— R. 
«  It  was  published  in  1G73.— R. 
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«  The  C^wiquest  of  Granada  ^  and  "  Ai«igna. 
tion,"  which  were  not  published  till  1678 ;  in 
"Marriage  a-la-modc,"  publtshed  in  1673;  and 
m  "Tyrannic  Love,"  in  1677.  These  contra- 
ifictiAOB  ahow  how  rashly  satire  is  applied.* 

It  is  said  that  this  farce  was  oT^nally  intend- 
ed against  Darenant,  who,  in  the  first  drau^t, 
was  characterised  by  the  name  of  Biiboa.  Dave- 
nant  had  been  a  soldier  and  an  adventurer. 

There  is  one  passage  in^'The  Rehearsal" 
itifl  remainini^,  which  seems  to  have  related 
originally  to  Davenant.  Bayes  hurts  his  nose, 
and  comes  in  with  brown  ^per  applied  tu  the 
bruise  ;  how  tliii*  affected  Dryden  does  not  af>- 
pear.  DavenanVs  nose  had  suffered  such  dimi- 
nution by  mishaps  among  the  women,  that  a 
patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted  him. 

It  is  said  likewise  that  Sir  Robert  Howard 
was  once  meant  The  desifni  was  probably  to 
ridicule  the  reigning  poet,  whoever  he  might  be. 

Much  of  the  personal  satire  to  whicli  it  might 
owo  its  first  reception,  is  now  lost  or  obscured. 
Bayes  probably  imitated  the  drctt.«,  and  mimick- 
ed the  manner  of  Dryden  :  the  caDt  words  which 
are  so  often  in  his  mouth  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  Dryden*s  habitual  phrases,  or  cus- 
tomary eiclamations.  Bayes,  when  he  is  U> 
write,  is  blooded  and  purged ;  tliis,  as  Lamotte 
relates  himself  to  have  heard,  was  the  real  prao- 
ticeof  thepoct. 

There  were  other  strokes  in  "  The  Rehearsal** 
by  which  malice  was  gratified  ;  the  debate  be- 
tween Love  and  Honour,  which  keeps  Prince 
Volscius  in  a  single  boot,  is  said  to  have  alluded 
to  the  misconduct  uf  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
lost  Dublin  to  the  rebels  while  he  was  toying 
with  a  mistress. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester,  to  suppress  the  repu- 
tation of  Drvden,  took  Settle  mto  his  protec- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public 
that  its  approbation  had  been  to  that  time  mis- 
placed. Settle  was  a  while  in  high  reputation  ; 
his  "  Empress  of  Morocco,"  having  first  delights 
ed  the  town,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  White- 
hall, and  played  by  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at  the  highest  : 
the  nf>xt  moment  began  it.s  fall.  Rochester 
withdrew  hiit  patronage :  serminirly  resolved, 
•ays  one  of  his  biographers,  **  to  nave  a  judg- 
ment contrary  to  that  of  the  town;**  pr#iaps 
l»eing  unable  to  endure  any  reputation  bevond  a 
certain  height,  even  when  he  had  liimseff  con- 
tributed to  faine  it 

Neither  critics  nor  rivals  did  Dryden  much 
miwhief,  unless  they  gained  from  hi«»  own  tem- 
per the  power  of  vexing  him,  which  his  frequent 
bursts  of  resentment  give  reason  to  suspect 
He  is  always  angry  at  some   past,  or  afraid  of 


*  There  \*  no  nintrmilictjon,  acconlinf  t»  Mr.  Malone, 
bat  whKt  ariaeii  rrom  Dr.  Johnson's  havinifr  copied  tlie 
sriwaeoiu  d«tes  assi^ntd  to  tiieae  RJays  bj  Lang- 
teine.— C. 

This  remark,  as  Mr.  Malone  obs  -rves,  ia  fotuided  upon 
tht  erioneoas  dates  with  which  Jnhniun  want  suppn-^d 
by  LangtMiaa.  **  TucRebeiursai  *'  waH^arml  in  1A7I, 
bvi  nol  publi«hed  till  the  oe&t  jrear.  ''  The  Wild  Cral- 
Um*'  was  primed  in  V'yi* ;  **  The  Maiden  Queen  *'  ia 
W^;  "Tyrannic  Love"  in  lti70;  the  two  jiarts  of 
••Ofanada"  were  perronn«d  in  Ifib*  and  ITiO,  thnu^") 
■otprinicd  till  16.^  Adiiiilons  were  afifrwarrfj  made  tn 
••The  Rehearsal,**  and  amonx  these  are  the  '^Parfidies 
OD  Assijtnalioo,*  which  are  not  to  betou^||ia  Bucki.ig- 
kama  plaj,  as  it  ori^'inallj  appeased.  Mr.  MaJoue 
denies  that  there  'la  any  ailosion  to  "Marriam  a-la> 
■Mda.**    8MXial0iic,p.lOOL-J.B. 


some  future  censure  ;  but  he  lessens  the  smart 
of  his  wounds  by  the  balm  of  his  own  ap|»Fci^a- 
tion,  and  cndoavouis  to  reoel  the  iphaOs  uf 
critiri.?m  by  opposing  a  shi.ld  of  adamantiMC 
confidence. 

The  perpetual  accusation  produced  against 
him  was  that  of  plagiarism,  against  which  he 
never  attempted  any  vigorous  defence;  ffir 
though  he  was  perhaps  sometimes  injuriously 
censured,  he  would,  by  denying  part  of  the 
charge,  have  confessed  the  rest ;  and,  as  his 
adversaries  had  the  proof  in  their  own  hands, 
he,  who  knew  that  wit  had  little  power  against 
facts,  wisely  leil,  in  tliat  perpU'sity  which  it 
(generally  produces,  a  question  wliicli  it  was  his 
mterest  to  suppress,  and  which,  unless  provuk':d 
by  vindication,  few  were  likely  to  examine. 

Though  the  life  of  a  writer,  from  about  thirty- 
five  to  sixty-three,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
sufficiently  busied  by  the  composition  of  eight- 
and- twenty  pieces  for  the  stage,  Dryden  found 
room  in  the  same  space  for  many  other  under- 
takings. 

But,  how  much  soever  he  wrote,  he  was  at 
least  once  suspected  of  writing  more :  for,  in 
1S79,  a  paper  of  verses,  called  "An  Essay  on 
Satire,*^  was  shown  about  in  manuscript;  by 
which  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Dutchesa  of 
Portsmouth,  and  others,  were  so  much  provoked, 
that,  as  was  supposed,  (for  the  actors  were 
never  discovered,)  they  procured  Dryden,  whom 
thiy  suspected  as  the  author,  to  be  w^avlaid  and 
beaten.  This  incident  is  roention<;a  by  the 
Puke  of  Buckinghamshire,!  the  true  writer,  in 
his  "Art  of  Poetry ;"  where  he  says  of  Diydeo, 

Thoush  praid*d  and  beaten  for  annther^s  rh^MSi^ 
His  own  deaerve  as  great  npplauae  some!  maa. 

His  reputation  in  time  was  such,  that  fail 
name  was  thou<rht  necessary  to  the  Baoceea  ef 
every  poetical  or  literary  performance,  and  there- 
fore he  was  engaged  to  contribute  something, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  many  pubUcationa. 
He  prefixed  the  Life  of  Pulybius  to  the  tranal»- 
tion  of  Sir  Henry  Sheers  ;  and  those  of  Lunaa 
and  Plutarch,  to  versions  of  their  works  by  dif> 
fercnt  hand?.  Of  the  Engli!»h  Tacitus  he  tiana- 
lated  the  first  book :  and,  if  Gordon  be  credited, 
translated  it  from  the  French.  Such  a  charge 
can  hardly  be  raentionf^d  without  some  degree 
of  indignation  ;  but  it  is  not,  1  suppose,  so 
much  to  be  inferred,  that  Dryden  wanted  the 
literature  necessary  to  the  perusal  of  Tacitua, 
as  tliat,  considering  himself  as  hidden  in  a 
crowd,  he  bad  no  awe  of  the  public :  and, 
writing  merely  for  money,  was  contented  to  gel 
it  by  the  nearest  way. 

In  1640,  the  Epistles  of  Ovid  being  translated 
by  the  poets  of  the  time,  among  which  one  waa 
the  work  of  Dryden,  j  and  another  of  Dryden 
and  Lord  Mulgrave,  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce them  by  a  pccfaco ;  and  Drj'den,  who  oa 
such  occasions  was  logulariy  summoned,  pr»i 
fixed  a  diacourBe  upon  translation,  which  was 
then  struggling  for  the  Uberty  that  it  now  ei^ 
joysL  Why  it  should  find  any  ditficylty  in 
breaking  the  shackles  of  verbal  interpretation. 


f  Mentioned  by  A.  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  roL  ii.  80* 
3ded  -C. 

t  Dryden  translated  two  entire  cpiFll«.  "  Caraca  Is 
Macar.  us,"  and  " DiJo  to  ^nca*."  *'  Hclcnio  Parta» 
waa  tranaJaiad  by  bia  and  Lord  Mulfrave  UoIoms 
-J.B. 


DRYDEN. 


which  mult  for  ever  (tebmr  it  from  elegance,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conji*ctiire,  were  not  the 
power  of  prnudico  every  day  observed.  The 
authority  of  JonMin,  Randya,  and  Holiday,  had 
filed  the  jud^rment  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was 
not  easily  believed  that  a  better  way  could  be 
found  than  thev  had  Uken,  thouj^h  Fanshaw, 
Peiihani,  Waller,  and  Cowley,  had  tried  to 
give  examples  of  a  different  practice. 

In  1 08 1 ,  Dryden  became  yet  morn  conspicuous 
by  uniting  politics  with  poetry,  in  tiie  memora- 
ble satire  called  "Absalom  and  Achitophol/' 
written  against  the  faction  which,  by  Lord 
8haAesbury*s  incitement,  set  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
ro«mtli  at  its  head. 

Of  thin  (H>em,  in  which  personal  satire  was 
applieil  to  the  auppiw-t  of  puulic  principlefi,  and 
in  whii'h  therefore  every  mind  was  interested, 
the  rtH'eptioii  was  eager,  and  the  sale  so  large, 
that  iiiY  father,  an  M  UKtkseller,  told  nte  he 
hat)  ih4  knuwu  it  equalled  but  bv  Sachevereirs 
•rrial. 

The  rtHison  ot'  this  general  p^'rusal  Addison 
husi  attempted  to  derive  fnuu  the  delight  which 
the  luiiid  teeU  in  the  invent it*ati«>n  of  sei*ret< ; 
ai>d  thinks  that  curiosity  to  dtvipher  the  names 
|»rtH'ured  read^'ra  to  tlie  poetik  There  is  no 
iuhh)  t<t  inquire  why  those  verses  were  read, 
%k  hioh,  to  all  the  attravtiiuis  ot*  wit,  elegance, 
aiul  haruk^ty«  atklvd  the  ci»-operation  of  all  the 
lWlitm!«  )kaiMi(ui««  and  iUU^I  every  mind  with 
triuiu|kh  or  rtHiK»utuM'ut. 

It  iXftuM  not  be  su(»posetl  that  all  the  provoca- 
tioii  given  bv  l>ryden  would  be  endured  with- 
out renistaiioe  or'  reply.  Iloth  his  person  and 
his  parly  were  exposed  in  their  tunts  to  the 
ahalts  of  satir4\  which,  though  ntMther  so  well 
iMMiited,  uor  perhaps  so  well  aimed,  undoubtedly 
urew  bliHHi. 

1  hio  of  theiHf  poeuM  !!<  called  **l>ryden*s  Sa- 
tire oa  his  MuMv;**  a'H'iilHHl,  IhoujL'lv  a'4  Pope 
aays,  lalmdy,  to  S<»iuerM,  who  was*  at^erwards 
l^iUH'llor.  The  (hmhii,  whoii«*iHH*ver  it  wa.*s  has 
nuH^h  virulence,  and  tHkiiio  Hpnghtline<iii.  The 
writer  tells  all  the  dl  that  ho  can  (Hillivt  both  of 
hivtleii  and  hm  (fiends. 

'Vho  |H»eui  ol' "  AImhIoiu  and  Aehitophel  **  had 
two  aUNweiM,  now  Inith  loigtitlen;  one  eallinl 
**A-AaiiH  and  lluahai;***  the  other,  **  Ah*4itlom 
Heiiiiii**     tM   thorn*  ho*«tde  coiiiiHtMitions,  l>ry- 


the  palm  doubtful,  and  dtrideK!  tVe  nfi«£«  # 
the  nation.  Snch  are  the  rc-voliiL>cstf  ^  ^mq. 
or  such  is  the  prevalence  of  iaahsos.  ifait  ite 
man,  wliosc  works  liave  not  jet  bees  ibu^M  !• 
deserve  the  care  of  collecting  them,  «^  Aei 
forgotten  in  an  hospital,  and  wboae  iaaer  yaia 
were  spent  in  contriving  sbova  for  iuai  aal 
carrying  an  elegy  or  epitfaalanmim,  of  i 
the  beginning  ana  end  were  occ 
but  the  intermediate  parts  were  al«vv« 
same,  to  every  house  where  there  ^ 
or  a  w«H]ding,  might  with  truth  ' 
scribed  upon  bis  stoni% 

Here  lies  the  Rwal  and  wffnlagsttiif  ef  Jk^dbk 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  acrcicij  i 

by  Dryden,  under  the  name  of  «*  Do^**  in 

second  part  of  "  Absalom  and  AchitopM ;"  aad 
was,  perhaps,  for  his  factious  aodacatr  Bada 
the  city  poet,  whose  annual  office  was  to  de- 
scribe the  glories  of  the  Mayor's  day.  Of  tkem 
bards  ho  was  the  last,  and  seems  not  modi  to 
have  deserved  even  this  degree  of  regaid.  if  it 
was  paid  to  his  political  opinions  :  for  be  aftoi. 
vrards  wrote  a  pNiincgyric  on  the  virtues  of  Jndgo 
JefTeries ;  and  what  more  could  have  beco  doao 
by  the  meanest  zealot  for  prerogative? 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasiooal  poomm 
to  enumcmte  the  titles,  or  settle  the  dates,  wodo 


deu  NpiiHientlv  imputfN  •'  AlMnhuu  Senior**  to 
^4tl|||e,  hv  ipioiing  in  hi4  vtMse  nKaitiMt  him  the 
aeiMMid  line,  **AAatia  and  HtiHhni**  wan,  uh 
Wood  Nsv«,  imputed  to  hmi,  tho\igh  it  x*  moiuc- 
Whst  unlikely  thnt  he  nhouhl  write  twice  on  the 
saiiio  ois'Haioii,  Thia  i«  a  tlillieultv  which  1 
eanitot  leiuove,  tin  wsntola  minuter  knowledge 
l«r  IMielU'al  liHii«iM-tHina. 

'I'he  ««nut  year  he  piihliNhe<l  **The  Meilal," 
(if  whh  h  the  RMh|ert  in  a  ini'ilal  stnick  on  Lord 
|>lhNlUMihtMy'«  e«ea|ie  ^0111  a  pr«>M<Hniti<m,  by  the 
llMiii^MfiiiM  oi  R  gland  jury  of  l.ondoiu'rs. 

Ill  hiith  |ateiim  he  inniittainN  the  same  princi- 
ple*, nimI  4ii«v  fliPin  both  attackinl  by  the  same 
«iiU||oiil«t.  I'llkanah  Mettle,  who  had  answer«rd 
**  Ahaaluni,"  N|iiH«Nied  with  (Mpial  c<*urage  m 
itp^MiMitioii  to  **Thit  MihIhI  ;*'  and  piihliMhed  an 
4it«^tM  enlleil  •'The  Mmhil  reversed,"  with  so 
Mtytt  h  ■lUH'eHa  III   both   rnrouiilrrM,  that  he  le(\ 

t  *'  \*  lU  himI  ||ii«lml  **  W>i«  wrilirii  by  Namuel  For- 
.1^,  ■     H  kliHiMi«llv  Millvi  el  OlKl  lliiiv.     ('. 


be  tedious,  with  little  use.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  as  Dryden*8  genius  was  commooly  ezdted 
by  sonoe  personal  regard,  he  rarely  writes  upoo 
a  general  topic. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  when 
the  design  of  recondling  the  nation  to  the 
church  of  Rome  became  apparent,  and  the  refi- 
gion  of  the  court  gave  the  onlv  efficsdoua  title 
to  its  favours,  Dryden  declared  hisaself  a  odi- 
vert  to  popery.  This  at  any  other  ttme  might 
have  passtHi  with  little  eensore.  Sr  Kenelin 
Dijfby  embraced  popery;  the  two  Reynolds's 
rt\.*iprocallv  converted  one  another;!  and  ChiU 
lingworth  liimself  was  awhile  so  entangled  in 
the  '.vildfl  of  controversy,  as  to  retire  for  quiet  to 
an  infallible  church.  Tf  men  of  argument  and 
t«tudy  can  find  such  difficulties,  or  such  motives 
as  may  cither  unite  them  to  the  church  of  RouM^ 
or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  a  man  who  perhaps  never  inquired 
why  te  was  a  Protestant,  should  by  an  aitfoi 
and  cxperioncca  dispntant  be  made  a  papist, 
overborne  by  the  fiudden  violence  of  new  and 
unexpected  arguments,  or  deceived  by  a  repre- 
sentation which  shows  only  the  doubts  on  one 
part,  and  only  the  evidence  on  the  other. 

That  conversion  will  always  be  sospscted 
that  apparently  concurs  with  interest  He  that 
never  nnds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his  progress 
towards  wealth  or  honour,  will  not  be  thought 
to  love  truth  only  for  herself.  Yet  it  may  eosdy 
happen,  that  information  may  come  at  a  com- 
moaious  time ;  and  as  truth  and  interest  are  not 
by  any  fatal  necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may 
by  accident  introduce  the  other.  When  opinions 
are  struggling  into  popularity,  the  argumeuLe 
by  which  they  are  opposed  or  defended  becoms 
more  known ;  and  he  that  changes  his  professioa 


t  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  who  lived  temp.  Jac  L  was  a. 
flnu  a  zealoufl^pist,  and  his  hrother  Williann  aa  eame* 
a  protPftant ;  bin,  by  mutna]  disputation,  eachcoareitc 
the  oiJicr.    See  Fuller's  Church  Uiaiory,  p.  47,  Bee 
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would  periufM  ha^  dMiigad  it  befbie,  with  the 
like  opportunities  of  initniction.  This  was  the 
then  state  of  popery ;  every  artifice  was  used  to 
show  it  in  its  fairest  fonn;  and  it  must  be 
owned  to  be  a  leli^ioa  of  external  appearance 
•nfficientlj  attractivo. 

It  is  natural  t6  bono  that  a  eomprehensire  Is 
fikewise  an  elevatea  soul,  and  that  whoever  is 
wise  is  also  honest  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  Dryden,  having  employed  his  mind,  active 
as  it  was,  upon  dimrent  sOidies,  and  filled  it, 
capacious  as  it  was,  with  other  materials,  came 
onprovided  to  the  controversy,  and  wanted 
ratner  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than  virtue  to 
maintun  it.  But  inquiries  into  the  heart  are 
Bot  for  man ;  we  must  now  leave  him  to  his 
Jttdi 


adge. 
The  priests,  having  strengthened  their  cause 

y  so  powerful  an  acuerent,  were  not  long  be- 
fore they  brought  him  into  action.    They  a 
caged  him  to  defend  the  oontroversiaJ  papei 
k>und  in  the  stronc  box  of  Charies  IL ;  ant 


BBahoe  on  me  for  spoilmg  hiM  three  monthn' 
labour  ;  but  in  it  he  hss  done  me  all  the  honour 
that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is  to 
be  railed  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature  enough 
to  DTOoipt  me  to  wish  a  very  bad  wish  fi>r  htnu 
it  snonla  be,  that  he  would  go  on  and  finish  his 
translation.  By  thai  it  will  appear,  whether  tbf* 
nation,  which  is  the  most  comprtcnl 


en- 
papew 

what  yet  was  har^,  to  defend  them  against 
leet 

hopes  of  promotittg  poperr,  he  was  em- 
to  translate  lifaimbourg's  History  of  the 
le ;  which  he  published  with  a  large  intro- 
His  name  is  likewise  prefix«l  to  the 
Englirii  Life  of  Francis  Xavier :  but  I  know 
not  that  he  ever  owned  himsdf  the  translator. 
Pethapo  the  use  of  his  name  was  a  pious  fraud ; 
which,  however,  seems  not  to  have  had  much 
eflect ;  for  neither  of  the  books,  I  beUeve,  were 
ever  popular. 

The  version  of  Xavier's  Life  is  commended 
by  Brown,  in  a  pam|]^lel  not  written  to  flatter ; 
and  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have  been,  that 
the  dueen,  when  she  solicited  a  son,  made 
vows  to  him  as  her  tutelary  saint. 

He  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to 
translate  Varillas*s  "History  of  Heresies ;"  and 
when  Burnet  published  remarks  upon  it,  to 
have  written  an  Answer  ;*  upon  which  Burnet 
nukes  the  following  observation  : 

''I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a 
gentleman  who  is  ftmous  both  for  poetry  and 
several  other  things,  had  spent  three  months  in 
translating  M.  Varillas^s  History ;  but  that,  as 
soon  as  my  Reflections  appesired,  he  discon- 
tinaed  his  labour,  finding  the  mdit  of  his 
author  was  gone.  Now.  if  he  thinks  it  is  re- 
ed by  his  Answer,  be  will  perfasps  go  on 
his  translation;  and  this  may  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  good  an  entertainment  for 
him  as  the  conversation  that  he  had  set  on  be- 
tween the  Hinds  and  Panthers,  and  all  the  rest 
of  animals,  for  whom  M.  Varillas  may  serve 
well  enough  as  an  author ;  and  this  histoij  and 
that  poem  are  sudi  extraofdinary  things  of  their 
kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to  see  the 
avthor  of  the  wont  poem  become  likewise  the 
translator  of  the  worst  history  that  the  age  has 
produced.  If  his  grace  and  his  wit  improve 
both  propoftionably,  he  will  hardlv  find  that  he 
has  gained  much  by  the  change  be  has  made, 
from  having  no  religion,  to  choose  one  of  the 
worst  It  Is  true,  be  had  somewhat  to  sink 
from  in  matter  of  wit;  but,  as  for  his  morals, 
It  is  scarcely  posnble  for  him  to  grow  a  worse 
man  than  lie  was.    He  has  lately  wreaked  his 


with 
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judge  in  this  matter,  has.  upon  the  seeing  our 
derate,  pronounced  in  M.  VariUas's  favour,  o* 
in  mine.  It  is  true,  Mr.  D.  wiU  sufl*er  a  little  by 
it :  but,  at  least,  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  from 
omer  extravagances;  and  if  he  gains  little 
honour  by  tins  worlt,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so 
much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  lus  last  employ- 
ment** 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiorily  in 
Cheolo^cal  controversy,  he  was  desirous  of  tr>'- 
ing  whether,  by  bringing  poetry  to  aid  his  argu- 
ments, he  might  become  a  more  efficacious  de- 
fender of  his  new  profession.  To  reason  in  verw 
WAS,  indeed,  one  of  his  powera;  but  subtlety 
and  harmony  united,  are  still  feeble,  when  op- 
posed totrutn. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeaJ  for  Rome,  or  hope 
of  feme,  he  published  "  Yhe  Hind  and  Panther," 
a  poem  in  which  the  dinrch  of  Rome,  figured 
by  the  *'  milk-white  Hind,**  defends  her  uneu 
agunst  the  chnrdi  of  En^jland,  represented  by 
t£B  Pantketf  a  beast  beautiful,  but  spotted. 

A  fable,  which  exhibits  two  beasts  talking  the- 
ology, appears  at  once  full  of  absurdity ;  and  ii 
was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  the  ^  City  Mouse 
and  Country  Mouse,"  a  parody,  written  by 
Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifex,  and 
Prior,  who  then  gave  the  fint  specimen  of  his 
abilities. 

The  conversion  of  such  a  nuin,  at  such  a  lime, 
was  not  likely  to  pass  uncensured.  Three  dia- 
logues were  published  by  the  facetious  Thomas 
Brown,  of  which  the  two  first  were  called 
"  Reasons  of  Mr.  Reyes's  changing  his  Reli- 
gion;"  and  the  third,  **The  Reasons  of  Mr. 
Hains  the  Player's  Converanon  and  Re-convcr- 
sion."  The  first  was  printed  in  1698,  the  second 
not  till  1690,  the  third  in  1691.  The  clamour 
seems  to  have  been  long  continued,  and  the  sub- 
ject to  have  strongly  fixed  the  public  attention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayes  is  brought 
into  the  company  of  Critcs  and  Eugenius,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on  dramatic 
metry.  The  two  talkers  in  the  third  are  Mr. 
Bayes  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature 
nor  destitute  of  fancy ;  but  ho  seems  to  have 
thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  to  be  s 
merry  fellow;  and  therefore  laid  out  his  powera 
upon  small  jests  or  gross  buffoonery ;  so  that  his 
performances  have  little  intrinsic  value,  and  wen* 
r^  only  while  they  were  reooinmended  by  the 
novelty  of  the  event  that  occasioned  them. 

These  dialogues  are  like  his  other  works : 
what  sense  or  knowledge  they  contained  is  dir- 
graced  by  the  garb  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  One 
great  source  of  pleasure  is  to  call  Dryden  Utti^ 
Bmfet,  Ajax,  who  happens  to  be  mentioned,  is 
<'  he  that  wore  as  many  cow-hides  u^n  his  Khield 
asvrould  have  fumished  half  the  &iDg'd  army 
with  shoe-leather." 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  'liirni 
and  Panther,"  Critcs  answers;  "Seen  it  I  Mr. 
Baves;  why  I  can  stk  no  where  but  it  pnrsiir , 
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DM ;  it  kiutfiu  ine  wone  than  a  pewier-buuoncii 
««rgeani  tiim*  a  decayuJ  cii.  Soiiictiiu(M  I  ineei 
U  ill  a  t>ttii<Jliu«,  vf hfen  my  UuiKlrevs  bringM  hoioe 
iny  Uficn ;  iiotii«Ui»cii,  wheiher  1  will  or  no,  ii 
ligliift  my  |)ipo  ftt  a  cf/fTeobouBC ;  HonMiiinet  it 
fturpriiM^  fi*e  in  a  tnuik-inak«f'ii  »bop;  and 
mnitniuuii*  it  rvfrcubet  my  memory  for  mo  on  tlie 
|ju4:k  MJilv  of  a  CliaiK:<:ry-l»ne  parcel.  For  your 
coifif^'il,  i^M,  Mr.  UayoK,  i  havo  not  only  teen  iL 
fii»  yuii  may  |Hirc«iva,  but  have  road  it  toiK  and 
can  <{iioi<>  it  aj»  frei:Iy  upon  occasion  n»  a  tnural 
IriidiiMniiin  ruii  (|iioie  inat  noble  treatise,  'Tne 
Worth  iti'  a  Ptniiy,*  to  his  oftravacant  *pren- 
11041,  ihiit  rovvls  ill  slewed  apples  and  penny 
euHiatUx.** 

Tho  who! A  aniiniuion  of  these  compoaitions 
arlmt  from  a  proTuNitm  of  ludicnHU  ana  affected 
i'diniiiiriioiM.  *'  To  siHUire  tmo's  chastity,"  says 
Ituynv,  **  Iii(l<t  nutrif  is  nect'ssary  than  to  leave 
on  a  oiirr(Mi)H>niIunco  with  the  other  sex,  wluch, 
III  II  wiiH*  iiMU,  is  lu)  firvator  a  iMiiiislkuient  than 
ll  wiMild  b<i  u»  n  fuiiotio  |Ninion  u>  forbid  seeing 
Th,-  ChratM  Huil  Thf  tVfiiiMi((«« ;  or  for  uiy  Lord 
Muyui  mill  Aldoriiii'M  to  \w  intvniictod  the  sight 
of  !%•  Lonilm  VurkuiiitV  This  is  the  geneml 
Ml  I  Kin.  u  lid  ihuivliiro  1  shnll  be  easily  eicused 
I  till  lithutir  of  moro  tiausi't'iption. 

Iliiiivii  diiuN  not  wluilly  foi-get  past  transar- 
lituii  t  *'  Voii  bo^sn,'*  nays  C ■riles  to  Bayes,  ** a 
\  Kiy  iliflftiitiii  rrligiuii,  mid  hsve  not  mended  the 
iiiiiliui  in  yo«ii-  U*i  oboiro.  It  was  Inil  reason 
Ihit  yoiii  MuNS.  «^)iii«h«ii|HHired  Aral  in  a  tjrrant's 
lUMirvil,  •hiiiild  uiiiiditv  iim  last  efforts  to  justify 
ilio  \\«ui|iiiiiun  of  liM  IJitiif,** 

N«*\l  >(vii-  tlio  itstiiui  was  suHunonod  tt>eclc- 
hiutit  tliP  Uiih  of  iho  Tiiiioe.  Now  was  the 
tiiiiii  i<M  Piydrii  III  luumi  Ilia  ininginalion,  and 
Ml  I. Ill  I  lu«  voiiv,  Ua)4>jir  days  were  at  handi,  and 
lid  iv.li  ^iilhti^  |o  e(\)t>y  Aod  diffuse  tht^antici- 
l>.ui  ll  lil.<  .Hiiy;*.  I !«'  puiili^hiMl  a  |Mkem  filled  with 
|M«du((iiiii  tkf  gt«Mihit««i  iiiiil  pntii|)tfrity  i  nredio- 
liiMii,  ol  %«Uti)i  II  ii«  iui|  ii(]«H«iMnry  to  t«ll  kiow 
llh  \  liu\ii  lii'KO  \oii|Um1. 

A  |iM>  iiuMilhs  |hi*>mimI  tiflrr  these  joyful  iMUtis. 
mill  vwiy  hliMwHii  df  l*u|»mh  h4i)K»  was  hlasttHl 
fi'i  II VIII  jiy  ihii  UrViilliUon.  A  |>apiiit  HOW  could 
h.i  iiii  Imii||iii  Uuit*<ii.  Thi<  levtmiu],  which  he 
li.iil  fiijtivi'il  i¥hh  ntt  liiiH'b  piidti  Slid  |traisf,  was 
liiiili  Dill  III  StiiulMt-ll,  MM  old  onciuy,  whom  ho 
liutl  liMiniiU  «(i)||iiuilu.t*d  hy  iho  imius  of  Og, 
1  ^  \  iliii  1 111111!  Mill  ili;«!i:iiily  complain  tlinl  lio  was 
il.-|i.ihti.t,  litit  HiMiiiuil  Mtiy  sMjtry  ihittSluidwell 
hill  I. nil  «t  Jiiiu,  uiiil  lia'«  ihoirfom  ct.'lc'lMrattHt  the 
iiiiiihtni'.i  mrtugiuatiiMi  lit  a  |»oom  cimiisitely 
h  ll  ll  mil.  I  uIKhI  *'  Mso  KliHkn«»o  »"♦  <U'  which  Iho 
*'  I  >iiii.  i.i.l,"  HI  ro|m  hiiu^lf  diiHanis,  is  nn  imi- 
iiiiiiMi.  ili.iii^h  iiKiitt  iitieiideil  in  lis  plan,  and 
III. •Ill  ilt\iiiMiliiiil  III  iiN  imudents, 

1 1  ll  iiiliiinl  hy  i*iior,  itiai  I^onl  I)orNet,  when, 
tin  1  ImiiilMiilaiii,  he  was  ronstrAinod  to  ojoct 
1  >>  vil<=ii  I'loiii  hirt  olUcii,  uuvo  liiin  from  his  ovm 
|>uiiiii  uii  II How  11  lire  iNinalto  the  salary.  This  is 
iiii  i<iiiitiiii(;  or  iiifireilihle  act  of  |>eneioaitv ;  a 
liiiiiilittil  ii-yonr  ii  ofiitii  enough  given  to  claims 
liihi  t  o|(i«iii  liv  iiion  less  famed  for  liberality. 
Yiii  hiyiliiti  nlwavi  irpreNuniod  hiipaalf  as  bvS- 
r«tiiiiK  iiikIoi  a  puulirt  inniotion :  and  once  par- 
lii'iiUily  ilmiiniiUs  ro!i|>ocl  for  the  patience  with 


•  All  liryi1«ii*ii  liliij^raphfln  haTe  miadatad  this  poam, 
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wMch  be  endured  (be  iesa  ef  kis  iklk-  kntuam. 
His  patron  might,  indeed,  tojoin  hioi  mi  fciippi— 
his  bounty;  but,  if  he  >u&rediMilhiiig,iM:  shwild 
not  have  complaineiL 

During  the  short  rein  of  King  Jmbmi^  ht  hmd 
written  nothing  for  the  Magr,t  heiug,  m  km 
opinion,  more  profiialdf  «nfikjyfld  m  aaua-wfrrw 
and  flattery.  Of  praiae  he  Might,  |<erfaii|«,  hav« 
been  less  laviUi  wiihoui  iocaa»«wi*rfinp, far  iaaa 
was  never  said  to  have  awch  mgvd  fiv  i«oe:'7  i 
he  was  to  be  flattered  only  fajr  aikytmg  his  rc^ 
gion. 

Tmias  were  now  ^Mfsd:  Ckydea  anes  mt 
Longer  the  court  foet,  wid  twa  Id  iock  hack  fti 
support  to  his  fomiar  trade;  aad  havkig  waitca 
about  two  years,  eiiher  iiisirisrhn  ' 
discountensnced  by  the  public,  or 
pectin^  a  second  revoloiioa,  he  piiidMnail  ^  Doa 
Sebastian*'  in  1600;  tmi  athei 
four  dramas  more. 

In  1693  appeared  a  nrw 
and  Persius.  Of  JuTeosi  be  I 
third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  Mjtfwih  1 
Persius  the  whole  work.  On  this  1 
introduced  his  two  sons  lo  the  i 
lings  of  the  Muses.  The  fQiinewith  ef  JaveBsl 
was  the  work  of  Johsp  aad  the  mrtaik  of 
Charles  Dryden,  He  preiied  a  ¥«rj  aafk 
preface,  in  the  form  01  a  dedttian  ie  Lm 
Dorset ;  and  there  gives  an  aoeoast  ef  ik  da- 
sign  which  he  had  once  fomed  10  wrke  an  cpr 
poem  on  the  actions  either  of  Anhv,  er  the 
Black  Prince.  He  considered  the  epic  as  ■ees»> 
sarilj  including  some  kind  ofsupernwwdeg— 
cy,  and  had  unagined  a  new  kind  of  coMot 
between  the  guanlinn  angele  of  kieadBW^  ef 
whom  he  conceived  that  each  ni^  be  repf*" 
sented  zealous  for  his  charge^  wiihoHi  aay  iD- 
tended  opposition  to  the  purposes  of  the  8«picBie 
Being,  of  which  all  created  minde  »«•&  m  pert 
be  ignorant. 

This  is  the  roost  reasonable  echene  ef  eehe 
tial  interposition  that  ever  was  formed.  The 
surprises  and  terrors  of  enchaoi 
have  succeeded  to  the  intrigues  and  1 
of  pagan  deities,  afford  ver^r  striking  1 
ojien  A  vast  extent  to  the  imaginatioB;  but,ae 
Hoiloau  obeervos,  (and  Boileau  wiU  be  eeUaB 
found  mistaken,)  with  tlds  inctu-able  defect 
that,  in  a  contest  between  Heavea  aad  Hel^ 
we  know  at  the  beginning  which  ia  to  prevail; 
for  this  reason  we  follow  RinaMo  to  the  c»- 
chantod  wood  with  more  curiosity  l 


In  the  scheme  of  Dryden,  there  is  one  gieet 
diflicuUy,  which  yet  he  would,  perhape^  have 
hail  address  enough  to  surmoimi.  In  a  wai^ 
justice  can  be  but  on  one  side ;  and,  to  entitle 
tho  hero  to  the  protectioa  of  ancels,  he  noii 
light  in  defence  oi  indubitable  right.  Yet  foaiif 
of  the  celestial  beings,  thus  oppoMwd  to  each 
other,  must  have  been  represented  ae  ihdreding 
guilt. 

That  this  poem  wae  never  vrrHten  ie  leaeoa 
ably  to  be  lamented.  It  wouM  doobthM  have 
improved  our  numbers,  and  enlarged  eur  hu^ 
guage;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  eoptribted  hf 
pleasing  inetructions  to  rectify  our  opinions,  aai 
purify  our  manners. 

What  he  required  as  the  indispeiiBeble  eeodl 
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Uon  of  such  an  undertakings  a  public  mpwA^ 
was  not  likely  in  these  times  to  be  obtained. 
Riches  were  not  become  fhmifiar  to  us ;  nor  had 
the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  he  charged  Blackmore  with  steal- 
ing ;  "only,"  says  he,  "the  guardian  angels  of 
kjngdonu  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him 
to  manage." 

In  169^,  he  began  the  most  laborious  and  dif- 
ficult of  all  his  works,  the  translation  of  Virgil ; 
from  which  he  borrowed  two  months,  that  he 
might  turn  Fresnov's  "Art  of  Painting**  into 
English  prose.  The  preface  which  be  boasu 
to  nave  written  in  tweWe  morning  eihibiu 
a  parallel  of  poetry  and  painting,  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  cntical  remarks,  such  as 
cost  a  mind  stored  like  his  no  labour  to  produce 
them. 

In  1697,  he  published  his  Tersion  of  the  works 
of  Viisil ;  and,  that  no  opportunity  of  profit 
might  oe  lost,  dedicated  the  "  PastonJs**  to  the 
Liud  Cliflbrd,  the  "Georgics"  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  the  "iCneid"  to  the  Ear!  of 
MuleraTC.  This  economy  of  flattery,  at  once 
lavish  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  obeei^ 
nation. 

This  translation  was  censured  by  Milboume, 
a  clergyman,  styled  by  Pope  "  the  fairest  of  cri- 
tics," because  he  exhibited  nis  own  version  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  he  condemned. 

His  last  work  was  his  "  Fables,**  published 
in  eonaequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  contract 
DOW  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson :  by  which  he 
oblieed  himself,  in  consideration  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand 


In  this  Tohime  is  comprised  the  well-known 
"Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  which,  as  appear- 
ed by  a  letter  communicated  to  Dr.  Birch,  he 
spent  a  fortnight  in  composing  and  correcting. 
But  what  is  this  to  the  patience  and  diliecncc 
of  Boileau,  whose  "Equivoque,"  a  poem  of  only 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  lines,  took  from  his 
life  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and  three  years 
lo  revise  it  7 

Part  of  his  book  of  "Fables"  is  the  first 
"Iliad"  in  English,  intended  as  a  specimen  of 
a  vernon  of  the  whole.  Considering  into  what 
haiMis  Homer  was  to  fiill,  the  reader  cannot  but 
lekoce  that  this  project  went  no  further. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  all  his  schemes  and  labours.  On  the 
first  of  May,  1701,  having  been  some  time,  as  he 
leDa  us,  a  cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died,  in  Gerrard 
Street,  of  a  mortificationin  his  lee. 

lliere  is  extant  a  wild  story  relating  to  some 
vexatious  events  that  happened  at  his  funeral, 
which,  at  the  end  of  Conflrrevc*B  Life,  by  a  writer 
of  I  know  not  what  creoit,  are  thus  related,  as 
I  find  the  account  transferred  to  a  biographical 
dictionary: 

"  Mr.  tftvden  dying  on  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. Dr.  lliomaa  Sprat,  then  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester and  dean  of  Westminster,  sent  the  next 
day  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Mr.  Dry- 
dea^s  widow,  that  he  would  make  a  present  of 
the  ground,  which  was  forty  pounds,  with  all 
tlie  other  Abbey-fees.  The  Lord  Halifax  like- 
wiM  sent  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  her  son.  that,  if  they  would 
^ve  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dryden,  he  wouM 
inter  him  with  a  genueman's  private  funeral, 


and  afterwards  bestow  fire  hundred  po-.inds  on 
a  monument  in  the  Abl»cy  ;   which,   as  they 
had  no  rcasim  to  refuse,  they  accepted.    On  the 
Saturday  following  the  company   came;    the 
eoipse   was  put   into   a  velvet  hearse  ;    and 
eigfiteen  mourning  coaches,  filled  with  C'-mipAny, 
attended.     When    they   were  just    ready   to 
move,    the  Lord  Jefferies,  son   of  the   Lord 
Chancellor  Jefferies,  whh  some  of  his  rakish 
companions,  coming  hy,  asked  wh«>5c  f::ncral  it 
was:   and  being  told  Mr.  Dr}*dcn*s,  he  said, 
'  What,  shall  Dryden,  the  greatest  honour  and 
ornament  of  the  nation,  ha  buried  aficr  this 
private  manner!     No,  gentlemen,  let  all  that 
loved  Mr.  Dryden,  and  hon/jur   Ids  memory, 
alight  and  join  with  me  in  gaining  mv  L:idy*s 
consent  to  Jet  me  have  the  honour  of  Ais  inter- 
ment, which  sliall  be  after  another  manner  than 
this ,-  and  I  wiJJ  bestow  a  tliousand  no::nds  on 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.'    The  gen- 
tlemen in  the  coaches,    not  knowing  rf  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester's  fivour,  nor  of  The  Lord 
Halifax's  generous  design,  (ihey  both  h.ivinTf 
out  of  respect  to  the  family,  enjoined  the  Lao}* 
Elizabeth  and  her  son,  to  keep  their  favour 
concealed  to  the  world,  and  let  it  pass  for  their 
own  expense,)  readily  came  out  of  their  coaches, 
and  attended  Lord  JefTeries  up  to  the  Lady*i 
bedside,  who  was  then  sick.    He  repeated  the 
purport  of  what  he  had  before  saiifl ;  but  she 
absolutely  refusing,  he  fell  on  hii  kneex,  vowing 
never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted.    The 
rest  of  the  company  by  his  desire  kneeled  also ; 
and  the  lady  being  under  a  sudden  surprise, 
fainted  away.     As  soon  as  she  recovered  her 
speech,  she  cried,  Jfo^  no :  *  Enoiigh,  gentlemen,' 
replied  he;  *my  Lady  is  xery  goinl,  she  sajs, 
GOf  go.'    She  repeated  her  former  words  with 
all  her  strengtli,  but  in  vain,  for  l.cr  feeble  voice 
was  lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  the 
Lord  Jefferies  ordered  the  hcarsemen  to  carry 
the  corpse  to  Mr.  Russel's,  an  undertaker  in 
Cheapside,  and  leave  it  there  till  he  should  send 
orders  for  the  embalmment,  which,  he  added, 
should  be  after  the  royal  manner.    His  direc- 
tions were  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and 
Lady  Elizabetn  and  her  .son  remamed  incnn- 
aolaole.     The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dr^'den 
waited  on  the  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Bi&hop,  to 
excuse  his  mother  and  himself^  by  relating  the 
real  truth.    But  neither  his  Lorubhip  nor  the 
Bishop  would  admit  of  any  plea ;  especially  the 
latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground 
opened,  the  choir  attending,  an  anthem  ready 
set,  and  himself  waiting  for  some  time  without 
any  corpse  to  bury.  The  undertaker,  after  three 
days  expectance  of  orders  for  embalmment  with* 
out  receiving  any,  waited  on  the  Lord  Jefferies; 
who,  pretondine  ignorance  of  the  matter,  turned 
it  off  with  an  ilE-natured  jenc,  saying,  that  those 
who  observed  the  orders  of  a  drunken  frolic  de- 
served no  bettor ;  he  remembered  nothing  at  all 
of  it ;  and  that  he  mi^t  do  what  he  pleas^  with 
the  corpse.    Upon  Uiis  the  undertaker  waited 
upon  the  Lady  Elisabeth  and  her  son,  and  threat- 
ened to  brine  the  oorpte  home,  and  set  it  before 
the  door.    They  detved  a  day's  respite,  which 
was  granted.     Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wroto  a 
handaome  letter  to  the  Lord  Jefteries,  who  n* 
turned  it  with  this  eool  answer :  That  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no 
more  about  it.    He  then  addreased  the  Leid 
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no  suspicion  of  deficient  merits  or  nnoonseioos- 
ness  of  his  own  Talue:  he  appears  lo  fasTc 
known,  in  iu  whole  extent,  the  dignity  of  his 
own  charactar,  and  to  have  set  a  very  hi^h  value 
on  his  own  powers  and  performances^  He  pn>- 
bably  did  not  offer  his  convorsation,  because  he 
axpecied  it  to  be  solicited  ;  and  he  retired  from 
a  cold  reception,  not  submissive,  but  indignant, 
with  such  deference  of  his  own  greatness  a.s 
made  him  unwilling  to  expose  it  to  neglect  or 
violation. 

His  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  ostcutatiousoess  ;  he  is  diligent  enough  to 
rwnind  the  world  of  his  merit,  and  expresses 
with  very  little  scruple  his  high  opinion  of  his 
own  powers  ;  but  his  self-commendations  are 
read  without  scorn  or  indignation  ;  we  allow 
his  claims,  and  love  his  frankness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  his 
eon/idenre  in  himself  exempted  him  from  jea- 
lousy of  otliers.  He  is  accused  o(  envy  and  in- 
sidiousness;  and  is  particularly  charged  with 
incitinic  Creech  to  translate  Horace,  that  lie 
night  Une  the  reputation  which  Lucretius  had 
given  him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover  that 
it  is  merely  coniectural ;  the  purpose  was  such 
as  no  man  would  eonfen  ;  and  a  crime  that  ad- 
fluta  no  proof^  why  should  we  believe? 

He  has  been  described  as  magisterially  pre- 
■ding  over  the  younger  writers,  and  assuming 
thb  distribution  of  poetical  laroe ;  but  he  who 
ozeels  has  a  right  to  teach,  and  he  whose  judg- 
nwnt  is  incontestable  may  without  usurpation 
eauunine  and  decide. 

Congreve  represents  him  as  ready  to  advise 
and  instruct ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
kia  eonummication  was  rather  useful  than  en- 
tnrtaining.  He  declares  of  himself  that  he  was 
mtumine,  and  not  one  of  those  whose  sprightly 
sayings  diverted  company ;  and  one  of  nis  cen- 
■orefB  makes  him  say, 

If  or  wlofl  nor  love  coald  ever  teo  mc  faj ; 
Te  wrUnff  bred,  I  knew  noc  what  to  mj. 

There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at 
leiBure  and  in  retirement,  and  whose  intellectual 
vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation ;  whom 
merriment  confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts  : 
whose  bashfulness  restrains  their  exertion,  and 
mthn  them  not  to  speak  till  the  time  of  speak- 
ing is  past;  or  whose  attention  to  their  own 
character  makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at 
hasard  what  has  not  been  considered,  and  can- 
not be  recalled. 

Of  Dryden*s  sluggishness  in  conversation  it 
is  vain  to  search  or  to  guess  the  cause.  He  cer- 
tainly wanted  neither  sentiments  nor  language  ; 
hia  intellectual  treasures  were  great,  though 
they  were  locked  up  from  his  own  use.  *'  His 
thoughts,'*  when  he  wrote,  "  flowed  in  upon 
him  ao  i^e,  that  his  only  care  was  which  to 
chooae,  and  which  to  reject.^  Such  rapidity  of 
composition  naturally  promises  a  flow  of  talk  ; 
yet  we  must  be  content  to  believe  what  an  enemy 
Mya  of  him,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of  himself. 
Bat,  whatever  was  his  character  as  a  com- 
panion, it  appears  that  he  lived  in  familiarity 
with  the  hifniest  persons  of  his  time.  It  is  re- 
lated, by  (;arte,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  that 
km  nsed  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and 
Ihoae  with  whom  Dryden  eooaortad ;  who  thay 


were.  Carte  has  not  toM,  but  certainly  the  con- 
vivial table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not  sur- 
rounded with  a  plebeian  society.  He  uas  ia- 
deed  reproached  with  boasting  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  great:  and  Horace  will  support  him 
in  the  opinion  tiiat  to  please  superiors  is  not  tha 
lowest  kind  of  menu 

The  merit  of  pleasing  roust,  however,  be  csti 
mated  by  the  means.  Favour  is  not  always 
gLiued  by  good  actions  or  laudable  qualities. 
Caresses  and  perfermenu  are  often  bestowed  on 
the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  piocurers  of  pleasure, 
or  the  flatterers  of  vanity.  Dryden  has  never 
been  charged  with  any  personal  agency  un» 
worthy  of  a  good  character :  he  abetted  vice 
and  vanity  only  with  his  pen.  One  of  his  ene- 
mies has  accused  him  of  lewdness  in  his  con- 
versation ;  but  if  accusation  witixwt  proof  bo 
credited,  who  shall  be  innocent  1 

His  works  afford  too  many  examples  of  dis- 
solute licentiousness  and  abject  adulation ;  but 
they  were  probably,  like  hjs  merni 


cial  and  constrained ;  the 


i  merriment,  artifi- 


efleds  of  study  and 
meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than-  his  pka- 

ire. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and 
can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal  wicked- 
ness for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in 
society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  ilc- 
praviiy.  Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of 
genius,  such  abuse  of  superlative  abilities,  can- 
not be  contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion. What  consolation  can  be  had,  Dryden 
has  afforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify 
his  repentance. 

Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not  want  ex* 
amples  among  his  predecessors,  or  companions 
among  his  contemporaries ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
ness and  servility  of  hyperbolical  adulation,  I 
know  not  whether,  since  the  days  in  which  tlie 
Roman  emperors  were  deified,  he  has  been  ever 
eoiuUIed,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  address  to 
EUeanor  Gwyn.  When  once  he  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  praise,  he  no  kmeer  retains 
shame  in  himself,  nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron. 
As  ipany  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to  dil^ 
fuse  perfumes  from  year  lo  year,  without  sen- 
sible diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he  appean 
never  lo  have  impoverished  his  mint  of  flattery 
by  his  expenses,  however  lavish.  He  had  all 
the  forms  of  excellence,  intelleciual  and  moral, 
combined  in  his  mind,  with  endless  variation : 
and,  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the 
day  the  golden  shower  of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had 
ready  for  him,  whom  he  wiahed  to  court  on 
the  morrow,  new  wit  and  virtue  with  another 
stamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meanness  he  never 
seems  to  decline  the  practice,  or  lament  the  ne- 
cessity :  he  considers  the  peat  as  entitled  to  en- 
comiastic homa^,  and  brings  praise  rather  as  a 
tribute  than  a  gift,  more  delighted  with  the  ferb 
tility  of  his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the 
prnsutution  of  his  judgmenu  It  is  indeed  not 
certain,  that  on  these  occasions  his  judgment 
much  rebelled  a|[ainst  his  interest.  There  are 
minds  which  easily  sink  into  submission,  that 
look  on  grandeur  with  undistinguishing  revere 
ence,  and  discover  no  defect  where  there  is  ela- 
vation  of  rank  and  affluence  of  riches. 

With  his  praises  of  othere  and  of  himself  is 
alwajrs  intormineled  a  strain  of  discontent  and 
lamentation,  a  sidlen  growl  of  laaenfment,  or  a 
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^pMTttfouf  urarmnr  of  tffstreM.  His  works  are 
iindenrahied,  his  merit  is  unrewarded,  and  "  he 
has  few  thflinks  to  pay  his  stars  that  he  was 
bom  swwuy  Englisnmen.'*  To  his  critics  he 
ii  Bomeciims  oontemptuoui^  sometimes  resent- 
All,  and  sometimes  submissive.  The  writer 
who  thinks  his  works  formed  for  duration,  mis^ 
takes  his  interest  when  he  mentions  his  enemies. 
lie  degrades  his  own  dignity  bj  showhig  that 
He  waa  affected  by  their  censure^  and  gives  last- 
fair  impprtanee  to  names,  which,  left  to  them* 
asives,  woirid  vanish  from  remembrance.  From 
this  principle  Dryden  did  not  often  depart ;  his 
ecvnplaints  are  lor  the  greater  part  general ;  he 
seldom  pollutes  his  pages  with  an  adverse  name. 
lie  condescended  indeed  to  a  controvers^r  with 
Settle,  in  which  he  perhaps  may  be  considered 
rather  as  assaultmg  than  repelune ;  and  since 
Settle  is  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  nbel  remains 
i^iurtous  only  to  himselC 

Among  answers  to  critics  no  poetical  attacks, 
or  altercations,  are  to  be  includeid ;  they  are  like 
other  poems,  etfbsions  of  genius,  produced  as 
mueh  to  obtain  praise  as  to  obviate  censure. 
These  Dryden  practised,  and  in  these  he  ex* 
OiUed. 

Of  doUier,  Blackniore,  and  Milboume,  he 
has  made  Mention  in  the  preface  of  his  '*  Fa- 
biaa.'*  To  the  censare  of  Collier,  whose  remarks 
nay  be  rather  termed  admonitions  than  criti- 
eisBM,  he  makes  little  reply :  being,  at  the  age 
of  aiscy-eifffat,  attentive  to  bettor  things  than 
the  tiaps  of  a  playhouse.  He  complains  of  Col- 
tiff^  mdeness,  and  the  "  horse-play  of  his  rail- 
lery ;**  and  asserts,  that,  "  in  many  places  he  has 
perverted  by  hb  glosses  the  meanmg"  of  what 
m  oensares;  but  in  other  things  he  confesaes 
that  he  ia  justly  taxed ;  and  says,  with  great 
cahnness  and  candour,  *'  I  have  pleaded  ^lilty 
to  ail  thoughts  or  expressions  of  mine  that  can 
be  truly  aocnsed  of  obscenity,  immorality,  or 
pro&neaees,  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my 
enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  firicnd, 
he  wul  be  ^iad  of  my  repentance.**  Yet,  as  our 
best  dispositions  are  imperfbct,  he  left  standing 
in  the  same  book  a  reflection  on  Collier  of  gaeat 
BsperitT,  and  indeed  of  more  asperity  than  wiL 

Blaekmore  he  repreeeau  as  made  his  enemy 
by  the  poem  of  **Ab8akNn  and  Achitophel,** 
vHyoh  "  he  thinks  a  little  hard  upon  his  fanatic 
paiftm»:>*  and  charges  him  with  borrowing  the 
piBA  of  his  '*  Arthur*'  ftom  the  Preface  to  Jo- 
vmbJ,  «<  though  he  had,"  sayahe,  ««the  base- 
nasa  not  to  acknowledge  his  benelhctor,  but 
iosiead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  a  UbeL** 

The  libel  ia  wlucb  Blachaaore  tradnced  him 
waa.a  ^  Satire  «Boa  Wit  ;**  in  which,  having 
huoasntad  the  exuberance  of  fUse  wit  and  the 
«><fciency  of  troe,  he  proposes  that  all  wit 
shauM  be  recained  before  it  la  cwrent,  and  ap- 
poiala  BMstaro  of  assay,  who  shaO  lejeef  aU  thai 
[aiinhtordshaaed. 

<Tls  iraa,  *al  wiMn  Um  cesnt  aad  woi«hJe«  diesa 
ls|MMn  il  awajr,  tiMt*  ««U  be  Bifl^  iMs; 
fV"  C<»nfr»r«,  SowlMrm  "anlj  Wychwiy, 
JfUn  cho*  ninM  «ni  srirnxM  ^vMenn  bSL 
lai»  ih»  ai^aiiMr  pm  when  Dnrden  < 

WIM  IMTU  MQCh  will  riM.  WIMC 

Wbw  will  km  9hgimk,  wImo  ail  hn  lewii  altaj 
Aad  wickml  mdmite  ahaU  bo  pvfM  awsy ! 

Taus  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  ediiioBi 
out  in  the  arigiital  there  waa  an  afaeitCBicBt  of 
tha  crnaacik  hsni 


Bat  v^hst  mnahw  will  be  to  pore,  'twill  bear 
Th*  ezaminadoa  of  the  OMMt  eeven. 

Blaekmore,  finding  the  censure  resented,  and 
the  civility  disregarded,  ungenerously  omitted 
the  softer  part  Such  variations  discover  a  writer 
who  consults  his  passions  more  Chan  his  virtue ; 
and  it  mA^  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Drydeo 
imputes  ms  enmity  to  its  true  cause. 

Of  Milbourne  he  wrote  only  in  general  teims^ 
such  as  are  always  ready  at  the  call  of  anger 
whether  iust  or  not :  a  short  extract  wiU  be  suf- 
ficient "  He  pretends  a  quarrel  to  ane,  that  I 
have  fhllen  foul  upon  iNriesthood ;  if  I  have,  I 
am  only  to  ask  pardon  of  good  priests,  and  am 
afhiid  his  share  of  the  reparation  will  oome  to 
little.  Let  him  be  satisfied  that  he  shid!  never 
be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  for  an  adver* 
sary ;  I  contemn  him  too  mi»h  to  enter  into 
competition  with  him. 

"  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  Written 
against  me,  they  are  such  sooondrela  that  they 
deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them: 
Blaekmore  and  Milbourne  are  only  diMingnirfied 
from  the  crowd  by  being  remembered  to  Aeir 
infamy." 

Dryden,  indeed,  discovered  in  OMny  ct  hb 
writings  an  affected  and  absurd  makmAtf  %o 
prieets  and  priesthood,  which  natnra^  ndnd 
nim  many  enemies,  and  which  waa  soneCfaMt 
as  unseasonably  resented  as  it  waa  everted. 
Tiapp  is  angry  that  he  calls  the  sacrifieeriath* 
"Gleorgici^  the  My  hdektr:  the  translMiao  Ml 
not  indeed  ridiculoQs ;  but  Tmpp^  anMrariasa 
from  his  seal,  not  for  the  author^  bat  the  prieaC; 
as  if  any  reproach  of  the  fbOiea  of  | 
could  be  extended  to  the  preaebera  of  ti 

Drvden*s  dislike  o£the  nriealhood  ia  aqmicri  by 
Laneoaine,  and  I  think  by  BrowBk  ta  a  rafwilaa 
whiui  he  suffered  when  he  solicitad  ordnMCMr  f 
but  he  denies,  in  the  preface  to  hia  "Fahie^** 
that  he  never  des^ned  to  enter  ioto  the  ehureh : 
and  such  a  denial  ne  would  not  have  ^tTiwItrtt 
if  he  could  have  been  convicted  of  fiJaehood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  seldoai  at  a  great 
distance  from  irreverence  of  relieion,  and  Dryden 
affords  no  exception  to  this  obserratioD.  EUa 
writings  exhibit  many  passages,  which,  with  aH 
the  allowance  that  can  be  imule  for  dwracteiv 
and  occasion,  are  such  as  piety  wonid  not  haw 
admitted,  and  such  as  may  vitiate  Nght  aad 
unprincipled  minds.  But  thers  b  no  reaacm  flir 
supposing  that  he  disbelieved  the  reUgioii  whick 
he  disobeyed.  He  fbrgot  hb  duty  rather  Asa 
disowned  It  Hb  tendency  to  proiinenraa  b  tfca 
efifect  of  levity,  negligence,  aiAl  loeoe  eoamsa 
tion,  with  a  desire  of  acoommodatiog  hiHMelflo 
the  corruption  of  the  times,  by  yennoing  la  bis 
wicked  aa  &r  be  durst  When  be  jgujuaust 
hiaawlf  a  convert  to  popery,  he  did  oot  ffiienrf 
to  have  received  any  new  convictioa  oTtke  foM^ 
daflsental  doctrines  of  Chiistiafliity. 

The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  the  wont  «f 
hb  vexatkms  j  he  was  much  more  dbfrtieJhy 
the  impertanities  of  want  Hb  eoai  '  * 
poverty  are  so  frequently  repealed,  < 
the  deyeetion  of  weakneaa  stnkin|^  ia 
misery,  or  the  indijrnatioa  of  merit  c^~ 
tribute  firam  manknid,  that  it  b  imf 
lodetest  the  a^  which  coqU  inpoae  on  i 
oiaa  the  aeeeamty  of  such  soliciutioBa,  or  set  t# 
dcspiae  tbe  man  who  could  sohabt  la  each  aali^ 


IMLTDKN. 


» 


WhotW  by  die  woiiift  neclect,  or  his  own 
imprudeboe,  I  am  afraid  that  me  greatest  pejri 
of  hij  liid  was  parsed  in  cxigencie*.  Such  oui- 
tntM  were  sorely  never  uttered  but  in  seVQie 
pain.  Of  hi«  supplies  or  his  expenses  no  proba- 
Ms  estimate  can  now  be  mode.  Except  the 
•alary  of  the  laureat,  to  which  King  James  added 
the  office  of  historiographer,  perhaps  with  some 
additional  emoiumcuts,  his  whole  revenue  seems 
ta  iiave  been  casusd ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance. 
Etops  is  always  liberal ;  and  they  that  trust  her 
psomises  make  little  scruple  of  revelling  to-day 
M  the  profiu  of  the  morrow. 

Of  his  plays  the  profit  was  not  great ;  and  of 
Out  produce  of  his  other  works  very  little  intel- 
^gsoce  can  be  had.  By  discoursing  with  the 
liue  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,  I  could  not  find  that 
any  memjriJs  of  the  transactions  between  hts 
prodecessor  and  Oryden  had  been  preserved, 
aaoept  the  following  papers  : 

^  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Drvden, 
Bac|.  ororder.  on  the  35th  of  March,  1699,  the 
■•m  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  in  con- 
sidttration  of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  the 
■aid  John  Dryden,  Esq.  is  to  deliver  to  me, 
Jacob  ToBson,  when  nnished,  whereof  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  verses,  more  or  less,  are 
ahnsady  in  the  said  Jacob  Tonson's  possession. 
And  ido  hereby  farther  promise,  and  engage 
myself  to  maka  up  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred 
aad  fiAy  piineas  three  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
lathe  said  John  Dryden,  Esq.  his  executors, 
•dminbtrators,  or  assigns,  at  the  beginning  of 
Iha  aeeond  impression  of  the  said  ten  thouMuid 


**  In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my 
hMid  and  seal,  this  SOth  day  of  March,  169S-9. 
"  Jacob  Tonson. 
^Sealed  and  delivered,  being 
6rBt  duly  stamped,  pursuant 
to  the  acts  of  Parliament  for 
that   purpose,    in    the    pre- 
■enoe  of 

"Ben.  Portlock, 
WilL  Congrcve." 

"  March  S4,  169a 
**  Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  the 
mm  of  two  hundred  sixtpr-eight  pounds  fifteen 
dullings,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  for  ten 
Annaind  verses,  to  be  delivered  by  me  to  the 
■aid  Jacob  Tonson,  whereof  I  have  already  de- 
litered  to  him  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred, 
Wkon  or  less :  he  the  said  Jacob  Tonson  being 
ohlifod  to  make  up  the  foresaid  sum  of  two 
haadr«d  sixtv«eight  pounds  fifteen  shillincs 
three  hundred  pounds,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
saoond  impresston  of  the  foresaid  tea  thousand 


"  I  say,  received  by  me^ 
''JohnDiydeii. 
'Witness,  Charles  Dryden." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  at  12.  1«^  6d. 
blttLlfit. 

It  is  nsanifest,  from  the  dates  of  this  contract, 
dhat  it  lelates  to  the  volume  of  "  Fables,''  which 
•Mtains  about  twelve  thousand  verses,  and  for 
whieh  Uiereibre  the  payment  must  have  beeo 
aAarwards  enlaifed. 

IhAFibeMitflU  ^f  wodMcltttiryataanMMi- 


iiif,  in  which  he  desirss  Tonson  to  bring  him 
mone^',  to  pay  for  e  watch  which  he  h:id  ordered 
fir  his  son,  and  which  the  maktr  would  «h  leave 
without  the  price» 

The  inevitable  cooseque^ce  of  poverty  is  de> 
pendence.  Dryden  had  piuhably  no  rseourse  in 
ub  exigencies  out  to  his  bookseller.  The  par*- 
ticular  character  of  Tonson  1  do  not  know  ;  but 
the  general  conduct  of  tradeict  was  much  lest 
liberal  in  those  times  than  in  our  own ;  their 
views  were  narrower,  and  ciieir  maiwefs  grosser. 
To  the  mercantile  ruggedoear-  of  that  race,  the 
delicacy  of  the  poet  was  soraeiimcs  exposed. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  in  his  youth  had  culti- 
vated poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford,  that 
one  day  when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as 
they  were  conversing,  another  person  eotscing 
the  house.  "*  This,'*  said  Dryden,  **  is  Tonsoa. 
Vou  will  take  care  not  to  depart  before  he  goes 


away  :  for  I  have  not  oorapl^ed  the 
I  promised  him :  and  if  you  leave  meunprotae 
I  must  suffer  all  the  rudeness  to  which  his 
sentment  can  prompt  his  tongue." 

What  rewards  he  obtained  fi>r  his  poeaas,  bo- 
sides  the  payment  of  the  bookseller,  cannot  he 
known.  Mr.  Derrick,  who  consulted  some  of 
his  relations,  was  informed  that  his  *'Fablei^ 
obtained  five  hundred  pounds  torn  the  IXttdMsa 
of  Ormond ;  a  present  not  unsuitable  te  the 
magnificence  of  that  splendid  fiunily  ;  and  he 
quotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that  forty  pounds 
were  paid  by  a  musicsJ  society  fin:  the  use  ef 
"Alexander's  Feast" 

In  those  days  the  economy  of  govemmeDt  waa 
yet  unsettleiL  and  the  payments  of  the  Exch^ 
quer  were  dilatory  and  uncertain :  of  this  ihe- 
order  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  laureai 
sometimes  felt  the  eflects  ;  for,  in  one  of  his  pie^ 
faces,  he  complains  of  those,  whoL  bein^  e»> 
trusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  Pnnee^ 
bounty,  sufier  those  that  depend  upon  it  to  laii' 
guish  in  penury. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  slight  amusements^  imp 
dition  has  retained  little.  Of  the  only  twe  mtm 
whom  I  have  fimnd  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  one  told  me  that  at  the  house  which  m 
freouented,  called  Will's  Cofiee-hoose,  the  ap» 
peal  upon  any  literary  dispute  was  made  to  him  i 
and  the  other  related,  tnat  his  armed  ehair^ 
which  in  the  winter  had  a  settled  and  present 
live  place  by  the  fire,  was  in  the  summer  placed 
in  the  balcony,  aiKl  that  he  called  the  two  plaesa 
his  winter  and  his  summer  seat.  This  is  all  the 
intelligence  which  his  two  survivors  affecded 

B. 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  im 
the  present  age,  thou^  in  his  own  time,  at  leaat 
in  tne  beginning  of  it,  he  was  ht  from  having 
it  confined  to  himselC  He  not  great  eonfideaee 
in  the  prognosticatioos  of  judicid  astrology.  la 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Oongreve  is  a  Barra«» 
tive  or  some  of  his  predictions  woadeffaUy  fia|p> 
filled ;  but  I  know  not  the  writer's  meaas  m  in- 
formation, or  character  of  veracity.  That  he 
had  the  configurations  of  the  horoscope  in  hie 
mind,  and  ooneidefed  them  as  influencing  the 
affurs  ef  men,  he  does  not  fitfbear  to  hiat 

The  uCoMst  SMiliss  of  the  stars  is  psitr- 
Roir  rreqaent  trinet  the  h^ipier  lis  hts  aino«i||« 
And  h{gh-rai»^d  Jove,  Oom  bb  darlc  prison  iroaa. 
Those  wsighis  took  off  that  on  bb  plonsc  huiif. 
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with  j-rf.:  -'•!:.'  ;.:»■: 
Shak->  :.-»  r!:..\  ?-•;  : 
rncoM:;.':-:u  •  r::ii  >; 
n«-s*,  :nst!  ](V,\  v:' 
|»rai!!|-  lavi-'Ki;  J-i  1,, 

<»r  che  iMr-'t--  oi"  >.£*ji;;--    : }    !'•:..■?:: 
Iiuh»s  away  hrlV'T*-  .■!.     I:i  :.  :•  v     ■    -^  >  .  \ -, 
achiiratt'T  >.»  (xlfjfiv-    r.i    !>  ■    r  ;  r*  r.- :.-  p., 
and  so  curiou-  in  iu*   i:p!::i*.:-. :.-.   Tra,:   t'  T'lT.i 
fan  he  adHr<1,  dnniMi«h'.«:,  i  r  r'f  r!:.- .:  :  r-  r  ^.^r: 
the  editors  and  a(innr«Tr  «.:"  >!.ttH-:"  ..> .  :-.  i! 
their  emulation  ot*  ri  %«: r.  nt  -. .  S...;.*:  ••:  ::-■ . .  -.  l*-  -• 
than  of  havint;  difinstd  nnr,  7Lri;  ^-i*'  '.  ::.i: 
epitome  of  excel  hnte,  i-f  :.a*r:  j  •    ..'_*•  "  T"y 
f  M"^!rr«  ho  first  J  den's   ^old   for   h:i<«T  ni'Ia:.     ■:"    .   v  ?  r    %>.^r: 
:»:t<!'.e  ine.ir  I  thonoh  of  Lfreatrr  hnlk. 
•:■:*.  r"*^!  j'en:e«f  '      In  this,  ami   in  ail   hi*  o'?.-.  r   •--..--      -    i^ 
.    .tr''!  !hro!i:.li  ■  *anie  s«nhj«'i"t,  the  JTitiei^m  «  f  l^r^i;'  •.  .-  :    -. 
.•-.  \  :■  > 'i':ind  .' lism  of  a  |)oet;   not  a  dwii  f::\.* .,;.  -    ■ 

■.^"  »»;:•  k.  f-M  '  rtMns,  nor  a  nuh' d«'t«cti«in  ''f  :a':.S.  \  r  .   -    ..■  r 
.\  ■  .-.   :.■   :i.»»  h    haoj*  the  eenwir  wa.*  nut  aM'.-  *.<>  l.*x\»-   *.  ■  i.  i  ..\ 
ted  :  hut  a  ;:ay  and  vi^joron-  •'.->•  rt;.:.  .r-,  v  .--  -j 
,    ^.  „.  .,...,  j.j    j|,.i,n|it  in  miii<ihd  with  iiu'tni.  !:«■:•.  or  •:   *.-.'. 
:*      •  ■•..•.ir:\  •  the  autht»r  proves  his  right  of  juOi;:/.".:.:  :«ti  :lj 
.  •.". .'.  ,i:id  a  ^  power  of  pi*i  forma  nee. 

*    ■  ji' »•  Tow-  .      The  ditVi-renf   manner  andeffc!  wit^iaL..; 

*  i-'.:\.K'   Po-  '  rritieal  kntiwh'dne  mav  he  conv.  y.  o.  i*  , >    ;--:. 

.» •":'  t'xMti.«se    iujps  nfVt»r  mop'  eh'aify  exenij.lilit  d  ih^:.  ;:,  ::.• 

'  piTlornianers  of  Uymer  and  Dryd.  n.     I:  wis 

>:>i<l  of  a  dispute  l»etwern  two  ii)alh*ma!:   :3-*. 

"  mahm  eum  SejiUireroerrare.  quuni  euni  C.-.:j 

iiMli-  saprre  ;"  that  "it  was  more  « IiinLit-  :•   jr. 

\\r»»ni;  >\ith  one,  than  liiihl  with  ih*.  t.!::t  :.*'     A 


.  \.i 


tend<ney  of  the  saini*  kind  every  mind  niu*t  :V»! 
at  the  perusal  of  Drydtii's  ])ret';ice!?  anfl  K\- 
nu  i':' diseoursi's.  With  l.»ryd<  n  wi-  art.  \\..\.- 
»h  liML'  in  ipii'si  of  Truth  ;   wh'iui  no  find.,  if 


•/.   the 
i.k  :o 

.•f    Mi- 
nt UM I 

'.:  M  ,   %*!lO 

.IM*  U'llt.-, 

t        Ihr.  . 

".  •  ::i  in  -  I  tiiiii  hi-r  al  all,  dn  ssi'd  in  lhi»;!ran  .-  ii  »-.•  lar.tt  : 

■!vi.>l    hy  '  and,  if  we  mis-*  her,  tin*  laliour  of  iliv  purf>ur.  u- 

iM-d    hy     w.iid- il<ilf ;   wr  arc;  h'd  only  ihroui:*- iVai'Tar:!' 

I  ami  lh»\Mr«*.      IIyiii«.r,  w  itlmu!  taKiii::  a  nt  artr. 

■.viipf-e  I  !ak' -  a  rmiijlH'r  >\ay  ;   every  sli  p  i-  tn  1..   :>::;■:• 

•  t'l'iuion    ihiiMi'ili  thorn.-'  and  hramlih  s  :  and  Truth.  :!"\n 

iiiirt    lii-r,  appt-ar.-.  replll^iive  l-y  iu.r  ni:«  n.  nii.: 

miLTaecful  hy  h«'rhahit.     l^ryli-o*-  rntui-.'n  i-.p..- 

liie  maji'.-^ty  *>{'  a  «j'n»  n  ;   Rymer's  has  ihe  lir«. - 

rity  of  a  tyrant. 

As  hr  liatl  studied  v.ith  irr«  at  dili:;i  nee  the  a!l 
of  poetry,  anrl  eularu'il  or  r»rtitiid  l.i-  notion:* 
hy  e,\[M  ri.-nee  perj»etMrdi\  ivn  rea.-inij.  h'"  had  hist 
niind  stored  vnih  pr:n«.;p:«>  :»nd.  ■  hs(-r\ation&  ;  he 
ptiiired  out  his  know !•■.!!:•  v. i:Ii  iirtli-  Iah<iur:  tor 
oflahoiir,  n«it\viih>!a:;':.Mi' ::,-.  inuhiplii  iTvof  liiit 
produetiour',  there  i?  >ut:;i  .•.  n:  rea.*«.in  tt»  susptcl 
thai  he  was  n(»l  a  K)\er.  To  write  eon  amortf 
with  fondness*  for  the  e:np!-..\i;nnt.  with  perpe- 
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tuai  tou«  lies  and  ntouvis  -.  wjih  unwiliirifrnoss 
to  take  leave  of  his:  ot^n  ulta,  and  an  unwiari.  i! 
pursuit  of  ur.att.«:na:«!e  pi.-tVvliori.  was,  1  tliink, 
no  part  i»f  iiis  *  ji.iraitcr. 

111?  «'r;t:'.  :.-m  n-.y  W  i\v.i::„:..  red  as  ::•  neral  or 
occa!?iona;.  In  h:?  ^ir.cra"  ;:•  . ''I't-*.  w  hich  de^ 
pend  up.-n  ti.t  :i;r  r«  .  t:  .  'u-. ..",..  T-ic  structure 
uf  the  i;.:m-:i  i:.:;k:.  r.i  max  d-M.-T  .  s<  W  ftateir 
reoomrr.on  i'.i  •.»  tht  r-'i.r-.t -..'^  •.•f  i>.e  reailer": 
hut  hi-* 'vea-^'H  i!  a-..*  pa»:  .m:".!"  p.-*.Ti.n-«  were 


::-.;v.'-  .  .ten---  .•.  ^  ••:  ■ :  -.v  ..-  -i.  j.'::c;:i,  and 
»  ,.•  so  art-  l»oni.'.  ••  >  *;'•■■ '  •  •«•■>■  l-  >  J'*:  w:;:..mh  r<  ison 
^KuUUons  |lhat  I'raiv.  >poaKi;!j:  of  int  praises  w  hu  h  he  W  - 
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ctowi  on  Palamon  and  Arcite,  saySf  "'Narinms 
j'l  Jiv*t>ini  Drydeni  de  poemato  qnodam  Chanecri, 
|>u!.*hr  >  iiane  ilb,  et  adraodum  laadaodo,  nimi- 
FQ  n  qu>l  non  modo  vere  epicum  sit,  aed  lUada 
i-Ui'ti  atque  £neada  asquet,  imo  sop^ret.  Scd 
n  nrt.n'.is  eorlem  t?inp  >re  Yiri  illius  rnazimi  non 
s:-n:K^r  accuratissimas  esse  censaras,  nee  ad  se- 
vens )i  mm  entices  norniam  ezactas ;  illojadice 
i  1  pi  .Ti  nqtie  opti:num  est,  quod  nunc  pne  mani- 
hj4  hiV't,  el  in  quo  nunc  occupalur." 

He  14  t'lerefore  by  no  means  constant  to  him- 
ffeif.  His  defence*  anrt  desertion  of  dramatic 
r!iy  m  i^  2»n'.Tally  known.  Spence,  in  his  ro- 
lu  irk  i  on  Pope's  **  Odyssey,"  produces  what  he 
L'\'u  v-i  ai  nieonq\i?rab(e  quotation  from  Dry- 
d  »V«  preface  to  the  "  A.neiJ,"  in  favour  of 
tr.i:i?l.itino  an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse ;  but 
hihrs^ti  that  when  his  author  attempted  the 
*  /]  1  \f"  soni'?  years  afterward,  he  dep«rt3d  from 
bis  o-<4ri  deci<ion,  and  t.-anitlated  into  rhyme. 

V/h^n  he  has  any  objection  toob\'iate,  or  any 
Hci^i'e  to  d?fjn  i,  he  is  not  very  scrupulous 
a')3<it  what  he  assorts,  nor  very  cautious,  if  the 
pri!v?-it  purpose  be  served,  not  to  entangle  him- 
self in  his  own  sop!iistri?s.  But,  when  alt  arts 
ar2  exSauned,  like  other  bunted  animals,  he 
t.->meri.n?8  stands  at  bay;  when  he  cannot  dis- 
own the  j;rossncss  of  one  of  his  pla}^  he  de- 
clares t!iat  he  knows  not  any  law  that  prescribes 
morality  to  a  comic  poet. 

Hiii  remarks  on  ancient  or  modem  writers  are 
not  always  to  b«;  trusted.  His  parallel  of  the 
ver.4iii nation  of  Ovid  with  that  or  ClauHian  has 
be<?n  very  justly  censured  by  Sewel.*  His  com- 
parison of  the  nrst  line  of  Virsil  with  the  first  of 
Staiius  is  not  happier.  Virjnl,  he  says,  is  soft 
and  sr^^ntle,  and  would  bave^iought  Statius  mad, 
if  he  had  heatd  him  thundering  out 

Q,ux  tuperimposiio  moles  geniinata  colosso. 

Statius  perhaps  heats  himself,  as  he  proceeds, 
to  exagi^eration  somewhat  hyperbolical ;  but  un- 
doubtedly Virgil  would  have  been  too  hasty,  if 
he  had  condemned  him  to  straw  for  one  sound- 
ing line.  Dryden  wanted  an  instance,  and  the 
first  that  occurred  was  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. 

What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  hazard  ;  he 
cited  Gorbuduc,  which  he  had  never  seen ;  gives 
a  false  account  of  Chapman's  versification ;  and 
discovers,  in  the  preface  to  his  '<  Fables,"  that 
he  translated  tlie  first  book  of  the  "  Iliad"  with- 
out knowing  what  was  in  the  second. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Dryden  ever 
made  any  great  advances  in  literature.  As,  hav- 
ing distinguished  himself  at  Westminster  under 
the  tuition  of  Busby,  who  advanced  his  scholars 
to  a  height  of  knowledge  very  r  irely  attained  in 
era  mmar- schools,  he  resided  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  it  is  not  to  be  suppoaed,  that  his  skill  in 
the  ancient  languages  was  deficient,  compared 
with  that  of  common  students  ;  but  his  scholas- 
tic acquisitbns  seem  not  proportionate  to  his  op- 
portunities and  abilities.  He  could  not,  like 
Miltin  or  Cowley,  have  made  bis  name  illustri- 
ous merely  by  his  learning.  He  mentions  but  a 
few  books,  and  those  suim  as  lie  in  the  beaten 
track  of  regpilar  study  ;  from  whicJi,  if  ever  be 
departs,  he  is  in  danger  of  lomg  himself  in  un- 
known regions. 
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In  his  dialorie  on  the  drama,  he  pronoum-rs 
with  ffreat  conliJ*nce  that  the  Latin  tragedy  ot 
^  Moaen'*  is  not  Ovid's,  because  it  is  ni-t  siiili- 
ciently  interesting  and  pathetie.  Fie  miiriit  ha^  e 
determined  the  question  upon  surer  evidem-e ; 
for  it  w  qu-jted  by  Ctuintilian  as  the  •work  d" 
Seneca  ;  and  tlie  only  tine  which  remain^  in 
0>-id's  play,  for  one  line  is  left  us,  is  not  tSore 
to  be  found.  There  was  therefore  no  need  of 
tho  gravity  of  conj^^ture,  or  the  discussion  of 
plot  or  sentiment,  to  find  what  was  alreaiiy 
known  upon  liightfr  authority  than  socfa  discus- 
sions ran  ever  reach. 

His  literature,  though  not  alv^-avs  free  f  om 
ostentation,  will  heoonmionly  (oiinA  either  obvi- 
ous, and  made  his  own  by  tlie  ait  of  dressing  it ; 
or  superficial,  which  by'  what  he  "ives,  shows 
what  he  wanted  ;  or  em#neous,  hastily  collected, 
and  nejfligf'nfly  scattered. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  bis  genias  is  c.\-ei 
unprovided  of  matter,  or  that  his  fancr  lanruishet 
in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound  with  know- 
ledge, and  sparkle  with  illustrations.  There  is 
scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  docs  not 
supply  him'  with  occasional  images  and  lucky 
similitudes  ;  every  page  discorerv  a  mind  ver^ 
widely  acquainted  both  with  art  and  nature,  an<i 
in  full  possession  of  great  stores  of  intellectitai 
wealth.  Of  him  that  knows  much  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  has  read  with  diligence :  vet 
I  rather  believe  that  the  knowledt!^  of  DryJen 
was  gleaned  from  accidental  intelligence'  and 
vari')Ui«  conversations,  by  a  quick  apprehension, 
a  judicious  selection,  and  a  happy  memory,  a 
keen  appetite  of  knowledge,  aikl  a  powerful  d\ 
gcstion  ;  by  vigilance  that  permitted  notSiiff  tc 
pass  without  notice,  and  a  hal>it  of  reflection 
that  suffered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost.  A  cnid 
like  Dryden*s,  always  curious,  always  active,  to 
which  e\'ery  understanding  was  proud  to  be  as* 
sociated,  and  of  which  every  one  solicited  the 
regard,  bv  an  ambitious  display  of  himself,  had 
a  more  nfeasant,  perhaps  a  nearer  way  to  know- 
ledge than  by  the  silent  progress  of  solitary 
reading.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  despised 
books,  or  intentionally  neglected  them  ;  but  that 
he  was  carried  out,  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
genius,  to  more  rivid  and  speedy  instructors  ; 
and  that  his  studies  were  rather'  desultory  and 
fortuitous  than  constant  and  systematicaL 

It  mnst  be  confessed  that 'he  scarcely  ever 
appears  to  want  book-learning,  but  wlieu  he 
mentions  bonks ;  and  to  him  may  be  traoslerred 
the  praise  which  he  gives  his  master  Charles : 

Hb  conversation,  wit,  and  part*. 
His  knowledge  in  the  noblest  usefuJ  arts. 

Were  such,  dead  authors  could  not  firs. 

But  hnbiiudes  of  those  that  live : 
Who,  lifhtinar  him,  did  greater  lifhis  receive; 

He  dnUnM  from  ail,  and  all  thejr  knew. 
His  apprehensions  quick,  Ms  judgment  tme  j 

That  the  most  learnM  with  shame  confess 
His  knowledge  more,  liis  reading  only  leas. 

Of  all  this,  however,  if  the  proof  be  demanded, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  give  it;  the  atoms  of 
probability,  of  which  my  opinion  has  beeu 
formed,  Ke  scattered  over  all  his  works :  and  by 
him  who  thinks  the  question  worth  his  notice, 
his  works  most  be  perused  with  very  close  atten- 
tioo. 

Critioirai,  •ither  dtdactio  or  defenstve,  occupiea 
pMM,  tioepc  tlMa  pagta  wkich 
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hr  III*  tifvolox!  to  hiN  ]^»T'  "^ni;  b;l  none  •  f  his 
|»ii-r«i'oi«  %\i'ii'  I  %i-r  i!i-.  it  ••  rii'UH!!*.  "I'hoy  •iii\e 
iiol  l!u*  i'.uiti  ill!  V  t»r  a  ^1"  "'i-tl  s  \  U'.  Ill  V.  hich  rho 
ti  >»i  li  illol"  ilir  H^'iiii'i'tv  i»i':.'tv<i  hfMMher.  The 
|»<tii«t>.«  .III' )>i'\v.  Im-.ii;i-i.-i.K  luir  flit*  fitTii'Ut»  iiu^- 
ili'll  k\  .  i\H\  »*»»jil  ViMII^  ':'  »l|i-|»  L'V  i-'niio*. 
■Ii.»  -ijU  It  l".!!-*  iiKu  1  "i  |»i-  jH"i  j-l  lo'.  "^i^  iiii'ji  s 
•>i»i.l  iM  i.iM^ii  ti :  Liic  \t 'tiMi- :>  .11  \,.i(iinia'tij.  i,  ij 
\i:<tiiO(:<« .  \t  lial  IN  ii!'  (',  •>  j:i\  ;  %«li.(r  is^-fii. 
\%  ■*^*^i•iUiu\.  \W  'n\\  Ih*  'iioti&>h(  '•.•  int-ici  ii 
lii.ii'.t'ir  o«  !*  i-»|iu  II  '\  ;  'un,  wliilr  111'  !«<ii'-'i 
<i  iii«  !!'  n-HHi  «.Mi.  -N.ifiii,  H<*caiiii<u  I'l'iiSi'  I. Ill 
111  I  I  'ti  'i  ;li  M  -lh  '^*  n.  l''\f«\  iiiiis'.  iMV\"ti'-cii 
.»»  .S-  !».  »\  I  III!  ».:,('>,  .11  ui  '111  t|M  j-h-.lint -•*  ■  t' 
r\(>  %  ^xi  -,1.  l'ho^«i;li  jii  It* '-a>\,  ri(iii,ii>>  m  1. 1** 
!»!«•  ii  >uj;'i  4ii  ^-1  «ii^  cu  t  it  !*8s  'iii-ir  s  'iniliMii: 
li  I  <kii  ,     III.)  lii>>u^il  >iiio-  ll  M  i*aii<«'r  \ttii-\N-  ii|t<ii' 

til  li  I  «\M  ti.  «  ll»«  IM.VXl-U,  lit  «  il.lM*  Itiilliill, 
\  .         •Lit     '.»    il    .•!       »»»»i'H  if. 

I>      «i  .!.•    «kl«it-.\     '11.11  il    >«  til     'l^il    -'l?«i!\    --M'l.'l'.i 

ijtiiii.  itt- il    k    >k'>  «iMt-*ii  t    .-l     Mi>Kili;ii     IK\;('>. 

I  •  iil.kV    lki<t-t»iiK    ii«>..ii.        Pi  \  ill  II    :i    .liw.f.  -k    ..-if 

l.'Ki      .MI.I     'I.      Mllil.  Il        .i>A-«l|>>l  \i:|l).I    .1     St       >    .'It 

.III.-  .lit'  .ttiti.  •••ft'iiiK**  II  liii-  o  I'm- t  <i  iiu  KM 
t|i|>ts».    ■••  liikt     iii\     til  i-.iit.    •iiuii    iiui   'll  >  \' 

•  •it.vi.ii.<  Milli  tU.kiti.  «.  >t  iiiii  :u  lunik ->  tti.i) 
«  I  JiMl.  I  li.i  1   V  It-  t  •  (lai    I  ti>   ca  '.i\    !K'    .Utll.titxi, 

i<!i.  I    tit.Mi.:\i>i  iii«iu4«>ii.>\  .  um.  iHMit; -li^v-iv  o 

tsjii  tUll-    tmi    t!«*   tl  4   t.iiltti.  ll    1KI«   •!  >     •Hillllli'ilt 

•  u    i.i.t    iiii  u,i  it.-  s  .^i.k  .ti    .    •«.       I  Ut'  :H*iii<\    tt  1,1 

1.1  l-i  -tiU  li.t  llfitl  s!l-ki-««»^h<i  til  .1  i*(  .1.4.  IX  t.itr 
ii<  I    ll    .     ^,    I. •:!.•.     'S       .t.Ufitxl    '*!      l.i     -It  .t 'l.t<i;\\l 


!-'•»>. li    >.  .    '.it.1%-,  .iMit...  1  ^1  »*•«  .1 -It .  II .  s  -    i.\ 

m      k%%-«it«i    -4.      k-  «l  «%\>..«lt.k     ■•..!.    t-           ■■t'^l'il*'- 

-  t  ■  -.1   tt>    >    »«.i.i.i  -.i.    t.tiitk    '.»    •.<'ii.  ti.i\\-«i    .*« 

.«,.*.  ,1.      »    I   .-.       »  ^'l^i*    vl     It'     I    '...I  1    I.*     '.1    »!       ■' 

'»    ll    il    '».      ».r.,»i  U'     .t.  j;t..t^(,    iiiitii-tiAi     'If 

'.  I     ...  •.,!,!  ,»        .          ...»» .  *    -i    ■     i;   '^  • 


« :  .<  i.k    (i     •.-    t.i.ii.M'.     '..        u     «. -.1.1. 

til.-n;     •!     It  ,..i:tl,   ». 

Sui  ■  lii|.;:il  ■  -li-t  '.M  ;!l.lt  -I,  It  ■!■  ■  .11  i  ,•»  •  ■  ;■ 
It*      I't^      '.    iilv  ll     -|»   .!i»    '         '      'i  .         t\  .  ■      ^1     tt    -I  •.■, 

Iil.t  i\  .  'I.'!  t»f|i'  '  It'll  M.  1.  ^  .«;  •.  \  I  i-.-..  ■  .n. 
|»irlu.i-.|i>,i  Nl.i  t     k'\  I     1.'.  ■  .     ll      M.".'  I'll-.      \ 

ltlill|HI«ll*tHI  \|-|*  -|iV«'v>,|.  \  III,  •»,■  •..  i>il>.MII  ■' 
^•1  If  s^lliUMl  \  .  .liii  .:ii'  ■■il'iKlitt  I -tM  .'I  Ut.'.*!"  t* 
I  •  uii:tt  .11. i  'i.Mii;'!!. 

l-*»i'i\  I.t  i:.''ia.M' .ll"  ili.i'Mti:  M  'I'.i  •.•!■■  -.1- 
rils  tluiiif.N  iIm'Ii"  iiiri*  ilf-''nii,  ^i-  «i-..i^i;f  .  • 
|»tipiil:ii.  «^  rt\.'  .i>iii  t'.iiiu'i.i:.  -i-iiJir  riti  .'H'-- 
a.i.l  fToiii  u  :%it  f  .MMi'n  I  «Mt  iii  ri---!'  i.'!'"-" 'I 
i»a;fx  t -mL'!*  :i  :iTfar  nar*  ■»!'  r\«'  't-vi  ^l^  ."'  -u'r-. 
iJiir.  if  Hc  f\i.-f|>i  1  »i.'\\  MTimis.  "If  ■'.i^i'ti:'!--  w" 
Tiat'in',  l»>  w  ht»in  f'li-ir  im%h  t.»ri::"i.*'  ■■•  t-i.f  :i-.'i 
MM-*  i:«  !'i  •  MJafi*  itf  pi-fs,  ^  il"  .l.-I:r.i--\  -l  -«  I'  i-- 
tu»ri  \i:«:«  l.nlt'  knov  :i  tn  .mr  jiiilio-;*  ■  mir  .*pfi-fM 
lav  iiclor.-  tlu'in  i-i  a  Ueu'.>  ■♦(' ';t.!iUi<n>ii :  antl 
cv-y  iiia't  tnok  K»r  rvo' y  puryttst'  what  o:ib:ii-»." 
iiiiirhl  otTr  hiiii. 

riiiT-.*  w  15  ihfr-iore  Ivfort'  r.i.«  run..  ,i|*  Prv- 
il.'ii  till  iMn-iicil  vliflion,  ;i«.'  -ysffiii  mI*  WD^tis  at 
i)-i.-f  rfliTii-l  t'liiii  I'M-  jr  ;«i:ii'i'<  .-filonn's.TU'  u«\ 
a: III  I'lc-.'  rniiii  t'u'  harshnes*.'*  ot'  It'nns  appmpn- 
lit';!  u  ^.uliuulix  &.  t&     Wonli  too  fasulur,  oc 


too  remote,  defeat  the  jiiriiDiw  o"  i  zrr'.  T-m 
lho!W  m>umls  which  vt  ii'.u*  m  -na.!  :r  •  -i 
ftiar!«*(x*caHionfi,  wedo  no:  i-usi'^  -^r-r.,. .  *T..:!Ti 
iiiipn'S9ion»,  or  dcli|!bTfu:  iiiiut'*'!-  iiiii  vini.-' :«; 
which  He  ore  iiearfy  nmnir""..  v  n  i»""'»r  ■n  y 
•tL-fitr.  liraw  that  attentiun  or  tii*:iii?'*:"  la  -v  '.ii  i 
in*  y  >liouUl  tniuninit  lo  liiini!':. 

'''}M>f  happy  romhritlHiiih  c  r  -tl"  wr,.*  - 
.li>i;ni:«.'>iuM  piu'lry  irom  i)n»>«#  iiat  u^^i  n. 
i:t"ii:i.i.  •!  :  Hr  hail  iVw  vurcuur'r  i?-  h.'»v  *  •' 
-jio-t  ll  ;  iuv  row^K  had  not  yi  iMf.-i  Diuri  ♦•: ''  :/ 
;:ii' !>iainl  it\  or  rlini-nnit  fiiiiiiir-  iiai  ii'.r  >:-.?; 
•I'l."  li  r."  i-iilivf'ii  ijii*'  aiKiTin'T. 

Ii  iiia\  Ih*  duiibtcd  wiirrlieT  "WahT  un:  T-i- 
nuiii  i'ouid  have  ovfiboriic  tiir  prTiuiii**'?*  «  k!'« 
Ihtil  loll::  prevailed,  and  whicb  ev'*i  umi  »■  :f 
tuflii'i^^l  hy  tlip  protection  tiT  C  fvi»^  T:  £ 
•p'w  \fr>iirieati(in,  as  il  wat*  rall^r..  nay  •*  o  r- 
Miii't'il  ll*  oHiiii!  itf  OjilahliHhnieii:  ":  J>yf  *  . 
■  I'un  Hiv.*>t>  time  it  in  aii^mrmi  iiu:  £r^^vt 
j»\M-i'y  ha*  hail  no  lend* nr\  In  tv.uz-*^  :.-  .■*« 
liiiiiii  r  -.axa'^eiirs*. 

I'hf  iiHiifMiee  and  comprnhm^mr  li  <^ii  Isr- 
.u.i;«f  .,  \frv  ilhiFtrionsiy  disiilryfc  in  c.r 
lUK-nt.il  :raii4alioii!4  (.f  nnc'ieni  wm«-?  :  awrk 
uiiit  ll  5 he  Krrnrh  -eeni  lo  rehnfiuH't.  :b  ce*:*.'. 
.mil  wiiK-ti  \%v.'  were  Ump  miahif  u-  zie'T>-iin  «  ". 
tifAifMiv.  IVm  Juneion  ihniinui  j:  a«.  <*a:y  '. 
fiif>\  h>irai.v  almost  woni  hy  metre:  Fcl:;  lb;. 
^lio  ri>ii.'-iii|  urary  and  advrrsaTT.  c4:«ideTc  i*  if 
^iKiwiKii.<mi>iy  rvt)ui!>ite  in  a  irmn»>lalion  to  c:^'- 

iiK'  I'ur  line.  It  is  raid  that  i^andyfl,  HUvri 
Pi^iiin  fiiiii*  the  l»e«t  ven<itier  nl*  the  la«i  ar^. 
'la.^  -iMn;f  ifd  hanl  lo  compriw  e*ery  book  cx'r': 
K>ii.iiMi  -  \f  eraiiHirphones"  in  the  wme  nainUr 
III  i.iM'iw'ili  rite  ori^nal.     Holiday  had  rr- 

iii.!::'  il  «if  «*  ^itt  ttt  !^how  that  he  iindervtocd  k  < 
I. It  'I  ..  \\:i.\  >ii  Irilf  retard  to  the  prandeur  fi 
:  ■>  y  'iM.  ».  "If  wiitbility  ofhin  niimherB,  t!  i: 
I  -  Ti     "^  ■  .1- »  .'artMy  ho  called  versw-p  :    ih-y 

III,      •.'   •  i.i  xi'i-Mil   nluctance,  nor  wi!!  ;..- 

•  v  .,1  I  n  x^  *tf  r^-wnriii'd  by  understarr-;:  .. 
••i-.i.     i.".'n  !\    -.'.t\    ''jjt  «iirh  cojMrr?  w«.rc  :i 

-■■I*    .-   .1 !.;.*.<■:.. I  i:i<  liberty,  and  ?jn.C'.' 

.  It  ■..  X  .v  V- f.\  '\Mir  hf  hit  hij.'aut]ior«.  It 
t.  .  -       ...    t..'    ...    Pivtirn  To  tix  the  limit?  '.!" 

•  ■'    VI.   ■ 'V  \     ■■■■:  :r\«' M^  ju.-ai  lules  andcsar.!- 

^■-  I -_•'■. i;-^  .11'  WTMicd  vyr.ii  dif5er«"i ! 

:'        ■.- -,       >   nil  ■  »'»;i"  th.tl  the --nnir  n'.rii»-5 

\  -I-  -'.If.'  -.:<  M..*   .".«:«%-*  I.»f  ell  iraiii  in  l>«  th. 

'•'    .   •         ■     -i  ■    ll  ■  'i!« ''uM'.  fhr  clnsest  tran-!?a- 

•  ..  II.'.'  •.•>:»  fi-'ii  I'.  Tlif  best :  but  whe:i 
•i  V      ■    '.  1- .r-',       ■•  M    niii-!!    t.tkc    ifr*    nt^urui 

.  .i.-.,f  'A -tfi-  ■.irfi*<|«ii:u]frii-f  laiini.t  Ik*  oI»- 
■.I  •••■•.  -^  ii<««i>.i:\  'll  li»*  n:iiri'nt  w  JT.h  «cn:»'- 
iii.,.;_.  ■.;!:  \  I  111'.  •*  r'UM^'aiinii.rluM  I  fore,*' -;:}■'« 
p,.  .:,..,...,,„, I  <,.  ,„,..|.  ;is  paraphrase,  nor  *o 

,.,  .    1...   <;>i>l-|'|»'M*f."* 

\  !  ■•fir^-ifti  iaiiii'Uii'i"*  hav.i  dit!J*n'nt  stvlrp; 

••• ••  ■-• .  Hn-  .'itruM-.  Th»*  lurry,  and  the  Iiiini. 

.tif.     l-i  !'"f  :«p-t.,'r  .-him.'  nf  *Tvlc  j-r n5i^t>  thi- 

■•"*•  "il'laiif  wlMiti  !^ry(!''ti  pnnfifallv  <\;!t1* 
,  hiMMriti.T  :^t;^ia^fr.  Mf  is'o  "Thibit  his'author** 
j  r:iiuij:»»'.*  in  sm-h  \  !p'ss  ■•iMIcticn  as  fh"  author 
:  wi'nM  Imv.*  jnt"!  riifin,  hail  hi?  lanLwa::**  bc^n 
)  Kn-j'ixh  :  pii'i:''d  Tnanni  tiff  nee  i**  m^t  fo  lii»  -4  ft- 
'.  f  n«  ll  :  liyrHrh«)lif  al  «»stf  nratif^n  is  not  to  be  n> 
I  prpM-fil  :  nor  spptentiiMir*  arfi>ciutiun  to  havi-  it' 
I  point  I'lun-ed.     A   rransiator  is  to  bt*   like  bis 

aiit!>or ;  it  is  nor.  Iu9  bu»ness  to  excel  him. 
TharimimhiiMMrft 
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citnt  fiir  tbiir  vindicatioii ;  and  the  eflktt  pnv 
diieed  by  obsenrinjr  them  were  «o  happy,  that  I 
know  mtt  whether  th«y  weie  ever  oppowd  but 
by  Sir  Edward  Sherburne,  a  man  woose  leam- 
inff  was  irreat^r  than  his  powers  of  poetry,  and 
who,  being  better  qualified  to  gire  the  meaning 
than  the  spirit  of  Seneca,  has  introduced  his 
version  of  three  tragedies  by  a  defence  of  close 
translation.  The  authority  of  Horace,  which 
thff  new  translators  cited  in  defence  of  their 
pnctice,  he  has,  by  a  judicious  explanation^  taken 
uirly  from  them ;'  but  reason  wants  not  Horace 
to  support  it. 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  necessary  causes 
concur  to  any  great  effect :  will  is  wanting  to 
power,  or  power  to  will,  or  both  are  impeded 
by  external  obstnictions.  The  exigencies  in 
vihich  Dryden  was  condemned  to  pass  his  life 
are  reasonably  supposed  to  have  blasted  his  ge- 
nius, to  have  driven  out  his  works  in  a  state  of 
hnmaturity,  and  to  hare  intercepted  the  full- 
blown elegance  which  longer  growth  would  have 
supplied. 

PoTcrty,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is  sometimes 
too  hastily  accused.  If  the  excellence  of  Dry- 
den's  works  was  lessened  by  his  indigence,  thrir 
number  was  increased  :  anil  I  know  not  how  it 
will  be  proved,  that  if  he  had  written  less  he 
would  have  written  better ;  or  that,  indeed,  he 
would  have  undergone  the  toil  of  an  author,  jf 
be  had  not  been  solicited  hj  something  more 
pressing  than  the  love  of  praise. 

But,  as  is  said  by  his  *'  eebostian," 

What  had  be«n,  b  unknown  ;  what  Is,  appean. 

We  know  that  I>ryden*s  several  productions 
were  so  many  successive  expedients  for  his  sup- 
port ;  his  plays  were  therefore  oden  borrowea ; 
and  his  poems  were  almost  all  occasional. 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height  of 
excellence  can  be  expected  from  any  mind,  how- 
ever fertile  in  itpelf,  and  howe%'er  stored  with 
acquisitions.  He  whose  work  is  general  and 
arbitrary  has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  and  takes 
that  which  his  inclination  and  his  studies  have 
best  qualified  him  to  display  and  decorate.  He 
is  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publication  till  he  has 
aatisBed  \u^  friends  and  himself,  till  he  has  re- 
farmed  his  first  thoughts  by  subsequent  examin- 
ation, and  polished  away  those  faults  which  the 
f precipitance  of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to 
eave  behind  it.  Virgil  is  related  fo  have  poured 
out  a  great  number  of  lines  in  the  momincr,  and 
to  have  passed  the  day  in  reducing  tlicni  to 
fewer. 

Th*?  occasional  poet  ia  ':ircom»cribed  by  the 
narrowness  of  his  subject.  Whatever  canhap- 
p2n  to  man  has  happened  so  oflen,  that  little 
remains  for  fancy  or  invention.  We  have  been 
all  bom  ;  we  have  most  of  us  bcm  married ; 
an^l  so  many  have  died  before  us,  tliat  our  deaths 
can  suppi}'  but  few  materials  for  a  poet  In  the 
fiite  of  princes  the  public  has  an  interest ;  and 
what  happens  to  them,  of  good  or  evil,  the  poets 
have  always  considered  n  business  for  the  Muse. 
But  after  so  many  inauguratory  gratulatioiLS 
nuptial  hymns,  and  funeral  dirges,  he  must  be 
hijd^y  favourtAj  by  nsturc,  or  by  fortune,  wJio 
■ays  any  thing  m>t  said  before.  Kvcn  war  and 
cunqasst,  howeicr  splendid,  suggest  no  nsw 
' I ;  tho  truuDphint  chariot  <»  a  vidotious 


monarch  can  be  docked  onljr  with  tbnwe  oma* 
ments  that  have  graced  his  predecessors^ 

Not  rniy  matter  bin  time  is  wan.tr^:.  TLe 
poem  muat  noi  be  delayed  till  the  occasion  is 
to.-gotten.  The  lucky  moments  of  animated 
■maglnaiion  cannot  be'atteiided  ;  el^ances  and 
illustrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  praduai  ac- 
cumulation ;  the  ooroposition  niusi'be  despa'ch- 
ed,  while  conversation  is  )  et  busy,  and  admira- 
tion fre^ ;  and  haste  is  to  be  made,  lesi  some 
other  event  should  lay  hokl  uytor.  mankind. 

Occasional  compositions  may  however  secure 
to  a  writer  the  praise  both  of  leamiii§:  and  faci- 
lity ;  for  they  cannot  be  the  effect  of  kng  stuchr, 
and  must  be  furnished  immediaiely  from  the 
treasures  of  tlie  mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  first  public 
event  which  called  forth  Dryden's  poetical 
powers.  His  heroic  stanzas  hnve  iieaulies  and 
defects ;  the  thoughts  are  \ngorous,  and,  tiiou^h 
not  always  proper,  show  a  m.nd  replete  triLh 
ideas ;  the  numbers  are  smooth ;  and  the  dic- 
tion, if  not  altogether  correct,  is  elegant  and 
e&sy. 

Davenant  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his  fa- 
vourite author,  though  *'  Gcndibert  *'  never  ap- 
pears to  have  been  popidar ;  and  from  Davenant 
lie  learned  to  please  his  ear  with  a  stanza  of 
four  lines  alternately  rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  versification; 
there  are  in  this  early  production  no  traces  uf 
Donne's  or  Jonson's  ru^gedness ;  but  he  d'd  not 
so  soon  free  his  mind  from  ilie  ambition  of 
forced  conceits.  In  his  verses  -on  the  Rcstora- 
tion,  he  says  of  the  King's  exile. 

He,  lostM  by  fate, 
Could  taste  no  sweets  of  youth**  (lesireJ  age, 
But  found  his  life  too  uue  n  pilf^rimafc 

And  afterwards,  to  show  how  virtue  and  wis- 
dom arc  incrca!ied  by  adversity,  he  makes  this 
remark  : 

Well  ml?ht  the  ancient  poets  then  confer. 
On  Ni^h't  the  honour'd  name  o\' count  lor^ 
Since  struck  with  rays  ofj)rospemus  fortune  blind. 
We  lig[ht  alone  in  dark  amiaioiis  fliul. 

His  praise  of  Monk's  dextenry  comprises 
such  a  cluster  of  thoughu  tmallied  to  riic  uri- 
other,  as  will  not  elsewhere  be  easily  fi^und ; 

Twas  Monk,  whom  Providence  df^ign'd  to  loose 
Those  real  boiMU  fal^e  frceilum  ili«J  lmpni»e 
The  l)le<«sed  saints  that  wnich'il  iAih  lurnipg  scerjs 
Dill  from  their  utars  with  j'iyfu»  wnmle    lean, 
To  i»efi  Kmall  clews  draw  vB»ie>«t  weisrht^  alon;, 
N«it  in  thehr  bulk,  but  In  tHrir  orilt-r  ^trone. 
Thus  penciUcan  by  one  »(iirlit  touch  re^ore 
Smiles  to  that  chanireil  fwc    that  wept  bellire. 
With  caw.  such  forii»  rhimcra*  we  prrsiic, 
As  fancy  frame!",  fr»r  fancy  h^  subdue  : 
But,  when  ourj^lve.i  m  »•  ii«»n  we  lM>tMke, 
K  ffhuiu  the  miiit  like.irtiM  (hat  rhemifin  maxf. 
How  Imnl  wa>«  then  hi<  lask,  at  onci?  to  Le 
What  ill  the  Ixwlr  natiifiil  we  »-re  I 
Mail'/'  Archiicrt  •li-iiii*'ily  diil  onbin 
The  charge  *f  muscles.  ncrvi's,  and  of  the  l>raln, 
Throiii(h  *ie^  lesi*  comniiu*  ^Mriitio  lUjipeiise 
The  iiprfngs  of  motion  from  the  feat  ofueuse: 
«Tw^  not  the  hasty  produrt  uf  a  day, 
Bi«  the  well  ripened  fro  t  of  wi-re  delay. 
/fc,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  mrook, 
Would  let  them  play  awhile  unm  ilie  hook. 
Our  healthful  fmtd  the  fUimach  lah«uirs  thus. 
At  ftr^t  embracinjr  what  it  siraielit  dcth  crush. 
W|j«e  leaches  will  n4Jt  rain  receipu  ulitrude. 
While  growlnif  p»iins  pronounce  the  humi»urs  cnidr 
Deaf  to  complaliiiM  they  u  ait  uptm  the  ill. 
Till  avm  aafii  cri«b  auUMilu  (Uir  skUl. 


too 


tMtYHE]^. 


H«  h-id  not  yet  Ieam»l,  indeed  he  ncrcr 
Uamed  well,  to  forbear  the  improper  use  of  my- 
iholo-^y.  After  hating  rc%rarJed  the  heathen 
d«icie8  f:)r  iheir  care. 

With  Alfa  who  the  sacred  altar  strove  ? 
To  ail  the  •ea>cniU  Charles  an  offering  owes ; 
A  bull  I » thee,  rortunus,  shall  be  slain ; 
A  ram  to  you,  ye  TempMU  of  the  Main. 

He  telU  us,  in  the  language  of  religion, 

rrayer  sionnM  the  skies,  and  raristi'd  Charles  firora 

thence. 
As  heav*n  iuelfb  took  by  riolence. 

And  afkerward:!  meutions  one  of  the  most  awful 
pjLMj^ges  ot  Saciretl  History. 

Other  con«its  there  arc,  tix>  curious  to  be 
c|Qite  omitttHi ;  as, 

F«w  bf  exanipte  asost  we  simiM  befbre, 

AmI,  f  ;a*»-likc,  dcdrueaa  laix'J  with  frailty  bon. 

H.>w  far  he  was  ret  fr-nn  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  fjunJ  his  sea:iin«»n:s  on  natures,  appears 
ff  vrt  the  cx:raT;\;xa:i:e  of  his  fiouons  and  hyper- 
Kiles: 

Th*  winds  that  -levor  OHxlerauon  knew, 
Atrail  i.»  b  ow  tvx»  much,  ivv  rai.-.tiy  blew ; 
Or  tfOtoI'Mvath  with  >tv.  cuuM  iwten.arj* 
Thstf  4Cniiieu*d  iiuu:;.-^ — 
k  u  tto  kx^er  RHHKm  eh«au  vow  view ; 
Ai>  Vv>u  lu.'vt  it.  ttttf  Uml  appr'sichc^ch  yoa ; 
Ti%e  a.*!  rvtar.**.  aiul  i:>  lue  whH*  it  «  an 
TIM  aairk«  ol'|v.iitvMtce  a.kI  A^mvw  bear*.. 

I  kn>w  nckt  wUc.her  this  lancy,  however  little 
be  tu  Talue,  ^a-i  n»^;  UkToweil.  A  French 
pv;  read  to  .VlAihirlv  some  verses,  in  whicli  he 
ro;».x^se:iis  k-^ranoi*  a^  nwving  mu  of  its  place  to 
ro?j;VvMh»?  Kiiu.  **'riiou:;h  this,**  said  Mal- 
Hvvbo,  "  was  in  my  liiMv*,  i  do  not  remember 
i;.*' 

Hisp>c.n  on  I  ho  "Coronal  ion'*  has  a  more 
cvo:^  ten  »r  lA'  ilir>;«:;ht.  Son»o  lines  deserve  to 
h  •  qu.ued : 

Von  have  :\\wy  ly  (jui'nc'ri!  sfiliiion's  brand  ; 
Aii>l  Xf»ui.  (hill  Imru  d  it,  <>i)  y  wrariiMihe  Innd  : 
Tht»  iea.ou4 «<»oi-»  ihai  durjn'  iu»i  iiust  iheir  cause, 
5».»  lar  Iroin  i'«oir  nwu  wi;i  ft.-«  lo  ihe  laws, 
Him  lor  ihoir  innpiro  aiul  ili*>ir  I'ViiodiHlic, 
AiKJ  thrir  »pjH«al  aliMU' i(»  (..-tsar  make. 

H:M'o  niiy  lHM*»*anl  m^'  ji  irlicle  of  tliat  old 
Vv'i^iHru'ion,  of  \\  lii.'!i,  I  lK*li«  V  ;•,  in  »ill  his  works, 
ihf.v  is  n  >i  un.nlui  : 

Nor  U  It  duty,  «»r  tnir  h<i}v«  tt!o;«e, 
C»vaio4  lUwi'iuy,  bm  full  Jruitatn. 

\\  the  verses  tt>  the  Lord  Chani'cllor  Claren- 
tl  »n,  two  years  a^^v\va^ds,  is  a  conreit  so  hoj>€- 
l '^s  nl  ibo  fii-Mi  view,  ih.u  tUw  would  have  at- 
luuiptjll  it  ;  a;ul  s-i  MicHMsfnlly  lal>oured,  that 
ih  nijjh  a*  htHi  it  »;ivcs  tlir*  reader  more  perplexity 
that  jdeaturt*.  ami  sfcenn  haixlly  worth  the  study 
th  r  ii  e  »in,  yet  ii  niiisi  be  vafn«»d  as  a  proof  of 
u  m.nd  at  onee  suStle  and  o.  imprehensive : 

In  nj>eu  pnMp«*(  i  noihin?  IxiudAj  our  eye, 
Until  ihu  eurih  -f»euH  juinM  unio  ihe  sky  : 
•o  In  ihU  hemhphero  our  utmost  vitw 
U  »  Iv  buuntled  by  »nir  king  anil  you  : 
Our  -liihi  I*  limited  whcr«  you  are  jolnd, 
Au.l  buyond  ihwl  no  fariher  heaven  cnn  ftnO. 
•o  well  your  virtues  do  with  hitsjree, 
That  ihouifh  your  orbs  of  different  ifreatness  be, 
Yist  bmh  are  Ibr  each  other  s  um  disposed, 
II I  no  inclose,  an*l  yours  to  be  Inclosed. 
N  »r  could  another  in  vour  room  have  been, 
Kxce|)t  an  emptiness  had  come  between. 

Tno  comparison  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  In- 
Uio  U iva4  all  NtembUtoca  too  (kr  behind  it: 


And  as  the  tnfiea  were  nee  fbend  belbre 
Those  rteh  perfnawd  wbscb  (rum  the  happy  shoie 
The  winds  upon  their  baixny  wing*  conveyed, 
Whose  guilty  sweetness  firnt  their  world  betray'd ; 
80  by  your  counsels  we  are  brought  lo  view 
A  new  and  unitiseuver  d  worhl  in  you. 

There  is  another  compmrisoa,  fo.*  there  is  little 
else  in  the  poem^  of  which,  though  perhaps  it 
cannot  be  explained  into  plain  prosaic  mean- 
ing, the  mincT  pcrceJTes  enough  to  be  deliglued, 
aiid  readily  forgiven  its  obscurity  for  iu  magni- 
licence: 

How  strans^cly  active  are  the  ans  ofpeaee. 
Whose  reatieMS  nuiUoios  i«a»  sh*a  wars  do  cease ! 
Peace  is  not  freed  froaa  EativrK,  but  from  noise ; 
And  war  mure  force,  hot  rr«  ■sore  pains  euiploys 
Such  in  the  mif  hty  «viA9e«»  «f  ftmt  mind. 
That,  liiie  ihe  earth  s.  a  kii«««e«r  seuse  behind : 
While  you  so  suvoosh^y  taca  ^vi  roll  our  sphere. 
That  rapid  motioo  diief  itic  rviic  «{if>rar. 
For  a9  in  nature's  ewsfcuMK.  mA  the  throng 
Of  flying  orb*  whiie  mwat  -m-  Msae  aloog. 
All  seems  at  rem.  u-  die  ihitutaUtve, 
Mov  d  by  the  sc>cQ  •tf!  xIh-  -auna  •xvur.i^jnj 
So,  earned  on  by  vftur  urwtuauiii'  rate. 
We  rest  in  pe;^^'  a:itl  vut  u.  jiuunk  share. 

To  this  succv<e£  ihur  Jmov  wiydi  perhaps  9t- 
ford  Drydeu''s  E^'b:  u'lcnin  4C  :.!lutw  penetraa^ 
remarks  on  himiun  mLiirrv.  nnr  whiai  he  accsa 
to  have  be<cn  psnulittri^  [in-nunii : 


Let  envy  then  thn»  eitmnh  '^Mtftsn  you  see. 
From  which  the  hiqi|vi  '(HMMr-nHmbe  liree; 
Envy,  tlial  <kM«  with  mMin:«i  rvaaae. 
The  joy  and  the  rc«-nH{H  i'<  muNt  pride. 

Into  this  poem  he  sif«»i»  :o  hare  collected  all 
his  powers;  %.aX  x£<i:  :his  he  did  not  of.es 
bring  up.^n  hi.«  »av.?  fiiviS  stiibbr>rn  and  unmal 
Ie;ible  tnoiigh:*;  iS?!l  ;a*a  specimen  of  his  abil!'- 
ties  to  unite  :!'.?  cwrtji:  nrajwiable  matter,  he  has 
conrludv'd  v.:!h  !;\r»rs  'oi  ^»^.sch  I  think  not  my- 
self ohiigetl  !o  ::*!  'A^  "IT xn^n^r: 

Yet  uiiim|Mir*d  wnh  **NM:r»,  or  with  lime. 

Your  age  biii  stem*  w  ..  1  ew  \i»uih  t«»  climb. 
Thus  hlMveiily  S.x*.'i  -  si  •  our  lime  l>eset. 
And  n>e!».<«i'.re  o'la'i!:-.-.  iMM  >h.Tre  no  purl  of  it* 
And  siiil  it  9\\\iU  wii'tout  a  ni  irht  increase. 
Like  this  new  yttir.  %km-.><  uhkkmu  never  cease. 
For,  »»incc  rhv  i:'..>it ■»•!.*  c  ».t->e  \ou  have  t>egun 
Id  'ei!  by  rhnrles.  *•»  '.hi;  t'.  by  the  Sun, 
It  mn-(t  UvHh  \vt>ic:iib*««'  MiJ.  iinmorul  |m>ve, 
Beeau^e  ihti  cenUe  ot  it  j.>  ai»>»«e. 

In  (lie  "Annus  Mira^iliN**  he  returned  to 
the  o'-iatiain,  uhieh  fx^Kw  th:\t  time  he  totally 
quitiotl,  iM  rhaps  from  cx;»?riencc  of  its  inconve- 
nienre,  for  he  ron»plaii\s  «>f  its  difficidtv.  This 
is  one  of  his  irr«  itfsi  atUMiipis.  Ele  had  suli- 
jccts  rqii:\l  to  his  a'>ilitif  s,  a  great  naval  war, 
and  th'*  fire  of  London.  Bit  ties  have  alwavs 
l^een  described  in  heroic  jM>t^try  ;  but  a  sea-fi^ht 
and  artillery  had  yet  soauihing  of  novelty. 
New  arts  arc  lone  in  the  world  before  poets 
describe  them;  f!>r  they  K^rrow  every  thing 
from  their  predeces^^ors,  aivl  commonly  derive 
very  little  from  nature  or  from  life.  Boileau 
was  the  first  French  writer  that  had  ever  ha- 
zarded in  verac  the  mention  of  modem  war,  or 
the  effects  of  cfunpowder.  We,  who  are  1cm 
afraid  of  novelty,  had  already  posseasioo  of 
those  dreadful  images.  Waller  had  deacribed  a 
sea-fight  Milton  had  not  yet  transferred  the 
invention  of  fire-arms  to  the  rebellious  angels. 

This  poem  is  written  with  great  diligenceu 
vet  does  not  fully  answer  the  expectation  raised 
by  such  subjects  and  such  a  writer.  With  the 
stum  of  DftTtaant  Ke  hta  i 


Dai^fpaf, 


iOl 


•f  pmnthetb  Aod  incidentel  diMinntioD,  mud 
•tops  iris  nairmtiTe  for  a  wise  reimrk. 

The  general  ikuU  19,  that  he  afiord*  more  sen* 
Jimont  than  deacripCion,  and  does  not  so  moeh 
impresa  acenea  npon  the  fancy,  as  deduce  conae- 
queoces  and  make  comparisonff. 

The  initial  etanias  bavc  rather  too  moch  re- 
MabUnce  to  the  first  linea  of  Waller's  pQ«m  on 
the  war  with  Spain ;  peihaps  soch  a  beginning 
is  natural,  and  could  not  be  avoided  without 
a0ectation.  Both  Waller  and  Dirden  might 
take  their  hint  from  the  poem  on  the  civil  war 
of  Rome,  **Orbem  jam  totum,^«&c. 

Of  the  King  collecting  his  navj,  he  aaySi 

k  M«m*  aa  every  thip  their  wnrerel^  knows, 

HU  awTuI  eiimnum*  (hey  m  mhiii  obey  ; 
80  hear  the  vcaly  henl«  when  PrtKeus  blows, 

Ami  so  10  pasture  TulUm  (hroiish  Ihe  sea^ 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  beh'ere  that  Dryden 
bad  written  the  two  first  lines  seriously,  and 
that  some  wag  had  added  the  two  latter  in  bur- 
lesKiue.  Who  would  expect  the  lines  thatim- 
roeaiately  follow,  which  arc  indexed  perhaps  in- 
decently hvperbolical,  but  certainly  in  a  mode 
totally  different  7 

To  tee  ib'ut  fleet  upon  the  ocenn  moTe, 
Ansel*  drew  wiiie  the  cun»in<t  of  the  ■kie« ; 

Awl  Heaven,  mm  if  there  waiit**!!  Hght*  abore. 
For  lapert  made  two  g laihi^f  cuinet*  ri^e. 

Tlie  description  nf  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will 
aflford  a  very  complete  specimen  of  the  descrip- 
tiooa  in  this'poem : 

And  now  appmach'd  their  fleet  from  Im.'ij,  fra tight 

With  alt  ilie  rirheA  of  the  ri-'in?  nun  : 
ind  prerintiii  mind  fniin  (•onti.ern  climHtea  brought, 

The  fatal  re'^kma  where  the  war  begun. 

Mike  hanteil  mMom,  rouKioua  of  their  Atnre, 
Tlieir  wavlMil  wraith  to  Norway*^  cnaai  ihey  bring : 

Then  flrsi  tfie  Nunh'-*  cold  t>4i«iiin  fpicesi  Inire, 
AihI  Winter  bromled  on  itie  Eaateni  Spring. 

By  the  rich  pcer.i  we  found  our  perfum*d  prey, 
Wliich.  llniikM  with  rockn.  did  cl"«e  in  covert  lie : 

And  roiiiNl  ahiHit  their  tnurd*hn^rai>iion  lay, 
At  otu'9  to  ilireaten  and  invite  ibe  eye. 

/lertjer  than  cannon,  and  than  rook^  more  hard, 

Tlie  Eofli'ih  inaiertake th*  iMie<|nal  war: 
Seven  ship;*  alone,  by  which  the  prin  is  barred, 

Besiege  the  Indies,  and  ull  Deninurk  dare. 

rhe«e  flfht  like  hnsbamN,  but  like  loTera  those  ; 

The«  fain  would  k<^ep.  and  ihoM  more  fain  enjoy  ; 
Ami  !■»  such  height  tli'-ir  rr^tntk:  pai^ioit  rmws. 

Thill  what  btMh  l<>ve,  b<Hb  hazard  co  deetroy  : 

Amiilft  whole  henp.«  of  vpicea  lisrhts  a  ball, 
Aid  IIOA-  ih^  r  iMloiira  armM  asrainM  them  fly  ; 

faiie  |ire  ioiuly  hy  i»haiirrM  porcelain  fall, 
AihI  »<iiue  by  uroniat'ic  •plintcrs  die  : 

And,  fhf»u«h  by  lempert^ofihe  priz^  bereft, 
lit  flfaven^a  iticlcmenry  aome  ea«e  we  find  { 

Our  li»e?t  we  vanijmxlrd  by  our  valour  left, 
And  only  yictdud  to  the  5cai  and  wind. 

In  this  manner  is  the  siibimo  too  oHen  mingled 
with  the  ridiculous.  The  Dutch  seek  a  shelter 
ibr  a  wealthy  fleet :  thifi  surely  needed  no  illus- 
trati«Mi ;  yet'they  roust  fly,  not  like  all  the  rest  of 
nankimi  on  the  same  occasion,  but  "  like  hunt- 
ed castors,**  and  they  might  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  hunted ;  for  we  winded  them  by  our 
aosea  their  perfumes  betrayed  them.  The 
ktubamd  and  the  lover,  though  of  more  dignity 

domestic  to 
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the  caator,  are  images   too  c 
»  prapvly  with  Hm  haaondf 


two  qsatraina  that  ibiloir  are  worthy  ^  tb« 
Antbor. 

The  accooDt  of  the  dillemit  aenaatiefiflr  WTlh 
which  the  two  fleets  retired,  when  the  t^ghi 
them,  is  one  of  the  frirest  flowers  oi 

igtiah  poetry: 

Tke  niftn  emnss  oe,  w  eagT  la  paw 
The  cooebat  Mill,  and  ikej  aaliaacd  10  Icavt ; 

Till  the  laac  ftremka  of  dvinf  day  wiibdrvw. 
And  do«lxfiil  BK)onlif&  did  oor  rage  decefva. 

In  th*  English  fleet  each  skip  resoands  with  joy. 
And  lood  apptauae  of  ihrir  great  leader's  mom  ; 

In  fierv  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy, 
Anif,  alomberiag,  smite  at  iht  hnagiuHl  iaiaa 

Ifot  so  the  HollaiMl  fleet,  who.  tif^  and  done, 
StretchM  ou  their  decks,  like  weary  oxen  lie ; 

Faint  sweau  all  down  their  aughiy  snembers  roa 
(Vast  bulks,  wkich  iaute  souls  bat  Ul  supply.) 

In  dreams  ihey  fiearfol  |«reiJpfees  tread. 
Or,  shipwreck^,  labour  10  some  distairt  slwra ; 

Or,  in  dark  churches,  walk  among  the  dead  ; 
They  wake  wfch  bomyr,  aod  dars  aleep  bo  •«». 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  appn^ 
priate  terms  of  art  should  be  sunk  in  gciieral 
expressions,  because  poetry  is  to  speak  a  uni- 
versal language.  Thia  mle  is  rtill  stronger  with 
regard  to  arts  not  liberal,  or  conflncd  to  few ; 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  common  know 
ledge ;  and  of  this  kind,  certainly,  is  technical 
navijFation.  Yet  Dryden  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
sea-6ght  ought  to  be  deacribed  m  the  nautical 
language ;  ^  and  certainly,**  says  he,  **  as  thoesL 
who  in  a  logical  disputation  keep  to  general 
tennis  would  hide  a  fallacy,  so  those  wlw  do  it 
in  poetical  description  would  veil  their  igno- 
rance." 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience :  for  by  ex- 
perience at  last  we  learn  as  well  mliat  will  please 
ai»  what  will  profit  in  the  battle,  his  terma 
seem  to  have  been  blown  away ;  but  bedcaia 
them  liberally  in  the  dock  : 

So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  ?iie. 
Some  tltive  old  oaknm  thmueh  each  ^eam  and  rift; 

Their  left  hand  doe'4  the  ealkinr-imn  suiite. 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  ihey  li.'L 

With  boiliiie  pkrh  another  near  at  hand 
(From  fri^iMlly  Swe«len  brourhi)  the  aeams  inatojis 

Which,  well  laid  n>r,  the  caU-*«a  wavea  wrthi^iaml. 
And  shake  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  dr(»p9. 

Soine  the  ^all^d  rope^  with  danby  marline  bind, 
Or  sear'ClfKh  maau  with  rtroue  tarpawllne  coats  . 

To  try  new  shrooda  one  nru>nnt9  into  the  wind. 
And  one  below  their  ease  ur  iiiiffi>css  nuie«. 

I  nuppose  there  is  not  one  term  which  every 
reader  aoes  not  wish  away. 

His  digression  to  the  original  and  progress  of 
navigation,  with  his  prospect  of  the  advancement 
which  it  shall  receive  from  the  Ro^-al  Society, 
then  newly  instituted,  may  be  considered  aa  an 
example  seldom  equalled  of  seasonable  excur- 
sion and  artful  return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  roe  discontented ; 
he  says,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  philosopherv. 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  cnmmerce. 
By  which  remoteft  regions  are  allied. — 

Which  he  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a  note 
**  by  a  more  exact  meaaore  of  longitude.**  It 
had  better  become  I>ryden*s  learning  and  «enioa 
to  have  laboured  science  into  poetry,  and  hayo 
abown,  by  oipUimiig  longitude,  that  versa  did 
Doi  ntoe  tiN  Mm  nf  phUoM>phy. 


lOS 

BisdbKr^ckM  oT  tbe  fire  »  paimcd  by  ia»- 
'^^rmfruLkUnny  oai  of  a  mind  oeuer  rw  —if  io 
tesdon  than  lo  fe«L  Tb«  c  ^n&i^.-ab.xi  of  &  caj, 
'  With  all  Us  tunwiKi  of  eoacnautant  clutr»3,  la 
one  of  ihe  mrjirt  tir^auAfA  Apfsr,uueltM  vhtdk  diits 
ir.>.  !4j  c  in  oSsr  to  htiman  eyes ;  yet  u  Kerns 
to  riiie  ihd::  emoCinQ  in  the  breaMof  cae  poet ; 
h*  watclies  the  flame  coolly  from  street  to  street, 
with  n>w  a  reflection,  and  acm  a  sanik,  tiil  at 
Uif  he  mei^  the  Kin^,  fur  whom  he  mske*  a 
spe^^h,  rather  tedious  in  a  time  so  busy ;  and 
then  follows  aj^iin  the  pr'-kf^resA  of  the  fire. 

There  are,  li>weTe-,  in  this  pa.-t  »xiie  pas- 
s:igej  that  dese.-re  altenuon ;  as  in  the  b^in* 
ning; 

The  (iiKfenee  ofiradea  and  nnijefuJ  sain. 
And  luxury  omrc  kale,  Mkcp  wen  taal ! 

AM  WAi  ihe  5i;hc's,  and  ir.  her  silent  ret^ 

yi'*  luttu^l  (h«  r«^  of  ?f  acare  diJ  iiirade 
III  thu  ficep  quiet-^— 

The  expreva>n  "All  was  the  Night's,"  is 
taken  f.-oni  :5cncc.i,  who  remarks  on  Virgil's 
linfj, 

Omnia  noeti*  erant,  plaeida,  ecmpo9ta  qmittt, 
tliat  he  mig^it  hare  concluded  better. 

Omnia  nacti*  eranL 

The   fiUowing  quatrain  is  Tigorous  and  ani- 
mated : 

The  a:ho5W  of  iraitnrs  from  ihe  briJre  descend 

With  bi>i<i  fanatic  spectre*  to  rejoice  ; 
Atx>ut  the  fire  itiio  a  daiice  thej  bend. 

And  HUis  their  itabbaih  notes  with  feeble  roice. 

His  prcdiciion  of  the  imnroTemento  whicli 
shall  be  made  in  the  new  city  is  elegant  and 
poniical,  nnd  with  an  event  which  p'^ets  cannot 
always  boast  has  been  happily  verified.     The 

Cocm  concliules  with  a  .simile  that  might  have 
ct  cr  been  omitted. 

l)ry<l^^n,  who'i  ho.  wrote  tliis  poem,  seems  not 
yrf.  fully  lo  have  rorm»;d  his  versification,  or 
KCtll'jd  his  system  of  ])iopriciy. 

From  this  timci  he  addictfd  himself  almopt 
wli'>lly  t')  the  KtHj^e,  *'  to  which,'*  says  hf*,  *'my 
;,'«:ri  II,  ii.;vcr  iim.^li  inclined  nic,"  in«'rely  as  the 
jn')>t  prf>rit.ibl<?  inaikctfor  poetry.  By  wriiinu 
tra^cflic*?  in  rhvnio,  he  cf>nt.iiui«'d  to  im]>:-ovc  }iis 
dirti  »n  and  his  nMnib«".-«.  Ac^'»rdinir  to  ihr. 
dpiiiion  of  riarie,  who  liad  slndicid  his  w  jiks 
^vith  irr»: It  otfenlion,  he  sirftied  his  priiHMple.-*  of 
vorsificifif»n  in  1676,  wlien  lie  produced  the  play 
of  "  An.-cnj:  Zr  bo  ;"  and,  aeponlinij  to  his  o^\n 
account  of  the  short  time  in  which  he  wrote 
*'  TyrannK".  Lovf,"  and  "  The  S^ate  of  Inno- 
cence," he  sorin  «)bLMined  the  ftill  clfecL  of  dili- 
g.Miec,  and  nddcd  faeilify  to  (jxaci  n^ss. 

Rhyrn^  has  l>crn  so  lonjf  bttnishcd  from  the 
tKca' re,  that  wc  know  not  its  eflfccts  tipon  the 
pnssions  of  an  audience  :  but  it  has  this  conve- 
nienr^c,  that  sentences  a' and  more  independent 
on  each  other,  and  striking  passajjcs  ar»^  ihcre- 
f)re  €".M\\y  selected  and  relained.  Thus  the 
descripti(m  of  ni;;ht  in '"The  Indiin  Emi>eror," 
nnd  the  rise  and  fall  of  empire  in  "  The  Con- 
qu*st  of  Gran.ida,"  are  more  frequently  re}>e,atcd 
intxn  any  lines  in  "AH  for  Love,"  or  "Don 
Sebastian." 

To  search  his  plays  for  vigorous  sallies  and 
sententious  elegances,  or  to  fix  the  dates  of  any 
little  pieces  which  he  wrote  by  chance,  or  by 
solicitation,  wero  labour  tno  tedioua  and  minute. 

Hit  dramatic  labours  did  not  ao  whTlIy  ab* 


r  inrb  Ha  tbaa^os^  but  that  he  proma'gited  tbt 
livs  ot  innaiA-J  )a  in  a  p.'efaco  to  tiie  English 

.  Epiritles  of  Ovid ;  one  of  which  he  transited 
unaei^  and  an'>cber  in  conjunction  with  the 

SEariofMatrm^e. 

"  Abesa.<jm  and  Achitophel**  is  a  work  so 
well  known,  tiut  a  particular  criticism  is  supers 
duous.  If  i:  be  emidjdered  as  a  poem  political 
and  cooi.-»>ve.-^aI,  it  will  be  f  lUiid  to  comprise 
ail  the  exccLVnci?:*  of  whicli  the  subjacl  is  sus- 
ceptibie ;  acri.i>iQy  of  censure,  ele|jaiire  cf  jirai&e, 
arUul  delinejLtion  of  characters,  x-arLcry  uitd  vie- 
oar  of  :»ea:imeft-,  lutppy  turns  of  luiivuupe,  aiHl 
pleasing  harmony  oi  numbers ;  and  iiB  these 
raised  to  such  a  height  as  can  scaixxslr  be  found 
in  any  other  English  composition. 

It  is  nx,  however,  without  fault ;  some  lines 
are  ineiegan:  or  improper,  and  loo  many  are 
irreligi«KBiy  iieentious.  The  original  slnicture 
of  the  poem  was  defective;  allegories  drawn  to 
great  length  will  always  break  ;  Charles  cook) 
not  run  crtaticually  parallel  witli  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  inconveni- 
ence ;  it  admitted  hiile  imagery  or  description ; 
and  a  l«>nir  px^in  of  mere  sentiments  easily  be> 
comes  ted  I  >us ;  though  all  tlic  parts  are  forcible, 
and  every  line  kiiKli(.s  new  rupture,  the  reader, 
if  not  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  somctliing 
that  sootlis  th?  fancy,  grows  weary  of  admira- 
tion, and  defers  the  rest. 

As  an  appro.ich  to  the  historical  truth  was  ne- 
cessary, the  action  and  catastrophe  were  not  in 
the  Poe:'s  power ;  there  is  ihcrefbrc  an  unpleas- 
ing  disproportion  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  We  a;e  alarmed  by  a  faction  formed  of 
many  STts,  various  in  their  principle?,  but  acree- 
in^  in  tlieir  purpose  of  mischief;  formidable  for 
their  number**,  and  strong  by  their  supports; 
while  the  KiniiVs  friends  arc  few  and  weak. 
The  chiefs  on  cilhe.-  pait  are  set  forth  to  view; 
but,  when  expeclation  is  at  the  height,  the  King 
makes  a  spccch,  and 

H<^ncef«»nh  a  series  of  new  (imea  began. 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  un  enchanted 
castle,  with  a  wide;  moat  nnd  lofty  battlements, 
walls  of  marble  and  gate««  of  brass,  which  vanishes 
at  on(  c  into  air,  when  the  destined  knight  blows 
his  horn  before  it  ? 

In  the  s.cond  part,  written  by  Tate,  there  is  a 
long  inserti  m,  which,  lor  its  poignancy  of  satire, 
exceeds  any  part  of  the  former,.  Personal  re- 
sentment, thoni,-h  !io  laudable  motive  to  satire, 
can  add  jjreat  force  to  general  principles.  Self- 
love  is  a  busy  prompter. 

"  The  Medal,"  written  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  "Absalom  and  Achitophcl,"  but  upon 
a  narrower  plan,  gives  less  pleasure,  though  it 
discovers  equal  abilities  in  the  writer.  The  su- 
perstructure cannot  extend  beyond  the  founda- 
tion ;  a  s:inglc  character  or  incident  cannot 
furnish  as  many  ideas  as  a  series  of  events,  or 
multiplicity  of  nj^cnts.  This  poem,  therefore, 
since  lime'  has  left  it  to  itself,  is  not  much  read, 
nor  perhaps  generally  understood ;  yetitabonnds 
with  touches  boih  of  humorous  and  serious  satire. 
The  picture  of  a  man  whose  propensions  to  mis- 
chief are  such  that  his  best  actions  arc  but  in- 
ability of  wickedness,  is  very  skUtully  delineated 
and  strongly  coloured  : 

Pow*r  was  hi«  aim :  but.  thrown  firom  that  prctcnct.  } 
The  wretch  tarn^  kwu  hi  Mt  own  ^■^ifrtq  I 

And  malice  reconcil'd  him  to  his  irineek  ) 
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Rim,  In  ihft  anguMi  ofliif  muI,  ha  aairM } 

ICfiuirJMl  AMCersUU  than  ht?  duarrv  U  ; 

BaJmJd  bin  now  exalieU  into  iruM  ; 

Il.#  couiiaela  nft  con?enirni,  i^^lduln  jiial ; 

C'eu  in  the  most  sincere  ad\  ice  he  gave. 

He  ha.l  a  grutl^inf  aiill  to  be  a  knave. 

The  Irauua  he  leamM  in  his  fanatic  yean, 

Maile  him  uncasv  tu  hia  lawful  gears, 

At  least  aj  little  hunest  aa  he  conld, 

And,  like  white  wiichua,  midchievuuslj  good. 

To  this  flrnt  bia«,  longingly,  he  Ifani ; 

Afkl  rather  would  be  greui  by  wicketl  means. 

The  "  TlircH'xlia,'*  which,  by  a  term  1  am 
afraid  neither  autliorized  nur  analogical,  he  calb 
**  Augustalis,**  is  not  among  his  happiest  produc- 
tiona.  lis  first  and  obvious  defect  is  the  irregu- 
larily  of  its  metre,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  age, 
however,  were  accustomed.  \Vhat  is  worse,  it 
has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity  ;  it  is  neither 
magnificent  nor  pathetic.  He  seems  to  look 
round  him  lor  images  wluch  he  cannot  lind,  and 
what  he  iiaif  he  di^lorts  by  cndeavouiing  to  en- 
large  tbsra.  "  He  is,**  lie  says,  "  petrified  with 
gr«ef  ;'^  but  the  marble  sometimes  relents,  and 
trickles  in  a  joke : 

The  sons  of  art  all  nied*cine«  tried. 

And  erery  noble  remedy  appiieil : 
With  eutulaiion  each  easayHi 
Uu  utmost  skill :  na^,  tHnre,  thty  prn'*d : 

Wai  never  kwlng  gauie  with  better  conduct  play*d. 

He  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  merriment 
bef -re,  upon  the  prayers  of  a  nation  for  their 
dying  sovereign  :  nor  was  he  serious  enough  to 
keep  heathen  fables  out  of  his  reUgion : 

With  him  the  hinomerable  crowd  of  armed  prayers 
KnocA*d  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  kuock'd  aloud ; 

The  flrst  we  1-meaning  rude  petitioners 
All  fbr  his  life  assaiPd  the  throne, 

A!',  would  hare  brib'd  the  skies  by  offering  up  their  own. 

8«i  grrat  a  throng  not  Henrcn  ii.«clf  could  bar, 
*Twaa  almost  borne  by  force  as  in  the  rinnt^s  war. 
The  prayers,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve,  were  heard «, 
Hi*  liaaUi,  like  Uezckiah^a,  was  delerr  d. 

There  is  throughout  the  composition  a  desire 
of  splendotir  without  wealth,  in  the  conclusion 
he  seems  too  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
the  new  reign  to  have  lamented  his  old  master 
with  much  sincerity. 

He  did  not  miscarry  in  this  attempt  for  want  of 
skill  either  in  Ivric  or  ele«:iac  p  )ctry.  His  poem 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Kilie^ew  is  undoubtedly  tlie 
noblest  ode  that  our  language  ever  lias  produced. 
The  first  part  flows  with  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm. 
FbrvH  immemuaqut  mil.  All  the  stanzas  indeed 
ara  not  equal.  An  imperial  crown  cannot  be 
oae  continued  diamond  ;  the  gems  must  be  held 
together  by. some  less  valuable  matter. 

In  hb  first  **  Ode  for  Cecilia's  Day,*'  which  is 
lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  second,  there  are 
passages  which  would  have  dignified  any  other 
p^et.  The  first  stanza  is  vigorous  and  elegant, 
thotigh  the  word  diapason  is  too  technical,  and 
the  rhymes  are  loo  remote  from  one  another. 

From  harmony,  from  heaVnly  harmony, 

Thh  univern  tl  fl-ame  bgan ; 
When  .Nature  underneath  a  heap  of  jarrin;  acooM  lay ; 

And  could  uu  heave  htrr  head, 
Tlitf  lunat'ul  voi«'^  was  heard  from  high. 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dea«l. 
Th*n  cold  and  hot,  and  mobt  and  dry. 
In  order  to  their  sutjons  leap, 

And  iausic*B  power  obey. 
From  h  .rm^nj   from  heavnly  harmony, 
Tuis  universa:  frame  beiran  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Ttmofb all  the  eonoHMif tte  MCMkMQB 


The  conclusion  ia  likewise  striking ;  but  it  in 
chides  an  image  so  awful  in  itself,  Uiat  it  can 
owe  Uttle  to  poetry  ;  and  I  could  wish  the  anii- 
thesis  of  music  untuning  bad  fotind  some  other 
place. 

Aa  fh>m  the  power  of  aacred  lays 

The  sphecvs  hega:i  to  move, 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 
To  all  the  bless'd  above  : 

So,  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumblin?  pagemt  shall  devour, 
1  he  trum)iet  snail  be  heard  on  hi^h, 
1  be  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  music  shall  untune  the  sky. 

Of  his  skill  in  eleey  he  has  given  a  specimen 
in  liiii  Eleoncra,  of  which  the  following  hnes  dis- 
cover their  author : 

Thouffh  aJl  these  rare  endowments  of  the  mind, 

Weie  In  a  narrow  space  of  life  conftnM, 

The  fisiire  w.is  with  full  rerfeciion  ctownM, 

Tho*igh  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round : 

Ai  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place, 

The  spoils  of  conquer  d  nations  were  to  para. 

And  but  one  day  for  iriunipli  was  uJlow  d, 

The  consul  was  c  nsirain  d  his  pump  to  crowd} 

And  so  the  swift  procession  hurry'd  on, 

That  all,  though  not  di^itincily  might  be  shows : 

So,  in  the  straiten'd  bounds  of  life  confinM 

She  gave  but  glimpoes  of  her  glorious  mind; 

And  multitudes  of  virtues  pass  d  along ; 

£ach  pressing  fore^lo^l  in  the  luighiy  throng. 

Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 

For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  '■ome 

Yet  uncmploy'd  no  minute  slipp  d  away ; 

Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 

The  haste  cf  Hcav'n  to  have  her  was  so  great,  i 

That  some  were  :>ingle  actd,  though  each  complete ;  i 

And  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeau  J 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults} 
there  is  so  much  likeness  in  the  initial  compari- 
son, that  there  is  no  illustration.  As  a  king 
would  be  lamented,  Kleonora  was  lamented  : 

As,  when  some  ereat  ani  gracious  lnonar^^  dies, 

Soft  wh<9perB,  first,  and  mournful  murmurs,  rise 

Among  the  sad  atiendan:s  ;  li  en  the  sound 

So  m  e.tthers  voice  and  spreads  the  ne-As  aroimd, 

Through  town  and  coui  try,  till  the  dreadful  blast 

Is  blown  to  distant  colonics  at  last. 

Who  then,  perhaps,  were  offc  ing  vows  In  vain 

For  hi'  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  re  gn  ; 

So  slowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame 

Did  matchless  Eleonoia's  fate  proclaim. 

Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

This  is  little  better  than  to  say,  in  praise  of  a 
shrub,  that  it  is  as  ^recn  as  a  tree ;  or  of  a  brook, 
that  it  waters  a  garden,  as  a  river  waters  u 
country. 

Dryden  confesses  tliat  he  did  not  know  the 
lady  whom  he  celebrates :  the  praise  being 
therefore  inevitably  general,  fixes  no  intpression 
upon  the  reader,  nor  excites  any  tendency  to 
love,  nor  much  desire  of  imitation.  Knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  to  the  poet  what  durable  matr 
rials  are  to  the  architect. 

The  "  Religio  Laici,"  which  borrows  its  titlo 
from  the  "  Religio  Medici"  of  Browne,  is  almost 
the  only  work  of  Dryden  whicli  can  be  consi- 
dered as  a  voluntary  effusion  ;  in  this,  therefore, 
it  might  be  hoped,  that  die  full  effulgence  of  his 
genius  would  be  found.  But  unhappily  the  sub- 
ject is  rather  argumentative  than  poetical ;  he 
intended  only  a  specimen  of  metrical  disputa- 
tion: 

And  this  unpolish'd  rugged  verse  I  choea. 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearest  prose. 
Tliis,  however,  is  a  composition  of  great  ex- 
cellence in  ite  kind,  in  which  tlie  familiar  «  very 
ftCfpiOf  divimfled  wiU^  th»  mOemih  •»  ^m 
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grave  with  the  humorous ;  in  which  metre  has 
neither  weakened  the  force,  nor  clouded  the  per- 
spicuity of  argument ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find 
another  example  equally  happy  of  this  middle 
kind  of  writing,  which,  though  prosaic  in  some 
parts,  rises  to  hi^h  poetry  in  olliers,  and  neither 
towers  to  the  ski"?  nor  creeps  along  the  ground. 

Of  the  same  kind,  or  not  far  distant  from  it^ 
is  "The  Hind  and  Panther,"  the  longest  of  aU 
Dryden's  original  poems  ;  an  allegory  intended 
to  comprise  and  to  decide  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  Protestants.  The 
scheme  of  the  work  is  injudicious  and  incom- 
mxlious;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
that  one  bsast  should  counsel  another  to  rest  her 
faith  upon  a  pope  and  council  ?  He  seems  well 
enough  skillcsd  m  the  usual  topics  of  argument, 
enJewours  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  infal- 
lible Judge,  and  reproaches  the  reformers  with 
want  of  unity:  but  is  weak  enough  to  ask, 
why,  since  we  see  without  knowing  how,  we 
may  not  have  an  infallible  judge  without  know- 
in^where  ? 

The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at  the 
common  brook,  because  she  may  be  worried ; 
b-it  walking  home  with  the  Panther,  talks  by 
the  way  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  at  last  de- 
clares herself  to  be  of  the  catholic  church. 

This  absurdi'.y  was  very  properly  ridiculed 
in  the  "City  Mouse"  and  "  Country  Mouse"  of 
Moiuague  and  Prior ;  and  in  the  detection  and 
eensure  of  the  incongruity  of  the  fiction  chiefly 
fonsisU  the  value  of  their  performance,  which, 
whatever  reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the  help 
of  temporary  passions,  seems,  to  readers  almost 
A  century  distant,  not  very  forcible  or  anunated. 

Pope,  whos3  j'ido;ment  was  perhaps  a  little 
bribed  by  the  subject,  used  to  mention  this 
poem  as  the  most  correct  specimen  of  Dryden's 
versification.  It  wms  indeed  written  when  he 
ha'l  completely  formed  his  m  inner,  and  may  be 
supoosed  to  exhibit,  negligence  excepted,  his 
Joliocrarc  and  ultimate  8:^heme  of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer,  that  he 
did  not  approve  the  perpetual  uniformity  which 
confines  tnc  sense  to  couplets,  since  he  has 
broken  his  lines  in  the  initial  paragraph. 

A  milk-whlie  Himl,  Immorial  ami  unchangM, 

}•'  (I  n:\  ihf  la\vn<,  ami  in  the  fnre^i  langM  : 

Wjihoui  uiispotieil,  innoceni  wiihin, 

She  r.'ar'il  lunliiiiffer,  (or  she  knew  no  .sin. 

Vei  had  she  oft  been  cha.<*M  wiih  horns  and  hounds, 

An  I  Scythian  shafts,  and  many-win£re<I  wounds 

Aiin'd  at  h  t  hean  ;  wi^  often  forcM  to  fly, 

An  J  doom'd  to  deiUh,  iiiuu;{h  fated  not  to' die. 

These  lines  arc  lofty,  elegant,  and  musical, 
notwithstanding  the  int3rruption  of  the  pause,  of 
which  tho  eff-'ct  is  rather  increase  of  pleasure  by 
variety,  than  offence  by  ruor^edness. 

To*the  Cir:fi  part  it  was  his  intention,  he  says, 
"to  give  the  majr^nic  turn  of  heroic  poesy:" 
and  perhap?  he  might  have  executed  his  design 
not  u.asu^'jessfully,  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
satire,  which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  some- 
ti  n?3  in  his  way.  The  character  of  a  presbyte- 
rian,  whose  om'jhm  is  the  Wolf,  is  not  very  he- 
roically maj  istic  : 

M  »re  hauehiy  ihm  the  rest,  the  wolflijli  race 

A|»[>ear  with  b  lljr  ff.iunl  aiiil  famish'd  face ; 

Never  wa<  .«h  def  rm  d  a  bea«t  of  ^rare. 

Hii  rapped  tail  botwixt  his  le?a  he  wears, 

Ciote  clappM  Tor  shame  ;  but  hh  roujh  creai  he  raars. 


I  His  general  character  of  tho  other  sortt  rd 
beasts  that  never  go  to  church,  though  spriglitly 
and  keen,  has,  lu>wever,  not  mucti  of*  herou? 
poesy  : 

These  are  the  chief;  to  number  o'er  the  rest, 
And  stand  like  Ad  im  naming  every  Urn^t, 
Were  weary  work  ;  nor  will  the  Muse  dencribe 
A  siimyborn,  and  sun-begnuen  tribe. 
Who,  far  from  steeple;!  and  rlieir  sacred  sound. 
In  fleids  their  sullen  ronveniicies  found. 
These  gnns,  half-animated  lumps  I  le.aTe ; 
Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts^  they  can  conceive  ; 
I  But,  if  they  think  at  all,  nis  sure  no  higher 
Thau  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  as|>ire  : 
Souls  that  can  scan-e  ferment  tbcik  mass  of  clay, 
So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  they, 
As  wouhl  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay  ; 
Such  souls  as  shards  prtnluce,  such  beecle  ihingi 
As  only  buzz  to  Heav'n  with  ev'niuf  wings  ; 
Strike  in  the  dark,  ofTending  but  by  chance  : 
Such  are  the  blindfold  hlows  of  tgiioranre. 
Thev  know  no  being,  and  but  hate  a  name  ; 
To  them  the  HiimI  and  Pauiher  are  the  eanae. 

One  more  instance,  and  that  taken  from  the 
narrative  part,  where  style  was  more  in  his 
choice,  will  show  how  steadily  he  kept  his  i 
lution  of  heroic  dignity. 

For  when  the  herd,  suflic'd,  did  late  repair 

To  ferney  heaths  and  to  their  forest  lair, 

She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stav, 

ProfTering  tho  Hind  to  wait  her  hulfthe  way  ; 

That,  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 

Might  help  her  to  beguile  t'le  tedious  walk. 

With  much  good-will  the  mcHion  wao  erabnic*d. 

To  chal  awhile  on  their  adventures  past : 

Nor  had  tlie  grateful  Hind  so  simhi  lorgut 

Her  friend  and  fellow-suflferer  in  the  plot. 

ITot,  wondering  how  of  late  she  grew  estranged. 

Her  foreheail  cloudy,  and  her  count'nance  ettanf'^ 

She  thought  this  hour  ih*  occasi(m  wuuld  pneMit 

To  learn  her  secret  cause  ofdiscimteM, 

Which  well  she  bop'd  might  be  with  eaae  redreas^dt 

Considering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beast. 

And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  rest. 

Afler  some  common  talk  what  rumours  ran, 

The  lady  of  the  spotted  mufTbcgan. 


The  second  and  third  parts  he  profeesei  (o 
have  reduced  to  diction  more  familiar  and  mors 
suitable  to  dispute  and  conversation  ;  the  differ- 
ence is  not,  however,  very  easily  perceived  :  the 
first  has  familiar,  and  the  two  others  have 
sonorous,  lines.  The  ori^nal  incon^nruity  runs 
throucrh  the  whole ;  the  Kmg  is  now  Ceaar,  and 
now  the  Lion  ;  and  the  name  Pan  is  given  to 
the  Supreme  Being. 

But  when  this  constitutional  absurdity  u  for 
jriven,  the  poem  must  be  confessed  to  be  wiittflM 
with  great  smoothness  of  metro,  a  wide  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  an  abundant  multiplicity  of 
images  ;  the  controversy  is  embellished  with 
pointed  sentences,  diversified  by  illustrationSi 
and  enlivened  by  sallies  of  invective.  Some  of 
the  facts  to  which  allusions  are  made  ajre  now 
become  obscure,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  man/ 
satirical  passages  little  understood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  of  defiance,  • 
composition  w^hich  would  naturally  be  examined 
with  the  utmost  acrimony  of  cnticiem,  it  was 
probably  laboured  with  uncommon  attention, 
and  there  are,  indeed,  few  negligences  in  the 
^subordinate  parts.  The  orig^inai  impropriety, 
4nd  the  suhset^uent  unpopularity  of  the  sobjed^ 
added  to  the  ridiculousness  of  its  first  elemmtii 
has  sunk  it  into  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  usefnlly 
studied,  as  an  example  of  poetical  ratiocination, 
in  which  the  argument  suffcra  little  from  the 
metre. 
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Wales,**  notbin^r  is  very  remarkable  bU  too  ez- 
oriMlant  aduialioo,  and  that  iuaer  aibility  of  the 
prscipico  oa  which  the  King  was  then  standimr, 
w'iic*i  t'ls  latireat  apparently  shared  with  the 
rsAt  of  the  courtiffm.  A  few  months  cured  him 
of  c  Mitroversy,  dismissed  him  from  eourf,  and 
roaie  him  again  a  play-wrigbt  and  translator. 

Of  Juvenal,  there  had  been  a  translation  by 
Stipylton  and  another  by  Holiday:  neither  of 
tUem  in  very  poetical.  Stapylton  is  more  smooth ; 
ai.1  floUday's  is  moi;p  esteemed  for  the  learning 
of  hi«i  notes.  A  new  version  was  proposed  to 
the  poets  of  that  time,  and  undertaken  by  them 
II  conjunction.  The  main  design  vras  con- 
il'iJl'id  by  Drydcn,  whose  reputation  was  such 
tijit  no  man  was  unwilling  to  serve  the  Muses 
unJcrhim. 

The  ffcnoral  chancterof  this  translation  will 
h.^  pven,  when  it  m  said  to  preserve  the  wit,  but 
t  >  irant  the  dignity  of  the  original.  The  pecu- 
l.aritv  of  Juvenal  is  a  mixture  of  gayefy  and 
si  it  -lines!*,  of  pointed  sentences,  and  declama^ 
lory  grandeur.  His  points  havo  not  been  ne» 
Q beted ;  but  his  grandeur  none  of  the  bend 
sjoini'd  to  consider  as  necessary  to  be  imitated, 
c.\f  rpt  Creech,  who  undertook  the  thirteenth  sa- 
tiro.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  possible  to  give  a 
l>. Iter  representation  of  that  gfOAt  satirist,  even 
in  tlio8C  parts  which  Dryden  himself  has  trans- 
lat&I,  some  passages  excepted,  which  will  never 
lii^  excelled. 

With  Juvenal  was  published  Persius,  trans- 
lated wholly  by  Dryden.  This  work,  though, 
like  all  other  productions  of  Dryden,  it  may  have 
I'lining  parts,  seems  to  have  been  written 
merely  for  wages,  in  a  uniform  mediocrity, 
witliout  any  eager  endeavour  after  excellence,  or 
laborious  ofibrt  of  the  mind. 

Tlicre  wanders  an  opinion  among  the  readers 
of  poetry,  that  one  of  these  satires  is  an  exercise 
of  the  Bchool.  Dryden  says,  that  he  once  trans- 
lated it  at  school ;  but  not  that  he  preserved  or 
published  the  juvenile  performance. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  undertook  perhaps 
the  most  arduous  work  of  its  kind,  a  translation 
of  VirgiL  for  which  he  had  shown  how  well  he 
was  qualified  by  his  version  of  the  Pollio,  and 
two  episodes,  one  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  the 
other  of  Mezentius  and  Lausus. 

In  the  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the 
discriminative  excellence  of  Homer  is  elevation 
and  comprehension  of  thought,  and  that  of  Vir- 
gil is  grace  and  splendour  ofdiction.  The  beau- 
ties of  Homer  are  therefore  difiicult  to  be  lost, 
and  those  of  Virgil  difficult  to  be  retained.  The 
massy  trunk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity, 
but  the  bloMoms  of  elocution  easily  drop  away. 
The  author,  having  the  choice  of  his  own  unages, 
selects  those  which  he  can  best  adorn ;  the 
translator  must,  at  all  hazards,  follow  his  orim- 
nal,  and  express  thoughts  which  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  chosen.  When  to  this  prmiary 
difficulty  is  added  the  inconvenience  <a  a  lan- 
guage so  much  inferior  in  harmony  to  the  Latin, 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  who  read  the 
"Gcorgics**  and  the  "  £neid"  should  be  muoh 
delighted  with  any  verskm. 

All  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw,  and  all  thcse 
be  detormtnod  to  encounter.  The  expectation 
of  hi^  work  was  undoubtedly  great ;  the  nation 
eonsidered  its  honour  as  intarested  in  the  event 
Om  gave  >im  t^  d^ffireyt  ^iais^  of  hi«.a% 


thor,  another  helped  hhn  in  the  subordmate 
part^.  The  an;iuuents  of  the  seveial  l>ooks 
wi^rv  ffiven  him  by  Addison. 

Thii  hopes  of  tHc  piihlic  wore  not  disappointed 
ETc  j^Tixluced,  soys  jPoiit,  *'  the  most  noble  anri 
fl^iriU'd  mui«Iation  that  I  know  in  any  Ian- 
guuge,**  It  certainly  excelled  wliatever  had  ap- 
peared in  EngUfth,  and  appears  to  have  salitifjcil 
hifl  Iricnds,  and  for  the  most  part  to  have  silenced 
hia  enemies.  M  ilboume,  indeed,  a  dergymar, 
sttac^ked  it;  but  his  outrages  seem  to  be  the 
ebuUitions  of  a  mind  agitated  by  a  stronger  re- 
sentment than  had  poetry  can  excite,  and  previ- 
ously resolved  not  to  be  pleaj^. 

His  criticism  extends  only  to  the  Preface^ 
PastvTttls,  and  Georgica ;  and,  as  he  f  rofefsf  s  to 
give  his  antagonist  an  opportunity  of  reprisnl, 
hti  has  added  his  own  version  of  the  first  and 
roirrth  Pastorals,  and  the  first  Georgic  The 
^  rjrid  has  forgotten  his  book  ;  but  since  bis  at- 
tempt has  given  him  a  place  in  literary  history,! 
wiU  preserve  a  specimen  of  bis  criticisDK  by  In 
sertjnfT  his  remarks  on  the  invocation  before  ths 
fitfrt  Geoigic ;  and  of  his  poetry,  by  annexing  bit 
own  version. 

Ver.  1. 
''  What  makes  n  plenteous  harvest,  when  to  turn 
TUe  fruitful  loit,  and  when  to  sow  the  com. 

It's  unlucky,  they  say,  to  stumhl*  at  the  ikreihcld 
but  w  bat  has  a  plerUeous  ^roejl  to  do  here  ?  V  ir 
gil  would  not  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  for  that 
which  depends  not  on  the  husbandman'' §  care, 
but  the  disposition  of  Heaven  altogether.    In 
deed,  the  plenteous  crop  depends  somewhat  on 
the  good  method  of  tillage ;  and  where  the  land  *s 
ilUmniiured,  the  com,  without  a  miracle,  can  be 
lull  indiffertnl :  but  the  harvest  may  be  good, 
which  is  its  properest  epithet,  though  the  Aut- 
bandman's  skill  were  never  so  indifferent.    The 
avxt  ientence  is  tooliteroL,  and  lohen  tonUntgh  had 
b{!irn  Virgil's  meaning,  and  iutelligihle  to  every 
body ;  and  when  to  sow  the  com  is  a  needless  ad 
dUimJ* 

Ver.  S. 

*'  The  care  of  ««hfep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine, 

Aihd  when  to  reld  the  lambs,  and  shear  the  awlns 


would  as  well  have  fallen  imder  the  t 

qm  ctiitus  habendo  sit  pecori,  as  Mr.  D.*s  dtdw 

iian  of  particulars." 

Ver.  5. 
'  ■  ThB  binh  and  genius  nf  ihe  fruf;al  bee 
]  diJk^',  Mccenoa,  and  J  sing  to  thee. 

But  where  did  experientia  ever  signify  WriA  tmd 
IfrniT^s  ?  or  what  ground  was  there  for  such  a 
ji^iTt  in  this  place  ?  How  much  more  manly 
is  Air.  Ogylby's  version  !" 

^'  What  maken  rich  srouiids,  in  what  celestial  fffas 
^Ti^  $ood  to  plough,  and  marrv  elnie  with  vbiee; 
W  Ncbt  best  fiM  eatile,  what  with  abcep  sfreM. 
Anil  Mveral  art*  improving  frugal  beea ; 
I  flin^,  Msccnaa. 

Which  four  lines,  though  (aulty  enousfa,  are 
ji't  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  Mr.  D.'s 
six." 

Ver.  29. 
*'  Fron  ilslds  and  nuiuDtains  to  my  song  repair. 

For  patrium  Hn^ens  ncmttf,  saltiusqv* 
Very  wefl  oxpUuieil  1" 


toe 
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v«r  9S,  M. 

t'lnvsnior,  PallM,  oftheratMiilnfoll, 

Thou  fttuniler  ut'the  plough,  &itU  ploughinan*f  loH ! 

Written  as  if  these  had  been  PaUas'i  invention. 
The  ploughman's  toil 's  impertiaent.'' 
Ver.ai. 
"—The  nhroud-likt  cjrprcaa-^ 

Why.  shroud4ike  ?  la  a  cypress,  pulled  up  Wf 
the  roo(«y  which  the  sculpture  in  the  last  Eiclogue 
aW^  Silvaiius*8  hand  with,  bo  very  like  a  shroud  ? 
Or  did  not  iVLr.  D.  think  of  that  kind  of  cypress 
lued  often  for  scarves  and  hatbands  at  funerals 
formeily,  or  for  widmos'  veils,  &c  ?  ii'  so,  'twas 
a  deep,  good  thought,''* 

Ver.  76. 
**  That  wear 

The  ru/al  honoiim  and  increase  the  year. 

What 's  meant  by  increasing  the  year  ?  Did  the 


an  aiUhor  ?  The  next  couplet  is  borrowed  from 
Ogylby,  I  suppose,  because  less  to  the  purpose 
than  ordinary." 

Ver.  33. 
'<  The  paimn  of  the  world,  and  Rome*!  peculiar  guai-d." 

LUe,  and  none  of  Virgil's,  no  more  than  the 
sense  of  the  precedent  couplet;  so  again  he  inter^ 
palates  Virgil  with  that  and  the  round  circle  of 
tie  year  to~  guide  powerful  of  blessings,  tehich 
thou  strtw*st  around;  a  ridiculous  Latinism,  and 
an  inpertinefU  addition;  indeed  the  whole  period 
is  but  one  piece  of  absurdity  and  nonsense,  as 
those  who  lay  it  with  the  original  must  find." 
Ver.  U,  48. 

"  And  Nepcune  shall  re«i^  the  Tasces  of  the  tea. 
Was  he  consul  or  Viator  there  7 

And  watery  virgins  for  ihy  bed  shall  ttrive. 
Both  absurd  interpolations" 
Ver.  47,  48. 

•=  Where  In  the  void  of  heaven  a  place  i«  free, 

wSA,  huppj  D n,  teere  thai  place /or  thee  ! 

But  where  is  that  void?  Or,  what  does  our 
trunslalor  mean  by  it  f  He  knows  wliat  Ovid 
sny:3  God  did  to  prevent  such  a  void  in  heaven  ; 
p^r'iaps  this  was  then  forgotten  ;  but  Virgil 
talks  more  sensibly." 

Ver.  49. 
'•The  scorpion  ready  to  receive  thy  lawa 

No,  he  would  not  then  have  gt>//en  out  of  his 
way  so  fast." 

Ver.  56. 
*'  Though  Proserpine  affects  her  sileru  seat. 
What  made  her  then  so  angry  with  ^sealaphus, 
for  preventing  her  return  ?  She  was  now  mus*d 
to   P.Uience  under  the  determinations  qf  Fate, 
rat'ier  than /oni  of  her  residence,** 
Ver.  61,  62,  63. 
"  Pity  the  poet's  and  the  ploughman's  cares. 
Interest  thy  greatneu  in  our  mean  affairs, 
Ami  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  our  prayers. 

Which  is  such  a  wretched  perversion  of  VirgiPs 
noble  thought  as  Vicars  would  have  blush*d  at : 
but  Mr.  Ogylby  makes  us  some  amends  by 
his  better  lines : 

»'  0  wher.n.H»'er  thou  an,  from  thsnos  iitcUos, 
4tid  grant  atrtstajos  to  ay  bald  Mga ; 


PHy,  wHh  RM,  poor  htisba»dinen*s  affairs, 
And  now,  as  if  tnuislaied,  hear  our  prayers. 

This  is  sense,  and  to  the  purpose:   the  otlier, 
poor  mistaken  stuff,** 

Such  were  the  strictures  of  Milboume,  who 
found  few  abettors,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably imagined,  that  raan^  who  favoured  his 
design  were  ashamed  of  his  insolence. 

\V  hen  admiration  had  subsided,  the  transla- 
tion  was  more  coolly  examined,  and  found,  like 
all  others,  to  be  sometimes  erroneous,  and 
somptimes  licentious.  Those  who  .could  find 
faults,  thought  they  could  avoid  them ;  and  Dr. 
Brady  attempted  in  blank  verse  a  translation  of 
the  "jEneid,"  which,  when  dragged  into  the 
world,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  cry.  I  have 
never  seen  it ;  but  that  such  a  version  there  is, 
or  has  been,  perhaps  some  old  catalogue  in- 
formed me. 

With  not  much  better  success,  Trapp,  when 
his  Tragedy  and  his  Prelections  had  given  him 
reputation,  attempted  another  blank  version  ot 
the  **  ^ncid ;"  to  which,  notwithstanding  the 
slight  regard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he  had 
afterwaws  perseverance  enough  to  add  the 
"Eclogues"  and  **Georgics."  Hu  book  may 
continue  in  existence  as  long  as  it  is  the  clan 
destine  refuge  of  schoolboys. 

Since  the  English  car  has  been  accustomed  to 
the  mellifluence  of  Pope's  numbers,  and  the 
diction  of  poetry  has  become  more  splendid, 
new  attempts  have  been  made  to  translate  Vir- 
gil ;  and  all  his  works  have  been  attempted  by 
men  better  qualified  to  contend  with  Dryden.  i 
will  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidious  compari 
son,  by  opposing  one  passage  to  another;  a 
work  of  which  there  would  be  no  end,  and 
which  might  be  often  oflTensive  witliout  use. 

It  is  not  by  comparing  line  with  line  that  the 
merit  of  great  works  is  to  be  estimated,  but  by 
their  general  effects  and  ultimate  result.  It  is 
easy  to  note  a  weak  line,  and  write  one  more 
vigorous  in  its  place  ;  to  lind  a  happiness  of  ex 

f>ression  in  the  original,  and  transplant  it  by 
brce  into  the  vei-sion  :  but  what  is  given  to  the 
parts  may  be  subducted  from  the  whole,  and 
the  reader  may  be  weary,  though  the  critic  ma^ 
commend.  Works  of  imagination  excel  by  then 
allurement  and  delight ;  by  their  power  of  at- 
tracting and  detainmg  the  attention.  That 
book  is  good  in  vain  which  the  reader  throw* 
away.  He  only  is  the  master  who  keeps  the 
min<l  in  pleasing  captivity ;  whose  pages  are 
|>enided  with  eaijerness,  and  in  hope  of  new 
pleasure  are  perused  again  ;  and  whose  (onclu- 
sion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  nuchas 
the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  this  predomination  I  wiU 
consent  that  Dryden  should  be  tried ;  of  this, 
which,  in  opposition  to  reason,  makes  Ari<>stotbe 
darling  and  tlie  pride  of  Italy  ;  of  this,  wliicfa,  in 
defiance  of  criticism,  continues  Shakspeire  the 
sovereign  of  the  drama. 

His  last  work  was  his  "  Fables,"  in  which  he 
gave  us  the  first  example  of  a  mode  of  writing 
which  the  Italians  call  refaccimento,  a  renova- 
tion of  ancient  writers,  by  modernizing  their 
langua^re.  Thus  the  old  poem  of  **Boiardo" 
has  been  new-dressed  by  Domenichi  an*)  Berni. 
The  works  of  Chaucer,  which  upon  t^iis  kmd 
«f  t^wmmo&ooa  Imm  betn  batfwd  *«t  DtT^ 
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den,  rtqnirt  lUt)«  critidim.  The  tai*  jf  the 
Cock  MemB  hardly  worth  reYival ;  and  the  •lory 
of  "  Palamoo  and  Arcite,*'  oontalning  ao  action 
UQMiitable  to  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed, 
can  hardly  be  BufTered  to  pass  without  censure 
of  the  hyperbolical  commendation  which  Dnr- 
dcn  has  civen  it  in  the  general  Preface,  and  in 
a  poetical  Dedication,  a  piece  where  his  original 
Cindness  of  remote  conceiu  seems  to  have  re- 
wived. 

Of  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace, 

Sigismunda''  may  be  defended  by  the  celebrity 
5>f  the  story.  "Theodore  and  Honoria,**  though 
it  contains  not  much  moral,  yet  afforded  oppor- 
tM nltics  of  sti  iking  description.  And  " Cymon  ** 
wan  formerly  a  tale  of  such  reputation  that  at 
the  revival  of  letters  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  one  of  the  Beroalds. 

Whatever  subjects  employed  his  pen,  he  was 
•till  improving  our  measures,  and  embellishing 
our  language. 

In  this  volume  are  inti^rsperped  some  short 
orisHnal  poems,  which,  witli  his  prolcMraes,  epi- 
logues, and  songs,  may  be  comprised  in  Con- 
greve'a  remark,  that  even  those,  if  he  had  writ^ 
ten  nothing  else,  would  liave  entitled  him  to 
the  praise  of  excellence  in  his  kind. 

One  composition  must  however  be  distin- 
guished. The  "Ode  for  Rt  CeriUa's  Day,'' 
perhaps  the  last  efibrt  of  his  poetry,  has  been 
always  considered  as  exhibiting  the  highest 
flight  of  fancy,  and  the  exactest  nicety  of  art. 
This  is  allowed  to  stand  without  a  rival.  If  in- 
deed there  is  any  excellence  beyond  it,  in  some 
other  of  Dryden*s  works  that  excellence  muist 
be  found.  Compared  with  the  "  Ode  on  Killc- 
grew,**  it  may  be  pronounced  perhaps  superior 
on  the  whole,  but  urithout  any  single  part  equal 
to  the  first  stanza  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  to  have  cost  Dryden  a  fortnight's 
labour ;  but  it  do<»9  not  want  its  negligences  ; 
some  of  the  lines  are  without  correspondent 
rhymes ;  a  defect  which  I  never  detected  but 
after  an  acquaintance  of  many  y^ears,  and  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  might  liinder  him 
from  perceiving. 

His  last  stanza  has  less  emotion  than  the 
former ;  but  it  is  not  less  elegant  in  the  diction. 
The  conclusion  is  vitious  ;  the  music  of  "  Ti- 
mothcus,"  which  rm$ed  a  mortal  to  the  ikiex^  had 
only  a  metaphorical  power  ;  that  of  "  Cecilia," 
which  drew  an  angel  c/oicn,  had  a  real  effect : 
the  crown,  therefore,  could  not  reasonably  be 
divided. 

In  a  general  survey  of  Dryden's  labours,  he 
appears-  to  have  a  mind  very  comprehensive 
by  nature,  and  much  enriched  with  acquired 
knowledge.  His  compo<*itions  are  the  effects  of 
a  vijpnrous  genius opcratinff  upon  large  materials. 

The  power  that  predominated  in  his  intellec- 
tual operations  was  rather  9troni7  reason  than 
quick  sensibility.  TJpon  ail  occasions  that  were 
prmented,  he  studied  mther  than  felt,  and  pro- 
duced sentiments  not  such  as  nature  enforces, 
but  meditation  supplie«.  With  the  simple  and 
elemental  jpassions,  as  they  spring  separate  in 
the  mind,  ne  seems  not  much  acquainted ;  and 
seldom  describes  them  but  as  they  are  compli- 
catf^  bv  the  various  relations  of  society,  and 
€onfu«ed  in  the  tumiiltf  and  agitations  of  life. 

Wliat  he  says  of  Love  may  contribute  to  the 


Lovf  various  ninds  does  varfotftTy  inspire : 
It  stirs  in  pei.iie  bo«i)DM  gentle  fire. 
Like  that  ofliiGeiwe  mi  ilie  altar  tdul ; 
But  ra^iiijf  fiama*  lemperiuous  aniiU  invade : 
A  fire  H  hich  every  wintfy  pas«i<iii  blowa. 
With  pride  it  mounu,  ur  wiili  reveiue  ii  clow*. 
Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  renUe  bowms 
Love,  as  it  subsists  in  ilself,  with  no  tendency 
but  to  the  person  loved,  and  wishing  only  for 
corresponding  kindness ;  such  Love  as  shots  c  ut 
all  other  interest,  the  Love  of  the  Golden  Age, 
was  too  sod  and  subtle  to  put  his  facuhies  in 
motion.    He  hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  tur- 
bulent efiervescence  with  some  other  def  iriqi : 
when  it  was  inflamed  by  rivaliy,  or  ol>stiutti'U 
by  difliculties;  when  it  invigorated  ambition,  cr 
exasperated  revenge. 

He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excel- 
lence, not  often  pathetic ;  and  had  so  little  sen- 
sibility of  the  power  of  effusions  purely  natursl, 
that  he  did  not  estpcm  them  in  others :  fimpli* 
city  crave  him  no  pleasure  ;  and  for  the  first  part 
of  hS»  life  he  looked  on  Otway  with  contempt, 
thou^  at  last,  indeed  very  late,  he  confessed 
that  in  his  play  there  was  ^alwrt^  which  is  Ihi 
chief  beauty. 

We  do  not  always  know  our  own  mctivrs. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  not  rather  the 
difficulty  which  he  found  in  exhibiting  the  ge- 
nuine operations  of  the  heart,  than  a  scr%'ile  sub- 
mission to  an  injudicious  audience,  that  filled 
his  plays  with  false  magnificence.  It  was  nece«- 
ftary  to  fix  attention ;  and  the  mind  can  be  cap- 
tivated only  by  recollection,  or  by  curiosity  ;  by 
reviving  natural  sentiments,  or  impressing  new 
appearances  of  things ;  sentences  were  readier 
at  his  call  than  images ;  he  could  more  easily  fill 
the  ear  with  splendid  novelty,  than  awaken  those 
ideas  that  slumber  in  the  heart 

The  favourite  exercise  of  his  mind  was  ratio- 
cination ;  and,  Uiat  argument  might  not  be  too 
soon  ut  an  end,  he  delighted  to  talk  of  libeity 
and  necessity,  destiny  and  confingence;  these 
he  discuepcA  m  the  language  of  the  school  with 
so  much  profundity,  that  the  terms  which  he 
uses  are  not  always  understood.  It  is,  indeed, 
learning,  but  learnin<r  out  of  nlace. 

When  once  he  had  enga^o  himself  in  dispu 
tation,  thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  side ;  he 
was  now  no  lonccr  at  a  loss;  he  had  always 
ohjections  and  solutions  at  command :  "  verha- 
quo  provisam  rem" — pave  him  matter  for  his 
verse,  and  he  finds  without  difficulty  verse  for 
his  matter. 

In  comedy,  for  which  he  professes  himself  not 
naturally  qualified,  Uie  mirth  which  he  excites 
will  perfjaps  not  be  found  so  much  to  arise  from 
any  original  humour,  or  iK-culiaritv  of  character 
nicely  diplinguishcd  and  diligciitfy  pursued,  as 
from*  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and 
surprises;  from  jests  of  action  rather  than  of 
sentiment.  What  he  had  of  humcrons  or  f»a?- 
sionate,  he  seems  to  have  had  not  from  nature, 
but  from  other  poets ;  if  not  always  as  a  plagiar\ , 
at  lea»t  as  an  imitator. 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  in  wild  and 
daring  sallies  of  sentiment,  in  the  irregular  and 
eccentric  violence  of  wit.  He  delichted  to  tread 
upon  thebrinkof  meaning,  where  lipht  and  dark- 
ness begin  to  minjzle ;  Vy  approach  the  precipice 
of  absurdity,  and  hover  over  the  abyss  cfunidcal 
vacancy.  'This  inclination  sometimes  produced 
nonsenae,  which  be  knew ;  as. 
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Movt  nrtftiy,  Sun,  tnd  fly  a  Iot«r*i  paM. 
Leave  weeke  and  montha  behind  thee  In  thj  race, 

Amamel  fliea 
To  fuard  thee  from  the  demons  of  the  air  3 
My  flaming  eword  aboTe  them  10  display, 
All  keen,  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  tlay. 

And  sometimeB  it  issued  in  absurdities,  of 
which  perhaps  he  was  not  conscious: 

Than  we  upon  our  orb*s  last  Tcrge  shall  go, 

And  see  tne  ocean  leaning  on  the  skj : 
Prom  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 

And  on  the  lunar  world  securelj  pry. 

These  lines  have  no  meaning ;  but  may  we 
Bot  say,  in  imitation  of  Cowley  on  another 
book, 
*Tis  90  like  sense,  nwill  serve  the  turn  as  well .' 
This  endeavour  aller  the  mnd  and  the  new 
piodueed  many  sentiments  either  mat  or  bulky, 
and  many  images  cither  just  or  splendid : 

I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man,  ) 

Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began,  > 

When  wild  in  woods  the  nubte  sarago  ran.  ) 

.  Tis  but  because  the  living  death  ne'er  knew, 
They  fear  to  pr'^ve  it  as  a  thing  that's  new : 
l.et  me  ih'cx^.-'.nient  before  you  irv, 
I'll  show  you  i»nt  how  easy  'tis  to  die. 

—There  with  a  forest  of  their  darts  he  strove, 
And  stood  like  Capaiieu^  defying  Jove, 
With  his  broad  swonl  the  boldest  beating  down, 
While  Fate  n-ew  pale  lest  he  should  win  the  town, 
And  turn  d  the  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mistook. 

—I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay  ; 

For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  It  takes 

Possession  of  your  earth : 

If  burnt,  and  scatter  d  in  the  air,  the  winds 

That  strew  my  dust  diflfuse  my  royalty. 

And  spread  me  o'er  your  clime  ;  (hr  where  one  atom 

Of  mine  shall  liijht,  know  there  Sebastian  reigns. 

Of  these  quotations  the  two  first  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  great,  tl>c  two  latter  only  tumid. 

or  such  selection  there  is  no  end.  I  will  ndd 
only  a  few  more  passage?  :  of  which  the  first, 
though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  clear  in  prose, 
is  not  too  obscnrc  for  poetry,  as  the  meaning 
that  it  has  is  noble  :* 

No,  there  is  a  necra^iiv  in  fato, 
Whv  still  the  hrave  bold  man  is  fMrtunaic  ; 
He  keep*  hi;*  oliject  ev.-r  full  in  ?i::ht  ; 
And  that  assurance  hol(!<«  him  firm  Hn«l  rieht ; 
Tnie,   tis  a  narrow  way  ilmt  Icadi*  to  blisx,  J 

But  rif  hi  before  ihore  is  iit»  pn-cipi.  0  ;  S 

Fear  iiiakes  men  look  u^'iile,  :iiiil  so  their  footing  n^iss.  ) 

Of  the  imasfcs  whicli  thr  two  following  cita- 
tions afford,  the  first  is  clrjrant,  the  second  mag- 
nificent ;  whether  eitlier  be  Just^  let  the  reader 
judge: 

Whst  precious  dropji  nrc  thone. 
Which  »»ilently  each  «uhcr  s  track  purme, 
Lrij^tit  as  young  diamondis  in  their  infant  dew  ! 

— Rc^iim  your  castle 

—Enter,  brave  sir  :  for,  When  you  upeak  the  word. 
The  gales  vhall  open  «if  iheir  own  arroni ; 
The  genius  of  the  place  it.«  Lord  »hall  meet, 
And  bow  hs  lowery  forfhead  ai  your  feet. 


♦  I  cannot  see  why  Johnson  has  thought  there  was 
aoT  want  of  clearness  in  this  pavsare  eren  in  prose. 
Addison  has  given  us  almo  t  the  very  same  thought  in 
very  ■>>  d  pntse :  "  If  we  look  forward  to  Him  (the 
Deity)  for  help,  we  shall  never  be  in  danger  of  falling 
down  those  precipices  which  our  imagination  is  apt  to 
create.  Like  those  who  walk  upon  a  line,  if  we  keep 
our  eye  fixed  upon  one  point,  we  may  step  forward  se- 
curely ;  whereas  an  imprudent  or  cowardly  glance  on 
cit  ler  tide  will  infallibly  destroy  us."   Spec  No.  615. 


These  bttrets  of  extrAvagmiiee  Drytfen  calb 
the  Ddilaks  of  the  Theatre;  and  owns  that  many 
noisy  lines  oif  ''Maximm  and  Almanxor**  call 
out  for  vengeance  upon  him;  "but  I  knew," 
sayM  he,  "  that  they  were  bad  enough  to  please, 
even  when  I  wrote  them."  There  is  sorely  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  he  pleased  himself  as  well 
as  hb  audience ;  and  that  these,  like  the  harlots 
of  other  men,  had  bis  lore,  thoush  not  his  ap- 
probation. 

He  had  sometimes  faults  of  a  less  generous 
and  splendid  kind.  He  makes,  like  aunost  all 
other  poets,  very  frequent  use  of  mythology,  and 
sometimes  connects  religion  and  fame  too  closely 
without  distinction. 

He  descends  to  display  his  knowledge  with 
pedantic  ostentation ;  as  when,  in  translating 
Virgil,  he  snys,  tack  to  the  loH^otrd — and  veer 
starboard;  and  talks  in  another  work, of  virtue 
epocning  before  the  wind, — ^His  vanity  now  and 
then  betrays  his  ignorance  : 

They  Nature's  king  through  Nature's  opiics  vIewHl ; 
Revers'd,  they  view'd  him  lessen  d  to  their  cjes. 

He  had  heard  of  reversmg  a  telescope,  and  un- 
luckily reverses  the  object. 

He  is  sometimes  unexpectedly  mean.  When 
he  describes  the  Supreme  Being  a*  moved  by 
prayer  to  stop  the  fire  of  London,  what  is  hv 
expression  7 

A  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 

In  firmamemal  water  dipp  d  above. 
Of  this  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 

When  he  describes  the  last  day,  and  the  decisive 
tribunal,  he  intermingles  this  image : 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky. 

It  was,  indeed,  never  in  his  power  to  resiat 
the  temptation  of  a  jest  In  nis  "  Hegy  on 
Cromwell:" 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cau«e  embrecHI, 
Than  the  light  Monsieur  the  grave  Dun  outweighHl. 
His  fortune  t-rn'd  the  tcalc 

He  had  n  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  tc 
show,  as  mav  be  Huspectod,  the  rank  of  the  com* 
pany  with  wlioni  he  l.ved,  by  I  he  use  of  French 
wortin  wliich  had  then  cn^pt  into  conversation : 
such  PS  fraicheur  for  coolneas^  fmtgye  forhtrh^ 
Icnctj  and  a  f«\v  more,  none  erf  which  the  lan- 
jTuajre  has  incorporated  or  retained.  They  con- 
tinue only  wlu're  they  stood  first,  perpetual 
wamin:»s  to  future  innovators. 

Thest!  are  his  faults  of  affecUition ;  his  faults 
of  nej^Iisrence  are  beyond  recital.  Such  is  the 
uncvenncss  of  his  con»p<jsitions,  that  ten  lines 
arc  seldom  fotmd  together  without  something  of 
which  the  reatler  is  a&hamed.  Dryden  was  no 
ri<nd  judge  of  his  own  pacres  ;  he  seldom  sti tin- 
gled aller  supreme  er.cUTence,  but  snatthed  in 
haste  what  was  within  his  reach  ;  and  when  be 
could  content  others,  was  himself  contented. 
He  did  not  keep  present  to  his  mind  an  idea  of 
pure  perfection  ;  nor  compare  his  work%  such 
as  they  were,  with  what  they  might  be  made. 
He  knew  to  whom  he  should  be  opposetl.  He 
had  more  music  than  Waller,  more  vigour  than 
Denham,  and  more  nature  than  Cowie;- ;  and 
from  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  no'ilanser- 
SUnding,  therefore,  in  the  highest  j^aoe,  he  had 
DO  cue  to  xiM  by  ooDteidiiig  with  IhhimIC  ;  Ml 


Mntttn. 


ito 


«hB«  there  w«s  tio  nmme  above  his  own,  was 
tnUtnf  to  enjoj  faine  on  the  easiest  terms. 

He  was  no  lover  of  labour.  What  be  thought 
sttfHcient,  he  did  not  stop  to  make  better :  and 
allowed  himself  to  leave  many  parts  unfinished, 
in  confidence  that  the  good  lines  would  oveiba* 
lance  the  bad.  "What  he  had  once  written,  he 
fismissed  from  his  thoujcrhts,  and  I  beUe\'e  there 
ii  no  example  to  be  found  of  any  correction  or 
improvement  made  by  him  after  publication. 
The  ha8tine<ts  of  his  productions  might  be  the 
cflect  of  necessity ;  but  bin  subsequent  neglect 
could  hardly  have  any  other  cause  than  impa- 
tience of  ftudy. 
^  "What  can  be  said  of  bis  vcrsificat'ion  will  b€ 
little  more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given 
it  by  Pope  ; 

Waller  wxi  amooch :  hut  Dryden  mnght  to  Join  } 
The  raryin/f  rcne,  the  rulNrMouiitlinr  line,  I 
The  lonf  jnajeetic  march,  and  energy  airine.      ) 

Some  improvemen's  had  Ix^cn  already  made 
in  English  11  umbem;  bfit  the  full  force  of  our 
language  was  not  yet  t'^lt;  the  verse  that  was 
amooth  was  comniouly  feeble.  If  Cowley  had 
sometimes  a  finished  line,  he  had  it  by  chance. 
Dryden  knew  how  to  choose  tlie  flowing  and 
the  sonorous  words ;  to  vary  the  pauses,  and 
a4ju«t  the  accents  ;  to  diversify  the  cadence,  and 
yet  preserve  the  smoothness  of  his  meirc. 

Of  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  though  he  did 
not  iiitruduce  tlie  use,  he  established  i^.  The 
triplet  has  long  sul)sis:cd  among  us.  DiTden 
seems  not  to  have  traced  it  higher  tlian  toOSap- 
niAn's  Uoni«!r ;  but  it  U  to  be  found  in  Phaor'i 
Virgil,  written  in  tJie  reign  of  Mary  ;  and  rn 
HaQ*s  "Satires,''  pulili^hcd  five  years  before 
the  death  of  ElizAbelh. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  lielicvc,  first  used  Vw 
Spenser,  for  llie  sake  of  closing  his  siariza  wiih 
a  fuller  sound.  Wc  had  a  louii^r  measure  of 
fourteen  Kvliablcs,  into  which  the  "iEneiU"  was 
ir.^nslated  by  Phacr,  and  oilier  works  of  the 
nnricnts  by  other  wrirers;  of  which  Chapman's 
•*Ili.^d'*  was,  I  believe,  ihe  last. 

The  two  first  lines  of  Pliaer's  third  "yEneid" 
will  exemplify  this  mea^ure  : 
When  Asia*a  state  was  overthrown  and  Priam's  kingdom 

Sllltit,  I 

All  guikleda,  by  tht  p«)wV  of^ods  above  was  ruotcd  oul 
As  these  lines  had  their  l>reak,  or  drsiiraf 
always  at  the  eighth  syllable,  it  was  thought,  in 
time,  commtxiioiis  to  divide  them:  and  quatrains 
of  lines  aliernafclv,  consislinij:  of  tight  and  six 
syllahle^t,  make  the  mo^a  soft  and  pleasing  of 
«ir  lyric  measures:  as, 

Relenilew  Time,  dr£4ri\vtn^  pow»r, 

Whk-h  Hioiie  and  bran*  ot»cy  ; 
Who  glv'wt  to  er'ry  flyinij  hour 

To  work  tfome  new  decay. 

In  the  Alex  mdrine,  when  its  power  was  onrc 
fell,  some  jKirms,  as  Drayton's  "Polyolbion," 
were  wholly  written ;  and  s^moiimes  the  mea- 
sures of  twelve  and  fourteen  syllables  were  in- 
lerehanged  with  one  another.  Cowley  was  the 
ib-it  that  insert#»d  the  Alexandrine  at  pleasure 
aroonf^  the  heroic  lines  often  syllables,  and  from 
him  Dryden  professes  to  have  adopted  it.* 

The  triplet  and  Alexandrine  sure  not  univer- 

•  This  Is  an  error.  The  Alexandrlaa  Insenad  smoaf 
iKSffPie  lines  of  ten  syllables  Is  fooad  taiianj  of  lbs 
vrisrsofQiitMiEiUBbech'srsifn.   b  wffl  bs  sofldsoi 


Mlly  approved.  Swift  always  censured  them, 
and  wrote  some  lines  to  ritUcule  them.  In  eza- 
minine  their  propriety,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  the  essence  of  verse  is  regularity,  and  its 
ornament  is  variety.  To  write  verse,  is  to  dis- 
pose syllables  and  soimds  harmonically  by  some 
known  and  settled  ruJa^  a  rule  however  lax 
enou|^  to  substitute  simditude  for  identity,  to 
admit  change  without  breach  of  order,  and  to 
relieve  the  ear  without  disappointing  it  Thus 
a  Latin  hexameter  is  formed  from  dactyls  and 
spondees  differently  combined  ;  the  English  he- 
roic admits  of  acute  or  grave  syllables  variously 
disposecL  The  Latin  never  deviates  into  seven 
feet,  or  exceeds  the  number  of  seventeen  sylla- 
bles ;  but  the  Enelish  Alexandrine  breaks  the 
lawfiil  bounds,  and  siurprises  the  reader  with  two 
syllables  more  than  he  expected. 

The  eftct  of  the  triplet  is  the  same;  the  ear 
has  been  accustomed  to  expect  a  new  rhyme  m 
every  couplet ;  but  is  on  a  sudden  surprised  with 
three  rhymes  together,  to  which  the  reader  could 
tiot^  accommodate  his  voice,  did  he  not  obtain 
notice  of  the  change  from  the  braces  of  the  mar 
gins.  Surely  there  is  something  imskilful  in 
the  necessity  of  such  mechanical  directioiL 

Considenng  the  metrical  art  simply  as  a 
science,  and  consequently  excluding  all  casualty, 
yvc  must  allow  that  triplets  and  Alexandrines, 
inserted  by  caprice,  are  interruptions  of  that  con- 
stancy to  which  science  aspires.  Aiul  ihouKh 
the  variety  which  they  produce  may  very  justly 
be  desired,  yet  to  make  poetry  exact,  there  ought 
to  be  some  stated  mode  of  admitting  them. 

But  till  some  such  regulation  can  be  formed, 
r  wish  them  still  to  be  retained  in  their  present 
'^tai'*..  They  are  sometimes  convenient  to  the 
pDct,  Fcnton  was  of  opinion,  that  Dryden  was 
kOsj  lUeral,  and  Pope  too  sparing  in  their  use. 

Th«  rhymes  of  Drj'dcn  are  commonly  just, 
an(^  iit  valued  hunself  for  his  readiness  in  nnding 
thcM ,   but  he  is  sometimes  open  to  objection. 

1:  .*s  the  common  practice  of  our  poets  to  end 
the  1 1  :ond  line  with  a  weak  or  grave  syllabic  : 

r.^.'ther  oer  the  Alps  mcthinka  we  fly, 
1  ii.  il  with  tUea^  vC  lair  liuly. 

D->don  sMiieiimos  pnts  the  weak  rhyme  m 
(he  Ji.'sc: 

Lix  «rl'  a'l  the  power?  that  favour  tyranny, 
Ai.'l  .\K  ti.e  ctamting  army  of  the  i«'ky. 

Somclhn>shcron*'hi(lc.sa  pGriwl  oi  paragraph 
with  the  iV'-.t  livie  <  f  a  conpltrt,  which,  though 
the  French  NC-^ni  to  do  it  without  irregularity, 
always  displcap*,**;  ii  Enj^li'^h  p)etrv. 

Tlie  Alexaiuirin.',  l}'on£rli  much  fiis  favourite, 
is  not  ahvays  sfx)  \'iii'r»nrly  fabricated  by  him. 
It  invariably  nrnv'i  e.i  a  break  at  the  sixth  syU 
lahl'j;  a  rule  \rv\i\i  the  m^Klern  French  poets 
nevrr  violate,  hut  HJiIch  Dryden  sometimes  ne- 
glected : 

And  with  patemai  tl  ui  ter  vindicates  Ms  throne. 

Of  Drvdcn's  works  i'  was  siid  hy  P^pc,  that 
"  he  cuufd  s»^lect  fron?  *heni  b^.tter  specimens  of 

to  menMoti  l^all,  who  l^i  already  t)een  quotsa  &'*  tbe 

use  of  the  triplet : 
As  though  the  staring  ?' :  'li'  hin  »'c  on  hi.'  a!  *t  '•      , 
Whenever  he  smiieb  iO  h.Ufrh.  an-l  %  hen  he    \g  x^  ** 
grieve.  .'a  l  t  3a.    i-oo-  i  Hat. 

Take  anoibsr  inatance 
Pof  sbsMt :  Of  bslbi  v^.  %  j^.^*^\7^  1^.  y 
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Mr.  Drydftn,  bivin;  received  from  R}Tner  \m 

"  Ht^nii.'hu  on  the  TraeeUies  nf  die  Kutt  Aj:*/' 

wrof.i;  'itM<:rrAtions  on  the  bl  »nk  Ir.ivrs:  which, 

iLi.'intf  Dceu  in  the  |v>sie'-»ii ::  ■•.;  >jr.  Garrick. 

ari*  tjy  hi.<4  favour  c<»inniui;.c.±!«-:-  ;/•  \ht  ]>ubi.c, 

Uiat  n  »  pariiclc  of  Dryil'in  r..ay  :»^  .•»:. 

I      "That   wc  may  lesN  w.<»j.  r  nj;y  pity  pjhJ 

'  wrror  arc  not  now  the  i-n  y  ^:«^Jlli»  on  which 

•i'lr  traced ies  move,  ami  i:i..:  >hsk>^\rt  may 

■  ^i«   more   i'xcustil,    Raio.-i   cft:.:\ sses    that  tl»c 

•  F'r^nrh  triicreilies  now  ail    ra.i  uii  the  tendre, 

-uvi  eived  ihe  reason,  because  l<>ve  is  the  passioi 

irhieh  m<tst  predominates  in  our  souls,  and  that 

•.i'-'*:'>r^  the  passions  represented  become  insi- 

pui.  in'ific.s  they  are  r/>ntormable  («» the  ihouerhts 

wt  rj^.t  4iidienC'-.     But  it  is  ii>  bo  condudcd,  thai 

:rj.:y  p.M.si»n  works  n«>r  now  aninn<>i  iht-  French 

*>  '•r.-oix^ly  a<  ih*.'  iHher  iwo  t\'u\  a!:vM'.c*t  the 

ia*':'*.icai.     Amongst   iis,  who  haw   a   *  trouper 

.  sr^\:ii'>   for  writing,   flie  o[»craii'»rs    t>.»in    the 

-^ziur.z  are  much  strontjtr;  for  :i:»-  .-'.  *.ng  of 

i  Shak«peare's  passions  is  more  fr.^ni  ::.;  itcel- 

f  lenre  of  the  word'*  and  th'^uirhrs  !h\:.  ::.e  jiist- 

noss  of  the  oo<*;u«ion  ;  and,  if  h-  •..li  '..^cn  able 

to  pick  winkle  orcasions,  no  !;a<  ii-^ver  f^'mded 

the  whole  reasonably:   y*:,  ''y  ir,i   jreniiw  of 

jKMftry  in  writiu;:*  lie  h.a-*  $j:v:-oe^. 

"  Flapin  aitril>iitn  mi^r?  •  '^  : :  •-  ffi.'.'f?.  :hai  is, 
to  I  he  wonts  and  disO'^iu-^f  ■  :*  a  Trrij^rxiv,  than 
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*He  who  andeftalres  to  aaswcr  tbs  ezcel- 
•nt  critique  of  Mr.  Ryrner,  in  beliaU'  of  our 
Eoslu'b  poets  apiinsi  the  Grc«k,  ouglic  to  do  it 
CD  uixB  nuuiner :  either  by  yielding  to  him  the 
grmtest  part  of  what  he  contends  for,  which 
Sonets  in  this,  that  the  ^49*c^  i.  «.  the  desi^i 
and  conduct  cf  it,  is  more  condiidn^  in  the 
Greeks  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
and  he  propose,  namely,  to  cause  terror  and 

Sty;  yet  the  fsran!in^'  this  does  not  set  the 
reeks  above  the  English  poets. 

*  But  the  answerer  boght  to  prore  two  thin^ : 
First,  That  the  (able  is  not  the  greatest  mas- 
terpiece of  a  tri^«Hly,  though  it  be  the  founda- 
tion of  it. 

"•  Secondly,  that  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  tragedy  may  be  found  in  the  Fngiish, 
wJiich  were  not  m  the  Greek. 

"Aristotle  places  the  faUe  tir^t ;  m4  ^hos^ 
■Mgniiaiem,  ted  quMd  ffrndamenhnn  :  for  a  faUt 
never  so  movingly  conirivsd  ci  ihose  ends  of  j 
his,  pity  and  itmr,  will  operate  noiliing  on 
onr  aflections.  exctpi  the  diaraciers,  manoen, 
tbooffhts,  and  words  are  suitable. 

"  So  ihot  it  rcmaini«  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove, 
ihat  in  all  those,  or  the  greatest  pari  oi  them,  we 
are  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripiuvs :  ai.-d 
this  he  has  offered  at,  in  some  measure ;  but,  I 
chink,  a  little  partially  to  the  ancienu. 

**  For  the  fable  itself,  'tis  in  the  Englisit  more 
•domed  with  episodes,  and  larger  i^n  in  the 
Greek  poets;  conscouentiy  more  diverting. 
For.  if  the  nrtion  be  out  one,  and  that  plain, 
without  any  oounterturn  of  design  or  episode,  L  e. 
underplot,  how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as  the 
Enfflisb,  which  have  both  underplot  and  a  turned 
design,  which  keeps  the  audience  in  expectation 
of  the  catastroohe  ?  wherecis  in  tlie  Greek  poets 
we  see  throne^  the  whole  dct^ign  at  first. 

"  For  the  characters,  they  arc  neither  sc*  many 
nor  so  ^-ariom  in  Sophocitrs  and  Euripides,  as 
in  Shakspeare  and  Flctch«:r :,  i»nly  ihcy  are  more 
adapted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
eommends  to  us,  pity  and  terror. 

"  The  manners  dow  from  the  chanioten»,  and 
eonsec|nentiy  muiit  partake  of  their  advantages 
and  disadranLiges. 

**The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the 
foiulh  and  fifth  beauties  oi  tragedy,  are  c^.rtainly 
more  noble  nnd  more  poetical  fn  the  Ens^Iihii  tlian 
in  the  Greek,  which  must  be  proved  by  compar- 
ing them  sm  new  hut  more  equitably  liian  Mr. 
Rymer  has  done. 

•*  After  all,  we  need  not  yieiil  that  the  Eng- 
lish way  i-s  less  conducing  to  niovc  pity  nnd  ter- 
mr.  bci^ause  they  often  rIkiw  virtue  oppressed 
ajui  vice  punished  :  where  ihcy  di>  not  both,  or 
ei:her,  iltey  are  not  to  b«  defended. 

'*And  ijf  we  should  erunl  thai  the  Greeks 
peHWnned  ihi^  better,  perhaps  it  may  admit  of 
dispute,  whetJier  pity  and  terror  arc  either  the 
prime,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  •  if  tragedy. 

"  'Tis  not  enough  that'  Aristotle  h:id  said  so  ; 
^  Aristotle  drew  his  models  o(  tragedy  from 
Si'iphoclcs  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen 
ours,  might  have  changed  his  mind.  And  chiefly 
we  have  to  say,  (wliat  1  hinted  on  pity  and  terror, 
in  the  last  paragraph  save  one,)  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  vice,  and  reward  of  virtue,  are  the 
most  adequate  ends  of  tragedy,  because  most 
conducing  to  sood  example  of  ue.  Now,  pity 
i«  M3C  io  9»mf  raised  far  a  criminal  (and  the 


andcni  tngedy  alwmys  icprasects  i»  chief  p^- 
soB  soch)  as  it  is  for  an  innocem  nau  :  aad  ^« 
suffering  of  inDrcence  aiad  pun.sbincA2  c€  '  t 
ofiender  is  cf  the  nature  d  EivL-fth  tm^Yx  r  : 
coniiarily,  in  the  Greek,  iBDoceocc  is  ::ch£;  i  v 
oAen,  ar^ii  the  offender  ese3pc«w  Tk«n  w;  :V 
not  touched  wi'Ji  the  saflcrxHgs  cf  ani  »-  v.  f 
men  so  moch  as  of  Wen ;  and  this  wrs  ?  t.  •<■ 
unknown  to  the  Aiicien:s:  so  iha*  :»kt  ta  ..  -.- 
administered  ]:-:«£  icai  j'ist.c«,  --frnhxli'Mr.  i:i- 
mer  boasts,  so  wdl  as  we;  neilier  kiitw  :: 
the  best  nxr^iMStZMAOe  oij-iix^  wijch  is  :'  v<:. 

^He  there  lore  unjasthr  olaznes  us  for  r  : 
hoiUiing  on  what  the  aneieris  left  n«  :  :'  :  .-. 
■eems,  upon  oocsi-deraiion  of  itt  preirlae;,  ;^:.: 
we  have  wholly  finished  what  ihev  be  gar. 

**  My  judgment  on  this  pitte  is  this :  thii  r.  L 
extremely  learned,  bn:  that  the  nithcr  rf  i:  \ 
better  read  in  tJie  Greek  than  in  tic  Err  1  ^h 
jMeu;  that  all  writers  ought  lo  siody  thj/c.  - 
lique,  as  liie  best  acootut  I  have  ever  s*tr.    f 
the  ancients ;  that  the  model  of  tragrdy,  he  L.  s 
here  eiven,  is  excelient,  and  tjcrtmtlx'  ccm<  ; 
but  that  it  is  not  the  nnjy  model  of  all  ua£<^v. , 
because  it  is  uk>  much' circmcscnlKi)  in~pi'\ 
characters^  kc:  and,  lasiJy,  that  we  may   ;-c 
taught  here  justly  to  adnJre  and  imiuite    -.t 
ancients,  without  *  giving  them  the  prtfern.  e 
with   this   autlior,  in    prejudice   to    our    o\yzi 
count  ^^*. 

*' Want  of  method  in  this  excellent  trca:i^ 
makes  the  thoughu  of  the  author  sonieiimes  o:-..- 
scure. 

"  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to  I  * 
moved,  is,  that  they  are' to  be  mov'd  aj  the 
means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  tragedy,  whi<:h 
are  pleasure  and  instructioru 

**And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  diftin 
guished.  The  chief  end  of  the'p(.<l  is  to  please ; 
for  his  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

"  The  great  end  of  n  {.niem  is  to  iiwinir*, 
which  is  perfonned  hj  making  pleasure  t^o 
vehicle  of  that  instruction  ;  for  poei>-  i*  an  ar, 
and  all  arts  arc  made  to  profit. — Repin. 

"  The  piiy,  which  the  p«iei  is  to  Lnlvur  fir, 
is  for  tliC  criminal,  not  for  those  or  him  ^fc:ir. 
he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  bcf  n  the  ccca>..jn 
of  the  tragedy.  The  terror  is  likewise  in  the 
punislunent  of  the  same  criminal ;  who,  if  l.t- 
oe  represented  too  great  an  offender,  will  noi  !«e 
pitied;  if  altogether  innocent.  Ids  punishmci.t 
will  \yt  unjust. 

"Another  obscurity i-, where  h*:  *ays,Srfh.- 
cles  perfected  tragedy  by  ini reducing  the  ihivd 
actor :  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  nf  acti<  n  : 
one  company  singing,  i^r  sijeakine :  anoih'-r 
playing  on  the  music ;  a  third  danciii^. 

**  To  make  a  tnie  judgment  in  this  mm f« ft 
lion  between  the  Greek  poets  and  the  English, 
in  tragedy : 

"Consider,  First,  How  ArJRiotle  has  defined 
a  tragedy.  Secondly,  What  he  assigns  the  end 
of  it  lo  be.  Tlurdly*  What  l.r  thinks  the  beau- 
ties  of  it.  Fourthly,  The  means  to  attain  the 
end  proposed. 

*'  Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragic  poets 
justly,  anr  «ithont  paniality,  according  to  those 
rules. 

"  Then,  Secondh',  Consider  whether  Aristotle 
has  made  a  just  definition  c4  tragedy,  of  its 
parts,  of  iu  ends,  and  of  its  beauties  ;  and  whe- 
llur  ha^  ^vhM  aoi  Men  aav  others  bm  those 
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of  Sophodet,  Eorii^des,  &c.  had  or  truly  c<mld 
determine  what  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
•i-e,  and  wherein  ihey  consist. 
'  "  Next,  show  in  what  ancient  trag;ody  was 
deficient;  for  example,  in  the  narrowness  of  its 
plots,  and  fewness  of  persons:  and  try  whether 
that  be  not  a  fan*:  in  the  Greek  poets ;  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  the 
Tariety  was  visibly  so  little ;  or  whether  what 
ihev  aid  was  not  very  easy  to  do. 

"Then  make  a  judgment  on  what  the  English 
have  added  to  their  beauties :  as,  lor  example, 
not  only  more  plot,  bdt  also  new  passions:  as, 
namely,  that  of  love,  scarcely  touched  on  by  the 
ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phasdia, 
cited  by  Mr.  Kymer:  and  in  that  now  short  they 
were  of  Pletdier! 

"  Prove  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion, 
is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied,  be- 
cause of  the  example  alleged  of  Phspdra :  and 
how  far  Shakspcare  has  outdone  them  in  friend- 
ship, &c« 

"  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry ; 
coDstder  if  pity  and  terror  bo  enough  for  tragedy 
to  move ;  ana  I  believe,  upon  a  true  definition  of 
tragedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work  extends 
farther,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners,  by  a 
delightful  representation  of  human  life  in  great 
persons,  by  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  true, 
then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  as 
the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  gene- 
rally love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice;  by 
showing  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishments 
of  the  other ;  at  least  by  rendering  virtue  always 
amiable,  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate ;  and 
vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shown  triumphant. 

*'  If,  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and 
discouragement  of  vice  to  the  proper  ends  of 
poetry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terror,  tnough  ^ood 
means,  are  not  the  only.  For  all  the  passions, 
in  their  turns,  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment ;  as  joy, 
anger,  love,  fear,  are  lo  be  used  as  the  poet's 
commonplaces ;  and  a  general  concernment  for 
the  principal  actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  making 
them  appear  such  in  their  characters,  their  words, 
and  aotiouo,  as  will  interest  the  audience  in  their 
fortunes. 

"  And  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  serse,  pity  com- 
prehends this  concernment  for  the  good,  and 
terror  includes  detestation  for  the  oad,  then  let 
us  consider  whether  the  English  have  not  an- 
swered tliis  end  of  tragedy  as  well  as  the  ancients, 
or  perhaps  better. 

"An J  here  Mr.  Rymer's  objections  against 
thes?  plays  are  to  be  impartially  weio^hed,  that 
wc  miy  see  whether  they  arc  of  weight  enough 
to  turn  the  balance  against  our  countrymen. 

"  It  is  evident  those  plays,  which  he  arraigns, 
have  moved  both  those  passions  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  stage. 

"  To  give  the  i^lory  of  this  away  from  the 
poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors,  seems  un- 
pisr. 

"  One  reason  is,  because  whatever  actors  Hiey 
have  found,  the  event  has  been  the  same ;  that 
is,  the  s.xme  passions  have  been  always  moved : 
which  shows  t'lit  there  is  something  offeree  and 
insrit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the 
design  of  rai<%in'jr  these  two  passions ;  and  sup- 
poie  thera  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted, 
yet  action  only  aads  grace,  vl|pM]r,and  more  Ij^ 
«ipoa  the  ttawr   but  cannot  pw&  if  wnollr  whmn 


it  ui  not  first  But,  secondly,  I  dv»  apfMnl  to 
those  who  havo  never  seen  tliem  aOad^  if  th«y 
have  not  found  these  two  passions  moved  witlm 
them:  and  if  tho  general  voice  will  carry  i^ 
Mr.  Rymer*s  prejudice  will  take  off*  hia  sin^ 
testimony. 

"  Thisj  bein^  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to 
be  estabhshed  by  this  appeal ;  as,  if  one  man 
says  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
clude it  to  be  day,  there  needs  no  farther  argi»> 
ment  against  him  that  it  is  so. 

"  If  he  urge  that  the  general  taste  aa  depimved, 
his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best  bat 
evince  tliat  our  p<^  took  not  the  best  'Way 
to  raise  those  paussions  :  but  experience  provas 
against  him,  that  those  means^  which  they  hatt 
used,  have  been  successful,  and  have  prodooed 
them. 

"And  one  reason  of  that  success  ul  i''  ">7 
opinion,  this;  that  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher 
have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  Bation 
in  which  they  lived ;  for  though  nature,  as  he 
objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too 
the  same  ;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  to  whom  a  poet  writes,  maj 
be  so  different,  thatrvhat  pleased  the  Greslu 
would  not  satisfy  an  English  audience. 

"And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  foundation  of 
truer  reason  to  please  the  Athsnians  than  Shak- 
speare and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it 
onl^  shows  that  the  Athenians  were  a  mora 
judicious  people ;  but  the  poet's  busiaess  is  osr> 
tainly  to  please  the  audience. 

"Whether our  English  audience  havo  bsso 
pleased  hitherto  with  aooms,  as  he  ealls  it,  or 
with  brMd,  is  the  next  question  .f  that  ia 
whether  the  means  which  Shakspeara  aao 
Fletcher  have  used,  in  their  plays,  to  raiso  tiiofs 
passions  beforenamed,  be  better  applied  to  tks 
ends  by  the  Greek  poets  than  b3r  then  And 
periiaps  we  shall  not  grant  him  this  wholly:  1st 
It  be  3rielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  mn  down 
with  the  stream,  or  to  please  the  people  by  thw 
usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  thetr  judg- 
ments, it  still  remains  to  prove  that  our  theatre 
needs  this  total  reformation. 

"  The  faults  which  he  has  found  in  their  do* 
sign,  are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  maoT 
places  than  rcasonablv  urged ;  and  as  masB 
may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks  by  one  who 
was  as  witty  as  himself. 

"  They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granlod,  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric  ;  only  take  away  uom 
the  beauty  of  the  symmetry  :  for  example,  the 
faults  in  the  character  of  the  King,  in  'Kiag 
and  No-king,*  are  not,  as  he  calls  them,  sncfasf 
render  him  detestable,  but  only  imperfectioos 
which  accompany  human  nature,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence  of  his 
love  ;  so  tnat  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  con- 
cernment for  him  :  this  answer  may  be  applied 
to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  kinid. 

"And  Rolla  committing  many  murders, 
when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one,  is  too  s^ 
verely  arraigned  by  him  ;  for,  it  adds  to  our 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  crinmud ;  and 
poetic  jnstice  is  not  neglected  neither ;  for  ws 
stab  him  in  our  minds  for  every  oflfenco  wbidi 
he  commits ,  and  the  point  which  the  pool  is 
to  gain  on  the  audience,  is  not  so  much  in  ths 
death  of  an  offender  as  the  raising  A  hf  not  of 
hiseriniML 
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^  That  the  criminal  should  neither  be  whollj 
fviltj,  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  to  participating 
ofbotli  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terror,  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  rule,  but  not  perpetually  to  be  ob- 
•erted ;  for  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too 
much  alike;  which  objection  he  foresaw,  but 
has  not  fully  answered. 

"To  conclude,  therefore  ;  if  the  plays  of  the 
andents  are  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  arc 
more  beautifully  written.  And,  if  we  can  raise 
passions  as  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shows 
cor  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for  in  all  other 
fMuts  of  it  the  English  haye  manifestly  excelled 
them.'* 


The  original  of  the  following  letter  is  pre- 
served in  the  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  was 
kindly  imparted  to  the  public  by  the  reverend 
Dr.  Vysc. 

Copy  of  an  original  letter  from  John  Dryden, 
Esq.,  to  his  sons  in  Italy,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Lambeth  Library,  marked  No.  933, 
p.  56. 

"  Al  illustrissimo  Sigre. 

"Cario  Dryden  Camariers 

"d'HonoreA-S.  S. 

"In  Roma. 

'*nmiiea  per  Manioua. 

"Sept.  the  3d,  our  style. 
"Dear  Sons, 
"Being  now  at  Sir  WilGam  Bowyer's  in  the 
oountry,  1  cannot  write  at  large,  because  I  find 
mytelr  somewhat  indisposed  with  a  cold,  and 
am  thick  of  hearing,  ratner  worse  than  I  was  in 
town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  July 
Mth,  your  style,  that  you  are  both  in  health, 
but  wonder  you  should  think  me  so  negligent 
at  to  forget  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  ship 
in  wluch  your  parcel  is  to  come.  I  have  written 
to  you  two  or  three  letters  concerning  it,  which 
I  have  sent  by  safe  hands,  as  I  told  jou,  and 
doubt  not  but  you  have  them  before  this  can  ar- 
rive to  you.  Being  out  of  town,  I  have  forgotten 
the  ship's  name,  which  your  mother  will  inquire, 
and  put  It  mto  her  letter,  which  is  joined  with 
mine.  But  the  master's  name  I  remember :  he 
b  called  Mr.  Ralph  Thorp ;  the  ship  is  bound 
to  Leghorn,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Ball,  merdiants.  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
that  by  Tonson's  means  almost  all  our  letters 


have  miscarried  for  this  laM  year.  But,  how- 
ever, he  has  misled  of  his  dc<i^n  in  Uie  dedics- 
tion,  though  he  liad  pre)Mire(l  the  book  for  it ; 
for,  in  every  figure  of  iEueas  he  has  caused 
him  to  be  drawn  like  King  ^ViIIinm,  witli  a 
hooked  nose.  AfliT  my  return  to  town,  I  in- 
tend to  alter  a  play  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's, 
written  long  since,  and  lately  put  into  my  hands ; 
it  is  called  "The  Conquest  of  China  by  the 
Tartars."  It  will  cost  me  six  weeks*  study, 
with  the  probable  benefit  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  writing  a  song  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Feast,  who,  you  know,  is  thcpatroncss 
of  music.  This  is  troublesome,  and  no  way 
beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  stewards 
of  the  feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me  to  de- 
sire that  kindness,  one  of  them  being  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  whose  parents  are  your  mother's 
friends.  I  hope  to  send  you  thirty  guineas  be- 
tween Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  of  which  I 
will  give  you  an  account  when  I  come  to  town. 
I  remember  the  counsel  you  give  me  in  your 
letter;  but  dissembling,  though  lawful  in  some 
cases,  is  not  my  talent ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  ] 
will  struggle  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  na 
ture,  andTkeep  in  my  just  resentments  against 
that  degenerate  order.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes, 
but  do  my  duty,  and  suffer  for  God's  sake ;  be- 
ing assured,  before  hand,  never  to  be  rewarded, 
though  the  times  should  alter.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  September,  Charlea 
will  begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health,  accord- 
ing to  his  nativity,  whicn,  casting  it  myself,  I 
am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hitherto  have 
happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  I 
prcoicted  them :  I  nope  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
cover more  health,  according  to  my  age.  Re 
member  me  to  poor  Harry,  whose  prayers  I 
earnestly  desire.  My  Virgil  succeeds  m  the 
world  beyond  its  desert  or  my  expectation.  You 
know  the  profits  might  have  been  more;  but 
neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour  would 
suffer  me  to  take  them  ;  but  I  can  never  repent 
of  my  constancy,  since  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  1 
suffer.  It  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  many 
friends  to  me  among  my  enemies,  though  they 
who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends  are  negli- 
gent of  me.  I  am  called  to  dinner,  and  cannot 
go  on  with  this  letter,  which  I  desire  you  to  cz 
cuse ;  and  am 

"Your  most  affectionate  (athar, 
**  JoBir  DRTomH.** 


SMITH 


EBMVirD  Smitr  it  one  of  those  lucky  writers 
who  have,  without  much  labour,  attained  high 
reputation,  and  who  are  mentioned  with  reve- 
rence rather  for  the  possession  than  the  exertion 
of  uncommon  abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known :  and  that  little 
daiins  no  praise  but  what  can  oe  giyan  to  intri- 
\$ 


lectnal  ezoellenca  seldom  employed  to  any  ylr- 
tuous  purpose.  His  character,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Oldiswortn  with  all  the  partiality  of  friendship, 
which  is  said  by  Dr.  Burton  to  show  "  what  fine 
things  one  man  of  parts  can  soy  of  another," 
and  which,  however,  comprises^eat  part  of 
what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  better  to 
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intancion  upoo  those  reined  pwoaiiree  <j€rfmding 
and  ihtnking  so  Tehemen^  (u>  which  hk  fiieetioot 
Btid  unbended  intervals  bore  no  Dropoitk»f )  thai 
the  habit  grew  upon  him,  and  tbe  scrieaoraedi- 
tittoB  and  reflection  being  kept  op  whole  week* 
together,  he  oouU  better  sort  ins  ideas,  and  take 
in  the  smidrj  paru  oC  a  acienoe  at  one  view, 
without  interruption  or  oonlbsioB.  SoHie  indeed  i 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  pleased  to  distin- 
cntsh  between  the  wit  and  the  scholar,  enol- 
led  him  altogether  oo  the  aoeoont  of  these  titles ; 
hut  others,  who  knew  him  better,  could  not  for- 
bear doing  him  justice  as  a  prodisy  in  boch 
kinds.  UehadsignalitedhimseU^inuieschoota^ 
as  a  philosopher  uid  polemic  of  extensive  know- 
ledge  and  deep  penetration ;  and  went  through 
all  the  courses  with  a  wise  reipard  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  each  scienee.  I  rem^iber 
hhn  in  the  Dtriaity-school  re^KMiding  and  dis- 
puting with  a  penpicoouB  energy,  a  ready  ex- 
actness, and  commanding  force  of  argument, 
when  I>r.  Jane  worthily  presided  in  the  chair ; 
whose  condescending  and  disinterested  oommen- 
datioQ  of  him  ^to  him  such  a  repvtation  as 
sileneed  the  envioos  malice  of  his  enemies,  who 
durst  not  contradict  the  af^xobation  of  so  pro- 
found a  master  in  theology.  None  of  those 
■stf-suflicient  creatures  who  have  either  trilled 
with  phikMophy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or 
hare  encumoered  it  with  novel  terms  and  bur- 
densome explanations,  understood  iu  real  weight 
and  purity  naif  so  well  as  Mr.  Smith.  He  was 
too  discerning  to  allow  of  the  character  of  un- 
profitable, rugged,  and  abstruse,  which  some 
aoperfidal  sciobsts  (so  very  smooth  and  polite  as 
to  admit  of  no  impression)  either  out  of  an  un- 
thinking indolence  or  an  ill-funded  prejudice 
had  affiuted  to  this  sort  of  studies.  He  knew  the 
Chomy  terms  of  philosophy  served  well  lo  fence 
in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion ;  and  looked 
opon  school-divinity  as  upon  a  rough  but  well- 
wroueht  armour,  which  might  at  once  adorn  and 
defend  the  Christian  hero,  and  equip  him  for 
the  combat. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  long  and  perfect  intimacv 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  with 
which  he  had  carefully  compared  whatever  was 
worth  perusing  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  (to  which  languagrs  he  was  no  stranger,) 
and  in  all  the  oelebrat^  wnters  of  his  own 
oountrv.  But  then,  according  to  the  curious  ob- 
servation of  the  late  EarlofSlMftesbury,  he  kepi 
the  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticism  ;  and,  as  it 
were,  marri<Kl  ihe  two  arts  for  their  mutual  sup- 
port and  improvement.  There  was  not  a  tract 
of  credit  upon  that  subject  which  he  had  not  dili- 
gently examined,  from  Aristotle  down  tuHedehn 
and  Bossu  ;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly 
before  him,  he  could  carry  the  art  through  every 
poem,  nnd  at  once  point  out  the  graces  and  defor- 
mities. By  this  means  he  seemed  to  read  with  a 
design  to  correct  as  welJ  as  imiute. 

Behir  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taste 
eiery  Ottle  dnicacy  that  was  set  before  him ; 
though  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  the  same 
time  to  be  fed  and  nourished  with  any  thing  but 
what  was  substantial  and  lasting.  He  considered 
the  ancients  and  modems  not  as  parties  or  rivals 
for  fame,  but  as  architects  upon  one  and  the  same 

fethe  Art  of  Poetry ;  aecording  to  which  he 
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And  tberefore,thoufh  his  want  ofcomphisance 
for  some  men^  ovemaring  vanity  aude  him 
enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  mankind  were 
obliged  by  the  freedom  or  his  reflections. 

His  Bodleian  Speech,  though  taken  from  a 
remote  and  imperfect  oopy,  hath  shown  the 
world  how  great  a  roaster  he  wss  of  the  CioeroBian 
eloquenoe,  mixed  with  the  conciseness  and  force 
of  Demosthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  turns 
of  Pliny,  and  the  acute  and  wise  ieflec£sons  of 
TadtusL 

Since  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no  man  under- 
■tood  Horace  better,  especially  as  to  his  happy 
diction,  rolling  numbers,  beautnul  imagery,  aoid 
alternate  mixture  of  the  soft  and  the  sublime. 
This  endeared  Dr.  Hannes's  odes  to  him,  the 
finest  senius  for  Latin  lyric  since  the  Augustan 
sge.  His  friend  Mr.  Phuips*s  ode  to  Mr.  Sl  John 
(late  Lord  Bq|jpgbroke)  after  the  manner  of 
Horace*s  Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  certainly 
a  masterpiece  ;  but  Mr.  Smithes  **  Pocockius**  is 
of  the  subl'uner  kind,  ihouffh,  like  'Waller's  w ril- 
ing upon  Oliver Cromwel^  it  wants  net  the  mosi 
d^icate  and  surorising  turns  peculiar  to  the 
person  praised.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any  thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurst,*  who  had  made 
some  attempts  this  way  with  applause.  He  wss 
an  excellent  judge  of  humanity  ;  and  so  good  an 
historian,  that  in  familiar  discourse  he  would  talk 
over  the  most  memorable  (acts  in  antiquity,  the 
lives,  actions,  and  characters  of  celebraied  men, 
with  amazing  focilitv  and  accuracy.  As  he  had 
thoroughly  read  ana  digested  Thuanus*s  works, 
so  he  was  able  to  copy  aAer  him  ;  and  his  talent 
in  this  kind  was  so  well  known  and  allowed, 
that  he  had  been  singled  out  by  some  ^reat  men 
to  write  a  history  which  it  was  iheir  interest  to 
have  done  with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity. 
(  shall  not  mention  for  what  reasons  thb  design 
was  dropped,  though  they  are  very  much  to 
Mr.  Smith's  honour.  The  truth  is,  and  1  speak 
it  before  living  witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable 
company  could  fix  him  upon  a  subject  of  useful 
literature  nobody  shone  to  greater  advantage  ;  he 
teemed  to  be  tnat  Memmius  whom  Lucretius 
speaks  of: 

— Quem  ta,  Dea,  lempnrs  in  omnl 
Omnibu*  oroaium  roluiati  «zce.krt  rebus. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered 
up  and  down  in  miscellanjes  and  collections,  be* 
ing  wrested  from  him  by  his  friends  with  great 
difficulty  and  reluctance.  All  of  them  togcthc  r 
make  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body 
which  lies  dispeised  in  the  possession  of  numer- 
ous acquaintance ;  and  cannot  perhaps  be  made 
entire,  without  great  injustice  to  him,  because 
few  of  them  hM  his  last  hand,  and  tbe  tran- 
scriber was  often  obliged  to  take  the  liberties  of 
a  (Hend.    His  condolence  for  the  death  of  >- r. 

•  Dr.  Rslpli  Raihura,  whose  Life  and  LiwrmnrRemsiiis 
VMS  pufal£h8d  io  ITfl.  by  Mr.  Tbomss  Wsitoo^-C. 
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Phiti|»s  is  full  of  the  noblest  beauties,  and  hath 
dxtt  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second  Milton, 
whose  writings  will  last  as  long  as  the  English 
lanzuage,  generosity,  and  valour.  For  him  Mr. 
Smith  nad  contracted  a  perfect  friendship ;  a 

f passion  he  was  most  susceptible  of^  and  wiioee 
a\v9  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  mTiolable. 

Kvery  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had 
all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embellishments,  be- 
stowed on  It,  which  an  exquisite  skill,  a  warm 
rnigination,  and  a  cool  judgment,  possibly  could 
b.-stjw  on  it  The  epic,  lync,  elegiac,  every  sort 
of  poetry  he  touched  upon,  (and  he  touched  upon 
a  great  variety,)  was  raised  to  its  proper  height, 
an  J  the  difilsrences  between  each  of  them  ob- 
served with  a  judicious  accuracy.  We  saw  the 
old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admirable 
order  by  each  other  p  and  there  was  a  predomi- 
nant fancy  and  spirit  of  his  own  infused,  supe- 
rior to  what  some  draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or 
from  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the 
moderns  by  a  painful  industry  and  servile  imita- 
tion. His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magni- 
ficent ;  his  images  lively  and  adeouate ;  his  sen- 
timents charming  and  majestic ;  nis  expressions 
natural  and  bold;  his  numbers  various  and 
sounding ;  and  that  enamelled  mixture  of  classi- 
cal wit,  which  without  redundance  and  afiecta- 
tion  sparkled  through  his  writil%s,  and  were  no 
less  pertinent  and  agreeable. 

His  **  Phasdri"  is  a  consummate  tragedy,  and 
the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  his  friends  could  promise 
or  foresee.  The  number  of  nights,  and  the  com- 
mon met'.iod  of  filling  the  house,  are  not  always 
the  surest  marks  ol  judging  what  encourage- 
m'jnt  a  play  meets  with  •"  but  the  generosity  of 
all  the  persons  of  a  refined  taste  about  town  was 
remarkable  on  thii  occasion :  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  how  zealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused 
his  interest,  with  all  tho  clenrant  judgment  and 
diffusive  good  nature  for  which  that  accomplish- 
ed gontleman  and  author  is  so  justly  valued  by 
mankind.  But  as  to  "  Phaedra,"  sho  has  cer- 
tainly made  a  finer  figure  under  Mr.  Smith's 
conduct  upon  the  F.ngli-^ii  .^tage,  than  either  in 
Roma  or  Athens  ;  and  if  s^<;  excels  the  Greek 
and  Latin  "Phajflra,"  I  ncod  not  say  she  sur- 
passes the  French  on'*,  thougli  embellished  with 
whatever  regular  br»autios  and  niovin*j  softness 
Racine  himself  cuuld  give  hpf. 

No  man  hat!  a  juster  notion  of  the  difficulty 
of  composing  than  Mr.  Sniit!i:  and  sometimes 
he  would  create  greater  diffiiniltics  than  he  had 
reason  to  apprehv'»nd.  Writin.or  >vith  ease  what 
(as  Mr.  Wycherley  speaks)  may  bo  easily  writ- 
tan,  moved  his  indignation.  When  he  was  writ- 
in^T  upon  a  subject,  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace, 
if  alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which 
whettad  him  to  exceed  himself  as  well  as  others. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  or  wuuld  not  finish 
several  subiects  he  undertook:  which  may  be 
imputed  either  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy,  still 
hulling  after  a  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional 
inlibnce,  which  spleen  and  lassitude  brought 
up  Da  him,  which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was 
least  inclined  to  forgive.  That  this  was  not  owing 
to  coTj'^it  or  vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  himself,  (a 
tVdiliy  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  less  msn 
Vvii  Shaksp?ar>;  an!  Jonson,)  is  clear  from 
hones;  because  he  left  his  works  to  the  entire 


disposal  of  his  iriends.  whose  niost  rigmxms  cen- 
sures he  even  courted  and  solicited,  submitting 
to  their  animadversions  and  the  freedom  thej 
took  with  them  with  an  unreserved  and  prudent 
resignation. 

I  have  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  ol 
some  poems  to  be  designed  set  out  aoai3rtically; 
wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connexion,  toe 
images,  incidents,  moral,  episodes,  and  a  great 
variety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  so 
well  fitted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  s(|uared  so  ex- 
actly to  the  precedents  of  the  anaents.  that  I 
have  often  looked  on  these  poetical  elements 
with  the  same  concern  with  which  carious  men 
are  aflected  at  the  sight  of  the  most  entertaining 
remains  and  ruins  of  an  antioue  figure  or  build- 
ing. Those  fragments  of  tne  learned,  whidi 
some  men  have  been  so  proud  of  their  pains  in 
collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  without  form  and 
without  life,  when  compared  with  these  em- 
bryos, which  wanted  not  spirit  enough  to  pre- 
serve them ;  so  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad  they  would 
be  as  highly  valued  by  the  pqets  as  th«  sketches 
of  Julio  and  Titian  arc  by  the  painters ;  though 
there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a  tew  outlines,  as  to 
the  design  and  proportion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  some 
defects  in  his  conduct,  which  those  are  most  apt 
to  remember  who  could  imitate  him  in  notbiiig 
else.  His  freedom  with  himself  drew  severer 
acknowledgments  from  him  than  all  the  malice 
he  ever  provoked  was  capable  of  advancing,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  pve  even  his  misfortunes 
the  hard  name  of  faults;  but,  if  the  world  had 
half  his  good-nature,  all  the  shady  parts  would 
be  entirely  struck  out  of  his  character. 

A  man  who,  under  )K>verty,  calamities,  and 
disappointments,  could  make  so  many  friends, 
and  those  so  truly  valuable,  must  have  just  and 
noble  ideas  of  the  passion  of  friendship,  in  the 
success  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  only  happiness  of  his  Ufe.  He  knew  very 
well  what  was  due  to  his  birth,  though  fortune 
threw  him  short  of  it  in  every  other  circumstance 
of  Ufe.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps 
reasonable  complaints  of  her  dispensatioBS,  un- 
der which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be  easy, 
without  touching  the  favours  she  flung  in  his 
way  when  offered  to  him  at  a  price  of  a  more  do- 
rabio  reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  deal- 
ings witn  mankind  in  which  he  could  not  be  just: 
and  he  desired  to  be  at  no  other  expense  in  his 
pretensions  than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  was 
the  only  burden  and  reproach  he  ever  brought 
upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  as  Horace  aid 
of  himself,  what  I  never  yet  saw  translated: 

Meo  sum  paap«r  in  lere. 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  sur- 
rounded by  all  those  who  really  had  or  pretended 
to  wit,  or  more  C4>urted  by  the  great  men  who 
had  then  a  power  and  opportunity  of  encouraging 
arts  and  sciences,  and  gave  proofs  of  their  fond- 
ness for  the  name  of  patron  in  many  instances, 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  to  their  glory. 
Mr.  Smithes  character  grew  upon  his  friends  by 
intimacy,  and  outwent  the  strongest  preposses- 
sions which  had  been  conceived  in  his  favour. 
Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  crestures,  whose 
obscurity  is  their  happiness,  may  possibly  have 
to  the  age,  yet  amidst  c.  stad.ed  neglect  and 
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total  diMue  of  All  tho«o  eeremonml-attendbjioei^ 
^hiooable  ec^uipmenta,  and  external  noau^ 
mendatioii,  which  are  thought  aeeeamrj  intro- 
ductions into  the  grmnde  mauU,  this  gentleman 
was  so  happj  as  stiil  to  please;  and  whilst  the 
Tich,  the  gay, -the  noble,  and  honourable,  saw 
how  much  he  excelled  in  wit  and  leaminff,  they 
easily  forgave  him  all  other  difiereuces.  Hence 
it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retire- 
ments were  his  own  free  choice^  What  Mr. 
Pfior  observes  upon  a  very  great  character  was 
true  of  him,  that  nietl  of  his  faults  bnmght  their 
tteuM  with  them. 

Those  wIk>  blamed  him  most  understood  him 
least,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  vulvar  to  charge 
an  excess  upon  the  most  complaisant,  and  to 
form  a  character  by  the  moral  of  a  few,  who 
hare  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two,  in  good 
company.  Where  only  fortune  is  wanting  to 
make  a  great  name,  tKat  single  exception  can 
never  psM  upon  the  best  judges  and  most  equi- 
table cibscrvers  of  insnkind  ;  and  when  the  tjme 
comes  for  the  world  to  spare  their  pity,  we  may 
justly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  them  for  their 
admiration. 

^  ome  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  en- 
gafped  himself  in  several  considerable  under- 
takings ;  in  all  which  he  had  prepared  the  world 
to  expect  mighty  thin^  from  liim.  I  have  seen 
about  t(*n  sheets  of  his  English  Pindar,  which 
exceeded  any  thing  of  that  kind  I  could  ever 
hope  for  in  our  languaf^e.  He  had  drawn  out 
a  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
had  gone  through  several  scenes  of  it.  But  he 
eodd  not  well  have  bequeathed  that  work  to 
better  hands  than  where,  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 
lodged ;  and  tho  bare  mention  of  two  such 
names  may  justify  the  largest  expectations,  and 
i^  snfiicient  to  make  tlie  town  an  agreeable 
inyitatjon* 

His  greatest  and  noblest  undertaking  was 
Longinvis.  He  had  finished  an  entire  transls- 
tion  of  the  "SubUme,"  which  he  sent  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend  of  liis, 
late  of  Merton  Coilejnrp,  an  exact  critic  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  from  whom  it  crsme  to  my  hands. 
Tho  French  version  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  though 
truly  yaliiable,  was  far  short  of  it.  He  pro- 
posed a  Urge  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  and 
observations  of  his  own,  with  an  entire  system 
of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three  books,  under  the 
titles  of  Thought,  Dietion,  and  Figure,  I  saw 
tlie  last  of  these  perfect,  and  in  a  fair  copy,  in 
tthich  he  showed  prodisious  judgment  and 
reading ;  and  particularly  had  reformed  the 
AK  of  Rhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  con- 
fused heap  of  terms,  with  which  a  long  succes- 
sion of  pedants  had  encumbered  the  world,  to  a 
yery  narrow  compass,  comprehending  all  that 
was  useful  and  ornamental  in  poetry.  Under 
each  head  and  chapter  he  intended  to  make 
remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and  modems, 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Enjcrlish,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  poets,  and  to  note  their  several  beauties 
and  detects. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  lef^  as  I  am 
informed,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth  and 
ju-fgmsnt,  who  loved  him.     It  cannot  be  sup- 


pom  they  would  suppress  any  thing  that  was 
Ids,  hut  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  for 
want  of  proper  haxids  to  finish  what  so  great  a 
gvntuB  had  begun. 


<  Such  is  ths  dodamatioa  of  Qldisworth,  writ* 
tso  while  his  admiration  was  yet  fiesh,  and  his 
kindness  warm;  and  therefore,  such  as,  with. 
out  any  criminal  purpose  of  deceiving,  show  s  a 
strong  desire  to  niake  the  most  of  all  favourable 
truthr  I  cannot  much  commend  tho  perfcnii- 
ance.  The  praise  is  oflen  indistinct,  and  the 
sentences  are  loaded  with  words  of  more  pomp 
than  use.  There  is  little,  however,  that  can  he 
contradicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to 
be  tohl. 

EoMUND  Nealk,  known  by  the  name  of 
Smith,  was  bom  at  Handley,  the  seat  of  the 
Lechmeres,  in  Worcestershire.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  uucertain.'^ 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known 
to  haye  been  the  practice  of  Dr.  Busby  to  de- 
tain those  youth  long  at  school  of  whom  he  had 
formed  the  highest  expectations.  Smith  took 
his  master's  degree  on  the  8th of  July,  I6t6; 
he  therefore  was  probably  admitted  into  the  Uni- 
versity in  1689,  when  we  may  suppose  him 
twenty  years  old. 

His  repuution  for  literature  in  his  college  was 
such  as  has  been  told  ;  but  the  indecency  and 
licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him, 
Dec  24,  1694,  while  he  was  yet  only  bachelor, 
a  public  admonition,  entered  upon  record,  in 
order  to  his  expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the  effect 
is  not  known.  He  was  piobably  less  notorious. 
At  Oxfocd,  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be  for- 
given to  literar}'  merit ;  and  of  that  he  had  ex- 
hibited sufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode 
on  the  death  of  the  great  orientalist.  Dr.  Po- 
cock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose  praise  must 
have  been  written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been 
but  two  years  in  the  University. 

This  ode,  which  closed  the  second  volume  of 
the  "Musae  Anolicanae,**  though  perhaps  some 
objections  may  be  made  to  its  Latinity,  is  by  far 
the  best  lyric  composition  in  that  collection  ; 
nor  do  1  know  where' to  find  it  equalled  among 
the  modem  writers.  It  expresses,  with  great 
felicity,  images  not  classical  in  do ssical  diction ; 
its  digressions  and  returns  have  been  deservedly 
recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  imita^ 
tion. 
He  had  several  imitations  from  Cowley : 

Tertitur  hinc  mi  sermn  colorlbus 

Qnoiiu,  Pocockl,  di»»>inUis  tui 
Orator  eflfers,  quel  viririsim 
Tc  memoret  celehrarc  gaudent. 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes 
the  orator  pronounce  the  colours,  or  give  to  co 
lours  memory  and  delight.  I  quote  it^  however, 
as  an  imitation  of  these  lines  :      , 

So  many  languages  he  had  in  store, 

Thac  only  FnnieKhall  speak  uf  him  in  more. 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining 
the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  compare^l  to  iEtna  flam- 
ing through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used  with 
great  pomp,  is  stolen  from  Cowley,  however 
little  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded' to  Uke  bis  degree  of  master  ol 
arts,  July  8,  1696.  Of  the  exercises  which  he 
performcMi  on  that  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  memorable. 


By  his  epitaph  be  appears  to  hare  been  forry-iwo 


yean  old  when  be  died, 
lbs  year  1«8.^B. 


I  fvaa  conaequcml/  \»m  m 


3ii  m  pralosiw  and 
•m  dtlKr  aiae. 
'  -«ul  low  and  Uien 
ar  pleased  the 
raa,  aa  AddiwMi 
'jue  tfairri   night 
.  -^anij  to  hia  merit, 
-^wf-v     ^    laa    f    !■— iiiliii,  nor  oeca 
.  IBS  feand  that  na- 
ni  for  its  own 


~  *     *r     f.w,  1^  3oasfax  rr  Lmtot, 
■»-»    i-z^:r*     -J    — rr^    ?-^  dftr  rEduna,  the 
•  ■  ■?■■    ■=?.       ^xr        la   -aih'ai.  lae  feneral 
ur-T.     r- -^-i    :i4    r^iii-sOL-n.     Smffh'a  indo- 
■-'•-    sr^     .13    -"-a   »T-=rr -ae  dedication,  tin 
— *•  i-    :rrr     -z*r--*    .sEiw-mity,  gave  notice 
'^-     -  "T- :_:    -BK**"   -le  lAT  vitiiout  it.  Now. 
-=?-   fr-r.  f!      .:>ti  Halitu  expected 
.  -^     i     -  .jr       ^J^      :.»    _i=jr  —:-::    li-   «««4-  aau  3ad  Dreoared  to 
-^-'  ■--     --      --"-ii         .s     -^r-zTT  an  Mff^  .    u*.r  <  ::r*r  awnored  pounds 

J-  --v--  -— --       ~  i    «-=-H-         — ^v.      ••:=:•,     ^    T-u?.  T  T&pfice,  or  indo- 

-  i      ■     ■  '  "T"    -— »^         — 5»      --'  -     r    war^LT?-*.  -•-r«<'»d  to  attend  him, 

■^'     -  ---    .•■-—=.         :iin    ^r-      -j»t33     oocgl-^   etttb**   loii  pt eased  by  his 

-    -    -     ■--    •      — *— ^  :^-^?-     z       .    lat    z=ie-Ti  jis'retrajd  k^not 

-■      -.     .-     -    -^-       -        — -.  -^_n  •^■■-wwT    at  1    T>!-  - Si-rasnr,"'  mentioRed 

-  -••                ■»    ---»--':    -     :*    Mirrr.  IP    *-rr'    f   -aii=  -  Taj-'oy  a*  disipvcefial  to 

■     -r'-     -,"               •  ■-    .-:r-      T  2?    -r-  1^    lii-.-i.    hu    uiri^t*  I  v.  3ie  fondness  for 

.»---■  •?•— r*.  -.1—  T-«-u-_z:£     Tft"  i^asMiij- of  Addi- 

:----■       ■«— .!  ar.    c;  -- '    -  j-*^      -s*  -t  -■»-   if"  =»  people,  when 

''    •                               -*     ■■'       •-  »-j   ••-  ^   i-^B^  z»  >-.'Tf:    !"  ^^  >ir>M*,  deserves  re- 

'   ■    •     ^  ■               -     -  -  . .               4     -..-.-»  ^r--      ::   tb«    -wb*!!"^  I    -aaAoc  but  think  the 

-     -r  -.■'       .--      -    -^    _;      —  =     r   ■:•-   1-  •— •Tir    -  ":»*  r,jr-     Ti*  a:«^  w  mytboloidcal, 

-    ■         '"            -    --      -i       -   -^--^.-*  --r.-ir^--  --^    wriL-t   »■*  I."-  *;■*  ie4L>—fd  to  rrject  as 

•     *-'  r.    -  .     --    ■    -- — r.  -.  T.—       r'-  ^:  s£;zjr»^  LT*  w  di«tant from  oar 

■-••-*■-         *-  ^-     •  -— :   :.-.:     :-r-  »"-  "Tii:    »"-   ^^  *  "Tif*  Doc  from  sympathv, 

------     -.'  •-.■*:      --ar^-:—  •»•:     ■-  >«-: -^      :t-    i:^-rir:  do  not  understand 

-»"---■               .      T    »  -^^  .?  -   ■      r_-  -!.—-»:  ;;^*^^  «  as  a  schoolboy's 

-  ■    r-..   •  ■  r  '-                -     ■   -.  ^     ■^-  ;     L—  -           —  -  -     .fc..     ■    !a.:  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 

-            ■    T     j=      T   -— _»    --.  r:-:    '-.!-»■-.      -^- -- v -T-w- 1  naomenl  behold  with 

■■»■-'-■•--     -    -  .—      -      ^1-*  r  ^-^    r  L'.z-—     7  •  -  *r-^tj»nent?  thus  rcroole 

•  -         ■•                         -■.    —    .-».-.  x--.^     -  •'  -    .- ■  I.-*  - -=.    -:  ^*'  farther  by  the  diction, 

.■.■:•—..■.-           ;    ■     -.       ~      »    -  1  •     ;   -     ^    -rz  ~i- ■  iTid  fplendid  for  dialoffUf, 

-'-  •■    ■•-       .- :       -    :.- :           .—  :            -   -  .••"!-'- "ij-ir^l*  rather  than  dissplays 

V-.,  -■  ..  V.--              :..—     :-:    »-  -  c: -».-..-  .  ••.— .      -    ,  •  ii.-%  ■  ^r'c  (ilav,  suchasmav  pleaw 

•  -    -■        .:•  -    V  :■         .^     ■    :•    •  -  •*•    ^i'»- — »-f--.M'i  The  {tpertator;  the  work 

*'■      -i  :     ,7  --.-^  L- .   •■.•rant  mind,  accuMomed  to 

*     ■■-•  »-i--           -      -^J-.                          "■■■«-  -.   fi      —  "  -r— r.  ::«  own  conceptions,  but  of 

r i*  -:;:.■-  \  .   .-    .                       •   -J  ■•      I -:  .ii.--i.r  >  wi'ii  the  course  of  life. 

-  •  ■.  •    *•    -  -  *  -•       ■'    '.  X    J    -I     -•.   *-  •^.■■s.-..  «   .>.  n  one  of  his  piece*,  that  he 

r .  -    ■ »    A.-,    VT  -    :  7   -  -  ^   T  :.  -.  -     :  -      •.;  ■  -^  M  ■  .    ■  .    1     T-e  ~.  '-^  havc  wiitten  the  trajiedy  of 

»*^          i ••.-'--      ■-     *      L-       .  ■     •  .  ^'  ■■   .        :*••...— J   -   .-.-:  via*  convinced  that  the  actioa 
i  ^.                                                 ...  , 

/.•»:'-,•■.  «j.  1   :  -         ■  i  — ■  ■;        :-.        '•       •1*1 ■--.■.  -.jji-tl. 

/^,"i.-.  ",.■    J     T  -r  i,   ;_  ■  -  i   -*---•!.•>;-         .  •     *  s.  iL  A.-«.'  after  the  exhibition  of  ''Fhr- 

/-».  V.  ♦       ",.-   ■■».•  I  :  i-   -     -'  -  -  ■    ?.    -       • .-  .■-.-   ;  •-:-  Philips  the  friend  and  fellow- 

'•>*  .'.•■•.•!"«,  *'-:  •',  :,•  •:.  *-  --f  !   *r.-     •       ,     .-.,  is;*-  .:"  >:v.;'h.  whn,  on  that  occasion,  wnflf 

f\-r-ifi  \\     \  »:»./:.  •',':"•■%•  i->t".  i    :■  •  --  :-.     %,    ^v---..  «>..s   )u«tice  must  place  ainf»ii|!  the 

".!»*/♦/ f  iS  \,*,"\   ^■j.'j'?*  r!«-. -  "■  &-. £   Ai.*.  *.  -     >  <:  «•  r^^:"^  wHiih  our  languaj*e  can  show,  an 

vu'tv  lf»»/'ly  r»iiirri«/J,    '  W  r»**n,  Fla?.  w?rr  ^^  -J    e  -rj*-:  in:\t«.:re  of  fondness  and  admiration,  of 

»!rn'ik  U»t  >'  nn/i  went  *tiay."'  ''-'TrvTv  ami  si^'^nopj*.     There  are  some  passa^ 

''nfifniri  Hnsr  ivM«  n  n^rn"  wrnrh  he  ;;o:  at  Ox- '  t>v>  iu«iii*mii«:  but  every  haman  performance 
f'ir'l  liy  hic  iK'ffli^"  rirf  f»f  ilr«'«".  |  has  it:*  faults 

'\  hip  n»f»rv  I  li*srrl  from  th"  lat**  Mr.  Clark,  of  j      This  elexr^-  it  was  the  mode  amonir  hi?  friends 


I.iri'oln'B  Inn,  to  whom  it  wa«<  told  by  the  friend 
*r(  '^'rmfh. 

f-fif  h  «*'rii(il*'«  ffiiifht  fh'bfir  him  from  some 
pr«ifitiili|i- f>iiipl«ivriir'tiiH ;  lull  RH  tliey  rould  not 
«b-)iiiv»  hitii  %\\  iiiiy  nnl  I'Mti'fiii,  th«y  b'ft  him 
lujiny  rii»'»HU:  aiifl  iin  iikiii  wni  «*ver  Iwtter  in- 
triidtiir«l   to  llm  Ihf'Htri'  tlinn  Ins  who,  in  tlial 


to  pur^ha^e  lor  a  <ruinea  ;  and  as  his  acqnahiv 
anoe  was  ntimerous,  it  was  a  ver\-  pmfitahle  poem. 
<^^  his  Pindar,  mentioned  \s\  Oldisworth.  1 
have  never  otherwiw  heard.  His  Iionffinu«  he 
intr>nded  to  accompany  with  some  illustrmtions, 
nnd  had  selected  his  instances  of  the  tfiaise  sob 
lime  from  the  works  of  Blackmore 


SMITH. 


lU 


H«  vMdvtd  to  txj  ftMin  tbe  loitane  of.  tho 
■CAfO  vHb  tk«  Btory  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  ie 
Mt  witikelT  thot  kis  experience  of  tbe  ioefficecj 
nnd  iacrac&lNlity  of  a  mythological  tale  might 
deCemiine  him  to  choose  an  action  from  the 
En|{lieh  history,  at  no  great  distance  from  oar 
own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a  real  event, 
prodnced  by  the  operation  of  known  characters. 

A  subfect  will  not  easily  occur  that  can  give 
more  opportunities  of  informing  the  umieratand- 
ing,  for  which  Smith  was  unquestionablY  qoalL 
6Aj  or  for  moring  the  passions,  in  whioi  I  sus- 
pect him  to  have  had  less  p9wer. 

Having  ibrmed  his  plan  and  collected  mate- 
nala,  he  declared  that  a  few  months  would  com- 
plete his  design ;  and,  that  he  mi^t  pursue  Ins 
work  with  less  firequent  avocations,  he  was,  in 
June,  1710,  invitsd  by  Mr.  Georjge  Ducket  to 
his  house  at  Gartham,  in  Wiltshire.  Here  he 
fiwnd  such  opportunities  of  indulgence  as  did 
not  much  forward  his  studies,  and  particularly 
•ome  strong  ale,  too-delicious  to  be  resisted. 
Be  ate  and  drank  till  he  found  himself  pletho- 
ric; and  then,  resolving  to  ease  himself  by  eva- 
cnation,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  neigb- 
boorhood  a  prescription  of  a  purge  so  forcible, 
ttat  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay 
it  tiU  he  had  ^ven  notice  of  its  danizer.  Smith, 
not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a  shopman, 
and  boastful  of  his  own  knowledge,  treated  the 
oolice  with  rode  contempt,  and  swallowed  his 
own  medicine,  which,  in  July,  17)0,  brought  him 
to  the  gimve.    He  was  buried  at  Gartham. 

Many  years  aflerwards.  Ducket  communi- 
cated to  Oldmizon,  the  historian,  an  account, 
pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith,  that 
Clarendon's  History  was,  in  its  publication,  cor- 
rupted by  Aid  rich,  Smalridge,  and  Atterbury  ; 
and  that  smith  was  employ^  to  forge  and  insert 
the  alterations. 

This  story  was  published  triumphantly  by 
Oldmizon,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
eagerly  received;  bat  its  progress  was  soon 
checked :  for,  finding  its  way  into  the  Journal  of 
Trevonx,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury,  then 
mo  exile  in  France,  who  immediately  denied  the 
charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he 
never  in  his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Smith ;  * 
his  company  being,  as  must  be  inferred,  not  ac^ 
ceptpd  by  those  who  attended  to  their  characters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently  re- 
ftited  by  Dr.  Burton  of  Eton,  a  man  eminent  for 
fiteratore ;  and,  though  not  of  the  same  party 
with  Aldrich  and  Atterbury,  too  studious  of 
truth  to  leave  them  burdened  with  a  false 
charge.  The  testimonies  which  he  has  collected 
have  convinced  mankind  that  either  Smith  or 
Ducket  was  guilty  of  wilful  and  malicious  false> 
hood. 

This  controverejT  brought  into  view  those  parts 
ef  Smith's  life,  which,  with  more  honour  to  his 
■ame,  ini|?ht  have  be«i  concealed. 

Of  Smrth  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more.  He  was 
a  vian  of  such  estimation  among  his  coropaniona, 
tiiat  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he 
dropped  in  conversation  were  considered,  like 
those  of  Scahger,  as  worthy  of  preservatiofu 


«  See  Bi»hnp  Auerbunr's  "EnisCoIary  Correqwnd- 
•nee,"  177!),  Toi.  III.  p  Im,  133.  In  the  saBM  work,  toI. 
I.  p.  835,  k  afipeart  that  Smith  wm  at  one  time  suepscted 
lolMve  been  author  of  the  **  Tsis  of  sTobw**— H. 


He  had  mat  raa£nesB  and  exactness  of  cii* 
aad  by  a  corsory  glance  over  a  new 


composition  would  exactly  teQ  all  its  iaulte  and 
beaiities. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  readinjr 
with  great  rapidity,  aqd  of  retaining,  with  gieat 
6delity,  what  he  so  easilv  collected. 

He  thereibre  always  knew  what  the  present 
question  reijuirod ;  and,  when  his  friends  ex- 
pressed their  wonder  at  his  acquisitions,  mado 
m  a  state  of  apparent  negligence  and  drunken- 
ness, he  never  discovered  his  houra  of  reading  or 
method  of  study,  but  involved  himsdf  in  aflected 
silence,  and  fed  his  own  vamty  with  their  ad- 
miration. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  was  easily  oh 
served :  if  any  thought  or  image  was  presente<l 
to  his  mind  tliat  he  could  use  or  improve,  he  did 
not  sufler  it  to  be  lost :  but,  amidst  the  jollity  of 
a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  conversation,  very 
diligentljr  committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires 
of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy ;  of  which  Rowe, 
when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make, 
as  he  ssjTs,  very  bttle  use,  but  which  the  collector 
considered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  materiala. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life 
connected  him  with  the  licentious  and  dissolute ; 
and  he  affected  the  aire  and  gayety  of  a  man  of 
pleasure:  but  his  dress  was  always  deficient; 
scholastic  cloudiness  still  hung  about  him ;  and 
his  merriment  was  sure  to  produce  the  scorn  of 
his  companions. 

With  all  his  carelessness  and  all  his  vices,  he 
was  one  of  the  murmurers  at  fortune ;  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor,  when 
Addison  was  caressed  and  preferred ;  nor  would 
a  verv  little  have  contented  him;  for  he  esti- 
mated his  wants  at  six  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

In  his  course  of  reading,  it  was  particular  that 
he  had  diligently  perused,  and  accurately  remem- 
bered, the  old  romances  of  knight-errantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  ment,  and 
was  something  contemptuous  in  his  treatment 
of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  qualified  to 
oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  had  manv  frail- 
ties ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  lie  had 
great  merit,  who  could  obtain  to  the  same  play  a 
prologue  from  Addison  and  an  epilogue  from 
Prior :  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  patron- 
age of  Halifax  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth. 

For  the  power  of  communicating  these  minute 
memorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my  conversation 
with  Gilbert  Walmsley,  late  resistrar  of  the  ec- 
desiastical  court  of  Lichfield,  wno  was  acquaint- 
ed both  with  Smith  and  Ducket ;  and  declared, 
that,  if  the  tale  concerning  Clarendon  were 
forged,  he  should  suspect  Ducket  of  the  fidse- 
hood ;  for  Ragwas  a  man  of  great  veracity. 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  my 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the  remembrance. 
I  knew  him  very  ^riy ;  he  was  one  of  tlie  first 
friends  that  literature  procured  me,  and  I  hope 
that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  ot 
his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  onW 
not  a  boy ;  yet  he  never  received  mv  notions  with 
contempt  He  was  a  whig,  with  all  the  virulence 
and  msleviJence  of  his  party  ;  yet  difference  of 
opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart  1  honoured  him, 
and  he  endued  me.  ,^^ 

He  had  n^ed  with  the  gay  world,  withoul 
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KING. 


WiLUAM  Kcro  was  born  in  London, in  IMS; 
the  Mm  of  Ezekiel  Kin^r,  •  gentleman.  He  was 
allied  to  the  family  of  Clarendon. 

From  Wc8tniin8ter>scho6l,  where  he  wan  a 
•rholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Busby,  he  was  at  eighteen  elected  to  Christ- 
church,  in  1681 ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
aecuted  his  studies  with  so  much  intensences 
and  activity,  that  before  he  was  eight  years 
standing  he*  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks 
upon,  twenty-two  thousand  odd  hundred  books 
and  manuscripts.*  The  books  were  certainly 
«iot  very  long,  the  manuscripts  not  very  d'lM' 
cult,  nor  the  remarks  very  large ;  for  the'calcu* 
lator  will  find  that  he  despatched  seven  a  day 
for  every  day  of  his  eight  yean ;  with  a  rem- 
nant that  more  than  satisfies  most  other  stu- 
dents. He  took  his  degree  in  tlie  most  cxpen- 
fuvc  manner,  as  a  gmnd  eomptntnder ;  whence 
it  is  inferred  that  ho  inherited  a  consi^lerable 
fortune. 

In  16S8,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made 
master  of  arts,  he  published  a  confutation  of 
Varillas^a  accoimt  of  WickliiTc ;  and  engaging 
in  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  became  doctor  in 
1693,  and 'was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors* 
Commons. 

•  I^Ie  had  already  made  some  translations  from 
the  French,  and  written  some  humorous  and  sa- 
tirical pieces;  when,  in  16d4,  Molesworth  pub- 
lished tiis  "Account  of  Denmark,"  in  whicn  he 
treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great 
contempt;  and  takes  the  opportunity  oFinsinu- 
ating  those  wild  principles,  by  which  he  sup- 
poses liberty  to  be  established,  and  by  which 
tiis  adversaries  suspect  that  all  subordination 
and  government  is  endangered. 
^  This  book  offended  Prmce  George ;  and  the 
Danish  minister  presented  a  memorial  against 
it  The  principles  of  its  author  did  not  please 
Dr.  King;  andf  therefore  he  undertook  to  con- 
fnte  party  and  laugh  at  the  rest  The  contro- 
reray  is  now  forgotten ;  and  books  of  this  kind 
aeldoffl  live  long,  when  interest  and  resentment 
hava  ceaaed. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversey  be- 
tween Boyle  and  Bentley ;  and  was  one  of  those 
wbo  tried  what  wit  could  perform  in  opposition 
to  leaminA  on  a  question  which  learning  only 
could  decide. 

In  1699,  was  poblished  by  him  "A  Journey 
to  London,"  after  the  metnod  of  Dr.  Martin 
Lister,  who  had  published  "A  Journey  to  Pa- 
ria."  And  in  1700  he  satirised  the  Ro^  Soci- 
ety, at  least  .Sir  Hane  Sloane,  their  president,  in 
tvo  dialogues,  entitled  "  The  Transactioner." 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  tlie 
cowls  of  civil  and  canon  law.  he  did  not  love 
faia  profession,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  busineas 
whiich  interrupted  his  voluntary  dreams,  or 
fefced  him  to  ronse  from  that  indulgence  in 
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which  only  he  could  find  delight  His  reputation 
as  a  civilian  was  yet  maintained  by  hi5  iu<*g- 
ments  in  the  courts'  of  delegates,  and  raisea  vciy 
high  by  the  address  and  knowledge  which  ho 
discovered  in  1700,  when  hodcferraed  the  hfltl 
of  Anglesea  against  his  lady,  aftcrwatds  Dutch- 
ess of  Buckinghamshire,  who  sued  for  a  divorce, 
and  obtained  it. 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures  ond  neglect  of 
business  hod  now  lessened  his  revenues ;  and  he 
was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlement  in  Ire^nd, 
where,  al>out  1702,  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  commissioner  of  the  piizea,  keeper 
of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower,  and  vicax^ 
genera]  to  Dr.  Marsh,  tne  priinate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach 
of  him  who  will  not  stretch  oat  ihs  hand  to 
take  it  King  soon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and 
thoughtless  as  liimself,  in  I'pton,  one  of  tlio 
judgeH,  who  had  a  pleasant  house  called  Moun- 
town,  near  Dublin,  to  whicn  King  frequently 
retired  ;  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget 
his  cares,  and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wroto  "Mully  of  Mountown,'*  a 
poem  ;  by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  in  the 
pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a  political  inter* 
pretation,  was  meant  originally  no  more  than 
it  expressed^  os  it  was  dictated  only  by  the 
Author's  dehght  in  the  quiet  of  Monntown. 

In  170S,  when  Lord  AV barton  was  eent  to 
govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London  with 
his  poveity,  his  idleness,  and  his  wit,  and  pub- 
lished ROfne  essays,  colled  "Useful  Tmnsac 
tions."  His  "Voyage  to  tlie  Island  of  Caja 
mai"  is  narticulaily  commended.  He  then 
wrote  "'fhe  Art  of  Love,"  a  poem  remarkable, 
notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of  sentiment : 
and  in  1709  imitated  Horace  m  an  "Art  of 
Cooken*,"  which  he  published,  with  some  let- 
ters to  l)r.  Lister. 

In  1710,  ho  appeared  a?  a  lover  of  the  church, 
on  the  side  of  S'acheverell ;  and  was  supposed 
to  have  eoueurred  at  least  in  the  projection  of 
"The  Examiner."  His  eyes  were  open  to  all 
the  operations  of  whiggisin ;  and  he  bestowed 
some  strictures  upon  Dr.  Kennel's  adulatory 
sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshiieu 

"The  Hi<«tory  of  the  Heathen  Gods,"  a  bo^ 
composed  for  Fchools,  was  written  by  him  in 
1710.  The  work  is  useful,  but  murht  have  been 
produced  without  the  powers  or  King.  The 
next  year,  he  published  "Rufinos,"  an  biatoii- 
cal  essay ;  ana  a  poem,  intended  to  dispose  the 
nation  to  think  as  he  thouglit  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  his  adherents. 

In  1711,  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again 
put  into  his  power.  He  was,  without  the  trouble 
of  attendance,  or  the  mortification  of  a  reqaest, 
made  gazetteer.  Swift,  Freind,  Prior,  and  other 
men  of  the  same  party,  brought  hun  the  key  of 
the  gazettecr'a  office.  He  was  now  again  placed 
in  a  profitable  employment,  and  again  threw  the 
benefit  away.  An  act  of  insolvency  made  hit 
biuinew  at  that  time  particularly  traubleeooM; 
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and  h«  would  not  wait  till  hurry  should  be  at  an 
end,  but  impatiently  resigned  it,  and  returned  to 
his  wonted  indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
resided,  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Tenison,  the  arch- 
bishop, by  a  public  festivity  on  the  surrender  of 
Dunkirk  to  Hill ;  an  event  with  which  Teni- 
son's  political  bigotry  did  not  suffer  him  to  be 
delighted.  King  was  resolved  to  counteract 
his  suUenness,  and  at  the  ^qpense  of  a  few  bai^ 
rels  of  ale  filled  the  neighbourhood  with' honest 
mem  moot. 

In  the  autumn  of  1713,  hb  health  declined ; 
he  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  died  on  ChriaU 


mas-day.  Thoug!j  liis  life  had  not  been  without 
irregularity,  his  principles  were  pure  and  ortho 
dox,  and  ms  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  supposed 
that  his  poems  were  rather  the  amusements  of 
idleness  than  the  efforts  of  study ;  that  he  endea- 
voured rather  to  divert  than  astonish  ;  that  his 
thoughts  seldom  aspired  to  sublimity ;  and  thuc, 
if  his  verse  was  easy  and  his  images  familiar, 
he  attained  what  he  desired.  His  purpose  is  to 
be  merry;  but,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  hie  mirUL  H 
may  be  sometimes  necessaiy  to  think  well  of  bis 
opinions.* 
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Trohas  Spkat  was  bom  in  1636,  at  Talla- 
ton,  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  clergyman ;  and 
having  been  educated,  as  he  tells  of  lumself,  not 
at  Westminster  or  Eton,  but  at  a  little  school  by 
the  churchyard  side,  became  a  commoner  of 
Wadham  College,  in  Oxford,  in  1651 ;  and,  be- 
ing chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  through 
the  usual  academical  course;  and,  in  1657,  be- 
came master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship, 
and  commenced  poet. 

In  1649,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was 
published,  with  those  of  Dryden  and  Waller. 
In  hii  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  ho  appears  a 
very  willing  and  liberal  encomiast,  boUi  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his  patron^s 
excnse  of  his  verses,  both  as  falling  **  so  infi- 
nitely below  the  full  and  sublime  gi'nius  of  that 
excellent  poet  who  made  tliis  way  of  writing 
free  of  our  nation,"  and  being  "so  little  equal 
and  proportioned  to  the  renown  of  a  prince  on 
whom  tney  were  written;  such  great  actions 
and  lives  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
noblest  pens  and  most  divine  phausies.'*  He 
proceeds:  "Having  so  long  experienced  your 
care  and  indulgence,  and  been  formed,  as  it  were, 
by  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any 
thing  which  my  meanness  produces  would  be 
not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege." 

He  pubbshed,  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the 
•*  Plague  of  Athens ;"  a  subject  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  it.  To 
these  he  addea  «flenfv-ards  a  poem  on  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's death. 

After  the  restoration  he  took  orders,  nnd  by 
Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  helped  in  writing  "  The  Rehearsal." 
He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  King. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  ai  M'hose 
house  began  those  philosophical  conferencef;  and 
Inqotries  which  in  time  produced  the  Royal  So* 
eiety,  he  was  consequently  engaged  in  the  same 
studies,  nnd  became  one  of  the  feilovrs ;  and 
when,  af.er  their  incorporation,  something  seem- 
ed necessary  to  reconcile  the  public  to  ine  new 
kMtituiion,  he  undertook  to  write  its  history, 
whkh  he  published  in  1667.    This  is  one  of  the 


few  books  which  selection  of  sentiment  aiid 
elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  pre^ 
serve^  though  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and 
transitory.  "The  history  of  the  Royal  So 
ciety,"  is  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  knoH 
what  they  were  then  doing,  but  how  their  trans- 
actions are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  ho  published  "  Observatidns 
on  Sorbiere's  \oytige  into  England,  in  a- Letter 
to  Mr.  Wren."  This  is  a  woni  not  ill  peif>nn- 
ed  ;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  its  full 
proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley's  Latin  poems, 
and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
whicn  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  b^ 
fore  Cowley\s  English  works,  which  wcrt-  by 
will  commitied  to  his  care. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fast  upon 
him.  In  1668,  he  became  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the  church df 
St.  Margaret,  adjoining::  to  the  Abbey.  He  was^ 
in  1680,  made  canon  of  Windsor ;  in  1683,  dean 
of  ^Vesiminster ;  and  in  1684,  bishop  of  Ro 
Chester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligenoe 
and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to  write  the  hi»» 
tory  ofthe  Rye-house  Plot:  and  in  1685,  mib- 
lished  "  A  true  Account  and  Declaration  or  the 
horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  hm 
present  Majesty,  and  the  present  Government  ;* 
a  performance  which  lie  thOTight  couTenient, 
after  the  Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  being  clerk  ofthe  closet  to  thie 
Kin^.  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapel>royat ;  • 
and,  the  year  afterwards,  received  the  last  prorf 
of  his  master's  confidence,  by  being  appointed 
one  ofthe  commissioners  for  ecclesiasticalaffiurk 
On  the  critical  day  when  the  Declaration  d^ 
tinguished  the  true  sons  of  the  church  of  Ene^ 
land,  he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  toOS 
read  at  Westminster ;  but  pressed  none  to  vio- 

♦  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  mad«  but  Ihtle  useif 
the  life  of  Dr  Kin?,  prefixed  to  his  ♦«  Works,  in  S  toK.* 
1776,  lo  which  U  may  not  be  impertineM  to  refer  Ifei 
reader.  Hm  talem  for  humour  ought  to  be  rralaei  kt 
the  highest  terma.  In  that  at  leaat  he  viejded  to  ooiiff  «f 
hia  coniemporarlea.— .r. 
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kte  li»  ocNMcieiiee;  mad  wImii  tbe  Bithop  of 
London  was  brought  before  them,  gaye  hitToioe 
in  his  fanmr. 

Thus  (ar  he  suflfered  interest  or  obe£eilce  to 
canrhim;  but  further  be  refused  to  go.  When 
he  KNind  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioo  were  to  be  exercised  against  those 
«ho  had  Mftnedthe  Declaration,  he  wrote  to 
te  iMd%  and  other  oommiMioners,  a  fbrmai 
proftMion  of  his  nnwiUingneas  to  exercbe  that 
Mihority  any  longer,  ami  withdrew  himself 
Uroai  them.  After  thc^  had  read  his  letter,  they 
•dioorned  for  aiz  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met 
■fiitrwards. 

When  King  James  was  frighted  away,  and 
a  new  goTemment  was  to  be  settled.  Sprat  was 
oiie  of  those  who  considered,  in  a  conference, 
the  great  qoestion,  whether  the  crown  was  va- 
cant, and  manfully  spoke  in  fitvour  of  his  old 


He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  esta- 
blishment, and  was  left  unmolested ;  but,  in  1698, 
a  strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one 
Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead,  both 
■wn  ooQVioted  of  iniamous  crimes,  and  both, 
when  the  scheoM  was  laid,  prisoners  in  New- 
gate. These  men  drew  up  an  association,  in 
which  they  whose  names  were  subscribed  de- 
dared  their  resolution  to  restore  King  James, 
to  seize  the  Princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive, 
and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to 
meet  King  James  when  he  should  land.  To 
thtt  they  put  the  names  of  Sancroft^Sprat, Marl- 
borougfa,  Salisbury,  and  others.  The  copy  of 
Di;  Spat*s  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 
onait,  to  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was 
Mired.  Hit  hand  was  copied  so  well,  that  he 
eDQ&Med  it  might  have  deceived  himself  Bkick- 
head,  who  had  carried  the  letter,  being  sent  again 
with  a  plausible  mes8a|[e,  was  very  curious  to 
see  the  noose,  and  particularly  importunate  to 
be  let  into  the  study  ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he 
designed  to  leave  the  association.  Tnis,  how- 
ever, was  denied  him ;  and  he  dropped  it  in  a 
flower-pot  in  the  parlour. 

Young  now  laid  an  infiirmation  before  the 
privy-council ;  and.  May  7,  1692,  the  Bishop 
was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a 
strict  guard  eleven  days.  His  house  was  search- 
ed, and  directions  were  given  that  the  flower- 
pots should  be  inspected.  The  messengers,  how- 
ever, missed  the  room  in  which  the  paper  was 
lift.  Blackhead  went  therefore  a  tnird  time; 
and,  finding  his^  paper  where  he  had  left  it, 
brooght  it  away. 

The  Bishop,  havins  been  enlarged,  was,  on 
J«ie  the  lOih  and  ISOi,  examined  a^in  before 
Ibe  privy-council,  and  confronted  with  his  ao- 
Oieers.  Young  perristed  with  the  most  obdu- 
nie  impudence,  against  the  strongest  evidence; 
bat  the  resolution  of  Blackhead  by  c  egrees  save 
way.    There  remaiiiad  at  last  no  ciubt  of  the 


Bishop^  mnooenee,  who,  with  great  prudence 
and  diligence,  traced  the  progress  and  delected 
(he  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  pub- 
liAed  ah  account  of  his  own  exanunaiion  and 
dehverance:  which  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through  life 
by  a  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope^  or  wlwt  intcrsst,  the  villains 
had  contrived  an  accusation  which  they  must 
know  themsehree  utterly  unable  to  prov«^  was 
never  discovered. 

After  this,  be  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  es* 
eeeise  of  his  function.  When  the  cause  of  6a- 
cheverell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  ho- 
nestly ippcared  among  the  friendsof  the  church. 
He  bved  to  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  died 
May  80,  1713. 

mimet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory ; 
but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals.    On  aome 

Siblic  occasion  they  both  preached  befoca  the 
ouse  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those 
days  an  indecent  custom ;  when  the  preacher 
touched  any  favourable  topic  in  a  manner  thar 
delighted  his  audience,  their  approbation  was 
expressed  by  a  loud  Aum,  continued  in  proportion 
to  their zeafor  pleasure.  When  Burnet  pread^ 
ed,  part  of  his  eongregation  hummed  so  loudly 
and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and 
rubbed  his  face  with  his  hankerchief.  When 
Sprat  preachedj  he  likewise  was  honoured  with 
the  like  animating  kum ;  but  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  oongregaiion,  and  cried,  **  Peace, 
peacc^  I  pray  you  peace." 

This  I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  my  fiuher, 
an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless  observer 
of  the  passages  of  those  tiroes. 

Burnet's  sermon,  says  Salmon,  was  remadt* 
able  for  sedition,  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Biu^ 
net  had  the  thanks  of  the  house ;  Sprat  had  no 
thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  King,  whieh, 
he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  Uianke  ot 
the  Commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems, 
arc,  "  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  **  The 
Life  of  Cowley,"  "  The  Answer  to  Sorbiere,'' 
"The  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,"  **  The 
Relation  of  his  own  Examination,"  and  a  volume 
of  sermons.  I  have  heard  it  observed,  with  great 
justness,  that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind, 
and  that  each  has  its  distinct  and  characterie- 
tical  excellence. 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poemk  He 
conadered  Cowley  as  a  model ;  and  supposed 
that,  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  waa  a^ 

f>roacbed.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  Pindaric 
iberty  was  to  be  expected.  There  is  m  his  few 
productions  no  want  of  such  conceits  as  he 
thought  excellent :  and  of  those  our  judgment 
may  be  settled  by  the  first  that  appears  m  hie 
praise  of  Cromwell,  where  ha  says,  that  Cram* 
well's  **  iame,  like  man,  will  grow  whits  as  it 


HALIFAX. 


Ttti  Ltfii  of  the  Earl  of  Haufaz  was  pro- 
perly that  of  an  artftil  and  active  statetroan,  em- 
pl<^ed  in  balancing  parttes,  contriving  expedi- 
enit,  and  combating  opposition,  and  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  advancement  and  degrada- 
tion ;  bat  in  this  collection,  poetical  merit  is  the 
elaim  to  attention ;  and  the  account  xrhich  is 
here  to  be  expected  may  propcriy  be  proportion- 
ed not  to  his  influence  in  the  state,  but  to  his 
rank  among  the  writers  of  verse. 

Charlcs  Mohtagvb  was  bom  April  16, 1661, 
at  Horton,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  son  of 
Mr.  George  Montngito,  a  younsrr  fon  of  the 
Eari  of  Manchester.  Ho  was  educiued  first  in 
the  country,  and  then  iwnoved  to  Westminster, 
wher«,  in  1677,  he  wax  chQj«rn  a  king^s  scholar, 
and  recommended  himself  to  Biishv  by  his  feli- 
city in  extemporar>-  epigrams.  Hfe  contracted 
a  very  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney  ; 
and,  in  16*1,  when  8tenney  was  elected  at 
Cambridge,  the  t»lrriion  ot  Montaffue  being  not 
to  procmi  till  tho  vcsr  ti allowing.  Tie  was  i^raid 
lest  by  bcinff  pl.-icoil  at  i\xtoni  he  might  be  sepa- 
ratedYroin  msrr»mpitni«^).  nnd  theref>re  solicited 
to  he  rcnvn-rd  to  t\imhridsre,  without  waiting 
for  the  advanlsgrs  of  anolhtr  year. 

It  seems  indotMl  tioH"  to  wish  fi>r  a  removal; 
f>r  he  was  already  a  sch>i>UU"»y  of  one-snd- 
twenty. 

His  relstitMi,  l>r.  Monticue,  was  then  m;wter 
of  the  ollege  in  which  ho  >^as  i»l  icchI  a  f'Uow- 
commo  er,  and  tf>«>k  him  uml  r  his  paincMhr 
carp.  I  leiT  \\c  commr»ic«Nl  ,in  rto»^uaini:mce  with 
the  g.-eM  Now t  in,  >>h?oi\  r  »nl»n,i«Ml  ihnnieh  his 
life,  a»ul  w.tH  si  la^t  :\ttovto«1  l>y  a  U c^ry. 

In  16S5»  hi<  vorso*  oa  ih;^  death  "of  King 
Charles  made  unoh  an  iinpro'4«iion  on  tho  Karl 
of  Dorset,  thst  he  ws*  inxins)  !•>  town,  and  in- 
troduced l»v  th«t  universal  pntron  to  tlio  other 
wit*.  In  16ST,  !><«  j,>ioimI  \m\\\  Viior  in  "The 
City  Mou«o  and  tho  <N\ontr\-  Mou>o,"  a  hnr- 
lesqueof  IVvdenN 'Mliml  nnd  Tsiith  r/'  Ho 
signetl  the  invitstion  t.>  iho  Tnuoo  «M' (^ranjio, 
and  sat  in  tho  oonvontion.  Ho  al>i>ut  th«'  same 
time  married  tho  (\>n:ito*v  IViwnin  r  ot'  Man- 
chester, and  intend<Nl  to  hsvo  taken  oniors  ;  but 
ai\erwardit,  altohng  \\\^  puri^o^o,  ho  pun'hss<»d 
for  1,60(M.  the  y\iicc  o(  one  i»t*iho  olork%  of  the 
council. 

After  ho  had  w.-inon  his  ooi^tlo  on  iho  victory- 
•f  the  Bovne.  his  ]>iitn>n,  nor?*ot,  intnxiuoeil 
him  to  Kmg  Wdlism,  wnh  this  expn-ssion  : 
— **Sir,  I  ha>'«  br«mghl  a  moute  to  wait  on  x-onr 
Maj^ty."  To  whi«  h  the  Kinj:  \f»  said  to  have 
replied,  "  Von  do  well  to  put  me  in  tlie  wsv  ol' 
tnaking  a  man  of  him  ;"  and  oniored  him  a  pen- 
sion of  five  hundred  pt^unds.  This  story,  how- 
ever current,  s?ems  to  have  been  made  after  the 
event.  The  KingN  answer  impltp«  a  irrester 
acquainUnce  with  our  proverbial  and  familiar 
diction  than  King  William  could  possibly  have 
attained. 

In  1691,  beinj?  m?mbcr  ot'thc  House  of  Com- 
loont,  be  axguad  warmly  in  favour  of  a  law  to 


grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  m  tnmls  for  faigi 
treason  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  faUing 
into  some  confusbn,  was  for  a  whife  silent ;  bul^ 
recovering  himself,  observed,  **  how  reasonable 
it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  men  called  as  crimi- 
nals before  a  court  of  justice,  when  it  appeaivd 
how  much  the  presence  of  that  assembly  could 
disconcert  one  of  their  own  body."* 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  em- 
plovments,  being  made  one  of  the  commisaoneit 
of  the  Treasury,  and  called  to  the  privy-councH. 
In  1694,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Exdieqnar; 
and  the  next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attem^ 
of  tho  rccoinagc,  which  was  in  two  years  bq>- 
pily  completed.  In  1696,  he  projected  the  gene- 
ral fund,  and  raised  the  credit  of  the  Elxchequer; 
and,  after  in<juiry  concerning  a  grant  of  Irish 
crown-lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the 
Commons,  that  Charies  Montague,  Esq.  had 
desen-ed  his  Mtriesty^s  favour.  In  1698,  befaif 
advanced  to  the  first  commission  of  the  Treasmj, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  Iks 
King*s  absence :  the  next  year  he  was  made 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  year  aftor 
created  Baron  Halifax.     He  was,  however,  iah 

§  cached  by  the  Commons  ;  but  the  articles  wen 
ismissed  by  the  Lords. 

At  the  accession  of  dueen  Anne  he  was  d» 
missed  from  the  council ;  and  in  the  first  paifii^ 
ment  of  her  reign  ^-as  again  attacked  by  tin 
Commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the  protectwi 
of  the  Lords.  In  1 704,  he  wrote  an  answer  1i 
Bromley's  speech  ajfainst  occasional  confomilf. 
Ho  headed  the  inquir\*  into  the  danger  of  tw 
church.  In  1706,  he  proposed  and  negotiatfld 
the  Union  with  Scotland  ;  and  when  the  Hec- 
tor of  Hanover  had  received  llie  garter,  after  tke 
.lot  had  passed  for  securinjr  the  protestant  sap- 
cession,  ho  was  apfKtinted  to  carry  the  enBi|W 
of  the  onlor  to  tho  electoral  court!  He  sat  ■ 
oniM»f  tho  judfff^s  ot' Sncheverell ;  but  voted  for 
a  mild  sontenco.  Bein^  now  no  lonsrr  in  fr* 
vonr.  he  oontrivitl  tr»  obtain  a  writ  for  furaimoB- 
inff  tiie  Electoral  Prince  to  |>ariiament  as  Dakt 
ot'<  'amhridiie. 

At  the  Cliieen's  death  he  was  uppomted  SK 
ot'tho  Tojrent!!  ;  and  at  the  acc^f&ion  of  Gesife 
I.  \\as  made  Earl  of  Halifax,  knifrht  of  the  fp 
tor.  and  tirst  commissioner  of  the  Treasvrv.  wiA 
a  irrant  to  his  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  *e 
auditorship  of  the  Exchefju^r.  More  was  w<* 
Iw  had,  and  thi?  he  kept  but  a  little  while :  fa^ 
on  the  l(»th  of  May,  1715,  he  died  of  an  inflB^ 
mation  of  his  Innjrs. 


•  Mr.  Rood  ..bsTvp*  ihat  ihi>  ariecdme  is  retan^  If 
Mr.  Walpolf,  in  his  "  Cataicirue  ci  Fovnl  and  ]Mb 
Aa  llOl>."ol^heEa^IofSha^le^bu^v,  auuiororUK^Cla- 
rnrini-tio.'*;"'*  bi!t  ic  appears  in  me  to  »>c  a  mmalMki 
^tf  arr  to  iin.lprsUmd  thai  the  ^onU  were  ■iiifrw  If 
Sh^^^to^hmy  at  this  time,  when  he  tiau  no  mat  ta  * 
HouMM.j  ro.nm..,,.:  ,...r  ,hd  the  bili  iiass  a:  ih»rin 
.nnc  thr.^^^.,  -..j  h>  :S,.  Unu^v  cf  L-.rti*.     h   be 

l,..th  han^:.,...     T,,.  .-.In-.r^  ?.r  the  -^BK-ri^f: 


bu;  ther  are  i 


uf.  of  wi  H:..^:^^;:...i!z^i^i^i^^^'^  "* 
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Of  him,  wkairoma  poet  became  a  Mtioo  of 
poela,  it  inil  be  readDy  beliered  that  tiie  works 
wouM  notmias  of  celebratioD.  Addiaoo  began 
Id  praise  him  earl  j,  and  was  followed  or  aooom- 
panied  by  other  Ppets ;  perhaps  by  almost  all, 
eicept  Swift  and  Pope,  who  iorebore  to  flatter 
him  in  his  lifc^  and  after  his  desth  spoke  of  him ; 
Swift  with  slight  censure,  and  Pope,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Bufi),  with  acrimonioos  contempt. 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  ^'fed  with  dedica- 
tions;" for  Tickell  affirms  that  no  dedication 
was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited 
praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the 
fclsehoods  of  his  assertions,  is  surely  to  discover 
sreat  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human 
nfe.  In  determinations  depending  not  on  rules, 
but  on  experience  and  comparison,  judgment  is 
always,  in  some  defproCj  subject  to  aflectioo. 
Very  near  to  admiration  b  the  vriah  to  admire. 

Everr  man  willingly  gives  ralne  to  the  praise 
which  ae  receives,  and  considers  the  sentence 


passed  in  his  fcvoor  as  the  sentence  of  disreis- 
ment.  We  adnsie  in  a  friend  Lhat  understaiKl- 
ing  which  selected  us  for  confidencr  ;  we  admire 
more,  in  a  patron,  that  jodgroent  which,  insUad 
of  scattering  hount]b'  iodiscriiuiDately,  directed 
it  to  OS  ;  and,  if  the'  patron  be  an  author,  tbocc 
peHbimances  nhich  gratitude  forbids  us  tu 
blame,  afiection  will  eai^ily  d'tscpofe  us  to  exaJt. 

To  these  prejudice?,  hardly  culpable,  intent  l 
adds  a  power  always  operating,  though  act 
always,  b«!cause  notVillingly,  perceived.  The 
modesty  of  praise  wears  gradually  away :  and  per 
hspe  the  pnde  of  patronage  mav  be  in  time  so  iu 
creased,  that  modetit  praise  h  ilf  no  km^r  please. 

Xlany  a  blandishment  was  practutea  u|xm 
HaUfiu,  which  be  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  no  other  attractions  than  tliow  of  his 
poetrr,  of  which  a  short  time  has  withered  the 
beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour, 
by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bundles  of 
verses,  to  be  told,  that  in  strains  either  familiar 
or  solemn,  he  sings  like  Mootagoc; 


PARNELL. 


Tbk  Life  of  Dr.  Parhbll  is  a  task  which  I 
riiDuld  very  willingly  decline,  since  it  has  been 
lately  written  by  Goldsmitn,  a  man  of  such 
variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  perform- 
ance, that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that 
which  he  was  doing  ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of 
being  minute  without  tcdiousness,  and  general 
wKhout  confusion  ;  whose  lanjruage  was  copious 
without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint, 
and  easy  without  weakness. 

What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell 
again  7  I  have  made  nn  abstract  from  his  larger 
narrative ;  and  have  tiii:i  ffratification  from  my 
attempt,  that  it  gives  nic  an  opportunity  of  pay* 
mg  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith. 

Ti  yip  ylpai  Icri  ^ai6m»y. 

Thomas  Pars  ell  was  the  son  of  a  common- 
wealthsman  of  the  nanw  name,  who,  at  the  Rc- 
tlomtion,  let\  Coiijiclc'ton,  in  C'htshire,  where 
the  family  had  been  r:«tal»lifeln-d  for  several  cen- 
tnries,  and  settling  in  Ircl«nd,  purchased  an  es- 
tate, which,  with  hidland:<  in  Cheshire,  dcdcended 
to  the  poet,  who  wa^^  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679; 
and,  after  the  usual  rtlucatiou  at  a  grammar- 
•chooU  wa?,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  admitted  into 
the  Colh'sre,  where,  in  17W,  he  became  mnnter 
of  art!* ;  and  was  liie  same  year  ordained  a  dea- 
con, though  under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Bishop  of  I>erry. 

About  three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a 
priest;  and  in  1705,  Dr.  Ashe,  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cloffher.  About  the  same  year  he  married 
Mrs.  Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a  daugh- 
ter who  long  survived  him. 

At  the  ejection  of  ths  whigt,  in  the  end  of 
CUten  Anne'f  raigA,  Paniiir  was  paiMiadod  to 


change  his  party,  not  without  much  censure  ttwn 
those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was  received  by 
the  new  ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcemenL 
When  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  told  that  Dr.  Par- 
nell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room, 
he  went,  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift,  with  his 
treasurcr*8  Btatf  in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him, 
and  to  bid  him  welcome ;  and,  as  mav  be  in- 
ferred from  Pope^s  dedication,  admitted  him  as 
a  favourite  companion  to  his  conmial  hours ; 
but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  happened  in  those 
times  to  llic  favourites  of  tiic  great,  without  at- 
tention to  his  fortune,  which,"  however,  was  in 
no  great  need  of  improvement. 

Pamell,  wlio  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity, 
was  desiroiLs  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  and 
to  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  prefeimrnt 
As  he  thought  himself  qualified  to  become  a 
popular  preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocution 
with  irreat  jtuccess  in  the  ptilpi'ts  of  London ;  out 
the  U,neen's  death  putting  an  end  to  his  cxpec- 
tationis  abated  his  diligence;  and  Pope  repre- 
sents him  as  falling  from  that  time  into  intem- 
perance of  wine.  That  in  his  latter  life  he  was 
too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied ; 
but  I  have  heard  it  huputcd  to  a  cause  more 
likely  to  obtain  torsiveness  from  mankind— the 
untimely  death  of  a  darling  son  ;  or,  as  others 
tell,  the  lo!4s  of  his  wife,  who  died  (1712)  in  the 
midst  of  his  expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to 
liis  preferments  from  his  personal  interest  with 
his  private  friends,  and  he  was  nut  long  unre- 
garded. He  was  warmly  recommended  by 
Swift  to  Archbishop  KinL',   who   •yavr  him  a 

Erebend  in  1713;  and  in  May,  1716,  prtsented 
im  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglas**,  in  ihc  dioccs* 
of  Dublin,  worth  four  hundred  poiinds  a-year. 
8uch  notiea,  from  such  a  man.  mrlineif  m*  «« 


IM 
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bdieve,  that  the  yncm  of  wfaidi  he  hu  been  ac- 
eosed  was  not  groM»  or  not  notorioua. 

But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long.  His  end, 
whatever  was  its  cause,  was  now  approaching. 
He  enjoyed  his  prefennent  titde  more  than  a 
year;  for  in  July,  1717,  in  his  thirty-eightii 
year,  he  died  at  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ire- 
land. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who 
take  ddight  in  writing.  He  contributed  to  the 
papers  of  that  time,  and  probably  published 
more  than  he  owned.  He  left  many  composi- 
tions b^and  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  those 
which  he  thought  best,  and  dedicated  thegn  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Of  these  Goldsmith  has 
giren  an  opinion,  and  his  criticism  it  is  seldom 
■safe  to  contradict  He  bestows  jastpniise  upon 
"The  Rise  of  Woman,"  "The  Fairr  Talc," 
and  "  The  Penrigilium  Veneris  ;*'  but  has  rery 
properly  remarks,  that  in  '<  The  Battle  of  Mice 
and  Frogs,'*  the  Greek  names  have  not  in  Eng- 
lish their  original  efiect. 

He  tells  us,  that  "  The  Book- Worm"  is  bor- 
/owed  from  Beza ;  but  he  should  have  added, 
with  modem  applications :  and,  when  he  disco- 
vers that  "  Gay  Bacchus"  is  translated  from 
Augurellus,  he  ought  to  have  remarked  that  the 
latter  part  is  purely  Pamell's.  Another  poem, 
**  When  Spring  comes  on,"  is,  he  says,  taken 
from  the  French.  I  would  add,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  barrennus,  in  his  verses  to  Pope,  was 
borrowed  from  Secundus  ;  but,  lately  searching 
for  the  passa^,  which  I  had  formeriy  read,  i 
coold  not  find  it  The  ^  Night-piece  on  Death" 
is  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray's 


''Chorchyard:^  fnit,  in  my  opinion,  Onf  has 
die  advantage  of  dignity,  variety,  and  originality 
of  sentiment.  He  observes,  that  the  story  oif 
the  "  Hermit"  is  in  More's  "  Dialo^es"  and 
Howell's  "Letters,"  and  supposes  it  to  have 
been  originally  Arabian. 

Goldsmith  nas  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 
"  Elegy  to  the  old  Beauty,"  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  meanest ;  nor  of  the  "  Allegory  on  Man," 
the  happiest  of  Pamell's  performances ;  the  hint 
of  the  "  Hymn  to  Contentment"  I  suspect  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Cleiveland. 

The  general  character  of  Pamell  is  not  great 
extent  of  comprehension,  or  ferfiltty  of  mind. 
Of  the  little  that  appears  still  less  is  his  own. 
His  praise  must  be  derived  from  the  easy 
sweetness  of  hb  diction  :  in  his  verses  there  is 
more  happiness  than  pains ;  he  is  sprightly  with- 
out e&brt,  and  always  delights,  though  he  never 
ravishes  ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every  ttung 
seems  casual.  If  there  is  some  appearance  m 
elaboration  in  the  **  Hermit,"  the  narrative,  as 
it  is  less*  airy,  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other 
compositions  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  are  the  productions  of  nature,  so  excellent 
as  not  to  want  the  help  of  art,  or  of  art  so  re- 
fined as  to  resemble  nature. 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  the  pieces  nub* 
lished  by  Pope.  Of  the  large  appendages,  wnich 
I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever  in- 
quired whither  they  are  going.  They  stand 
upon  the  faith  of  the  compiler*. 


*  Dr.  Warton  asks,  "  Isu  than  whst  *>^— E 


GARTH. 


Samuel  Garth  was  of  a  good  family  in 
Yorkshire,  and  from  some  school  in  his  own 
country  became  a  student  at  Peterhouse,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  resided  till  he  became  doc- 
tor of  pliysic  on  July  7th,  1691.  He  was  ex- 
amined before  the  College,  at  London,  on  March 
the  12th,  1691-2,  and  admitted  fellow,  June  26th, 
1633.  He  was  soon  so  much  distinguished  by 
his  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as  to 
obain  very  extensive  practice;  and,  if  a  pam- 

J>hlet  of  those  times  may  be  credited,  had  the 
avour  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Radclifie 
bad  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  bene- 
volence ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  his  desire 
of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so  much 
zeal  for  the  Dispensary ;  an  undertaking,  of 
which  some  account,  however  short,  is  proper  to 
be  given. 

Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that  phy- 
sicians have  had  more  learning  than  the  other 
Acuities,  1  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great 
liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
effhsion  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre. 


Agreeably  to  this  character,  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, in  July,  1687,  published  an  edict,  re- 
(^uiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licen- 
tiates, to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor. 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of  aldermen ; 
and,  a  question  being  made  to  whom  the  appel 
laiion  of  the  poor  should  be  extended,  the  Col 
lege  answered,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
bring  a  testimonial  from  the  clergyman  officiat- 
ing in  the  parish  where  the  patient  resided. 

After  a  year's  experience,  the  physicians  found 
their  charity  frustrated  by  some  malignant  op- 
position, and  made,  to  a  great  decrree,  vain  bv 
the  high  price  of  physic  ;  they  therefore  votwl, 
in  August,  1688,  that  the  Uiboratory  of  the  Col- 
lege should  be  accommodated  to  the  preperstioti 
of^medicines,  and  another  room  prepared  for 
their  reception  ;  and  that  the  contributors  to  the 
expense  snould  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apothecaries 
would  have  undertaken  the  care  of  providing 
medicmes ;  but  they  took  another  coune.  Think- 
ing the  whole  design  pernicious  to  their  interest, 
they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  faction  against  <i  in 
the  College,  and  found  some  physieums  mean 
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coongfa  to  lolidt  their  patronage,  by  betraying* 
to  them  the  coiinsclB  of  the  Colle^rc.  The 
ptMter  part,  however,  enforced  by  a  new  edict, 
m  1694,  the  former  oitler  of  1687,  and  sent  it  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  appointed  a  coro- 
mifee  to  treat  with  the  Collej^e,  and  settle  the 
mode  of  administering  the  charity. 

It  was  denred  by  the  aldermen  that  the  tes- 
timoniaU  of  churchwardens  and  oTer»ecrs  should 
be  admitted ;  and  that  all  hired  servants,  and 
til  apprentices  to  handicraftsmen,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  poor.  This  likewise  was  granted  by 
iht  Collefte. 

It  was  then  considered  who  should  distribute 
the  medicines,  and  who  should  settle  their 
prices.  The  physicians  procured  some  apothe- 
caries to  undertake  the  dispetifiation,  and  offered 
that  the  warden  and  comfmny  of  the  apothera- 
riea  should  adiu!«t  the  price.  This  offer  was 
rejected ;  and  the  apothecaries  who  had  engtpcd 
to  assist  the  chanty  were  considered  as  traitors 
to  the  company,  tKreatened  with  tht>  imposition 


Temment  fell  into  other  hands,  be  writ  to 
LfOrd  Godolphin,on  his  disnussion,  a  short  poem^ 
which  was  criticised  in  the  **£lzaminer,"  and  so 
fluoeessfullv  either  defended  or  excused  by  Mn 
Addison,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it 
oujdit  to  bo  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  family  his 
merits  were  acknowledged  and  rewarded.  He 
was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  his  liero^  Mail- 
borough  ;  and  was  made  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  King,  and  physician  general  to  the 
army. 

ne  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Pvid*8  *<  Me- 
tamorphoses,*' translated  by  several  hands,  which 
he  recommended  by  a  preface,  wiitten  with 
more  ostentation  than  ability :  his  notions  are 
half-formed,  and  his  materTols  immethodically 
confused.  This  was  his  last  work.  He  diod 
Jan.  IS,  1717-18,  and  was  buried  at  Hant)w-oii- 
the-hill. 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been 
social  and  liberal.     He  communicated  bimseli 


of  troublesome  offices,  and  deterred  from  the  '  through  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance;  and 
peribrmance  of  their  engagements.  The  apo-  ^  though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when  firmness 
thecaries  ventured  upon  public  opposition,  and  .  included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kindness 
presented  a  kind  of  remonstrance  against  the  '  to  those  who  were  'not  supposed  to  favour  his 
desicrn  to  the  committee  of  the  city,  which  the  principles.  He  was  an  early  enccnrager  of  Pope, 
physicians  condescended  to  confute*;  and  at  lai't  and  was  at  once  the  friend  of  Addison  and  oj; 
the  traders  seem  to  have  prex-aile*!  amon?  the  i  Granville.  He  is  occused  of  voluptuouniebs 
■onsoT  trade;  for  the  proposal  of  the  College  \  and  irreligion ;  and  Pope,  who  savs,  "that  if 
having  been  considered,  a  paT>er  of  approbation  I  ever  there  was  a  «ood  Cnri:>tian,  without  know 
was  drawn  up,  bui  postponed  and  forgotten.        i  ing  himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Gnrth,"  seems 

The  physicians  still  persisted  ;  and  in  1696  a  !  not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry  to  hear,  and 
•nbocription  was  raised  by  themselves,  accord-  i  loath  to  confcfis. 

ing  to  an  amvement  prefixed  to  the  Dispensarw  |  Pope  afterwards  declared  himself*  convinced. 
The  poor  were,  for  a  time,  supplied  n-ith  m»»<fi-  that  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
cines ;  for  how  long  a  time  I  know  not.  The  {  church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  reron- 
mndicinal  charity,  like  others,  began  wiih  ar-  cded.  It  is  observed  by  Lo^th,  that  there  is  less 
dour,  but  soon  remitted,  and  at  last  died  gradu-  distance  than  is  thought  b*»t ween  skepticism  and 
a!lv  away.  pop<*»7 '  ^^^  •hat  a  mind,  wearied  with  perpe 

About' the  lime  of  the  subscription  begins  the    tual  doubt,  willingly  socks  repose  in  the  bosom 
artion  of  "The  Dispensar>-."   The  poem,  a«»  it5» '  of  an  infallible  church. 

S'lhiect  was  present  and  "popular,  co-operatrd  f  His  poetrj-  has  been  preisMl  at  least  equally 
with  the  passions  and  prejudices  thm  pre\-alpnt, .  to  its  merit.'  In  "The  Uispensar^-"  there  is  a 
and  with  such  auxiliaries  to  its  intrin«ic  merit, !  strain  of  smooth  and  free  versification  ;  but  ff  w 
was  nniversallr  and  liberally  applauded.  It  was  I  Imes  are  emin«*ntly  elegant.  No  passages  fall 
on  the  side  of*  charity  against  the  intrigues  of!  bHow  mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  above  it. 
interest,  and  of  regular  learning  airainst  thp  i  The  plan  seems' formed  without  just  proportion 
riccntioos  usurp  tiofi  of  medical  authority,  and  '  to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  ne- 
wa«  therefore  naturally  favoured  by  those  who  |  cessary  connexion.  Resnel,  in  his  preface  to 
read  and  can  judge  of  "poetrv.  i  Pope's  Essay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no 

In  1697,  Garth  spoke  that  which  is  now  called  '  discrimination  of  characters ;  and  that  what  any 
th«  Hmrreian  Oration  ;  which  the  authors  of  the    one  says  might,  with  equal  proprielv,  have  been 


^  Biogrmphia*'  mention  with  more  praise  than 
the  pasaoge  nuoted   in    their   notes  will  fully 

C*  istity.  Gartn,  speaking  of  the  mischiefs  done 
y  qiiacko,  has  these  expressions  : — "  Non  ta- 
men  ielis  vnlnerat  ista  agyrtarum  colUines,  sed 
thrrioca  quadoro  magis  pemiriosa,  non  pyrio, 
sed  pnlvero  nescioquo  cxn;ico  certat,  nonglo- 
Imlis  plumbeis,  sed  pilulis  roue  Irthalibiis  inter- 
ficit."  Thia  was  certainly  thought  fine  by  the 
author,  and  is  still  admired  by  his  biographer. 
In  October,  1 7US,  he  became  one  of  the  censors 
of  the  Colha^. 

Garth,  being  an  actirc  and  zealous  whig,  was 
«  RMmbor  of  the  Kit-cat  club,  and,  by  conse^ 
qwcnce,  familiarly  known  to  all  the  great  men 
«f  that  donominatimu    In  1710,  when  the  go- 


said  bv  another.  The  general  design  is,  per- 
haps,  open  to  criticism ;  but  the  composition  can 
seldom  be  cliarge<l  nith  inaccuracy  or  nr-gli 
gence.  The  Anthor  never  slumbers  in  self-in 
dulgence;  his  full  vigour  is  always  excited, 
scarcely  a  line  is  lefl  unfinished ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  find 'an  expression  used  by  constraint,  or  a 
thought  imperfectly  expressed.  It  was  remark 
ed  by  Pope,  that  "The  Dispensary"  had  bceu 
corrected  in  every  edition,  and  that  'everj*  change 
was  an  improvement.  It  appears,  however,  to 
want  something  of  poetical  ardour,  and  some- 
thing of  general  delectation;  and,  therefore, 
since  it  has  been  no  longer  supported  by  acci- 
dental and  intrinsic  popularity,  it  has  been 
scarcely  able  to  support  itseiL 


BOWE. 


191CBOLA8  Rows  wai  bom  at  Little  Beckford, 
in  Bedfoi«iihire,  in  1673.  His  fiimil^  had  lone 
poMeased  a  considerable  estate,  with  a  good 
nouse,  at  Lambertoun,  in  Devonshire.*  His 
ancestor,  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct 
line,  received  the  arms  borne  by  his  descend- 
ants for  his  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His 
father,  John  Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  quit- 
ted his  paternal  acres  to  practise  any  part  of 
profit,  professed  the  law,  and  published  Ben- 
low's  and  Dallisou's  "Reports"  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  when  in  opposition  to  the 
notions,  then  diligently  propagated,  of  dispens- 
ing power,  he  ventured  to  remark  how  low  his 
authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He  was  made  a 
sergeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692.  He  was 
buned  in  the  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school,  at 
Highgate;  and,  being  afterwards  removed  to 
Westminster,  was,  at  twelve  years,t  chosen  one 
of  the  King's  scholars.  His  master  was  Busby, 
who  suffered  none  of  his  scholars  to  let  their 
powers  lie  useless ;  and  his  exercises  in  several 
languages  arc  said  to  have  been  written  with 
uncommon  degrees  of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have 
cost  him  very  little  labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinioq, 
made  advances  in  learning  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  for  sometime 
he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  proficiency 
proportionate  to  the  force  of  his  mind,  which 
was  already  such  that  he  endeavoured  to  com- 
prehend law,  not  as  a  series  of  precedents,  or 
collection  of  positive  precepts,  but  as  a  system 
of  rational  government,  and  impartial  justice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  left  more  to  his  own  direction,  and 
probably  from  that  time  suffered  law  gradually 
to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty-five  he  pro- 
duced "The  Ambitious  Step-mother,"  which 
was  re.-;eived  with  so  much  favour,  that  he  de- 
voted himself  from  that  time  wholly  to  elegant 
literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  "Tamerlane," 
in  which,  under  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he  in- 
tended to  characterize  King  William,  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  under  Bajazet.  The  \'irtue8  of 
Tamoriane  seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  as- 
signed him  by  his  poet,  for  I  know  not  that  his- 
tory gives  any  other  qualities  than  those  which 
make  a  conqueror.  The  fashion,  however,  of 
the  time  was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all  that 
can  raise  horror  and  detestation  ;  and  whatever 
pood  was  withheld  from  him,  that  it  might  not 
be  thrown  away,  was  bestowed  upon  King  Wil- 
•  liam. 

Thi^  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued 
most,  and  that  which  probably,  by  the  help  of 
political  anxiliario?,  excited  most  applause;  but 
occasional  poetry  must  often  content  i»^clf  with 


♦  In  the  Villare,  Lnmertnn.—Ovg.  EdiL 
»  He  was  not  elected  till  l&'^.—N. 


occasional  praise.  "  Tamerlane  "  has  for  a  long 
time  been  acted  only  once  a  year,  on  the  night 
when  King  William  landed.  Our  quarrel  with 
Lewis  has  been  long  over ;  and  it  now  gratiifies 
neither  zeal  nor  mafice  to  see  him  painted  with 
aggravated  features,  like  a  Saracen  upon  a  sigii. 
"The  Fair  Penitent,"  his  next  production, 
(1703,)  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies  oa 
the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  ap- 
pearing, and  orobably  will  long  keep  them,  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once 
so  interesting  by  the  fable,  and  so  delightful  by 
the  lan|[uage.  The  story  is  domestic,  and  thcf^ 
fore  easily  received  by  the  imagination,  and  as- 
siniilated  to  common  life ;  the  diction  is  ex- 
quisitely harmonious,  and  soft  or  sprighUy  as 
occasion  requiries. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace j 
but  he  has  excelled  his  ori^nal  in  tiie  moral  ^ 
feet  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gayety  which 
cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be 
despised,  retains,  too  much  of  the  spectator's 
kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardson 
alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  detesta- 
tion, to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  §11 
the  benevolence  which  wit,  elegance,  and  cou- 
rage naturally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  heio 
in  the  villain. 

The  fifth  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former :  the 
events  of  the  drama  arc  exhausted,  and  little  re- 
mains but  to  talk  of  what  is  past  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  title  of  the  play  does  not  suf- 
ficiently correspond  with  the  behaviour  of  Ca- 
lista,  who  at  last  shows  no  evident  signs  of  re- 
pentance, but  may  be  reasonably  suspected)  ef 
feeling  pain  from  detection  rather  than  from 
guilt,  and  expresses  more  shame  than  sorrow, 
and  more  rage  than  shame. 

His  next  (1706)  was  "  Ulysses  ;"  which,  with 
the  common  fate  of  mythological  stories,  is  now 
generally  neglected.  "We  have  been  too  early 
acquainted  with  the  poetical  heroes,  to  expect 
any  pleasure  from  their  revival ;  to  show  then, 
as  Uiey  have  already  been  shown,  is  to  disgmt 
by  repetition ;  to  cive  them  new  qualities,  or 
new  adventures,  is  to  offend  by  violating  re- 
ceived notions. 

*'  The  Royal  Convert"  (1708)  seems  to  have 
a  better  claim  to  longevity.  The  fable  ie  drawn 
from  an  obscure  and  barbarous  age,  to  which 
fictions  arc  more  easily  and  properly  adaptCMl ; 
for  when  objects  are' imperfectly  seen,  they 
easily  take  fonns  from  imagination.  The  scene 
lies  among  our  ancestors  in  our  own  country, 
and  therefore  very  easily  catches  attention.  Ro- 
dogune  is  a  personage  truly  tragical,  of  high 
spirit  and  violent  passions,  great  with  tein» 
pestuous  dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  soul  that 
would  have  been  heroic  if  it  had  been  virtiHHn. 
The  motto  seems  to  tell  that  this  play  was  not 
successful. 

Rowe  does  not  always  remember  what  his 
characters  require.    In  "Tamerlane"  theietf 
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Mine  ridiculous  m<9ntion  of  the  God  of  Love  ^ 
and  Rodugiine,  a  navai^o  Saxon,  talks  of  VenuSt 
and  the  eajfle  that  bears  the  Uiunder  of  Jupiter. 

The  play  diseoverfl  its  own  date  hj  a  predic- 
tion of  the  Union,  in  imitation  of  Cranmer'i^ 
prophetic  oromises  to  Hcnrj*  tlie  Eij^hth.  The 
anticipatnl  blessinijfa  of  union  arc  not  very  na- 
turally introduced,  nor  very  happily  expressed. 

He  once  ( 1 706 )  trie<Uo  chan^ie  Ws  hand.  He 
ventured  on  a  conunly,  and  produced  "  The 
Biter  ;**  with  whicii,  thouj^h  it  was  unfavourably 
treated  by  the  audience,  he  was  himself  dclijjhu 
ed ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house 
laochin!;  with  great  vehemence,  whenever  h*^ 
had,  in  his  own  opinion,  produreil  a  jest  But, 
finding  that  ho  and  the  public  hod  no  sym- 
pathy of  niirtli,  he  tried  at  li/rhter  scones"  no 
more. 

After  "TheUoyalConvorl"(17M)  appeared 
"Jane  Shore,''  written,  as  its  author  professes, 
fa  imitatim  of  Shak!ipemrt\t  ttyfe.  In  what  he 
thought  himself  an  imitator  of  Sliakspeare,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conrei\  c.  Tho  numbers,  the  diction, 
the  senlnponts,  and  the  condnct,  every  thins[  in 
which  imitation  can  oonsint,  are  remote  in  the 
utmost  degn-c  from  tho  man  hit  of  Shakspeare, 
whose  drainns  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  Enji- 
lish  story,  and  as  some  of  the  persons  liave  their 
oaroes  in  history.  This  play,  consistinc  chiefly 
of  domestic  scones  and  private  distress,  lays 
hold  upon  the  heart.  The  wife  is  forjdven 
because  she  repents,  and  the  husband  is  ho- 
noured because  lie  for<rives.  This,  therefore,  is 
one  of  those  pieces  which  we  still  welcome  on 
tlie  stai;e. 

His  lust  tragedy  (1715)  was  "Ladv  Jane 
Grey."  This  subject  had  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
Sruith,  whf>se  papers  were  put  into  Howe's 
hands  such  as  he  describes  them  in  his  preface. 
This  play  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion. 
From  lliis  time  h»*  pave  notUinrr  niore  to  thr 
faffc 

Bcin;r,  hv  a  competent  fortune,  exempted  from 
any  necessity  of  combating  his  inclination,  he  | 
never  wrote  in  distress,  anfl  therefore  docs  not  i 
appear  to  have  ever  written    in    hast.-.      His 
works  were  finished  to  his  own  approbation,  j 
and  bear  few  marks  of  negligence  or  hurrv.    It 
it  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epil<)giies 
are  all  his  own,  though    he   sometimes   sni>- 
plied  others  ;    he  afford  »<1    help,    but  did   not 
•elicit  it. 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  bim  acquaint-  ' 
ed  with  Shakspeare,  and  acquaintance  produced 
reneraticm,  he  undertook  (1709)  an  edition  of 
hif  works,  from  which  he  neither  received  much 
pimiae,  nor  seems  to  have  expecte<l  it;  yet,  I 
wslieve,  those  who  compare  it  with  fonner  copies 
will  find  that  he  has  done  more  than  he  pro- 
mlied ;  and  that,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or 
boasts  of  criticism,  many  passages  arc  happilv 
restored.  He  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author,  such 
u  tradition,  then  almost  expiring,  could  Rupply, 
and  a  preface  ;*  which  cannot  be  said  to  disco- 
fw  much  profundity  or  penetration.  He  at  least 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  author. 

H?  whs  willi'isr  enough  to  improve  his  fortune 
by  other  arts  ilnn  |K>t'iry.  He  was  underse- 
cretary f>r  thn>e  years  i\  Iru  the  Duke  of  Cluecns- 

•  Mr.  Rnwc*i  preface,  however,  li  not  dlgtioct,  aa  b 
•igbt  bt  nippn.4ed  flrom  this  pasnsfs,  from  tlia  Hf^.— R. 


1  b?rrv  was  secretary  ^.f  aiare,  and  af^emnrtl* 
[applied  lo  the  Enrl'nf  Oxfonl  for  ^'n;l•  pubic 
employmcnr.f  (»xford  enjoinfd  him  ro  s.tdy 
)  Spanish  ;  and  when,  some  time  nfe:  w.iitis,  he 
I  camea^iii,  and  >aid  that  he  had  moi^terfd  it, 
I  dismissod  J;im  tii:h  this  congraiulatiun :  "Then, 
I  Sir,  I  envy  yon  the  ploaMirs  of  reading  *Dcn 
'  Quixote'  in  iLe  originAl." 

I  This  st<iry  is  sufficiently  attested;  but  why 
I  Oxford,  who'  desired  lo  be'thooj;ht  a  favourer  of 
literal  uro,  should  thn<  insuU  a  man  of  acknow- 
led^i  mevit  ;  nr  l-.ow  Kowc,  who  was  so  keen  a 
whig,  thai  he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men 
of  the  opposite  party,  oniM  a^k  preferment  frrm 
Oxford,  it  is  not  now  ]>os^iblc  to  discover.  Pcpe,t 
who  I  old  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occa* 
siim  the  advice  was  ^ivon ,  and,  though  he  owned 
Rowe's  di.vappoinrmfnr,  doubted  whether  any  in- 
jury w{»«j  intended  him,  but  (houg^ht  it  rather  Lord 
Oxfbrci's  odd  way. 

It  is  likely  that  lie  lived  on  discontented  through 
the  rest  of  Queen  Anne\s  reign  ;  but  the  time 
rame  at  last  when  he  found  kinder  friends.  At 
the  arce^&ion  of  King  George  he  was  made  poet- 
tan  real  ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor 
Nahnm  Tate,  wh«>  (1716)  died  in  the  Mint, 
whero  hr  was  tbrcod  to  :«cck  .shelter  by  extremo 
poverty.  He  was  niadc  likewise  one  of  the 
land-sTirvevorH  of  the  customs  rf  the  port  of 
London,  ^riio  Prince  of  Wahs  chf:se  liim  clcik 
of  his  council ;  «nd  the  L(»ul  Cliancellor  Parker, 
as  so'ui  as  h"  received  tho  ^Cills,  appointed  him, 
inia>kcd,  secretary  '*f  tlie  procntatioji*.  Such 
an  nccuiuulaiion  of  cmploymeiitji  undoubtedly 
pn»diM:od  ii  very  considerable  revenue. 

Having  alreudv  tmnplitrd  ^onlC  parts  of  Lu- 
ran's  "rhai-^r.lia,"  >\hicl»  had  been  published  in 
the  Miscrllanic-^,  and  i?<>nl'tk«.s  received  many 
pniisr.v,  h"  undtrlonk  a  yrsion  nf  the  vhob 
work,  whicli  l.i  JIvr'i  to  finish,  i.nl  not  to  publish. 
It  ?» oms  to  hn\c  bfon  printed  imder  the  rare  of 
I  Dr.  Vv>lwoo<l.  vfio  iire?'>eil  »!:o  author's  life,  in 
I  whirli  is  ro'»f«i'>f  d  tK«^  I'lllowin^r  olmmctcr : 

";Vs  ;o  Iiis  j.orson,  if  was  gmtefid  and  well 
mud:';  fiJ<  ftc-  ngular,  and  of  a  manly  beauty. 
I  r\.»  lif*  ^oul  was  A\e!l  lo«l2cd,  .so  its  rational  and 
iniii'al  fiJCiilfifs  exctllod  in  a  high  «1( grce.  He 
had  a  qii.ck  and  fniiti'ul  invontion,  a  deep  pene- 
tration, and  a  lav}*.'  c«ui;|-oss  of  tho\ighi,  with 
rtin^ular  dextr-vity  and  ea>in<ss  in  making  his 
ihotiglitM  to  he  undrrst(»r.d.  He  wns  master  of 
ino*<t  parts  of  polite  learning,  r^jweially  the  classi- 
*ral  nuthor*;,  both  Greek  and  Latin;  understood 
ih.".  Frenrh,  Italian,  and  .Spanish  Inniruacos; 
and  spi»kc  the  lir>t  fli'ontly,  and  the  other  two 
tolernl^ly  well. 

"  Ho  had  likewise  read  laostof  the  Greek  and 
[loinan  liistorie.s  in  tlieir  ori^nal  languages,  and 
most  that  arcwriiteninEn«-lish,Frencii,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  He  had  a  ^od  taste  in  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  havini^  a  fiim  impression  of  religion 
upon  his  mind,  he  took  p-eat  delight  in  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  history',  in  both  which  he  made 
^reat  advances  in  the  imics  he  retired  into  the 
country,  wliich  were  frequent.  He  expressed, 
on  all  occasions,  his  full  pursuasion  of  ibe  truth 
of  revealed  relip/»n  ;  an(f,  being  a  sincere  mem- 
iKH-of  the  established  church  himself,  he  pitied, 
but  condemned  not,  those  that  dissented  from  it. 
He  abhorred  the  principle  of  pcrsccutmg  men 


t  Bpence. 
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«poo  the  aeoount  of  their  opinions  tn  rebgiofi ; 
iuad,  bein?  slrici  in  bi%  own,  h€  took  it  not  upon 
him  10  censure  tliose  of  another  per&uiision.  His 
eonversaiion  was  pleasaoi,  wnty,  and  learned, 
without  the  least  tiDciure  of  affectAtion  or  pedan- 
try ;  and  his  inimitable  manner  of  divening  and 
enlivening  the  company,  i^uide  it  impo&&IUle  for 
any  one  to  be  out  of  humour  when  he  was  in 
it.  EnTy  and  detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely 
foreign  to  his  constitution ;  and  whatever  nroro- 
cations  he  met  with  at  any  time,  he  passea  them 
orer  without  the  least  thought  of  resentment  or 
rercnge.  As  Homer  had  a  Ziolus,  so  Mr.  Rowe 
had  tometinies  his ;  for  there  were  not  wanting 
BMderolent  people,  and  pretenders  to  poetry  too^ 
that  would  now  and  then  bark  at  his  best  per- 
Ibrmaiiees ;  bat  he  was  eon«ctous  of  his  own 
faniui>  and  had  so  much  good  nature  as  to  for« 
gire  them  ;  nor  could  he  erer  be  tempted  to  re- 
turn them  an  answer. 

"  The  lore  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him 
DOC  the  leas  fit  for  bosine&s,  and  nobody  aj^Iied 
himaelf  closer  to  it,  when  it  required  his  attend- 
ADce.  The  late  Duke  of  duceosberry,  when  he 
was  aecretanr  of  state,  mmde  him  his  secretary 
for  public  affairs ;  and  when  that  truly  great  man 
came  to  know  him  well,  he  was  ne%-cr  so  pleased 
•a  when  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  his  company.  Afler 
the  Duke's  death  all  avenues  were  stopped  to  his 
preferment ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  that  rei^n, 
be  passed  his  time  with  the  muses  and  his  bows, 
tna  sometimes  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

"  W>»«n  he  had  just  got  to  be  easy  in  his 
fortune,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it  better, 
death  swept  hnq  away,  and  m  him  deprived  the 
world  of  one  of  tVc  best  men  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher,  in  charity  with  all 
mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  He  kept  up  his  ^od  humour 
to  the  last ;  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  friends 
immediately  before  his  la^i  agony,  with  the 
same  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  ihe^.-vme  indif- 
ference for  life,  as  though  lie  had  Wjen  upon 
taking  but  a  short  journey.  He  wus  twice 
married  ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue;  and  afterwards 
to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a  good  fnnu\y 
in  Dorsetshire.  By  the  first  he  had  a  son ;  and 
by  the  second  a  daughter,  married  at'ierwards 
to  Mr.  Fane.  He  died  the  6th  of  December, 
1713,  in  the  forty-fifch  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was 
buried  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  aisle  where  many 
of  our  English  poets  arc  intened,  over  against 
Cnaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  select 
number  of  his  friends,  and  the  Dean  and  choir 
officiating  at  tlie  funeral.'* 

To  this  character,  which  is  apparently  given 
with  the  fondness  of  a  friend,  may  be  added  the 
testimony  of  Pope,  who  says  in  a  letter  to 
Blount,  **Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and  pass- 
ed a  week  in  the  Forest.  I  need  not  tell  you 
bow  much  a  man  of  his  turn  entertained  me ;  but 
I  must  acquaint  you,  there  is  a  vivacity  and 
gayety  of  disposition  almost  peculiar  to  him, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  part  from  him  with- 
out that  uneasiness  which  generally  succeeds  all 
our  pleasure," 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of 
Ut  compinioo,  less  advantageousi  which  is  thus 
Mportod  by  Dr.  Warburtoo. 


"  Ro-a^e,  in  >Tr.  Po_'>e's  -  j  'ni-.n,  n^rintaiaed  a 
decern characier,  Irai h ^^■^  ii'^ hrnrt.  ?«lr.  Addison 
was  juatJy  offrrndcd  wi:h  s^me  behaviour  which 
arose  from  that  want,  and  estranged  himself 
from  him  j  which  Rowe  felt  verj-  severely.  Mr. 
Pope,  their  common  friend,  knowing  thia^  took 
an  opportunity,  at  some  juncture  of  &fr.  Addi- 
•a»n*s  advanoeinent,  to  teU  him  how  poor  Rowe 
was  grieved  at  his  displeasure,  and  mhai  satis- 
faction he  expressed  at  Mr.  Addisoo^  good 
fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally,  that 
he  (Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  think  him  sincere. 
Mr.  Addison  replied,  '  I  do  not  suspect  that  he 
feigned ;  but  the  levity  of  his  heart  is  sach,  that 
he  is  struck  with  any  new  adventure;  ud  it 
woukl  afiect  him  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  be 
heard  I  was  goin^  to  be  hanged.* — ^Mr.  Pqie 
said  he  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  imder 
stood  Ro-sre  welL" 

This  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  jmwer  of 
confirming  or  refuting;  but  observation  daily 
shows  that  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on 
hyperbolical  accusations,  and  pointed  sentences, 
which  even  he  that  utters  them  desires  to  be 
applauded  rather  than  credited.  Addison  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  he  said. 
Few  characters  cAi\  bear  the  microscopic  scru- 
tiny of  wit,  quickened  by  anger ;  and  perhaps 
the  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic 
writerand  a  translator.  In  his  attempt  at  comM^ 
he  fuile<l  fo  ijgnominiously,  that  his  *'Biterlis 
Qot  inserted  m  his  works;  and  his  occatiooal 
poems  and  sJiori  compositions  are  rarely  worthy 
of  either  praise  or  censure ;  for  they  seem  tlie 
casual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking  rather  to  amuse 
its  leisure  than  to  exercise  its  jwwers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  there  is  not 
much  art :  he  is  not  a  nice  observer  of  the  uni- 
ties. Fie  extends  time  and  varies  place  as  his 
convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature,  if  the 
change  be  made  l)ctweeu  the  acts  ;  for  it  is  no 
less  easy  for  tJie  spectator  to  suppose  himself  at 
Athens  in  the  second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the 
first ;  but  to  cbai)(^c  the  scene,  as  is  done  by 
Rowe,  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to  add  more 
acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  much  of  the 
biuiness  as  is  transacted  witliout  interruption. 
Rowe,  by  tliis  license,  easily  extricates  himself 
from  difiiculiies ;  jis,  in  "Jane  Grey,"  when  we 
have  been  irrrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of 
public  exeruiion,  and  are  wondering  how  the 
heroine  or  the  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has 
Jane  i>ronounced  some  propheiic  rhymes,  than— 

Cass  and  be  gone — llie  scene  closes,  and  Pem 
roke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  upon  the 
stage. 

I  know  not  lliat  there  can  be  found  in  hn 
plays  any  deep  search  into  nature,  any  accurate 
disrriminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  dis- 
play of  passion  in  its  progress:  all  is  general 
and  luulefiued.  Nor  docjs  he  much  interest  or 
affi^l  the  auditor,  exce|n.  in  "Jane  Shore,**  who 
is  always  *<*tM\  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a 
charaoi'er  of  onipiy  noise,  with  no  resemblance 
to  n\-\l  m^rrx^w  or  to  nalur«il  madness^ 

\Vhfnot\  then,  has  Rowe  his  reputation  f 
l»Vi>u»  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  some 
of  hu  Si>MM?s^  from  the  elegance  of  his  diction,* 
ftadtfeM«MLVttjr«fhKi?«ne.    Ha  atldom  votve 
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ciUier  pity  or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the 
eentimenisj  be  seldom  pierces  tiie  breast,  but  he 
alirays  deli^ta  the  ear,  and  often  improres  the 
understanding. 

His  traoalation  of  die  "QoldenTeraes^'and 
of  the  first  book  of  duillet's  Poem,  have  nothiiw 
m  them  reraaikable.  The  **  Golden  YerMs" 
^tedious. 

The  Teision  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  p^eatest 
nrodoctions  of  English  poetry ;  for  there  is  per- 
(aos  none  that  so  completely  exhibiu  the  genius 
ana  ipirit  of  the  original  Lucan  is  distinruished 
by  a  Kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophical  dignity, 
father,  as  QLiuntilian  observes,  declamatory  than 
poetical ;  full  of  ambitious  morality  and  |x>inted 
sentences^  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated 
lines.  This  character  Rowe  has  very  diligently 
and  miooeisftilly  preserved.    His  venificacion, 


which  is  such  as  his  contemporaries  pmcfif«d, 
without  any  attempt  at  innomtinn  or  iippmve- 
ment,  seldom  wants  cither  nu- lody  or  fc»rrr.  H is 
author's  secse  is  sometinies  a  little  dilufed  by 
additional  inftisions,  and  sometimes  weakened 
by  too  much  expansion.  But  such  fimlts  are  to 
be  expected  m  all  translations,  from  the  eonatraiiif 
of  measures  and  dissimilitude  of  languages.  The 
^  Pharsalia"  of  Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than 
it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more  read  will  be  mors 
esteemed.* 


*  The  life  of  Rowe  It  e  Terr  ranarkeble  hfmafire 
of  the  mieoiDinon  ecrenith  of  Dr.  Jiiliniuin  e  mfmiirT. 
When  I  received  froea  blon  the  MS.  be  cuniplaiciiUy  •  b- 
eerred,  "  that  the  crkicieiD  wae  lulrrebiv  well  dtuie,  •  t4u 
riderinf  that  be  lud  not  seen  Rowe'e  worhe  (or  thirty 
je«re.»^lf. 
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laeftPV  Addisoh  was  bom  on  the  first  of  May, 
167L  at  MUston,  of  which  his  father,  Lancelot 
Adfrop,  was  then  rector,  near  Ambrosebory  in 
WHtshire,  and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to 
fiv^  he  was  christened  the  same  day.  After 
the  usual  domestic  education,  which  from  the 
character  of  his  father  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  have  given  him  strong  impressions  of 
Mety,  be  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Naish,  at  Ambroeebury,  and  afterwards  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  at  Salisbury. 

^iot  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men 
fllnstrious  for  literature  is  a  kind  of  historical 
fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriously 
diminished ;  I  would  therefore  trace  him  through 
the  whole  process  of  his  education.  In  1683, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  &ther. 
beinf  made  dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  carried 
his  family  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believe, 
placed  him  for  some  time,  probably  not  long, 
under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  school  at 
Liehfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw. 
Of  this  interval  his  biogranhcrs  have  given  no 
•ecount,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a  story  of  a 
ftarria^^ii/,  told  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  An- 
drew Corbet  of  Shropshire,  who  had  heard  it 
from  Mr.  Pigot,  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring-out  waa  a  savage 
license,  practised  in  many  schools  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  by  which  the  bojrs,  when  the 
periodical  vacation  drew  near,  growins  petulant 
a|  the  approach  of  liberty,  some  days  bc^fore  the 


Chaitreux ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  founder's  benefaction,  there  is  no 
account  orescrved  of  his  admisnon.  At  the 
school  of  the  Chartreox,  to  which  he  was  re- 
moved either  from  that  of  Salisbury  or  Lich- 
field, he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the 
care  of  Vv,  Ellis,  and  contracted  tJiat  intimacy 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which  their  joint  1»- 
bours  have  so  effectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  greater 
praise  must  be  given  to  Steele.  It  is  not  hand 
to  love  those  from  whom  nothing  can  be  feanxl ; 
and  Addison  never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival, 
but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confesses,  under  an  habi- 
tual subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of 
Addison,  whom  he  always  mentioned  with  re 
vercnce,  and  treated  with  obsequiousness. 

Addison,*  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could 
not  always  forbear  to  show  it,  h^  playing  a  httle 
upon  his  admirer ;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
retort :  his  jests  were  endured  without  resistance 
or  resentment. 

Bui  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst 
Steele,  whose  imprudence  of  gcnerosiiy,  or  vani- 
ty of  profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  ne- 
cessitous, upon  some  pressing  exigence,  m  sa 
evil  hour,  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  of  his 
friend,  probably  without  much  purpose  of  repay- 
ment; but  Addison,  who  seems  to  have  had 
other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an 
execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  ^ensibilit}'  the 
obduracy  of  his  crwlitor,  but  with  emotions  ol 


time  of  regular  recess,  took  possession  of  the 

•clfool,  of  which  they  barred  the  doors,  and  bade  i  sorrow  father  than  of  anger.f 

their  master  defiance  from  the  windows.    It  is 

not  easy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the 

BHuter  would  do  more  than  laugh ;  yet  if  tra- 

ditHMi  may  be  credited,  he  often  struggled  hard 

to  force  or  smrprise  the  garrison.    The  master, 

when  Pigot  waa«a  school-boy,  was  barred-out 

«t  Lichfield ;   and  the  whole  operation,  as  he 

Mid,  was  planned  and  oondueted  by  Addison. 


f0UJf 


To  Jodgn  better  of  the  probalMlily  of  this 
1  ba'w  iaqpnivd  whan  Vo  was  MBt  tote 


f  This  ftct  waf  c«iniminirated  to  Johninn  in  mj  bear- 
ing by  A  person  of  unquestionable  Teracltv,  but  whoee 
nanfM  1  am  aoc  at  libeny  to  memiou.  He  had  it.  as  be 
told  us,  lh»m  Lady  Primrose,  to  whom  Steele  reliite<l  li 
with  tesra  in  his  eyes.  Th^  Inte  Dr.  Stiiiton  conflmied 
k  to  me,  by  saying,  that  he  heard  it  from  Mr.  H(H*ke,  eu* 
(ber  uf  the  Bonian  UiMory  ;  and  he  from  Mr.  r«P«'^JJ_ 

-      —  -  i  1.  D.  saa,  tbie  traaaactiMi 


tee,  Vicwr  s  Uttars^roL  I.  jj.  «a,  i 


lU 


AI>l)tf^N. 


In  1687  ho  was  entered  into  Gtueen^s  College, 
in  Oxford,  whem,  in  1689,  the  Accidental  peru- 
sal of  some  Latin  verses  gained  him  the  patron- 
A^  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of 
Gtueen^s College;  by  whose  recommendation  he 
was  elected  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  Demy, 
ft  term  by  which  that  society  denominates  those 
which  are  elsewhere  call(xl  Sdiolars ;  young 
men  who  partake  of  the  founder's  benefaction, 
and  succeed  in  their  order  to  vacant  fellow- 
ships.* 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and 
criticism,  and  grew  tirst  eminent  by  his  Latin 
compositions,  which  are  indeed  entitled  to  parti- 
cular praise.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has 
formed  his  style  from  the  general  language,  such 
as  a  diligent  perusal  of  tlie  productions  of  dif- 
ferent ages  happened  to  supply. 

His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had 
much  of  his  fondnes.**,  for  he  c^)llected  a  second 
volume  of  tlis  "Musae  AngUcanae,"  perhaps 
for  a  convenient  receptacle,  in  wliich  all  his 
Latin  pieces  are  inserted,  and  where  his  poem 
on  the  peace  has  the  first  place.  He  afterwards 
presented  the  collection  to  Boilenu,  who,  from 
that  time,  "  conecivetl,"  says  Tickell,  **  an 
opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetrr." 
Nothing  is  hotter  known  of  Boileau,  than  that 
he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish  contempt  of 
modem  Latin,  and  therefore  his  profession  of 
regard  was  probably  the  eflcct  of  his  civility 
rather  than  approbation. 

Three  of  his  Latin  poems  are  upon  subjects 
on  which  perhaps  ho  would  not  have  ventured 
to  have  written  in  his  own  language.  "The 
Battle  of  the  Pigmiee  and  Cranes;"  "The  Ba- 
rometer;" and  *' A  B«)wling-green."  When 
the  matter  is  low  or  scanty,  u  dcud  lan;rnage,  in 
which  nothing  is  meiiii  hccaiHc  iiotliiii<r  la  t'uiiii- 
liar,  afibrds  groat  convonirnces  ;  and,  by  tlie 
sonorous  magiiilicentc  of  Rotnaii  sylhibles,  the 
writer  conceals  penury  ot'  thought,  and  want  of 
noveltv,  often  from  the  rnadir,  and  ottcn  fri»ni 
himseff. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  In-  tirst  >ho>ved  his 

Sower  of  English  poetr\'  by  s:)ine  verses  ad- 
resscd  to  Dryden  ;  and  soon  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  translatitin  of  the  greater  part  of^  the 
Fourth  Georgic,  upon  Hoivs  ;  jifter  which,  says 
Dryden,  *'  my  latter  swuriti  Im  har<iiy  worth  the 
hiving." 

About  the  same  time  \ir  compost. d  tlie  argu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  several  books  ofDrjden's 
Virgil :  and  produced  an  c.-say  on  the  "  Geor- 
gics,"  juvenile,  superficial,  and  uninstructive, 
without  much  either  of  the  scholar'si  learning  or 
the  critic's  penetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verr-cH  contained  a  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  Eni^lish  poeU,  inscribed  to 
Henry  Sachovercll,  who  wuj*  then,  if  not  a  poet, 
a  writer  of  verses  ;i   as  is  shown  bv  his  version 


•  He  lo<ik  ihe  degree  of"  M.  A.  Feb.  14,  161)3. 

t  A  letter  which  1  lour..!  am  n«  Dr.  Johnson-Ji  papers, 
dated  In  January  l">»,  from  a  lady  in  Wiltshiro,  con- 
tains a  d  scovery  of  some  import.'tiice  fn  literary  hi  tory, 
v\z.  that  by  the  inltiali  H.  9.  prrfixtMJ  to  ihe  poem,  we 
are  not  to  umlerstand  the  f.im<»»jc'  Dr.  Heiirv  8;»chcvcr  I! 
whose  trial  Is  the  most  rt:*in:»rk;ibl!'  Ii:t.i<l*''nt  in  Iwm  life! 
The  infnrmat  on  thuj  conmnmiraicJ  is.  that  the  verses 
(nqueetion  were  not  an  aiidre:?!*  to  th*t  famous  Dr.  8uche. 
rwtVt,  but  to  a  "ery  iti^cnirnia  g^ent'emati  of  iho  same 


of  a  small  part  of  Vurjgil's  "  Gcorgics,"  pulw 
lished  in  the  Miscellanies ;  and  a  I^tin  encn- 
mium  on  Ctueen  Mary,  in  the  **  Musas  Anglt- 
canflB."  These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness 
of  friendship ;  but  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
friendship  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  ma- 
lignity ot  faction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discrhni- 
nate  character  of  Spenser,  whose  work  he  had 
then  never  read.!  So  little  sometimes  is  criti- 
cism the  effect  of  judgment  It  is  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  about  this  time  he  was 
introduced  by  Congrevc  to  Montague,  then 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  Addison  was  tbeo 
learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined 
Montague  as  a  poetical  name  to  those  ofuow- 
ley  anoof  Dryden, 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concur- 
ring, according  to  Tickell,  with  liis  natural  mo- 
desty, he  was  diverted  from  his  original  design 
of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Montage  alleged 
the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in  ci\i]  em- 
ployments without  liberal  education ;  and  de- 
clared, that,  though  he  was  represented  as  an 
enemy  to  the  churcli,  he  would  never  do  it  any 
injury  but  by  withholding  Addison  from  it 

Soon  afler  (in  1695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  King 
WiUiam,  with  a  rhymmg  introduction  addressea 
to  Lord  Somers.  King  William  had  no  regard 
to  elegance  or  literature;  his  study  was  ooly 
war  ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whose  dispo^ 
sition  was  very  diflcrent  from  his  own,  be  prOK 
cured,  without  intention,  a  very  libera]  patron- 
age to  poctr}'.  Addison  was  caressed  both^ 
Somers  and  Montague. 

In  1 697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  pe«c« 
of  Ryswick,  which  he  dedicated  to  Montague, 
and  which  was  afterwards  called  by  Smi^^the 
best  Latin  poem  since  the  *  JEneid,' "  Praise 
must  not  be  too  rigorously  examined ;  but  the 
perfomiancc  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vigorous  and 
ele^jant. 

Havin;r  yet  no  public  employment,  he  ob 
tained,  (in  1699,)  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a-ycar,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel 
He  stayed  a  year  at  BIois,§  probably  to  learn 
the  French  languaj^e;  and  then  proceeded  io 
his  journey  to  Italy,  which  he  sur\eyed  with  the 
eyes  of  a  poet. 

AVhile  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  far 
from  beinjr  idle :  for  he  not  only  collected  bit 
observations  on  the  eountr}',  but  found  lime  to 
write  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acts  of 
*•  Cato."  Suclfat  least  is  the  relation  of  TickelL 
Perhaps  he  only  collected  his  materials,  and 
fonnetl  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Ita- 
ly, he  there  wrote  the  Letter  to  Lord  Halifax, 
which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  elegant,  if 
not  the  most  sublime,  of  1 1 is  poetical  productions. 
But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  necessary  to 
haf?tf;n  hoiup ;  being,  as  Swift  informs  ns,  dis- 


name,  who  died  young,  supposed  to  be  a  Manksaiaa,  fer 

that  he  wrote  the  histoid  of  the  Isle  of  Man Ttwi  tUi 

person  left  his  papers  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  had  fonBcda 
plan  of  a  fracotly  ujx^n  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  lady 
says  she  had  thi:^  information  from  %  Mr.  Stftfiheua,  wlN> 
was  a  hilow  of  M«»rion  Collfce,  a  contemporary  aud  in* 
timate  with  Mr.  Addison,  in  Oxford,  who  died  naar  fifty 
years  ago.  a  prebendary  of  Winchester- •  H. 
t  Spenee.  Mbid. 


^vDI>l»o^^ 
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I  by  indi/ccnt-f,  and  compelled  to  become 
Ibo  tutor  of  a  travelling  iquire,  because  his  pen- 
sion was  not  rrnutted. 

At  hill  return  he  niiblislied  his  Travels,  with 
ftdedicatina  to  Lf>rd  Somers.  As  his  stay  in 
fiweign  countries  wa«  shoit,  his  observations  are 
nch  OS  mi^ht  be  supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and 
eonnst  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present 
&0f  of  the  country-  witii  the  desciiptions  left  up 
by  the  Roman  pofft:*,  from  whom  he  made  pre- 
pamtory  collections,  thoujHi  he  micht  have 
•pared  the  trouble,  liod  he  known  that  such 
eoUections  had  been  madi-  twice  before  by  Italian 
authors. 

The  most  aniunng  pa^^agc  of  hi?  book  is  liis 
account  of  the  minute  rqrablic  of  ^an  Marino  ; 
of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  bcvitc  censure  to 
sav,  that  they  might  have  been  written  at  home. 
His  elegance  of  laninia^ire,  and  variegation  of 
prose  aori  verse,  liowever,  grains  upon  the  read- 
er ;  and  the  book,  thoii;;ii  awliile  nej!lected,  be- 
came in  time  so  much  the  favourite  cf  the  public, 
that  before  it  wSn  rcprintrd,  it  rose  to  five  times 
itsprice. 

When  he  retunud  to  England  (in  1703)  with 
a  meanness  of  appearance  which  (lave  testimony 
of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
he  found  his  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  wafi, 
therefore,  for  a  tmie,  at  full  leisure  for  the  cul- 
trration  of  his  mind  :  and  a  niiiid  so  cultivated 
gives  reason  to  bolifve  that  little  time  was 
kwt 

But  he  remained  not  lung  neglected  or  use- 
less. The  victory  at  Blenheim  (1704)  gprcad 
triumph  and  contidence  over  the  nation ;  and 
Lord  Godolphin,  lamenting  to  Lord  Halifax, 
that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal 
to  the  subject,  dettired  him  to  pfO(K>se  it  to  some 
better  poet.  Haliiax  told  him,  that  there  was  no 
encouragement  for  cenius  ;  that  worthle<irii  men 
were  unprofitnhly  enriched  with  public  money, 
H'ithout  any  care  to  find  or  employ  those  wlio^c 
appcurance  niiiiht  do  honour  to  their  country. 
To  tliis  Godolphin  replied,  that  such  abuser 
should  in  tirnc  ne  rertihed ;  and  tiiat,  if  a  man 
could  be  found  capable  of  the  tHfk  then  pro- 
posed, he  should  not  want  an  ample  recompense. 
Halifax  tlien  named  Addi-^m,  but  rf'(]iijred  that 
the  treasurer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  per- 
son. Go<ioIphin  sent  th**  ne  ^•?al:e  hv  jNlr,  l*oyle, 
afterwards  Lord  C'.irlton  ;  and  Addison,  Imvincr 
imdertakcn  thv  work,  (otnniunieated  il  fo  the 
treasurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  tarlher 
than  the  simile  <if  the  angel,  and  was  imni'- 
diately  rewanled  by  ^nerecding  !\jr.  Loeke  in 
the  place  of  commi9?i«»n«r  «>f  appeals. 

Ill  tlit^  following:  yesir  \:c  \ii\.<  nt  I  laiiovcr  ^\ilh 
Lf'id  llnlitax;  uiiil  ll;«-  y«nr  altrr  hr  ^^.■.<  made 
uiiJoi'  ."ri-reliiry  «•!'  *^!.it<.-,  lir>t  lo  Sii*  (-harles 
HediM.s,  and  in  a  few  innniii-j  nioro  Ut  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland. 

Al)out  thi.',  lime  tUr  prevalent  taste  forltulinn 
oper.is  inclined  him  Iij  try  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  musical  di-nina  in  our  own  langtms:c. 
He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  "  Rosjamond," 
which,  when  exhibited  on  ihe  stage,  was  cither 
hissed  or  neglected  ;  but,  (nu>tin^  that  the  read- 
ers would  do  him  more  juMice,  he  published  it, 
with  an  inscription  to  the  Dutchess  of  Marlbo- 
roti»li ;  A  wdinan  wiihout  skill,  or  pretensions 
to  skill,  in  poetry  or  literatiuc.  His  dedication 
was  thorafore  an  instance  of  Mnrite  absurdity, 


to  he  exceeded  only  by  Jobltua  Barnes's  dedica- 
tion of  a  Gretk  Aiiacrecn  to  tlic  Duke. 

His  repiitatiiin  had  been  son.ewhai  aii-vr  need 
by  ** The  Tender  Husband,"  a  comtdy  which 
Steele  dedicated  tnhini,  with  a  conf<^f<birn  that 
he  owed  to  liim  several  of  the  most  succetslul 
sc<:ne!<.  To  iJiis  play  Addison  iuppiied  a  pro- 
tie. 

iiVhen  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  appoint- 
ed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addi^on  attended 
him  as  his  secrets r}',  and  was  made  keef-er  of 
the  records  in  Bimiinglmm's  Tower,  w  iih  a  sa- 
lary «)f  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  cffice 
was  little  nif>rc  lli:in  nominal,  and  the  salary  w  as 
aufpnented  for  his  arcommotintion. 

InieresL  and  facuon  allow  liulc  to  the  opera- 
tion of  particular  di>jX)biiinns  or  private  cpi- 
iiiona.  Two  men  of  j'ersonal  characters  more 
o]»po>i(c  than  tJiose  of  AN  barton  and  Addison 
could  not  easily  be  brought  together.  Wharton 
H  as  impious,  proiiigate,  and  shameless,  without 
regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  right  and 
wron«r:*  whatever  is  contrary  to  tliis  may  be 
s«iid  of  Addison  ;  but  as  agents  of  a  party  ihey 
were  connected,  and  irow'ihey  adjusted  their 
other  sentinients  we  caniint  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  hastily  con- 
demned, it  is  not  nece!>.inr}'  to  refuse  benefits 
from  a  bad  man,  when  the  neceptancft  implies 
no  approbation  of  his  crimes  ;  nor  has  the  sub- 
ordinate offici  r  any  olilination  to  examine  the 
opinions  or  conduct  of  ihoae  under  wh(  m  he 
acts,  except  tliat  he  may  not  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  wiekednesjs.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Addison  counteracted,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  the  maligna p.t  and  blasting  rnflnence 
of  the  Lieutenant  f  and  that  at  least  by  his  in- 
tervention some  good  was  done  and  some  mis 
chief  prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  him 
self,  as  Swift  has  recorded,  never  to  remit  his 
re^dar  fees  in  civility  to  liis  friends:  "for," 
>aid  he,  **  1  may  have  a  hundred  friends ;  and  if 
my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  relinquishing 
my  rijfht,  lose  two  hundred  {;uineas,  and  no 
friend  gain  more  than  two:  there  is,  therefore. 
j»o  propi>rti«»n  l»etwe(.n  the  g<  od  imparted  and 
the  evil  suden  •*.-' 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any 
communiratioji  of  his  d«  sign,  bepan  the  publi- 
cation of  th»-  **Tatitr;"  but  he  was  not  lon^ 
conc<aled  ;  by  inseriinir  a  n  n.ark  on  Virgil, 
wliicii  A<Mi>nn  had  civtii  h\v.\  lie  discovered 
hinis*  if.  Ir  is  ind<  cd  n(*t  fa-y  ibr  any  man  to 
write  u)»o!i  litrrature  or  common  life,  so  as  not 
fo  make  liirnself  known  to  those  wiih  ^lnoii  he 
t'amiliarly  converses,  and  wh()  are  acquain'rd 
with  his.  nark  «»f  study,  lii**  favourite  topic,  his 
jicruliar  nuiions,  ar.d  hi>  habitual  yihrases. 

IfSieiiu  desired  to  write  in  secret,  he  v\as 
not  luckv  ;  a  mukI'^  month  det»rte«l  hitn.  Wis 
first  Tatler  was  nuhlishcd  April  2i,  (1709,)  r.nd 
Addison*s  contribiiti(>n  anji€ared  May  26.  Tick- 
ell  observes,  that  the  "  Taller"  began  and  whs 
concluded  whhout  his  concurrence.  This  is 
doubtlebs  literally  true;  but  the  v\ork  did  not 
suffer  mudi  by  his  unconscioc\sness  of  its  crni- 
meneement  or  his  alwence  at  i'.s  cessatirn  ;  f«'r 
he  coniinued  his  assistance    lo  D^mv.lcr  23, 


♦  Dr.JobDson  sppears  lo  have  b1cmlc«' ilse  chsrioisr 
of  ths  MsrQuU  wUh  that  of  hU  •on  the  Dnkc-  7^ 
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and  the  paper  stopped  on  January  %,  He  did 
not  di8ting;aish  his  pieces  by  any  signature , 
and  I  know  not  whetner  his  name  was  not  kept 
secret  till  the  papers  were  collected  into  yolumes. 

To  the  "  Tatler,"  in  about  two  months,  suc- 
ceeded the  "  Spectator  ;**  a  series  of  essays  of 
the  same  kind,  out  written  with  less  levity,  upon 
a  more  regular  plan,  and  published  daily.  Such 
an  imdertaking  showed  tne  writers  not  to  dis- 
trust their  own  copiousness  of  materials,  or 
facility  of  composition ;  and  their  performance 
justified  their  confidence.  They  found,  how- 
ever, in  their  nrog:res8,  many  auxiliaries.  To 
attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying  labour ; 
many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  re^ 
ceived. 

Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party,  but 
Steele  had  at  that  time  almost  nothing  else. 
The  "Spectator,*'  in  one  of  the  first  papers, 
showed  tne  political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but 
a  resolution  was  soon  taken,  of  courting  general 
approbation  by  general  topics  and  subjects  on 
which  &etion  had  produced  no  diversity  of  sen- 
timents, such  as  literature,  morality,  and  fami- 
liar life.  To  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few 
deviations.  The  ardour  of  Steele  once  broke 
out  in  praise  of  Marlborough ;  and  when  Dr. 
Fleetwood  prefixed  to  some  sermons  a  preface 
overflowing  with  whiggish  opinions,  that  it  might 
be  read  by  the  Gtueen,*^  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
"  Spectator.*' 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior 
duties,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  daily  conver- 
sation, to  correct  those  depravities  whidi  arc 
rather  ridiculous  than  criminal,  and  remove  those 
grievances  which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting  ca- 
lamities, impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  at^ 
tempted  by  Casa  in  his  book  of  Manners,  and 
Costiglione  in  his  "Courtier;"  two  books  yet 
celebrated  in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and 
which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are  ne^ecled 
only  because  they  have  effected  that  reformation 
which  their  authors  intended,  and  their  precepts 
now  are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to 
tlie  age  in  whicin  they  were  written  is  sufficiently 
attested  b^  the  translations  which  almost  all  the 
nations  of^  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain. 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued, 
and  perhaps  advanced,  bv  tlie  French ;  amono: 
whom  La  Bruyere's  "  Atunners  of  the  A2:e," 
thouo:h,  as  Boileau  remarked,  it  is  written  with- 
out connexion,  certainly  deserves  jmiise  for 
liveliness  of  descripiion  and  justness  of  obser- 
vation. 

Before  the"Tatler*'  and  "Spectator,"  if  the 
writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted,  England 
had  no  mastea-s  of  connnon  life.  No  writers  had 
yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  vsavageness 
of  neglect  or  tlie  impertinence  of  civility;  to 
^how  when  to  speak  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  re- 
fuse or  haw  to  comply.  We  had  many  books  to 
teach  us  o'lr  more  mijwriant  duties,  and  to  set- 
tle opinions  in  pliilosophy  or  politics ;  but  an 
Arbiter  Elegantiarum,  a  judge  of  propriety,  was 
yet  wanting,  who  sliouid  survey  the  track  of 


•  This  TMurticuIar  number  of  the  '*  Spectator.'*  H  Is 
■aid,  was  not  published  till  twelve  o'clock,  that  It  might 
come  out  precisely  ai  the  hour  of  her  Majesty's  bnak- 
fast,  and  rhut  no  time  ml^ht  be  lefl  fur  deliberatinsr  about 
se  vin?  It  up  with  thai  meal,  as  usual.  See  the  edition  of 
the  '*TaUt>r, '  with  ootea,  toL  t1.  2io.  271,  note  p.  430, 


daily  conversatioR,  and  free  it  from  thonu  an^ 
prickles,  which  tease  the  passer,  thougb  they  do 
not  wound  him. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the 
frequent  publication  of  short  papers,  which  we 
read  not  as  study  but  amusement  If  the  sub- 
ject be  sli^t,  the  treatise  is  short.  The  busy 
may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 

This  mode  of  conve3ring  cheep  and  easy 
knowledge,  began  among  us  in  the  civil  war,t 
when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  either  party  to 
raise  and  fix  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  At 
that  time  appeared  *^  Mercurius  Aulicus,'*  **  Meiw 
curius  Rusticus,"  and  "  Mercurius  Civicus,"  It 
is  said  that  when  any  title  grew  popular,  it  was 
stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who  by  this  stratagem 
conveyed  his  notions  to  those  who  would  not 
have  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  appear- 
ance of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of  those  unhappy 
da3rs  left  scarcely  any  man  leisure  to  treasure 
up  occasional  oompositions ;  and  so  much  weie 
they  neglected,  that  a  complete  colleetioR  is  no 
where  to  be  found. 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by  L'Es- 
trange's  "  Observator ;"  and  that  by  Lesley's 
"  R^earsal,*'  and  perhaps  by  others ;  hut  hitb* 
erto  nothing  had  been  conveyed  to  the  people  in 
this  comm<raious  manner  but  controversy  relat- 
ing  to  the  church  or  state ;  of  which  they  taught 
many  to  talk,  whom  they  could  not  teach  to 
judge. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Royal  Socie^ 
was  instituted  soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  people  from  public  dis» 
content.  The  "  Tatler »'  and  "  Spectator  "  had 
the  same  tendency;  they  were  published  at  a 
time  when  two  parties,  loud,  restless,  and  vio- 
lent, each  with  plausible  declarations,  and  each 
perhaps  without  any  distinct  terminatKMi  of  its 
views,  were  airitatmj^  the  nation :  to  minds 
heated  with  political  contest  they  supplied  cooler 
and  more  inoffensive  reflections ;  and  it  is  said 
by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work,  that  they 
had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversa- 
tion of  that  time,  and  taujrht  the  frolicksome  and 
the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency ;  an 
eflfect  which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while 
ihev  continue  to  bo  among  the  first  books  by 
which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elcgancien 
of  knowledire. 

The  "Tatler"  and  "Spectator"  adjusted, 
like  Casa,  the  unsettled  practice  of  daily  inter- 
course by  propriety  and  politeness;  and,  like 
La  Bniyere,  exhibited  the  Characters  and  Man- 
ners of  the  A<jr\  Tho  personages  introduced  in 
these  papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were 
then  known,  and  conspicuous  in  various  sta- 
tions. Of  the  "Tatl«?r"  this  is  told  by  Steele  in 
his  last  paper;  and  of  the  "Spectator"  by  Bud- 
gell  in  the  preface  to  "  Theophrastus,"  a  book 
which  Addison  ha'*  rerommended,  and  which 
he  was  suspected  to  hav*'  revised,  if  he  did  not 
write  it.  Of  those  portraits,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  sometiiues  embellished  and  some- 


t  Newsi)aj>ers  ai>|n»ar  lo  have  had  an  earlier  date  than 
here  aBaigf>«d.  CkMvelaiid,  in  hi*  characcer  of  a  London 
diurnal,  says,  *'  The  original  dinner  of  this  kind  was 
Dutch ;  OaJlo-Bplgirns,  iho  Protoplas,  and  the  modem 
Mercuries  but  Hnnsen  Kelders."  Some  iuielli^ence  given 
by  Mercurius  GHllo.BeLI(:u:<  is  meniioned  in  Carew's 
"  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  p.  I'>6,  originally  pnblbhed  In 
ISOa.  These  vehicles  of  information  are  often  ntentione^ 
ia  iha  plsjf  of  JanMe  and  I'Lailea  the  Fir«.— JL 
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linc»  agipraratad,  the  originals  are  now  partly 
knotrn  and  |iaitly  forjrotU'n. 

But  to  sa^  that  they  united  the  plana  of  two 
or  three  eminent  writeni  ib  to  give  them  but  a 
■mall  part  of  their  due  praise ;  they  superadded 
Uteiature  and  critici<>in,  and  somelimos  towered 
fiu-  above  their  predecrssors,  and  taught,  with 
fraat  justness  of  argument  and  dignity  of  lan- 
guage, the  ni09t  important  duties  and  sublime 
tnitha. 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with 
■legant  fictions  and  ri'fined  allegories,  and  illu- 
mhiated  with  dificrent  changes  of  style  and  fe- 
licities of  invention. 

It  is  recorded  b^  Budgcll,  that,  of  the  charac- 
ters feigned  or  exhibited  in  tlio  "Spectator,"  the 
faTonritc  of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  €tf  whom  he  had  formed  a  very  delicate  and 
discriminate  idea,*  which  he  would  not  suffl-r  to 
be  violated  j  and,  therefore,  when  Steele  had 
shown  him  mnocently  piclLing  up  a  girl  m  the 
Temple  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  be  drew 
apon  himself  so  much  of  his  friend*s  indigna- 
tioo,  that  he  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a 
piomise  of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  for  the  time  to 
come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring 
bis  hero  to  the  grave,  para  mi  tola  necio  S>on 
Quixote,  y  jfo  para  el,  made  Addison  declare, 
with  undue  vehemence  of  expression,  that  hp 
wouUl  kill  Sir  Roger ;  being  of  opinion  that  they 
vera  bora  for  one  another,  and  that  any  other 
htnd  would  do  him  wronsr. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled 

g»  his  original  delineation.  Ho  describes  his 
night  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat 
warpcNd;  but  of  this  perversion  he  has  made 
9mrj  little  use.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger's 
conduct  seem  not  so  much  the  efTects  of  a  mind 
deviating  from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  b)r  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea, 
as  of  habitual  rusticity,  and  that  negligence 
which  solitary  grandeur  naturally  generates. 

The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying 
vapoura  of  incipient  madn«'.«5,  which  from  time 
to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  re- 
quires so  much  niretv  to  exhibit,  that  Addison 
seems  to  have  been  deterred  from  pronecuting 
his  own  design. 

To  Sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  countrv  gentleman, 
appeara  to  be  a  torv,  or,  an  it  is  jiontly  ex- 
pressed, an  adherent  to  the  landed  interest,  is 
opposed  Sir  Andrew  Fr»»enort,  a  now  man,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  renUm*  for  the  moneye<l  inte- 
rest, and  a  wliii».  Of'this  contrariety  of  opinion?, 
it  is  probable  more  ron«equ**nces  were  at  first 
intended  than  could  bo  produced,  when  the  ro- 
iolution  was  taken  to  ''xrliido  pnrty  from  the 
paper.  Sir  Andrew  does  but  little,  and  that 
5t5c  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who, 
when  he  dismi{<se<l  hini  fmin  tho  club,  changed 
his  opinion?*.  Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  unfeeling  commerce,  declare  that  ho 
*  would  not  build  a  hospital  for  idle  people;" 
but  at  last  ho  buys  land,  .orttles  in  the  country, 
tnd  builds,  not  a  manufactory,  but  a  hospital 
for  twelve  old  husbandmen;    for  men,  with 


*  The  errors  in  thiii  account  are  expisined  nt  conttuer- 
able  li-nrth  In  ihc  preface  m  the  "  8p«ctatnr  *«  prH^xeil  to 
the  edkion  hi  the  **  Brhieh  RtttaviM*.**  Ttie  originaJ  de- 
Oasscmiiof  Sir  Rofer  undookiadijr  bskmgs  to  Scsslc— C. 


whom  a  merchant  has  little  acquaintance,  and 
whom  he  coounonly  cooaidera  with  liiilt-  kind- 


Of  essays  thus  elepmt,  thus  instructive,  and 
thus  commodiously  distributed,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  the  approbation  general,  and  tlio  i^ale 
numerous.  I  once  heard  it  observed,  that  the 
sale  may  be  calculated  by  the  product  of  the 
tax,  related  in  the  last  number  to  produce  luorc 
than  twenty  pounds  a  week,  and  therefore 
stated  at  one  and  twenty  pounds,  or  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  day :  this,  at  a  hallpeiiiiy 
a  paper,  will  give  f\xteen  hundred  and  eighty^ 
for  the  daily  number. 

This  sale  is  not  great ;  yet  this,  if  Swi(\  be 
credited,  was  likely  to  grow  less;  for  he  de- 
clares that  the  "Spectator,"  whom  he  ridicules 
for  his  endless  mention  of  the  fair  sex,  had  be- 
fore his  recess  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713)  in  which  *'Cato"came 
upon  the  stage,  was  the  grand  climacteric  of 
Addison's  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  Cato, 
he  had,  as  is  said,  planneo  a  tragedy  in  the  time 
of  his  travels,  and  had  for  several  years  the  fint 
foiur  acts  finished,  which  were  ahown  to  such  as 
werp  likely  to  spread  their  admiration.  They 
were  seen  by  Pope,  and  by  Cibber,  who  relates 
that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  tlie  copy,  told 
him,  in  the  despicable  cant  of  literary  modesty, 
that,  whatever  spirit  his  friend  had  shown  in  the 
composition,  he  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
courage  sufficient  to  expose  it  to  th''  censure  of 
a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those 
who  affiscted  to  think  liberty  in  danger,  aflfected 
likewise  to  think  that  a  sta^e  play  might  pre- 
serve it ;  and  Addison  was  nnportuned,  in  the 
name  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to  show 
his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  design. 

To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  per^-ersely 
and  unaccountably  unwilling ;  and  by  a  reques't 
which  perhaps  he' wished  to  be  denied,  desired 
Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a  fif\h  act  Hughes  sup 
posed  him  serious;  and,  undertaking  the  stip- 
plement,  brought  in  a  few  days  some  scenes  for 
nis  examination:  but  he  had  in  the  mean  time 
gone  to  work  himself,  and  produced  half  an  act, 
which  he  afterwards  completed,  but  with  bre- 
vity irregularly  disproportionate  to  the  foregoing 
parts ;  like  a'  task,  performed  with  reluctance, 
and  hurried  to  its  conclusion. 

It  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  "Cato"  was 
made  puWic  by  any  change  of  the  Author's 
purpose  ;  for  liennis  charged  him  with  raising 
prejudices  in  his  own  favonr,  by  false  positions 
of  preparaton.'  criticismj  and  with  poisoning  the 
town  by  contradicting  in  thp  "Spectator"  the 
established  nile  of  poetical  justice,  because  his 
own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  before 
a  tyrant.  The  fact  is  certain  ;  the  motives  wo 
must  guess. 

Addison  was,  I  believe,  j«uffiriently  disposed 
to  bar  all  avenues  apainst  all  danger.  When 
Pope  brought  him  tne  prologue,  which  is  pro- 
perly accommodated  to  the  play,  there  wer»^ 
these  words:  "Britons,  arise!  bo  worth  like 
this  approved,**  meaning  nothing  more  than 
Britons,  erect  and  exalt  yourselves  to  the  ap- 


t  Thai  thb  cnlcululon  Is  nm  exarireriiied,  ^h^J*^  *• 
even  much  below  the  rttil  number,  »ee  ibe  u««  <»  «h« 
«» Taller,**  ed.  1788,  vol.  vl.  p.  4M— »• 
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probation  of  public  virtue ;  Addison  was  fritted, 
lest  he  should  be  thought  a  promoter  of  insur- 
rcction,  and  the  line  was  liqtudated  to  "  Britons, 
attend." 

Now  "heavily  m  clouds  came  on  the  day, 
tlic  great,  the  important  day,**  when  Addison 
was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  theatre.  That 
there  mi^t,  however,  be  left  as  little  hazard  as 
was  possible,  on  the  first  night,  Steele,  as  him- 
self relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience. 
This,  says  Pope,*  had  been  tried  for  the  first 
time  in  favour  of  the  "Distrcst  Mother;"  and 
was  now,  with  more  efficacy,  practised  fijr 
"Cato." 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  na- 
tion was  at  that  time  on  fire  with  faction.  The 
whigs  applauded  every  line  in  which  Uberty  was 
mentioned,  as  a  satire  on  the  tories ;  and  the 
tones  echoed  every  clap,  to  show  that  the  satire 
was  unfelt  The  story  of  Bolinsbroke  is  well 
known.  He  called  Booth  to  his  box,  and  gave 
him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  li- 
berty so  well  against  a  perpetuu  dictator.  Th« 
whigs,  says  Fope,  design  a  second  present, 
when  they  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a 
sentence. 

The  play,  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of 
factious  praise,  was  acted  night  after  night  for  a 
longer  time  than,  I  believe,  the  public  had  al- 
lowed to  any  drama  before  ;  and  the  author,  as 
Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related,  wandered 
through  the  whole  exhibition  behind  the  scenes 
with  restless  and  unappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that 
the  Clueen  would  be  pleased  if  it  was  dedicated 
to  her ;  *'  but,  as  he  nad  designed  that  conipii- 
ment  elsewhere,  he  found  himself  obliged,**  sKys 
Tickeli,  "  by  his  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
honour  cm  the  other,  tu  scud  it  into  the  world 
without  any  dedication." 

Human  happiness  has  always  its  abatements  ; 
the  brightest  sunshine  of  success  is  not  without 
tt  cloud.  No  sooner  was  "Cato"  offered  to 
the  reader,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute 
malignity  of  Dennis,  with  all  the  violence  of 
angry  criticism.  Dennis,  though  equally  zea- 
lous, and  probably  by  his  temper  more  furious, 
than  Addison,  for  what  tliey  called  liberty,  and 
thouj^h  a  flatterer  of  the  whig  ministry,  could 
not  sit  quiet  at  a  successful  play  ;  but  was  eager 
to  tell  rrirnds  and  enemies  that  thev  had  nriis- 
placed  their  admirations.  The  world  was  loo 
stubborn  f«)r  instruction ;  with  the  fate  of  tlie 
censurer  of  Corneille^s  Cid,  his  animadversions 
showed  his  anger  without  effect,  and  "  Cato  " 
continued  to  be  praised. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the 
fricnos-hip  of  Addison,  by  vilifying  his  old  enemy, 
and  could  give  resentment  its  fufi  play,  without 
nppearini;  to  revenge  himself.  He  therefore 
Ijiblished  "A  Nanative  of  the  Madness  of 
John  Dennis ;"  a  nerfonnanco  which  left  the 
objections  to  the  play  in  tlieir  full  force,  and 
ihcrefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexing  the 
eritiiJ  ihan  of  defending  the  poet. 

Addison,  wlio  was  no  stranger  to  the  world, 
probably  saw  the  selfishness  of  Pope's  friend- 
ship ;  and,  resolving  that  he  should  have  the 
conseouences  of  his  officiousness  to  himself,  in- 
formea  Dennis  by  Steele,  that  lie  was  sorry  for 

♦  Sprnctf. 
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the  insult ;  and  that  whenever  he  should  think 
fit  to  answer  his  remarks  he  would  do  it  in  a 
manner  to  which  nothing  could  be  objected. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  play  is  in  the 
scenes  of  love,  which  are  said  by  Pojief  to  have 
been  added  to  the  original  plan  upon  a  subse- 
quent review,  in  compliance  with  the  popular 
Cctice  of  the  stage.  Such  an  authority  it  it 
d  to  reject;  yet  the  love  is  so  intimately 
mingled  with  the  whole  action  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious ; 
for,  if  it  were  taken  away,  what  would  be  left  f 
or  how  were  the  four  acts  filled  in  the  fint 
draught? 

At  the  publication  the  wits  seemed  proud  to 

\y  their  attendance  with  encomiastic  verses. 

lie  best  are  from  an  unknown  hand,  which 
will  perhaps  lose  somewhat  of  their  praise  when 
the  author  is  known  to  be  Jeffreys. 

"  Cato  "  had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  cen- 
sured as  a  party-play  by  a  scholar  of  Oxford, 
and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by 
Dr.  SeweL  It  was  translated  by  Salvini  into 
Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence;  and  by  the 
Jesuits  of  St  Omcr's  into  Latin,  and  played  by 
their  puoils.  Of  this  version  a  copy  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Adoison :  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could 
be  found,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  Yersion 
of  the  soUloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 
.  A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Des  Champs,  a  French  poet,  which  was  tran»> 
lated  with  a  criticism  on  the  EInglish  ^y.  But 
the  translator  and  the  critic  are  now  torffottoi. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefore 
little  read.  Addison  knew  the  policy  of  litera- 
ture too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  tlie  public  upon  a  eritt* 
cism  which,  tliough  sometimes  intemperate,  was 
of>en  irrefragable. 

While  "Cato"  was  upon  the  stage,  another 
daily  paper,  called  **  tlie  Guardian,"  was  pub- 
Ushed  by  Steele.  To  this  Addison  gave  great 
assistance,  whether  occasionally  or  by  previous 
engagement  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow 
and  too  serious  :  it  might  jiroperly  enough  ad* 
mit  both  the  duties  and  decencies  of  life,  but 
seemed  not  to  include  literary  spcciUations,  and 
was  in  some  degree  violated  by  merriment  and 
burlesque.  What  had  the  guardian  of  the 
lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tall  or  of  little  men. 
with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada*s  prolusions? 

Of  thi.s  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said, 
but  that  it  found  many  contributors,  and  that 
it  was  a  continuation  of  tlio  *^  Spectator"  with 
the  same  elegance  and  the  same  variety,  till  some 
unlucky  sparkle  from  a  tory  paper  set  Steele*^ 
politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  fac* 
tion.  He  was  soon  too  hot  for  neutral  topics, 
and  quitted  the  **  Guardian"  to  write  the 
"  Englishman." 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the 
"Spectator"  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name 
of  Clio,  and  in  the  "Guardian"  by  a  hand, 
whether  it  was,  as  Tickeli  pretends  to  think, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  ol 
others,  or,  as  Steele,  witli  far  greater  liKclihood, 
insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  discontent 
impait  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard 
that  his  avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  th« 
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ar  of  renown^  but  thnt  with  ^ctit  eaj|rernes8  he 
laid  hold  on  lus  proportion  of  the  prolita. 

Many  of  these  pipers  "were  wriiten  with 
powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  disrriininution  of 
char!i'*fr.-.'s  and  accurate  f>bsor\-ation  of  nntural 
or  nccidoiit.ll  deviation  frmn  prnpricty ;  but  it 
T.-as  not  s'lppoMxl  tliai  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on 
the  ^la??,  till  Siv<.If.  afler  his  death  drclarcd  hiin 
Ih.'  ft'ifho'  «f  rh  •  "  Drummer."  This  however 
Stt'c!-:  did  not  kn  .w  i'j  hi  true  by  any  dirc?*t  ics- 
limo:iy  :  fir,  when  AddI*on  p'.it  \h'i  play  into 
hi-  hir,d%  h.'  only  fold  him,  i'  wn?  tlie  work  of 
a  *'C-ieiiiW*nnn  in  th»;  c»mp:my;"  and,  v.h'.n 
it  w.^s  received,  as  i^  r  v..r.:?».ed,  M.i'h  cold  di>ai>- 
p.-o'riiion,  he  was  proliaMy  l».s<^  willin-j:  t'l  claim 
r-  TicktU  •»mi'/»'«.l  i'  in  his  r  lld'tion  ;  b-Jt  ihe 
tej'imony  of  SiC'lr,  and  th-  lo'.nl  siirncc  ( f  j»ny 
ot!i?r  cliinnnt,  hid  derermined  the  public  to 
As«i::n  it  ro  Addi-wm,  and  it  it*  now  nrinrcii  with 
his  o;hfr  poeii v.  Su*<Ic  carriciJ  (ho  "  Drurn- 
mrr''  to  tlic  nfly-h•'»us^,  an«l  Hrtc-rwnrds  to  liu* 
prexfl,  and  soM  the  copy  for  fifiy  ^incas. 

Tu  tJic  < •pill lull  of  :^tctK'  may  be  added  rhc 
proof  supplied  by  the  plav  itsilf,  of  wiiicb  the 
eh:iraf  tors  are  such  sa  Addison  would  I»avc  dc- 
linvAtc-d,  and  th?  tendency  such  a<t  Addi-^on 
WM'.ld  ha%'(!  promoted.  That  it  should  haw 
be«n  ill  received  would  niise  wonder,  did  wc  not 
daily  sec  the  capricious  distribution  of  tlieatrica! 
prri^e. 

He  was  nut  all  this  time  an  indiflforent  spec- 
tator of  public  aflfliirs.  Uc  wrote,  as  diflcrent 
OT'^ncies  required,  (in  1707,)  "The  present 
Si-to  of  tho  War,  and  the  nccesaify  of  an  Auc- 
inen:ation;"  which,  however  judicious,  bein^ 
irrttten  on  temporary  topics,  and  exhibiting  no 
peculiar  powers,  laid  hold  on  no  attention,  and 
nas  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  ne- 
elccf.  This  cannot  \ye  said  of  the  few  papers  en- 
titled "The  Whi»  Examiner,"  in  which  is 
cmpl  "»yed  nil  the  force  of  ?ay  malcvoh:iice  and 
humorous  satire.  Of  this  paper,  which  jus'. 
appeartsd  and  expired,  Swifl  remarks,  v.itli  ex- 
utta'ion,  that  '*  it  is  now  down  amon^  the  dead 
men.*'  *  lie  mig^ht  well  rejoice  nt  the  death  of 
that  which  he  could  not  have  killed.  Every 
reader  of  every  party,  since  ])crson»l  malico  is 
past  and  the  ptpers  which  once  inflamed  tlie  na- 
tion are  read  only  as  effusions  of  wit,  must  wi^^h 
fi>r  more  of  the  "W  hig  Examiners ;  for  on  no  occa- 
sion was  the  genius  of  Addison  more  vif!;orously 
exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superiority  of  hjs 
powers  more  evidently  appear.  His  '•Trial  o( 
Count  Tariff,"  written  to  expose  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the 
question  that  producod  it 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  "  Spectator,"  at  a.  time  indeed  by  no 
means  favourable  to  literature,  when  the  ?u»"ccs. 
sion  of  a  new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the  na- 
tion with  anxiety,  discord,  and  confusion  :  and 
either  the  turbidence  of  the  times  of  the  satiety 
of  the  readers  put  a  stop  to  the  publication,  after 
an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers,  which  were 
afterwards  collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  per- 
liaM  more  valuable  than  any  of  those  that  went 
befere  it    Addiaon  produced  more  than  a  fourth 


•  From  a  lorv  9ons  in  vogue  at  the  time,  th«  burden 
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part,  and  thcot!tCt-c<;nt  i!njt'>rs  arc  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  appearing  a?  his  a.-'srwiatcrt.  The 
time  tlmt  had  pusifd  durin:;  tli»  suspension  <  t 
the  "  Spoctal'>r,"  tliou^rh  it  had  not  lesst?:iefl  hi.*, 
power  of  humour,  sccins  to  have  increased  Itiij 
disposition  to  SfriousMCi^s :  the  propoilion  cfnis 
reli^ous  to  liiN  comic  papers  is  j^-uter  than  in 
the  former  series. 

The  **  Spt*ctalor,"  fn»in  its  recommencement, 
was  puhli^lir'l  only  tlm^o  times  a  ».veck  ;  and  no 
discnininative  remarks  wi-re  aMdcd  to  the  pii 
pers.  To  A  ddison,  Ti-.:koll  lias  ascribed  t went  v 
thn-c.t 

The  **SiH?ttator,"  had  manN  co*iitrihul«)r3; 
and  Strc!«',  whose  nc«U<»«  ncc  ki'pl  h»:n  always 
in  c  hurry,  wlp^n  it  wnn  his  turn  to  furnish' a 
paner,  calknl  loudly  for  the  le^fer.^,  of  which 
Addison,  who«e  materials  were  more,  made  lit 
tie  use  ;  having  reconi f«e  t-j  sketches  and  liint», 
the  proilu't  of  his  tbriiit*r  studies,  which  he 
now  reviewed  and  comnh'ted :  among  these  are 
named  by  Ti<'kell  tho  l-.issavs  on  U'it.  those  on 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Iinagfnation,  and  the  Cii* 
ticism  on  Milfm. 

When  the  House  of  Hanover  took  possession 
of  tlie  throne,  it  was  nasonuble  to  expect  that 
the  zcml  of  Addis  m  would  be  suitably  rewarded!. 
Before  the  arrival  o'"  King  George,  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  resency,and  was  required 
by  his  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover,  that  the 
Qlueen  was  dead,  and  that  the  throne  wajt  va- 
cant To  do  this  would  not  have  been  difliciiii 
to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  •o  over- 
whelmed witli  the  greatness  of  the  event,  and 
so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  tlie 
Lords,  who  could  not  wait  tor  the  niceties  of 
criticism,  calle<l  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the 
Houso,  and  ordered  him  to  desputfdi  the  mes- 
sage. Southwell  readily  told  wnat  was  neccs 
sary  in  the  common  stvic  of  business,  and  va 
hicfi  himself  upon  having  dono  ti'iiat  was  too 
hard  for  A<ldison. 

He  was  l»etter  qualified  for  the  "  Frecliolder," 
a  paper  which  he  puWished  twice  a  M'cek,  from 
Dec.  23,  1715,  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year. 
This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  esta- 
blished government,  sometimes  with  argument 
and  sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  ho  had 
many  equals :  but  his  humour  was  singular  and 
matchless.  Higotry  itself  must  be  delighted  witli 
the  tory  fox-hunter. 

There  arc  however  some  tttrokcs  less  elegant 
and  less  decent ;  such  as  the  Pretender's  Jour- 
nal, in  which  one  t<ipic  of  ridicule  is  his  poverty. 
This  mode  of  abui^e  had  been  employed  by  Md* 
ton  against  Kin:;  (.'harles  II, 


Ceiituoi,  «xiilanti<«  vi.-<ccra  manupii  re|^a** 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  aldennao 
of  London,  that  ho  had  more  money  thui  the 
exiled  princes ;  but  that  which  might  be  expect- 
ed from  Milton^s  savageness  or  Oldmizon's 
meanness  was  not  suitable  to  tlie  deUcacy  of 
Addison, 

Steele  thought  the  humour  of  the  <<  Freeholder** 
too  nice  and  gentle  for  such  noisy  tiroes ;  and 
is  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  ministry  made 
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t»  l»e  the  td?ocate  fbr  the  Goimnons.  Steele 
replied  by  a  second  Plebeian ;  and,  whether  by 
^iioranco  or  by  co«rte«y,  confined  himself  to 
his  question,  wi'thont  an^  p  -rsonal  notice  of  his 
opponent.  Nothing  hitherto  was  committed 
•gainst  the  laws  of  friendship  or  proprieties  of 
decency ;  but  controyertists  cannot  long  retain 
their  kindness  for  each  other.  The  *<  Old 
Whiff"  answered  the  "  Plebeian,"  and  could 
not  torbcar  some  contempt  of  "little  Dicky, 
whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky 
however,  did  not  lose  his  settled  veneration  for 
his  friend  ;  but  contented  himself  with  quoting 
■ome  lines  of  ''Cato,**  which  were  at  once  de- 
tection and  reproof.  The  bill  was  laid  aside 
during  that  session;  and  Addison  died  before 
the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rejected 
by  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven. 

Every  reader  surelv  must  regret  that  these 
two  illustrious  friemfs,  after  so  many  years 
passed  in  confidence  and  endearment,  m  unity 
of  interest,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellow- 
■hip  of  study,  should  finally  part  in  acrimonious 
opposition.  '  Such  a  controversy  was  Bellum 
fiusquam  cifrilt,  as  Lucan  expresses  it  Why 
oould  not  faction  find  other  advocates?  but 
among  the  uncertainties  of  the  human  state,  wc 
are  doomed  to  number  the  instability  of  friend- 
•hip. 

Of  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but 
from  the  «  Biographia  Britennica."  The  "  Old 
Whig"  is  not  inserted  in  Addison's  works,  nor 
ifl  it  mentioned  by  Tick  ell  in  bis  life ;  why  it 
wa9  omitted,  the  biogniphprs  doubtless  give  the 
true  reason  ;  the  fact  was  too  recent,  and  those 
who  had  been  heated  in  the  contention  were  not 
yet  cooL 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times  antl 
of  sparing  persons  is  the  great  imprdinient  of 
biography.  History  may  be  fonned  from  per- 
manent monuments  and  records  ;  but  lives  can 
only  be  written  from  personal  knowledge,  which 
is  growing  every  day  less,  and  in  a  short  time 
is  lost  for  ever.  '  What  is  known  can  seldom  be 
immediately  told ;  and  when  it  might  be  told, 
it  is  no  longer  known.  The  delicate  features 
of  the  mind,  the  nice  discriminations  of  charac- 
tor,  and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  conduct,  arc 
soon  obliterated ;  and  it  is  surely  better  that 
caprice,  obstinacy,  frolic,  and  folly,  however 
they  might  delight  in  the  description,  should  be 
ailently  forgotten,  than  that,  by  w^anton  merri- 
onnt  and  unseasonable  detection,  a  pang  should 
be  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  n 
friend.  As  the  process  of  these  narratives  is 
Aow  hrinffinz  me  amoai;  my  contemporaries,  I 
beffin  to  feel  mvself  "walkings  upon  ashes  under 
which  the  fire  is  not  extinjniished,"  and  coming 
to  the  time  of  which  it  **'ill  be  proper  rather  to 
say  "  nothing  f  hat  is  false,  than  all  that  is  true." 

The  end  of  thi^tn'oAd  life  was  nowapproach- 
iBg.  Addison  had  for  some  time  been  oppressed 
by  shortness  of  breath,  which  was  now  aggra- 
vated by  a  dropsy ;  and,  finding  his  danger 
pressiii«^  he  prepared  to  die  conformably  to  nis 
own  precepts  and  professions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  ho  sent,  as  Pope 
relates,*  a  message  by  the  Eail  of  Warwick  to 
Mr,  Gky,  desiring  to  see  him.    Gky,  who  had 


not  visited  him  for  some  tims  before,  ob-yed  th« 
summons,  and  found  himself  reeciveil  with  great 
kindness.  The  purpose  for  which  the  inter^'iew 
had  been  solicited  was  then  discovered.  Addi* 
son  told  him  that  he  had  injured  him  ;  but  that, 
if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompense  him. 
What  the  injury  was  ho  did  not  explain  ;  nor 
did  Gay  ever  know,  but  supposed  that  some 
preferment  designed  for  him  hiad,  by  Addison's 
intervention,  been  withheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very 
irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loose  opinions. 
Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect, 
had  very  diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him ; 
but  his  arguments  and  expostulations  had  no 
effect.  One  experiment,  however,  remained  to 
be  tried,  when  lie  found  his  life  near  its  end, 
he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called  ;  and 
when  he  desired, 'with  great  tenderness,  to  hear 
his  last  injunctions,  told  him,  **  I  have  sent  for 
you,  that  you  may  sec  how  a  Christian  can 
die."  What  effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the 
Earl,  I  know  not :  he  likewise  died  himself  in 
a  short  time. 

In  TickcU's  excellent  "  Elegy"  on  his  fHend 
are  tliesc  lines : 

He  tauffht  u»  how  to  live  ;  and,  oh  !  ton  high 
The  price  of  knowledge :  taught  us  how  to  die — 

in  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to 
this  moving  interview. 

Having  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for 
the  publication  of  his  works,  and  dedicated  them 
•Ml  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Crag^s,  he 
dietlJune  17,  1719,  atHolland-house,  leaving  no 
'ihild  hut  a  daughter.* 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  sufHcicnt  testimony  thai 
the  resentment  of  party  has  transmitted  W 
cliargc  of  any  crime.  He  was  not  one  of  thosi 
^vllo  are  praised  only  after  death  ;  for  his  merit 
was  so  jrenerally  acknowledged,  that  Swift,  hav- 
ing; observed  that  his  election  passed  without  a 
contest,  adds,  tliat,  if  he  projxwed  himself  for 
kiniT,  he  would  hardly  have  Jxien  refused. 

His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguish  his 
kindness  for  the  merit  ol  his  opponents  ;  when 
fie  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  in- 
termit liis  acquaintance  with  Swift. 

or  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing 
\s  BO  often  mentioned  as  that  timorous  or  sullen 
Uiciiurnity  which  his  friends  called  modesty  by 
too  mild  a  name.  Steele  mentions  with  great 
tenderness  "  that  remarkable  bashfulness,  which 
is  a  cloak  that  hides  and  muffles  merit ;"  and 
tells  us,  "  that  his  abilities  were  covered  only 
by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties  which 
ire  seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that 
me  concealed."  Chesterfield  affirms,  that  "Ad- 
dison was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man 
that  he  ever  saw."  And  Addison,  speaking 
of  his  own  deficiency  in  conversation,  used  to 
say  of  himself,  that,  with  respect  to  inten(>c- 
tual  "  wealth,  he  could  draw  bills  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  bis 
pocket." 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  pay- 
ment, and  by  that  want  was  often  obsmicteil 
and  distress^  ;  tlvat  he  was  often  oppressed  by 
An  improper  and  ungraceful  timidity,  every  leo 
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timony  concurs  to  prore  ;  but  ChMfcrficld's  re- 
presentation is  doubtless  hyperboiical.  That 
man  cannot  be  supposed  very  inexpert  in  the 
arts  of  conversation  and  practice  of  life,  who, 
without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  usefulness 
and  dexterity,  became  secretary  of  state  ;  and 
who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  having  not  only 
stood  long  in  the  highest  rank  of  wit  and  literal 
ture,  but  filled  one  of  the  most  important  ofRoes 
of  state 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to 
lament  his  obstinacy  of  silence  :  "  for  he  was," 
says  Steele,  "  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called 
humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that 
I  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  spent  with 
htm  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  1  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had 
all  their  wit  and  nature,  heightened  with  humour 
moi-c  exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other 
man  ever  possessed.'*  This  is  tlie  fondness  of  a 
A^end  ;  let  us  hear  what  is  told  us  by  a  rival. 
"  Addison's  conversation,"*  says  Pope,  **  had 
something  in  it  more  chai-ming  than  I  have 
^und  in  any  other  man.  But  this  was  only 
when  familiar  ;  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps,  a 
•ingle  stranger,  he  presei*ved  his  dignity  by  a 
Btiff  silence." 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit.  He 
demanded  to  be  the  first  name  in  modem  wit ; 
and,  with  Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate 
Dryden,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve  defended 
Against  thcm.t  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
•'»«it  he  suffered  too  much  pain  from  the  preva- 
lence of  Pope's  poetical  reputation  ;  nor  is  it 
without  strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some 
disingenuous  acts  he  endeavcircd  to  obstruct  it : 
Pope  was  not  the  only  man  whom  lie  insidiously 
injured,  though  the  only  man  of  whom  he  could 
be  afraid. 

His  own  powers  weiv  such  n^  miglit  hare 
satisfied  him  wiih  con^r'.ious  cxcelienrc.  Of 
very  extensive  ItMrniiu-:  h-  has  iiulced  given  no 
proofs.  He  seems  to  l»av  lia  J  small  acquaint- 
ance with  tiic  sciences,  an. I  lo  li.^vc  read  little 
except  Latin  and  French  ;  but  of  the  Latin 
poets  his  Dialogues  on  Med  \K  <ho\\'  thai  he  had 
perused  the  works  with  i;rcM  (lili^on''e  anrl  skill. 
The  abundance  of  his  own  mind  lefi  him  littJo 
in  need  of  adventitious  si»ntim;'nis  :  his  v.it 
alwayscould  suggest  what  t!ie  occasion  demand- 
ed. He  had  read  with  e-.itic^il  <yes  the  impor- 
tant volume  of  hum:in  life,  a-.ul  knew  the  heart 
of  man,  from  the  deptlis  of  ^iruragem  to  the  sur- 
face of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easily  commuiiicat*>. 
•*  This,"  says  Steele,  was  partieular  in  this 
writer,  that,  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution, 
or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write, 
he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictate  it 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  case 
as  any  one  could  write  it  down,  and  attend 
to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  dic- 
tated." 

^  Pope,{  who  can  be  less-  suspected  of  favouring 
his  memory,  declares  that  he  wrote  very  fluently, 
but  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting ;  that 
many  of  his  Spectators  were  written  very  fast, 
and  sent  immediately  to  the  press  ;  and  that  it 


seemed  to  be  for  his  advantage  not  to  have  that 
for  much  revisal. 

"  He  would  alter,"  says  Pope,  "  any  thing  to 
please  his  friends  before  publication  ;  but  would 
not  retouch  hia  pieces  afterwards  ;  and  I  believe 
not  one  word  in  '  Cato,'  to  which  I  made  an  ob- 
jection, was  sufiered  to  stand." 

The  last  line  of  "  Cato"  is  Pope's,  having  been 
originally  written. 

And  oh !  *tW8a  this  that  ended  Cato's  life. 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objections  to  th« 
six  concluding  Hnes.  In  the  first  couplet  the 
words  "  from  hence"  are  improper  ;  ana  the  e^ 
cond  line  is  taken  from  Dryaen*s  Vu^t  Of 
the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  being  included 
in  the  second,  is  therefore  useless  ;  and  in  the 
third  discord  is  made  to  produce  strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison's  familiar  daVyJ  b^ 
fore  his  marriage.  Pope  has  given  a  detail.  He 
had  in  the  house  with  him  Budgeil,  and  perham 
Philips.  His  chief  companions  were  Steele. 
Budgeil,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and  Colonel 
Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  these  he  alwayt 
breakfasted.  He  studied  all  the  morning,  then 
dined  at  a  tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to 
Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  Coiintesi  oi* 
Warwick's  family,  who,  under  the  patronage  of 
Addison,  kept  a  coffee-house  on  the  south  tide 
of  Russell-street,  about  two  doors  fiwm  Covent* 
garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble.  ^  It  is  said,  when  Addiaon  had 
suffered  any  vexation  from  the  Codnteas,  he 
withdrew  the  company  from  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-nou'se  he  went  again  to  a  tar* 
em,  where  he  often  sat  late,  and  drank  too  much 
wine.  In  the  bottle  discontent  seeks  for  cora- 
f )rr,  cowardice  for  courage,  and  bashfulness  for 
confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addison  was 
first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which 
he  obtained  from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober 
hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  from  the  pre- 
sence of  those  lo  whom  he  knows  himself  su- 
perior will  desire  to  set  loose  his  jx)wer»  of  con 
versation  ;  and  who  that  over  asked  succours 
from  Bacchus  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from 
being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary  ? 

Among  those  friends  it  was  that  Addisondis 
j)laycd  t!ic  elegance  of  his  colloquial  accomplish* 
mcntsi,  which  may  easily  be  supposed  such  as 
Pope  represents  them.  The  remark  of  Mand^ 
ville,  who,  when  he  had  passed  an  evening  in 
his  company,  declared  that  he  was  a  parson  m  ft 
tie-wig,  can  detract  little  from  his  character ;  he 
WHS  alwRvs  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not 
incited  to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character 
like  that  of  Mande ville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar 
manners,  the  intervention  of  sixty  years  hasnow 
debarred  us.  Steele  once  promised  Congreve 
and  the  public  a  complete  description  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  promises  of  author*  are  liike  the 
vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  mor«  on  his 
design,  or  thought  on  it  with  anxiety  that  at 
last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  (he 
hands  of  Tickell. 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character  Swift 
has  preserved.  It  was  his  practice,-  when  bs 
found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter  jS 
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_, by  acouiaseeoec,  and  sink   him   yti 

deeper  in  absurdity.  This  artifice  of  mischief 
was  admired  b)r  Stella  ;  and  Swift  seems  to  ap- 
profe  her  admiration. 

His  works  will  supply  some  information.  It 
appears,  from  his  various  pictures  of  the  world. 
Ihat,  with  aU  his  bashfulness,  he  had  conTersed 
with  many  distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surveyed 
their  ways  with  very  diligent  oWrvation,  and 
marked  with  great  acuieiicss  tlie  effects  of  dif- 
ferent modes  trt  lifo.  He  was  a  man  in  whose 
pnaenee  nothing  reprehensible  wat<  out  of  dan- 
f9r  ;  <}uick  in  discerning  whatever  was  wrong 
or  ridiculous,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose  it 
"  There  are,"  says  Steele,  "  in  his  writings  mnny 
oblique  strokes  upon  some  of  ihc  wittiest  men 
of  the  age."  His  delight  was  more  t«>  excite 
merriment  than  tietesi.Hiion  ;  and  he  detects  fol 
lies  rather  i!m«i  crimen. 

If  any  judi^iient  be  made,  fi-om  his  books,  of 
hit  mortil  character,  nothing  will  be  found  but 
purity  and  exceilcnrc.  Knowledge  of  mankind, 
mdeed,  less  extensive  th:in  that  of  Addison,  will 
thow,  that  lo  write,  and  to  live,  arc  very  diffcr- 
cot.  Many  who  praise  virtue  do  no  mure  than 
praise  it.  Vet  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  tiiat 
Addison^s  professions  and  practice  were  at  no 
^reat  variance,  since,  amidst  that  storm  of  far- 
Hon  in  which  most  of  his  life  was  passed,  though 
his  station  made  him  conspicuous,  and  his  acti- 
Tity  made  him  fonnidablf^,  the  character  given 
him  by  his  friends  was  never  contradicted  by  his 
enemies  ;  of  those  with  whom  interest  or  opi- 
nion united  him  he  hnd  not  only  the  esteem,  but 
the  kindnf*ss  ;  and  of  others,  whom  the  violence 
of  opposition  drove  against  him,  though  he  might 
lose  tne  love,  he  retained  the  rrv«»renc2. 

It  is  justly  observed  bv  Tickell,  that  he  cm- 

eoyoil  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  rcUpion. — 
e'  not  only  made  tho  proper  use  of  wit  him- 
i»elf,  but  taught  it  to  others  ;  and  from  bis  time 
it  lias  been  irenerallv  sn'.wervienl  to  the  cause  of 
reason  and  of  tnitii.  IJe  has  dis;*ipatcd  the 
prejudice  that  had  Iomjj  connected  gayety  with 
m*e,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of 
principles.  He  has  ro*.t.on?d  virtue  to  itt*  dignity, 
and  taught  innocence  not  to  he  ashamed.  This 
is  an  elevation  of  literar>'  character,  "  above  all 
Greek,  above  all  Homm  fam?."  No  greater 
felicity  ran  genius  attain  than  that  of  having 
purified  intiTlectnal  pleasure,  sspTiraicd  mirth 
from  indecency,  and  wit  frtjm  licentiousness  ;  ol' 
having  taujiht'  a  succcsFion  of  writers  to  bring 
elegance  anJ  gaycty  to  the  aid  of  goodness ; 
and,  if  I  may  u!»c  expn-'ssions  yet  more  awful, 
of  having  "  turned  many  to  rightcousnes?." 

Addison,  In  his  life,  and  for  somo  time  after- 
ward?, was  consiJorod  hy  a  jrreater  part  of  his 
readers  as  supr?»mcly  excelling  both  in  poetry 
and  criticism.  Part  of  his  reputation  mav  he 
properly  ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
lort'unc  ;  when,  as  rtwitl  observes,  he  became  a 
statesman,  and  saw  poets  waiting  at  his  levce, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accumulated 
«poo  him.  Much  likewise  may  be  more  ho- 
nofumbly  ascribed  to  his  personal  character :  he 
who,  if  he  haddaimsd  it,  might  have  obtained 
the  diadem,  was  not  likely  to  be  denied  the 
korel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and 
McidsnUl  fame ;  and  Addlfloo  is  to  pys  through 
fatmrity  protoctinl  only  by  his  gemna.    Bfory 


name  which  kindness  or  interest  once  raised  too 
high  is  in  danger,  lest  the  next  age  shcndd,  by 
the  ven^ance  of  criticism,  sink  it  in  the  somo 
proportion.  A  great  writer  has  lately  styled 
oim  '*  an  indiflcrent  poet  and  a  worse  critic.** 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered  ;  of  which 
it  must  be  conf<issed  that  it  has  not  often  those 
felicities  of  diction  which  give  lustre  to  senti- 
ments, or  that  \igour  of  sentiment  that  animates 
diction  :  there  is  little  of  ardour,  vehemence,  or 
transport :  there  is  very  rarely  the  awfulness  of 
grandeur,  and  not  very  often  the  splendour  of 
elegance.  Tie  thinks  justlv;  but  he  thinks 
faintly.  This  is  his  general  character ;  to  which, 
I  doubtless,  many  single  passages  will  furnish 
I  exceptions. 

Yet,-  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence, 
he  rarely  sinks  into  dulness,  and  is  still  more 
rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  did  not  trust 
his  powers  eiiough  to  be  negligent  There  is 
in  most  of  his  compositions  a  calmness  and 
ecjuabilitv,  deliberate  and  cautious,  sometimes 
with  little  that  delights,  but  seldom  with  any 
thing  that  offends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to  Dryden, 
to  Somers,  and  to  the  King.  His  "Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia"  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and  has 
something  in  it  of  Dryden's  vigour.  Of  his  ac- 
count of  the  English  poets,  he  used  to  speak  as 
"  a  poor  thing  ;"*  but  it  is  not  worse  inan  his 
usual  strain.  He  has  said,  not  very  j\idiciously, 
in  his  character  of  "Waller, 

Thy  verse  could  Bhow  ev'n  Cromwoir^  innoreaes, 
And  compliment  the  storms  that  Ixtrc  him  henco 
O I  had  thy  mu«c  notcomr  r\;i  n?«;  too  soon. 
But  seen  frreat  Nafisau  on  the  Dritith  throne. 
How  had  hia  triumph  (:lUtcr  d  in  thy  page ! 

Wliat  is  this  but  to  say  that  he  who  could 
compliment  Cromwell  had  been  the  proper  poet 
for  King  William?  Addison,  however,  never 
printed  the  piece. 

The  letter  fiom  Italy  has  been  always  pmiied, 
but  has  never  been  praised  beyond  its  merit  It 
is  more  correct,  with  less  appearance  of  labour, 
and  more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of  orna- 
ment, than  any  other  of  his  poems.  There  is, 
however,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  which  notice 
may  properly  be  taken  : — 

Fird  with  that  name— 
I  bridle  in  my  etrngirling  Muse  with  pain, 
That  lonf  8  to  bunch  into  u  nobler  strain. 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  very  delicate  idea ; 
but  why  must  she  be  bridled  ?  because  she  longt 
to  launch  ;  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  by 
a  bridle  :  and  whither  will  she  launch  ?  into  a 
nobler  strain.  She  is  in  the  first  line  a  Aorie,  in 
the  secrind  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to 
keep  his  hor^e  ox  his  boat  from  .ttngtng. 

The  next  composition  is  the  far-famed  "  Cam- 
paign," which  Dr.  Warton  has  termed  a  "  Ga^ 
zette  in  Rhyme,"  with  harshneps  not  often  used 
hy  the  good  nature  of  his  criticism.  Before  a 
censure  so  severe  is  admitted,  let  us  consider 
that  war  is  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  and 
then  inquire  who  has  described  it  with'  more 
justness  and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writers 
tried  their  powers  upon  this  year  of  victory  ;  yet 
Addison's  is  confessedly  the  best  performance  : 
his  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  blmdcd  by 
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tlM  dost  of  learning ;  his  images  are  not  bor- 
TDwed  merely  from  books.  The  siiperiority  which 
be  confers  upon  his  hero  is  not  personal  prowess, 
and  ^  mighty  bone,**  but  deliberate  intrepidity,  a 
calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power 
of  consulting  his  own  mind  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
gar.  The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  is 
rational  and  manly. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  is  imi- 
lated  by  Pope : 

ICarlborouffh*t  exploits  appear  dirineljr  bright— 
.IUIa*d  of  themseWes  their  genuine  churme  they  boast, 
.  And  those  that  paint  them  trueat,  praise  them  most. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts  ^  but,  not  know- 
ing how  to  use  what  was  not  his  own,  he  spoiled 
the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  it : 

The  weI1«sung  woes  shall  sooth  my  pensive  ghost; 
Hi  best  can  paint*  them  who  shall  feel  them  most. 

Martial  exploits  may  be  painted;  perhaps  woea 
may  be  painted;  but  they  are  surely  not  painied 
hyoeing  well  sung :  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in 
aonff,  or  to  sing  in  colours. 

No  passage  m  the  "  Campaign"  has  been  more 
often  mentioned  than  the  simile  of  the  angel, 
which  is  said  in  the  "Tatler"  to  be  "one  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
.of  man,"  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.  Let  it  be  first  inquired  whether 
it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical  simile  is  the  discovery 
of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  gene- 
ral nature  dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating 
by  different  operations  in  some  resemblance  of 
effect  But  trie  mention  of  another  like  conse- 
quence from  a  like  cause,  or  of  a  like  perform- 
ance by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an 
exernphfication.  It  is  not  a  simile  to  say  that 
the  Thames  waters  fields,  as  the  Po  waters 
fields ;  or  that  as  Hccla  vomits  flames  in  Iceland, 
so  iEtna  vomits  flamrs  in  Sicily.  When  Horace 
says  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and 
rapidity  of  verse,  as  r  river  svvoln  with  rain 
rashes  from  the  mountaiti ;  or  of  himself,  that 
his  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decora- 
tion**,  as  the  bee  wanders  to  collect  honey  ;  he, 
m  cither  case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind  is 
impresHod  with  the  resemblance  of  things  gene- 
rally unlike,  as  unlike  as  intellect  and  body.  But 
if  Pindar  hail  been  described  as  writinsf  with  the 
eopiou^nrss  and  prandcurof  Homer,  or  Horace 
had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocrate?  polished 
nis  orations,  instead  of  similitude,  he  would 
have  exhibited  almost  identily  ;  he  would  have 

f liven  the  same  portraits  with  different  names, 
n  the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  English 
are  represented  as  gainin*»  a  fortified  pass,  by 
repetition  of  attack,  and  persevcrnnco  of  reso- 
lution, their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of 
onset  arc  well  ilhistratcd  by  the  sea  that  breaks, 
with  incessant  batter}',  the  dikes  of  Elolland. 
This  is  a  simile  ;  but  when  Addison,  having  ce- 
lebrated the  beauty  of  Marlborough's  person, 
tails  us,  that  **  Achilles  thus  was  fonned  with 
overv  craee,"  hero  is  no  simile,  but  a  mere  ex- 
omplification.  A  simile  may  be  compared  to 
Ibics  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excel- 
^t  as  the  lines  approach  from  greater  distance ; 
■n  exemplification  may  be  considered  as  two 


♦  ••  Paint' means  (says  Dr  Warton)  erprett  or  de- 


parallel  lines  which  ran  on  together  withoot 
approximation,  never  far  separated,  and  never 
joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem, 
that  the  action  of  both  is  almost  the  same,  and 
performed  by  both  in  the  same  manner.  Marl- 
borough "  teaches  the  battle  to  rage  ;**  the  angel 
"directs  the  storm:"  Marlborough  is  «* un- 
moved in  peaceful  thonght  ;**  the  angel  is  "calm 
and  serene:"  Marlborough  stands  "unmoved 
amidst  the  shock  of  hosts  ;*'  the  angel  rides 
"  calm  in  the  whirlwind."  The  lines  on  Marl- 
borough are  just  and  noble ;  but  the  simile  gives 
almost  the  same  images  a  second  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  o 
simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar  conceptions,  and 
required  great  labour  of  research  or  dexterity 
of  application.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name 
which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once  gave  me 
his  opinion.  "If  I  had  set,"  said  he,  "  ten  school- 
boys to  write  on  tho  battle  of  Blenheim,  and 
eight  had  brought  me  the  angel,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised." 

Tho  opera  of  "Rosamond,"  though  it  is  sel- 
dom mentioned,  is  one  of  the  first  of  Addison's 
compositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  the 
fiction  is  pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Marlbo- 
rough, for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity, 
is,  what  perhaps  every  human  excellence  mu^t 
be,  the  product  of  good  luck,  improved  by  ge- 
nius. The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and 
sometimes  tender ;  the  versification  is  easy  and 
gay.  There  is  doubtless  some  advantage  in  the 
shortness  of  tho  lines,  which  there  is  little 
temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epith«*ts.  Tho 
dialogue  seems  commonly  better  than  the  sondes. 
The  two  comic  characters  of  Sir  Tnisty  ami 
Grideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  are  yet  such 
as  the  poet  intended.!  Sir  Trustv's  account  *>( 
the  death  of  Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly 
absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airy  and  elejranl  ; 
engaging  in  it«  process,  and  pleasinir  in  its  con- 
clusion. If  Addison  had  cultivated  the  linhlri 
parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  hji  ve  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  "  Cato,"  which,  <ontrary  to 
tlie  rule  observed  in  selectinff  the  works  «»f  other 
poets,  has,  by  the  weight  of  its  character,  forcril 
Its  way  into  the  late  collection,  i.*'  unqueMi<.n- 
ably  the  noblest  productiim  of  Addison'.s  treni!!?. 
Of  a  work  so  much  read  it  is  difiicult  to  fray  any 
thing  new.  About  tilings  on  which  the  public 
thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think  richt ; 
and  of  "Cato"  it  has  been  not  unjustly  deter- 
mined, that  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than 
a  drama ;  rather  a  6ucces«ioii  of  just  sentimcrts 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  reprei?<  ntation  ct 
natural  affections,  or  of  any  stntc  probable  or 
possible  in  human  life.  Nothing  here  "  excites 
or  assuages  emotion:"  hen^  is  "no  macical 
power  of  raising  fantastic  terror  or  wild  anxi«'ty/' 
The  events  are  expected  witliout  solicitiule,  and 
are  remembered  without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  tho 
agents  we  have  no  care;  we  consider  not  what 
they  are  doing  or  what  they  are  snfiering ;  we 
wish  only  to  know  what  they  have  to  say.  Cato 
is  a  being  above  our  solicitude ;  a  man,  of  whom 
the  gods  take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their 
care  with  heedless  confidence.  To  the  rest 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention  ; 

f  But.  aceordlnf  to  Dr.  Warton,  "  cughi  not  to  have 
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for  thtro  is  not  one  mmong  them  thmt  strongly 
attracts  either  aftecUon  or  esteem.  But  they  are 
made  the  Yehiclcs  of  such  sentiments  and  such 
expression,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  scene  in  the 
play  which  the  leader  does  not  wish  to  impress 
upon  his  memory. 

When  "Caio"  was  shown  to  Pope,*  he  ad 
rised  the  Author  to  print  it,  without  any  thea- 
tried  exhibition;  supposing  that  it  would  be 
read  more  favourably  tlian  heard.  Addison  de- 
clared himself  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  urged 
the  importuniiy  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance 
on  the  stage.  The  emulation  of  parucs  made 
it  succcsKfui  beyond  expectation  ;  and  its  success 
has  introduced  or  contirmcd  among  us  the  use  of 
dialogue  too  dci'.lamator}',  or  of  unuffecting  ele- 
gance, and  chill  philosophy. 

TheuiiiversaJity  of  applause,  however  it  might 
qtieil  the  ccn:>uie  of  conitnon  mortals,  had  no 
other  efiect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in  lixed  dislike : 
but  his  dislike  was  not  merely  capricious.  He 
found  and  showed  many  faults ;  he  showed  them 
indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  with  acutc- 
ness,  tuch  as  ought  to  rescue  his  criticism  from 
oblivion ;  though,  at  last,  it  will  have  no  other 
life  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it  en- 
deavours to  oppress. 

Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  tJie  opinion  of  the 
audience,  he  gives  his  reason,  by  remarking,  that, 

**  A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  ap- 
plause, when  it  appears  that  iho  applause  is 
natural  and  spontaneous  ^  but  that  little  regard 
is  to  be  liad  to  it,  when  it  is  afl!:ried  and  arti- 
ficial. Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory 
have  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has 
been  excellent,  few  have  been  tolerable,  most 
have  been  scandaluuii.  AVhcn  a  ]x>et  writes  a 
traeedy,  who  knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who 
feeis  he  has  genius,  that  port  ijresimiea  uj>on  his 
own  merit,  and  scorns  to  maKc  a  cabaL  That 
people  come  coolly  to  the  representation  of  sue!) 
a  tragedy,  without  any  violoiil  expectation,  or 
delusive  imagination,  or  invincible  preiKisses- 
sion  ;  liiat  such  an  audience  is  liable  to  receive 
im])re8sions  wiiich  the  {K>f  rn  shall  naturally  make 
on  them,  and  to  judge  by  their  own  reason,  and 
their  own  judgments,  and  that  reason  aiul  judg- 
u^nt  are  calm  and  serene,  not  fonned  by  nature 
to  make  proselytes,  and  \u  eontml  and  lord  it 
over  the  imaginations  uf  others.  But  that  when 
an  author  writes  a  tr.tgcily,  who  knows  lie  has 
r.eithor  j^enius  nor  juii«:incnt,  ho  has  recourse  to 
the  makhig  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make 
up  in  industry  what  ii  wanlinii:  in  talent,  and  to 
supply  by  jMielical  eruft  the  a!>scnce  of  pjeticul 
art ;  that  sucli  an  author  is  humbly  contented  to 
raise  men^s  j>assions  by  a  jUot  without  doors, 
eince  he  dcsjiairs  if  doin;i-  it  by  that  wiiich  he 
brinies  upon  the  stage.  That  party,  and  passion, 
and  prepossession,  are  clanionms  and  tumul- 
tuous things,  and  so  much  the  more  clamorous 
and  tumultuous  by  how  much  the  more  erro- 
neous: that  they  domineer  and  tyranni?^  over 
the  imaginations  of  persons  who  want  judgment, 
and  sometimes  too  of  those  who  have  it;  and 
like  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down 
all  opposition  before  them." 

He  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  jus- 
tice; which  is  always  one  of  his  favourite  prin- 
vpiea. 


''It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  ay  try  tragic  poet» 
by  the  exact  distribution  of  poetical  justice,  to 
unitate  the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate 
a  partiadar  providence.  It  is  true,  indeed,  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world,  the  wicked  siimetimes 
prosper,  and  the  guiltless  sufier.  But  that  is 
permitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world,  to  show, 
from  the  attribute  of  liis  infinite  justice,  that  there 
is  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  tlie  im 
mortality  of  tlie  humim  soul,  and  the  certainty 
of  future  rewards  and  puni>hmcnts.  But  the 
|K>etical  persons  in  tragedy  exist  no  longer  than 
the  reading  or  the  representation  ;  the  wnole  ex- 
tent of  their  enmity  is  circumscribed  by  those ; 
and,  therefore,  during  that  reading  or  represen- 
tation, according  to  their  merits  or  demerits^  they 
must  be  punished  or  rewarded.  If  this  is  mt 
done,  there  is  no  impartial  distribution  of  poeti- 
cal justice,  no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensation. And  yet  tlie  author  of  this  tragedy 
does  not  only  run  coimter  to  iliis,  in  the  fate 
of  his  principal  character;  but  every  where, 
throughout  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and  yioo 
triumph ;  for  not  only  Cato  is  vancjuished  by 
Ciesar,  but  the  treachery  and  perfidiousness  of 
Syphax  prevail  over  the  honest  simplicity  and 
i}\c  credulity  of  Juba ;  and  tlie  sly  subtlety  and 
dissimulation  of  Fortius  over  the  generous  Irank- 
ness  and  openheartedness  of  Marcus." 

Whatever  pleasure  llicre  may  be  in  seeing 
crimes  punished  ond  virtue  rewarded,  yet,  since 
wickcdue&s  often  prospers  in  real  lite,  the  poet  ia 
certainly  at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the 
stage.  For  if  poetry  lias  an  imitation  df  reality, 
how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  worlu 
in  its  true  form?  The  stage  may  sometimes 
gratify  our  wishes;  but,  if  it  be  truly  the  *'iiiir» 
ror  of  Ufrf^^  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what 
we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  theyaro 
not  natural,  or  reasonable;  but  as  heroes  and 
heroines  are  not  beings  that  arc  seen  every  day, 
it  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  principles  their  con- 
duct shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not  uselesi 
to  consider  what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which 
Cato  receives  the  account  of  his  son's  death. 

**  Xor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  met, 
one  jot  more  in  nature  than  tliat  of  his  sou  and 
Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  the  news  of 
his  son's  death  not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but  wiUi 
a  sort  of  satisfaction ;  and  in  the  same  page 
sheds  tears  for  Uie  calamity  of  his  country,  and 
does  the  same  thing  in  the  next  page  upon  the 
bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  his  friend* 
Now,  since  the  love  of  one's  ct)untry  is  the  love 
of  one's  countrymen,  as  I  have  shown  upon 
another  occasion,  I  desire  to  ask  these  questions: 
Of  all  our  countrymen,  wiiich  do  we  love  most, 
those  whom  we  know,  or  those  whom  wc  know 
not?  And  of  those  whom  wc  know,  which  do 
we  cherish  most,  our  friends  or  our  enemies  ? 
And  of  our  friends,  >\hicli  are  the  dearest  to  ua, 
those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  tliose  who  arc 
not?  And  of  all  our  relations,  for  which  have 
we  most  tenderness,  for  those  who  are  near  to 
us,  or  for  tliose  who  arc  remote  ?  And  of  our 
near  relations,  which  arc  the  nearest,  and  con- 
sequently, the  dearest  to  us,  our  oflsprinp,  or 
others?  Our  offspring,  most  certainly  ;  as^Nac 
ture,  or,  in  other  woi-ds,  Proridence,  has  wisely 
QMHi'iTsd  ftr  thm  ^immnmtwn  of  msnk ina.  How, 
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I  it  not  follow  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
fir  a  man  to  receive  the  news  of  his  son^s  death 
with  dry  eyes,  and  to  weep  at  the  same  time  for 
the  cala^ties  of  his  country,  is  a  wretched  af- 
fectation, and  a  miserable  inconsistency  7  Is 
not  that,  in  plain  English,  to  receive  with  dry 
eyes  the  news  of  I'.e  deaths  of  those  for  whose 
■ake  oar  country  is  a  name  so  dear  to  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  those  for  whose 
ttices  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us  7" 

But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible 
when  he  attacks  the  probability  of  the  action, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan.  Every  criti- 
cal reader  must  remark,  that  Addison  has,  with 
a  scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the  English 
itaee^  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day, 
Mid  m  place  to  a  rigorous  unity.  The  scene 
never  clianges,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play 
passes  in  the  great  hall  of  Cato*8  house  at  Utica. 
Much  therefore  is  done  m  the  hall,  for  which 
any  other  place  would  be  more  fit ;  and  this  im- 
propriety affords  Dennis  many  hints  of  merri- 
ment, and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The  pas- 
sage is  long :  but  as  such  disquisitions  are  not 
common,  and  the  objections  are  skilfully  formed 
and  vigorously  ursed,  those  who  delight  in  criti- 
eal  controversy  wUl  not  think  it  tedious. 

•*  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sempronius 
makes  but  one  soliloquy,  and  immediately  in 
comes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two  politicians  are 
at  it  immediately.  They  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether, with  their  snuff-boxes  in  their  hands,  as 
Mr.  Bayes  has  it,  and  feague  it  atvay.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  that  wise  scene,  Syphax  seems  to 
give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius : 

Byph,    Buc  la  it  tnie,  Sempronias,  that  jour  senate 
!■  calPd  together  ?  Oode !  thou  must  be  cmuiioue } 
Cud  hu  piercing  ejee. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  i>hown,  in- 
deed, in  meeting  in  a  governor's  own  hall  to 
carry  on  their  plot  a^inst  him.  Whatever 
opinion  they  have  of  his  eyes,  I  suppose  they 
have  none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would  never'have 
■talked  at  this  foolish  rate  so  near : 

Qoda !  thou  must  be  cautious. 

Oh!  yes,  very  cautious;  for  if  Cato  should  over- 
hear you,  and  tuni  you  off  for  politicians,  Cssar 
would  never  take  you  ;  no,  Cajsar  would  never 
take  you. 

"  When  Cato,  Act  II.  turns  tiie  senators  out 
of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of  acquainting  Juba 
with  the  result  of  their  debates,  he  appears  to 
me  to  do  a  thing  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
civiU  Juba  might  certainly  have  better  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate 
in  some  private  apartment  of  the  palace.  But 
the  Poet  was  driven  upon  this  absurdity  to  make 
way  for  another ;  and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an 
opportunity  to  demand  Marcia  of  her  father. 
Bat  t!»c  quaiTcl  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax, 
in  the  same  Act;  the  invectives  of  Syphax, 
ngainst  the  Romans  and  Cato ;  the  advice  that 
ho  gives  Juba,  in  her  father's  hall,  to  bear  away 
Marcia  by  fr>i-cc  ;  and  his  brutal  and  clamorous 
rage  upon  his  refusal,  and  at  a  tiyie  when  Cato 
was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of 
hearing,  at  least  some  of  his  guanls  or  domestics 
mutt  necessirily  be  supposed  to  be  within  hear- 
ing; is  a  thing  that  is  so  far  from  being  probable, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible. 

^8amyroniiM>  in  the  aeoond  Act,  coa^  ba^k 


once  more  in  the  same  morning  to  the  soyernor's 
hall^  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy  with  Sjrphax 
against  the  governor,  hiscountry,  and  his  family ; 
whicli  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  below  the  wisdom  of 
the  O— 's,  the  Mac's,  and  the  Teague's ;  even 
Eustace  Cummins  himself  would  never  have 
gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired  against  the 
government.  If  officers  at  Portsmouth  should 
lay  theur  heads  together,  in  order  to  the  carrying 
off*  J — G— 's  niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet 
in  J —  G — *8  hall,  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy  ? 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  their  meeting 
there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  tlie  execution  of 
their  plot,  because  there  would  be  other  places 
to  meet  in.  There  would  be  no  probaUUty  that 
they  should  meet  there,  because  there  would  be 
places  more  private  and  more  commodious.  P^Tow 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  action  but 
what  is  necessary  or  probable. 

**  But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is 
carried  on  in  this  hall ;  that,  and  love,  and  phi- 
lofloplnr,  take  their  turns  in  it,  without  any  man- 
ner or  necessity  or  probability,  occasioned  by 
the  action,  as  duly  and  as  regularly,  without 
interrupting  one  another,  as  if  there  were  a 
triple  league  between  them,  and  a  mutual 
agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to,  and 
make  way  for,  the  other,  in  a  due  and  orderly 
Buccesaion. 

"We  now  come  to  the  third  Act  Sempro- 
nius, in  this  Act,  comes  into  the  governor's  hall, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny :  but,  as  soon  as 
Cato  is  ffone,  Sempronius,  who  but  just  before 
had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave,  discovers 
himself,  like  an  e^egious  fool,  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy. 

8emp.  Kdow,  villains,  when  such  pslfi7  slaves  pro 
sume 
To  mix  in  u-eason,  if  the  plot  succeeds. 
They're  thrown  ne^lectea  by  ;  but,  if  it  fails, 
They're  sure  lo  die  like  dugs,  as  you  shall  do. 
Here,  take  these  factious  nibnsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death.— 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  says, 
there  are  none  there  but  friends ',  but  is  that 
possible  at  such  a  juncture?  Can  a  parcel  of 
rogues  attempt  to  assassinate  the  governor  of  a 
town  of  war,  in  his  own  house,  in  mid-day  7 
and,  after  they  are  discovered,  and  defeated, 
can  there  be  none  near  them  but  friends  ?  Is  it 
not  plain  tVoni  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

Here,  take  these  lacfious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death — 

and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the 
words  of  command,  that  those  gtiards  were 
within  earshot?  Behold  Sempronius  then  pal- 
pably discpvercrl.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  instead  of  being  hanged  up  witn  the  rest, 
he  remains  secure  in  the  governor's  hall,  and 
there  carries  on  his  conspiracy  against  tlie  go- 
vernment, the  third  time  in  the  same  day,  with 
his  old  comrade  Syphax,  who  enters  at  the  same 
time  that  the  guards  arc  carrying  awav  the 
leaders,  big  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of'Sem- 
pronius  ;  Uioiiph  where  he  had  his  intelligence 
so  soon  is  dimcult  to  imagine?  And  now  the 
reader  may  expect  a  very  extraordinary  scene  ; 
there  is  not  abundance  of  spirit  indeed,  nor  a 


♦  The  person  meant  by  the  inliinls  J.  G.  Is  Sir  John 
Gibson,  lieuicnani-governor  of  Porismouiii,  in  the  year 
1710,  and  afterwanl^.  He  was  much  beluved  in  the  armr, 
aad  by  ihs  commcia  aokUsrs  cailsd  Johnny  Oibaoa.— ii 
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jTTf'ntdea]  of  paMion  ;  but  there  is  wukloni  more 
xhAsi  enough  to  supply  all  defects. 

S>pA.   Our  fli-iii  4le«isn,  my  friend,  has  ivovM  abor> 
Uve ; 
Ml  ill  thiffe  remaiiiA  an  arur*cain«  tn  niajr : 
M 7  uiioiH  Mfe  uvMii)t«4l.  ibeiV  N uinitfian  Biaeds 
fliiutf  up  the  wiiKld,  aiMj  hwg  lo  Mcour  the  desen. 
I.fl  biit  SeinpnHiiuit  Iritd  114  in  our  flight, 
We'll  tbrre  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keepi  hit  guardj 
And  lieir  ihtwfi  hU  thai  wouU  o{i|mm«  our  pasaa^-c : 
A  ddv  will  briiii;  us  iiui>  Ca.''Hr  >  i:amjp. 

Semp.  Coiituaian  !  I  have  failed  uf  half  my  purpose  : 
MaicLijihe  chariniiiK  Man-ta  'm  !<•('(  h^hitiii.  * 

Well !  but  though  he  tvlU  us  the  halt  pur|x)fH' 
ho  has  tailed  of,  he  docs  not  tell  u&i  the  half  that 
ho  has  carriciL     But  wlrnt  does  he  mean  by 
M.ifcia,  the charmiiif  Marcia  ** left  behi.id  ': 

Ho  is  now  in  her  own  house !  and  we  have  neV 
thor  seen  her,  nor  heard  of  her,  any  where  else, 
since  the  play  began.  But  noM*  let  us  hear  Sv- 
phax  : 

What  hinders,  then,  but  that  you  And  heroui,    « 
.Aod  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force/ 

But  what  does  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding  her 
out?  Thev  talk  as  it  she  were  as  hard  to  be 
tound  aa  a  hare  in  a  frosty  morning. 

Sfmp.  But  how  to  gain  ndmlssion ! 
Oh !  she  is  found  out,  tlien,  it  seems. 

But  how  to  fain  admission !  fur  access 
Is  girsn  to  none  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 

B«t,  imillerv  apart,  why  access  to  Juba !  For  he 
was  owned  and  receired  as  a  lover  neither  by  the 
father  nor  by  the  daughter.  Well!  but  let  that 
pass.  SypKax  puts  Sempronius  out  of  pain  im- 
mediately; and,  being  a  Numidian  abounding 
m  wiles,  siip[^es  him  with  a  stratagem  for  ad- 
missioo,  that,  1  believe,  is  a  non-pareille. 

.<!yp*.   Thou   shnll   have*   Juba'*   dreai,  an*!   JubaV 
fftiard-i. 
1'iie  diMtrii  will  open  when  NuinidiaV  prints 

^♦•e.ii*  l<i  HpiN-ur  JK*r*'i«  t'.«-ii!. 

**  Sempronius  is,  it  f  ce  n?.  to  pass  for  Juba 
ill  full  day,  at  Cato^s  house,  where  they  were 
both  so  very  well  known,  by  having  Juba's 
dress  and  his  guards ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals 
of  France  codd  pass  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  at 
noonday,  at  Versailles,  by  having  his  dmss  and 
liveries.  But  how  does  Syphax  pretend  to  help 
Sempronius  to  young  Juba's  dress?  Does  he 
s^rve  him  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  general  and 
master  of  his  wardrobe?  But  why  Juba's  guards  7 
For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared 
with  yet  Well !  though  this  is  a  mighty  politic 
invention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might  have  done 
without  it;  for,  since  the  advice  that  Syphax 
gave  to  Sempronius  was 

To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  forre ; 
in  my  opinion,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of 
commg  at  the  lady  was  by  demolishing,  instead 
of  putting  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to  circum- 
vent two  or  three  slaves.  But  Sempronius,  it 
seems,  is  of  another  opinion.  He  extols  to  the 
flkies  the  invention  of  old  Syphax : 

8fmp.  Heav*np !  what  a  thouzht  was  there  ! 

•Now  I  appeal  to  the  reader  if  I  have  not 
been  as  good  as  my  word.  Did  I  not  tell  him, 
that  I  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  ? 

"But  iKiW  let  us  lay  biforc  the  reader  that 
pett  of  the  iceiicfy  of  tne  fourth  Act  which  may 
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show  the  absurdities  which  the  Author  has  run 
into,  throusrh  the  in^lisrrei  t  observance  of  the 
unity  of  place.  1  do  not  remember  that  AiU* 
totle  has  i*ai(l  any  thing  oxpresslv  concerning 
the  unity  of  place!  It  is  true,  implicitly,  he  has 
said^enouzh  in  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down 
for  the  chonis.  F'or  by  making  the  chonis  an 
essential  part  of  t:agedy,  and  by  biiii<iing  it  <:n 
the  stage  iininodiateiy  af\er  tho  opening  of  the 
scene,  and  retaining  it  till  the  very  catiuttroplie, 
he  haH  so  determined  and  fixed  the  place  of  mc« 
tion,  tliat  it  was  iiu|>os«iiblc  for  an  author  on  the 
Grecian  stage  to  broak  throu<ih  that  unity,  i 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modem  tragic  poet  cmii 
preserve  Uic  unity  of  place  without  destroying 
the  probability  of  the  incidents,  it  is  alwayaiteft 
for  him  to  do  it ;  because,  by  the  preserving  of 
that  nnity,  as  we  have  taken  notice  above,  he 
odds  grace,  and  clearness,  and  comeliness,  to 
the  representation.  Put  since  there  are  no  ea« 
press  rules  about  it,  and  we  are  imder  no  com* 
pulsion  to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  clioriu  tm 
the  Grecian  poet  had,  if  it  cannot  be  preserved 
without  rendering  the  greater  pert  of  the  inci- 
denis  unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  monstrous,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
break- it. 

"Now  ctomea  bnlly^  Sempronius,  comicalljf 
"ihifl"' 


accoutred  and  equipped  with  his  Numidian  c 
and  his  Numidian  guards.  Let  the  reader  at 
tend  to  him  with  all  his  cars ;  for  the  wonii  ot 
the  wise  are  precious  : 

Seinp.    The  deer  in  lod^'d,  I  've  trnckHl  hei  to  bsi 
cnvcn. 

"  Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this  deer  it 
said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have  beard  not  cue 
word,  since  the  plav  began,  of  her  being  at  all 
out  of  harbour ;  ancT  if  we  consider  the  discoimo 
with  which  she  and  Lucia  begin  the  Act,  wo 
have  reason  to  believe  tliat  they  had  hardly  been 
talking  of  such  matters  in  the  street  However, 
to  pleasure  iSempronius,  let  us  suppose,  for  once, 
tliat  the  deer  is  lodged. 

The  tle*»r  it*  i«xlg*»l,  I  'vo  tracked  her  10  her  covert. 

"  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  what 
occasion  had  he  to  track  her,  wnen  he  had  so 
many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  with 
one  halloo,  he  might  have  set  upon  her  haunches  ? 
If  he  did  not  see  her  in  the  open  field,  how  could 
he  postfibly  track  her  ?  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the 
street,  why  did  he  not  set  upon  her  in  the  etreet, 
since  through  the  street  she  must  be  carried  at 
last  ?  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts 
upon  his  bu8i»ieps  and  upon  the  present  danger; 
instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  ho 
shall  pass  with  his  mistress  through  the  soutbemT 
gate,  (where  her  brother  ^^larcus  is  upon  th» 
guard,  and  where  he  would  certainly  prove  1 
impediment  to  him,)  whitrh  is  the  Roman  woi 
for  the  bacgage  ;  instead  of  doing  tliis,  Sempn^ 
nius  is  entertaining  himself  with  whimnes:  - 

Semp.  How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave  10  ase 
HiA  uii»ird:(8  lr»t !    Ifaught  couid  glad  my  soul, 
Beyond  ih»  enjoyment  <if  ho  hright  a  prize, 
'T  would  i>e  to  torture  Uiat  youn<,  a  ay  harbarlan. 
But,  hark  !  what  noise  !    Death  t'>  my  hoM*  I  nis  be, 
*Tli4  J  uba'is  self !    There  i«  but  one  way  left ! 
He  must  be  munfer'd,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  thoiie  hie  guarda. 

"Pray,  what  are  'those  his  guarde?^! 
thought,  at  present,  that  Jub^'s  guards  l»a 
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baen  Scnipronius'a  iool.-s  and  had  bL*c  i  JjLri;;!i.T^ 
•ftar  hi^  hoeU. 

'*But  DDW  Isl  u?  sum  up  all  these  absnrditif^ 
togethoi*.  Sempronius  goes  at  noonday,  in 
Ju:>i*8  dothes  and  with  Juba'a  ffuarda,  to 
Catn*8  palicR,  in  order  to  pass  for  Jiiba,.in  u 
fAjxe  where  they  were  both  so  very  wdl  known  ; 
ha  m  -•eta  Juba  there,  and  rrsolves  to  murder  hiiiv 
wil'i  his  own  suards.  Upon  the  fnards  appear- 
lag  a  littlw*  bashful,  hs  threatens  mem : 

Hah  I  D.n:ari!t,  (Jo  jrou  ircnible  ! 

Or  aci  liie  men ;  or,  by  yon  azure  heavsn— 

"But  the  guards  still  remaining  restive,  Sem- 
proniui  himself  attacks  Juba,  while  each  of  th*^ 
gUJirds  is  rep.esjnting  Mr.  Spectator's  sij^n  of 
1 16  Gaper,  awed,  it  s^ams,  and  terrified  by  Sein- 
proniu3*s  threats.  Juba  kills  Sempronius,  and 
ta?t2S  hi?  own  army  prisoners,  and  carries  thern 
ii  triumph  away  to  Cato.  Now  I  would  fain 
know  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Bnyes'a  tragedy  is  su 
fall  of  absurdity  as  this  ? 

*'  Up  m  h?anng  the  clash  of  swords,  Lucisi 
an  J  Marcia  come  in.  The  question  is  why  rt> 
m'^n  com  3  in  upon  hearing  tlie  noise  of  swords 
:n  1*13  governor's  hall  ?  Where  was  the  gover* 
njr  hima^lf  ?  Where  were  his  guards  ?  "Whero; 
Wire  his  servants  ?  Such  an  attempt  as  this*,  ^o 
nsar  t'lo  person  of  a  governor  of  a  place  of  war, 
wi*  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison ;  ami 
yet,  fir  almost  half  an  hour  after  Scmpronius 
was  killed,  we  find  none  of  those  oppear  whti 
w  *re  the  likeliest  in  tho  world  to  be  alarmed : 
and  tie  nuisa  of  swords  is  made  to  draw  only 
two  po3r  women  thither,  who  were  most  certain 
to  nil  away  from  it.  Upon  Lucia  and  Mar- 
eia's  coming  in,  Lucia  appears  in  all  the  symp- 
tojas  of  an  nysterical  gentlewoman : 

Lhc.    Sure  'twas  the  clash  or  awords !  my  troubl^^d 
heari 
h  so  CAM,  ildwn,  aid  aiink  amidM  its  anrrnwn, 
Itihmbi  with  fear,  aiul  ache'i  at  every  aound  ! 

And  immediately  her  old  whimsy  returns  upon 
lur: 

0  Ma  rein,  should  thy  br  iher?,  for  my  sake — 

1  dit  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

She  fanci:*s  that  there  can  be  no  cutting  ^f 
thrnats,  but  it  must  be  for  her.     If  this  is  trapi 


applies  what  Marcia  says  to  Sempronius.    But 
1  finding  at  last,  with  much  ado,  that  he  him^lf 
is  the  happy  man,  he  quits  his  cavedropping,  and 
^  discovers  himself  iust  time  enough  to  prevent 
'  bis  being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  of  whom 
I  the  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so  jealous  ; 
and  greedily  intercepts  the  bliss  which  was  fond- 
ly designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better 
ior  it     But  here  I  must  ask  a  question  :  how 
comes  Juba  to  listen  hero,  who  had  not  listened 
'  before  throughout  the  play  ?    Or  how  comes  be 
to  be  the  only  person  of  this  tragedy  who  lis- 
tens, when  love  and  treason  were  so  often  talked 
in  so  public  a  place  as  a  hall  ?    I  am  afraid  the 
Author  was  dnven  upon  all  these  absurdities 
only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mistake  of  Mar 
cia,  which,  ailer  all,  is  much  below  the  digiia> 
of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  is  the  eflfect  oi 
result  of  trick. 

"  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth 
Act  Cato  appears  first  upon  the  scene,  sittiiii» 
in  a  thoughUul  posture  :  in  his  hand  Flat/d 
treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  a  drawn 
sword  on  the  table  hv  him.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider the  place  in  whicn  this  sight  is  prcRont('<l 
to  us.  The  place,  forsooth,  is  a  long  hall.  Lr  t 
us  suppose,  that  any  one  should  place  himsoll 
in  this  posture,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  halls 
in  London  ;  that  ho  should  appear  solus  in  a 
sullen  posture,  a  drawn  swora  on  the  table  by 
him  ;  in  his  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  translated  lately  by  Bernard 
Lintot :  I  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  whether 
such  a  person  as  this  would  pass,  with  them 
who  beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  groat  phi- 
losopher, or  a  ipeneral,  or  some  whimsical  per- 
son, whofanciM  himself  all  these?  and  whcthrr 
the  ueople,  who  belonged  to  the  family,  woulJ 
think  that  such  a  person  had  a  design  upon  tlicir 
midrifis  or  his  own  ? 

"In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  long  cnonjjh 
in  the  aforesaid  posture,  in  the  midst  of  this 
large  hall,  to  road  over  Plato's  treatise  on  tho 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  lecture  of 
two  long  hours ;  that  he  should  propose  to  l.im- 
self  to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion  ;  that 
I  he  should  be  angrj'  with  his  son  for  intrudinij 
I  there  ;  then,  that  he  should  leave  this  hall  upon 


cal,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  comical.    Well !  i  the  pretence  of  sleep,  give  himself  the  mortal 


up^n  th's  they  spy  the  body  of  Sempronius 
and  Marcia,  deluaed  by  the  habit,  it  seemn, 
takes  him  for  Juba ;  for,  says  she, 

Ths  face  ii  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 


I  wound  in  his  bedchamber,  and  then  be  broue^ht 
back  into  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to  show  nis 
good-breeding,  and  save  his  tricnas  the  trouble 
of  coming  up  to  his  bedchamber  ;  all  this  ap- 

I  pears  to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible,  impos- 


"Now,  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  wiiU  sibl 

hi^  face  mufHr>d  up  in  his  garment,  is,  I  think.  Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.     There  is,  as 

a  littla  hard  to  conceive !    Bestides,  Juba,  before  Drj-den  expresstes  it,  perhaps  **too  much  horse- 

b)  killed  him,  kn<»w  him  to  be  Sempronius.     It  ploy  in  his  raillery  ;"  but  it  his  jests  are  coarse, 

WM  not  by  hi?  garment  that  he  knew  this  ;  it  his  arguments  are  strong.    Yet,  as  we  love  be  t- 


wis  by  his  face  then :  hi*  face  therefore  wa- 
mt  m'lfH^d.  Upon  seeing  this  man  with  his 
muflifl  face,  Mareia  falls  a-ravinff;  and,  own- 
ing her  passim  for  tlie  j«uppo.«ed  d «jfu net,  begin ?* 
l3  make  his  funeral  oration.  Upon  which  Xulm 
enters  listening,  I  suppose  on  tip-toe  ;  fori  can- 
not imagine  how  any  one  can  enter  listening  in 
any  other  posture.  I  would  fain  know  how  \i 
coni?s  to  pass,  that  during  all  this  time  he  bad 
sent  noboay,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  candie-snun'^ 
cr,  to  take  away  the  dead  bo<ly  of  Semproniu^. 


ter  to  be  pleased  than  be  taught,  **  Cato"  is  read 
and  the  critic  is  neglected. 

Flashed  with  consciousness  of  these  dclrr- 
tionsof  absnrdity  in  the  conduct,  he  afterwards 
attacked  the  sentiments,  of  Cato ;  btit  he  th^n 
amused  himself  with  petty  cavils  and  minute 
objections. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular 
mention  is  necessary- ;  they  have  little  that  can 
employ  or  require  a" critic  The  parallel  of  the 
princes  and  gods,  in  Lis  verses  to  Kneller,  h 


Well !  but  let  ns  regard  him  listening.    Uavirm   often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted. 
Uft  his  apprcbCDiion  behind  him,  he,  at  first^ ;     His  trani^tioas,  so  far  as  I  have  compared 
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them,  want  the  exaetneM  of  a  scholar.  That 
bo  undentood  his  authors  cannot  b«  doubted  ; 
but  his  Tersions  will  not  teach  others  to  under* 
stand  them,  beinff  too  licentiously  paraphrasti- 
cal.  They  are,  howerer,  for  the  most  part, 
smooth  and  easy  ;  and,  what  is  the  first  excel- 
lence of  a  translator,  snch  as  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  origi- 
nals. 

His  prwtry  is  polished  and  pure  ;  the  product 
of  a  mind  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence. 
He  has  sometimes  a  striking  line,  or  a  shining 
paragraph ;  but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather 
than  fervid,  and  sliows  more  dexterity  than 
strength.  He  was,  however,  one  ol'  our  earliest 
examples  of  correctness. 

The  vprsification  which  he  had  learned  from 
Dryden  he  debased  rather  than  refmed.  His 
rhymes  arc  often  dissonant ;  in  his  "  Georgic" 
he  admits  broken  lines.  He  uses  both  triplets 
and  Alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently 
in  his  translations  than  his  other  works.  Th*e 
mere  structure  of  verses  seems  never  to  have  en- 
gaged much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines  are  very 
smooth  in  **  Rosamond,^  and  too  smooth  in 
"Cato." 

Addison  ^  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic  ; 
a  name  which  the  present  generation  is  scarcely 
willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is  condemned 
as  tentative  or  experimental,  rather  than  scien- 
tific ;  and  he  is  considered  as  deciding  by  taste* 
rather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  grown 
wise  by  the  labour  of  others,  to  add  a  little  of 
their  own,  and  overlook  their  masters.  Addison 
i-j  now  despised  by  some  who  perhaps  would 
never  have  seen  his  deft»cts,  but  by  the  liglifc* 
u  hich  he  afforded  them.  That  he  always  wrote 
r.*  he  would  think  it  npcessary  to  write  now, 
cunnot  be  affirmed  :  his  instructions  Mere  such 
r.^  the  characters  of  his  loaders  made*  prop«  r. 
That  general  knowledjic  which  now  circulates 
i  \  common  talk  was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be 
fonnd.  jMen  not  professin;ir  Icanilng  were  not 
ashamed  of  ignorance  ;  and,  in  the  iVmalc  worhl, 
any  acquaintance  with  books  wus  distinguished 
only  to  be  cenj«ured.  His  purpose  wa.-*  to  infuse 
literary  cunos«ity,  by  gentle  and  unsuspected 
conveyance,  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the 
wealthy ;  he  therefore  pn^f-cntcd  knowledge  in 
the  most  nllurin;:  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but 
accessibb^  a^.d  familiar.  When  he  showed  them 
th'-'ir  defects,  he  showed  tiicin  likewise  that  thev 
mig'  t  be  easily  supplie<I.  His  attempt  succeetf- 
ej ;  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  comprehension 
«?xpanded.  An  emulation  of  intrlb'ctual  elegance 
was  exatcil ;  anti,  from  this  time  to  our  own, 
lift?  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversation 
purified  and  enlarged.      / 

Drvdcn  hod,  not  many  yean*  before,  scattered 
criticism  over  his  prefaces  with  very  little  par- 
piniony  ;  but  tltougn  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  b?  simiHwhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  ge- 
n**  -si  too  scholastic  for  those  who  had  yet  their 
rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand their  master.  His  obsen'ations  were 
framed  rather  for  those  that  were  learning  to 
write,  tlian  (or  those  that'  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting, 

•  Ttf  Bim  d«dds.    irartofi.-..C. 


whose  remarks,  beinjr  superficial,  might  be  euiljr 
understood,  and  bemg  jnst,  might  piepare  tbe 
mind  for  more  attoinmen.s.  Had  he  piCMmied 
*<  Paradise  Lost**  to  the  public  with  all  the  pmp 
of  evstem  and  seve.ity  of  acience,  tho  criticism 
would  perhaps  have  been  admired,  and  th« 
poem  still  have  been  neglected ;  but  by  tb« 
blandishments  of  (rentleneas  and  faciUty  he  hat 
made  Milton  a  universal  favouiite,  with  whciiii 
readers  of  every  class  think  it  ncceseaiy  to  be 
pleased. 

He  descended  now  and  then  to  lower  disqui- 
sitions ;  and  by  a  serious  display  of  the  lieautiea 
of  VChevv-Chase,"  exposed  himself  to  the  ridi- 
cule  of  Wagstafl^,  who  bestowed  a  like  pom- 
pous character  on  **'rom  Thumb  ;"  and  to  the 
contempt  of  Dennis,  who,  considering  tlie  fun- 
damental position  of  his  criticism,  t.hat  "Chcvy- 
Chase**  pleases,  and  ought  to  please,  because  it 
is  natural,  observes,  that  "there  is  a  way  of 
deviating  from  nature,  by  liombaet  or  tunionr^ 
which  soars  above  nature,  and  enlarcres  ima^ca 
beyond  their  real  bulk  ;  by  affectation,  which 
forsakes  nature  in  niiesl  of  something  unsuit- 
able ;  and  by  imbecility,  which  degrades  natuie 
by  faintness  and  diminution,  by  obscuring  its 
appearances,  and  weakening  its  efllccts.**  In 
"Chevy-Chase**  there  is  not  much  cf  cither 
bombast  or  affectation  ;  but  there  is  chill  ami 
lifeless  imbecility.  The  story  cannot  poaribty 
be  told  in  a  manner  that  shall  make  less  impres- 
sion on  the  mind. 

Before  the  profound  obs«-n'ers  of  the  present 
race  repose  too  securely  on  the  conscioiiancas  cf 
their  9U|)eriority  to  Adclison,  let  them  consider 
his  Remarks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be  found 
specimens  of  criticism  sufficiently  subtle  and  re- 
fined :  let  tbein  peruse  likewise  his  "  Fssays  on. 
Wit'*  and  on  the  "  Pleasuies  of  Imagination," 
in  whirh  he  founds  ait  on  the  base  of  nature* 
and  draws  the  principle's  of  invention  f  cm  di* 
positions  inherent  in  the  mind  of  man,  w  th  ckil) 
and  elcL^ance,*  such  as  his  contemners  will  not 
easily  attain. 

As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  mnst 
he  allowed  to  stand  peihnns  the  lirst  of  tlie  fiist 
rank.  His  humour,  whicn,  as  ^'tcele  obsen'eey 
is  peculiar  to  himself  is  so  hap)'ily  diffused  cs  to 
give  the  jirace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  anil 
daily  occurrences.  Heiiever  "out^tefs  the  mo- 
desty of  nature/*  nor  raises  meniinent  or  won- 
der by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
divert  by  distortion  nor  ania/e  by  a^giavation. 
He  copies  life  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  he  can 
be  hardly  said  to  invent ;  yet  his  exhibitions 
have  an  air  so  much  original,  that  it  is  diflk'ult 
to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  products  of 
imaginiilion. 

Amu  tcHcher  of  \\  isdom  he  mav  be  confidently 
followed.  His  rrli<rif»n  hab  nothing  in  it  ent'  u- 
siastic  or  superstitious ;  he  appears  ueitber 
weakly  credulous  nor  wantonly  skeptical ;  his 
morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax  nor  imprar* 
ticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy  and 
all  the  cogency  of  argument  are  employed  to 
recommend  to  the  reader  bis  real  intereist,  tbe 
care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Tnith 
is  shown  sometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vieioA| 
sometimes  appears  half-veiled  in  an  allege* y; 
sometimes  attracts  recaid  in  the  lobes  of  fancy  ; 

•  Far,  In  Dr.  Warton*-  «plaloti,  bayoai  Pry^a  ■4;. 
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tati  toflMtiittet  f teps  forth  in  the  Gon6d«Dce  of 
f«ASoxi.  She  wears  a  thousand  dretries,  and  in 
«n  is  pleasing. 

Milie  habei  onUttua^  miil*  decent^  habit. 
His  prose  \%  the  niodei  of  the  middle  style ;  on 
gfiVe  suliiects  not  formal,  on  li^t  occasions 
ndl  groveUing ;  pure  wittiout  scrupulosity,  and 
QXfeCi  without  apparent  elaboration  ;  tJwajrs 
e^ble  and  always  easy,  without  glowins  woins 
or  pointed  sentences.  'Addison  never  deviates 
from  his  track  to  snatch  a  ^race :  he  seeks  no 
ambitions  ornaments,  and  tries  no  hasardoua  in- 
novations. His  page  is  always  luminous,  but 
never  blazes  in  unexpected  splendour. 

It  was  apparently  ms  principal  endeavour  to 
avoid  all  harshness  and  severity  of  diction  \  be 
'm  therefore  sometimes  verbose  m  his  transitums 


and  connadons,  and  sometimes  descends  too 
much  to  the  language  of  conversation ;  yet  if 
his  languasie  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might 
have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine  An^icism. 
What  he  attempted,  he  performed  :  he  is  never 
feeble,  and  he  aid  not  wish  to  be  energetic  ;*  he 
is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  fHs 
sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude  nor 
affected  brevity ;  his  periods,  though  not  dili- 
gently rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar^  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison. 

•  But,  Myi  Dr.  Warton,  he  sometime*  it  bo  ;  and  In 
another  MS.  boio  he  adds,  <^tof»  so.— C. 


HUGHES. 


^0H9  HnoBES,  the  son  of  a  citizen  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  Anne  Burgess,  of  an  ancient  family 
In  Wiltshire,  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  July  29, 
1677.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school; 
and  though  his  advances  in  literature  are,  in  the 
^^Btographia,"  very  ostentatiously  displayed,  the 
Qime  ot  Iiis  master  is  somewhat  ungratefully 
eoncealed.* 

■  At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy ; 
•nd  paraphrased,  rather  too  profusely,  the  ode 
of  Horace  which  begins  Intes^er  Vita,  To  poetry 
ha  added  the  science  of  music,  in  \vhn:n  iieburms 
to  have  attained  rousidoraUle  ftkill,  together 
with  the  practice  of  dcsicrn,  or  rudmicnts  of 
painting. 

His  studies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly 
from  business,  nor  did  buHiness  hinder  him  from 
study.  He  had  a  place  in  t'lc  odice  of  ordnance ; 
and  was  socretary  to  several  comminsions  for 
purchasini?  lands  necessary  to  secure  tlie  roj'al 
docks  at  Chatham  and  Port.<«mouth  ;  vet  found 
tkno  to  acquaint  himself  with  modern  lan- 
guages. 

In  1697,  he  published  a  poeiii  on  the  "Peace 
of  Ryswick:"  and  in  1699,  another  piece^  called 
"The  Court  of  Neptune,"  on  the  return  of 
King  Wilham,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Moitaffue,  the  <;cneml  patron  of  the  tbllowers 
of  the  Muses.  The  name  year  he  produced  a 
sons  on  the  Duke  of  Ciloncester's  birthday. 

Ha  did  not  conline  hims'*lf  to  poetry,  but  cul- 
tfvitsd  othf»r  kinds  of  writiriir  with  ffreat  suc- 
cess ;  and  about  thi^tinie  sliowed  his  knowledge 
f if  human  nature  by  an  "Es^nay  on  the  Plea- 
sura  of  beinj?  Deceived."  In  1 702,  he  published, 
an  th*»  death  of  King  William,  a  Pindaric  ode, 
called  "  The  House  of  Nassau  ;"  and  wrote  an- 
other pamphrasc  on  the  OUum  Divos  of  Horace. 

In  170.3,  his  Ode  on  Music  was  performed  at 


♦  H^  wax  educate.l  in  a  ili.*sei)tiug  academy,  (if  which 
ih*  R^v.  Thoin.n  Rowe  wfn  I'lior  ;  aii<l  wa.^  a  fellow- 
••tiilent  ih?r^  with  Dr.  Isaac  Wati^  Mr  iJarnufl  Say,  and 
Mher  ne'-'«ons  «if  eminence.    In  ihfi  '•  H(»r;e  Lyric V  "  of , 
U&  Wnttf,  i«  s  po«»  1;^  Um  nemury  of  Mr-  Rowe«^li.    | 


Stationers*  Hall ;  and  he  wrote  afterwards  six 
cantatas,  which  were  set  to  music  b^  the  {Treat- 
eat  master  of  that  time,  and  seemed  mtended  to 
oppose  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an  exotic 
and  irrational  entertainment,  which  has  been 
always  combated,  and  always  has  prevailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  so  far  advanced,  that 
the  public  heggn  to  pay  reverence  to  his  name ; 
and  oe  was  soKcitea  to  prefix  a  preface  to  the 
translation  of  BoccaHni,  a  writer  whose  satirical 
vein  cost  him  his  life  in  Italy,  and  who  never,  I 
believe,  found  many  readers  m  this  country,  even 
thouffh  introduced  by  such  powerful  recom- 
mendation. 

He  translated  Fontcnelle's  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead ;"  and  his  version  was  perhaps  read  at 
that  time,  but  is  now  neglected  ;  for  by  a  book 
not  neccssan',  and  owing  its  reputation  wholly 
to  its  turn  of  diction,  little  notice  can  be  gained 
but  from  those  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the 
original  To  the  «* Dialogues"  of  Fontenelle 
he  added  two  composed  by  himself;  and,  though 
not  only  an  lioncst  but  a  pious  man,  dedicated 
his  work  to  the  Earl  of  W  barton.  He  iudgetl 
skilfully  enough  of  his  own  interest ;  for  Whar- 
ton, when  he  went  lord-lieutenant  to  Inland, 
oflferotl  to  take  Hughes  with  him  and  establish 
liim :  but  Hughes,  having  hopes,  or  promises, 
from  another  man  in  power,  of  pome  provision 
more  suitable  to  his  inclination,  declined  Whar- 
ton's ofler,  and  obtained  nothing  from  the  other. 

He  translated  the  "  Miaer"  of  Moliere,  which 
he  never  ofiered  to  the  stage ;  and  occasionally 
amused  himself  witli  making  versions  of  favour- 
ite scenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among  the  wits, 
he  paid  Ids  contributions  to  literary  undertak- 
ings, and  assipted  both  the  "Tatler,"  "Spec- 
tator," and  "Guardian."  In  1712,  he  trans- 
lated Vertot's  **  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
Portugal,"  produced  an  "Ode  to  the  Creator 
of  the  World,  from  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus," 
and  brought  upon  the  stage  an  opera  called 
^  Calypao  and  TelamacUus,"  intended  to  show 
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mat  Uie  English  Iaagun^«  might  be  very  hapiuly 
atlaptrnl  to  music.  This  n-a*!  impudently  op- 
posjKl  by  tlioa?  who  were  omplovod  m  the  Italian 
OfH'ra ;  and,  what  cannot  be  told  without  indip- 
natio;i,  t!io  intra Jeri*  had  .such  interest  with  the 
Duko  of  Shrewsbury*,  then  lord>chamberlain, 
who  had  married  an  Italian,  as  to  obtain  an  ob- 
struction of  the  profitii,  tliough  not  on  inhibition 
of  the  p4^^formancl^ 

There  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed  by 
Tonson  for  a  tran.<«Iation  of  tin?  "  Pharsalia  "  by 
si'Veral  handf  :  and  TIntrhes  Enxjlished  the  tenth 
Itook.  Rut  this  design,  as  must  often  happen 
when  the  concurrence  of  many  is  necessary,  fell 
ti>  the.  jonround:  and  the  whole  work  was  afler- 
wards  pj^rformcd  by  Howe, 

His  acquaintance  wiU>  tlie  jj^cot  writers  of 
his  time  appear.^  to  hav»?  been  \ery  ffeneral  j  but 
of  his  intimucT  with  Addison  there  is  a  remark- 
able proof.  It  is  tuid,  on  flood  authority,  that 
'Cato^^  was  nni>he<1  and  played  by  his  persua- 
sion. It  had  lonnf  wantetl  the  last  Act,  which 
he  was  desired  by  Addii«on  to  supply.  If  tlio 
request  was  sincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opinion, 
wliatcver  it  was,  that  did  not  laj»t  long;  for 
when  Plughes  rami.*  in  a  week  to  show  him  his 
first  attempt,  he  found  half  an  act  written  by 
Addison  himsolf. 

Heaflerwanls  published  the  works  of  Spenser, 
with  his  life,  a  glossary,  and  a  Discourse  on 
Allegorical  roetr)' ;  a  work  for  which  he  was 
well  qualifictl  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  wiit- 
ing,  but  perhaps  wanted  an  antiquar}'*s  know- 
ledge of  tiie  obsolete  words.  He  did  not  much 
revive  the  curiosity  of  the  public  ;  for  near 
thirty  years  elapsed  before  his  e<iition  was  re- 
pri'itcn.  The  same  year  produced  his  *•  Apollo 
and  Daphne,"  of  which  the  success  was  very 
earnestly  promoted  by  St»'ele,  who,  when  the 
raffc  of  party  did  not  misguide  him,  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  botmdless  benevolence. 

Ilughos  had  hitheito  suffered  the  mortifica- 
tions of  a  narrow  fortune  ;  hut  in  1717  theLord- 
Cliancellor  Cowper  set  him  at  ease,  by  making 
him  secretary  to  the  commissions  of  the  peace ; 
m  which  he  afterwards,  by  a  particular  request, 
desired  his  suTcssor  Lonl  Parker  to  continue 
him.  He  had  now  aflluenee;  but  such  is 
human  life,  that  he  had  it  when  his  declining 
health  could  neithf^r  allow  him  long  possession 
m-r  quick  enj  »yment. 

His  last  wok  wa**  his  tragedy,  "The  Siege 
of  Damascus,"  after  which  a  Sies[e  became  a 
popular  title.     This  play,  which  still  continues 


on  the  stage,  and  of  which  it  is  unneceaaary  to 
add  a  private  voice  to  such  continuance  of  ap- 
probation, is  not  actt^  or  printed  aceonliiig  to 
the  autIior*8  oiiginal  draught  or  his  settled  in- 
tention. U e  had  made  P  hocyas  apostatize  fi oni 
his  religion ;  aller  wluch  the  abhorrence  of 
Eudocia  would  have  been  reasonable,  his  raiacry 
would  have  been  just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  re- 
pentance exemplary.  The  players,  however, 
rec|uircd  that  tlie  guilt  of  Phocyas  should  ter 
minate  in  desertion  to  the  enemy  ;  and  Hughes, 
unwilling  that  Ilia  relations  should  lose  tlie  bene- 
fit of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  I'mgering  coiiBoinp- 
tion,  and  not  able  to  attend  the  rehearsal,  yet 
was  so  vigorous  in  his  faculties  that  only  ten 
days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to 
his  patron,  Lord  Cowpcr.  On  February  17, 
1719-20,  tJie  plav  was  represented,  and  the 
author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that  it  was  well 
received  ,•  but  paid  nojegard  totheintelligepee, 
being  then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations 
of  a  departing  Christian. 

A  man  of  his  character  was  undoubtedly  re> 
gretted;  and  Steele  devoted  an  essay,  in  the 
paper  called  "  The  Theatre,"  to  the  memory 
of  his  virtues.  His  life  is  written  in  the 
"Biographia"  with  some  dcjErrce  of  favourable 
partiaUty ;  and  an  account  of  him  is  prefixed  to 
nis  works  by  his  relation  the  late  Mr.  Dun* 
combe,  a  man  whose  blameless  elegance  deserv- 
ed the  same  respect. 

The  character  of  his  genius  I  shall  transcribe 
from  the  correspondence  of  Swifl  and  Pope. 

"  A  month  ago,"  says  Swift,  "  were  sent  am 
over,  by  n  frimd  of  mine,  the  works  of  John 
UugheH,  Eflquin*.  They  are  in  prose  and  verse. 
I  never  heard  of  the  man  in  my  life,  yet  I  find 
your  name  as  a  subscriber.  He  is  toof^navea 
poet  for  me  ;  and  I  think  among  the  meiiocritU 
m  prose  as  well  as  verse." 

To  this  Pope  returns :  "  To  answer  yourqnen- 
tion  as  to  Mr.  Hughes:  what  he  wanted  in 
genius,  he  made  up  as  an  honest  man  ;  but  he 
was  of  the  class  you  think  him."* 

In  Spenf  e's  Collection,  Pope  is  made  to  sp^tk 
of  him  with  still  le  s  respect,  as  having  no  claim 
to  poetical  reputation  but  from  his  tragedy. 


♦  This.  Dr.  Wurinn  a.«;>ien5«,  U  very  uiiju«i  Cf  nsure  ; 
anil,  in  a  note  in  Iiis  Inte  etliiion  of  Pojje'u  Works,  asks 
if  *Mho  Auih(»r  uf  such  a  iraffetly  a^  *  The  SWjn  of 
Danifigcua'  was  o:  e  of  llie  vutlinrrihua*  Swill  and 
Pope  Beein  noi  lo  recollcci  ilie  value  and  nuik  of  aa 
auUior  who  could  write  hucIi  a  irageily.'»— C. 


SHEFFIELD, 
DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRK 


JOH!f  Sheffield,  descended  from  a  long  se- 
ries of  illiK-ious  ancestors,  was  born  in  1649. 
the  son  of  Rdmnnd,  earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  died 
in  1658.  "^Fhe  yoiinf  lord  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  tutor  with  wImib  he  wmso  Uttle  lotisfied. 


that  he  got  rid  of  him  in  a  short  time,  and  at  an 
age  not  exceeding  twelve  years  resolved  to  edu- 
cate himself.  Such  a  purpose,  formed  at  such 
an  age,  and  successfully  prosecuted,  delights,  ar 
it  IS  ttrange,  and  instructs,  as  it  io  real. 
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His  literary  acquiritions  are  more  wonderful, 
M  those  years  in  which  they  are  commonly  made 
were  spent  by  him  in  the  tumolt  of  a  military 
Kfe,  or  the  gayety  of  a  court  When  war  was 
declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  went,  at  se- 
venteen, on  hoard  the  ship  in  which  Prince 
Rapert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  sailed, 
witn  the  command  of  the  fleet:  but  by  con- 
trariety of  winds  they  were  restrained  from 
action.  His  zeal  for  the  King's  service  was 
recompensed  by  the  command  of  one  of  the 
independent  troops  of  horse,  then  raised  to  pro- 
tect the  coast. 

Next  year  he  received  a  summons  to  parlia- 
ment, which,  as  he  was  then  but  eighteen  years 
old,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  censured  as  at 
least  indecent,  and  his  objection  was  allowed. 
He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
which  he  has  perhaps  too  ostentatiously  related, 
M  Rochester's  surviving  sister,  the  Laciy  Sand- 
wich, is  said  to  have  told  him  with  very  sharp 
reproaches. 

When  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  broke  out, 
he  went  again  a  volunteer  in  the  ship  which  the 
celebrated  Lord  Ossory  commanded ;  and  there 
made,  as  he  relates,  two  curious  remarks  : 

"I  have  observed  two  things  which  I  dare 
affirm,  though  not  generally  believed.  One  was, 
that  the  wind  of  a  cannon  bullet,  though  flying 
never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the  least 
harm ;  and  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  no  man 
above  deck  would  escape.  The  other  was,  that 
a  great  shnt  may  be  sometimes  avoided,  even  as 
it  flies,  by  changing  onc*s  ground  u  little  ;  for, 
when  the  wind  somDtines  blew  away  the  smoke, 
it  was  so  clear  a  sunshiny  day,  that  we  could 
ea^^  p>'»rcr?ive  the  bullets  (that  were  half  spent) 
fkll  into  tho  water,  and  from  thence  bound  up 
again  among  us,  which  gives  surticicnt  time  for 
makint;  u  stpp  or  two  on  any  si<lc  ;  thouffh  in 
so  swift  a  inoti'jn,  it  is  hard'  lo  judge  well  in 
what  line  the  bullet  comj.^,  whiclt,  if  mistaken, 
may  by;  removing  cost  a  man  his  life,  instead  of 
saving  it." 

His  behaviour  was  so  favourably  represented 
by  Lord  C>s!»ory,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the 
command  of  the  Catherine,  the  best  second-rate 
ship  in  the  navv. 

He  aflorwards  raised  a  resrimnnt  of  foot,  and 
commandeil  it  as  colonef.  The  land-forces  were 
sent  ashore  by  Prince  Rupert;  and  he  lived  in 
the  camp  very  familiarly  with  Rchomberor.  He 
was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  old  Holland 
regiment,  together  with  his  own,  and  had  the 
promise  of  a  £jarter,  which  he  ob  ained  in  his 
twoity-fif\!i  year.  He  was  likewise  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber.  He  afterwards 
went  into  t!ie  French  service  to  leani  tlie  art  of 
war  under  Turenne,  hut  stayed  onlv  a  short 
time.  Being  by  th»  Duke  of  Monmouth  opposed 
in  his  pretensiofis  to  the  first  troop  of  horse- 
guards,  he,  in  return,  niadeM(mmouth  suspected 
by  the  Dukp  of  York.  He  was  not  long  after, 
when  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell  into  disgrace, 
recompensed  with  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  government  of  Hull. 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to 
wUitary  and  civil  honours  and  emplovments;  yet, 
biv>y  as  he  was,  he  did  not  neglect'  his  studies, 
but  at  least  cultivated  poetry ;  in  which  he  must 
nave  been  eady  coneiderea  as  uncommonly 
•kilful,  if  it  be  true,  which  it  reported,  that  when 


he  was  yet  not  twenty  years  old,  his  recommen- 
dation advanced  Dryden  to  the  laurel 

The  Moors  having  besieged  Tangier,  he  was 
sent  (16S0)  with  two  thousand  men  to  its  relief 
A  strange  story  is  told  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  intentionally  exposed  in  a  leak  v  ship,  to 
gratify  some  resentful  jealousy  of  the  Kin^, 
whose  health  he  therefore  would  never  permit 
at  his  table  till  he  saw  himself  in  a  safer  place. 
His  voyage  was  prosperously  performed  in  three 
weeks ;  and  the  Moors  without  a  contest  retired 
before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  composed  "The  Vision,"  a 
licentious  poem ;  such  as  was  fashionable  in 
those  times,  with  little  power  of  invention  or 
propriety  of  sentiment 

At  his  return  he  found  the  king  kind,  who 
perhaps  had  never  been  angry ;  and  he  conti- 
nued a  wit  and  a  courtier  as  before. 

At  the  succession  of  King  James,  to  whom  he 
was  intimately  known,  and  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  beloved,  he  naturally  expected  still 
brighter  sunshine ;  but  all  know  how  soon  that 
reign  began  to  gather  clouds.  His  expectations 
were  not  disappoint«^d ;  he  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted into  the  privy-council,  and  made  lord- 
chamberiain.  He  accepted  a  place  in  the  high 
commission,  without  knowledge,  as  he  declared 
after  the  Revolution,  of  its  illegality.  Having 
few  religious  scruples,  he  attended  the  King  to 
mass,  and  kneeled  with  the  rest,  but  had  no  dis- 
position to  receive  the  Romish  faith,  or  to  force 
It  upon  others ;  for  when  the  priests,  encouraged 
by  his  appearances  of  compliance,  attempted  to 
convert  him,  he  told  them,  as  Burnet  has  re- 
corded, that  he  was  willing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, and  that  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  be- 
lieve in  God  who  had  made  the  world  and  all 
men  in  it ;  but  that  he  should  not  be  easily 
persuaded  that  man  was  qiUU,  and  made  Cod 
again, 

A  pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  by  successive 
transmission  to  the  last  whom  it  will  fit :  this 
censure  of  transubstantiation,  whatever  be  its 
value,  was  uttered  long  ago  by  Anne  Askew, 
one  of  the  first  sufftTcrs  for  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  tor- 
tured in  the  Tower  ;  concerning  which  there  is 
reason  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  known  to  the 
historian  of  the  Hefonnation. 

In  the  Revolution  he  acquiesced,  though  he 
did  not  promote  it.  There  was  once  a  design  of 
associating  him  in  the  invitation  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange;  but  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  dis- 
couraged the  attempt,  by  declaring  that  Mul- 
grave  would  never  concur.  This  King  William 
afterwards  told  him ;  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  done  if  the  proposal  had  been  made  : 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  would  have  discovered  it  to 
the  King  whom  I  then  served."  To  which  King 
William  replied,  "  I  cannot  blame  you." 

Finding  King  James  irremediably  excluded, 
he  voted  for  the  conjunctive  sovereignty,  upon 
this  principle,  that  he  thought  the  title  of  the 
Prince  and  his  Consort  equal,  and  it  would 
please  the  prince,  theirprotector,  to  have  a  share 
in  the  sovereignty.  This  vote  gratified  King 
WilUam  :  yet,  either  by  the  king^s  distrust,  or 
his  own  discontent,  he  lived  some  years  without 
employment.  He  looked  on  the  king  with 
matevolence,  and,  if  his  verses  or  his  prose  may 
be  credited,  with  contempt    He  was,  notwith* 
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■landing  this  aversion  oi  inditri'rrnrc,  made 
marqtiis  of  Normc.bv,  (1G94,)  but  J«till  opposed 
tiie  couit  on  fK)mc  important  qucfttions  ;  yet  at 
laat  he  was  received  into  the  cabinot-counciii 
with  a  pension  of  throe  thnisand  pound)'. 

At  the  acc-os!«ion  of  Uuepn  Anne,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  courted  whi-n  thev  were  both  younjr, 
Iw  was  hi«rhly  fiivoure<).  Deforo  her  coronation 
(170^)  she  made  lii:n  lord  nrivy-Heal,  and  soon 
after  lord-lieutenant  of  trie  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  He  was  thirn  named  commisnioner 
for  treatinjv  with  the  Scots  about  the  Union  ; 
ani!  was  made  next  year,  (irst,  Duke  of  Norman- 
by,  anrl  then  of  Biicki'ighamshire,  there  being 
6n<«p;'ctcd  to  bo  somewhere  a  httent  claim  to  the 
title  of  rurkisipham. 

Soon  after,  bccomini;  jealous  of  the  Duke  of 
Marll>orouj;h,  he  resijunod  the  privy-seal,  and 
joined  the  discontented  tones  in  a  nmtton,  ex- 
tremely oir:^nsive  to  the  Queen,  for  inviting  the 
Princess  Sophia  to  En^jland.  The  Uueen  court- 
ed him  bnck  with  an  ofler  no  less  than  that  of 
the  chanccUo:  ship ;  which  he  refused.  He  now 
retired  from  business,  and  built  thut  liouse  in  the 
Park  which  is  now  the  U,ueen^s,  upon  ground 
franltMl  by  t!ie  crown. 

When  the  ministry  was  changed,  (1710,)  he 
was  made  lord-cliamberlain  of  the  houscliold, 
and  concurred  in  all  transMictions  of  that  time, 
except  that  he  endeavoured  to  protect  the  (Jata- 
lans.  After  the  Queen's  dt*at!)  he  became  a 
constant  opponent  of  the  court ;  and,  having  no 

Enblic  bu8in(.>s<t,  is  supposed  to  have  amused 
imself  by  writing  his  two  tragedies.     He  died 
February  24,  1720-21. 

Ho  was  thrice  married :  by  his  two  first  wives 
he  had  no  children ;  by  his'  third,  who  was  the 
daugliter  of  King  James  by  the  Countess  of 
Dorchester,  and  the  widow  of  the  F^rl  of  An- 
glesey, he  had,  besides  other  children  that  died 
eariy,  a  son,  born  in  1716,  who  died  in  1735, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  line  of  Sheffield.  It  is  oh- 
■ervable,  that  the  Duke's  three  wives  were  all 
widows.     The  dutchess  died  in  1742. 

Hia  character  is  not  to  be  proposed  as  worthy 
of  imitation.  His  religion  he  may  be  supposecl 
to  have  learned  from  Hobl>es ;  and  his  morality 
was  such  as  naturally  proepcfls  from  loose  opi-  I 
nions.  Hia  sentiments  with  respect  to  women 
he  picked  up  at  the  court  of  Charles  ;  and  his 
principles  concerning  properly  were  such  as  a 
ftaining-tuble  supplies.  He  was  censured  as 
covetous,  and  has  been  d»iVnded  by  an  instance 
of  inattention  to  his  affairs,  as  if  a  man  might 
not  at  once  be  corrupted  by  avarice  and  idleness. 
He  IB  said,  however,  to  have  had  much  tender- 
oeta,  and  to  have  been  very  ready  to  apologize 
for  his  violences  of  passion. 

He  is  introduced  into  rhis  collcc-ion  only  as 
a  poet;  and  if  we  credit  the  testimony  or  his 
ooniempomrics,  he  was  a  poet  of  no  vulgiur  rank. 
B:it  favoar  and  flattery  are  now  at  an  end  ;  cri- 
tjckro  ih  no  longer  &of,ened  by  his  bounties,  or 
ftw«d  by  lus  splendour,  and,  being  able  to  take  a 
steady  view,  discovers  him  to  be  a  writer 


I  that  sometimes  glimmers,  but  rarely  shines,  fee- 
bly lal>orious,  and  at  l>cst  but  pretty.  Hissc  ngi 
are  upon  common  topics  ;  he  hopes,  and  grieves, 
ttiui  repents,  and  despairs,  and  rejoices,  like 
any  other  maker  of  little  stanzas  :  to  be  ^reat, 
he  hardly  tries  ;  to  be  gay,  is  hardly  m  hia 
power. 

In  his  "Essay on  Satire,**  hcwaa  always <v^ 
i)Osed  to  have  had  the  help  of  Drydeiu  Hi4 
**  Essay  on  Poetry"  is  the  great  work  for  whkfl 
he  was  praUed  by  Roscommon,  Dr^'den,  ami 
Pope  ;  and  doubilesa  by  many  more  w  hMe  eu* 
logies  have  perishefl. 

Upon  this  piece  he  appears  to  have  set  a  higli 
value  ;  for  he  was  all  ois  lifetime  improving  it 
by  successive  revisals.  so  that  there  is  Ecaieely 
any  poem  to  be  found  of  which  the  last  editioa 
ditiers  more  from  the  firsL  Amongst  other 
clinnges,  mention  is  made  of  eome  composiUooe 
of  Dryden,  whicli  were  written  after  the  fint 
appearance  of  tlie  essay. 

At  the  time  when  Uiis  work  first  appeared. 
Milton*!  fame  was  not  yet  fully  o^tablished,  and 
tlierefure  Tnsso  and  Spenser  were  set  before 
him.  The  two  In^t  lines  were  these.  The  epio 
poet,  says  lie. 

Must  abore  Milton's  loAy  flight^  preTsil, 
Succeed  where  grvat  Torquaco,  and  where 
Speneer  fail. 

The  last  line  in  succeeding  editions  was  i 
ened,  and  the  order  of  names  conimued  :  \mi 
now  Milton  is  at  last  advanced  to  i)io  hi|{,h(Mt 
place,  and  the  passage  thus  adjusted  : 

MuMt  above  Taaen^i  lofty  flights  prevnil, 
Succeed  where  Spenser,  and  er'n  MUion  fkU. 

Amendments  are  seldom  made  without  toaw 
token  of  a  rent ;  lofty  does  not  suit  Tasso  so 
well  as  Milton. 

One  celebrated  line  seems  to  be  borrowed. 
The  Elssay  calls  a  perfect  character 

A  faultlets  moniier  which  the  world  ne'er  saw. 
Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Virgil  tint  Ukt 
monstrum.    Sheffield  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have    read  Scaliger's    jioetry  ;  perhaps  ho 
found  the  words  in  a  quotation. 

Of  this  E^say,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  so 
highly,  it  may 'be  justly  said  tliat  the  precepts 
are  judicious,  sometimes  new,  and  oflen  happily 
expressed  ;  but  there  are,  after  all  the  emenda* 
lions,  many  weak  lines,  and  some  strange  ap* 

f)t.aninees  of  negligence  :  as  when  he  gives  toe 
aws  of  elegy,  ne  insists  upon  connexion  and 
coherence  ;  without  which,  says  he, 

»Tle  epi/^ain,  nle  point,  •lis  what  you  wiU  : 
Bui  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  wiih  skill, 
No  Pantgj/riCj  nor  a  Ccoper't  HitL 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  Waller*s  "  Puie- 
gyric"  and  Denham*8  "  Cooper's  Hill"  w<n 
clefiies  ? 

His  verses  are  oilen  insipid,  but  his  memoirt 
are  lively  and  ameahic  ;  he  had  tlte  peispwiiity 
and  elegance  of  an  historiafi,  but  not  tte  M 
;  and  fancy  of  a  poeU 
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.  M  4TTnE  w  Prior  is  one  of  those  that  has  biir^L 
Mic  from  an  obscure  ori^nnl  to  great  emiuenrc. 
Il6  was  born  July  21,  1664,  according  to  srinr^ 
at  Winbum,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  I  know  not  Vyhm 
parents ;  others  say,  that  he  was  the  son  of  n 
joiner  of  Loudon  ;  he  was  perhaps  wiHini^ 
eiiuu«;h  to  leave  his  birth  unsettled,*  in  ]mp«, 
like  Don  Cluixote,  tliat  the  historian  of  his  ac- 
tions  might  find  him  some  ilhistrious  allianE^cu 

He  is  supposed  to  have  fallen,  by  hU  fatlier'f^ 
deilth,  into  the  hinds  of  his  uncle,  a  vintncr.f 
near  Charing  Cross,  who  sent  him  for  f^omv 
tinle  to  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westminster  ;  but,  not 
intending  to  give  him  any  education  beyond 
dmtof  the  school,  took  him,  when  he  was'wi.ll 
aidVanced  in  literature,  to  his  own  house,  wht^rc 
tlie  Earl  of  Dorset,  celebrated  for  patronagf?  r^f 
{Itnius,  found  him  by  chance,  as  Burnet  reinte^, 
leading  Horace,  ana  was  so  well  pleased  wjih 
his  proficiency,  that  he  undertook  the  care  nnd 
east  of  his  academical  education. 

He  entered  his  name  in  8l.  John's  College,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1682,  in  his  eighteenth  year  ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  was 
ifittinguished  among  his  crmtemporariea  He 
became  a  bachelor,  as  is  usual,  in  four  years  ^l 
and  two  years  afterwards  wrote  the  poem  nn 
the  *'  Deity,*'  which  stands  first  in  his  volunip. 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  that  College, 
Hi  send  every  year  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter  some 
9oems  upon  sacred  subjects,  in  acknowli'df^- 
nent  of  a  benefaction  enjoyed  by  them  innn 
the  bounty  of  his  ancestor.  On  this  occnston 
nrcre  those  verses  written,  which,  though  n  > 
•hing  is  said  of  their  success,  seem  to  havt  r*^- 
X>mmenLied  him  to  some  notice  ;  for  liis  praitH? 
>f  the  Countess's  music,  and  his  lines  on  the 
^mous  picture  of  Seneca,  afford  reason  for  inm- 
fining  that  he  was  more  or  less  conversant 
nrith  that  fimily. 

The  same  year  he  published  the  "City  Mouse 
md  Country  Mouse,"  t-)  ridicule  Dryd(Jn\-4 
*Hind  and  Panther,"  in  conjunction  with  Mr, 
Montague.  There  is  a  suiry§  of  great  pain 
:|lfrered,  and  of  tears  shed,  on  this  occasiori^  by 
irj'den,  who  thought  it  hard  that  **  an  old  man 
•liould  l)c  so  treated  bv  those  to  whom  he  h  id 
Jways  bcrn  civil."      6y  tales  like  these  is  Iko 


♦  The  difT^cuhv  of  Roulinisr  Prior's  birthplace  is  ^T*fll. 
«  the  Regi-t»?r<)r  liis  College  he  13  ralleiL  ai  his  niJiiii^- 
Inn  by  the  Prej«hleni,  M;iUhew  Prior,  or  Winbum,  tm 
4iddl'>4ex  ;  by  himself,  next  day,  Mnuhew  Pri<»r  ofDtir- 
t?l«hi  e  ill  which  couniy,  not  in  Miiidlei^x,  Wintiorn, 
»r  Winbnrne,  as*  it  stands  in  the  Villnre,  is  fonnd. 
When  h"  stfKi'^  rnndi^iiitii  lor  his  fellowship,  five  yrars 
ifterwards,  he  wns  rf:ri<erod  acain  by  himself  "m  cif 
AUdiJIescx.  The  limi  record  ourfht  lo  be  preferred,  be- 
'M-Attc  h     i\o  made  upon  oaili.     Ii  ia  observable,  thm    ha 

Elive  ofWiiibfirne,  he  i*  snyled  /'  lius  G^orgii  i^fttr^ 
rosi  ;   not  rf»ni«i'*iently  wlih  the  common  accdUiii^f 
neanne^^  <»f  his  birth. — Dr.  J. 
f  SamMcl  Prir»r  kepi  the  Rummer  Tavern,  near  Chn.* 
Wt  <>»•*<,   in   \ii').     The  annual  fea-*!  of  the  nobilitjr 
t«a  pcmry   llvinsr  in  the  pari-^h  of  St.   Martin  m  th*^ 

jrttkU  was!  held  at  hia  house,  October  i  i,  that  year K. 

X  Ht  was  admitted  to  hi«  bachelor  s  decree  in  i^ni  \ 
UA  to  his  mMt«r*»,  br  nundaio.  In  170)— N. 


enyy  raised  by  mperior  abilities  every  day  gm* 
tified :  when  they  are  attacked,  every  one  hopes 
to  see  them  humbled  :  what  is  hoped  is  reaaily 
believed,  and  what  is  believed  is  confidently 
told.  Dryden  had  been  more  accustomed  to 
hostilities  than  that  such  enemies  should  b.'^eidc 
his  auiet ;  and  if  we  can  suppose  him  vexed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  enough  to 
conceal  his  uneasiness. 

The  "  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse"  pro- 
cured its  autnors  more  solid  advantages  than  the 
pleasure  of  fretting  Dryden  ;  for  they  were  both 
speedily  preferred.  Montasiie,  indeed,  obtained 
tne  first  notice,  with  some  degree  of  discontent, 
OS  it  seems,  in  Prior,  who  probably  knew  that 
his  own  part  of  the  performance  was  the  best. 
He  had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  complain  ; 
for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  such  no- 
tice, that  (in  1691)  he  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
fess at  the  Hague  as  secretary  to  the  embassy, 
in  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles,  to  which 
Eorope  has  perhane  scarcely  seen  any  thing 
equal,  was  formed  the  grand  alliance  against 
Louis,  which  at  last  did  not  produce  effects  pro- 
portionate to  the  magnificence  of  the  transaction. 

The  conduct  of  Prior  in  this  splendid  initio^ 
tion  into  public  business,  was  so  pleasing  to 
Rinff  William,  that  he  made  him  one  of  the 
genuemen  of  his  bedchamber ;  and  he  is  stip- 
posed  to  have  paaaed  some  of  the  next  years  m 
the  quiet  cultivation  of  Uteratiure  and  poetry. 

The  deadii  of  Glueen  Mary  (in  1695)  produced 
a  subject  for  all  the  writers  ;  perhaps  no  funeral 
was  ever  so  poetically  attended.  Dryden,  in- 
deed, as  a  man  discountenanced  and  deprived, 
was  silent  ;  but  scarcely  any  other  maker  of 
verses  omitted  to  bring  his  tribute  of  tuneful 
sorrow.  An  emulation  of  elegy  was  universal. 
Maria^  praise  was  not  confin&a  to  the  English 
lan^age,  but  fills  a  great  part  of  the  "  Muss 
Anglicans." 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  courtier, 
was  too  diligent  to  miss  tins  opportunity  of  re- 
spect. He  wrote  a  long  ode,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  by  whom  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  ever  read. 

In  two  years  he  was  secretary  to  another  em- 
bassy, at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  (in  1697  ;||) 
and  next  year  had  the  same  office  at  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  consi- 
dered with  great  distinction. 

As  he  w^os  one  day  surveying  the  apartments 
at  Versailles,  beina;  shown  the  victories  of  Louis, 
painted  by  Le  Brun,  and  asked  whether  the 
Kin»  of  Lowland's  palace  had  any  such  decora- 
tions :  "  The  monuments  of  my  master's  actions,** 
said  he,  "  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but  in  his 
own  house," 

The  pictures  of  Le  Brun  are  not  only  in 
themselves  sufficiently  ostentatious,  but  were 
explained  by  inscriptions  so  arrogant,  that  Boi- 


n  He  received,  in  September,  1697,  a  preseM  oDOO 
f uJness  from  the  Innia  Jitaiices,  for  bis  trouhls  Id  briof^ 
Inff  ovft  ths  timiy  of  |«acs.  —N. 
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lean  and  R>irine  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
lltrjfi  im»r«  simple. 

M*^  wr\««  in  the  followina^  y*ar  at  Loo  vrith  the 
Kin^ ;  from  nhom,  after  a  lon^  audience,  Jie 
ear.  led  orders  to  England,  and  upon  his  arriTal 
l»ec:ime  under-secret  ary  of  st-ite  in  tlie  Elarl  of 
Jenev^B  office  ;  a  pist  which  he  did  not  retain 
lone,  l)ecaase  Jersey  was  removed  ;  but  he  was 
soon  made  commissioner  (>f  trade. 

This  year  ( 1 700)  produced  ono  of  his  1on|![eRt 
and  most  splendid  compositions,  the  *' Carmen 
Sccularc,"  in  wliich  hd  exliausts  ail  his  powers 
of  celebration.  I  mean  not  to  accuse  tiim  of 
flattery  :  he  probably  thonrrht  all  that  ho  wrote, 
and  retained  as  much  veracity  as  can  he  properly 
exacted  from  a  poet  profesatHlly  encomiastic. 
Kinrr  William  supplied  copious  materials  for 
either  verse  or  prose.  His  whole  life  had  been 
action,  and  none  ever  denied  him  the  resplendent 
qualities  of  steady  re^olutiun  and  j>ersonal  cou- 
ra<rp.  He  was  really  in  Prior's  mind  what  he 
represents  him  in  his  verses  ;  he  considered  him 
as  a  hero,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  be 
praised  others  in  compliance  with  the  fashion, 
but  that  in  celebrating  Kin  jr  Wilham  he  followed 
his  inclination.  To  Prior  jnntitiKle  would  dictate 
praise  which  reason  would  not  refuse. 

Amon^  the  advanta<;es  to  arise  from  the  future 
Tcara  of  William's  reign,  he  mentions  a  Society 
lor  useful  Arts,  and  among  them 

Some  that  with  care  true  eloquence  shall  teach, 
Aiid  io  just  idiom:*  fix  our  doubtful  epeech  ; 
That  from  oiir  writers  distant  rralms  may  know 
The  ihanka  we  to  uur  monarrhv  owe, 
And  Khoola  proleifs  our  tongue  through  eveiy  land 
That  has  invoked  bi8  a:d  or  bleiaM  hia  hand. 

Tickcll,  in  his  "  Prospect  of  Peace,"  has  the 
^aine  hope  of  a  new  academy : 

In  happj  chaina  our  darins  lanf  uage  bound, 
ShaU  sport  no  mure  iii  arbitrary  bound. 

Whether  the  similitude  of  those  passages,  which 
exhibit  the  same  thought  on  the  same  occasion, 
proceeded  from  accident  or  imitation,  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Tickell  might  have  been  ira- 
pressed  with  his  expectation  by  Swift's  "  Propo- 
sal for  ascertaining  the  Elnglish  Language,"  then 
lately  published. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701  he  was 
chosen  representative  of  East  Grinstcad.  Per- 
haps it  was  about  this  time  that  he  changed  his 
party';  for  he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
thosie  lords  who  had  persuaded  the  King  to  the 
Partition-treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  had  him- 
self been  ministerially  employed. 

A  great  part  of  Clueen  Anne's  reign  was  a 
time  of  war,  in  which  there  was  little  employ- 
ment for  negotiators,  and  Prior  had  therefore 
leisure  to  make  or  to  polish  verses.  When  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  theversemen, 
Prior,  among  the  rest,  took  care  to  show  his  de- 
jght  in  the  increasing  honour  of  his  country  by 
mo  Epistle  to  Boileau. 

He  published  soon  afterwards  a  volume  of 
mema,  with  the  encomiastic  character  of  his 
aeceased  patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset ;  it  began 
with  the  "  College  Exercise,"  and  ended  with  the 
••  Nut-brt>i»'n  ^1aid." 

The  battle  of  Ramilies  soon  afterwards  (in 
1706)  excited  him  to  another  effort  of  p<>etry. 
On  tfiia  occasion  he  hod  fewer  or  lets  formidable 
dvals  I  tad  U  iwold  be  net  «ft^  to  name  any 


other  composition  nroduccd  by  that  event  which 
is  now  remembericd. 

Every  thing  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns 
of  William  and  Anne  no  prosperous  event  passed 
undignified  l»v  p^xtn'.  In  tl:e  Inst  war,  when 
France  was  disgraced;  and  overjiowered  in  every 
quarter  of  the  plolw^ ;  when  Spain,  coming  to 
her  assistance,  only  shnred  her  calamities,  and 
the  name  of  an  En«Xiislir;iiij  wos  reverenced 
throuoli  Enr<>|n ,  no  p«»f  t  \v;is  lurard  amidst  the 
Srencral  acclaiiialion  ;  tite  innw  of  our  counMl* 
lors  and  herm's  w»j  if.tnisted  to  the  Ciazetteor. 

The  nation  in  time  {jrew  weary  of  the  war,  and 
the  Clueen  grew  wt  ary  of  her  miniKtcrs.  The 
war  wa:«  Imrdi-nsome,  and  the  ministeis  weretn- 
Folent.  llarley  and  his  friends  began  to  Hope 
th:it  they  might,  by  driving  the  whigs  from  cotut 
and  frorii  power,  gratify  at  once  the  Queen  and 
the  people.  There  was  now  a  call  for  wiiteis, 
who  might  convey  intelligence  of  past  aboeee, 
and  show  the  waste  of  public  money,  the  uiirea* 
sonable  conduct  of  the  allies,  the  avarice  of  ge* 
nerals,  the  tyranny  of  minions,  and  the  genml 
danger  of  approaching  rum. 

For  this  purpose  a  paper  called  the  *'  Exami- 
ner" was  periodically  published,  written,  ae  it 
happened,  by  any  wit  of  the  paity,  and  some- 
times,  as  is  said,  by  Mrs.  Manley.  Some  %m 
owned  by  Swift  •  and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Garth*ii 
verses  to  Godolphin  upon  the  loss  of  his  place, 
was  written  by  Prior,  and  answered  by  Addieon, 
who  appears  to  have  known  the  Autlior  eithei 
by  conjecture  or  intelligence. 

The  tories,  who  were  now  in  power,  were  b 
haste  to  end  the  war;  and  Prior,  bcinp  recallel 
(1/10)  to  his  former  employment  of  making  trra^ 
ties,  was  sent  (July,  171  f)  privately  to  Farii^ 
with  propositions  of  peace.  He  was  remeiii* 
bere<l  at  the  French  court ;  and,  rrturninff  In 
about  a  month,  brought  with  him  the  Abbe  Glual- 
tier,  and  Mr.  Mcsnager,  a  minister  fVom  Francei 
iuA'CHted  with  full  powers. 

This  transact  on  not  being  avowed,  Mackay, 
the  master  of  the  Dover  packet-boat,  either  v.ea» 
lously  or  officiously,  seized  Prior  and  his  aeso- 
dates  at  Canterbury.  It  is  easily  supposed  that 
tiiey  were  soon  released. 

I'hc  nerotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's  houti^ 
where  the  Cl»ireij-s  minipters  met  Mesnager, 
(September  20,  1711,)  and  entered  piivatcly 
upon  the  great  business.  The  importance  cf 
Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  him  by 
St.  John  in  his  letter  to  the  Queen. 

"My  Lord  Treasurer  movt<l,  and  all  my 
Lords  were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  Mr.  Prior 
should  he  added  to  those  who  are  einf)OweiTd  te 
sign :  the  reason  for  which  is,  because  lie,  hav- 
ing personally  treated  with  Monsieur  de  Toiry, 
is  the  best  witness  we  can  produce  of  the  acme 
in  which  the  general  preliminary  cn^gcmente 
are  entered  into  ;  b<'sidcs  which,  as  he  is  the  be rt 
vereed  in  matters  of  trade  of  all  your  Majesty*! 
ser^'ants,  who  Have  been  trusted  m  this  aecrvt,  if 
you  should  rhink  tit  to  employ  him  in  the  future 
treaty  of  commerce,  it  Mill  be  of  consequcnre 
that  he  has  been  a  party  concerned  in  conclod 
ing  that  convention  which  must  be  the  nilf  el 
this  treaty." 

The  assembly  of  this  important  night  wee  to 
some  degree  clandestine,  tne  design  of  treetip 
not  beinsr  vct  openly  declared,  and,  when -thii 
whicB  returned  to  power,  wa»  a|;gravatcd  to  4 
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charge  of  bigb  treason ;  though,  as  Prior  re- 
marks in  his  imperfect  answer  to  the  report  of 
the  Com  nittee  of  Secrecy,  no  treaty  ever  was 
mado  without  private  interviews  and  preliminary 
tlisuussions. 

My  bu4no8s  is  not  the  history  of  the  peace, 
b:it  t!ie  lif*  of  Prior.  The  conferences  began  at 
Utrecht,  on  the  first  of  January,  (171 1-12,)  and 
the  £n^lis!i  plenipotentiaries  arriverl  on  the  iU^ 
tt^nth.  Tiie  ministers  of  the  di(}«rent  poten- 
tates confcrrcxl  and  conferred;  bnt  the  peace 
advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier  methods  were 
found  necessary,  and  Boliu|:^hrokc  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  adjust  differences  with  It^ss  formality ; 
Prior  cither  accompanied  him  or  followed  him, 
aad,  after  his  departure,  had  the  appointments 
and  i^thority  of  an  ambassador,  though  no  pub- 
lic chatacter. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  Clueen*s  orders,  the 
eourt  of  Prance  had  been  disgusted ;  and  Bo- 
liiffbroke  says  in  his  letter,  "  Dear  Mat,  hide  the 
nakedness  of  thy  eount'-y,  and  give  the  best 
tam  t'ly  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to 
t!ie  blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not 
much  better  politicians  than  the  French  are 
poets.*' 

Soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on 
a  fjrmal  embassy  to  Paris.  It  is  related  by 
fifoyer,  that  the  intention  was  to  have  joined 
Ptior  in  the  co.Timi  sion,  but  that  Shrewsbury 
nlbsed  to  be  associated  with  a  man  so  meanly 
bom.  Prior  therefore  continued  to  act  without 
a  title  ti.l  the  Duke  returned  next  year  to  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity 
«f  ambas  ador. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance  a  pri- 
vate man,  he  was  treated  wi  n  confidence  by 
Louis,  who  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Glueca, 
written  in  favour  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  **  1 
shall  expect,*'  says  he,  *^  with  impatience,  the 
return  of  Mr.  Prio  •,  whose  conduct  is  very  agree- 
ab  e  to  me."  And  while  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bnry  was  still  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke  wroie  to 
Prior  thus  :  "  Monsieur  de  Torcy  has  a  confi- 
dence in  you  :  make  use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon 
this  occasion,  and  convince  him  thoroughly,  that 
we  man  give  a  different  turn  to  our  parliament 
and  our  people  according  to  tlieir  resolution  at 
this  crisis.** 

Prior*a  public  dignify  and  splendour  com- 
mence J  in  August,  1713,  and  continued  till  the 
August  following ;  but  1  am  afraid  that,  accord- 
inff  to  the  n  «ual  fate  of  greatness,  it  was  attend- 
erT  wi  h  so: no  porplcxitios  and  mortifications. 
Qe  had  not  all  that  is  cufit:>marily  given  to  am- 
bassadors: he  hints  to  the  Clueen,  in  an  imper- 
fee  poem,  tliat  h«>  had  no  service  of  plate ;  and 
it  appeared  by  ihr  debts  which  he  contracted, 
that  his  remiliu.K-cs  were  not  punctually  made. 

On  t'le  first  of  August,  1714,  ensued  the 
downfall  of  the  torirs  and  the  degradaion  of 
Prior.  He  was  recalled,  bui  was  not  able  to 
return,  being  detained  by  the  debts  which  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  contract^  and  which 
vrere  not  discharged  before  March,  though  his 
eld  friend  Montague  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Trea.ury. 

He  returned  then  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
vat  welcomed  on  the  25th  of  March^  by  a  war- 
nut,  but  was,  however,  sufiered  to  Uve  in  his 


own  house,  \mder  the  custody  of  the  messenger, 
till  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  of  which  Mr.  Walpcle  was  chair- 
man, and  Lord  Coningsby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  principal  internigalors ; 
who,  in  th's  exaounatbn,  ot  which  thf>re  is 
printed  an  account  not  unentertaininf,  behaved 
with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent 
authority.  They  are  represented  as  asking  ques- 
tions sometimes  vague,  ^ometimes  insidious,  and 
writing  answers  diflerent  from  those  which  they 
received.  Prior,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
overpowered  b^  their  turbulence ;  for  lie  con- 
fesses that  be  signed  what,  if  he  had  ever  come 
before  a  legal  judicature,  he  should  have  contra 
dieted  or  explained  away.  The  oath  was  ad 
ministered  by  Boscawen,  a  Middlesex  justice, 
who  at  last  was  going  to  write  hb  attestation  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industrious  to  find  some 
charge  against  Oxford  ;  and  asked  Prior,  with 
greet  earnestness,  who  was  present  when  the 
preliminary  articles  were  talked  of  or  signed  at 
iiis  house?  He  told  them,  that  either  the  Eari  of 
Oxford  or  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  absent, 
but  he  could  net  remember  which  ;  an  answer 
which  perplexed  them,  because  it  supplied  no 
accusation  against  either.  '*  Could  any  thing 
be  more  absurd,"  says  he,  **  or  more  inhuman, 
than  to  propose  to  me  a  question,  by  the  an- 
swering of  which  I  might,  according  to  them, 
prove  myself  a  traitor?  And  notwithstanding 
their  solemn  promis.%  that  nothing  which  I  could 
say  should  hurt  myself^  I  had  no  reason  to  trust 
them ;  for  they  violated  that  promise  about  five 
hours  after.  However,  I  owned  I  was  there  pre- 
sent. Whether  this  was  wisely  done  or  not,  1 
leave  to  my  friends  to  detonnine." 

When  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was  told  by 
Walpole,  that  the  committee  were  not  satisfied 
with  his  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  Commons  as  might  nicrii 
favour;  and  that  they  now  thought  a  stricier 
confinement  necessary  than  to  his  own  house. 
"  Here,**  says  he,  "  Boscawen  played  the  moral- 
ist, and  Coningsby  the  Christian,  but  both  very 
awkwardly.**  The  messenger,  in  whose  custody 
he  was  to  be  placed,  was  then  called,  ond  very 
decently  asked  by  Coningsby,  "if  his  house  was 
secured  by  bars  and  bolts  ?'*  The  messenfi[er 
answered,  "  No  !*'  with  astonishment.  Al  which 
Coningsby  very  angrily  said,  "  Sir,  you  mubt 
secure  this  prisoner  ;  it  is  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation :  if  he  escape,  you  shall  answer  for  iL'* 

They  had  alreaidy  printed  their  report;  and 
in  this  examination  were  endeavouring  to  find 
proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  some  time ; 
and  Mr.  Walpole  (June  10,  1715)  moved  for  an 
impeachment  againl  him.  What  made  him  so 
acnmonious  does  not  appear :  he  was  by  nature 
no  liiirster  for  blood.  Prior  was  a  week  after 
committed  to  close  custody,  with  orders  that 
*'  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see  him  with- 
out leave  from  the  speaker.** 

When,  two  years  after,  an  Act  of  Grace  was 
passed,  he  was  excepted,  and  continued  still 
in  custody,  which  he  had  made  less  tedious  by 
Writing  his  "  Alma.**  He  was,  however,  soon 
after  discharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing 
elaeu    Whauver  the  profit  of  his  cnploymeals 
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nigitt  iwTe  bMn,  ho  had  always«pcnt  it ;  mad  at 
the  afce  of  fiAy-three,  was,  with  all  his  abiliiiea, 
in  danger  of  penury,  having  yet  no  solid  revenue 
but  fram  the  fellowship  of  hit  college,  which, 
when  in  his  exaltation  be  was  censured  for  re- 
taining it,  he  said,  he  could  live  upon,  at  lasu 

Being  however  generally  known  and  esteemed, 
lie  was  encouraged  to  add  other  poems  to  those 
which  he  had  printed,  and  to  puulish  them  by 
subscription.  The  expedient  succeeded  bv  thie 
industry  of  many  friends,  who  circulated  the 
proposals,'^  and  the  care  of  some,  who^  it  is  said, 
withheld  the  money  from  him  lest  he  should 
squander  it.  The  price  of  the  volume  was  two 
H^neas ;  the  whole  collection  was  four  tliousand ; 
to  which  Lord  Harley,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  invariably  adhered, 
added  an  emiai  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Down- 
hall,  which  Prior  was  to  enjoy  during  life,  and 
Hark:  V  aAer  his  decease. 

He  nad  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have 
often  wished,  the  power  of  pusing  the  day  in 
eomemplative  tranquillity.  But  it  seems  that 
busy  men  seldom  live  lons^  in  a  state  of  ouieU  It 
is  not  unlikely  tliat  his  health  declined.  lie  com- 
plains of  deaftiess ;  "for,"  says  he,  ''1  took 
uttle  caie  of  my  ears  while  I  was  not  sure  if  my 
head  was  my  own." 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining  life,  I 
have  Ibund  no  account  In  a  letter  to  Swift, 
**Ihave,"  says  he,  *Hreated  Lady  Harriot  at 
Cambridge  (a  fellow  of  a  college  treat ! )  and 
spoke  verses  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap !  What, 
tne  plenipotentiary,  so  far  concerned  in  the 
damned  peace  at  Utrecht — the  man  that  makes 
Bp  half  tne  volume  of  terse  prose,  that  makes  up 
the  report  of  the  committee,  speaking  verses  ! 
Sie  tMtj  komo  turn." 

•  He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  172J, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster ;  where,  on  a 
monument  for  which,  as  the  "last  piece  of  hu- 
man i(anit^,"  he  lefi  five  hundred  pounds,  is  en- 
graven this  epitaph : 

8ui  Temporis  Historiam  meditanii, 

Paulmim  obrepens  Febria 

Operi  aimul  et  Viud  filum  abrupU, 

8cpi.  18,  An.  Dom.  1731.    MlaJU  67. 

H.  S.  E. 

Vir  Eximiufi, 

Sereni88iniia 

Refi  GuLiELMO  Regiraeqiie  Makls 

Id  Congre«sione  K«derau>rum 

Hagae,  anno  16P0,  celebrata 

Deimle  Ma^nT  BritannioB  Lcgatla, 

Turn  lis 

%tfi  aoDO  1697  Pacero  Rra wicxi  confeceniot, 

Turn  lis 

Qnl  apud  Oallos  anuM  proximi*  Legntinnem 

OMerunt,  eod«in  cUam  anno  16:*7  in  Hibernia 

Secretarius: 

Mscnon  In  uuoque  Honurabili  conaeasu 

Eorum 

Qd  anno  1700  ordlnandia  Commercii  nejoiHs 

Qulque  anoo  1711  dirii^endia  Ponorii  rebua, 

Pripaiilfbant, 

Com  MiMioif  ARiua ; 

Poatrenio 

Ab  Kv-sk 

FaHciaaiinn  m«innriao  R«g1nft 

Ad  LVDOVTCOM  XIV.  Gallie  Regem 

MiMua  anno  1  <  U 

Da  Pace  atabilierula, 

(Pace  etiamnum  durante 


•  iwift  obiaload  nksoj  aubscriptioos  for  him  hi  Ire- 


Dlaqm  oc  beirt  Jam  vmtm  fptrtnc  dtmitiiTt,) 

Cnm  fuiuniN  pmeriate  LeratUfi : 

MaTTH^US  prior,  Arm j2er: 

Uul 

Hoa  omne«,  quibua  cumu'atua  e«f,  TUulos 

Humani.atifl,  Ingrn.i,  Erudhiouia  laude 

SufieravU ; 

Cul  entm  naacenii  t'ari  ea  arriaerani  Muar, 

Hunc  Puerum  Seholn  i:ic  Rrgia  perpiiliv|i| 

Juv<  n«ni  in  Collegio  8'ii  Joliannia 

Cantabrigia  o|)timiii  ScieniKM  instruxU; 

Viruin  denique  auxit ;  et  |>crtecit 
Malta  cum  vir.a  Prhicipibiis  cuncuetudo; 

Ita  naiu«,  ita  institi.ius, 

A  Vatum  Cliuro  avelli  nunquHni  potnit, 

Bed  aolebataTpe  rerum  Civilhim  gravitatsm 

AmcBn'iuniin  Litcrarum  Siudiis  condira : 

Et  cum  omne  adeo  Poeiiceir  genua 

Haud  infallcitar  tenuret, 

Turn  In  Fabellia  concinn^  lepid^que  texaixUi 

Mirua  Anifex 

Nen-inem  I  abuii  parem. 

M»c  li:  eralia  aniini  obiertamcnu, 

Quaro  nuilo  II  i  labi>rv  cnnciiteriiit, 

Facile  ii  pcrapexere  quibua  u«u«  eti  Amid , 

Apud  quoa  Urbanitatum  et  Leporum  pJenua 

Cum  ad  rem,  qua  cunque  forte  inciderat, 

Apt^,  vari^,  copjoa^que  aliuderei, 

Interea  nihil  quaesiium,  nih.l  vi  expreaaum 

Vidcbaiur, 

Bed  omnia  uJtm  effluere, 

£t  quaai  jugi  ft  font«  alTatim  exuberire, 

lu  aune  tandem  dub  oa  reliquit, 

£»aetii«  in  Scripiia  Poeia  Elegantioi 

An  in  Convictu  Cornea  Jucundior. 

Of  Prior,  eminent  as  he  was,  both  by  his  abili- 
ties and  station,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
left  by  his  contemporaries ;  the  account  therefore 
must  now  be  destitute  of  his  private  character 
and  familiar  practices.  He  Hv^  at  a  time  when 
the  rage  of  party  detected  all  which  it  was  any 
man*s  interest  to  hide ;  and,  as  little  ill  is  heard  u 
Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  whs  known. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  censure,  for  when 
he  forsook  the  w  bigs, t  under  whose  patro.- age  he 
first  entered  the  world,  he  became  a  lorjr  bO  ar- 
dent and  determinate,  that  he  did  not  willingly 
consort  with  men  of  diflcrent  opinions.  Ue  i»«s 
one  of  the  sixteen  lories  who  met  weekly,  and 
agreed  to  address  each  other  by  the  title  of  ^rs- 
ther ;  and  seems  to  have  adhered,  not  only  by 
concurrence  of  political  designs,  butbv  peculiar 
affection,  to  ilie  Eari  of  Oxford  and  iiis  family. 
With  how  much  confidence  he  was  tru&ted  has 
been  already  told. 

He  was,  nowever,  in  Pope'sf  opinion,  fit  only 
to  make  verses,  and  less  Qualified  for  business 
than  Addison  himself.  Tliis  was  surely  said 
without  consideration.  Addison,  exalted  to  a 
high  place,  was  forced  into  degradation  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  incapacity  ;  Prior,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  men  very  capable  of  estimating  his 
value,  having  been  secretary  to  one  embas.<<yy 
had,  when  great  alijiiiies  were  again  wanted, 
the  same  otiire  another  time;  and  was,  aAer 
so  much  eX[)crience  of  his  knowledge  and  dex- 
terity, at  labt  »ent  to  transact  a  negotiation  in  the 
highest  degree  arduous  and  important,  for  \\  hich 
he  was  qualified,  among  otiier  itsquisites,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bolingbroke,  by  his  influctice  upon 
the  French  minister,  and  by  skill  in  qufsticns  i4 
commerce  above  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  rf  life,  it 
is  too  late  to  get  much  intelligence.  One  of  hit 
answers  to  a  boasiful  Frenchman  has  been  r^ 
lated ;  and  to  an  impertinent  he  made  anoihtr 
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eqaidir  proper.  During  hid  embassy,  lie  sat  at 
th«J  opera  by  a  man,  who,  in  his  rapture,  accom- 
nmied  with  his  own  voice,  the  principal  sijiger. 
Priir  fell  to  railing  at  the  pcrfornKsr  with  all  the 
te«*in^  of  reproach  that  he  could  ollect,  till  the 
Frenchman^  ceasinj^  from  his  song,  began  to  ex- 
pos .ulaie  wir.h  him  tor  his  harsh  censure  ofa  man 
who  was  confessedly  tho  omameni  of  the  sta^. 
••I  kniw  all  that,"  says  the  ambassador,  ^'rnaia 
il  chante  si  liaut.,  que  je  nc  ssaurois  vous  en- 
tendre." 

In  a  eay  French  company,  where  eyery  one 
■ang  a  Tittle  song  or  stanza,  of  whicli  tlie  burden 
wii,  "Binniasons  la  Melancholie  :'*  when  it 
cime  to  his  turn  to  sins^,  aller  the  performance  of 
A  young  lady  that  sat  next  him,  he  produced 
these  extemporary  lines : 

MaU  cette  rnix,  et  ceii  beaux  jeuz. 
Font  Cupidnn  trap  dani^ereax ; 
Et  je  Muis  iri«te  qiiand  je  crie, 
Bannissona  la  Melancholie. 

Tradition  represen^^  him  as  willing  to  descend 
from  the  dignt'.y  of  ths  poet  and  statesman  to 
the  low  delighis  of  mean  company.  His  Chloe 
probably  was  sometimes  ideal ;  but  the  woman 
with  whom  he  cohabited  wa^  a  despicable  drab* 
of  the  lowest  spceies.  One  of  his  wenches,  per- 
haps Chloe,  while  he  was  absent  from  his  house, 
stole  his  plate,  and  ran  away ;  as  was  related  by 
ft  woman  who  had  been  his  servant.  Of  this 
propensity  to  sordid  converse  I  hare  seen  an  ac- 
sount  S3  se-nously  ridiculous,  that  it  seems  to  de- 
serve insertion-t 

"  I  have  been  assured  that  Prior,  after  having 
spent  tlie  evening  with  Oxf)rd,  Bolingbroke, 
Pope,  and  Swifl,  would  go  and  smoke  a  pipe, 
ana  d  -ink  a  boule  of  ale,  with  a  common  soldier 
and  bis  w  f^,  in  Long  Acre,  before  he  went  to 
bed  J  not  from  any  rcmiins  of  the  lowness  of  his 
originil,  as  ono  s:\iii,  but,  I  suppose,  that  his 
ficultie<«, 

Strain'd  m  the  height. 

In  that  cele!«ilal  o^lhiquy  siiblimp, 

Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down,  anil  sought  repair/* 

Poor  Prior,  why  was  he  si  s!rained,  and  in 
such  want  of  repair^  at':er  a  canv.Msaiion  with 
row,  not,  in  the  opinion  o{  tlic  w  .rid,  much 
wiser  th  in  himsc'f  ?  B  it  surh  arc  the  conceits 
of  speculaiisfs,  who  strain  ihoir  facnltifi  to  find 
in  a  min-i  what  lies  up  >n  thf;  surfice. 

His  opinions,  so  fur  as  tlio  means  of  judpfin^ 
are  left  us,  seem  to  have  hcpn  richt ;  hut  l\is  life 
was,  it  seems,  irregular,  negligent,  and  s<mc(ual. 

Prior  has  written  witli  great  variety ;  and 
his  variety  hn^  marie  him  popular.  He  has  tried 
all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and 
has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or 
disffrace. 

His  works  may  be  di?l  inrtly  considered,  as  com- 
prising Tales,  Love-versesj  Occasional  Poems, 
"Alma"  and  "t>olomon." 

His  Tales  h  vc  obtained  general  approbation, 
beinff  written  with  great  familiarity  and  great 
sprightliaess  ;  the  language  is  easy,  but  seldom 
giross,  and  the  numbers  smooth,  without  appear- 
ance of  care.  Of  these  Tales  there  are  only 
four.  "The  Ladle  ;»♦  which  is  introduced  by  a 
preface,  neither  necessary  nor  pleasing,  neither 
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graye  nor  merry.  "  Paulo  Purganti ;"  which 
has  likewise  a  preface,  but  of  more  value  than 
the  Tale.  "  Ilans  Gravel,*'  not  over  decent ; 
and  "  Prologenes  and  Apellcs,"  an  obi  story, 
mingled,  by  an  affectation  not  disagreeable,  with 
mooem  images.  "The  young  Gentleman  in 
Love"  has  hardly  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
Tale.  I  know  not  whether  he  be  tlie  original 
author  of  any  tale  which  he  has  gi\-en  us.  The 
adventure  of  "Hans  Gravel"  has  passed  throucrh 
many  successions  of  merry  witj ;  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Ariosto's  "Satires,"  and  is  perhaps  yet 
older.  But  the  merit  of  such  stories  is  the  art 
of  telling  them. 

In  his  amorous  effusions  he  is  less  happy  ;  for 
they  are  not  dictated  bv  nature  or  by  passion, 
and  have  neither  gallantry  nor  tenderness. 
They  have  tho  coldness  of  Cowley,  without  his 
wit,  the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilful  versifier,  re- 
solved at  all  adventures  to  write  something 
about  Ghloe,  and  trying  to  be  amorous  by  dint 
of  study.  His  fictions  therefore  arc  mytholo- 
gical. Venus,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek 
epigram,  asks  when  she  was  seen  naked  and 
bai&ng.  Then  Gupid  is  «m*»failrfn;  then  Gupid 
is  disarmed;  then  he  loses  his  daits  to  Gany- 
mede ;  then  Jupitnr  sends  him  a  summons  by 
Mercury.  Then  Ghloe  goes  a  hunting,  with  an 
teoff  qmcer  frraeefid  al  her  side ;  Diana  mistakes 
her  for  one  of  her  n^rmphs,  and  Gupid  laughs  at 
the  blunder.  All  this  is  surely  despicable';  and 
even  when  he  tries  to  act  the  lover,  without  the 
help  of  gods  or  goddesses,  his  thoughts  are  una^ 
fecting  or  remote.  He  talks  not  "like  a  man  of 
this  world." 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays  is 
"  Henry  and  Emma ;"  a  dull  and  tedious  dia- 
logue, which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  man^ 
nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  The  example 
of  Emma,  who  resolves  to  follow  an  outlawed 
murderer  wherever  fear  and  guilt  shall  drive 
him,  deserves  no  imitation ;  and  the  experiment 
by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady's  eonstancy,  is 
such  as  must  end  either  in  infamy  to  her,  or  in 
disappointment  to  himself. 

His  Occasional  Poems  neccsparily  lost  part  of 
their  A'alue,  as  their  occasions,  heing  less  remem- 
bered, raised  less  emotion.  Some  of  them, 
however,  arc  preserved  by  their  inherent  excel- 
lence. The  burlesque  of  Boilcau's  Ode  on 
Namur  has,  in  some  parts,  sneh  airiness  and 
lenty  a*?  will  always  procure  it  readers,  even 
among  those  who  cannot  compare  it  with  tho 
original.  Tho  epistle  to  Boileau  is  not  so  happv. 
The  poems  to  tlie  King  arc  now  penised  only 
by  young  students,  who  read  mendy  that  they 
may  learn  to  write  ;  and  of  the  "Carmen  Secu- 
lare,"  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  1  might  praise 
or  censure  it  by  capnce,  without  danger  of 
detection ;  for  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
laboured  through  it?  Yet  the  time  has  been 
when  this  neglected  work  was  so  popular,  that  it 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  no  common  master. 

His  poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramilies  is  neces- 
sarily tedious  by  the  form  of  the  stanza :  an 
uniform  mass  of  ten  lines  thirty-five  times  re- 
peated, inconsequential  and  slightly  connected, 
must  weary  both  the  car  and  the  understanding 
His  imitation  of  Spenser,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally in  /  ween  and  /  wfet,  without  exclusion 
of^  later  modes  of  speech,  makes  his  poem 
neiUier  ancient  nor  modern.    His  mmtioa  of 
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yimm  and  BeUona,  aiicl  hw  eompariflon  of  Mart- 
boroufrti  to  the  eagle  that  beara  the  thunder  of 
Jupiter,  are  all  puerile  and  unnflTcctinii;;  and  yet 
owre  despicable  ia  the  loo^  talc  told  by  Lewii 
in  his  despair  of  Brute  and  Tro^novante,  and 
the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  with  hia  sunlHcs  of  (he 
raven  and  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion.  By  the 
help  of  such  easy  fictioniL  and  Tolgar  topics, 
without  acquaintance  with  life,  and  without 
knowIedjTo  of  art  or  nature,  a  poem  of  any 
lenjgth,  cold  and  lifeless  like  this,  may  bo  eanly 
Wiitten  oi\any  subject 

In  his  £pili>frues  to  PJutdra  and  to  Luciut  he 
ia  very  happily  facetious ;  but  in  the  prologue 
before  the  Ctuecn,  the  pedant  has  found  nia  way, 
with  Mincr\'a,  Perseus,  and  Andromeda. 

His  epifframs  and  lighter  pieces  are,  like 
those  of  otiieni,  sometimes  elegant,  sometiinea 
trifling,  and  sometimes  dull ;  among  the  beat 
are  the  '*  Camclion,'*  and  the  epitaph  on  John 
and  Joan, 

Scarcely  any  one  (.f  our  poets  haa  written  so 
much  and  translated  so  little;  the  version  of 
Callimachua  is  anfikicntly  liceotioua ;  the  para- 
phrase on  St  Paul*a  Exhortation  to  Chanty  is 
eminently  beautiful. 

**  Alma"  is  written  m  professed  imitation  of 
**  Hudibraa,**  and  has  at  loaat  one  accidental 
resemblance :  **  H  udibraa**  wants  a  plan,  because 
it  ia  left  imperfect;  **AIma**  is  imperfect,  be- 
cause it  seems  never  to  have  had  a  plan.  Prior 
appears  not  to  have  proposed  to  liimself  any  drift 
or  deaign,  but  to  have  written  the  casual  dictates 
of  the  present  moment 

What  Horace  said,  when  ho  imitated  Liici- 
itiia,  might  be  said  of  Butler  by  Prior ;  his  num- 
bert  were  not  smooth  or  neat.  Prior  excelled 
him  in  versiticatJon :  but  he  was,  like  Horace, 
ifmaUore  minwr :  he  had  not  Butler*s  exuberance 
of  matter  and  variety  of  illustration.  The 
spangles  of  wit  which  he  could  afford  he  knew 
bow  to  polish  ;  but  lie  wanted  the  bullion  of  his 
master.  Butler  fxturs  out  a  neirligent  profusion, 
oeruin  of  the  weight,  but  careless  of  tne  stamp. 
Prior  has  comparatively  little,  but  with  that 
little  he  makes  a  fipc  show.  *<AIma''  has 
many  admirers,  and  was  the  only  piece  among 
Prior'a  works,  of  which  Pope  said  that  he  should 
wish  to  be  the  author. 

"Solomon"  i»  the  Mojk  to  whicli  he  intrusted 
the  protection  of  his  nnmo,  and  which  lie  expect- 
ed siiceeeding  ages  to  reganl  witli  vcnrraiion. 
His  afT^ction  was  natural ;  it  had  undoubtedly 
been  written  with  firo^t  labour ;  and  who  ie 
willing  to  think  that  he  ha?  hcon  labouring  in 
vain  7  He  ]\w\  infuse'l  in  o  it  mu'.rh  knowledge 
and  much  thoucht ;  had  <>nf>n  poIi>h?d  it  to  elc- 
gance^  often  di^rnitied  it  with  splnndoiir,  and 
sometimes  hci<:rhtencd  it  to  sublimitv:  \i^  per- 
ceived in  it  many  exccllonci<'8,  and  did  not  dis- 
cover that  it  wanted  that  without  which  all 
others  are  of  small  avail,  tlic  power  of  engaging 
attention  and  alluring  curiosity. 

Tediousnesa  ia  tho  most  fatal  of  all  faults : 
negligences  or  errors  are  single  and  U)cal,  but 
tecnoaaneaa  pervades  the  wliole ;  other  faults  are 
censured  and  forgotten,  hut  the  power  of  ted»- 
oosoew  propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the 
6rst  hour,  ia  more  weary  the  aecond  ;  as  bodies 
forced  into  motbn  contrary  to  their  tendency 
piaa  loore  fad  note  alowly  tbrouglb  ervy  «uc- 


Unhappily  thii  pernieioua  failure  is  that  wiiich 
an  author  ia  leaat  able  to  discover.  We  are  ael- 
dom  tiresome  to  ourselves ;  end  the  act  of  c«hii* 
position  fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  chaafe 
of  bngwq^e  and  succession  of  imajres;  every 
couplet  when  produced  is  new,  and  novelty  ia  the 
great  source  of  pleasure.  Pe^  haps  no  nuin  ever 
thought  a  line  anperflooua  when  he  fiist  wrolp 
it,  or  contracted  his  woik  till  his  <  btdlitiona  of 
invention  had  subsided.  And  even  if  he  should 
control  his  desire  of  immediate  renown,  aad 
keep  his  work  nine  years  unpublished,  he  wJl 
be  still  the  author,  and  still  in  danger  of  deceiv- 
ing himself:  and  if  he  consults  hi.  friends,  Jm 
will  probably  find  men  who  have  more  kindnota 
than  judgment,  or  more  fear  to  offend  than  de- 
sire to  ip"»rurt. 

Tho  tcdiousness  of  this  poem  proceed!*  doC 
from  the  uniformity  of  tlie  subject,  for  it  is  anfi* 
citmtly  diversified,  but  from  the  continued  teiMr 
of  the  narration  ;  in  which  Solomon  relatea  the 
successive  vicissitudes  of  his  own  mind,  witfa> 
out  the  intervention  of  any  other  apeakcr,  or  tilt 
mention  of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be  Afan^e 
the  rcailer  is  onlv  to  learn  what  he  th<inght,  aad 
to  bo  told  that  be  thouglit  wrong;  The  event 
of  every  experiment  is  foreseen,  and  tlieiefovl 
the  process  ia  not  much  regarded. 

Yet  tlio  work  is  far  from  deper^ing  to  be  n»" 
glcctcd.  He  that  shall  peruse  it  wilibe  able  to 
mark  many  passages  to  which  he  may  recur  ISir 
instruction  or  delight;  many  from  which  thn 
poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the  philosopher  to 
reason. 

If  Prior's  jwctry  be  generally  considered,  hi$ 
praise  will  be  that  of  correctness  and  induatiyy 
rather  than  of  compass,  of  comprehension,  or 
activity  o(  fancy,  lie  never  made  any  effintof 
invention :  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues  of 
common  thoughts  ;  and  his  smaller,  which  coi^ 
sist  of  light  images  or  single  conceits,  are  ootf 
always  his  own.  I  have  traced  him  among  the 
French  epigrammatists,  and  have  been  informod 
that  he  poached  for  prey  among  obscure  authon. 
Tho  "Thief  and  Cordelier"  is,  I  suppose,  geno- 
rally  consideriti  as  an  eri^nal  production  ;  m"^ 
how  much  jui^tice  this  epigram  may  tell,  wh 
was  written  by  Georgius  Sabinus,  a  poet  A 
little  known  or  read,  though  once  the  friend  il 
Luther  and  Mclancthon  : 

De  8acf:rdote  Furem  contolante, 

Qi-Wlam  racriflcu^  (urrm  cnmitatus  euntem 

Hue  ulii  iltit  8ouir*»  raniifiriiia  necL 
Ne  fcis  mo  mus.  ft  I ;  minmi  convh  a  Tonantls 

Jam  cum  caliiibus  (a!  modo  credis)  eilt. 

ni'J  gerii-Ms,  si  vera  mi  hi  solatia  pmbea, 
Hf^rn^d  avu«i  8Ui»cri»»  His  meiw «  ro,  rerert 

Sjx  r'ifxcuH  contra  ;  mihi  non  C(  nrivii  fas  ett 
D«'C<ru,  j«»j»mans  hac  e«U»  luce  nihiL 

AV  hat  ho  lia»  valuable  he  owes  to  bis  diligeoeo 
and  his  judgment      His  diligence  has  yutttf 

fdaccd  liim  among  the  most  correct  of  the  any- 
ish  poet*  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  rcso* 
lutcly  endeavoured  at  correctness.  He  xicrcf 
sacrifices  accuracy  to  hat-tc,  nor  indulges  hinwHf 
in  contemptuous  negligence,  or  impatient  idli^ 
ncss:  he  has  no  careless  lines,  or  entanfiUd  99f 
timents :  his  words  are  nicely  selected,  and  fm 
thoughts  fully  expanded.  «  this  part  of  U| 
character  so&ra  an  abatement,  it  must  be  fiM 
the  disproportioa  of  hia  rhyme*,  whkb  have  Ml 
ilwayi  iiflWent  ooiMononee,  and  fiom  tho  M. 
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of  broken  lines  Into  his  "Solomon ;" 
tmt  perhaps  he  thought,  like  Cowley,  tb«t 
hemifltichs  ought  to  1^  admitted  into  heroic 
poetry. 

He  had  apparently  such  rectitude  of  judgment 
mt  secured  him  from  everything  that  approached 
to  the  ridiculous  or  absurd ;  but  as  laws  opNerate 
in  civil  agency  not  to  the  excitement  of  virtue, 
but  the  repression  of  wickedness,  so  iudsment 
in  the  operations  of  intellect  can  hinder  faults, 
but  not  produce  excellence.  Prior  is  never  low, 
nor  veiT  often  sublime.  It  is  said  by  Lon^nus 
of  Eunpides,  that  he  forces  himself  sometimes 
into  grandeur  by  violence  o^  effort,  as  the  lion 
kindles  his  fury  bv  the  lashes  of  his  own  tail. 
Whatever  Prior  obtains  above  mediocrity  seems 
tlie  effjrt  of  struggle  and  of  toil.  He  has  many 
vi^orfHis,  but  few  happy  lines  i  he  has  every 
thmg  by  purchajtc,  ana  nothing  by  gift ;  he  had 
no  nightly  visitations  of  the  muse,  no  infusions 
of  sentime^nt  or  felicities  of  fancy. 

His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  of 
any  amon?  the  successors  of  Dryden  ;  he  bor- 
rows no  lucky  turns,  or  commodious  modes  of 
language  from  his  predecessors.  His  phrases 
are  original,  but  they  are  sometimes  harsh :  as 
he  inherited  no  elegances,  none  has  he  bequeath- 
ed. His  expression  has  every  mark  of  laborious 
study ;  the  line  seldom  seems  to  have  been 
formed  at  once ;  the  words  did  not  come  till  they 
were  called,  and  were  then  put  by  constraint 
into  their  places,  where  they  do  their  doty,  hot 
do  it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compositions  there 
may  he  found  more  rigid  stateliness  than  graoe- 
fardisrnity. 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent ;  what 
he  received  from  Dryden  he  did  not  lose ;  nei- 
ther did  he  increase  the  difBculty  of  writinff  by 
unnecessary  severity,  but  uses  tnplels  and  Alex- 
andrines without  scruple.  In  his  preface  to  *'  So- 
"iomon"  he  proposes  some  improvements,  by  ex- 
tcndint;  the  sense  from  one  couplet  to  another, 
with  variety  ol*  pauses.  This  he  has  attempted, 
but  without  success ;  his  intemipted  hnes  are 
un  pi  easing,  and  his  sense  as  less  distinct  is  less 
striking. 

He  has  altered  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  as  a 
bouse  is  altered  by  building  another  in  its  place 
of  a  different  form.    With  how  little  resem- 


blance he  has  formed  his  new  stanza  to  thU  #f 
his  master,  these  specimens  will  show ; 

SFENSBR* 

8he  flying  fbM  from  Heaven's  hated  dice, 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discover  d  wide, 
Fled  to  the  waeteful  wilderneee  apace. 


From  living;  eyee  her  open  ahitme  to  hide. 
And  lurlt'd  in  nicks  ana  cares  long  iinesp7>d, 
But  that  fair  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  Mr, 


Did  in  thAt  ensile  afierwardi  abide. 

To  rest  tlicmselvas,  and  weary  puw'rs  repair. 

Where  store  ihey  found  of  all,  that  daia:/  waa  and  rara 


To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies. 
Soon  as  the  risine  eagle  cuts  the  air : 
The  shaggy  wolf  unseen  and  trembling  lies, 
When  the  lioarse  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near. 
ni-starrM  did  we  our  fttrts  and  hues  forsake, 
To  dare  our  British  foes  to  optui  flglit : 
Our  conquest  we  by  stratagem  shuukl  make : 
Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  fliehL 
»Tie  ours,  by  crall  and  by  surprise  to  giifn : 
*Tia  theirs  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  in  the  plain. 

By  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he  has 
avoided  difficulties ;  nor  am  I  snre  tliat  he  has 
lost  any  of  the  power  of  pleasing :  but  he  no 
longer  mutates  Spenser. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regu- 
larity of  measure;  for,  when  he  commenced 
poet,  he  had  not  recovered  from  our  Pindaric 
infatuation ;  but  he  probably  lived  to  bo  con- 
vincedy  that  the  essence  of  verse  is  order  and 
consonance. 

ITis  numbers  are  such  as  mere  diligence  may 
attain  ;  they  seldom  offend  the  ear,  and  seldom 
soothe  it ;  they  commonly  want  airiness,  lights 
ness,  and  facility :  what  is  smooth  is  not  soft. 
His  verses  always  roll,  but  they  seldom  flow. 

A  survey  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Prior 
may  exemplify  a  sentence  which  he  doubtless 
understooG  well,  when  he  read  Horace  at  his 
uncle^s ;  "  the  vessel  long  retains  the  scent  which 
it  first  receives."  In  his  private  relaxation  he 
revived  the  tavern,  and  in  nis  amorous  pedantry 
he  exhibited  the  college.  But  on  higher  occa- 
sions, and  nobler  subjects,  when  habit  was  over- 
powered by  the  necessity  of  reflection,  lie  want- 
ed not  wisdom  as  a  statesman,  or  elcganco  as  a 
poet 
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TVri.i.iAM  CoNORRVE  descended  from  a  family 
in  Staffordshire,  of  so  great  antiquity  that  it 
claiins  a  place  among  the  few  that  extend  their 
line  hnyond  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  was  the 
•on  of  William  Congreve,  second  son  of  Richard 
Congreve,  of  Congreve  and  Stratton.  He  visit- 
ed, once  at  least,  the  residence  of  his  ancestors; 
and,  I  believe,  more  places  than  one  are  still 
shown,  in  groves  and  gardens,  where  he  is  re- 
lated to  have  written  his  "  Old  Bachelor.'' 

Keithor  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  cer- 


tainly known :  if  the  inscription  upon  his  monu- 
ment be  true,  he  was  bom  in  1672.  For  iho 
place,  it  was  said  by  himself,  that  he  owed  his 
nativity  to  England,  and  by  every  body  else,  that 
he  was  born  in  Ireland.  Southern  mentioned 
him,  with  sharp  censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly 
disowned  his  native  country.  The  biographers 
assign  his  nativitv  to  Bardsa,  near  Leeds,  in 
Yorkshire,  from  the  account  given  by  himself, 
as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 
To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has  told 
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Um  tn  th  abmit  hii  own  birth,  is,  in  appearance, 
to  be  very  deficient  in  candour;  yet,  nobody 
can  live  long  without  knowing  that  falsehoods  of 
convenience  or  vanity,  fiilaehoods  from  which  no 
evil  iinmediately  visible  ensues,  except  the  ge- 
neral degradatbn  of  human  testimony,  are  very 
Ughily  uttered  ;  and,  once  uttered,  are  sullenly 
supported.  Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  tiiought 
a  ri<Ti>rr>as  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a 
pelty  lie  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  continued  it 
afterwards  by  false  dates  ;  thinking  himselt' ob- 
liged in  honour^  says  his  admirer,  to  maintain 
wha>,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  bom,  he  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Kilkcmny,  and  afterwards  at  Dub- 
lin, bis  father  having  some  military  employment 
tliat  stationed  him  in  Ireland  ;  but,  after  having 
passed  through  the  usual  preparatory' studies,  as 
may  he  reasonably  supposed,  with  great  celerity 
and  success,  his  father  thought  it  proper  to  as- 
sign him  a  profession  by  wliich  something  mifirht 
be  gotten ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  study 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  lived  for 
several  years,  but  with  very  little  attention  to 
statutes  or  reports. 

His  di5tpo8ition  to  become  an  anthor  appeared 
very  early,  as  he  very  early  felt  that  force  of 
imagination,  and  possessed  that  copiousness  of 
sentiment,  by  which  intellectual  pleasure  can  be 
given.  His  tirst  performance  was  a  novel,  called 
**  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled  :"  it 
is  praised  by  the  biographers,  who  quote  some 
part  of  the  preface,  that  is,  indeed,  for  such  a 
time  of  Life,  uncommonly  judicious.  I  would 
rather  praise  it  than  read 'it 

His  first  dramatic  labour  was  «  The  Old  Ba- 
chelor ;"  of  which  he  says,  in  his  defence  against 
Collier,  "  that  comedy  was  written,  as  several 
know,  some  yeare  before  it  was  acted.  When  I 
wrote  it,  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  stage ;  but 
did  it  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from 
a  fit  of  sickness.  Aflerwardh,  through  my  in- 
discretion, it  was  seen,  and,  in  some  little  time 
more,  it  was  acted ;  and  I,  through  the  remain- 
der of  my  indiscretion,  suflered  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  prosecution  of  a  difiicult  and 
thanklcM  study,  and  to  be  involved  in  a  perpetual 
war  with  knaves  and  fools.*' 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  afiectation  in  au- 
thors of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thing  by 
chance.  "The  Old  Bachelor"  was  written  for 
amusement  in  the  languor  of  convalescence. 
Yet  it  is  apparently  compose<l  with  great  elabo- 
rateness ot  dialogue,  and  ince^tsant  ambition  of 
wit  The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it  iHy 
indeed,  a  very  wonderful  performance :  for, 
whenever  written,  it  was  acted  (1693)  when  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old  ;  and 
was  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr. 
Southern,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring.  Dryden  said, 
that  he  never  had  seen  such  a  firat  play ;  but 
they  found  it  deficient  in  some  things  requisite 
to  the  success  of  its  exhibition,  and,  by  their 
greater  experience,  fitted  it  for  the  stage.  South- 
ern used  to  relate  of  one  comedy,  probably  of 
this,  that,  when  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players, 
he  proBOUDced  it  so  wretchedly,  that  tfiey  had 
almost  rejected  it ;  but  they  were  aflerwards  so 
well  perMMMied  of  its  excellence,  that,  for  half 
ft  ymr  befort  it  was  acted,  the  manager  ftUowod 
tfatliMHb 


Few  playa  have  ever  been  so  beneficial  to  the 
writer;  for  it  procured  hhn  the  patronage  of 
Halifax,  who  immediately  made  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  licensmg  coaches,  and  soon 
afler  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Fipe-office,  and 
another  in  the  Customs  of  six  hundred  |>ounds 
a-ycar.  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely 
have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  witli  hit 
writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  re- 
quires some  consideration.  As  the  lighter  spe» 
cies  of  dramatic  poetry  professes  the  imitation 
of  common  life,  of  real  manners,  and  daily  in- 
cidents, it  apparently  pre-supposes  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  many  characters,  and  exoct  cb- 
servation  of  the  passin*;  woild;  the  difficulty 
therefore  is,  to  conceive  how  this  knowledge  can 
be  obtained  by  a  boy. 

But  if  "The  Old  Bachelor"  be  more  nearly 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  thoM 
comedies  which  may  be  made  by  a  mind  vigoiv 
ous  and  acute,  and  furnished  with  comic  cha- 
ractere  by  the  perusal  of  other  poets,  without 
much  actual  commerce  with  mankind.  The  dia 
logue  is  one  constant  reciprocation  of  concdta, 
or  clash  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows  necesaaf 
rily  from  the  occasion,  or  is  dictated  by  nature. 
The  characters,  boih  of  men  and  women,  aro 
either  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those  of  Heart- 
well  and  the  ladies ;  or  easy  and  common,  as 
Wiitol,  a  tame  idiot,  Bluff,  a  swaggering  cow- 
ard, and  Fondlewife,  a  jealous  puritan;  and 
the  catastrophe  arises  from  a  mistake  not  very 
probably  produced,  by  marrying  a  woman  in  « 
mask.^ 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these  dedno> 
tions  are  made,  will  still  remain  the  work  of  vei^ 
powerful  and  fertile  facidties ;  the  dialogue  if 
Quick  and  sparkling,  the  incidents  such  as  Beat 
tne  attention,  and  the  wit  so  exuberant,  that  i* 
**  o*er-informs  its  tenement" 

Next  year  he  gave  another  specimen  of  hm 
abilities  m  "The  Double  Dealer,"  which  was 
not  received  witn  equal  kindness.  He  writes  to 
his  patron,  the  Lord  Halifax,  a  dedication,  in 
which  ho  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  reader  to 
that  which  found  few  friends  among  the  audi- 
ence.  These  apoloipes  are  always  useless :  "  d« 
gustibus  non  est  disputandum ;'"  men  may  be 
convinced,  but  they  cannot  bo  pleased  against 
their  will.  But,  though  taste  is  obstinate,  it  is 
very  variable ;  nd  time  often  prevails  when 
arguments  have  failed. 

Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  tliose  plays 
the  honour  of  her  presence ;  and  when  slie  died, 
soon  after,  Congreve  testified  his  gratitude  by  a 
despicable  efiusion  of  elegiac  pastoral ;  a  com- 
position in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  nothing 
IS  new. 

In  anoUier  year  (1695)  his  prolific  pen  pro- 
duced "Love  for  Love,"  a  comedy  of  nearer  al- 
liance to  life,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manners 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  character  of 
Foresight  was  then  common.  Dryden  calculated 
nativities :  both  Cromwell  and  King  William 
had  their  lucky  days :  and  Shaflesbury  himself, 
though  he  haa  no  religion,  was  said  to  regard 
predictions.  The  Sailor  is  not  accounted  veiy 
natural,  but  he  is  very  pleasant 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  New  Theatre^ 
under  the  directioii  of  Betterton,  tbe  tragedmni 
whwilw  iiyi|ifii!,twroytMSsftwwMds,(ii»7,l 
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"The  Mourning  Bride,"  a  trasrHy,  no  writtc-n 
M  to  ihow  him  sufficiently  qualifrxl  for  either 
kind  of  dramatic  poetrr. 

fn  this  play,  of  wh^ch,  wh^n  ho  aflcnrards 
iwised  it,  he  reduced  the  Yersification  to  ^eater 
regularity,  therr  w  more  bn.«tle  than  aentiment, 
the  plot  is  huMV  :•  ><!  intricate,  and  the  events 
t«ke  hold  on  tfic  ultention  ;  but  except  a  very 
few  pa.«sa^es,  wo  are  rather  amuflcd  with  noise, 
«nd  pcrplexerl  with  stratujreni,  than  entertainecl 
with  any  lni<«  delineation  of  natural  characters. 
This,  however,  was  received  with  more  benevo- 
Imce  than  any  other  of  his  works,  and  still  con- 
tinnes  to  he  acted  and  applauded. 

But  whatever  oSjections  may  he  made  either 
to  his  comic  or  tragic  excellence,  thny  are  lo.^t  at 
once  in  the  hlaze  of  admiration,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  ho  had  produced  these  four  plays 
before  he  had  parsed  his  twenty-finh  year ;  be- 
lore  other  men,  even  such  as  are  flome  time  to 
■hine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their  probation 
of  literature,  or  presume  to  hop*>  for  any 'other 
notice  than  surh  as  i^lHsstowed  on  dilij^nce  and 
inquiry.  Amonff  all  the  efforts  of  eariy  genius, 
which'  literary  history  records,  I  doubt  wheUier 
nny  one  can  be  produced  that  more  surpasses  the 
common  limits  of  nature  than  the  plays  of  Con- 
greve. 

About  thiii  time  be^ran  the  Ions  continued  con- 
troversy betwe,-»n  Collier  and  the  poets.  In  the 
rei^  of  Charles  th«>  First,  the  puritans  had  rais4^ 
ft  violent  clamour  a^inst  the  drama,  which  they 
considered  as  an  entortninmont  not  lawful  to 
Christians,  an  (ipiMio'i  hold  by  them  in  common 
with  the  I'lum-'i  uf  II  )me;  and  Prynne  publish- 
ed "Hi«tri«>-\fastix,"  a  huge  volume,  in  which 
tta^e-plavs  were  censured.  The  outrajrea  and 
crimes  of  the  puritans  hroutrht  af^erwaras  their 
whole  system  i>f  doctrine  into  disrepute,  and 
fiom  the  Restoration  the  poets  and  players  were 
left  at  «iui  .*t ;  for  to  have  molosted  them  would 
iMve  had  the  ap|V'aranco  of  tendency  to  puri- 
tani  -al  niali!;iiity. 

This  daii-T.  however,  was  worn  away  by 
ti-n*? ;  an  1  C.>!li-.T,  a  ti-^n'e  anil  imphicable  non- 
jurt^r.  krrw  that  an  attack  upt^n  the  theatre 
%rotiU  n.'\.T  Miak"*  him  sU"",HVttMl  for  a  puritan  ; 
h*  thL'r\M*»n' .  It.<?^  ivi!iiishiHi  •*  A  sh-^r!  View  of 
the  l"n  i  ^".I'.ry  arvi  rmfanrMU'ss  of  tli-»  Knslivh 
I  b»  ;:  -^  :•  u.tS  :i4\  oOfT  nu>live  than  n^ 
■;al  a-xi  fK^nrvet  nulvynation.     lie  was 
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answers.  Congreve,  a  very  youn^r  man,  elatc-d 
with  success,  and  impatient  of  censure,  assum- 
ed an  air  of  confidence  and  security.  His  chief 
artifice  of  controversy  b  to  retort  upon  his  a<l- 
versary  his  own  words  ;  he  is  very  an  pry,  and, 
hopina  to  ranquer  Collier  with  his  own  wVaponn, 
allows  himself  in  the  use  of  every  term  of  con- 
tumely and  contempt:  but  he  has  the  sword 
without  the  arm  of  Scmnderbee  ;  he  has  his  an- 
lA^onist's  coarseness,  but  not  his  strencrfh.  Col- 
lier replied  ;  for  contest  was  his  dchght ;  he  wu>! 
not  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congrcre  was  not  tenable ; 
whatever  glosses  he  might  use  for  the  defence  nr 
palliation  of  single  passages,  the  general  tenor 
and  tendency  of  his  plays  must  always  be  con- 
demned. It  is  acknowledged,  with  universal 
conviction,  that  the  perusal  of  his  works  will 
make  no  man  better;  and  that  their  ultimate 
effect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  alliance  with 
vice,  and  to  relax  those  obligations  by  which  life 
ought  to  he  regulated. 

The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  dis' 

f>utc  was  protracted  through  ten  years ;  but  at 
ast  comedy  gn;w  more  modest,  and  rollier 
lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  vic- 
tory was  achieved,  a  quotation  from  *'  Love  for 
Love,**  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may  afford  a 
specimen: 

Sir  Sampt,  Sampson'sa  very  good  name;  for 
your  Sampsons  were  very  strong  dogs  from  the 
beginning. 

Jingel,  Have  a  care — If  you  remember,  the 
strongest  Sampson  of  your  name  pulled  an  old 
house  over  his  head  at  last 

"Hero  you  have  the  Sacred  History  bur- 
lesqued, and  Sampson  once  more  brought  into 
the  nouse  of  Dagon,  to  make  sport  for  the  Philis- 
tines !" 

Congreve's  last  play  was  "  The  Way  of  the 
World  ;*»  which,  though  as  he  hints  in  his  dedi- 
cation, it  was  written  with  great  labour  and 
much  thought,  was  received  with  so  little  favour, 
that,  being  in  a  hiuh  degree  offended  and  dis- 
CUsto<l,  he  resohTd  to  commit  his  quiet  and  his 
fame  no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  the  public;  he 
lived  tor  himself  and  for  hi-?  friends,  and  amons^ 
his  frier.ds  was  able  to  name  every  man  of  his 
time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had  raised  to  repu- 
tation :  it  may  ho,  thertfore,  reasonably  snp- 
po?«'d.  tl-.al  hi'*  m.inncrs  were  polite  and  his  con- 
versation pleasing'. 

He  «etMns  u*^  to  liave  takin  ninrli  pleasure  m 
wriiin;:!.  as  he  Cimtriliutrd  nothing  to  tlie  "  Speo- 
ta!.>r."  arul  only  on:»  papt^  to  the  "Tntier," 
!":ii»u::h  pjiMi«h*il  by  nun  wit*i  whom  he  miuht 
S.-  <Mpposi\1  w  illin^  i^^  a*si"k-ii»te  :  and  though  he 
iivfnl  many  \o:its  at)or  thi'  publication  of  his 
Mi«.'rl1an»>tms  Poem-*.  y»'t  he  add«»d  nothinsr  to 
:Sen\,  but  livtii  tv\  in  literark*  indolrnre:  eniniiT- 
t^i  i"i  «io  o»nlrv>vrrsy.  cinitendi:>ff  with  no  rival, 
n:JtScr  s^MicitniT  tlattvry  by  public  rommmtla- 
iji^n*.  nor  pro\oliin!j  ^^mlity  by  malignant  rriti- 
•ris-i.  bui  p«s*in^  his  time  amonir  the  treat  and 
*c»i^-s .::.-.  n  \\\c  plaoirl  enjoyment  of  his  fame 
an."*  v.*:«'-.r. 

H»v;-£  r«  i\*  h:«  fort  "in  .*  to  Halifax,  he  '*on- 
t(">tNi&  a'li-ars  of  kit  paTrv^n's  pa:tv.  but,  aa  it 

"    -     " V;  •^  J» 
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I  WW  attunllj  esteemer  u  Kia  «1>3itici 

r  Tiplatod ;  «iid  when,  upon  the  mtnwtoa 

of  tl»  w^iga,  aome  interccBBimi  Wft«  a«ed  l«9t 
O— giey  •honld  be  disjyla^eU,  t]i«  E«it  of  Os* 

•*  If  on  obtOM  ad«o  feftaoida  pBCUn  P90J1 

He  that  was  tfatis  hoDoisred  hj  th«  adwrwo 
party  nuftltt  naturally  ei^p«cl  to  be  advanecii 
wkan faiauiaada  returned  10  power,  and  bo  waa 
aeeotdioglj  made  aecri^tary  for  the  Island  or 
Jamaica;  a  plaoe»  1  mippoAo  without  tnuit  ot 
care,  but  which,  with  liu  po«t  In  the  Cn stoma,  i» 
•aid  to  haTe  aflmdedhim  tweUe  bufidred  pounds 

j3m  bonowa  were  yet  fat  greMar  than  bia  pro* 
Ilia.  Eveiy  wrilarmentJtmed  liim  with  reapect; 
and,  among  other  testimonks  to  hia  motit, 
Steele  made  hbn  the  patfoti  of  bia  MiacolhiLnj, 
and  Pope  inacribed  to  mm  hia  tivnaiBtioa  of  the 

I  Bat  be  traated  the  Muses  wldi  mgratitade; 
Mr,  hsvia^  long  eonTersed  fomiliArly  with  the 
gmtybe  wubedlo  b«  cooatdered  rather  aa  a  man 
of  fcabioii  tbaa  of  wit  i  and,  when  ho  received 
ft  Tiait  fiom  Voltaire,  diafOBted  him  bj  the  d«- 
apieiJde  foppery  of  deairing  to  be  confiid^^red  not 
aa  aa  auor  bet  a^  f  entleman  ^  to  which  the 
replied,  **  that  if  ho  hod  been  onl^  a 
bo  ahould  not  have  e^nne  to  msil 


In  kia.ietirement  be  mef  be  supposed  to  bare 
ap|riKedhimaaIftobooka|  for  h«  di«eof«rs  more 
Uleratiire  than  the  pocta  have  comskoulT  attain- 
ed. Bat  Ua  slodiea  wera  in  his  latter  days  ob> 
atiueted  by  omtatacts  in  his  e^es^  which  at  latt 
tamaaated  in  Uindjiesau  Tbii  melancholy  state 
waa  aggravated  by  the  ^ut,  for  which  h«  aougbt 
leliefby  a  journey  to  Bath  ;  huti  being  over* 
tomed  m  hia  dianot,  complained  from  that  time 
of  a  pain  in  bis  akt^^  and  died^  at  hit  houne  in 
SoTey-streetyinthe  Stmnd,  January' S9, 17S3-9. 
IBMmag  lain  in  state  in  die  Jen]i!al<?Tn  ChambeFi 
he  waa  bofied  in  Westminater  Abbey,  wher«  a 
meanment ta  erected  to  hi i  memory  by  Henrietta, 
Dnlcheaaof  Alarlborough,  to  whom,  for  reasons 
either  not  known  or  not  mentioned^  he  liequeatlt- 
ed  a  leoacy,  of  about  ten  thousand  pciunda,  the 
aeeamdation  of  attenlive  paraimony  ;  which, 
thoeqgh  to  her  aupertiuoua  and  ti»efe»:S,  mi^ht 
hafe  given  great  as^istunce  to  the  ancient  family 
from  whidi  he  descendeil,  at  that  time,  by  the 
impradenceof  hii  roUtioD,  roduced  to  dUficolties 
and  " 


CowoaavB  baa  merit  of  the  higbedl  kmd  r  he 
is  an  original  writer,  who  borrowpd  neither  the 
modds  <?  hia  plot  nor  the  man  n  er  of  h^  dial  ogn  e 
Of  hia  plaira  I  cannot  speak  dj^tiuctlyi  Sat  smoe 
I  inspected  them  many  jean  have  passed  ;  but 
what  remaina  upon  my  memo^  in,  that  hif 
characterB  are  commonly  Iktitioua  and  artiii^ 
dal,  with  Tory  little  of  oatore,  and  not  much  of 
hft^  He  iwmeil  a  perEtliar  idea  of  eomir  €X^cU 
]eiiee.whi€k  be  ^xj^^^t^  >j  consist J^i  fprj^ 
maAa  an#meBMtt«.'d  lui^wera ;  bai  that  wmcn 
be  iMidtaiiiiiiaiftir  e^om  failed  of  performing. 
g[|ggQgi(i9^adMbiinoCmi3chDrhumoi]rf  imagery, 
i"'  ^pewonagea  are  a  kind  of  luieUec^ 
*  ^T|>»ery  sent<mce  is  to  ward  or 


strike ;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  nerer  Inter 
mitted ;  hn  wit  is  a  meteor  playing  to  and  Ao 
with  ahemate  coruscations.  His  come&i 
haT<^  therefore,  in  some  degree,  the  opetatioB  of 
tragedies  I  they  surprise  nther  than  divot,  and 
raise  admiration  oftener  than  merriment.  But 
they  are  th»  works  of  a  mind  replete  with 
iniaffes  and  quick  in  combination. 

Cn  his  miscellaneous  poetry  I  cannot  say  any 
thing  very  favourable.  The  powers  of  Congreve 
seem  to  desert  htm  when  nia  leaves  the  stage, 
as  AntiBus  was  no  longer  strong  than  whm 
he  could  touch  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  oIh 
served  without  wonder,  that  a  mind  so  vigoreus 
and  fertile  in  dramatic  compositions,  should  on 
any  other  occasion  discover  nothing  but  impo- 
tence an^  poverty.  He  has  in  these  little  piooaa 
neither  elevation  of  fancy,  selection  of  languages 
nor  skill  in  versification ;  yet,  if  I  were  reqmraa 
to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  Engfish  poeH 
the  moat  poetical  paragraph,  1  know  not  what  I 
could  iprefer  to  an  exclamation  in ''  The  Movn 
ing  Bride:" 

ALIIBBIA. 

It  was  a  &neied  noise ;  for  all  is  huahM. 

LSONORA. 

It  bore  the  accent  of  a  hnmaii  voice. 


It  was  thy  foer,  or  elae  aoine  cranalent  wtnd 
Wliiatling  uiToach  hoUowa  of  thb  vaaked  alddi 
We'UUsten— 

LSOVOaA. 
Hark ! 


No,  all  ia  huehM  and  aliU  aa  deathw-^Tia  dreadlhl  * 
How  rererend  is  tlic  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Wboee  ancient  pillara  rear  tlieir  marbla  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  areh*d  and  pond>roiu  roo^ 
By  ita  own  welabt  made  steadfast  and  inuaovsaUt, 
Loolcing  tranquiliity .'  it  atrlkes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight :  the  tombs 
And  monuroentaJ  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chlUoess  to  my  tremblioc  heart 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice  1 
Nay,  qoiclEly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  bear 
Thy  voice—my  own  aifrigbts  me  with  Its  echose 

He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  fora  ni^ 
ment  the  powers  of  a  poet;  he  ieels  ^4iat  he 
remembers  to  have  felt  before;  but  be  feels  it 
with  great  mcrease  of  sensibiKty ;  be  recognuM 
a  familiar  image,  but  meets  it  again  amplified 
and  expand^embcllished  with  beauty  and  en- 

*^et  ^uldAe  Author,  who  appears  here  to 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  ]!5ratuwL  lament 
the  desA  of  aueen  Mary  m  Imes  bke  these 

The  rocks  ere  cleft,  and  new-dwcendlnff  rilJs 
rii^w^brows  ofM  JJ*  W"dV;«  ^^• 
Th«  wster-eod«  to  flood  chelr  riTulets  turn. 
And  each,  with  etre-ming  etes,  supplies  his  wanting  am. 
The  fauna  forsalro  the  woods,  the  oymphs  the  grove. 
And  rov^d  tb«  piain  in  sad  distraction  rove ; 
In  iJeklr  brakee  their  tender  limbs  they  tear, 
^^nS  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair. 
WHh  their  sharp  nails,  themaelvee  the  satyrs  woand, 
And  tug  their  shaggy  beards,  and  bite  whh  grief  the' 

ground. 
Lo  Pan  hhnself,  beneath  a  blasted  oak. 
Dejected  Nee,  his  pipe  In  plecaa  broker. 
See  Palea  wceptog  too,  lo  wHd'Asapah', 
And  to  the  piercing  winda  hw  boaon  bare. 
And  see  yon  fading  myitle,  where  appears 
The  Qoeen  of  Love,  all  baAM  in  flowing  tears ! 
Sea  how  aha  wrtnca  her  hands,  and  beats  bar  hn 
And  teara  ber  oaeleaa  girdle  from  her  walirt ! 
Hear  the  aad  marmncs  of  te  ri|[blng  doves 
For  frtsfihsy  sigh,  fbiiedhl  oftheir  iDvea 
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And,  many  years  after,  ho  gave  no  proof  that 
tune  had  improved  his  wisdom  or  his  wit :  for, 
on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  this 
was  his  song : 

And  now  the  wind;»,  which  had  ao  long  been  atin, 
Began  the  swelling  air  with  wight  lu  fli) : 
The  water-nymphs,  who  niotionleM  remainM, 
Like  images  of  ice,  while  she  complaln'd, 
Now  loos'ii  their  streams ;  as  when  descending  rains 
Roll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o^er  the  plains. 
The  prone  creation  who  so  long  had  gaz*d, 
Charm'd  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  amaz'd. 
Began  to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yell, 
Pismal  to  hear  and  terrible  to  tell ! 
Ifothins  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  around, 
And  echo  multiplied  each  mournful  sound. 

In  both  these  funeral  poems,  when  he  has  yelled 
out  man^  syllables  of  senseless  doUmr,  he  dis- 
ibisses  his  reader  with  senseless  consolation : 
from  the  grave  of  Pastora  rises  a  light  that 
ibrms  a  star;  and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for 
Amyntas,  from  every  tear  sprung  up  a  violet 

But  William  is  his  hero,  and  of  W  illiam  he 
wQlsing: 

The  hovring  winds  on  downy  winn  shall  wait  around, 
And  catch,  and  wall  to  fbreign  lands,  the  flying  sound. 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  show  what  they  shall 
have  to  catch  ana  carry : 

*Twaa  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  prospect  made, 
And  flowing  brooks  beneath  a  forest-shade, 
A  lowing  heifer,  loveliest  of  the  herd. 
Stood  feediiie  by  ;  while  two  fierce  bulls  prepar'd 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight,  by  fate  of  war  to  prore 
The  victor  wonhy  of  th«  fair  one's  love  ; 
TJnthought  presage  of  what  met  next  my  view, 
For  soon  the  shady  scene  withdrew. 
And  now,  for  woods,  and  fields,  and  springing  flow*rs, 
Behold  a  town  arise,  bulwark*d   witn  walla  and  lofty 

tow'rs ; 
Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  overspread, 
Each  in  battalia  ranged,  and  shining  arms  array*d ; 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far, 
Namur,  the  prize  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

"The  Birth  of  the  Muse"  is  a  miserable  fic- 
tion. Oao  good  line  it  has,  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  The  concluding  verses 
are  thc»o: 

This  saiii,  no  more  rematn'd.    Th'  ethereal  host 
Acaiii  impatieirt  crowd  the  crystal  coast. 
The  faih.^r  now,  KjiJiin  hia  8|)aciou3  hands, 
h.ncoinpassM  all  the  mingled  niasa  of  seas  and  lands; 
Ami,  havini?  heavM  aloft  ih**  pi>n.l'rou3  sphere, 
He  launclr.l  the  w^rrJU,  to  noai  in  ambient  air. 

Of  his  irregular  poems,  thai  to  Mrs.  Arabella 
Hunt  seems  to  be  the  beat  j  his  «  Ode  for  St 


Cecilia's  Dav,"  however,  has  some  lines  which 
Pope  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own. 

llis  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  parar 
phraslical,  and  the  additions  which  he  makes 
are  of  little  value.  He  sometimes  retains  what 
were  more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talks 
of  vervain  and  gunis  to  propitiate  Venus. 

Of  his  translations,  the  satire  of  Juvenal  was 
written  very  early,  and  may  therefore  be  for- 
given, thous^h  it  hove  not  the  massiness  and 
vigour  of  uie  originaL  In  all  his  versions 
strength  and  spr^tlineas  are  wanting;  his 
Hymn  to  Venaa,  from  Homer,  is  perhaps  the 
best  His  lines  are  weakened  with  expletives, 
and  his  rhymes  are  frequently  imperfect 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  of 
criticism  ;  sometimes  the  thoughts  are  fals^  and 
sometimes  common.  In  his  verses  on  Lady 
Gethin.  the  latter  put  is  in  imitotion  of  Dry 
den's  Ode  on  Mrs.  KHlegiew ;  and  Doris,  thiat 
has  been  so  lavishly  flattered  by  Steele,  has  in- 
deed some  lively  stanzas,  but  the  expression 
mi^t  be  mended ;  and  the  most  strikin^r  part 
of  the  character  had  been  already  shown  in 
«  Lo¥e  for  Love."  His  «<  Art  of  Pleasing**  is 
founded  on  a  vulgar,  but  perhaps  impracticable, 
principle,  and  the  staleneas  of  the  sense  is  not 
concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illustration  or  ele- 
gance of  diction. 

This  tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  seems 
to  have  hoped  a  lasting  name,  is  totally  ne- 
glected, and  known  only  as  it  appended  to  his 
^ays. 

While  comedv  or  while  tragedy  is  regarded, 
his  plays  are  likely  to  be  md ;  but,  except  * 
what  relates  to  the  stage^  I  know  not  that  he 
has  ever  written  a  stanza  that  is  sung,  or  a 
couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  character 
of  his  Miscellanies  is,  that  they  show  little  wit 
and  tittle  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  roust  be  confessed  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  correction  of  a  national  error, 
and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric  madness.  He 
first  taught  the  English  writers  that  Pindar's 
odes  were  regular;  and,  though  certainly  he 
had  not  the  fire  requsite  for  the  higher  species 
of  lyric  poetry,  he  has  shown  us,  that  enthu- 
siasm hajB  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confusion 
there  is  neither  grace  nor  gieatness. 


*  "  Except  !»*  Dr.  Wartoii  exclaims,  '*!•  not  this  a 
hi^h  son  oi  poetry  .^"  He  mentions,  Ukewiae,  that  Gou- 
greve's  Opera,  or  Oratorio,  of  "Semela,**  wataatlo 
by  Hande),  I  beUevs  in  170.— C. 


BLACKMORE. 


Sir  Richard  Blackmore  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  writings  have  attracted  much  notice,  but 
of  whose  life  and  manners  very  httle  has  been 
communicated,  and  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
be  much  oflener  mentioned  by  enemies  than  by 
friends. 

Be  was  the  son  of  Robert  Blackmore,  of 


Sp^'^y'  WUtshiie,  ijylecl  by  Wood,  Gen- 
teiSif?*^***  ^  '**^*»  ^  waSomey. 

HKo-;^ri:rr;rsKi^,^^ 

M.  A.  June  3, 1676,  and  resided  tS^^^ 
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•  nmeh  Um|[er  time  than  it  is  aaaal  to  spend  at 
the  univemty ;  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
passed  with  very  little  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  place;  for,  in  his  poems,  the  ancioni 
names  of  nations  or  places,  which  he  often  pro- 
duces, are  pronounced  by  ehance.  He  aUer- 
wards  travelled :  at  Padua  he  was  made  doctor 
of  physic;  and,  after  having  wandered  about  a 
▼ear  and  a  half  on  the  Continent,  returned 
home. 

In  some  part  of  his  Ufe,  it  is  not  known  when, 
his  indi^nce  compelled  him  to  teach  a  school, 
an  humiliation  with  which,  though  it  certainly 
lasted  but  a  little  while,  his  enemies  did  not  for- 
get to  reproach  him,  when  he  became  conspi- 
cuous enough  to  excite  malevolence  ;  and  let  it 
be  remem^red  for  his  honour,  that  to  have 
been  once  a  schoolmaster,  is  the  only  reproach 
which  all  the  perspicacity  of  malice,  animated  by 
wit,  has  ever  fixed  upon  bis  private  life. 

When  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic, 
he  inquired,  as  he  says,  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  what 
authors  he  should  read,  and  was  directed  by 
Sydenham  to  '*  Don  Cluixote  ;**  "  which,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  very  ffood  book  ;  I  read  itstill."  The 
perveiseness  of  mankind  makes  it  often  mis- 
chievous in  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to 
merriment ;  the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long 
shelter  themselves  under  this  foolish  apoph- 


ho  rested  satisfied  with  this  direc- 
tion, or  sought  for  better,  he  commenced  physi- 
cian, and  oi^ained  high  eminence  and  extensive 
practice.  He  became  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physieians,  April  12,  1687,  being  one  of  the 
thirty  which,  by  the  new  charter  of  King  James, 
were  added  to  the  former  fellows.  His  resi- 
dence was  in  Cheapeide,*  and  his  fiiends  were 
chiefly  in  the  city.  In  the  early  part  of  Black- 
mole's  tinte,  a  citizen  was  a  term  of  reproach  ; 
and  his  place  of  abode  was  another  topic  to 
which  his  adversaries  had  recourse,  in  the  penur}' 
of  scandaL 

Blackmore,  therefore,  was  made  a  poet  not 
by  necessity  but  inclination,  and  wrote  not  for 
a  yyeli  hood  but  (or  fame,  or,  if  he  may  tell  his 
own  motives,  for  a  nobler  purpose,  to  engage 
poetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his  first 
public  work  was  an  heroic  poem.  He  was  not 
known  as  a  maker  of  verses  till  he  published 
(in  1895)  "Prince  Arthur,**  in  ten  books,  writ- 
ten, as  he  relates,  "  by  such  catches  and  starts, 
and  in  such  occasional  uncertain  hours,  as  his 
profession  aflbrded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in 
oofiee-houses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the 
streets.**  For  the  latter  part  or  this  apology  he 
was  accused  of  writing  "  to  the  rumbling  of  hi!» 
chariot-wheels.**  He  had  read,  he  says,  "but 
little  poetry  throughout  his  whole  life  ;  and  for 
fifteen  years  before  had  not  written  a  hundred 
verses,  except  one  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  praise 
of  a  friend's  book." 

He  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  from 
such  a  performance  perfection  cannot  be  expect- 
ed ;  but  he  finds  another  reason  for  the  severity 
of  his  censures,  which  he  expresses  in  langnage 
such  as  Cheapeide  easily  furnished.  "  I  am  not 
free  of  the  poets'  company,  having  never  kissed 
the  govemor*s  hands :  mine  is  therefore  not  so 


*  At  SsdhrB'  Hsll 


much  as  a  permission-poem,  but  a  downright 
interloper.  1  hose  geatlemen  who  carry  on  their 
poetical  trade  in  a  joint  stock,  would  certainly 
do  what  they  could  to  sink  and  ruin  an  unlicensed 
adventurer,  uotwitiistanding  I  disturbed  none  of 
their  factories,  nor  imported  an}r  goods  they 
have  ever  dealt  in."  He  had  lived  in  the  city  tiU 
he  had  learned  its  note.  , 

That  "  Prince  Arthur"  found  many  readers  is 
certain ;  for  in  two  years  it  had  three  editions ; 
a  very  uncommon  instance  of  favourable  recep- 
tion, at  a  time  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet 
confined  to  particular  classes  of  tlie  nation. 
Such  success  naturally  raised  animosity  ;  and 
Dennis  attacked  it  by  a  formal  criticism,  more 
tedious  and  disgusting  than  the  work  which  ha 
condemns.  To  this  censure  may  be  opposed  the 
approbation  of  Locke  and  the  admiration  ot 
Molineux,  which  are  found  in  their  printed  let- 
ters. Molineux  is  particularly  delighted  with 
the  song  of  Mopas,  wliich  is  therefore  subjoined 
to  this  narrative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  "  raises  tha 
hero  often  sinks  ihc  man."  Of  Blackmore  it 
may  be  said,  that  as  the  poet  sinks,  the  man 
rises ;  the  animadversions  of  Dennis,  insolent 
and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  rais^  in  him 
no  implacable  resentment:  he  and  his  critic 
were  afterwards  friends ;  and  in  one  of  his  lat- 
ter works  he  praises  Dennis  as  "  equal  to  BoU 
leau  in  poetry,  and  superior  to  him  in  critical 
abilities." 

He  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted  with 
praise  than  pained  by  censure,  and,  instead  of 
slackening,  quickened  his  career.  Having  in  two 
years  produced  ten  books  of  **  Prince  Arthur,** 
in  two  years  more  (1697)  he  sent  into  ihe  world 
"  Kin^  Arthur"  in  twelve.  The  provocation 
was  now  doubled,  and  the  resentment  of  wita 
and  critics  may  be  supposed  to  have  increased 
in  proportion.  He  found,  however,  advantages 
more  tnan  equivalent  to  ail  their  outrages  ;  he 
was  this  year  made  one  of  the  physicians  in  orw 
dinary  to  King  William,  and  adTanccd  by  him 
to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  present 
of  a  ^old  chain  and  a  medal. 

The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  faia 
knighthood  to  his  new  poem ;  but  King  William 
was  not  very  studious  of  poetry ;  and  Black- 
more  perhaps  had  other  merit,  for  he  says,  in  his 
dedication  to  "  Alfred,"  that  "  he  had  a  greater 
part  in  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
than  ever  he  had  boasted." 

W^hat  Blackmore  could  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cession, or  what  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
contributed,  cannot  now  be  known.  That  he 
had  been  of  considerable  use,  I  doubt  not  but 
he  believed,  for  I  hold  him  to  have  been  verr 
honest ;  but  he  might  easily  make  a  false  esti« 
mate  of  his  own  importance :  those  whom  theii 
virtue  restrains  from  deceiving  others,  are  often 
disposed  by  their  vanity  to  deceive  themselvee. 
Wnether  he  promoted  the  succesision  or  not,  be 
at  least  approved  it,  and  adhered  invariably  to 
his  principles  and  party  through  his  whole  life. 

His  ardour  of  poetry  still  continued ;  and  not 
long  after  (1700)  he  published  "AParaphraee 
on  the  Book  of  Job,"  and  other  parts  of  the 
Scripture.  This  performance  Drydcn,  who  pinw' 
sued  him  with  great  malignity,  lived  long  enough 
to  ridicule  in  a  prologue. 

The  wits  easdy  confederated  against  hini»  ti 
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Drydcn,  whose  favour  tbcy  almost  all  courted, 
WAS  his  professed  adversary.  He  had  besides 
gi?en  them  reason  for  resentment;  as,  in  his 
preface  to  "  Prince  Arthur,"  he  had  said  of  tlie 
dimmatic  writers  ahnost  all  tliat  was  alleged 
altarwards  by  Collier  ;  but  Blackiuore^s  censure 
WAS  cold  and  general,  Collier^s  was  personal  and 
ardent ;  Blackmoro  taught  his  reaoer  to  dislike 
what  Colher  incited  him  to  abhor. 

In  his  preface  to  **  King  Arthur"  he  cndea^ 
▼oared  to  gain  at  least  one  friend,  and  propiti- 
ated Congreve  by  higher  praise  of  his  ''Moum- 
ing  Bride"  than  it  haM  obtained  from  any  other 
criue. 

The  same  year  he  published  **  A  Satire  on 
Wit ;"  a  proclamation  of  defiance,  which  united 
the  poets  almost  all  against  him,  and  which 
brought  upon  him  lampoons  and  ridicule  from 
every  side.  This  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and  evi- 
dently despised ;  nor  should  his  dignity  of  mind 
be  without  its  praise,  had  he  not  paid  the  ho- 
mage to  ffrcatness  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and 
deipradoa  himself  by  conferring  that  authority 
over  the  national  taste  which  he  takes  from  thie 
poots  upon  men  of  high  rank  and  wide  influ- 
eaee,  but  of  less  wit  and  not  greater  virtue. 

Here  is  aizain  discovered  the  inhabitant  of 
Cheapsido,  whose  head  cannot  keep  his  poetry 
unmingled  with  trade.  To  hinder  that  intellec- 
tual bankruptcy  which  he  affects  to  fear,  he  will 
erect  a  Bank  for  Wit, 

In  this  poem  he  justly  censured  Dryden*s  im- 
purities, but  praised  lus  powers:  though  in  a 
subsequent  eJition  he  retained  the  satire  and 
omitted  the  praise..  What  was  liis  reason,  I 
know  not ;  Dryden  was  tlien  no  longer  in  his 
way. 

His  head  still  teemed  with  heroic  poetry ;  and 
(1705)  he  published  "  Eliza,"  m  ten  books.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  world  was  now  weary  of  con- 
tending about  Blackmorc*s  heroes :  for  I  do  not 
remember  that  by  any  author,  serious  or  comi- 
cal, I  have  found  "Eliza"  cither  praised  or 
bhuned.  She  "  dropped,"  as  it  seciny,  "  dcad- 
bom  from  the  press."  It  is  never  mentioned,  and 
was  never  seen  by  me  till  I  borrowed  it  for  the 
present  occasion.  Jacob  says,  "  it  is  corrected 
and  revised  for  another  impression;"  but  the 
labour  of  revision  was  thrown  away. 

Prom  this  time  ho  turned  some  of  his  thoughts 
to  tbo  celebmtion  of  livinjj  characters ;  and  wn)te 
a  poem  on  the  Kit -cat  Clul),  and  Advice  to  the 
Poets  h'^w  to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  iMarlbo- 
rough  ;  but  on  occasion  of  another  year  of  suc- 
cess, thinkini;  himself  qualiiied  to  give  more  ui- 
slmction,  he  again  wrote  a  poem  of  "  Advice  to 
a  Weaver  of  Tapestr)-."  Steele  was  then  pub- 
lishing the  "  Taller ;"  and,  looking  around  him 
for  sometliing  at  which  he  might  lauirh,  unluck- 
iljf  lighted  on  Sir  Richard's  work,  and  treated  it 
with  Hucli  contempt,  that,  as  Fenton  observes, 
he  put  an  end  to  the  species  of  writers  that  gave 
Advice  to  Painters, 

N«>t  long  after  (1712)  he  published  "  Crea- 
tion," a  philosophical  p*x-in,  which  has  been  by 
my  reciMnmen<latiou  inserted  in  the  late  collcc- 
fion.  Whocvt  r  judges  of  this  bv  any  other  of 
Blackmoro *s  pyrfonnances  will  do'it  injUTv.  The 
jkaiae  iriven  it  by  Addison  (Spee.  3^9)'  is  too 
well  known  to  be  tr«nscnbv*<)  :  bus  ff^me  notice 
is  due  to  the  tesiim  my  of  I>onnK  who  calls  it  a 
**  phikwi'tphical  ^>oen^  whicli  has  €(;uaUi.\l  that 


of  Lucretius  in  the  beautj  of  its  versification, 
and  infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  its  reasoning." 

Why  an  author  surpasses  himself,  it  is  natu?- 
ral  to  inquire.  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Draper, 
an  eminent  bookseller,  an  account  received  by 
him  from  Ambrose  Phihps,  "  That  Blackmore, 
as  he  proceeded  in  this  poem,  laid  his  manuscript 
from  time  to  time  before  a  club  of  wits  with 
whom  he  associated ;  and  that  every  man  con- 
tributed, as  he  could,  either  improvement  or  cor- 
rection :  BO  that,"  said  Philips^  '*  there  are  per- 
haps no  where  in  the  book  thirty  lines  together 
that  now  eland  as  they  were  origroally  written." 

The  relation  of  PhUips,  I  suppoee,  was  true ; 
but  when  all  reeeonable,  all  credible,  allowance 
b  made  for  this  friendly  revision,  the  Author  will 
still  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praise :  for  to 
him  must  always  be  aesigned  the  plan  of  the 
work,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the  choice  of 
topics,  the  train  of  argument,  and,  what  is  yet 
more,  the  general  piredominance  of  philosophical 
judgment  and  poetical  spirit.  Correction  seldom 
effects  more  than  the  suppreasion  of  faults ;  a 
happy  line,  or  a  ainglo  elegance,  may  perhops 
be  fufded  ;  but  of  a  large  work  the  general  cha- 
racter must  always  remain ;  the  original  consti- 
tution can  be  very  little  helped  by  local  reme- 
dies:  inherent  and  radical  dulness  will  never  be 
much  invigorated  by  extrinsic  animation. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity  among 
the  first  favourites  of  the  English  muse  ;  but  to 
make  ve;:8os  was  hie  transcendent  pleasure,  and 
as  he  was  not  deterred  by  censure,  he  was  not 
satiated  with  praise. 

He  deviated,  however,  sometimes  into  other 
tracks  of  literature,  and  condescended  to  enter- 
tain his  readers  with  plain  prose.  When  tho 
"  Spectator"  stopped,  he  considered  the  polite 
wond  as  destitute  of  entertainment:  and,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third 
paper,  published  three  times  a-week  "The  Lay 
Monastery,"  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
some  literary  men,  whose  characters  are  de- 
scribed, had  retired  to  a  house  in  the  country  to 
enjoy  piiilosophical  leisure,  and  resolved  to  in- 
siruct  the  public,  by  communicating  their  disqui- 
sitions and  anmsements.  Whether  any  real 
persons  were  concealed  under  fictitious  names, 
IS  not  known.  Tiie  hero  of  the  club  is  one  Mr. 
Johnson ;  such  a  constellalion  of  excellence,  that 
his  character  shall  not  be  suppressed,  though 
there  is  no  great  genius  in  the  design,  nor  skill 
in  the  dehncation. 

''The  first  I  shall  name  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
gentleman  tluit  owes  to  nature  excellent  faculties 
and  an  elevated  genius,  and  to  industry  And  ap- 
plication many  acouired  accomplishments.  His 
taste  is  distingiushing,  just,  and  delicate:  his 
jud^cnt  clear,  and  his  reason  strong,  accom- 
pamed  with  an  imagination  full  of  spirit,  of  great 
compass,  and  stored  with  refined  ideas.  He  is  a 
critic  of  the  first  rank ;  and,  what  is  his  peculiar 
ornament,  he  is  delivered  fnnn  tlie  ostentation, 
malevolence,  and  supercilious  temper,  that  so 
often  blemish  men  of  that  character.  His  re- 
marks result  from  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things,  and  are  formetl  by  u  jiidimient  free  and 
unbiassnl  by  the  authority  t>f  ihi>9e  who  have 
lazily  folUkwcd  each  cviher  in  tlie  same  beaten 
track  of  thinking,  and  are  arrived  only  at  the  re- 
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puUtion  of  acute  granunnrians  and  commeDta- 
tors;  men,  who  have  been  copying  one  another 
many  hundred  yean,  wiihoui  any  improYement ; 
ar^  it  tliey  have  ventured  fiu-ther,  have  only  ap- 
plied in  a  mechanical  manner  tlie  rules  of  ancient 
critics  to  modem  writin^i  und  with  j^roat  labour 
discovered  uotliing  but  iheir  own  want  of  judg- 
ment and  capiicity.  As  Mr.  Johnson  pcnouates 
lo  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  by  which  means  his 
observations  nn  volid  und  natural,  as  well  as 
delicate,  so  his  design  is  always  to  bring  to  li^^ht 
something  useful  and  ornamental :  whence  his 
character  is  tlic  reverse  to  theirs,  who  have  emi- 
nent abilities  in  insignificant  knowludce,  ainl  a 
great  felicity  in  finainc  out  uifles.  Uc  is  no 
less  industrious  to  searcn  out  the  merit  of  an  au- 
thor than  sagacious  in  discerning  his  errors  and 
defects  ;  and  takes  more  pleasure  in  conmiendintr 
the  beiiuiics  than  exposing  the  blemisiies  of  n 
laudable  writing;  like  Horace,  in  a  long  work, 
he  can  bear  some  deformities,  and  justly  lav 
them  on  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  which 
is  incapable  or  faultless  productions.  When  an 
excellent  drama  appears  in  public,  and  by  its  in- 
trinsic worth  attracts  a  general  applause,  he  is 
not  stung  with  envy  an3  spleen ;  nor  does  he 
express  a  savage  nature,  in  fastening  u|>on  the 
eefebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his  unaginarv 
defects,  and  passing  over  his  conspicuous  cxcef- 
lences.  He  treats  all  writers  upon  the  same  im- 
partial footing ;  and  is  not,  like  the  little  critics, 
taken  up  entirely  in  finding  out  only  the  beauties 
of  the  ancient,  and  nothing  but  the  errors  of  the 
modem  writers.  Never  did  any  one  express 
more  kindness  and*good  nature  to  young  and 
uifinished  authors ;  he  promotes  their  interests, 
protects  their  reputation,  extenuates  their  faults, 
and  sets  off  their  virtues,  and  by  his  candour 
eoards  them  from  the  severity  of  his  judgment. 
He  is  not  like  those  dry  critics  who  are  morose 
because  they  cannot  write  theins<:ivus,  but  is 
himself  master  of  a  kimkI  vdii  in  poetry;  and 
though  he  does  not  often  employ  it,  yet  he  has 
•ometimcfl  entertained  liis  friends  with  his  un- 
published performances.*' 

The  rest  of  the  Lay  Monks  seem  to  be  but 
feeble  mortals,  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
Johnson;  who  yet,  witn  all  his  abilities,  and  tlie 
help  of  the  fraternity,  could  drive  the  publication 
but  to  Ibrty  ]>a}fers,  which  were  afterwards  col- 
iKted  into  a  volume,  and  called  in  the  title  **  A 
Bequel  to  tlie  Spectators.'' 

Some  vears  afterwards  (1716  and  1717)  he 
pahlished  two  volumes  of  Essays  in  prose,  which 
can  be  commended  only  as  they  ore  written  for 
the  highest  and  noblest  purpose — tlie  promotion 
of  religion.  Blackmore's  prose  is  not  the  prose 
of  a  poet;  for  it  is  Itmgnid,  slugf^iRli,  and  life- 
less; his  diction  is  neither  daring  nor  exact,  his 
flow  neither  rapid  nor  ca-sy,  and  his  periods 
neither  smooth  iu>r  strong.  His  account  of  wit 
will  show  with  how  little  clearness  he  is  content 
to  think,  and  how  little  liis  thoughts  are  recom- 
mended by  his  lan^age. 

''As  to  its  efficient  cause,  wit  owes  its  pro- 
duction to  an  extraordinary  and  [>eculiar  tem- 
penunent  in  the  constitution  of  the  possessor  of 
tt,  in  which  is  found  a  concurrence  of  regular 
and  exalted  ferments,  and  an  affluence  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  refined  and  rectified  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  purity ;  whence,  being  endowed  with 
vtVMitT,  brigbtness,  and  celerity^  as  well  in  their 


reflections  as  direct  motions,  they  become  proper 
instruments  for  *he  sprightly  operations  of  the 
mind;  by  which  means  the  imagination  oen 
with  great  fiicility  range  the  wide  field  of  nature, 
contemplate  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  and, 
by  observing  the  similitude  and  disagrt^ineiit  of 
their  scveraJ  qualities,  single  out  and  abstract, 
and  then  suit  und  unite,  those  ideas  which  will 
best  serve  its  pur])ose.  Hence  beautiful  alln- 
sions,  surprising  meta]>hors,  and  admirable  sen- 
timents, are  always  ready  at  hand ;  and  while 
the  fancy  is  full  of  images,  collected  from  in- 
numerable objects  and  their  difiiereni  qualities, 
relations,  and  habitudes,  it  can  ut  plea-sure  dress 
a  common  notion  in  a  stranee  but  becoming 
garb  ;  by  which,  us  before  oWrved,  the  same 
Thought  will  ajipciir  a  new  one,  to  the  great 
deii^lit  and  wonder  of  the  hearer.  What  we  call 
genius  resnics  from  tliis  particular  happy  coiii- 
]>lcxion  in  tJie  first  fi>rmation  of  the  jjerMtn  that 
enjoys  it,  and  is  Natnre*s  gift,  but  diversified  by 
various  specific  characters  and  limitations,  as  ite 
active  fire  is  blended  and  allayed  by  difleient 
proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduced  anci  regulated 
by  the  a)ntrast  of  ojtposite  ferments.  There- 
fore, as  there  happens  in  the  coni|>osition  of « 
facetious  genius  a  greater  or  lebs,  though  still  an 
inferior,  degree  of  judgment  ond  prudence,  one 
man  of  wit  will  be  varied  and  distinguished  finom 
another." 

In  these  Essays  he  took  little  care  to  pnipitiate 
the  wits  ;  for  he  scorns  to  avert  their  malice  at 
the  expense  of  virtue  or  of  truth. 

"  Several,  in  their  IxMjks,  have  many  sarcat- 
tical  and  spiteful  strokes  atr  religion  in  general ; 
while  others  make  llK-nl^!lelves  ])leasaiu  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  last  kind, 
this  age  has  seen  a  most  audacious  cxiunple  in 
the  IxHik  entitled  *  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.*  Had  this 
writing  been  published  in  a  pagan  or  popish  na- 
tion, who  are  justly  imnutiont  of  all  indignity 
offered  to  ilie  cstjiblislied  religion  of  th«.>ir  coun« 
try.  no  doubt  but  the  author  would  have  receivw] 
tile  punishment  he  deserved.  But  tlie  fate  of  this 
impious  buflbon  is  very  dificrciit ;  for  in  aprotee- 
tant  kingdom,  zealous  of  their  civil  and  religioua 
immunities,  he  has  not  only  escaped  affronts  and 
the  effects  of  public  resentment,  but  has  been  ca- 
ressed and  patronized  by  persons  of  great  figure 
and  of  ail  denominations.  Violent  party  men, 
who  diflered  in  all  things  besides,  agreed  in  their 
turn  to  show  particular  resi»e('t  and  friendship  to 
this  insolent  deriderof  the  worship  of  his  coimlry- 
till  at  last  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  gone  off 
with  impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  dignity  and 
preferment.  I  do  not  know  that  any  inquiry  or 
search  was  ever  made  after  tliis  writing,  or  that 
any  reward  was  ever  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author,  or  that  the  infamous  book  was  ever 
condemned  to  be  burned  in  public:  whether  thie 
proceeds  from  tlie  excessive  esteem  and  love  that 
men  in  power,  durine;  the  late  reign,  had  for  wit, 
or  their  defect  of  zeal  and  concern  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  will  l>e  determined  best  by  thoM 
who  arc  best  acquauued  with  their  character." 

In  another  ])lacc  he  sj)eaks  with  becoming  ab 
horrence  of  a  ^Ums  author^  who  has  burlesqued 
a  Psalm.  This  autlior  was  supposed  to  be  Pope, 
who  published  a  reward  for  any  one  that  would 
produce  the  coiner  of  the  accusation,  but  never 
denied  it ;  and  was  afterwards  the  perpetual  and 
incessant  enemy  of  Blackmore. 
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One  of  his  essays  is  upon  the  Spleen,  which  is 
tVD&ted  by  him  so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
•  Cliat  he  has  published  the  same  thoughts  in  the 
Mine  words ;  first  in  die  "  Lay  Monastery  ;" 
then  in  the  Elssay ;  and  then  in  the  preface. to  a 
Medical  Treatise  on  the  Spleen.  One  passage, 
which  I  have  found  already  twice,  I  will  here  ex- 
hibit, because  I  think  it  better  imagined,  and 
better  expressed,  than  could  be  expected  from 
Ifae  conmion  tenor  of  his  prose : 
>  ^ — ^As  the  several  combinations  of  splenetic 
madness  and  folly  produce  an  infinite  variety  of 
inrttular  understanding,  so  the  amicable  accom- 
nK>£ition  and  alliance  between  several  virtues 
and  vices  produce  an  equal  diversity  in  the  dis- 
positions and  manners  of  mankind  ;  whence  it 
oomes  to  pass,  that  as  many  monstrous  and  ab- 
mrd  productions  are  found  m  the  moral  as  in  the 
intellectual  world.  How  surprising  is  it  to  ob- 
lerve,  among  the  least  culpable  men,  some  whose 
minds  are  attracted  by  heaven  and  earth  with  a 
•eeming  equal  force ;  some  who  are  proud  of  hu- 
mility ;  others  who  are  censorious  and  unchari- 
table, yet  self-Klenying  and  devout ;  some  who 
Join  contempt  of  the  world  with  sordid  avarice ; 
and  others  who  preserve  a  great  degree  of  piety, 
with  ill-nature  and  ungoverned  passions !  Nor 
are  instances  of  this  inconsistent  mixture  leas 
ftequent  among  bad  men,  where  we  often,  with 
admiration,  see  persons  at  once  generous  and 
unjust,  impious  lovers  of  their  country  and  flagi- 
lloas  heroes,  good-natured  sharpers,  inmioral 
men  of  honour,  and  libertines  wfio  will  sooner 
die  than  change  their  reli^on  ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  repugnant  coalitions  of  so  hi^  a  de- 
gree arc  found  but  in  a  part  of  mankmd.  yet 
none  of  the  whole  mass,  either  good  or  baa,  are 
entirely  exempted  from  some  absurd  mixture.*' 

He  about  this  time  (Aus;.  22,  1716)  beicame 
one  of  ihc  Elects  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ; 
and  was  soon  after  ((Dot  1 )  chosen  Censor.  He 
seems  to  have  arrived  late,  whatever  was  the 
reason,  at  his  medical  honours. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  his  book  on 
"Creation,"  by  which  he  established  the  great 
principle  of  all  religion,  bethought  his  undertak- 
mg  imperfect,  unless  he  likewise  enforced  the 
truth  of  i-evelation  ;  and  for  that  purpose  added 
another  poem,  on  "  Redemption."  He  had  like- 
wise written,  before  his  "CSreation,"  three  books 
on  the  "Nature  of  Man." 

The  lovers  of  musical  devotion  have  always 
wished  for  a  more  happy  metrical  version  than 
they  have  yet  obtained  of  the  "Book  of  Psalms." 
This  wish  the  piety  of  Blackmore  led  him  to 
gratify  ;  and  he  produced  (1721)  "A  new  Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the  Tunes 
ased  in  Churches ;"  which,  bcin^  recommended 
by  the  archbishops  and  many  bishops,  obtained 
a  license  for  its  admission  into  public  worship  ; 
*rat  uo  ailmission  has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has  it 
any  right  to  come  where  Brady  and  Tate  had 
got  possession.  Blackmore*s  name  must  be 
added  to  those  of  many  others  who,  by  the  same 
attempt,  have  obtained  only  the  praise  of  mean- 
ingwell. 

He  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroic  poetry. 
There  was  another  monarch  of  this  island  (for 
ht  did  not  fetch  his  heroes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries) whom  he  consiiiered  as  worthy  of  the  epic 
muse;  and  he  dignified  "Alfred"  (1723)  with 
twelve  books.    But  the  opinion  of  the  nation 


was  now  settled ;  a  hero  introduced  by  Black 
more  was  not  likely  to  find  either  respect  or 
kindness :  "  Alfred"  took  his  place  by  **  Eli- 
za," in  silence  and  darkness ;  oenevolenoe  was 
ashamed  to  favour,  and  malice  was  weary  ol 
insulting.  Of  his  four  epic  poems,  the  first  hai^ 
such  reputation  and  popularity  as  enraged  the 
critics ;  the  second  was  at  leasrt  known  enoug^ 
to  be  ridiculed ;  the  two  last  had  neither  frieiMa 
nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kmd  of  gangrene,  which,  if  it 
seizes  one  part  of  a  character,  comipts  all  the 
rest  by  deg^pees.  Blackmore,  beinff  despisod  as 
a  poet,  was  m  time  neglected  as  a  physician ;  his 
practice,  which  waa  once  invidiously  great,  for- 
sook him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Ife ;  but  being 
by  nature,  or  by  principle,  averae  from  idleness, 
he  employed  his  unwelcome  leisure  in  writing 
books  on  physic,  and  teaching  others  to  cure 
those  whom  li^  could  himself  core  no  longer.  1 
know  not  whether  I  can  enumerate  adl  the 
treatises  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  dififuse 
the  art  of  healing ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  dis- 
temper, of  dre^ul  name,  which  he  has  not 
taught  the  reader  how  to  oppose.  He  has  writ- 
ten on  the  small-pox,  with  a  vehement  invective  ' 
against  inoculation;  on  consumption,  the  spleen, 
the  gout,  the  rheumatism,  the  king's  evu,  the 
dropsy,  the  jaundice,  the  atone,  the  diabetes, 
ana  tne  plague. 

Of  those  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  give  a 
critical  account  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
something  in  them  of  vexation  and  discontent, 
diacovered  by  a  perpetual 'attempt  to  degrade 
ph^ic  from  its  suolimity,  and  to  represent  it  aa 
attainable  without  mucn  previoos  or  concomi- 
tant learning.  By  the  transient  glances  which 
I  have  thrown  upon  them,  I  have  observed  an 
affected  contempt  of  the  ancients,  and  a  super- 
cilious derision  of  transmitted  knowledge.  Of 
this  indecent  arrogance  the  following  quotation 
from  his  preface  to  the  *'  Treatise  on  the  Small- 
pox" will  af!brd  a  specimen:  in  which,  when 
the  reader  finds,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that,  when 
he  was  censuring  Hippocrates,  he  did  not  know 
the  difllcrcnce  between  aphorism  and  apophtkipn^ 
he  will  not  pay  much  regard  to  his  determina- 
tions concerning  ancient  learning. 

**  As  for  his  book  of  Aphorisms,  it  is  like  my 
Lord  Bacon's  of  the  same  title,  a  book  of  jesta^ 
or  a  grave  collection  of  trite  and  trifiing  ohaeT' 
vations ;  of  which  though  many  are  true  and 
certain,  yet  they  signify  nothing,  and  may  afibrd 
diversion,  but  no  instruction ;  most  of  them 
being  much  inferior  to  the  sajrings  of  the  wise 
men  of  Greece,  which  yet  are  so  low  and  mean, 
that  we  are  entertained  every  day  with  more 
valuable  sentiments  at  the  table  conversation  of 
ingenious  and  learned  men." 

I  am  unwillin|j,  however,  to  leave  him  in  total 
disgrace,  and  will  therefore  quote  from  another 
preTace  a  passage  less  reprehensible. 

"Some  gentlemen  have  been  dismgenoooa 
and  unjust  to  me,  by  wresting  and  forcing  my 
meaning,  in  the  preface  to  another  book,  aa  if  I 
condemned  and  exposed  all  learning,  though 
they  knew  I  declared  that  I  ^atly  honoux^ 
and  esteemed  all  men  of  supcnor  literature  and 
erudition  :  and  that  I  only  undervalued  false  or 
superficial  learning,  that  signifies  nothing  for 
the  service  of  mankind ;  ana  that  aa  to  pfiyai^ 
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I  ezpresAly  affirmed  that  leari*nig  must  be  joined 
with  native  gcnitis  to  make  a  phyncian  of  tht' 
fint  rank ;  but  if  those  talents  are  separated,  I 
aaaerted,  and  do  still  inaist,  that  a  man  of  nati>  p 
aaffacity  and  diligence  will  prove  a  more  a]>le 
and  useful  practiaer  than  a  heavy  notional  scho- 
lai^  encumbered  with  a  heap  of  confused  idea^/^ 
He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  physician,  biit 
produced  likewise  a  work  of  a  aifrerent  kind, 
*'  A  true  and  impartial  History  of  the  Conspiru- 
cy  against  King  William,  of  glorious  Memory, 
in  the  Year  1695."  This  I  have  never  seen,  but 
suppose  it  at  least  compiled  with  mtcgrity.  Hf 
engaged  likewise  in  theological  controversy,  and 
wrote  two  books  against  the  Arians:  "Juj^I 
Prejudices  against  tlu3  Arian  Hypothesis ;"  and 
**  Modem  Arians  unmasked."  Another  of  hi^ 
works  is  **  Natural  Theolo^,  or  Moral  Dutif^s 
oonsidercd  apart  from  Positive ;  with  some  Ob- 
•enrations  on  the  Desirableness  and  Necessity 
of  a  supernatural  Revelation."  This  was  th*^ 
last  book  that  he  published.  He  left  behind  hirn 
"The  Accomplished  Preacher,  or  an  Essny 
vpon  Divine  Eloquence;"  which  was  printed 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  White,  of  Nayland,  in 
Easez,  the  minister  who  attended  his  deatb-bcrj, 
and  testified  the  fervent  piety  of  his  last  hourt^. 
He  died  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1720. 

Blackmorb,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the 
wits,  whom  he  provoked  more  by  his  virtue 
than  his  dulness,  has  been  exposed  to  worse 
treatment  than  he  deserved.  His  name  was  so 
long  used  to  point  every  epigram  upon  dull 
writers,  that  it  became  at  fast  a  by-word  of 
contempt;  but  it  deserves  observation,  thiit 
maliffnity  takes  hold  only  of  his  writings,  and 
that  his  life  passed  without  reproach,  even  when 
his  boldness  of  reprehension  naturally  turned 
upon  him  many  eyes  desirous  to  espy  faulti^, 
wnich  many  tongues  would  have  made  haste  Ut 
publish.  But  those  who  could  not  blame  could 
at  least  forbear  to  praise,  and  therefore  of  hia 
private  life  and  domestic  character  there  are  no 
memorials. 

As  an  author  he  may  justly  claim  the  honour? 
of  magnanimity.  The  incessant  attacks  of  hw 
enemies,  whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never 
diacovered  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet  or  to  have 
lessened  his  confidence  in  himself;  they  neith(  r 
awed  him  to  silence  nor  to  caution ;  they  neithc  r 
provoked  him  to  petulance  nor  depressed  him  to 
complaint  While  the  distributors  of  literary 
fame  were  endeavouring  to  depreciate  and  de- 
grade him,  he  either  despised  or  defied  thent, 
wrote  on  as  he  had  written  before,  and  never 
tnmed  aside  to  quiet  them  by  civility  or  reprefia 
them  by  confutation. 

He  depended  with  great  security  on  his  own 

Sowen,  and  perhaps  was  for  that  reason  less 
iligent  in  perusing  books.  His  literature  was, 
I  tHink,  but  fmalL  What  he  knew  of  antiquity  I 
•aspect  him  to  have  gathered  from  modem  com- 
pders :  but,  though  he  could  not  boast  of  much 
critical  kiiowledge,  his  mind  was  stored  with 
general  principles,  and  be  left  minute  researches 
to  those  whom  he  considered  as  little  minds. 

With  th»  disposition  he  wrote  most  of  bin 
poems.     Having  formed  a  mairnificcnt  design^ 
ne  was  careless  of  particular  and  subordinate  | 
degandes;  he  studied  no  niceties  of  versificatiortt  | 
bt  waited  for  no  felicities  of  &ncy,  but  caught  1 


'his  first  thoughts  on  the  first  words  m  which 

I  they  were  presented ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  ho 

saw  bt*Yond  his  own  performances,  or  had  evdr 

'  elevated  his  views  to  that  ideal  perfection  wfaiieh 

every  genius  boni  to  excel  is  condemned  alwajrs 

I  to  pursue,  and  never  overtake.     In   the  fimt 

suggestions  of  his  imagination  heaconiosced;  he 

thought  them  good,  and  did  not  seea  for  better. 

'  His  works  may  be  read  a  long  time  without  the 

I  occurrence  of  a  single  line  that  stands  prominent 

from  the  rest 

The  poem  on  **  Creation"  has,  however,  the 
appearance  of  more  circumspection ;  it  wants 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thonght, 
nor  ele^nce  of  diction ;  it  lias  either  been  wiit- 
ten  with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined 
of  so  long  a  work,  with  such  felicity  as  made 
care  less  necessary. 

Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocination 
and  description.  To  reason  in  verse  is  allowed 
to  be  difficult ;  but  Biackmore  not  only  reasons 
in  verse,  but  very  oflrn  reasons  poetically,  and 
finds  the  art  of  uniting  ornament  with  strength, 
and  ease  with  closeness.  This  is  a  skill  which 
Pope  might  have  condescended  to  learn  from 
him,  when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  "  Moral 
Essays." 

In  his  descriptions,  l>oth  of  life  and  nature, 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  happily  cooperate ; 
trutn  is  recommended  by  elegance,  and  elcganen 
sustained  by  tnith. 

In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not 
only  the  ^eater  parts  are  property  consecutiTa^ 
but  the  didactic  and  illustrative  paragraphs  are 
so  happily  mingled,  that  labour  is  relieved  by 

f)lca8ure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on  through  a 
ong  succession  of  varied  excellence  to  the  on* 
final  position,  the  fundamental  principle  of  ina- 
om  and  of  virtue. 

As  the  heroic  poems  of  Biackmore  are  now 
little  read,  it  is  thought  proper  to  insert,  a*  a 
specimen  from  "Prince  Arthur,"  the  song  of 
Mopas,  mentioned  by  Molineux : 

But  that  which  Arthur  with  most  pleaaura  heard 
Were  noble  strains,  by  Mopaa  aiing,  the  bard. 
Who  to  ilia  harp  in  lofty  verse  began, 
And  through  the  secret  maze  of  Nature  ran. 
He  the  Oreat  Spirit  sung,  that  all  things  fillM, 
That  the  tumunumis  waves  or  Chans  still'd ; 
Whose  nod  dispoHVt  tlie  jarring  seeds  to  peace, 
And  made  the  wars  of  hontile  atoms  ceaae. 
Ail  l>eing«  we  in  fr\iitriil  nature  find, 
Proceeded  from  the  Oreat  Eternal  mind ; 
Streams  of  his  unexhausted  spring  ofpow'r. 
And,  cherish'd  with  his  influence,  endure. 
He  spread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high, 
And  arch'd  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  aky. 
Which  he,  to  suit  their  glory  with  their  heif  ht. 
Adorn 'd  with  globes  that  reel,  aa  drunk  wkh  llf  hL 
His  hand  directed  all  the  tuneful  spheres. 
He  turnM  ihuir  orbs,  and  polish'd  all  the  stars. 
He  fill'd  the  Sun^s  vast  lamp  with  golden  light. 
And  bid  the  silver  Moon  adorn  the  nlghL 
He  spread  the  airy  ocean  without  shores. 
Where  bhtls  are  waAed  with  (heir  feaiherM  oars. 
Then  sung  the  bard  how  the  light  vapours  rise 
From  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  smiling  aklssi 
He  sung  how  some,  chlU'd  in  their  airy  flight, 
Fall  scauef*d  down  in  pearly  daw  by  night ; 
How  some  rals'd  higher,  sh  in  secret  steams 
On  the  reflecteil  pomta  of  bounding  beama. 
Till,  chiil'd  with  cold,  thev  shape  the  ethereal  plam. 
Then  on  the  thirsty  earth  descend  in  rain ; 
How  some,  whose  pans  a  slight  contexture  show. 
Sink,  hovering  through  the  air,  in  fleecy  snow ; 
How  part  is  spun  in  silken  threads,  and  clinga    ^ 
Enungied  in  the  graaa  In  glewy  strinn ; 
How  others  sump  to  stones,  with  rushing  "ountf 
i-  all  from  thcUr  cryaul  quarries  to  the  ground  j 
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Bow  Kune  are  laid  in  trains  that  kindled  fly, 

b  harmlees  tam  by  oight,  above  the  sky ; 

Am  eooie  in  wiiKlfl  blow  with  impetuous  forcO| 

iMik  carry  ruiawliere  they  bend  their  course, 

Whiie  some  conspire  to  form  a  gentle  breeze, 

To  ^n  the  air  and  play  among  the  trees ; 

How  some,  enra<*a,  grow  turbulent  and  loud, 

Peat  in  the  bowels  of  a  frowning  cloud. 

That  cracks,  an  if  the  axis  of  the  world  [hvirl^L 

Was  broke,  and  heav>n*fl  bright  tow>rs  were  downwards 

lis  sonr  how  eanh*s  wide  ball,  at  Jove's  command, 

md  in  UM  mkbt  on  airy  columns  stand ; 

And  how  the  soul  of  i>1ant<;,  in  (nlson  held, 

And  bound  with  i<luggish  feuers,  lies  conce&I'd, 

Till,  with  the  Sprinff's  warm  beams,  almost  released 

Fmm  the  dull  weight  with  which  it  lay  oppress*d, 

lu  vigour  spreads,  and  maksd  the  teeming  earth 

UsaTe  up,  and  labour  with  the  sprouting  birth: 

The  aaive  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  rain, 

It  only  works  and  twists  a  stronger  chain ; 

Urging  its  pri8on*s  sides  to  break  away. 

It  makes  that  wider  where  *tis  forced  to  stay ; 


Till,  haringfonnM  its  living  house,  K  rears 
Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appears. 
Hence  springs  Uie  oak,  tne  beauty  of  the  irrove. 
Whose  stately  tnmk  fltrce  storms  can  scarcely  move 
Hence  grows  the  cedar,  hence  the  swelling  vine 
Does  round  the  elm  its  porple  clusters  twine  ; 
Hence  painted  flowers  the  smiling  gardens  bless, 
Both  with  their  iVvgrant  scent  and  gaudy  dress. 
Hence  the  white  lily  in  full  beauty  grows. 
Hence  the  blue  violet,  and  bl ashing  rose. 
He  sang  how  sunbeams  brood  upon  the  earth, 
And  in  the  glebe  hatch  sueh  a  numerous  birth ; 
Which  way  the  genial  warmth  In  Summer  storms 
Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worms ; 
How  rain,  translorm*d  by  this  prolific  pr>w'r, 
Falls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  shower. 
He  sung  the  embryo^s  growth  within  the  womb, 
And  how  the  parts  their  various  shapes  assume ; 
With  what  rare  art  the  wondrous  structure  >s  wrought 
From  one  crude  mass  to  such  perfection  brought  i 
That  no  part  useless,  none  mlsplac  'd  we  see. 
None  mra  forfoc,  and  more  would  moastrous  be. 


F  E  N  T  O  N. 


ToB  brevity  with  which  1  am  to  write  the  ae- 
oount  of  Eluah  Fenton  is  not  the  effect  of  in- 
diflerence  or  negligence.  I  have  sought  intelli- 
xence  among  his  relations  in  his  native  country, 
DQt  have  not  obtained  it. 

He  wa»  born  near  Newcastle,  in  Sta^rdshi  re, 
•f  an  ancient  family,*  whose  estate  was  very 
considerable ;  but  he  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
idMldren,  and  being,  therefore,  necessarily  des- 
tined to  some  lucrative  employment,  was  sent 
first  to  school,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge  ;t 
but,  with  many  other  wise  and  virtuous  men, 
who,  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate,  consult- 
ed conscience,  whether  well  or  ill-informed, 
more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  legality  of 
the  ffovemment,  and,  refusinjnr  to  ciuahfy  him- 
self for  public  employment  by  the  oatns  required, 

•  He  was  bom  at  Shclton,  near  Newcastle,  May  JW, 
16S3 ;  and  was  the  youngeRt  of  eleven  children  of  John 
Fenton,  an  attorney  at  law,  aild  one  of  the  coroners  of 
the  county  of  Stafford.  His  father  died  in  1694  ;  snd  his 
grave,  in  the  churchyard  of  Stoko  upon  Trent,  is  dis- 
linguitjhed  by  the  lollowing  elegant  LaUn  inacrlpUon, 
from  the  pen  of  his  son  : 

H.  S.  E. 

JOAITNCS    FElVTOIf 

de  Sheiton 

antiqui  stirpe  generosus; 

juxta  reliquias  conjugis 

Catherinje 
formi,  moribus,  pletate, 
Optimo  viro  dignissims : 
.    Qui 
intemerata  in  eccleslam  fide, 
et  virtutibiis  Intaminatis  enkull , 
neciion  ingenii  lepore 
bonis  anibus  etpoliti, 
ac  animo  erga  omnes  benevolo, 
sibi  suisquejucundus  vi^lt. 
Decern  annos  nxori  dilectre  supersteo 
magnum  snl  de^iderium  bonis 
nmnihus  reliquit, 
Anno    \  «*'"*'«*  h«man<p  lOM, 
I        miniH  su.f!  5(J. 
See  Gent  Mag.  1791,  vol  LXl.  p.  703.— N 

t  He  was  entertMl  of  Jesus  College,  and  took  a  bache- 
lors  dqgree  in  1704;  but  ji  appears  by  the  list  of  Cam- 
bridgo  graduates  that  he  removed  In  1738  to  Trinity 


left  the  university  without  a  degree ;  but  I  never 
heard  that  the  enthusiasm  of  opposition  impelled 
him  to  separation  from  the  church. 

By  this  perverseness  of  integrity  he  was 
driven  out  a  commoner  of  Nature,  excluded 
from  the  remilar  modes  of  profit  and  prosperity, 
and  reduced  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  uncertam 
and  fortuitous  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  kent  his  name  unsullied,  and  never  sufiered 
himself  to  be  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same 
sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonourable  shifts. 
Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  mentioned  him 
with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes  in  penury  must  necessa- 
rily pass  in  obscurity.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or  to  discover  what 
moans  he  used  for  his  support.  He  was  awhile 
secretary  to  Cliarics,  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  Flan 
ders,  and  tutor  to  his  young  son,  wlio  after- 
wards mentioned  him  with  great  esteem  and 
tenderness.  ITe  was  at  one  time  assistant  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  Bonwicke,  in  Surrey ;  and  at  an- 
other kept  a  Pcliool  for  himself,  at  Scvenoaks, 
in  Kent,  which  he  brought  into  reputation  ;  but 
was  persuaded  to  leave  it  (1710)  by  Mr.  St. 
John,  with  promises  of  a  more  honourable  em- 
ployment. 

His  opinions^  as  he  was  a  nonjuror,  seem  not 
to  have  been  remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote  with 
great  zeal  and  affection  the  praises  of  Clueen 
Anne,  and  very  willingly  and  liberally  extolled 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was  (1707) 
at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

He  expressed  still  more  attention  to  Marl- 
borough and  his  family,  by  an  elegiac  pastoral 
on  the  Marouis  of  Blandford,  which  could  be 
prompted  only  by  respect  or  kindness  ;  for  nei- 
ther the  Duke  nor  Dutchess  desired  the  praise, 
or  liked  the  cost  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the 
company  of  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  the  amia- 
bleness  of  his  manners  made  him  loved  where- 
cvcr  he  was  known.  Of  his  friendship  to 
Southern  and  Pope  there  are  lasting  monuments. 
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He  paUiflhed,  in  1707,  a  collection  of  poems. 

SPope  lie  wms  once  |^aced  in  a  station  that 
t  hare  been  of  great  advantage.  Cngge, 
when  he  was  adranced  to  be  secre&uy  of  state, 
(about  17S0,)  feeUng  hb  own  want  or  literatore, 
desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  instructor,  by 
whose  hdp  he  might  supply  die  deficiencies  of 
his  edncataon.  Pope  recommended  Fenton,  in 
whom  Craggs  firand  all  that  he  was  seeking. 
There  was  now  a  prospect  of  ease  and  plen^, 
ht  Fmton  had  merit  and  CraffgB  had  generosi- 
tr ;  but  the  small-pox  suddemj  put  an  end  to 
wepleaong  expectation. 

When  iVype,  after  the  great  success  of  his 
**niad,**  undertook  the  <*  CMyssey.'*  being,  as  it 
seems,  weair  of  ttanslating,  he  determined  to 
engage  auxiuaries.— Twdre  books  he  took  to 
himself,  and  twdve  he  distributed  between 
Bnome  and  Fenton :  the  books  allotted  to  Fen- 
tDn  were  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  nineteendi. 
Cttd  the  twentieth.  It  b  obeenrable,  that  he  did 
not  take  the  elerenth,  which  he  had  before  tians- 
Ihted  into  blank  verse ;  neither  did  Pope  claim 
H^  bit  committed  it  to  Broome.  How  the  two 
usodmtes  performed  their  parts  is  wdl  known 
to  the  readers  of  poeti]^,  who  have  never  been 
able  to  distinguisn  theur  books  from  those  of 
Fiope. 

In  17^  wasjperfoimed  his  tragedy  of  "  Mari- 
■ittne  ;**  to  which  Southern,  at  whose  house  it 
W«a  written,  is  said  to  hare  contributed  such 
hinti  as  Us  theatrical  experience  supplied. — 
When  it  was  shown  to  Gibber,  it  was  rejected 
hf  him,  vrith  the  additional  insolence  of  advis- 
ing Fenton  to  ensage  himself  in  some  emplo^- 
MAt  of  honest  labour,  by  which  he  might  ootam 
that  support  which  he  could  never  hope  from  hb 


MMiy.'  The  plav  was  acted  at  the  other  thea- 
tMj  wtSA  the  bnitu  petulance  of  Gibber  was  con- 
fiitM,  (hough,  peihaps,  not  shamed,  by  general 
iyplaiise.  Kenton*s  profits  are  said  to  have 
amoonted  to  neir  m  thousand  poundi^  witk 
Wliidihe  fischaiged  a  Mft  oontnded  b/hb 
attendance  at  court 

FertCcm  seems  to  hacve  had  some  peodiiar  S3^ 
tern  of  versification.  ''Mariamne''b  written  in 
lines  of  ten  syllables,  with  Aw  oC  those  redun- 

sationt  which  the  drama  not  only 

,  but  reqtfires,  as  more  ncariy  approach- 
ingto  Ttal  dialogue.  The  t<!nor  of  hb  vertt  is 
so  uidformthat  it  cannot  be  thought  casual ;  and 
yet  upon  what  princi[^e  he  so  constructed  it,  b 
diiBcnlt  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  hb  play  brings  to  my  mind  a 
venr  tridmg  occurrence.  Fenton  was  one  day 
in  Ike  company  of  Broome,  hb  assocbte,  and 
Ford,  a  cbfj^rBULni  at  that  time  too  well  known: 
vrhoss  abiyoes,  instead  of  furnishing  convivial 
BMfriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute, 
sdiif^t  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the  vir- 
MMstfhdtltfwialt.  Thgydf^ettninedalltestfe 
•"Tto-Bisirf  Wi««s  of  WindMi^*  Which  was 
acted  that  night;  and  F«BtM  atf  a  dmknatk 
pos^  liek  tlMWto  theaiiM-doov,  vrbere  the 
iooP-kMpm;  iHiqttiriHg'who  Sicfy  wwe,  was  told 
thatlhigr#«ie  thre«>v«griiM6Mir|'iaei^  Fmd 
l^wye^'M^'lWtWL  TiMl^  wane  hi  the"  play 
wwea  V^^pt  NMofftd'  t9-  l?f %iA'  WM  tifeh  JffttMt, 
U  wwr  ptohmr  alter  thiv  {Aairthat  he  mder^ 
teih  tawiisgtfapuinHMtiwiWliiatofl^irpoeBts, 
wfaidi,  as  the  author  neither  wrote  the-  orUnsil 
I' tfMffffiti,-wi0  SMMosed- ea- 
st 


pable  of  amendment  To  thb  edition  he  pro 
fixed  a  short  and  elegant  account  of  Milton's 
fife,  written  at  once  with  tenderness  and  inte- 
gritv. 

He  publbhed  likewise  (1729)  a  very  snlenduf 
edition  of  Waller,  with  notes,  often  useful,  oOen 
entertaining,  but  too  much  extended  by  long 
ouotations  from  Clarendon.  I  llustrations  drawn 
from  a  book  so  easily  consulted  should  be  made 
by  reference  rather  than  transcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  plea- 
sant The  relict  of  Sir  William  TrambuU  in- 
vited him,  by  Pope's  recommendation,  to  edu- 
cate her  son ;  whom  he  first  mstructed  at  home, 
and  then  attended  to  Gambridge.  The  lady 
aflerwaxds  detained  him  with  her  as  the  auditor 
of  her  accounts.  He  often  wandered  to  London, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  conversation  of  hb 
friends. 

He  died,  in  1730,  at  Eastharostead,  m  Berk- 
shire, the  seat  of  Lad V  Trumbull ;  and  Pope, 
who  had  been  always  nb  friend,  honoured  him 
with  an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  Uie  two 
first  lines  fh>m  Crashaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence, which  he  did  not  lessen  by  much  exercise; 
for  he  was  very  sluggish  and  sedentary,  rose 
late,  and  when  he  ]u3  risen,  sat  down  to  his 
books  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once  waited 
on  him  in  a  lodging  told  him.  as  she  said,  that 
he  would  *<  lie  a-b^,  and  be  red  vrith  a  spoon.** 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  that  miffht 
have  been  prognosticated ;  for  Pope  says,  in  his 
Lettera,  that  "he  died  of  indolence  ;**  but  hb 
immediate  distemper  was  the  gout 

Of  his  morab  and  hb  conversation  tfaeaccount 
b  uniform ;  be  was  never  named  but  with  praise 
and  fondness,  as  a  man  in  the  hisfaest  aegree 
amii^le  and  excellent  Such  was  the  dian^ter 
gived  him  by  the  Eari  of  Orreiy,  hb  piipfl ; 
4Uch  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  :*  and  such  wero 
the  suAAges  of  all  who  could  boast  of  hb  a<v 
qneintance. 

By  a  former  writer  of  hb  life  a  story  is  told 
;  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  used,  in 
the  latter  part  of  hb  time,  to  pay  his  rdationsin 
the  countnr  a  veariy  visit  At  an  entertainment 
made  for  the  family  by  his  elder  brother,  he  ob- 
served, that  one  of^his  sisters,  who  had  married 
unfortunately,  was  absent ;  and  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  distress  had  made  her  thought  un- 
worthy of  invitation.  As  she  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, he  refused  to  sit  at  the  table  tilishe  was 
called,  and  when  she  had  taken  her  place  was 
careful  to  show  her  particular  attention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  consider- 
ed. The  **  Ode  to  the  Sun  **  b  written  upon  a 
common  plan,  without  uncommon  sentiments ; 
but  its  greatest  fault  is  its  length.  No  poem 
should  be  long,  of  which  the  purpose  b  only  to 
strike  the  fancy,- without  enh|^itening  the  un 
derstanding  by  precept,  ratiocinatiott,  or  narre^ 
tire.  A  bUiie  first  plmee  and  then  three  the 
flight 

Of  *'  Florriio^  it  b  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
b  an  occasional  pastoral,  which  implies  some- 
thing neither  natural  nor  artificial^  ndther  co- 
mic nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  b  irregular,  and  therefbre  d«^^ 
tire*    As  the  sentiments  are  pious,  they  cannot 
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mmiv  be  new  ,*  for  what  can  be  added  to  topics 
on  wnieli  successive  ages  have  been  employed  ? 
Of  the  "  Paraohrasc  on  Isaiah"  nothing  very 
fiiTOurable  can  be  said.  Sublime  and  solemn 
jROM  gains  little  by  a  change  to  blank  verse  ; 
and  the  parajihrast  has  deserted  his  original, 
W  admitting  images  not  Asiatic,  at  least  not 
Adaical; 

-Returning  Peace, 


DoTe-ey^,  and  rob*d  in  whko— 

.  Of  his  petty  poems  some  are  very  trifling, 
without  any  thing  to  be  praised,  either  in  the 
thought  or  expiesaion.  He  is  unlucky  in  his 
competitions ;  ne  tells  the  same  idle  tale  with 
Googreve,  and  does  not  tcU  it  so  well  He  trans- 
lates from  Ovid  the  same  e{HsUe  as  Pope ;  but  I 
am  afraid  not  with  equal  hapi^ness. 

To  examine  his  performances  one  by  one 
would  be  tedious.  His  translation  from  Homer 
into  blank  verso  will  find  few  readers,  while  an- 
othw'  can  be  had  in  rhyme.  The  piece  addressed 
to  Lambarde  is  no  disagreoable  specimen  of 
opbtolary  poelrv ;  and  liis  ode  lo  Lord  Gower 
was  pronounced  by  Pope  Uie  next  ode  in  the 
English  language  to  Drydcn*s  "  Cecilia."  Fen- 
ton  may  be  justly  styled  an  excellent  versifier 
andagoodpocL 

Whatever  I  have  said  of  Fenton  is  confirmed 
b^  Pope  in  a  letter,  by  which  he  communicated 
to  Broome  an  account  of  his  death. 

To  the  Revd.  Mr.  Broomb. 

At  Pulhani,  near  Harlstone 
Nor 
Py  Beccles  Bag.]  Suffolkc. 

Dr  Sir, 
I  INTENDED  to  wriic  to  you  on  this  melan- 
choly subject,  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Fenton,  before 
yn  came  ;  but  stayM  to  have  informed  myself 
and  you  of  yc  circumstances  of  it.  All  I  he«r 
is^  tliat  he  felt  a  Gradual  Decay,  tho*  so  early  in 
Life,  and  was  duclinini;  for  5  or  6  months.  It 
was  not,  as  I  anpreheiuicd,  tl>e  Gout  in  his  Sto- 
mach, but  I  believe  ritthcr  a  Complication  first 
of  Gross  Humours,  as  he  was  naturally  corpu- 
lent, not  dischargin;;  themselves,  as  he  used  no 
sort  of  £Ixercise.  No  man  letter  bore  ye  ap- 
proaches of  his  Dissolution  (as  I  am  told)  or 
with  less  ostentation  yielded  up  his  Being.   The 


^reat  modesty  wch  you  know  was  natural  to 
him,  and  ye  great  Contempt  he  had  for  all  sorts 
of  Vanity  and  Parade,  never  appeared  more 
than  in  his  last  moments :  He  had  a  conscious 
Satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  acting  right,  in  feeling 
himself  honest,  true,  and  unpretending  to  more 
them  was  his  own.  So  he  died,  as  ne  lived, 
H*ith  that  secret,  yet  sufficient.  Contentment. 

As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  I  dare  say 
they  can  be  but  few ;  for  this  reason,  he  never 
wrote  out  of  Vanitj^  or  thought  much  of  the 
Applause  oC  men.  1  know  an  instance  where 
he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that 
way ;  and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of 
Ease,  I  fancy  we  most  expect  little  of  this  sort ; 
at  least  I  hear  of  none  except  some  few  further 
remarks  on  Waller  (wch  his  cautious  integrity 
made  him  leave  an  order  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Tonson)  and  perhaiis,  Uk>'  'tis  many  years  since 
I  saw  it,  a  Translation  of  ye  first  book  of  Op- 
pian.  He  had  begun  a  tragedy  of  Dion,  but 
made  small  progress  in  it. 

As  to  his  other  Affairs,  he  died  poor,  but  ho- 
nest, leaving  no  Debts,  or  Legaci^ ;  except  of 
a  few  pds  to  Mr.  Trumbull  and  my  Ladv,  in 
token  of  respect,  Gratefulness,  and  mutual  Els- 
teem. 

I  shall  with  pleasure  take  upon  me  to  draw 
this  amiable,  quiet,  deserving,  unpretending 
Christian  and  Philosophical  cnaracter,  in  his 
Epitaph.  There  truth  may  be  spoken  in  a  few 
words :  as  for  Flourish,  &  Oratory,  &  Poetry,  I 
leave  them  to  younger  and  more  hvely  Writers, 
such. as  love  writing  for  writing  sake,  and  wa 
rather  shew  their  own  Fine  Parts,  yn  Report 
the  valuable  ones  of  any  other  man.  So  the 
Elegy  I  renoimce. 

I  condole  with  you  from  my  heart  on  the  loss 
of  so  worthy  a  man,  and  a  Friend  to  us  both. 
Now  he  is  gone,  I  must  tell  you  he  has  done  yoo 
many  a  go^  office,  and  set  your  character  in  ye 
Cdrest  light  to  some  who  either  mistook  you,  or 
kn«w  you  not.  I  doubt  not  he  has  done  the  same 
for  mc. 

Adieu :  Let  us  love  his  memory,  and  profit  by 
his  example.    I  am  very  sincerely 
Dr  Sir, 

Your  affectionate 
&  real  Servant 

Aug.  a9th,  173a  A,  Poro. 
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John  Gat,  descended  from  an  old  fiimily,  that 
had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  manor  of 
Gold  worthy,*  in  Devonaltire,  was  bom  in  1638, 
at  or  near  Barnstaple,  where  he  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Luck,  who  taught  the  school  of  that  town 
with  good  reputation,  and  a  httle  before  he  re- 
tired from  it,  pubUshed  a  vi>lume  of  Latin  and 
English  verses.  Under  such  a  master  he  was 
likely  to  form  a  taste  for  p(»ctry.    Being  bom 


•  Ooidtoortky  doe*  not  apptar  in  th«  ViUmrt,i-^t.  J. 
Boldswonhy  ii  probably  rneam.— C. 


without  prospect  -of  hereditary  riches,  he  waa 
sent  to  London  in  his  youth,  and  placed  appren- 
tice with  a  silk-mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  counter,  or 
with' what  degree  of  softness  and  dexterity  he 
received  and  acconmiodated  the  ladies,  as  he 
probably  took  no  delight  in  telling  it,  is  not 
known.  The  report  is,  that  he  was  soon  weary 
of  either  the  restraint  or  servility  of  his  occu- 
pation, and  easily  persuaded  his  master  to  dis- 
charge him. 

The  Dutdieas  of  Monmouth,  remarkable  for 
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I  pqgyrgfMteA  ia  bar  demand  to  b« 
tiwled  as  a  prinoeat,  m  I71S  took  (Hy  into  her 
aervieeasaecretaiy:  bvquictiitfariiopfiMraiioli 
asvioa  be  midit  gain  leisure,  bat  be  ceitafaily 
adftnced  littw  in  the  boast  of  indepandenoe: 
or  bia  Usore  be  made  ao  pK>d  uae,  thai  he 
imWiahed  next  vear  apoem  on  "Rural  Sports,'* 
and  inacribed  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then 
riling  fiut  kito  reputation.  IVwe  waa  pleased 
with  the  honour ;  and,  wben  be  becune  ae> 
qnainted  with  Qay,  found  such  attiactions  in  hie 
mannerB  and  eonversatipo,  that  be  seems  to  have 
reeeiyed  him  into  bis  inmoat  confidence ;  and  a 
ftiandship  was  formed  between  them  whidi  Iast*> 
ed  to  tlmr  separa^on  by  death,  without  any 
known  abatement  on  Mtber  nart  Gay  was  the 
gttnefal  fiiTourite  of  the  whole  association  of 
wits;  but  they  rc{garded  him  as  a  plaTfUlow 
rather  than  a  partner,  and  treated  him  with  mora 
fondneas  than  reapect. 

Neat  year  he  published  "The  Shepherd'a 
Wed^"  flx  English  pastorals^  in  which  the 
imi^fM  am  drawn  from  real  fife^  such  as  k  ap- 
pea»  amoy  the  rusties  in  parts  of  England  le- 
mote  fimn  Condon.  Steele^  in  some  papers  of 
"The  Guardian,"  had  praised  Ambrose  Phifips, 
aa  the  pastcNral  writer  that  yieUed  only  to  Theo- 
eritns,  Virgil,  and  Spenaer.  Pope,  who  had  also 
puWiMMirt  pastorals,  not  pleased  to  be  overlooked, 
drew  np  a  ooopaiiaon  of  his  own  oompoaitionB 
wjifa  iboae  of  Philips,  in  which  he  covertly  gave 
himsalf  the  preference,  while  he  seemed  to  dis- 
own it  Kot  content  with  tbisjbe  is  tfuppoaed 
to  have  incited  Qbj  to  write  '*The  ShephenPs 
Week  f  to  diow,  that  if  it  be  neceasary  to  copy 
natura  with  mmuteneas,  rural  life  must  be  exhi- 
bited such  as  groaaness  and  ignorance  have  made 
it  So  fiur  the  plan  was  reascmable:  but  the  pas- 
lonla  are  introduced  by  a  proMic^  written  with 
such  imitation  as  they  could  obtam  of  obsolete 
hqguage,  and  hy  cmisequence  in  a  style  that 
waa  never  spoken  nor  written  in  any  age  or  in 
anyplace. 


0ut  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became 
apifiuou%  even  when  the  intention  was  to  i 


spcuou%  even  wnen  the  mtemion  was  to  show 
them  grovelling  and  degraded.  These  Pastorab 
became  popular^  and  were  read  with  deliflht,  as 
just  repiwentatioos  of  rural  maanera  and  occo- 
pation%  by  thoae  who  had  no  interest  in  the  ri- 
lahy  of  the  poets^  nor  knowledge  of  the  critical 


1713  be  brought  a  comedy  called  "The 
Wife  of  Bath"  apon  the  stage,  but  it  received 
■oappUoae;  be  printed  it,  however,  and  seven- 
teen yearn  after,  having  altered  it  and,  as  he 
tho^pt^  adaj^Ced  it  more  to  the  public  taste,  be 
oftraditaeamtothetown:  but,  though  be  was 
AHhed  with  the  success  of  the  **Be^gars>  Ope* 
ra,"  bad  the  mortification  to  see  it  again  ra- 


in iIm  last  year  of  Clueen  Anne's  life.  Gay 
waa  made  aaoetary  to  the  Eari  of  Clarendon, 
ambaaiailor  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  This  was 
n  statiQa  Ihat  naturally  gave  biro  hopes  of  Idndp 
am  from  every  party ;  but  the  Clueen's  death 

E  an  end  to  her  fevouiB,  and  be  had  dedicated 
,**&haidiaid>a  Week**  to  Bolingbroke,  which 
Swift  fwiatidered  as  theoime  that  obstructed  all 
kirifaeaa  tram  the  houae  of  Hanover. 

He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve  the  I 
^1^  which  bis  office  had  given  him  to  the  no- 1 
uea  of  the  royal  femily.    On  the  arrival  of  the  I 


Prineeaa  of  Wales,  he  wrote  a  poem,  and  ob- 
tained so  much  fevOur,  that  both  the  Prince  and 
Prineeaa  went  lo  sea  hb  "  What  d'ye  call  it,** 
a  kind  of  mock  tragedy^  in  wiiich  the  images 
were  comie,  and  the  action  grave;  so  diat,  aa 
Pope  relates,  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  could  not  bear 
what  was  said,  was  at  a  kMs  how  to  reoonoilo 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  the  aolaoHiity 
of  the  scene. 

Of  this  fterformance  the  value  certainly  ia  bttt 
litde;  but  it  was  one  of  the  lucky  trifles  that 
give  pleasure  by  novelty,  and  was  so  much  4U> 
voured  by  the  audienoB,  that  envy  appeared 
against  it  m  the  form  of  criticism ;  and  Griflfa^ 
a  player,  ih  conjunction  with  Mr.  Theobabt  a 
man  aflerwards  more  remaikable,  producea  n 
jMtmphlet  called  **The  Key  to  the  What  d*yo 
call  It;**  which,  says  Gay,  "calls  me  a  Modu 
bead,  and  Mr.  Pope  a  knave." 

But  fortune  has  always  been  inconstant 
Not  long  afterwards  (1717)  he  endeavoured^ 
entettain  the  town  with  "  Three  boors  mk 
Marriage ;"  a  comedy  written,  as  then  is  aolL 
fident  reason  for  believing,  by  the  joint  asai^ 
ance of  Po^  and  Arbuthnot  Oneporpoae  of 
it  was  to  bnng  into  contempt  Dr.  Woodwaiii^ 
the  Fossilist  a  man  not  rrally  or  justly  cod* 
temptible.  it  had  the  fate  which  such  out* 
rages  deserve ;  the  scene  in  which  Woodward 
was  directly  and  apparently  ridiculed,  by  the  in* 
troduction  of  a  mummy  and  a  crocomle,  dk^ 
ffusted  the  audience,  and  the  performancawaii 
driven  off  the  stage  with  general  oondemnalioii. 

Gay  is  represented  as  a  man  easily  incited  In 
hope,  and  deeplydepressed  when  his  nopes  w«ra 
dinppointed.  This  is  not  the  character  of  it 
hero;  but  it  may  naturally  imply  sometbtag 
mora  generally  welcome,  a  soil  and  civil  coift- 
panion.  Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  good  lifOMi 
others  is  diligent  to  please  them ;  but  he  ttai 
believes  his  powers  strong  enough  to  fbrce  their 
own  way,  commonly  trios  only  to  please  UiHi^ 
self.  / 

He  had  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that 
those  who  lau|;faed  at  the  <*  What  d'ye  call.  H" 
would  raise  die  fortune  of  its  Author ;  a^ 
finding  nothing  done,  sunk  into  dejection.  Hii 
&iends  endeavoured  to  divert  him.  The  Eari^ 
Burlington  seat  him  (1716)  into  DevonsMro; 
the  ^ear  after.  Mr.  Pidteney  took  him  to  Aflrj 
and  in  the  following  year  Lord  Harcourt  invilaa 
him  to  bis  scat,  whera,  durins  his  visit,  the  two 
rural  lovers  wero  killed  wiu  lightning,  aa  ia 
particidariy  told  in  Pope's  Lettera. 

Being  now  generally  known,  he 
(1790)  his  poems  by  subscription,  i 
success,  that  he  raised  a  thousand  pounda  fk 
called  his  friends  to  a  consultation,  what  i  , 
might  he  best  made  of  it  Lewis,  tne  stewaiil 
of  Lord  Oxford,  advised  him  to  intrust  it  to  tba 
funds,  and  live  upon  the  interasf ;  A|fouthnoC 
hade  him  to  intrust  it  to  ProvUenoe,  and  Hv« 
upon  the  princip|al ;  Pope  directed  him,  and  waa 
seconded  by  Swift,  to  purchase  an  anmnty. 

Gay  in  that  disastrous  year*  had  a  piuwt 
from  young  Craggs  of  some  Sontb-aea  stodt 
and  once  suppoied  himself  to  be  master  9I 
twentjr  thousand  pounda.  His  friends  persiftded 
him  to  sell  Us  shara;  but  he  dreamed  ofdignl^ 
and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstmel 
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by  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  and  he  was  forctvl 
to  recompense  his  repulse  by  a  subscriptioT], 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  liberally  hestoweci, 
that  what  he  called  oppression  ended  in  profit. 
The  publication  was  so  much  favoured,  th^iti 
though  the  iirst  part  gained  liim  four  hundrt-^f 
poaiuis ;  near  thnce  as  much  was  the  profit  <)  f 

He  mceived  ycit  another  recompense  <br  th^ 
«moied  htj^nhip  in  the  afTcctionatc  attontidti 
«f  Ine  Duke  Mid  Dutchess  of  Clueensberry,  'm\<t 
«iiose  house  he  was  taken,  and  with  whom  Ihj 
passed  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  TheDukr, 
•ooaidering  his  want  of  economy,  undertook  the 
■laBagemont  ef  his  money,  ana  gave  it  to  Ihui 
aa  he  wanted  it*  But  it  is  8up|K>scd  that  thi 
discountenance  of  the  court  sunk  deep  into  ^i^- 
haart,  and  gave  him  more  discontent  than  tJi> 
^piauses  or  tenderness  of  his  (Viends  coiild 
overpower.  He  soon  fell  inio  bis  old  dif«teinp<T^ 
an  hahkiial  eoiic,  and  languished,  thougti  wirli 
many  intervals 'fif  case  and  oboerfulnoss,  till  a 
violent  fit  at  last  seized  him,  and  hurriod  liim  ««.» 
the  gnuro,  aa  Arbuthnot  reported,  with  more 
imdpitance  than  he  had  ever  known.  He  ditf  i 
an  the  4tii  of  December,  1738,  and  was  buries  I 
«i  Westminsteff  Abbey.  The  letter  which 
hraught  an  account  of  his  death  to  6wi(l  wub 
laid  by  for  some  days  unopened,  because  whtn 
ha  raoswed  it  he  was  impressed  with  the  precon- 
captioanf  some  misfortune. 

After  his  4eath,  was  published  a  second  vi  m 
lame  of  ^Fables,"  more  political  than  the  for- 
mer. His  opera  of  "  Achilles*'  was  acted,  an^! 
tfia  profits  were  given  to  two  widow  sister =, 
who  mherated  what  he  iefV,  as  his  lawful  hein^ ; 
fiK  he  died  without  a  will,  though  he  had  gn- 
thared*  three  thousand  pounds.  There  have 
imeared  likewise  under  his  name  a  comedy 
called  *^The  Distressod  Wife,"  and  "The  Rv- 
haaiaal  at  Gotham,**  a  piece  of  humour. 

The  eharaoter  given  him  b^  Pope  is  this :  thnf 
*ha  was  a  natund  man,  without  design,  w]if» 
fp(A.e  «irhat  he  thought,  and  just  as  he  thought 
i^ ;"  and  Chat  ^  he  was  of  a  timid  temper,  anil 
fearful  of  giving  oflfenco  to  the  great  ;**♦  which 
cafllioB,  however,  saya  Pope,  was  of  no  avail. 

Aa  a  yoct,  he  can«ot  be  rated  very  high.  H  o 
was,  as  I  onoe  heard  a  female  cntic  remail^, 
*af  a  iaver  order."  Ho  had  not  in  any  grcsii 
Aigaaa  Che  mau  dMnior,  the  dignity  of  geniui. 
Much  however  must  be  allowed  to  the  author 
af  a  mtm  species  of  composition,  thougli  it  be  nr>T 
of  Che  kigkstt  kind.  We  owe  to  Gay  the  ballad 
l;  a  mode  ef  comedy  which  at  first  wns^ 
Deed  to  detight  only  b^  its  novelty,  but  ha» 
by  Che  experience  of  half  a  century  been 
I  ao  welt  accommodated  to  the  dispositiofi 
cf  «  pofMrfar  audienee,  that  it  is  likely  to  kei^  p 
laag  paaeeenon  of  the  staffe.  W  hethcr  this  ne  w 
dnaa  waa  the  product  of  judgment  or  of  luck^ 
the  praise  of  it  must  be  giFen  to  the  inventor ; 
and  there  are  many  wikers  read  with  more  reve- 
rence. Ca  whom  aaeh  merit  of  originality  canm^t 
beamifarted. 

jBisfim  perfonpance,  "The  Rural  SporU/' 
b  audi  ay  waa  easily  planned  apd  executed:  it 
h  narer  opntemptibte  nor  everexceUent    The 


^Soenoi. 


"Fan"  is  one  of  those  mythological  ficiiona 
which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  me  hand,  but 
whicl^  like  other  things  that  ue  open  to  every 
one's  use,  are  of  little  value.  The  attention  na- 
turally retires  from  a  new  tale  of  Venus,  Diana, 
and  Minerva. 

His  "  Fables"  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite 
work;   for,  having  published  one  volume,  he 
\  led  another  behind  him.     Of  this  kind  of  fahlei, 
I  the  autliors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any 
'  distinct  or  settled  notion.     Phsdrus  evidentlv 
confounds  them  with  tales  ;  and  Gay  both  wim 
talcs  and  allegorical  prosopopoBias.     A  fable^  or 
apologue,  sucli  as  is  now  under  consideration, 
seems  to  l>c  in  its  genuine  state,  a  narrative  in 
which  beini^s  irrational,  and  sometimes  inani- 
mate, arbcres  loqtiuntWf  non  tantumftra,  are,  for 
I  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  feigned  to  act 
I  and  8p<*ak  with  human  interests  and  passioni, 
I  To  tins  description  the  compositions  or  Gay  xto 
I  not  always  conform.    For  a  fable  he  gives  now 
and  then  a  tale,  or  an  abstracted  allegory ;  and 
from  some,   hv  whatever  name   they  may  be 
called,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extract  any  moral 
pitnci{>le.    They  are,  however,  told  with  liveli- 
ness :  tlie  versification  is  smooth  :  and  the  dic- 
tion, though  now  and  then  a  little  constrained 
by  the  measure  or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 
To  "Trivia"  may  be  allowed  all  that  it 
claims ;   it  is  sprightly,  various,  and  pleasant. 
The  subject  is  of  that  kind  which  Gay  was  by 
nature  qualified  to  adorn  ;  yet  some  of  his  de- 
corations   may  be  justly  wu»hed   away.      An 
honest  blacksmith  might  have  done  for  Patty 
what  is  performed  by  Vulcan.    The  appearance 
of  Cluacina  is  nauseous  and  supertiuous ;  a 
shoe-boy  could  have  been  produced  by  the  casual 
cohabitation  of  mere  mortals.     Horace's  rule  if 
broken  in  both  cases  ;  there  is  no  dtgniu  vindicM 
noJuSy  no  difficulty  that   required   any  supeiw 
natural  interposition.    A  patten  may  be  mada 
by  the  hammer  of  a  mortal ;  and  a  bastard  maj 
be  dropped  by  a  human  iCnimp^    On  great 
occasions,  and  on  small,  the  mind  is  repcUed  by 
useless  and  apparent  falsehood. 

Of  his  little  poems  the  public  judgment  eeema 
to  be  right:  they  are  neither  much  esteemed 
nor  totally  despised.  The  story  of  the  appaf> 
tion  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  tales  of  Pomow 
Those  that  plcaBO  least  are  the  pieces  to  wmch 
Gulliver  gave  occasion ;  for  who  can  much 
delight  in  the  echo  of  unnatural  fiction  7 

"  Dione"  is  a  counterpart  to  "  Amynta"  and 
"Pastor  Fido,"  and  other  trifles  of^^M 
kind,  easily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of  I  " 
What  the  Italians  call  comedies  fryi  a^ 
conclusion,  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from  a  warn 
event ;  but  tlie  stvle  of  the  JtaJiana  and  of  Qm^ 
is  equally  tragicaL  There  is  something  in  thie 
poetical  arcadia  so  remote  from  known  reaUty 
and  speculative  poaaibility,  thiyt  we  can  never 
support  its  representation  tbrooigh  a  long  warfc. 
A  pastoral  oi  a  hundred  lines  may  be  enduxed  t 
but  who  will  hear  of  sheep  and  goats,  aaa 
myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivuleta,  *h''rTi)gii 
five  acts  ?  Such  jBceoes  please  barbarians  in  ue 
dawn  of  literature,  and  children  in  the  dawn 
of  life ;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away,  as  men  grow  wise,  and  nations  grow 
learned. 


GRANVILLE. 


Of  Gboros  Gravtillb,  or,  as  others  write 
ChpeenTille  or  Grenville,  afterwaids  L<Ntl  Lands- 
down,  of  Blddbrd  in  the  countjr  of  Devon,  less 
b  known  than  his  name  and  high  rank  might 
1^  reason  to  enect  He  was  bom  aboat 
T^7,  the  son  of  Bernard  Greenville,  who  was 
•Btrusted  by  Monk  with  the  most  private  trans- 
actions of  the  Restoration,  and  the  grandson  of 
Bir  Bevil  Greenville,  who  died  in  the  King's 
<;aiise,  at  the  battle  of  Landsdown. 

His  eariy  education  was  superintended  by  Sir 
'William  Elllis ;  and  his  progress  was  such,  that 
Before  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
(lidge,*  where  he  pronounced  a  copy  of  his  own 
verees  to  the  Princess  Mary  d'Este  of  Modena, 
fben  Dutchess  of  York,  when  she  visited  the 
P'^iversity. 

.^  At  the  accession  of  Kins  James,  being  now  at 
ffghteen,  he  again  exerted  his  poetical  powers, 
and  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  three  short 
piacci,  of  which  the  first  is  profane,  and  the  two 
others  such  as  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
cnoe ;  but  he  was  commended  by  old  WaUer. 
friio  periiaps  was  pleased  to  find  himself  imitated 
ifi  mx  lines,  which,  though  they  bcmn  with  non- 
aense  and  end  with  dulness,  excited  in  the  young 
Author  a  rapture  of  acknowledgment 

In  numbers  luch  as  Waller's  self  might  use. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote 
tibe  poem  to  the  Eari  of  Peterboroush,  upon  Us 
ftecomplishment  of  the  Duke  of  Yoik's  marriage 
with  the  Princess  of  Modena,  whose  charms 
iLppear  to  have  gained  a  strong  prevalence  over 
his  imagination,  and  upon  whom  nothing  ever 
has  been  charged  but  imprudent  piety,  an  mtem- 
perate  and  misguided  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 

However  faithful  Granville  might  have  been 
to  the  King,  or  however  enamoured  of  the 
l^ueen,  he  has  left  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
be  approved  either  the  artifices  or  the  violence 
with  which  the  King^a  religion  was  insinuated 
^  obtruded.  He  endeavoured  to  be  true  at 
^oe  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church. 
.  Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted 
jojposterity  a  sufficient  oroof,  in  the  letter  which 
r  ftr  W  lute  to  his  father  about  a  month  before  the 
FHaoe  of  Orange  landed. 

^      .    « Mar,  near  Doncaster,  Oct  6,  16S8. 
*To  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bajnard  Granville, 
at  the  Eari  of  Bathe's,  St  James's. 

'      "Sir, 

**  "Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
eoonmission  for  me  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my 
dcnre  at  this  important  juncture  to  venture  my 
M  in  some  manner  or  other,  for  my  king  and 
!■?' country. 

y  I  cannot  bear  livinj^  under  the  reproach  of 
l^illg  obscure  and  idle  m  a  country  retirement. 


♦  To  Trinity  CoUe^.  By  the  University  register  U 
appears  thst  he  was  edmitted  to  his  master ^s  decree  in 
1679 ;  we  m  jst,  therefore,  set  the  year  of  his  birth  some 
years  beck.  -H. 


when  every  man  who  has  the  least  sense  of 
honour  should  be  preparing  for  the  field. 

"  You  may  renieiiiber,  sir,  with  what  reluc- 
tance I  submitted  to  your  commands  u]>on  Mon- 
mouth's  rebellion,  wneo  no  importunity  could 
prevail  with  you  to  permit  me  to  leave  me  aca- 
demy :  I  was  too  yoonjg  to  be  hazarded ;  but, 
ffive  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to 
die  for  one's  countrf ;  and  the  soon^  the  nobler 
the  sacrifice. 

"I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle 
Bathe  was  not  so  M  when  he  was  left  among 
the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury;  nor  yet 
yourself,  sir,  when  you  made  your  escape  fiom 
your  tutor's,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  defence 
ofScilly. 

^  Tm  same  cause  has  now  come  round  about 
again.  The  King  has  been  misled:  let  those 
vnio  have  misled  him  be  answerable  for  it 
Nobody  can  den^  but  he  is  sacred  in  his  own 
person ;  and  it  is  every  honest  man's  duty  to 
defend  it 

'*  You  are  pleased  to  say,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if 
the  Hollanders  are  rash  enough  to  make  such 
an  attempt ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  beg  leave 
to  insist  upon  it,  that  I  may  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  it  is  to 
devote  ms  life  to  his  service,  and  my  country's, 
after  the  example  of  all  my  ancestors. 

"The  gently  assembled  at  York,  to  agree 
upon  the  <3ioice  of  reoresentatives  for  the  county, 
have  prepared  an  address,  to  assure  his  Majesty 
they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occasions ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  humbly  beseech  him 
to  give  them  such  magistrates  as  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  me  land ;  for,  at  present, 
there  is  no  authority  to  which  they  can  legally 
submit 

<<  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers 
at  York  and  the  towns  adjacent,  to  supply  the 
regiments  at  Hull ;  but  nobody  will  list 

"By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wishes  well 
to  the  King ;  but  they  would  be  glad  his  minis- 
ters were  hanged. 

"The  winds  continue  so  contrary,  that  no 
landing  can  be  so  soon  as  was  apprehended; 
therefore  I  may  hope  with  your  leave  and  as- 
sistance, to  be  in  readiness  before  any  action 
can  begin.  I  beseech  you,  air,  most  humbly  and 
most  earnestly  to  add  this  one  act  of  indulgence 
more  to  so  man^  other  testimonies  whichl  have 
constantly  received  of  your  goodness ;  and  be 

§  leased  to  believe  me  always,  with  the  utmost 
uty  and  submission,  sir, 

"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

"  And  most  obedient  servant, 

"Geo.  Geamvillb." 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  King  William  he 
is  suppoTCd  to  have  lived  in  literary  retirement, 
and  mdeedyhad  for  some  time  few  other  plea 
sures  but  those  of  study  in  his  power.  He  was, 
as  the  biographers  observe,  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  brotner ;  a  denomination  by  which  our 
ancestors  proverbially  expressed  the  lowest  staU 
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li  penury  and  dependence.  He  is  said,  how- 
eter,  to  Imve  presenred  hinuelf  at  this  time  from 
disgrace  and  difficulties  bj  economy,  which  he 
forgot  or  neglected  in  life  more  advanced  and  in 
better  fortune. 

About  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
Countess  of  Nowburgh,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
with  so  much  ardour  oy  the  name  of  Mira.  He 
wrote  verses  to  her  liefore  he  was  thrce-and- 
twenty,  and  may  be  forgiven  if  he  regarded  the 
Ima  more  than  the  mind.  Poets  are  sometimes 
in  too  much  haste  to  praise. 

In  the  time  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable 
that  he  composed  his  dramatic  pieces,  the  *'She 
GraUants,"  (acted  1696,)  which  he  revised  and 
called  "  Once  a  Lover,  and  always  a  Lover ;" 
"  The  Jew  of  Venice,**  altered  from  Shakspeare*8 
"Merchant  of  Venice,*'  (1698;)  «*  Heroic  Love,'* 
a  tragedy,  (1701;)  "The  British  Enchanters," 
(1706,)  a  dramatic  poem,  and  "Peleus  and  The- 
tis,** a  mask,  written  to  accompany  "  The  Jew 
of  Venice.** 

The  comedies^  which  he  has  not  printed  in  his 
awn  edition  of  his  works,  I  never  saw :  "  Once  a 
Lover,  and  always  a  Lover**  is  said  to  be  in 
a  great  degree  indecent  and  gross.  Granville 
oouki  not  admire  without  bigotry;  he  copied 
the  wrong  as  well  as  the  right  from  his  masters, 
and  niay  oe  supposed  to  have  learned  obscenity 
from  Wycherley,  as  he  learned  mythology  from 
Waller. 

In  hb  Jew  of ''  Venice,"  as  Rowe  remarks,  the 
character  of  Shylock  is  made  comic,  and  we  are 
prompted  to  laughter  instead  of  detestation. 

It  IS  evident  that  "Heroic  Love**  was  written 
and  presented  on  the  sta^  before  the  death  of 
Dryden.  It  is  a  mythological  trag^edy,  uoon  the 
love  of  Agamemnon  and  Chryseis,  and  there- 
ibre  easily  sunk  into  neglect,  tnough  praised  in 
Terse  by  Dryden,  and  in  prose  by  Pop«. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  wise  Ulysses  with  this 
speech  : 

Fata  holdi  the  wtt'iagt,  and  men  like  children  more 

But  aa  the  J  're  led ;  eucceas  to  from  abore. 

At  the  accession  of  Clueen  Anne,  having  his 
Ibrtime  improved  by  bequests  from  his  father, 
and  his  uncle  the  £!arl  of  Bath,  he  was  chosen 
into  parliament  for  Fowey.  He  soon  after  en- 
gaged in  a  joint  translation  of  the  "  Invectives 
against  PhiUp,**  with  a  desien,  surely  weak  and 
puerile,  of  turning  the  thunder  of  Ckmosthenes 
upon  the  head  of  Louis. 

He  afterwards  (in  1706)  had  his  estate  again 
augmented  by  an  inheritance  from  his  elder  bro- 
ther. Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  who,  as  he  returned 
from  the  government  of  Barbadoes,  died  at  sea. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  ^ueen  Anne  was  chosen  knight  of 
the  shire  for  CornwolL 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  ministry 
(1710)  he  was  made  secretary  at  war,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Robert  Walf>ole. 

Next  year,  when  the  violence  of  party  made 
twelve  peers  in  a  day,  Mr.  Granville  became 
Lord  Lansdown  Baron  Bideford^  by  a  promotion 
justly  remarked  to  be  not  invidious,  because  he 
was  the  heir  of  a  family  in  which  two  peerages, 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  and  Lord  Granville  of 
Potheridge,  had  lately  become  extincL  Being 
now  high  in  the  duecn's  favour,  he  (1712)  was 
appointed  ebmptroUer  of  the  househok),  and 
«  privy  ooanseUor,  and  to  his  other  booours 


was  added  the  dedication  of  Pope's  "  Winlsor 
Forest."  He  was  advanced  next  year  to  be 
treasurer  of  the  household. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  but  his  title  ^ 
for  at  the  accession  of  King  George,  his  place  was 
given  to  tlie  Earl  of  Cholmondely,  and  he  was 
persecuted  with  the  rest  of  his  party.  Having 
protested  against  the  bill  for  attainting  Ormond 
and  Bollngbroke,  he  was,  after  the  insiu-recuon 
in  Scotland,  seized  Sept.  26, 1715.  as  a  suspected 
man,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  ull  Feb.  8,  1717^ 
when  he  was  at  last  released  and  restored  to 
bis  seat  in  parliament ;  where  (1719)  he  made  a 
very  ardent  and  animated  speech  against  die  re- 
peal of  the  bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity, 
which,  however,  tnough  it  was  then  printed,  ne 
has  not  inserted  into  his  works. 

Some  time  oderwards,  (about  1722 J  beiQg 
perhaps  embarrassed  b^  his  profusion,  he  went 
into  foreign  countries,  with  the  usual  pretence  of 
recovering  his  health.  In  this  state  of  leisure 
and  retirement  he  received  the  first  volume  of 
Bumet*s  History,  of  which  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  approved  the  general  tendency, 
and  where  he  tnought  himself  able  to  detect 
some  particular  falsehoods.  Ho  therefore  unr 
dertook  the  vindication  of  General  Monk  from 
some  calumnies  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  some  misre- 
presentations of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  ab- 
swered  civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Old* 
mixon  j  and  more  rou^ly  by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  otlier  historical  performance  is  a  defence 
of  his  relation  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  whom 
Lord  Clarendon  has  shown  in  a  form  very  un- 
amiable.  So  much'  is  ur^^ed  in  this  apology  to 
justify  many  actions  that  have  been  represented 
OS  culpable,  and  to  palliate  the  rest,  that  the 
reader  ia  reconciled  for  the  greater  part ;  and  it 
is  made  very  probable  that  Clarendon  was  by 
personal  enmity  disposed  to  think  the  worst  of 
Greenville,  as  Greenville  was  also  very  willing 
to  think  the  worst  of  Clarendon.  These  pieces 
were  published  at  his  return  to  England. 

Being  now  desirous  to  conclude  his  labours, 
and  enjoy  his  reputation,  he  published  (1732)  a 
very  beautiful  and  splendid  edition  of  his  worxs. 
in  which  he  omitted  what  he  disapproved,  and 
enlarged  what  seemed  deficient 

He  now  went  to  court,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Clueen  Caroline  ;  to  whom  and  to  the 
Princess  Anne  he  presented  his  works,  with 
verses  on  the  blank  leaves,  with  which  he  con- 
cluded his  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-square,  Jan.  30^  1755^ 
having  a  few  days  before  buried  his  wifo,  the 
Lady  Anne  Villiers,  widow  to  Mr.  Thynnif  bf 
whom  he  had  four  daughters,  but  no  son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  tneir  reputation fltna 
their  works  j  but  tnere  are  works  which  owit 
their  reputation  to  the  character  of  the  writer. 
The  public  sometimes  has  iu  iavourites  whom 
it  rewards  for  one  species  of  excellence  with  the 
honour  due  to  another.  From  him  whom  we  reve- 
rence  for  his  beneficence,  we  do  not  willingly  with 
hold  the  praise  of  genius:  a  man  of  exalted 
merit  becomes  at  once  an  accomplished  writer, 
OS  a  beauty  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  passing 
for  a  wit. 

Granville  was  a  man  illustrious  by  his  birth, 
and  therefore  attracted  notice;  since  he  is  by 
Pope  styled  "the  polite,"  he  must  be  suppowl 
elegant  m  his  manners,  and  generally  loved  j  hi 
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wai  In  times  of  contest  and  turbulence  stead  v  to 
tia  party,  and  obtained  that  esteem  which  is 
•hrays  conferred  upon  firmness  and  consistency. 
With  those  adrantages,  hayings  I«amed  the  art 
ofTernfying,  he  declared  himself  a  poet;  and 
Ids  daim  to  the  laufel  was  allowed. 

Bat  by  a  critic  of  a  later  generation,  who  takes 
vnp  his  book  without  any  mvourable  prejudices, 
tte  praise  already  received  will  be  thou^t  sufR- 
oent ;  for  his  worla  do  not  show  him  to  have 
had  much  comprehension  from  natnre  or  illumi- 
muion  Aom  learning.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
ambition  above  the  unitatson  of  Waller,  of  whom 
lie  has  copied  the  fitolu  and  verv  little  more. 
fie  is  for  ever  amunng^  himself  with  puerilities  of 
mythology:  his  Kins  is  Jupiter;  who,  if  the 
CUieen  bnng;s  no  chfldren,  has  a  barren  Juna 
Tht  ^ueen  is  compounded  of  Juno,  Venus,  and 
fiCnerva.  EUs  poem  on  the  Dutchess  of  Graf- 
ton's law-suit,  after  having  rattled  awhile  with 
jTmio  and  Pallas,  Mars  a^  Alcides,  Cassiope. 
Niobe,  and  thelropetides,  Hercules,  Minos,  and 
Bhadamanthus,  at  last  concludes  its  folly  with 
pro&neness. 

His  verses  to  Mira,  which  are  most  frequently 
nsntioned,  have  little  in  them  of  either  art  or 
nature,  of  the  sentiments  of  a  lover,  or  the  Ian- 
Mage  of  a  poet:  there  may  be  found,  now  and 
nen,  a  happier  effort;  but  they  are  commonly 
fteble  and  unaffecting,  or  forced  and  extra vaganL 

His  little  {neces  are  seklom  either  sprighUy  or 


ele^nt,  either  keen  or  witty.  They  are  trifles 
written  by  idleness  and  published  by  vanity. 
But  his  prologues  and  epilogues  have  a  jus: 
claim  to  praise. 

The  "Progress  of  Beauty"  seems  one  of  his 
most  elaborate  pieces^  and  is  not  deficient  in 
splendour  and  gayety ;  but  the  merit  of  original 
thought  is  wantmg.  Iti  highest  praiso  in  the 
spirit  with  whidi  ne  celebrates  King  James's 
consort  when  idie  was  a  queen  no  lon^r. 

The  ''Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  m  Poetry" 
is  not  inelegant  nor  injudicioua,  and  has  some- 
thing of  vieour  bejrond  most  of  his  other  per- 
formances-: his  precepts  are  jtist,  and  his  cautions 
])roper ;  they  are  indeed  not  new,  but  in  a  didac- 
tic poem  novelty  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the 
ornaments  and  iUostrations.  His  poetical  pre- 
cepts^  are  accomfMUiied-  with'  agreeme  and*  in- 
structive notes. 

The  Mask  of  "Peleus  and  Thetis"  has  here 
and  there  a  pretty  line ;  but  it  is  not  always 
melodious,  and  the  conclusion  is  wretched. 

In  his  '*  British  Enchantera"  he  has  bidden  de- 
fiance to  all  chronology,  by  confounding  the  in- 
consistent manners  ot  different  aces;  but  the 
dialogue  has  oflen  the  air  of  Drvden'a  rhyming 
plays :  and  his  songs  are  lively,  thoudi  not  veiy 
correct.  This  is,  I  think,  far  the  best  of  hii 
works ;  for,  if  it  has  many  faults,  it  has  likewia« 
passages  which  are  at  least  pretty,  though  th«y 
do  not  rise  to  any  high  degree  of  eicelleno«. 


Yalden. 


Tbomas  Yaldkv,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John 
Talden,  of  Sussex,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Eic- 
ter,  in  1671.  Bto.vingbeen  educJitcd  in  the  gram- 
mar school  belonging  to  Magdfilen  College,  in 
Oxford,  he  was  in  1690^  at  the  age  ormofetoenj 
admitted  commoner  of^  Magdnlen  HaU,  unikr 
the  tuition  of  Josiah  Pullen,  a  man  whoae  name 
is  still  remembered  m  the  Uniyei^iiy^  He  bo 
came  next  year  one  of  the  scholars  of  Ma^alcn 
College^  where  he  was  distinguished  by  a  lucky 
MddenL 

It  was  his  turn;  one  day,  to  pronounce  a  do- 
etamation:  and  Dr.  Hougn^  the  president,  !mp- 
penin^  to  attend,  thought  the  composition  too 
apod  to  be  the  speaker's.  Some  tim&  after^  ihe 
Ki^or  finding  him  a  little  irr^^brly  bmy  in 
dia.library,  set  him  an  ezerciRe  for  minishtnent, 
nuBlf  that'he  might  not  be  deceived  by  &ny  nfti* 
§06f  locked  the  door.  Yakl4?n,  ns  it  happened, 
Had  been  lately  reading  on  the  subject  given , 
and  produced  with  little  difHctiKy  a  compoai'> 
Ikm  which  so  pleased  the  presidt^nt^  that  he  told 
him  his  former  suspicions,  and  promised  to  fa- 
?Oar  him. 

Amon^  his  contemporaries  in  the  College 
^pere  Addison  and  Sachever^ll,  men  who  wert 
fai  those  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted 
Talden  to  their  intimacy.  YsJden  continued, 
throughout  his  life,  to'  think  as  probaUy  he 


thought  at  first,  yet  did  not  foHbit  the  fKendship 
of  Addison. 

'WTien  Namur  was  taken  by  King  William, 
Yulden  made  an  ode.  There  never  was  any 
rei^  more  celebrated  by  the  poets  tliaiithat  of 
William,  who  had  very  little  regard  ibi'-  song 
himself,  but  happened  to  employ  mmisters  who 
pleased  themselves  with  the  praise  of  patron* 
age. 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  a  humorous 
poem  of  that  time,  called  "The  Oxford  Lau. 
real:"  in  which,  after  many  claims  had  been 
made  and  rejected,  Yalden  is  represented  as  de» 
manding  the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his 
trial,  instead  of  receiving  a  rewaid : 

Htm  erime  was  for  being  a  felon  In  Terse, 

And  presenting  his  theft  to  the  Kblg"; 
The  first  was  a  trick  not  uncommon  ot  seiros. 

But  the  last  was  an  impudent  thin^; 
Tci  what  he  had  stolen  was  so  little  worth  aieaUiig, 

They  forgave  him  the  damage  and  costs, 
Hai!  he  u'en  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took-  It  pieoemealtag. 

They  had  fined  him  but  len-penee  at  most. 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing 
Tras  Uongreve. 

He  wrote  another  poem,  on  the  deatli  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 

In  1700  he  became  fellow  of  6ie  College;  and 
next  Tear,  entering  into  orders,  waa  pMsnted 
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ay  tko  todbt^  with  a  living  in  WarwickahirB,^ 
oooostent  with  his  ftllowahip,  and  choaen  lee- 
tnrer  of  moral  philoac^y,  a  Tery  hoaooiaUe 


On  the  aceeeiion  of  Gtneen  Anne  he  wrote 
anodier  poem ;  and  ia  said,  by  the  anthor  of  the 
'^Biographia.''  to  have  declared  himself  of  the 
Moty  woo  had  the  honourable  distinction  of 
Hu;&-churchmen. 

Ci  1706  be  was  received  into  the  family  of  the 
Doke  of  Beaufort.  Next  year  he  became  doctor 
h  diTinity,  and  soen  after  leaigned  his  iUlow- 
dup  and  leciure,  «h1.  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude, 
gave  the  CoDege  a  pietore  of  their  fbimder. 

He  was  made  rector  of  Chahon  and  Clean- 
^i]le,j[  two  adjoining  towns  and  benefices  in 
Hertfordshire;  and  Sad  the  jmbends,  or  sine- 
enrei^  of  Deans,  HainL  and  Pendles,  in  Devon- 
shire. He  had  beforef  been  chosen,  in  1698, 
preacher  of  Bridewell  Hb^Mtal,  upon  the  resigw 
nation  of  Dr.  Atteriniry.J 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet 
and  inoAnaive  hft^  till  the  clamour  was  raised 
about  Atterbivy'e  plot.  Every  loyal  eye  was 
ee  the  watch  for  aoettors  or  partakers  of  the 
borrid  eonspimcy;  and  Dr.  Valden,  having 
0OBM  aequamtance  with  the  bishop,  and  being 
ftanKarir  eonvemnt  with  Kelly,  his  secre- 
tary, ftu  under  suqaicion,  and  was  taken  into 


TTpoQ  hia  examination  he  was  charged  with  a 
daagetous  eorreepondence  with  Kelly.  Thecor- 
wqwndenee  he  acknowledged :  but  maintained 
that  it  had  no  treasonable  tendency.  EQs  papers 
weie  adzed;  but  nothing  was  found  that  eould 
fix  a  crime  upon  him.  except  two  words  in  his 
pocket-book,  fiboroagj^peecd  dpctrins.  This  ex- 
prasaion  the  imagination  of  his  examiners  had 
mipregnated  with  treason,  and  the  Doctor  was 
entoiiMd  to  explun  them.  Thus  pressed,  he 
ton  them  that  the  words  had  lain  unheeded  in 
kji  podietpbook  from  the  time  of  Clueen  Anne, 
and  Uiat  he  was  ashamed  to  give  an  account  of 
Aem ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  gratified 
Us  curioaity  one  day,  by  hearing  Daniel  Burgess 
in  the  pulpit,  and  tnoee  words  were  a  memorial 
hint  of  a  remarkable  sentence  by  which  he 
VMrned  hiaeoagregatian  to '' beware  of  thoiougfa- 
paeed  doctrine,  that  doctrine  which,  coming  in  at 
one  ear,  passes  through  the  head,  and  goes  out 
atlhaotlMr.** 

Nothing  worse  than  this  appearing  in  his 

'  •  The  vksnge  of  Wmoaghby,  which  he  resigned  in 
tTMi  yriftnaini  was  fbin  him  ty  dM  Daka  of 


1  KoCkef  afto: 

•  Dr.  Attemry  malned  the  oiBee  of  preadier  et 
Mhrwsn  ini  Ms  pnaeedoB  10  the  btahoprle  of  Boches- 
tar.  Dr.  TaMn  suBenini  hte  ss  pisschei,  in  Jnae, 


p^)er8,  and  no  evidence  arising  against  him,  he 
was  set  at  h*berty. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  this 
eharaeter  attained  high  dignities  in  the  churdi ; 
but  lie  still  retained  the  friendship  and  fre- 
quented the  conversation  of  a  veiy  numerous 
and  splendid  set  of  acquaintance.  He  died  July 
16,  1796,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  af^e. 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregular  kind 
which,  wnen  he  formed  his  poetical  character, 
was  supposed  to  be  Pindaric  Having  fixed  his 
attention  on  Cowley  as  a  modd,  he  has  attempted 
in  some  sort  to  nvd  him,  and  has  written  a 
"  Hymn  to  Darkness,**  evidently  as  a  counter- 
part to  Cowley's  "Hymn  to  Light** 

This  Hymn  seems  to  be  his  best  performance, 
and  is^  for  the  most  part,  imagined  with  greUt 
vieour  and  expressed  wiui  great  propriety.  1 
wul  not  transcribe  it.  The  seven  first  stanxas 
are  sood ;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh, 
are  tne  best ;  the  ei^th  seems  to  involve  a  oon 
tradiction;  the  tenUi  b -exquisitely  beautiful; 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  are 
partly  mythological  and  partly  reb'gious,  and 
therefore  not  suitable  to  eadi  other :  he  might 
better  have  made  the  whole  merely  philoeo^iif 
cal. 

There  are  two  stanzas  in  this  poem  where 
Yalden  may  be  suspected,  though  hardly  con- 
victed, of  Kaving  comnilted  the  "Hymnua  ad 
Umbram"  of  Wowerus,  in  the  sixth  stanxa, 
which  answers  in  some  sort  to  these  lines : 

nia  euo  prseat  Docturale  nvadne  saeri»— 
Perque  idae  errare  oorie  dat  epeccrs  flgnrls, 
Maneeqae  exchoi  medioe  ulalare  per  agroe 
Bob  noclem,  et  queetu  notoa  comphre  penetee. 

And  again,  at  the  condusion : 

Ilia  euo  eeoiam  aecludh  corpore  toto 
Haud  numerans  ju^  fu^ntia  eecula  lapea 
Ergo  ubi  poatremum  mundi  compage  aolmi 
Hanc  rerom  molem  aoprema  abeumpeerlt  liora 
Ipea  lerea  cinerea  nube  amplectetnr  ope^ 
£t  priico  imperio  rtuvua  dominabhur  • 


His  '*  Hymn  to  Lig^t**  is  not  equal  to  the  othnr. 
He  seems  to  think  that  there  is  an  east  ahndote 
and  positive  where  the  morning  rises. 

In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned  the  sud- 
den irruption  of  new-creat^  lig^t,  he  says, 

Awhile  Che  Almlghtj  wondering  elood.        y 

Ele  ought  to  have  remembered  that  infimte 
knowledge  can  never  wonder.  All  wonder  is 
the  efiect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  suffident  to  say,  that 
they  deserve  perusal,  thou^  they  are  not  always 
exactly  polished,  though  the  rhymes  are  some- 
times very  ill  sorted,  and  thougn  his  faults  seem 
rather  the  omissions  of  idleness  than  the  negli- 
genoei  of  enthin — 


TICKELL. 


Thomas  Tigbbll,  the  sofi  of  the  Rererend 
Riehard  Tickell,  was  bom  in  1686^  at  Brido- 
kirk,  in  Cumberland ;  and  in  April,  1701,  be- 
came a  membcor  of  Q,ueen'8  College,  in  Oxford ; 
ia  1708  he  was  made  master  of  arU ;  and,  two 
years  aflcrwards,  was  chosen  fellow ;  finr  which, 
as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  statutes  by  taking 
orders,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
erown.  He  held  his  fellowship  till  17S6,  and 
then  vacated  it,  by  marrying,  m  that  year,  at 
Dublin. 

Tickell  was  not  one  of  those  scholars  who 
wear  away  their  lives  in  closets;  he  entered 
early  into  the  world,  and  was  long  busy  in 
public  affairs,  in  whidi  he  was  initiated  under 
the  patronage  of  Addison,  whose  notice  he  ia 
■aid  to  have  gained  by  lus  verses  in  praise  of 
"Rosamond." 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been  just  to 
deny  regard,  for  they  contain  some  of  the  most 
elegant  encomiastic  strains;  and,  among  the 
innumerable  poems  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  one  with  which  they  need  to  fear  a 
comparison.  It  may  deserve  observation,  that, 
when  Pope  wrote  long  afterwards  in  praise  of 
Addisrin,  he  has  copied,  at  least  has  resembled, 
Tickell: 

Let  joy  ulutc  fair  Rovaroonda^s  shade, 
And  leaved  of  myrtle  crown  the  loTelj  maid. 
While  now  pcrliape  with  Dido'a  fhoat  slie  roves. 
And  hears  and  tells  the  Ptorj  of  their  loves  : 
Alike  ihov  mourn,  alike  they  blew  their  &te, 
Since  luve,  which  made   them  wretched,  mads  them 

Kreni : 
Nor  longer  that  rcIentleM  doom  hemoaHf 
IVhich  i,'uin*d  a  Virnl  and  an  Addiaou. 

TiekeU. 

ThtMi  future  a^cs  with  delight  shall  see 
How  riaif»'*«,  Baron's,  Newton's,  Inoke  a^rce  ; 
Or  in  fair  aeries  laurell'd  bards  be  MhowU| 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Add-on. 

Pope. 

He  produced  anollier  piece  of  the  some  kind 
at  th'»  appiaranoc  of  "Cato,"  with  equal  skill, 
but  not  equal  happiness. 

When  the  ministers  of  Glueen  Anne  were  ne- 
eotiatijis^  with  Prance,  Tickell  published  "  The 
Prospect  of  Peace,"  a  poem,  of  which  the  ten- 
dency was  to  reclaim  tlie  nation  from  the  pride 
of  conquest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquulity. 
How  far  Tickell,  whom  Swift  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  WhiggisntmUfhtid  then  connected  him- 
self with  any  pnrty,  I  know  notj  this  poem  cer- 
tainly did  not  flatter  the  pracuccs  or  promote 
the  opinions  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  after- 
wards befriended. 

Mr.  Addison,  however  he  hated  the  men  then 
in  power,  suffeied  his  friendship  to  prevail  over 
his  public  spirit,  and  gave  in  tno  "Spectator" 
•uch  praises  of  TickelVs  poem,  that  when,  after 
having  long  wished  to  peruse  it,  I  laid  hold  on 
it  at  last,  I  thought  it  unequal  to  the  honours 
wluch  it  had  received,  and  found  it  a  piece  to 
be  approved  rather  than  admired.  But  ue  hope 
excited  by  a  work  of  genius  being  general  and 
indefinite,  is  rarely  gratified.    It  was  read  at 


that  time  with  so  much  favour,  that  six  edi6oiis 
were  BvAd, 

At  the  arrival  of  King  George  he  aunc  "The 
Royal  Progrets;"  which  being  inserted  in  the 
"Spectator^  if  w^l  known ;  and  of  which  it  is 
just  to  oay,  that  it  Ui  neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poepcal  iniddent  of  most  importance  in 
Tidkdrs  life  was  bis  publication  of  the  first  book 
of  the  "  Iliad^**  as  translated  by  himsdf;  an  ap- 
parent oppoaitioo  to  Pope's  "Homer."  m'wbich 
the  first  part  made  its  entrance  into  Vnd  world  at 
the  same  tima 

Addison  declared  that  the  riv^  versions  were 
both  good,  but  that  Tickeirs  was  the  best  thst 
ever  was  made :  and  with  Addison,  the  wits, 
his  adherents  and  followers,  were  certain  to  con- 
cur. Pope  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
dismayed;  "for,"Mys  ne,  "I  have  the  town, 
that  is  the  mob,  on  ray  side."  But  he  remarks, 
that  "it  is  common  for  the  smaller  party  to 
make  up  in  dilifleace  what  tbev  want  m  nupi- 
bers;  he  appeius  to  the  people  as  his  pioper 
nidges ;  ana,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn 
mm,  be  is  in  little  care  abont  the  highflyeES  at 
Button's." 

1^4>pe  did  not  lon^  think  Addison  an  impartial 
mdge:  for  he  oonaidercid  him  as  the  wnter  of 
Tickell's  version.  The  reasons  for  his  suspi- 
cion I  will  litemlly  tranacxibc  from  Mr.  Sp«inott's 
Collection. 

"Th^re  had  been  a  coldness  (said  Mr.  Pope) 
between  Mr.  Addison  and  me  for  some  time ; 
and  we  had  not  been  in  company  together  for  a 
£ood  while,  any  where  but  at  Button's  Co^e- 
nouse,  whore  i  used  to  see  him  almost  every 
day  .--On  his  meeting  me  there  one  day  in  par- 
ticular, he  took  me  sside,  and  said  ho  Mionla  be 
^aA  to  dine  with  me,  at  such  a  tavern,  if  I 
stayed  till  those  people  were  gone,  (Bud^il  and 
PhUips.)  We  went  accormngly ;  and  after 
dinner  Mr.  Addison  said,  *That  be  had  wanted 
for  some  time  to  talk  with  me ;  that  his  friend 
Tickell  had  formerly,  whilst  at  Oxfoid,  trans- 
lated the  first  book  of  the  "  Ihad ;"  that  he  de- 
signed to  print  it,  and  had  desired  him  to  look 
it  over  i  that  he  must  therefore  beg  that  I  woidd 
not  desire  lum  to  look  over  my  first  book,  be- 
cause, if  he  did,  it  would  have  the  sir  of  double- 
dealing.'  I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  at  all 
take  it  ill  of  Mr.  Tickell  that  he  was  going  to 
publish  his  translation ;  that  he  oertainfy  hs3  as 
much  right  to  translate  any  author  as  myself; 
and  that  publishing  both  was  entering  on  a  fair 
stage.  I  then  added,  that  I  would  not  desire 
him  to  look  over  my  first  book  d  the  *  Iliad,'  be- 
cause he  had  looked  over  Mr.  Tickell's ;  but 
could  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  obser\'a- 
tions  on  the  second,  which  I  had  then  finished, 
and  which  Mr.  Tickell  had  not  touched  upon. 
Accordingly  I  sent  him  the  second  book  the 
next  momuiff ;  and  Mr.  Addison  a  few  days 
after  retiuned  it,  with  very  high  commendations. 
Soon  af\er  it  was  generally  known  that  Mr. 
Tickell  was  publisB»^  the  first  book  of  ths 
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*ni«a,'  I  met  Dr.  Yoang  in  the  street;  and, 
■poa  our  fkUiog  into  that  subject,  the  Doctor 
•  expressed  a  great  deal  of  surprise  at  TickelPs 
having  had  such  a  translation  so  Ions  by  him. 
He  said,  that  it  was  inconceivable  to  mm,  and 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter; 
that  each  used  to  communicate  to  the  other 
whaterer  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the  least 
things ;  that  Tickdl  could  not  have  been  busied 
in  80  long  a  woik  there  without  his  knowing 
MmeChiB^  of  the  matter ;  and  that  he  had  never 
heard  a  single  word  of  it  till  on  this  occasion. 
The  surpiiso  of  Dr.  Young^  together  with  what 
Steele  has  said  a|||ainst  Tickell,  in  relation  to 
this  affair,  make  A  hisfalv  probable  that  there 
W93  some  underhand  dealing  in  that  business ; 
and  indeed  Tickell  himself,  who  is  a  very  fair 
worthy  man,  has  since  in  a  manner  as  good  as 
owned  it  to  me.  When  it  was  introduced  into 
aoonverMtion  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr. 
Pope,  by  a  third  personj  Tickell  did  not  deny 
it ;  which,  considering  his  honour  and  seal  for 
his  departed  friend,  was  the  same  as  owning  it" 

Upon  these  suspicions,  with  which  Dr.  War- 
hmion  hints  that  other  circumstances  con- 
curred. Pope  always  in  his  *'Art  of  Sinking" 
qootss  this  Dook  as  the  work  of  Addison. 

To  ooBUwre  the  two  translations  would  be 
tadions :  tne  palm  is  now  given  universally  to 
Pope;  but  I  think  the  first  lines  of  TickelN 
were  rather  to  be  preferred ;  and  Pope  seems  to 
have  since  borrowed  something  firom  them  in 
Ike  oonection  of  his  own. 

When  the  EEanover  succession  was  disputed, 
Tidiell  gave  what  assistance  his  pen  would 
•apply.  His  <* Letter  to  Avignon"  stands  lugh 
among  party  poems ;  it  expresses  contempt 
without  coarseness,  and  superiority  without  in- 
aobnoe.  It  had  the  success  which  it  deserved, 
;  five  timea  printed. 


He  was  now  intimately  united  to  Mr.  Addi* 
son,  wha  when  he  went  mto  Ireland  as  secre- 
taiT  to  the  Lord  Sundcriand,  took  him  thither 
ana  emploved  him  in  public  business;  and 
when  (1717)  aflenvards  he  roue  to  be  secrctarr 
of  state,  made  him  under-Becrctary.  Their 
friendship  seems  to  have  continued  without 
abatement ;  for  when  Addinon  died,  he  left  him 
the  charge  of  publishing  his  works,  ^ith  a 
solemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of 
Craegs. 

To  these  works  ho  prefixed  an  Elegy  on  the 
Author^  which  conld  owe  none  of  its  beauties  to 
the  assistance  which  might  be  suspected  to  have 
strengthened  or  embnllished  his  cariicr  compo- 
sitions ;  but  neither  he  nor  Addison  ever  pro- 
duced nobler  lines  than  are  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs ;  nor  is  a  more  sub- 
lime or  more  elegant  funeral  poem  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature. 

He  was  afterwards  {about  1725)  made  secre 
tary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  ol 
great  honour;  in  which  he  continaea  till  1740; 
when  he  died  on  the  23d  of  April,  at  Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmcntioned  the  longest  is 
'*  Kensington  Gardens,"  of  which  the  versifies^ 
tion  is  smooth  and  elegant,  but  the  fiction  un- 
skilftdly  compounded  of  Grecian  deities,  and 
Gothic  fairies.  Neither  species  of  those  ex- 
ploded beings  could  have  done  much  ;  and 
when  they  are  brou^t  together  they  only  make 
each  other  contemptible.  To  Tickell,  however, 
cannot  be  refused  a  high  place  among  the  minor 
poets  ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  *<  Spectator." 
With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  gay  conversation, 
at  least  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and  com^ 
pany,  and  in  his  domestic  relations  without  cen- 
sure. 
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Of  Mr.  Hakmohd,  though  he  be  well  remem- 
mnd  as  a  man  esteemed  and  caressed  by  the 
degaat  and  the  great,  I  was  at  firat  able  to 
obwn  no  other  memorials  than  sach  as  are 
aoppfied  by  a  book  called  *<  Gibber's  Lives  of 
tfie  FMs;"  of  which  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
testity,  that  it  was  not  written,  nor,  I  believe, 
ever  seen,  by  cither  of  the  Gibbers :  but  was  the 
woik  af  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotl»i>d,  a 
nan  of  very  acute  understanding,  tb«ugh  writi 
Ktde  scholastic  education.  wh«N  not  l«K«g  after 
Che  iniUication  of  his  wo*,  died  «•  Londmi  of 
a  oonsnmption.  Hi«  life  w«»  ^rt«o«s,  and  his 
end  was  pimfw  ThM>«5l«»  Cibber,  tlum  a 
prisoner  fot  debt  impaited,  as  I  was  told,  his 
naoK  for  ton  gfuineas.  The  manuscript  of  Shiels 
is  now  in  ihy  possesion. 

I  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Shiels,  though 
be  was  no  negligent  inquirer,  had  been  misled 


fey  false  accounts;  for  ne  relates  that  James 
Flammond,  the  Author  of  the  Elegies,  was  the 


son  of  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  had  som»  office 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  court.  tiH  love  of  a 
lady,  whose  name  was  D»«li^ood,  for  a  time 
disordered  his  unde«*«nding.  He  was  unex- 
tinguishably  amorous,  and  his  mistress  inezora^ 
bly^cruel  .  ,  - . 

Of  this  aarrative,  part  is  true  and  part  false. 
He  w»^  the  second  son  of  Anthony  Hammond, 
A  man  of  note  among  the  wits,  poets,  and  par- 
liamentary orators,  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  was  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  bv 
marrying  his  sister.*  He  was  bom  about  1 71u, 
and  edwmted  at  Westminster  school;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  of  any  univerflity.t 


*  This  Mcounc  is  nfll  erroneous.  Jamee  Hammond, 
oar  Author,  wan  of  a  di/ToreiU  family,  the  second  son  of 
Anthony  Hammnnil,  of  Somersharaoplace,  in  the  coiintr 
of  Huntingdon,  £sq.    See  Ocnt  Mag.  vol.  Ivil.  p.  78S 

"^t  Mr.  Cole  gives  him  lo  Cambridge.    MAS    AtheiiM 
Cantatk.  in  Mus.  Brit.— C. 


IM 
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He  was  aqnenrj  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
seems  to  have  come  yery  early  into  public  no- 
tice^ and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  those 
whose  friendships  prejudiced  mankind  at  that 
tisM  in  favoor  of  the  man  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed;  for  he  vras  the  companion  ofCob- 
liam,  Lyttelton.  and  Chesterfield.  He  is  said 
to  have  divided  his  life  between  pleasore  and 
books;  in  his  retirement  forgetting  the  town, 
aad  in  his  gayety  losing  the  studoit.  Of  his 
Uteraiy  hours  all  the  eflbcts  are  here  ezhibitedy 
of  which  the  Elegies  were  written  veiy  eaily, 
and  the  prologue  not  long  before  his  death. 

In  1741,  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  fiur 
Tnuo,  in  Cornwall,  probably  one  of  thoee  who 
were  ejected  by  the  Prince's  mfluenoe ;  and  died 
neoit  year,  in  June,  at  Stowe,  the  famous  seat  of 
Lord  Cobham.  His  mistress  lonsoutlived  him, 
and  in  1779  died  unmarried.  The  character 
which  her  lover  bequeathed  her  was,  indeed,  not 
Ifliel  V  to  attract  courtship. 

The  Elegies  were  published  after  his  death: 
and  while  the  writer's  name  was  remembered 
with  fondness,  they  were  read  with  a  resolution 
to  admire  them. 

The  recommendatory  preface  of  the  editor, 
who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  affirmed,  by 
Th,  Maty,  to  be  the  Eari  of  Chesterfield,  raised 
strong  prerudices  in  their  favoor. 

But  of  the  preHsLcer,  whoever  he  was,  it  may 
be  reasonably  suspected  that  he  never  read  the 
poems ;  for  he  professes  to  value  them  for  a  very 
n^  sptDcies  of  excellence,  and  recommends  them 
as  the  genuine  effusions  of  the  mind,  which  ex-, 
mess  a  real  passion  in  the  language  of  nature. 
Bat  the  truth  is,  these  Elegies  uive  neither 
paiwioi^  nature,  nor  mannenk    Where  there  is 


ficuon.  there  is  no  passion:  he  that  deocribes 
himself  as  a  shepherd  and  his  Neera  or  Ddia 
as  a  shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats  and  lambs, 
feels  no  passion.  He  that  courts  his  mistress 
with  Roman  imagery  deserves  to  lose  her:  for 
she  may  with  goo3  reason  suspea  his  sincerity. 
Hanunond  has  few  senthnents  drawn  from  na- 
ture, and  few  images  from  modem  life.  He 
proauces  nothing  bot  fru;id  pedantry.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  all  his  productions  three 
stanzas  that  deserve,  to  be  remembered. 

Like  other  loven^  be  threatens  the  lady  wit> 
djring;  and  what  then  shaU  follow 7 

WUtthoa  fan  tasn  thy  lov«r*s  eons  sttond  ? 
Wkh  eyes  avwted  Ugbt  tlw 


Till  all  aroaad  ths  dbtofU  fliaw  ssoend, 
Than,  •lowly  sliiUng,  by  dogrsM  expirs  ? 

To  sooth  Uie  bov*rinff  sool  be  ihiao  Uie  csre, 
WKh  platmiTo^lM  to  load  iho  moomftd  Mod; 

In  nble  woods  tho  golden  rue  to  beer, 
And  cuH  my  safaoe  with  thy  iromblinff  bead. 

Panchsia'a  odours  ho  their  coady  feaat, 
And  all  the  pride  orAaim*8  fragmnc  yosri 

Olre  them  cho  treaam«a  of  the  fanheat  eaac  j 
And,  what  ia  aiiJI  aiore  praeloaa,  give  thy  Issr. 

Surely  no  blame  can  foil  upon  a  nymph  who 
rejected  a  swain  of  so  little  meaning. 

His  verses  aro  iK>t  rugged,  but  they  have  no 
sweetness  jthey  never  |^ide  in  a  stream  of 
melody,  why  Hammonoor  other  writers  have 
thoufiht  the  quatrain  of  ten  syllables  elegiac,  it 
is  difficult  to  telL  The  character  of  the  Elegy 
is  gentleness  and  tenuity :  but  this  stanza  has 
been  pronounced  by  Dryden,  whose  knowledge 
of  English  metro  was  not  inoonsideraUe,  tooe 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  meosnrea  whicii  ovr 
language  afi&ds. 
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Or  Mr.  *  Sombrtillb's  life  I  am  not  able  to 
say  any  thing  that  can  satisfy  curiosity. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  in 
Warwickshire :  his  house,  where  he  was  born  in 
1692,  ia  called  Edston,  a  seat  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  aiM^tors ;  for  he  was  said  to  be  of 
the  first  family  in  bU  county.  He  tells  of  him- 
self that  he  was  bom  neu  the  Avon^s  banks. 
He  was  bred  at  Winchester-itohool,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  New  College.  U  do«g  not  ap- 
pear that  in  the  places  of  his  edueatUkn  ho  ez- 
nibited  any  unconunon  proofs  of  genius  or  VUera- 
ture.  His  powers  were  first  displayed  in  the 
country,  where  he  was  distineuisned  as  a  poet, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  skilful  and  useful  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Of  the  close  of  his  life,  those  whom  his  poems 
luive  delighted  will  read  with  pain  the  following 
account,  copied  from  the  letters  of  his  friend 
Shenstone,  by  whom  he  was  too  much  resembled. 

M — Our  old  friend  Somerville  is  dead !  I  did 
not  imagine  I  could  have  been  so  sorry  as  I  find 


♦  WiUiam. 


myself  on  this  occasion. — SM&imm  qumrimmt,  I 
can  now  excuse  all  his  foibles ;  unpute  them  to 
age,  and  to  distress  of  circumstances ;  the  last  of 
these  considerations  wrings  my  very  soul  to 
think  on.  For  a  man  of  high  spirit,  conscious  of 
having  (at  least  in  one  production)  generally 
pleased  the  world,  to  be  plagued  and  threatened 
oy  wretches  that  are  k>w  in  every  sense ;  to  be 
forced  to  diink  himself  mto  pains  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a 


He  died  July  19,  1741L  and  was  buried  at 
WotJLon.  near  Henley  on  Arden. 

KsdiMHtsses  need  not  be  much  pitied ;  his  es- 
tate IS  8ib4  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
wluch  by  hia  ^oi  d-^Tolved  to  Lord  SomerviUe 
of  Scotland.  His  mother,  indeed,  who  lived  Ull 
mnety,  had  a  jomture  oC«ix  hundred. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  fitxi  myself  not  better 
enabled  to  exhibit  memorials  of  a  writer  who  at 
least  must  be  allowed  to  have  set  a  gpod  ex> 
ample  to  men  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  yui 
of  his  time  to  elegant  knowledge ;  and  who  haa 
shown,  by  the  subjects  whi£  his  poetry  has 
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ailomed,  that  it  is  practicable  to  be  at  once  a 
skilful  sportsman  and  a  man  of  letters. 
Somerville  has  tried  many  modes  of  poetry ;  and 
ffh  perhaps  he  has  not  in  any  roach^  such 
, Hence  as  to  raise  much  envy,  it  may  com- 
_.jly  be  said  at  least,  that  "he  writes  very 
weD  for  a  gentleman.*'  His  serious  pieces  are 
•oraetimes  elevated,  and  his  trifles  are  sometimes 
flle^L  In  his  verses  to  Addison,  the  couplet 
which  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  praise ;  it  exhibits  one  of 
thcwe  happy  strokes  that  is  seldom  attained.  In 
his  Odes  to  Marlboroueh  there  are  beautiful 
lines ;  but  in  the  second  ode  he  shows  that  he 
knew  Utile  of  his  hero,  when  he  talks  of  his  pri- 
vate viriues.  His  subjects  arc  conunonly  such 
as  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or  encr;gy 
of  expression.  His  Fables  are  generally  stale, 
and  therefore  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  nis  fa- 
vourite, "  The  Two  Springs,"  the  fiction  is  un- 
natural and  the  moral  inconsequentioL  In  his 
Tales  there  is  too  much  coarseness,  with  too 
little  care  of  language,  and  not  sufficient  rapidity 
ofmuration. 


His  great  work  is  his  "Chase,"  which  he  un- 
dertook in  his  maturer  a||;e,  when  his  ear  waa 
improved  to  the  approbation  of  blank  verse,  of 
which  however  his  two  first  lines  gave  a  bad 
specimen.  To  this  poem  praise  cannot  be  to- 
tally denied.  He  is  allowed  by  sportsmen  to 
write  with  great  intelligence  of  his  suoject,  which 
is  the  first  requisite  to  excellence ;  and  though  it 
is  impNOflsible  to  interest  the  common  readers  of 
verse  in  the  dangers  or  pleasures  of  the  chase,  ho 
has  done  all  that  transition  and  variety  could 
easily  efiect ;  and  has  with  great  propriety  en- 
larged his  plan  by  the  modes  of  hunting  used  in 
other  coimtries. 

With  still  less  judgment  did  he  choose  blank 
verse  as  the  veliicle  of  rural  sfiorts.  If  blank  versa 
be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled  prose; 
and  familiar  images  in  laboured  language  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  absiuxl  novelty, 
which,  wanting  the  attractions  of  nature,  cannot 

g lease  long.    One  excellence  of  the  "  Splendid 
hilling"  is,  that  it  is  short    Disguise  can  gratify 
no  longer  than  it  deceives. 
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iT  has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  that  the  ad- 
▼amaees  of  nature  or  of  fortune  have  contributed 
Ttty  uttle  to  the  promotion  of  happiness  ;  and 
that  those  whom  tiie  splendour  of  their  rank  or 
tlw  extent  of  their  eapadtv  have  placed  upon 
the  summits  of  human  life,  nave  not  often  given 
any  just  occasion  to  enry  in  those  who  look  up 
to  Ihem  from  a  lower  station  ;  whether  it  be  that 
apparent  superiority  incites  ^jeat  designs,  and 
great  designs  are  naturally  hable  to  fatal  mis- 
eaniagea,Yor  that  the  general  lot  of  mankind  is 
misery;^  ajrid  the  misfortunes  of  those  whose  emi- 
nence drew  upon  them  an  universal  attention 
havv  been  more  careAdly  recorded,  because  they 
ware  more  generally  observed,  and  have  in 
rtality  been  only  more  conspicuous  than  those 
of  ocliers,  not  more  frequent  or  more  severe. 

That  affluence  and  power,  advantages  extrinsic 
and  adventitiousu  ana  therefore  easily  separable 
from  those  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  should 
Tery  often  flatter  the  mind  with  expectations  of 
Ibbcity  which  they  cannot  give,  raises  noastonish- 
mant ;  hot  it  seems  rational  to  hope,  that  intel- 
Itetual  grsatneas  should  produce  better  effects ; 
that  mmds  qualified  for  great  attainmenU  shouM 
fine  andeaTour  their  own  benefit;  and  that  they 
who  are  moat  aUe  to  teach  others  the  way  to 
huppinesi,  diotdd  with  most  certamty  follow  it 

-Bat  this  expeetation,  however  plausible,  has 
been  ^ary  frequently  disappointed.  The  heroes 
of  literary  as  well  as  einl  history  have  been 
very  often  no  less  remarkable  for  what  the  v  have 
fmred,  than  for  what  they  have  achieved  ;  and 
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volumes  have  been  written  only  to  enmneralo 
the  miseries  of  the  learned,  and  relate  their  un* 
happy  lives  and  untimely  deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives  I  am  about  to 
add  the  life  of  Richard  Savag^e,  a  man  whoM 
writings  entitle  him  to  an  eminent  rank  in  tho 
classes  of  learning,  and  whose  misfortunes  daim 
a  degree  of  compassion  not  always  due  to  th« 
unhappy,  as  they  were  often  the  consequeneea 
of  the  crimes  of  others,  rather  than  his  own. 

In  the  year  1697,  Anne  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field having  lived  some  time  upon  very  uneasy 
terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a  public  oon- 
fession  of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and  expedi^ 
tious  method  of  obtaining  her  liberty ;  and  tnere^ 
fore  declared,  that  the  child  witn  which  Shu 
was  then  great  was  begotten  by  the  Earl  Rivera. 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  made  her  husband 
no  less  desirous  of  a  sepeuration  than  herself  and 
he  prosecuted  his  design  in  the  mostefiectual 
manner ;  for  he  applied  not  to  the  ecclesiaatical 
courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  aa 
act,  by  which  his  marriae e  might  be  dissdyed^ 
the  nuptial  contract  totally  annulled,  and  the 
children  of  his  wifo  illegitimated.  This  acL 
after  the  usual  deliberation,  he  obtained,  thoogn 
without  the  approbation  of  some,  whooonsiderod 
marriage  as  an  affair  only  cognizable  by  ecolo^ 
siastical  judges  ;t  and  on  Mardi  3d  was  separat* 
ed  from  his  wife,  whoae  fortune,  which  was  very 
ffreat,  was  repaid  her,  and  who  having,  as  well  at 
her  husband,  the  liberty  of  making  another  choioe^ 
was  in  a  short  time  married  to  Colonel  BretL 

While  the  Eail  of  Biacdesfield  wa 
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tBt&ag  this  affair,  his  wife  was,  on  tho  10th  of 
Jattuary,  1697-8,  delivered  of  a  son ;  and  the 
Earl  Rivers,  by  appearing  to  consider  him  as 
M>  own,  leu  none  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
flfaicerity  of  her  declaration ;  for  he  was  his  god- 
Mier,  and  ^ve  him  his  own  name,  which  was 
fljr  his  direction  inserted  in  the  register  of  St 
Andrew's  parish,  in  Holbom,  bnt  imfortunately 
feXt  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom,  as 
■lie  was  now  set  free  from  her  husband,  he 
pVobably  imagined  likely  to  treat  with  gtett 
tfetademess  the  child  that  bad  contributed  to  so 
jfriftasing  an  event  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  dis- 
cover what  motives  could  be  found  to  oveiba^ 
lance  that  natural  affection  of  a  parent,  or  what 
mterest  could  be  promoted  by  neglect  or  cruelty. 
The  dread  of  shame  or  of  {wvcrty,  by  whidh 
Abme  wretches  have  been  incited  to  abandon  or 
to  murder  their  children,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  afibcted  a  woman  who  had  proclaimed  her 
erimes  and  solicited  reproach,  ana  on  whom  the 
clermency  of  the  le^slature  had  undeservedly 
bestowed  a  fortune,  which  worAd  have  been  very 
little  dimininished  by  the  expenses  which  the 
care  of  her  child  could  have  brousht  upon  her. 
It  was  therefore  not  likely  that  sTie  would  be 
wicked  without  temptation :  that  she  would  look 
upon  her  son  from  nis  birtn  with  a  kind  of  re- 
sentment and  abhorrence :  and,  instead  of  sup- 
porting, assisting,  and  defending  him,  delight  to 
see  him  struggling  with  misery,  or  that  she 
would  take  every  opportunity  of  aggravating  his 
misfortunes,  and  oostructing  his  resources,  and 
with  an  implacable  and  restless  cruelty  conti- 
Bae  her  persecution  from  the  fimt  hour  of  his 
lile  to  the  last 

But  whatever  were  her  motives,  no  sooner  was 
her  son  bom,  than  she  discovered  a  resolution  of 
disowning  him ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  re- 
moved him  from  her  sight,  by  committing  him  to 
the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  she  directed  to 
educate  him  as  her  own,  and  enjoined  never  to 
inform  him  of  his  true  parents. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard 
Savage.  Bom  with  a  legal  claim  to  honour 
■ad  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months  illegiti- 
mated by  the  parliament,  and  disowned  by  his 
mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  and 
launched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he 
might  be  swallowed  by  its  quicksands,  or  dashed 
upon  its  rocksk 

His  mother  could  not  indeed  infect  others 
with  the  same  craelty.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
8W>id  the  inquiries  which  the  curiosity  or  ten- 
derness of  her  relations  made  after  her  child, 
she  was  obliged  to  giye  some  account  of  the 
nlNisures  she  had  taken ;  and  her  mother,  the 
Mwly  Mason,  whether  in  approbation  of  her  de- 
sign, or  to  prevent  more  cnminal  contrivances^ 
^g^d  to  tmnsact  with  the  nurse,  to  pay  her 
fbr  her  care,  and  to  superintend  the  edu^tkm 
of  the  child. 


of  a  marriai^e  sofomnned  in  the  face  of  ihe  ehurtlw— SbI> 
flMm>«  Review. 

Thio  following  protest  Is  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
ObtNft  of  Lords. 

*l>iswpntfeat, 
•  Seeavsa  we  coneeire  tiMf  this  is  the  first  bin  of  that 
nature  that  hath  pamed,  where  there  was  not  a  divorce 
tint  obtained  in  the  Spiritual  Coun ;  which  we  look  upon 
«  an  iUjgrefc^dent,  m.  tomj  be  of  dangeruos  ooDsequences 

flunksk. 


In  this  charitable  office  she  was  assisted  by 
his  eodmother,  Mrs.  Lloyd^  who  while  she 
livet^  always  looked  opon  him  with  that  ten- 
derness which  the  barbarity  of  his  mother  made 
peculiariy  necessary ;  bot  her  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  his  tenth  vear,  vras  another  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  childhood  ;  for  though  she 
kindly  endeavoured  to  dleviate  his  loss  by  a 
lq[acy  of  three  htmdied  pounds,  yet,  as  he  bad 
none  to  prosecute  his  cUmn,  to  shelter  him  from 
oppression,  or  call  in  law  to  the  assistance  of 
justice,  her  will  was  duded  by  the  executors, 
and  no  part  of  the  money  was  ever  paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  wholly  abandoned. 
The  Lady  Mason  stiU  continued  her  care,  and 
directed  nim  to  be  placed  at  a  small  grammar- 
school  near  St  Alban's,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  his  nurse,  without  the  least  intima- 
tion that  he  had  a  daim  to  any  other. 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  literature,  and  passed 
throuffh  several  of  the  classes,  with  whatrapidfity 
or  wiu  what  applause  cannot  now  be  known. 
As  he  always  npioke  with  respect  of  his  master, 
it  is  probable  that  the  mean  rank  in  which  he 
then  appeared  did  not  hinder  his  genius  from 
being  aistinguished,  or  his  industry  from  beins 
rewarded ;  and  if  in  so  low  a  state  he  obtained 
distinction  and  rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
were  gained  but  by  genius  and  industry. 

It  is  very  reasonidile  to  conjecture,  that  his 
appUeation  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  because 
his  improvement  was  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  if  his  earliest  productions 
had  been  preserved,  like  those  of  happier  stu- 
dents, we  might  in  some  have  fbimd  vigorous 
sallies  of  that  sprightly  humour  which  distin- 
guishes ^  The  Author  to  be  let,"  and  in  others 
strong  touches  of  that  ardent  imagination  which 
painted  the  solemn  scenes  of  "  The  Wanderer." 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  Us 
fiither,  the  Eari  Rivers,«was  seized  with  a  dis 
temper,  which  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  his 
life.*  He  had  frequently  inquired  after  his  son, 
and  had  always  been  amused  with  fallacioQa 
and  evasive  answers ;  but  being  now  in  his  own 
opinion  on  his  deathbed,  he  thought  it  his  dntf 
to  provide  for  him  among  his  other  natural  cfaif* 
dren,  and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account 
of  him,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  diverted 
or  denied.  His  mother,  who  could  no  lon^ 
refuse  an  answer,  detcmiined  at  least  to  giT/s 
such  as  sliould  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  Chat 
happiness  which  competence  afibrds.  and  there- 
fore declared  that  he  was  dead ;  which  ispei^ 
baps  the  first  instance  of  a  lie  invented  by  a 
mother  to  deprive  her  son  of  a  provision  which 
was  demgnea  him  by  another,  and  which  she 
could  not  expect  hersaf,  though  he  should  lose  it 

This  was  therefore  an  act  of  wickedness 
which  could  not  be  defeated,  because  it  could 
not  be  suspected;  the  Eari  did  not  imsginn 
there  could  exist  in  a  human  form  a  mother  that 
would  ruin  her  son  without  enriching  herself, 
and  therefore  bestowed  upon  some  other  persoii 
six  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  in  his  will 
bcqpeathed  to  Savage* 

The  same  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother 
to  intercept  this  provision  which  had  been  in- 
tended hmi^  prompted  her  in  a  short  time  to 
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anotlur  proiect,  a  project  ^rorthj  of  such  a  dis- 
pofltion.  She  enoeavoui  3d  to  rid  heraelf  finom 
the  dangen  of  hc^ng  at  any  time  made  known 
to  him^y  sending  mm  secretly  to  the  Aniftrifian 
plantations.* 

By  whose  kindness  this  scheme  was  coQnter- 
acted.  or  by  whose  interposition  she  was  in- 
duoea  to  Uy  aside  her  design,  I  know  not:  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  might  per^ 
suade  or  compel  her  to  desist,  or  peihaps  she 
could  not  easily  find  accomplices  wicked  enough 
to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action ;  for  it  may  be 
conceived,  that  those  who  had  by  a  lon^  grada^ 
tion  of  ffuilt  hardened  their  hearts  aeainst  the 
sense  of  common  wickedness,  would  yet  be 
shocked  at  the  design  of  a  mother  to  expose  her 
son  to  slavery  and  want,  to  expose  him  without 
interest,  and  without  provocation ;  and  Savage 
might  on  this  occai»ion  find  protectors  and  ad- 
vocates among  those  who  hod  long  traded  in 
crimes,  and  whom  compassion  had  never  touched 
before. 

Being  hindered,  by  whatever  means,  from 
banishing  him  into  another  country,  she  formed 
soon  after  a  scheme  for  burjins  hun  in  poverty 
and  (rfMCurity  in  his  own;  and  that  his  sUtion 
of  life,  if  not  the  place  of  his  residence,  might 
keep  him  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  her,  she 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  with  a  shoemaker  in 
Holbom,  that,  after  the  usual  time  of  trial,  he 
misht  become  his  apprentice.! 

ft  is  generally  reported  that  this  project  was 
lor  some  time  successful,  and  that  Savage  was 
employed  at  the  awl  longer  than  he  was  wilUnff 
to  confess ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  any  great  ad- 
vantage to  him  that  an  unexpected  discovery 
determined  him  to  auit  his  occupation. 

About  this  time  nis  nurse,  who  had  always 
treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died ;  and  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  eficcts 
which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  be- 
come his  own  ;  he  therefore  went  to  her  house, 
opened  her  boxes,  and  examined  her  papers, 
among  which  he  found  some  letters  written  to 
her  by  the  Ladv  Mason,  which  informed  him 
of  hu  birth  ana  the  reasons  for  which  it  was 
concealed. 

He  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  emplov- 
ment  which  had  been  allotted  him,  but  thouflLt 
he  had  a  ri^ht  to  share  the  affluence  of  nis 
mother ;  and  therefore  without  scruple  applied 
to  her  as  her  son,  and  made  use  of  every  art  to 
awaken  her  tenderness,  and  attract  her  regard. 
But  neither  his  letters,  nor  the  interposition  of 
those  friends  which  his  merit  or  his  distress  pro- 
cured him,  made  any  impression  upon  her  mind. 
She  still  resolved  to  neglect,  though  she  could 
no  longer  disown  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  firequently  solicitr 
ed  her  to  admit  him  to  see  her ;  she  avoided  him 
with  the  most  vigilant  precaution,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  excluded  from  her  house,  by  whom- 
MMVcr  he  might  be  introduced^  and  what  reason 
■oever  he  m^t  give  for  entering  it 

Savage  was  at  the  same  time  so  touched  with 
the  discovery  of  his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his 
frequent  practice  to  walk  in  the  dark  eveningst 
for  several  hours  before  her  door,  in  hopes  of 
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steing  her  as  she  might  cxunc  by  accident  to  jthe 
window,  or  cross  her  a{»artment  with  «  condJe 
m  her  hand. 

But  all  his  assiduity  and  tenderness  were  with- 
out efiect,  for  he  could  neither  soften  her  he»rt 
nor  opoi  her  hand,  and  was  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most miseries  of  want,  while  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to. awaken  the  affection  of  a  mother.  He 
was  therefore  oblicod  to  seek  some  oth^r  mefuis 
of  support ;  and,  having  no  profession,  became 
by  necessity  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the  literary 
worid  was  enj^rossed  by  the  Hangorian  contro- 
versy, which  filled  the  press  with  pamphlets,  and 
the  coffee-houses  with  disputants.  Of  this  sub- 
ject, as  most  popidar,  he  made  choice  for  his  first 
attempt,  and  without  any  other  knowledge  of  the 
question  than  he  had  casually  collected  from  con- 
versation, published  a  poem  against  thcKishop.^ 

What  was  tlie  success  or  merit  of  this  per- 
formance I  know  not,  it  was  probably  lost  among 
the  innumerable  pamphlets  to  which  that  dispute 
gave  occasion.  Air.  Savage  was  himself  m  a 
Cttle  time  ashamed  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press it,  by  destroying  all  the  copies  that  he 
could  collect 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind  of 
writing,  II  and  in  bis  eighteenth  year  offored  to  the 
sta^e  a  comedy  borrowed  from  a  Spanish  plot, 
which  was  refused  by  the  players,  and  was 
therefore  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who, 
having  more  interest,  made  some  slight  altera- 
tions, and  brouirht  it  upon  the  stage,  under  the 
title  of  "  Woman's  a  Riddle,»'1i  but  allowed  the 
unhoppy  author  no  port  of  the  profit 

Not  aiscouraged  however  at  his  repulse,  he 
wrote  two  years  after^-ards  *;  Love  in  a  Veil,»» 
another  comedv,  borrowed  likewise  from  the 
Spanish,  but  wfth  little  better  success  than  be- 
fore ;  for  though  it  was  received  and  acted,  vet 
it  appeared  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the  Autoor 
obtained  no  other  advantage  from  it,  than  the 
acquaintance  <^  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr. 
Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  caressed,  and 
relieved. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  having  declared  in  his  ft- 
voor  with  all  the  ardour  01  benevolence  which 
constituted  his  character,  promoted  his  interest 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  related  his  misfortunes, 
applauded  his  merit,  took  all  the  opportunities 
of  recommending  him,  and  asserted,  that  "the 
inhumanity  of  his  mother  had  given  nim  a  ri^t 
to  find  every  good  man  his  father."*  ♦ 

Nor  wasMr.  Savage  admitted  to  his  acquaint- 
ance only,  but  to  his  confidence,  of  which  he 
sometimes  related  an  instance  too  extraordinary 
to  be  omitted,  as  it  affords  a  very  just  ideaof his 
patron's  character. 

He  was  once  desired  by  Sir  Richard,  with  an 
air  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  come  verr  eaily 
to  his  house  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Saiage 
came  as  he  had  promised,  found  the  chariot  at 
the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him,  and 
ready  to  go  out  What  vras  intended,  and  whi- 
ther they  were  to  go,  Savage  could  not  conjec- 
ture, and  was  not  willing  to  inqoiro ;  but  imme- 


(It  wa«  emlled  "  The  Battle  of  the  Paniphleifc»» 
Jaef)bf>  Lives  of  the  Dramaiic  Poeia^Dr.  j-  . 

Thb  pUT  waa  jprinied  Ont  in  Bro.  j  and  alUrwaiUs 
In  lamo.  the  iifUi  eaiUoD.^Dr.  J 
•♦  "  Plain  Dealer.»«—Dr  J 
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dntdy  ntted  Unuelf  with  Sr  Ridiard.  The 
eotchman  wu  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Hyde-Purk  Cor- 
IMr,  where  they  stopped  at  a  peUr  taTem,  and 
rstired  to  a  private  room.  Sir  Richard  then  in- 
ftnned  him,  that  he  intended  to  publiih  a  pam- 
phlet, and  that  he  had  desired  him  to  come  thi- 
tter  that  he  might  write  for  him.  They  soon  sat 
down  to  the  wortc.  Sir  Richard  dictated,  and 
Savage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  was  oidered 
was  put  upon  the  table.  Savage  was  surprised 
■t  the  meanness  of  the  entertamment,  ana  after 
some  hesitation  ventured  to  ask  for  some  wine, 
which  Sir  Richard,  not  without  reluctance,  of^ 
dered  to  be  brought  They  then  finished  their 
dinner,  and  procMded  in  their  pamphlet,  wluch 
they  concluded  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Savafle  then  imagined  his  task  was  over, 
and  expected  that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the 
rackonmgj  and  return  home;  but  his  expecta- 
tions deceived  him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him  that 
he  was  without  money,  and  that  the  pamphlet 
must  be  sold  before  the  dinner  could  be  paia  for ; 
and  Savage  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  and  oflTer 
their  new  production  for  sale  for  two  guineas, 
which  with  some  difficulty  he  obtain^.  Sir 
lUchard  then  returned  home,  having  retired  that 
day  only  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  composed  the 
pamphlet  only  to  discharge  his  reckoning. 

Mr.  Sava^  related  another  fact  ecj^ually  un- 
common, which,  though  it  has  no  relation  to  his 
life,  ought  to  be  preserved.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
having  one  day  invited  to  his  house  a  great  num- 
ber ofpersons  of  the  first  quality,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  liveries  which  surrounded 
the  table:  and,  after  dinner,  when  wine  and 
mirth  had  set  them  free  fh>m  the  observation  of 
li^d  ceremony,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Sir 
Richard,  how  such  an  expensive  train  of  domes- 
tics could  be  consistent  with  his  fortune.  Sir 
Richard  very  frankly  confessed,  that  they  were 
fellows  of  whom  he  would  very  willingly  bo  rid : 
and  being  then  asked  why  he  did  not  discharge 
them,  declared  that  they  were  bailiffs,  who  had 
introduced  themselves  with  an  execution,  and 
whom,  since  he  could  not  send  them  away^  he 
had  thought  it  convenient  to  embellish  with  live- 
ries, that  they  might  do  him  cnnlit  while  they 
•tayed. 

His  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient, 
and  by  paying  the  debt  discharged  their  attend- 
ance, having  obliged  Sir  Richard  to  promise  that 
they  shoula  never  a|^ain  find  him  graced  with  a 
retinue  of  the  same  kind. 

Under  such  a  tutor  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely 
toleam  prudence  or  frugality ;  and  perhaps  many 
of  the  misfortunes  which  tne  want  of  those  vir- 
tues brouj^ht  upon  him  in  the  following  parts  of 
his  life,  might  be  justly  imputed  to  so  ummprov- 
inc  an  example. 

rt'or  did  the  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  end  in 
emnmon  favours.  He  proposed  to  have  esta- 
Uished  him  in  some  settled  scheme  of  life,  and  to 
have  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  with  him,  by 
narryinff  him  to  a  natural  daughter  on  whom  he 
mtonded  to  bestow  a  thousand  pounds.  But, 
thoagh  he  was  always  lavish  of  future  bounties, 
he  conducted  his  afimirs  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  was  very  seldom  able  to  keep  his  promises,  or 
execute  his  own  intentions ;  ana,  as  ha  never  was 
able  to  raise  the  sum  which  he  had  oficred,  the 
marriage  was  delayed.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 


oflkioosly  inftnnad,  that  Mr.  Savage  had  ridi 
coled  him  *,  by  which  he  was  so  much  exaspe- 
rated, that  he  vrithdrew  the  allowance  which  ho 
had  paid  him,  and  never  afterwards  admitted  him 
to  his  house. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage  might  by 
his  imprudence  expose  hunself  to  the  malice  of  a 
talebearer ;  for  his  patron  had  many  follies, 
which,  as  his  discernment  eamly  discovered,  his 
imagination  might  sometimes  incite  him  to  men- 
tion too  ludicrously.  A  little  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  sufficient  to  discover  that  such  weakness 
is  very  common,  and  that  there  are  few  who  do 
not  sometimes,  m  the  wantonness  orthoughtleFi 
mirth,  or  the  heat  of  transient  resentment,  speak 
ofthor  friends  and  benefactors  widi  levity  and 
contempt,  though  in  their  cooler  moments  they 
want  neither  sense  of  their  kindness,  nor  reve- 
rence for  their  virtue :  the  fault  therefore  of  Mr. 
Savage  was  rather  neglisence  than  in^rnititude. 
But  Sir  Richard  must  likewise  be  acquitted  of 
severity,  for  who  is  there  that  can  patiently  bear 
contempt,  from  one  w\^m  he  has  relieved  and 
supported,  for  whose  establishment  he  has  la- 
boured, and  whose  interest  he  has  promoted  7 

He  was  now  a^in  abandoned  to  fortune  with- 
out any  otlier  fnend  than  Mr.  Wilks ;  a  man, 
who,  whatever  were  his  abilities  or  skill  as  an 
actor,  deserves  at  least  to  be  remembered  for  his 
virtues,*  which  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the 
worid,  and  perhaps  less  often  in  his  profession 
than  in  others.  To  be  humane,  generous,  and 
candid,  is  a  very  hich  degree  oT  merit  in  any 
case,  but  those  qiudities  deserve  still  greater 
praise,  when  they  are  found  in  that  condition 
which  makes  almost  every  other  man,  for  what- 
ever reason,  contemptuous,  insolent,  petulant, 
selfish,  and  bruteL 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  one  of  those  to  whom  cala- 
mity f?eldom  complained  without  relief,  he  natu- 
rally took  an  unfortunate  wit  into  his  protection, 
and  not  only  assisted  him  in  any  casual  dis- 
tresses, but  continued  an  equal  and  steady  kind- 
ness to  the  time  of  his  death. 

By  liis  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once  obteined 
from  his  mothcrf  fifty  pounds,  snd  a  promise  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more  ;  but  it  was  the  fate 


*  Af  it  is  a  loM  to  mankind  when  anj  pood  action  ia 
forgotten,  I  shall  insert  another  instance  of  Mr.  Wilks*8 
generosity,  very  little  known.  Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleman 
educated  at  Dublin,  being  hindered,  by  an  Impediment  in 
his  pronunciation,  from  en«raging  in  orders,  for  which  his 
friends  designed  liim,  \v\\  liis  own  cciuntrj,  and  came  to 
London  in  quest  of  employment,  but  found  his  folicita. 
tions  fruitless,  and  his  necessities  every  day  more  press. 
ing.  In  this  distress  iie  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  offered  k  to 
the  players,  by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Thus  wer«  his 
last  Iiopes  defeated,  and  he  had  no  other  proppect  than 
of  the  moat  deplorable  porerty.  But  Mr.  wilks  thought 
his  performance,  though  not  perfect,  at  least  Worthy  of 
some  reward,  and  therefore  offered  him  a  benem.  Thia 
favour  he  improred  with  so  much  diligence,  that  the 
house  afforded  him  a  considerable  sum,  with  whkJi  ha 
went  to  Le/den,  applied  liimself  to  the  sender  of  phyalc. 
and  prosecuted  his  design  with  ao  much  diligence  and 
socceas,  that,  when  Dr.  Boerhaave  was  desh«d  by  the 
Czarina  to  recommend  proper  persons  to  introduce  Into 
RuMia  the  practice  and  stuay  of  physic.  Dr.  8mhh  was 
one  of  those  whom  he  selected.  He  bad  a  conakWrabla 
pension  seuled  on  him  at  his  airivai,  and  waa  one  of  the 
chief  physicians  at  th«*  Russian  court. — Dr.  J. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Smith  in  Russia,  to  Mr.  WiTka,  is 
printed  in  Ctietwood^s  **  History  of  the  Stage.**— R. 

t  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Johnson.  •*  I  write  up.»n  the  credit 
of  the  author  of  his  life,  whteh  was  published  in  1797 ; 
and  waa  a  amali  pamphlet,  intended  to  ^ad  his  catifs 
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bf  this  unhappy  maB,  that  few  promites  of  any 
advanta^  to  him  were  performed.  Hia  mother 
was  in&tedf  among  ouien,  with  the  ffeneral 
madnpjw  of  the  South  Sea  traffic ;  and,  haTuig 
been  disappointed  in  her  ezpectationSy  refiiaed  to 
pay  what  Jierfaapfl  nothins  but  the  prospect  of 
sudden  affluence  prompted  her  to  promise. 

Bein^  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  fiiend- 
ship  oTMr.  Willu,  he  was  consequently  an  as- 
aiduous  frequenter  of  the  theatres;  and  in  a  abort 
time  the  amusements  of  the  stage  took  such  poa- 
sessitHi  of  his  mind,  that  he  never  was  absent 
fitMn  a  play  in  several  years. 

This  constant  attendanoe  naturally  nrocured 
him  the  i^uaintance  of  the  players,  sino,  amonff 
others,  of  Mrs.  Oldfidd,  who  was  so  much 
l^eased  with  his  conversation,  and  touched  with 
his  misfortunes,  that  she  allowed  him  a  settled 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  during 
ner  life  regularly  paid. 

That  this  act  of  generosity  may  receive  iu 
due  nraise,  and  that  the  good  acUons  of  Mrs. 
Oldfieki  may  not  be  sullied  by  her  eeneral  cha- 
racter, it  is  proper  to  mention  what  Mr.  Savase 
often  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he 
never  saw  her  alone,  or  in  any  other  place  than 
behind  the  scenes. 

At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  ^- 
titude  in  the  most  decent  manner,  by  wearing 
mofurning  as  for  a  mother ;  but  did  not  celebrate 
her  in  elegies,*  because  he  knew  that  too  ^reat 
a  proftifiion  of  praise  would  only  have  revived 
tlune  faults  which  his  natural  equity  did  not 
allow  him  to  think  less,  because  they  were  com- 
mitted b^  one  who  favoured  him :  but  of  which, 
thoufffa  his  virtue  woukl  not  endeavour  to  palli- 
ate tnem,  his  gratitude  would  not  su£fer  lum  to 
prolong  the  memory  or  diffuse  the  censure. 

In  his  ^Wanderer**  he  has  indeed  taken  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  her ;  but  celebrates 
her  not  for  her  virtue,  but  ner  beauty,  an  excel- 
lence which  none  ever  denied  her ;  this  is  the 
only  encomium  with  which  he  has  rewarded  her 
liberality,  and  periiaps  he  has  even  in  this  been 
too  lavish  of  nis  praise.  He  seems  to  have 
thoneht,  that  never  to  mention  his  benefactress 
wouui  have  an  appearance  of  ingratitude,  though 
to  have  dedicatee!  any  jpartieular  performance  to 
her  memory  would  only  have  betrayed  an  offi- 
doos  partiality,  that,  without  exalting  her  cha- 
racter, would  nave  depressed  his  own. 

He  had  sometimes,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Wilb^  the  advantage  of  a  benefit,  on  which 
ocoaskms  he  often  received  uncommon  marks  of 
rsgard  and  oompassion ;  and  was  once  told  by 
the  Duke  of  D(»rset,  that  it  was  just  to  consider 
him  as  an  ii^nred  nobleman,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  the  nobility  ought  to  think  themselves 
oblige^  wichoot  solicitation,  to  take  every  op- 
poruumj  of  supporting  him  by  their  counte- 
nanoe  MM  patnmage.  But  he  had  eenerally  the 
mortiiicacioa  to  hnr  that  the  whole  interest  of 
his  mother  was  employed  to  frustrate  his  appli- 
-^'ioniL  and  that  she  never  left  any  expeoient 
lied  by  whidi  he  might  be  cut  off  from  the 


wkh  ihs  pUblie  while  under  senctnee  of  death  ibr  the 
andsr  or  Mr.  Jemee  Sinelslr,  at  RoMnsonl  Cotfbe- 
hoiM.  at  ChartDS  Croea    Priea  0d.  Robeite.x—C. 

•  Checwood,  bowtrer,  baa  iirinted  a  poem  on  her 
daaih,wUehhaaaeflmiollr.¥avact.  BM^'HiaUMy 
•rcha  ttaga,"  p.  906.*m. 


jXMsibility  of  supporting  life.  The  some  dispo- 
sition she  endeavoured  to  difiuse  among  all  those 
over  whom  nature  or  fortune  gave  her  any  influ- 
ence, and  indeed  succeeded  too  well  in  ner  de- 
sign :  but  could  not  always  propagate  her  ef- 
frontery with  her  cruelty  ^  for  some  of  those 
whom  she  incited  against  him,  were  ashamed  of 
their  own  conduct,  and  boasted  of  that  relief 
which  they  never  save  him. 

In  this  censure  1  do  not  indiscriminately  in- 
volve all  his  relations ;  for  he  has  menti(med 
with  rratitude  the  humanity  of  one  lady,  whose 
name  I  am  now  unable  to  recollect,  and  to  whom 
therefore  I  cannot  pay  the  praises  which  she 
deserves  for  having  acted  weU  in  opposition  to 
influence,  precept,  and  example. 

The  punishment  which  our  laws  inflict  upon 
those  parents  who  murder  their  infants  is  well 
known,  nor  has  its  justice  ever  been  contested: 
but,  if  they  deserve  death  who  destroy  a  child  i 
in  its  birth,  what  pains  can  be  severe  enou^ 
fbr  her  who  forbears  to  destroy  him  only  to  in- 
flict sharper  miseries  upon  him ;  who  prolongs 
his  life  only  to  make  him  miserable ;  and  wSo 
exposes  him,  without  care  and  without  pity,  to 
the  malice  of  oppression,  the  caprices  of  chance^ 
and  the  temptations  of  poverty;  who  rejoices 
to  see  him  overwhelmea  with  calamities ;  and 
when  his  own  industry  or  the  chanter  of  others 
has  enabled  him  to  rise  for  a  short  time  id>oya 
his  miseries,  plunges  him  again  into  his  former 
diatress  1 

The  kindness  of  his  friends  not  affording  hha 
any  constant  supply,  and  the  prospect  of  im- 
proving his  fortune  by  enlarging  his  acquaint 
ance  necessarily  leading  him  to  places  of  expense^ 
he  found  it  necessary  f  to  endeavour  once  mors 
at  dramatic  poetry,  for  which  he  was  now  better 
qualified  by  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  and 
longer  observation.  But  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  comedy,  though  rather  for  want  of 
opportunities  than  fenius,  he  resolved  now  to 
try  whether  he  shomd  not  be  more  fortunate  in 
exhibiting  a  tra^y. 

The  story  which  he  chose  for  the  subject,  was 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  story  well 
adapted  to  the  stage,  though  perhaps  not  fiur 
enough  removed  from  the  present  age  to  admit 
properly  the  fictions  necessary  to  complete  tho 
plan ;  tor  the  mind  which  naturally  loves  truth, 
IS  cdways  most  offended  with  the  violations  of 
those  truths  of  which  we  arc  most  certain  ;  luid 
we  of  course  conceive  those  facts  most  certain^ 
which  approach  nearest  to  our  own  time. 

Out  of  this  story  he  formed  a  tragedy,  whicfa, 
if  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  it  be  con- 
sidered, will  afford  at  once  an  uncommon  proof 
of  strength  of  genius,  and  evenness  of  mind,  of 
a  serenity  not  to  be  rufiled,  and  on  imagination 
not  to  be  suppressed. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in 
which  he  was  employed  ujwn  this  performanoBi 
he  was  without  lodging,  and  often  without 
meat ;  nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences  for 
study  than  the  fields  or  the  streets  allowed  him ; 
there  he  used  to  walk  and  form  his  speedbeSy 
and  afterwards  step  into  a  shon,  beg  for  a  few 
moments  the  use  of  the  pen  ana  ink,  and  writs 
down  what  he  hod  compoMd  upon  paper  which 
he  had  picked  up  by  accident.  


f  In  1794. 
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\  If  Uie  pci  (brmance  of  a  writer  thus  distressed 
I  if  not  perfect,  its  faults  ouffht  Borely  to  be  ini« 
/  puted  to  a  cause  Tery  difrerent  from  want  of 
/  genius,  and  must  rather  excite  pity  than  provoke 
/     censure. 

I  But  when  under  these  discouragements  tlie 
tngdidy  was  finished,  Uiere  yet  remained  the 
labour  of  introducing  it  on  the  stage,  an  under- 
taking which,  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  was  in  a 
Tery  high  degree  vexations  and  dis^ting ;  for, 
baring  little  interest  or  reputation,  he  was 
obli^  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  the  players, 
iMadmit,  with  whatever  reluctance,  the  emen- 
dations of  Mr.  Cibber,  which  he  always  con- 
•idlered  as  the  diserace  of  bis  performance. 

He  had  indeed  in  Mr.  Hill  another  critic  of 
a  very  different  doss,  from  whose  friendship  he 
roceived  great  assistance  on  many  occasions,  and 
wbom  he  never  mentioned  but  with  the  utmost 
ianderness  and  resard.  He  had  been  for  some 
thne  distinguished  by  him  with  very  particular 
idndncss,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  natural  to 
apply  to  him  as  an  author  of  an  established 
character.  He  therefore  sent  this  tragedy  to 
nim,  with  a  short  copy  of  verses,*  in  whicn  he 
desired  his  correction.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  human- 
ity and  politeness  are  generally  known,  readily 
eomplica  with  his  request :  but  as  he  is  remark- 
able for  sinEiilarity  of  sentiment  and  bold  expe- 
riments in  lanci^age,  Mr.  Savage  did  not  think 
his  play  much  improved  by  his  innovation,  and 
had  even  at  that  time  the  courage  to  reject  seve- 
ral passages  which  be  could  not  approve ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  laudable,  Mr.  Hill  had  the 
generosity  not  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  alter- 
ations, but  wrote  the  prolo^e  and  epilogue,  in 
which  he  touches  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
author  with  great  tenderness. 

After  all  these  obstructions  and  compliances, 
he  was  only  able  to  bring  his  play  upon  the 
sti^  in  the  summer,  when  the  chier  actors  had 
retired,  and  the  rest  were  in  possession  of  the 
house  for  their  own  advantage.  Among  these, 
Mr.  Savage  was  admitted  to  play  the  port  of 
Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbury,!  by  which  he  gained  no 
creat  reputation,  the  theatre  being  a  province 
lor  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  designed 
him;  for  neither  his  voice,  look,  nor  gesture, 
was  such  as  was  expected  on  the  stage ;  and  he 
was  so  much  ashamed  of  having  been  reduced 
to  appear  as  n  player^  that  he  alwoys  blotted 
out  nis  name  from  the  list,  when  a  copy  of  his 
tragedy  was  to  be  shown  to  his  friends. 

In  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  was 
more  successful ;  for  the  rays  of  genius  that 
glimmered  in  it,  that  glimmex^  through  all  the 
^.^mists  which  poverty  and  Cibber  had  been  able 
to  spread  over  it,  procured  him  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  many  persons  eminent  for  their  rank, 
their  virtue,  and  their  wit 

Of  tliis  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated, 
the  accumidated  profits  arose  to  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  thou|^t  at  that  time  a  very 
iBige  sum,  having  never  been  master  of  so  much 
before. 

In  the  dedication,t  for  which  be  received  ten 

•  Yzlated  in  Um  late  collection  ofhle  poems. 

t  U  wms  acted  onlj  three  nights,  the  flnt  on  Jane  19, 
17V.  When  the  hoBse  opened  for  the  wfmer  muod,  k 
was  once  more  performed  for  the  Author's  benellt,  Ocl. 
9^— R. 

I've  Hubert Trjn,  Es^  ef  Btrtfbiddiirt^Dr.  J. 


guineas,  there  i^  nothing  remarkable.  The  prs^ 
face  contains  every  liberal  encomium  on  the 
hloominff  excellences  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Cibber, 
which  Mr.  Savage  could  not  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  lifb  see  his  friends  about  to  read  without 
snatching  the  play  out  of  their  hands.  Tlie 
generosi^  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  this  oeca« 
sion ;  for  aderwards,  when  Mr.  Savage's  neces- 
sities returned,  he  eneomtiged  a  subscription  to 
a  miscellany  of  poems  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner,  by  pubushing  hii  story  m  ''The  Plain 
Dealer,**  with  some  affecting  lines,  which  he 
asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Savage  upon 
the  treatment  received  by  him  from  his  mother, 
but  of  which  he  was  htimelf  the  antho^  as  Mr. 
Savage  afterward  declared  These  hpes.  and 
the  paper§  in  whidi  tl^  were  inserted,  bad  a 
very  powerAil  cffiMt  upon  all  but  his  mother, 
whom,  by  m^ng  her  cruelty  morepuUic,  they 
only  hardened  in  her  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscription 
to  the  Miscellany,  but  fiimished  likewise  the 
greatest  part  of  tne  poems  of  which  it  is  conv 
posed,  and  particulariy  "The  Happy  Man,** 
which  he  puoKshed  as  a  specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  jtapers 
should  influence  to  patronise  merit  in  distress, 
without  any  other  solicitation,  were  directed  to 
be  left  at  Button's  coffee-house ;  and  Mr.  Sa- 
vage going  diither  a  few  dajrs  afterwards,  with- 
out expectation  of  any  effect  firom  his  propottl, 
found  to  his  surprise  seventy  guinea%||  which 
had  been  sent  him  in  conrnnenoe  of  the  com- 
passion excited  by  Mr.  Hul^  pathetic  lepre- 
sentation. 

To  this  M  isceHany  he  wrote  a  prefaee,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  motner'B  cniehy  in  a 
Tety  uncommon  strain  of  humenr,  and  irith  a 
gayety  of  imagination,  which  ihn  nocem  ct  his 
subscription  probably  produced. 

The  dedication  is  addressed  to  the  Lady  Maiy 
Wortley  Montagu,  whom  he  flatten  wimout  re- 
serve, and  to  comess  the  truth,  with  very  little 
artf  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
all  his  dedications;   his  compliments  are  con- 


iveland,  Ladv  Cbeyney,  Ladj  CaalleaMJa,  Lady 
ir,  Lady  LechiaerB,  the  Dnlcliasa  Do«a«ai  «id 
leaa  of  Ratland,  Ladj  Straflbrd,  the  Comtfaaa  How- 


^  "  The  riain  Dealer**  waaaptiMkalTsper,  i 
by  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bond,  whom  Bvnkf  called  tba  two 
oonundln;  powers  of  light  and  darkneaa.  They  wiols 
by  turns  each  six  essays ;  and  the  character  of  the  work 
was  obserred  re^^larly  to  rise  in  Mr.  Hill**  weak,  and 
(kll  in  Mr.  Boiid*e.—Dr.  J. 

I  The  names  of  those  who  so  ganeraoaly  coalifbuled 
Is  relief,  haTing  been  mentionM  In  a  former  acconw, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  httB.  They  were  the  Dmeheea 
of  Cleveland,  -    •    —  -    .    _     .       .      ^    . 

Oower,  L 

Dutchess  of  Rutland,  Lady  E  ^       ^ 

^ger  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Mary  Flower,  Mrs.  Sofuel  If  oel, 
Dttke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Oatn^wnragh,  Lcttd  Malhigtont 
fi(lT.  John  Savagai^-Dr.  J. 

f  TUs  the  fsUowiag  axiracl  trass  it  vfll  prafs.*— 
"  Sfakce  our  couatry  has  been  hoBoarad  with  the  clesy  of 
vour  wit.  aa  elevated  and  Imviortal  at  vpor  aew,  ll  no 
longer  reaalna  a  doubt  whether  yow sarlava  s  sireDglh 
of  salad  tn  propofftion  so  their  awaeiasai  Tfcaraisaomj 
thi&g  ia  your  vanes  aadistinguiahad  as  yssr  air.  They 
are  as  strong  as  truth,  as  deep  as  reasoa,  aa  clear  as 
innocence,  and  as  smooth  aa  beamy.  They  cqouId  a 
Daaseleaa  aad  peculiar  adztrnv  of  ftrca  and  grace,  wMcll 
Is  at  once  so  morincly  aerene,  and  ao  majeslically  lovely* 
that  it  is  too  amiable  to  appear  any  where  but  tn  your 
eyes  and  in  yom:  wridagBb 

"  Aa  (brtDDO  b  BoK  more  my  aaeviy  ikaa  I  an  the  #■•> 
my  of  flauary,  I  know  not  how  I  can  ibfbcar  tMa  appUea. 
Uon  to  your  ladyship,  baeaase  Oeiv  la  aearea  a  poasi- 
biUtJ  that  I  should  say  mora  than  I  beUsvt,  wlmn  1  asi 
ytaking  of  your  ezcaDaBca.^^Ils.  J 
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rtninfld  tad  liolent,  heaped  toeelher  without  the 
gtmce  of  ofder,  or  the  decency  of  introduction ;  he 
■eenis  to  have  written  his  |mneg]pc8  for  the  po- 
rusal  only  of  his  patrons,  and  to  imagine  that  he 
had  no  other  task  than  to  pamper  them  with 
piaiaei  however  gross,  and  that  flattery  would 
naka  its  way  to  the  heart,  without  the  assistance 
of  elegance  or  invention. 

Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  King  furnish- 
ed a  general  suhject  for  a  poetical  contest,  in 
which  Mr.  Savage  engaged,  and  is  allowed  to 
Ittve  carried  the  prize  ofnonour  from  his  oom- 
D^titors ;  hut  I  know  not  whether  ho  gained  by 
Ids  performance  an]r  other  advantage  tl^n  the  in- 
crease of  his  reputation ;  thou^  it  must  certainly 
have  been  witn  further  views  that  he  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  attempt  a  species  of  writing,  of 
wnich  all  the  topics  had  been  long  before  exhaust- 
ed, and  which  was  made  at  once  difficult  by  the 
multitudes  that  had  failed  in  it,  and  those  that  had 
auceeeded. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  and 
though  frequently  involved  in  v^  distressful 
perpiezities,  appeared  however  to  be  gaining  upon 
mankind,  when  both  his  fame  and  liis  life  were 
endaugered  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  de- 
termined whether  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
crime  or  a  calamity. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1727,  Mr.  Savage 
eamefrom  Richmond,  where  he  then  lodged,  tl^t 
he  might  pursue  his  studies  with  less  interruption, 
with  an  intent  to  discharge  another  lodging  which 
he  had  in  Westminster ;  and  accidentally  meet- 
ing two  gentlemen,  his  acnnaintances,  whose 
names  were  Merchant  and  Grregory,  he  went  in 
with  them  to  a  neighbouring  cofTee-house,  and 
sat  drinking  till  it  was  late,  it  being  in  no  time  of 
Mr.  Savage's  life  any  part  of  his  character  to  be 
the  first  of  the  company  that  desired  to  separate. 
Qe  would  willingly  have  gone  to  bod  in  the  same 
house ;  but  there  was  not  room  for  the  whole 
company,  and  therefore  thcv  agreed  to  ramble 
about  the  streets  and  divert  tnemselvcs  with  soch 
amusements  as  should  ofSit  themselves  till  mor- 
lung. 

In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  dis- 
cover a  light  in  Robinson*s  cof!ee-house,  p^^f 
Charing  Cross,  and  therefore  went  in.  Mci^ 
chant  With  some  rudeness  demanded  a  room,  and 
was  toU  that  there  was  a  good  fi»«  »«  ™  n^rt 
parioor.  wluch  the  company  w«»^  about  to  Wve, 
being  then  paying  their  nooning.  Merchant, 
Ml  satisfied  wiS  this  ^«wer,  rushed  mto  the 
room,  and  was  follo*^  ^Y  "^^  companions.  He 
Ihoi  petulantly  r^iced  himself  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  ore,  and  soon  after  kicked  down  the 
table,  TKfs  produced  a  quarrel,  swords^  were 
drawpon  both  ndes,  and  one  Mr.  James  Sinclair 
war  kitlad.  Savage,  having  wounded  likewise  a 
maid  that  held  him,  forced  his  way  with  Mer- 
chaut  orit  of  the  house ;  but  being  intnnidated  and 
coafused,  without  resolution  either  to  fly  or  rt^, 
they  were  taken  in  a  back  court  bv  one  of  the 
company,  and  some  soldiers,  whom  ne  had  called 
to  his  aMHStanee. 

Being  secared  and  guarded  that  night,  they 
were  in  the  mormng  carried  before  three  Jus- 
tices, who  committed  them  to  the  gatehouse,  from 
whence,  open  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  which 
happened  the  same  day,  they  were  removed  in 
the  night  to  Newgate,  whero  they  were  however 
IreaCed  with  some  di^tioG6on,  exempted  from  the 


ignominy  of  chams,  and  confined,  not  among  the 
common  criminals,  but  in  the  press-yard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  court  was 
crowded  in  a  very  unusual  manner ;  and  the  pnb- 
lic  appeared  to  interest  itsdf  as  in  a  cau5H;  of  gen^ 
ral  concern.  The  witnesses  against  M  r.  Savage 
and  his  friends  were,  the  woman  who  kept  the 
house,  which  was  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  her 
maid,  the  men  who  were  in  the  room  with  Mr. 
Sinclair,  and  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  heat 
drinking  with  them,  and  fi-ith  whom  one  of  them 
had  been  seen  in  bed.  They  swore  in  general, 
that  Merchant  gave  the  provocation,  which  Sa 
vage  and  Gregory  drew  tJieir  swords  to  justify; 
that  Savage  drew  first,  and  that  he  stabbed  Sin- 
clair when  he  was  not  in  a  postoro  of  defence,  or 
while  G  regory  commanded  nis  sword ;  that  after 
he  had  given  the  thnist  ho  turocd  pdo,  and  woidd 
have  retired,  but  that  the  maid  clung  round 
him,  and  one  of  the  company  endeavoured  to 
detain  him,  from  whom  ne  broke  by  cuttt^ 
the  maid  on  the  head,  but  was  afterwards  ts\«a 
in  a  court. 

There  was  some  difference  in  their  deposit!  ««; 
one  did  not  see  Savage  ^e  the  wouna,  an'  '4wr 
saw  it  given  when  Sinclair  held  his  point  tov  irfc 
the  ground ;  and  the  woman  of  the  town  a*  lei^ 
ed,  mat  she  did  not  see  Sinclaii's  sword  s  all: 
this  difference  however  was  very  far  from  am  ant- 
ing to  inconsistency;  but  it  was  suffide  t  to 
show,  that  the  hurry  of  the  dispute  was  suck  that 
it  was  not  cosy  to  discover  the  truth  with  feta- 
tion to  particular  circumstances,  and  thst  t  iere> 
fore  some  deductions  were  to  be  made  fron-  the 
credibility  of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  st^eral  times  befoie  his 
death,  that  he  received  his  wound  from  Savage : 
nor  did  Savage  at  his  trial  dony  the  fact,  but  ea- 
doavoured  partly  to  extpriuate  it,  by  ur^ng  the 
suddenness  of  the  whole  action,  and  the  imposri- 
bility  of  any  ill  d<«ign,  or  premeditated  malice: 
and  partly  to  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  9<id  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  if  he  had 
lost  ti>«(  opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust :  he  ob- 
ser^^y  that  neither  reason  nor  law  obliged  a  man 
to  wait  for  the  blow  which  was  threatened,  and 
wUch,  if  he  should  suffer  it,  he  ni0it  never  be 
able  to  return ;  that  it  was  always  allowable  to 
prevent  an  assault,  and  to  preserve  life  by  taking 
away  that  of  the  adversary  by  whom  it  was  en- 
dangered. 

With  regard  to  the  violence  with  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  escape,  he  declared,  that  it  was  ndi 
his  design  to  fly  from  justice,  or  decline  a  trial,  but 
to  avoid  the  expenses  and  severities  of  a  prison; 
and  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  at  the  bar 
without  compulsion. 

This  defence,  which  took  up  more  than  an 
hour,  was  heard  by  the  muhituae  that  thronged 
the  court  with  the  most  attentive  and  respectfj 
silence ;  those  who  thought  he  ought  not  to  he 
acquitted,  owned  that  applanse  coiud  not  he  re- 
fused him ;  and  those  who  before  pitied  Ids  mi»* 
fortunes,  now  reverenced  his  abilities. 

The  witnesses  which  appeared  against  hia 
were  proved  to  be  persons  of  characters  which 
did  not  entitle  them  to  much  credit ;  a  common 
strump«t,  a  woman  by  whom  strampets  were 
entertained,  and  a  man  by  whom  they  were  80|k 
ported;  and  the  chamcter  of  Savape  was  Sjr 
several  persons  of  distinction  asserted  to  he  tap 
of  a  modest  inoflfensive  man,  not  iiHimed  to  hrofc 
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»'.•    !.«Mi«  I..  lr»?at*tr;  turn  «i?ii  in? 
uu'i  H«v«T.ly,  niirf  wh«»  lit*  had  ■ 
f*uic"««'.  I'lifiva^ourtnl  lo  riap-  ! 
a»  \!r.  Sai  u^v  u«?J  lo  ruUte  it,  j 

<  *.^  J..-T.  t:u  ire  to  cooKtlcr 

*.:.     .. .%  w*>  :i a: i  tii'It  rl:C2i» 

■  -  .  -  ..'  I  ••  ;  J-  .  ISC  be  isL* 
r»      **    Li>  :  .  i.- ■»  mar:,  miet 

■  .  r*::   a^  :  I'a*  iin    nni. 
n-.    >  :  r.  .• ;  v-:^  ha'':  n«iiL. 

■  rr.     ci":*^'  '^n^  "'  tl::  n:-  *" 

-".  .^    4^  <>-i(»r.r'  rnu-  nusr*- 

T"  •     «•!,■  wpr  ii.drrul'   ni- 

:■   -   -•        •*:.•.    h«    fta*   WS'  Tir.' 
'•■».     •,...      hcj.V.     T      miTAtlllnUt" 

"•   -       »..:    -i-7.iT   T   n-  r«i'- 
"-•■••.,,  ■    ,     --.-r^r.-iUTU^  1    e»- 

..    '^•.-:r  •        M.    :n 
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-*■'-  Myrr'nanl.  who  (alkmin^  facu  as  snom 
«>;'.^A  us  by  the  endence)  hai  led  U5  into  this 
r»^'  alamitf.  1  hope  this  will  net  bo  mn.-f  rued 
fcr  ii  «  e  iD€«ntto  reOfct  a{ion  tliat  gcntlenjr^n.  or 
resiiove  any  thing  from  as  upon  hiui,  or  that  wc 
rc'pinc  the'  more  at  our  &te,  because  he  ha?  no 
participation  of  it :  do,  my  lord  ;  for  mv  i^art,  I 
det-lare  nothing  could  more  soften  my  pi-  f.  than 
U>  be  >»ithoul  any  companion  in  so  gr\at  a  iiii.f- 
fortune."* 

^  Mr.  SaTig.?  bad  now  do  ha^es  of  life,  but  from 
'^L-s  2»er«y  c/tbs  crjw^  mzlcz  was vtrv  eam'-«t"y 
*:o:l:-?«:  :y  ie*  *«02iw  a=»i  w^ci.  wrii  ^ba^rc'r 
i-SriT-rr  -iie  sc.:«t  my  xui^  l-r!l:£.  wis  ob 

T;  :<?rTarjr*-jjf  U-ty^pr  ir*ir*«:  r-:rr-.fr.r  aa'.r 
ija-  n:  fci'ii»rj;w!:»«  wiu.i  "•'is  'cr.  -L  r.  'Ji-:  .:• 

v.i:i  Ui?  pini.-Hif  vmV:  *:  vl;  nu.-*  :■  .«•.-. e. 
\i:  fM'.va^.  T-iirr  n*  na:.  difs-.-'f-*--  ;..«  S.r."u 
Kiu  a:  m'^'s^r'  (i'«i**  i-'  wt-i  •;  ::;*  Hi-.'.r-.:. 
wr.4  u'wvyr  .iviHiif;  nin,  xi  :»u:i!i'  i.:«£ -'•fi,*-  : 
nin  ainn»?mi  inu  ht  tiou-f  ii*  '»t'r..^^ 
trJ:.:rc  ::^  i'  tra*  n»-  *w*uku.  ii  :!if  fl'^*:  ::.-: 
pn  !T;iu:iii-u.  u  ^i*  in-  ..i>ir  n*  nv-  ii  .•.;>•  '  j 
r:fni.n,  ^iiwn.  ii-  fiTTs'.i  :.  ;iii.  fiu .":».::£  :«■  >> 
*.•:  r  :•'•  na^aiar  i*  uir..'.*"  hv.u  vw:  \::  -jil--? 
:  'R;  ■  •  *■'"•  >:r-'  .'.•*'«"n«*^-i  nni.T>' «  •"•  !»•  '■••-  i 
....  .-  ia,.~-,r.  auTr*^'i  tiv  i-r.il'  v  ::  ::»? 
-  .*    ..**—- -r:^   •.-,.::■-'-»  a-...  vifTX    --lit   nL:':j 

■     -   •      -  ■     .      -    ::i-  L- :«■    l::-*  vil::t:!..  V  :r 

:  —        -r-     >    — •••  i.".  LUs   ••;-.*u-  •-;-   . 
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fiered.  His  merit  and  his  calamities  happened 
to  reach  the  ear  of  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  who 
en^ffpd  in  hi^  support  with  all  the  tenderness 
that  is  excited  by  pit^*,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is 
kindled  by  ;;enerosity ;  and,  demanding  an  au- 
dience of  th-.' Glii.*cn,  laid  before  her  the  whole 
series  of  his  motlii^r's  cruelty,  exposed  the  im- 
probability of  an  accusation  by  which  he  was 
charged  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  marder 
that  could  produce  no  advantage,  and  soon  con- 
TUiced  her  how  little  his  former  conduct  could 
deserve  to  b*  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  extraor- 
dinary «everity. 

Tho  int.»rpoflitionof  this  lady  was  so  success- 
ful, that  hn  was  soon  after  admitted  to  bail,  and 
on  th»^  9lh  of  March,  1729,  pleaded  the  King^s 
panlori. 

It  15  natural  to  inqtiirc  upon  what  motives  his 
moth'T  oauid  per5c;u?e  him  in  a  manner  so  out- 
rageou.'^  an  J  implacable;  for  what  reason  she 
coul  I  employ  nil  tiie  artsi  of  malioe,  and  all  the 
■nares  of  caluitmy,  to  take  away  tlie  life  of  her 
own  son — of  a  aon  who  never  injured  her,  who 
was  never  supported  bj  her  expense,  nor  ob- 
structed any  proapcct  ofpleasure  or  advantage : 
why  she  would  endeavour  to  destroy  him  by  a  lie 
— a  lie  which  could  not  gain  credit,  but  must 
▼anish  of  its  :lf  at  the  first  moment  of  examina- 
tion, and  of  which  only  this  can  be  said  to  make 
itproba!)le,  that  it  may  "be  observed  from  her  con- 
duct, that  the  most  execrable  crimes  are  some- 
times committed  without  apparent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  sull  alive,*  and  may  perhaps 
e?cn  yet,  though  her  malice  was  so  often  defeat- 
ed, enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflecting,  that  the  life 
which  sue  often  endeavoured  to  destroy,  was  at 
least  shortened  by  her  maternal  offices;  that 
though  she  could  not  transport  her  son  to  the 
plantations,  bury  him  in  the  shop  of  a  mechanic, 
or  hasten  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  she 
has  yet  had  the  satisfaction  of  imbittering  all  his 
hoars,  and  forcing  him  into  exigencies  tluit  hur- 
ried on  his  death. 

It  ia  by  no  means  necessary  to  aggravate  the 
eiiormit}r  of  this  woman^s  conduct,  by  placing  it 
io  opposition  to  that  of  the  Countess  of  Hertfonl ; 
no  one  can  fail  to  observe  how  much  more  amiar 
ble  it  is  to  relieve  than  to  oppress,  and  to  rescue 
innocence  from  destruction,  than  to  destroy  with- 
out an  injary. 

Mr.  Savage,  during  his  imprisonment,  his  trial, 
and  the  time  in  which  he  lay  under  sentence  of 
death,  behaved  with  great  firmness  and  equality 
of  mind,  and  confirmed  by  his  fortitude  the  esteem 
ef  Ihoeo  who  before  admired  him  for  his  abilities.! 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  life  were  made 
geneimlly  known  by  a  short  account,^ 


»  BhadM,  Oct  11, 176S,  at  her  hoas*  in  Old  Bond. 
flintC  sfod  above  founcore.— R. 

\  It  appears  thai  during  hie  confinement  he  wrote  a 
lectff  to  Ms  mother,  which  he  tent  to  Theophllai  C4bber, 
tkalk  mirht  be  tranmltted  to  her  through  the  means  of 
Mr.  Wilke.  In  his  letter  to  Gibber  ha  sBys— "  As  to 
death,  I  am  aeey,  and  dare  meet  it  like  a  raao— all  that 
tonchea  me  la  tba  concern  of  my  (Henda,  and  a  reconcile- 
main  wkh  my  mother— I  cannot  expresa  the  agony  I  feh 
wWn  I  wrote  the  letter  to  her— If  you  can  find  any 
dbeant  excoaa  for  ahowlng  H  to  Mrs.  Okifield,  do ;  for  I 
would  have  all  my  frienda  (and  that  admirable  lady  In 
panlcniar)  be  sattsfled  I  hare  done  my  daty  towarda  It. 
-Dr.  Young  to-day  vent  me  a  leuer,  moat  paaslonaiely 


JWiiaan  by  Mr.  Backingkaw  and  aaothar  gentlaman. 


which  was  then  publisaed,  and  of  which  several 
thousands  were  m  a  few  weeks  dispersed  over 
the  nation;  and  the  compassion  of  mankind 
operated  so  oowerfully  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
enabled  by  frequent  presents  not  only  to  support 
himself,  but  to  assist  Mr.  Gresory  in  prison ;  and 
when  he  was  pardoned  and  released,  he  found  tiie 
number  of  his  friends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  of  the  act  for  which  he  had  been 
tried  was  in  itself  doubtful ;  of  the  evidences 
which  appeared  against  him,  the  character  of  the 
man  was  not  unexceptionable,  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous ;  she,  whose  testimony 
chiefly  influenced  the  jury  to  condemn  him,  afler- 
Mrards  retracted  her  assertions.  U e  always  him- 
self denied  that  he  was  drunk,  as  had  been  gene- 
rally reported.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now  ^in 
174'4)  collector  of  Antigua,  is  said  to  declare  him 
far  less  criminal  than  ne  was  imagined,  even  bj 
some  who  favoured  him ;  and  Page  himself  aftep- 
wards  confessed,  that  he  had  treated  him  with  un» 
common  rigour.  When  all  these  particulars  are 
rated  togeUier,  perhaps  the  memory  of  Savage 
may  not  be  mucn  suUied  by  his  trial. 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  met 
in  the  street  the  woman  who  had  sworn  with  so 
much  malignity  against  him.  She  informed  him, 
that  she  was  in  distress,  and,  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  not  easily  attainable,  desired  Tiim  to 
relieve  her.  He,  instead  of  insulting  her  misery, 
and  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamities  of  one  who 
had  brought  his  life  into  danger,  reproved  her  i 
gently  for  her  perjury ;  and  uianging  the  only 
"[uinea  that  he  had,  divided  it  equally  between 
her  and  himself. 

This  is  an  action  which  in  some  ages  would 
have  made  a  saint,  and  perhaps  in  others  a  hero^ 
and  which,  without  any  hyperbolical  enco- 
miums, must  be  allowed  to  be  an  instance  of  m^ 
common  generosity,  an  act  of  complicated  virtue : 
by  which  he  at  once  relieved  the  poor,  corrected 
the  vicious,  and  forgave  an  enemy ;  by  which  he 
at  once  remitted  the  strongest  provocations,  and 
exercised  the  most  ardent  chanty. 

Compassion  was  indeed  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  Savage ;  he  never  appeared  inclineo 
to  take  advantage  of  weakness,  to  attack  the  de- 
fenceless, or  to  press  upon  the  falling :  whoever 
was  distressed,  was  certain  at  least  of  his  good 
vnshes ;  and  when  he  could  give  no  assistance 
to  extricate  them  from  miafortunea,  he  endea« 
voured  to  sooth  them  by  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  by  tlie 
sight  of  misery,  he  was  sometimes  obstinate  m  his 
resentment,  and  did  not  quickly  lose  the  remem- 
brance of  an  injury.  He  always  continued  to 
speak  with  anger  of  the  insolence  and  partially 
of  Pagc^  and  a  ^  short  time  before  his  death  re- 
veng^  it  by  satire.§ 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what  terms  Mr. 
Savage  spoke  of  this  fatal  action,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
using  art  to  set  his  conduct  in  the  fairest  liffht 
He  was  not  willing  to  dwell  npon  it ;  and,  IiImi 
transientiy  mentioned  it,  appeared  neither  to  con- 
sider himself  as  a  murderer,  nor  as  a  man  wholly 
free  from  the  guilt  of  blood.  ||    How  much  ana 


6  Printed  In  the  late  collection.  ^    , ._. 

I  In  one  of  hla  latiera  he atylaa  k  "'a  fhial  qeam^ 
bat  too  waU  known.**— Dr.  J. 


(UYAQE 


ham  hag  \m  legMtted  it,  tppeand  in  a  poem 
fpUdi  Iw  pabUshed  many  yean  afterwards.  On 
joeaakm  of  a  copy  of  verBefl,  in  which  the  failinffs 
•f  Bood  men  were  i<ecounted,  and  in  which  the 
wtSbor  had  endearoored  to  ilhiiftrate  hit  position, 
that  **  the  best  may  sometimes  deviate  from  rir- 
tOB,**  hy  an  instance  of  morder  committed  bv 
Savage  in  the  beat  of  wme,  Sava^  remaikea. 
tint  it  was  no  very  jast  repiesentation  of  a  good 

1  to  suppose  him  liable  fo  dninkenness,  and 

losed  in  his  riots  to  cutthroats. 
te  vras  now  indeed  at  liberty,  but  was^  as  be- 
finre,  without  any  other  support  than  accidental 
Ikvoura  and  uncertain  patronage  afR>rded  hhn ; 
•ourees  by  wiuch  he  was  sometimes  very  libe- 
lalty  supplied,  and  which  at  other  times  were 
suddenly  stopped :  so  that  he  spent  his  life  be- 
tween want  and  plenty ;  or,  what  was  yet  worse, 
between  beggary  and  extravagance;  for,  as 
whatever  he  received  was  the  gift  of  chance, 
which  miffht  as  well  favour  him  at  one  time  as 
«Bother,  he  was  tempted  to  squander  what  he 
had,  because  he  always  hoped  to  be  immediately 
supplied. 

Another  cause  df  his  profusion  was  the  absurd 
kindness  of  his  friends,  who  at  once  rewarjled 
and  enjoyed  his  abilities,  by  treating  him  at 
taverns,  and  habituating  him  to  pleasures  which 
he  could  not  afford  to  enjoy,  and  which  he  was 
not  able  to  deny  himself,  tnough  he  purdwsed 
tlite  luxury  of  a  single  night  by  the  anguish  of 
eoM  and  Hunger  for  a  we^ 

The  ex|>enence  of  these  inconveniences  de- 
larmined  him  to  endeavour  after  some  settled  in* 
come,  which  having  long  found  sabmission  and 
entreaties  fruitless,  he  attempted  to  extort  from 
his  mother  by  rougher  methods.  He  had  now, 
as  he  acknowledged,  lost  that  tenderness  for  her, 
which  the  whole  scries  of  her  cruelty  had  not 
been  able  wholly  to  repress,  till  he  found,  by  the 
eflbrts  which  she  mane  for  his  destruction,  that 
she  was  not  content  with  refusing  to  assist  him, 
and  being  neutral  in  his  struggles  with  poverty, 
but  was  ready  to  snatch  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  misfortunes  ;  and  that  she  was  to 
be  considered  as  an  enemy  implacably  inali- 
cious,  whom  nothing  but  his  blooa  could  satisfy. 
He  therefore  threatened  to  harass  her  with  lam- 
poons, and  to  publish  a  copious  narrative  of  her 
conduct,  unless  she  consented  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  infiimy,  by  allowing  him  a  pen- 
rion. 

This  expedient  proved  successful.  Whether 
shame  still  sarrived,  though  virtue  was  extinct, 
or  whether  her  relations  had  more  delicacy  than 
heraelf,  and  imagined  that  some  of  the  darts 
which  satire  miffht  point  at  her  would  glance 
upon  them ;  Lord  Tyrconnel,  whatever  were  his 
motives,  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design 
of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  received 
him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his  equal,  and 
engaged  to  allow  him  a  pension  of  two  nundied 
pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  •nart  of  Mr.  Savage's 
life ;  and  for  some  time  he  had  no  reason  to 
eomplain  of  fortune  ;  his  appearance  was  splen- 
did, nis  expenses  large,  ana  nis  acquaintance  ex- 
tensive. He  was  courted  by  aD  wno  endeavour- 
od  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and  caressed  by 
all  who  valucn  themselves  upon  a  refined  taste. 
To  admire  Mr.  Savage,  was  a  proof  o(  discem- 
nent,  and  to  be  a€q«aiiilBi  with  liiai^  WM  a  litis 


to  poedeal  ropotation.  His  i 
dent  to  make  any  place  of  public  entertainment 
popular;  and  his  approbation  and  example  con- 
stituted the  ftshion.  So  powerful  is  genius, 
when  it  is  invested  with  the  glitter  of  affluence  I 
Men  willingly  pay  to  fortune  that  tegud  wUch 
they  owe  to  ment,  and  are  pleased  when  tbe^ 
have  an  opportuni^  at  once  of  gratifpng  thav 
vanity,  and  practising  their  duty.  This  interval 
of  prosperitjT  ftiniisbM  him  witn  opportunities  of 
enlargmg  ms  knowledge  of  human  nature,  hj 
contCTiplattng  life  from  its  highest  gradations  to 
its  lowest;  and,  had  he  aftawar£  applied  to 
dramatic  poetry,  he  would,  neihaps,  not  have 
had  many  snpenon ;  for,  as  no  never  suffered 
any  scene  to  pass  before  his  eyes  without  no- 
tice, he  had  treasured  in  his  mind  all  the  diffin^ 
ent  combinations  of  passkms,  and  the  innumera- 
ble mixtures  of  vice  and  vntne,  which  dirtingnish 
one  character  fiom  another;  and,  as  his  codosih 
tion  was  strong,  his  expressions  were  dear,  and 
he  easily  recdved  impressioDS  from  objects,  sod 
yery  fordbly  transmitted  them  to  others. 

Uf  his  exsct  observations  on  human  life  lie 
has  left  a  proof,  which  would  do  honour  to  ^ 
greatest  names,  in  a  small  panmhlet,  called 
^The  Author  to  be  Let,'»'»  where  ha  intioduees 
Iscaiiot  Hackney,  a  prostitiita  scribbler,  siviiig 
an  account  of  his  birth,  his  edncation,  his  oispo> 
ntion  and  morals,  habits  of  life,  and  maxims  of 
conduct  In  the  mtrodoction  are  related  inaiiy 
secret  histories  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time, 
but  sometimes  mixed  wiUi  ungenerous  reileo- 
tions  on  thdr  birth,  tbdr  drcmnrtanres,  or  those 
of  thdr  relations ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  thai 
some  passages  are  such  as  Iscariot  Hackney 
mu^t  nimself  have  modueed. 

He  was  accused  likewise  of  tiving  in  aa  a^ 
pearance  of  friendship  with  some  whom  he  sati- 
rized, and  of  making  use  of  the  con6denoe  which 
he  gained  by  a  seeming  kindness,  to  discover 
faihngs  and  expose  them :  it  must  be  confessedi 
that  Mr.  Savase^s  esteem  was  no  very  certaitt 
possesnon,  and  that  he  would  1aIl^xx>n  at  one 
time  those  whom  he  had  praised  at  another. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  same  man  may 
change  nis  principles  ;  and  that  he  who  was 
once  deservedly  commended,  may  be  afterwards 
satirized  with  equal  justice ;  or,  that^  the  poet 
was  dazzled  with  the  appearance  of  virtue,  aad 
found  the  man  whom  he  had  celebrated,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examiniii|[  him  mora 
narrowly,  unworthy  of  the  panc^yne  which  ho 
had  too  nastily  bestowed;  uid  that,  as  a  &lse 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted,  for  the  sake  of  \>im 
whose  reputation  may  be  injured,  &]se  praise 
ought  likewise  to  be  obviated,  lest  the  distine- 
tion  between  vice  and  virtue  should  be  lost,  lest 
a  bad  man  should  be  trusted  imoii  the  credit  of 
his  encomiast,  or  lest  others  shook!  endeavoor 
to  obtain  the  like  praises  by  the  same  meana. 

But  though  these  excuses  may  bo  often  nkw 
dble,  and  sometimes  just,  they  aie  very  wmiom 
satisfactory  to  mankind ;  and  the  vrriter  who  ii 
not  constant  to  his  subject,  quickly  sinks  into 
contempt,  his  satire  loses  its  foros^  and  his  paB0 
l^yrk  its  value ;  and  he  is  only  considered  at  oas 
time  as  a  flatterer,  and  as  a  calimmiator  at  ■■- 
other. 

To  avoid  these  imputations,  it  is  only  aeoi^ 
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itry  to  follow  the  nilea  of  virtue,  and  to  preserve 
ui  nnraried  regmrd  to  truth.  For  though  it  ia 
undoubtedly  poMible  that  a  man,  faowcrer  cau- 
tiouj,  majT  be  sometimofl  deceived  b^  an  artful 
mearance  of  virtue,  or  by  false  evidences  of 
gout,  such  errors  will  not  be  frequent;  and  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  the  name  of  an  author 
would  never  have  been  made  contemptible,  had 
no  man  eyer  said  what  he  did  not  think,  or  mis- 
led others  but  when  he  was  himself  deceived. 

''The  Author  to  bo  Let  **  was  first  published 
in  a  single  pamphlet,  and  afterwards  inserted  in 
a  collection  of  meccs  relatinff  to  the  <*  Dundad^ ^' 
which  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Savage  to  the 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  in  a  dedication*  which  he 
was  prayailed  upon  to  sign,  though  he  did  not 
write  it,  and  in  which  there  are  some  positions, 
that  the  true  author  would  perhaps  not  have 

Kblished  under  his  own  name,  and  on  which 
r.  Savage  afterwards  reflected  with  no  great 
ntisfaction  :  the  enumeration  of  the  bad  emcL<i 
of  the  uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  press,  and  tlie 
asBortion  that  the  Ubcrties  token  by  the  writers 
of  journals  with  "their  superiors,  were  exorbi- 
tant and  unjustifiable,"  very  ill  became  men, 
who  have  themselves  not  always  shown  the  ex- 
actast  r^ard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in 
their  writings,  and  who  have  oflen  satiris«^d 
those  that  at  least  tiiought  themselves  their  su- 
periors,  as  they  were  eminent  for  their  here<)i- 
taiy  rankj  and  employed  in  the  highest  offices  of 
the  kingnom.  But  this  is  only  an  instance  of 
that  partiality  which  almost  every  man  indulges 
with  regard  to  himself:  the  liberty  of  the  pre^^ 
A§  a  blesnng  when  we  are  incnned  to  write 
^against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find 
ourselyes  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  as- 
sailants ;  as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  always 
thought  too  great  by  those  who  suffer  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  too  little  by  those  in  whose  favour 
it  is  exerted ;  and  a  standing  army  is  generallv 
accounted  necessary  by  those  wno  commanJ, 
and  dangerous  ana  oppressive  by  those  who 
rapport  It 

Mr.  Sayage  was  likewise  yery  far  from  beDer- 

ing  that  the  letters  annexed  to  each  species  of 

had  poets  in  the  Bathos  were,  as  he  was  directed 

to  assert,  '^set  down  at  random;"  for  when  he 

was  charged  by  one  of  his  friends  with  mittbg 

his  name  to  such  an  improbability,  he  nad  no 

other  answer  to  make  than  "  he  did  not  think  of 

^t;"  and  his  friend  had  too  much  tenderness  to 

/  reply,  that  next  to  the  crime  of  writing  contrary 

^     to  what  he  thought,  was  that  of  writing  without 

thmking. 

After  having  remarked  what  is  false  in  this 
dedicatioo,  it  is  proper  that  I  observe  the  impatw 
tiality  which  I  recommend,  by  declaring,  what 
Stn^  asserted,  that  the  account  of  the  circum- 
stanoea  which  attended  the  publication  of  the 
^^Dnodad."  however  strange  and  improbable, 
waj  enctfy  true. 

The  piMeation  of  this  piece  at  this  time  raisod 
Mr.  Savage  a  jpreat  number  of  enemies  amoti^ 
thoee  that  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Pope,  with 
wiMNn  he  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  confedo- 
nfitf  and  whom  he  was  suspected  of  sopolying 
with  priyate  intetFigence  and  secret  inciaents : 
•o  that  the  isnomin^  of  an  informer  was  added 
to  the  terror  dT  a  satirist. 


•  Ise  Uf  Workt,  vnL  H.  p.  Mlw 


That  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  literary 
hypocrisy,  and  that  he  sometimes  spoke  one 
thing  and  vrrote  another,  cannot  be  denied :  be* 
cause  he  himself  eonfesMd,  that,  when  he  Uved 
m  great  familiarity  with  Dennia,  he  wrote  an 
epigramf  against  him. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  set  all  the  malice  of  ell 
the  pigmy  writeis  at  defiance,  and  though  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Pope  cheaply  puichMed  by 
beinfl  exposed  to  their  censure  and  their  hatrea; 
nor  had  tic  any  reason  to  repent  of  the  prefeiw 
ence,  for  be  found  Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and  una- 
lienable friend  almost  to  the  end  of  hus  lifis. 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  ayowed 
neutrality  with  regard  to  party,  he  published  a 
panegyric  on  Sir  Robert  W alpole,  forwhich  he 
was  rewarded  by  him  with  twenty  guineas ;  a 
sum  not  very  large,  if  either  the  excellence  of 
the  peiformance,  or  the  affluence  of  the  patron, 
be  considered  ;  but  greater  than  he  afterwards 
obtained  from  a  person  of  yet  higher  rank,  and 
more  desirous  in  appearance  of  being  distin* 
guished  as  a  patron  of  literature. 

As  he  was  veiy  far  from  approving  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  conyersatioii 
mentioned  him  sometimes  with  acrimony,  and 
generally  with  contempt ;  as  he  was  one  of  those 
who  was  always  zealous  in  his  assertions  of  the 
justice  of  the  late  opposition,  jeafeus  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  alarmed  by  the  lone-continued 
triumph  of  the  court  ^  it  was  naturalto  ask  him 
what  could  induce  hun  to  employ  his  poetry  la 
praise  of  that  man  who  was,  m  nis  opinion,  an 
enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  oppressor  ofhis  coun- 
try ?  He  allesed,  that  he  was  then  dependent 
upon  the  Lord  Tjrrconnel,  who  was  an  implicii 
follower  of  the  ministry ;  and  that,  being  en- 
joined by  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  wnte  in 
praise  othis  leader,  he  had  not  resolution  snffl- 
cient  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  that 
of  integrity. 

On  wis,  and  on  many  other  occasions^  he  ww 
ready  to  lament  the  miseiy  of  liying  at  the 
tables  of  other  men,  which  was  his  fate  from 
the  beginninff  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  lor  I  know 
not  whether  ne  ever  had,  for  three  months  to- 
gether, a  setUed  habitation,  in  whidi  he  eoakl 
claim  a  right  of  residence. 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  jnst  to  impale 
much  of  the  inconstancy  of  his  oondnet^  for 
though  a  readiness  to  comply  with  the  meU- . 
nation  of  othere  was  no  part  of  his  natural  eha 
racter,  ]ret  he  was  sometimes  obtiged  to  relas 
his  obstinacy,  and  sobnut  his  own  judsment, 
and  eyen  his  virtue,  to  the  government  of  Ihoaa 
by  whom  he  was  supported :  so  that,  if  hnmise* 
nes  were  sometimes  the  conseoueacee  of  hii> 
faults,  he  ought  not  yet  to  be  wnoUy 
from  compassion,  because  his  fanlta  were 
often  the  effects  of  hts  misfot  tunes. 

In  this  ffay  period}  of  his  life,  while  he  WM 
suiToiittded  ny  afflnenoe  end  pleasvre,  he  f|H^ 


f  Thb  splgnm  wss,  I  beltore,  never 

Bboald  Dsania  publish  70a  hid  «abb*d  voor  bnihti^ 
Lampoonid  your  monaivh,  or  debaodra  jour  nsllMr , 
Say,  whacrerenffB  on  Ileanit  can  be  had, 
Too  dull  lor  laagHer,  ftr  replj  lee  aiad  ? 
On  ODo  ee  poor  you  osanot  lako  the  law. 
On  one  lo  old  your  evrord  you  leorn  to  draw. 
Uneag^,  then,  kc  the  harmleee  monaier  race, 
Bitmf  in  dolnesi,iasdnesi,  warn,  and  sf^-^Pr  J 
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liahed   "The  Wanderer,"  a  moral  poem,  of 
which  the  deogn  ia  comprieed  in  theae  linea : 

I  fly  allpttbUe  care,  all  Teoal  Urife, 
To  07  tae  Mill,  computed  whh  actira  life ; 
To  prore,  by  tiMaei  the  sons  of  men  may  owe 
The  frukfl  of  bllaa  to  bundn^  cloudi  of  wo  j 
That  eren  ealarahy,  by  thought  refln'd, 
Inaphlta  and  adorns  the  thhiaing  mind. 

And  more  diatinctl  j  in  the  following  paaeage : 

By  wo,  the  aoul  to  daring  action  awella : 

By  wo,  in  palntleas  patience  h  ezcela : 

From  patience,  pmaent  clear  experience  epringi, 

And  tracea  knowledge  through  the  cotme  of  thlnge ! 

Thence  liope  ia  form*d,  tlienee  fortitude,  aocceea. 

Renown:— whate*er  men  coret  and  careae. 

This  performance  was  always  considered  by 
himself  as  hia  masterj^iece ;  and  Mr.  Pope, 
when  he  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  told  him,  that 
he  read  it  once  over,  and  was  not  displeased 
with  it ;  that  it  gave  him  more  pleasure  at  the 
second  perusal,  and  delighted  him  sbll  more  at 
the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  "  The  Wan- 
derer," that  the  disposition  of  the  parts  is  irre- 
gular ;  that  the  desij^n  is  obscure,  and  the  plan 
perplexed ;  that  the  images,  however  beautiful, 
succeed  each  other  without  order ;  and  that  the 
whole  jierformance  is  not  so  much  a  regular 
fabric,  as  a  heap  of  shining  materials  thrown 
together  by  accident,  which  strikes  rather  with 
the  solemn  magnifik;ence  of  a  stupendous  ruin, 
than  the  elej|[ant  ^rrandeur  of  a  finished  pile. 

The  criticism  is  universal,  and  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  it  at  least  in  a  great  de- 
gree just;  but  Mr.  Savage  was  always  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his  drift  could 
only  be  missed  by  negligence  or  stupidity,  and 
that  the  whole  plan  was  regular,  and  the  parts 
distinct. 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  strong 
representations  of  nature,  and  just  observations 
upon  life :  and  it  may  easily  be  observed,  that 
most  of  his  pictures  nave  an  evident  tendency 
to  illustrate  his  first  great  position,  **  that  good 
is  the  consequence  of  evil."  The  sun  that 
bums  up  the  mountains,  fructifies  the  vales; 
the  deluge  that  rushes  down  the  bn^en  rocks 
with  dreadful  impetuosity,  is  separated  into 
purling  brooks ;  and  the  rage  of  toe  hurricane 
purifies  the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to 
forbear  one  touch  upon  the  cruelty  of  his  mo- 
ther, which,  though  remarkably  delicate  and 
tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  impression  it 
had  upon  his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  least  acknowledged,  which 
ouffht  to  be  thouffht  equivalent  to  many  other  ex- 
cellences, that  this  poem  can  promote  no  other 
purposes  than  those  of  virtue,  and  that  it  is 
written  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  efficacy 
of  religion. 

But  my  province  is  rather  to  give  the  history 
of  Mr.  Savage's  performances  than  to  display 
their  beauties,  or  to  obviate  the  criticisms  which 
they  have  occasioned  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  particular  pfiqpaffes  wUch  de- 
serve applause ;  I  shall  neitner  show  the  excel- 
lence of  his  descriptions,  nor  expatiate  on  the 
terrific  portrait  of  suicide,  nor  point  out  the 
artful  touches  by  which  he  has  distinguished 
the  intellectual  features  of  the  rebela  who  suffer 
death  in  his  last  canto.  It  is,  however,  proper 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Savage  always  declared  the 


chaiacteiB  wfaoify  fictUitioQS,  and  without  the 
least  alluaioa  to  any  real  persons  or  actions. 

From  a  poam  so  dilij^ently  laboured,  and  so 
•uccessfully  finUied,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  he  should  have  gained  considera- 
ble adyanta^ ;  nor  can  it  without  some  degree 
of  indignation  and  concern  be  told,  that  he  sold 
the  copy  for  ten  guineas,  of  which  he  afterwards 
returned  two.  that  the  two  last  sheets  of  the 
work  might  be  reprinted,  of  which  he  had  in 
his  absence  intmated  the  correction  to  a  fHend, 
who  waa  too  IndoleBt  to  perform  it  with  accu- 
racy. 

A  anperBtitioiiis  regard  to  the  correction  of 
his  sheets  waa  one  of  Mr.  Savage'a  peculiari- 
ties :  he  often  altaed,  revised,  recurred  to  his 
first  reading  or  punctuation,  and  again  adopted 
the  alteration :  ne  waa  dubious  and  irresolute 
without  endy  as  on  a  question  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  at  last  was  seldom  satisfied :  tha 
mtrusion  or  omismon  of  a  comma  was  sufficient 
to  discompose  him,  and  he  would  lament  an 
error  of  a  sinffle  letter  as  a  heavy  calamity. 
In  one  of  his  letters  relating  to  an  impression 
of  some  verses,  he  remarks,  that  he  had,  with 
regard  to  the  correction  of  the  proof^  "  a  speU 
upon  him ;"  and  indeed  the  anxiety  with  which 
he  felt  upon  the  minutest  and  most  trifling 
niceties  deserved  no  other  name  than  that  of 
&8cination. 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a  performance  for 
so  small  a  price,  was  not  to  be  imputed  dtber 
to  necessity,  by  which  the  learned  and  ingenious 
are  often  oblig^  to  submit  to  very  liard  condi- 
tions ;  or  to  avarice,  by  which  the  booksellcra 
are  frequently  incited  to  oppress  that  genius  by 
which  tney  are  supported ;  but  to  that  intempe- 
rate desire  of  pleasure,  and  habitual  aUvcry  to 
his  passions,  which  involved  him  in  many  per- 
plexities. He  happened  at  that  time  to  be  cn- 
f^aged  in  the  pursuit,  of  some  triflino^  gratifica- 
tion, and,  being  without  money  for  the  present 
occasion,  sold  his  poem  to  the  first  bidder,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  price  that  was  proposed, 
and  would  probably  nave  been  content  with 
leas,  if  less  had  been  offered  him. 

This  poem  was  addreased  to  the  Lord  Tyr- 
connel,  not  only  in  the  first  linea,  but  in  a  formal 
dedication  filled  with  the  highest  strains  of  pane- 
gyric, and  the  warmest  professions  of  gratitude, 
but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  con- 
nexion  or  elegance  of  style. 

These  praises  in  a  short  time  he  found  him- 
self inclined  to  retract,  being  discarded  by  the 
man  on  whom  ho  had  bestowed  them,  and 
whom  he  then  immediately  discovered  not  to 
have  deserved  them.  Of  this  quarrel,  which 
every  day  made  more  bitter.  Lord  Tyrconnel 
and  Mr.  Savage  assigned  verydiflkrent  reasons, 
which  might  perhaps  all  m  reality  concur, 
thouffh  tliey  were  not  all  convenient  to  be  al- 
leged by  either  party.  Lord  Tjrconnel  affirmed 
that  it  waa  the  consUnt  practice  of  Mr.  Savage 
to  enter  a  tavern  with  any  company  that  pro- 
posed it,  drink  the  most  expenuve  wines  with 
ffrcat  profusion,  and  when  the  reckoning  waa 
demanded,  to  be  without  money :  if,  as  it  often 
happened,  his  company  were  willing  to  defray 
his  part,  the  affair  ended  without  any  ill  conse- 
quences ;  but  if  they  were  refractory,  and  ex- 
pected that  the  wine  should  be  paid  tor  by  him 
that  drank  it,  his  method  of  composition  was. 
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to  take  them  with  him  to  his  own  apartment, 
assume  the  ^coremment  of  the  house,  and  order 
the  butler  m  an  imperious  manner  to  set  the 
best  wine  in  tho  cellar  before  his  company,  who 
often  drank  till  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to 
the  honso  in  which  they  were  entertained,  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  utmost  extravagance 
of  merriment,  practised  the  most  licentious  fro- 
lics, and  committed  all  the  outrages  of  drunk- 
enness. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  charge  which  Lord 
Tyrconnel  brought  against  him  :  having  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books,  stamped 
with  his  own  arm*!,  ho  had  the  mortification  to 
s*e  th«m  in  a  short  time  exposed  to  sale  upon 
t'l*;  stnlU,  it  binng:  usual  with  Mr.  Savage,  when 
he  wanted  a  small  sum,  to  take  his  books  to  the 
pawnbrokei. 

Whoever  was  acauaintcd  with  Mr.  Savage 
ea-'ily  credits!  both  these  accusations:  for  bav- 
ing  been  obli«red,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  to  subs'st  upon  expedients,  affluence 
was  not  able  t)  rxiilt  nim  aliove  them ;  and  so 
much  was  he  deli^rhteJ  with  wine  and  conversa- 
tion, and  so  long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  hve 
by  diance,  that  he  uould  at  any  time  go  to  the 
tav<?m  without  scruple,  anJ  trust  for  the  reck- 
oning to  the  liberality  of  his  company,  and  fre- 
quently of  company  to  whom  he  was  very  little 
known.  This  conduct  indeed  verv  seldom 
drew  upon  him  those  inconveniences  that  might 
be  feared  by  any  other  pcnton ;  for  his  conver- 
sation was  10  entertaining,  and  his  address  so 
p1easin:r,  that  fow  thought  the  pleasure  which 
th?y  received  from  liim  dearlv  purchased,  by 
payinff  for  his  wine.  It  was  \ns  peculiar  hap- 
pin'*88,  that  he  scarcely  ever  found  a  stranger, 
whom  he  did  not  leave  a  friend  ;  but  it  must 
likewise  be  added  that  he  had  not  ollen  a 
friend  long,  without  obliging  him  to  become  a 
•tranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
Lord  Tyrconnd'^  quarrelled  with  him  because 
be  would  not  subtract  from  his  own  luxury  and 
extravagance  what  he*  had  promised  to  allow 
him,  and  that  his  resentment  was  only  a  plea  for 
the  violation  of  his  promise.  He  asserted,  that 
ha  had  done  nothing  that  ought  to  exclude  him 
from  that  subsistence  which  he  thought  not  so 
much  a  favour  as  a  debt,  since  it  was  offered  him 
apoQ  conditions  which  he  had  never  broken; 
and  that  his  only  fault  was,  that  he  could  not  be 
supported  with  nothing. 

He  acknowledged,  tluit  Lord  Tyrconnel  often 
exhorted  him  to  regulate  his  method  of  life,  and 
not  to  spend  all  his  nights  in  taverns,  and  that  i 
he  appeared  very  desirous  that  he  would  pass 
those  noars  with  him,  which  he  so  freeely  be- 
stowed apon  others.  This  demand  Mr.  Sa^ 
vage  eonsidered  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct, 
which  he  could  never  patiently  bear,  and  which, 
in  the  latter  and  cooler  parts  of  his  life,  was  m 
oflF<9unT0  to  him,  that  he  declared  it  as  his  '^^o- 
lotiooy  **  to  spivn  that  friend  who  sho«l<l  P^^ 
suBM  to  dieUto  to  him  ;*'  and  it  i»  not  likely 
tbttt  IB  his  earlier  years  he  received  admonitions 
with  more  calmness. 

He  wae  likewiie  inclined  to  resent  such  ex- 


«  His  exprewioo  In  Mte  of  his  Imen  was,  **  that  Lord 
Tyromnsl  had  bivof  r«l  his  Miate,  and  thM^fors  poorly 
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pectatioos,  as  tending  to  infringe  his  liberty,  m 
which  he  was  very  jealous,  when  it  was  neaex. 
sary  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions  ;  and  d>> 
clared,  tliat  the  request  was  still  more  unrca 
sonable,  as  the  company  to  which  he  was  U 
have  been  confined  was  msupportably  disagree* 
able.  This  assertion  afibrds  another  instbncC 
of  that  inconsistency  of  his  writings  with  his  con 
versalion,  which  was  so  often  to  be  olMM;rved.-- 
He  forgot  how  lavii*hly  he  had  in  his  d<^ication 
to  "The  Wandcrwr,"  extolled  the  delicacy  and 
penetration,  the  humanity  and  generosity,  the 
candour  and  politeneas,  ot  the  man,  whom,  when 
he  no  longer  loved  him,  he  declared  to  be  a 
wretch  without  understanding,  without  goo(i^ 
nature,  and  without  justice  ;  of  whose  name  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any 
future  edition  of  liis  writings ;  and  accordingly 
blotted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  *<The  Wanderer* 
which  was  in  his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  tho  Lord  Tyt 
connel,  he  wrote  "The  Triumph  of  HcMalth  and 
Mirth,"  on  tho  recovery  of  Lady  Tvrconnel 
from  a  languishing  illness.  This  pcrfbrmanee 
is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gayety  of  the 
ideas,  and  the  melody  of  the  numbers,  but  for 
the  agreeable  fiction  upon  which  it  is  ^crmeiL 
Mirth,  ovorwhehned  with  sorrow  for  the  sick 
ness  of  her  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in  qacst  of 
her  sister  Health,  whom  she  finds  reclined  npon 
the  brow  of  a  lof)y  mountain,  amidst  the  era* 

8 ranee  of  perpetual  spring,  with  the  breezes  of 
le  morning  sporting  about  her.  Being  solicited 
b^  her  sister  Mirth,  she  readily  promises  her  a^ 
sistance,  flies  away  in  a  clouci,  and  impregnates 
the  waters  of  Bath  with  new  virtues,  by  which 
the  sickness  of  Belinda  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  particu 
lar  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  life,  tho  splen 
dour  of  his  appearance,  and  the  distinction  whidi 
wa^  for  some  time  paid  him  by  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
entitled  him  to  fanuliarity  with  persons  of  higher 
rank  than  tliose  to  whose  conversation  he  had 
l>een  before  admitted ;  he  did  not  fail  to  gratify 
that  curiosity  which  induced  him  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  tliose  whom  their  birth,  their  employ* 
ments,  or  their  fortunes,  necessarily  place  at  a 
distance  from  tho  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and 
to  examine  whether  their  merit  was  magnified 
or  diminished  by  the  medium  through  which  it 
was  contemplated ;  whether  the  splendf  ur  with 
which  they  aazzled  their  admirers  w«s  inherent 
in  themselves,  or  only  reflected  r«»  them  by  the 
objects  that  surrounded  them :  *^  whether  great 
men  were  selected  for  \ug^  stations,  or  high  sCa^ 
tions  made  great  men*  ... 

For  this  purpo«»  ^  took  all  opportumties  of 
conversing  £iu«iiliariy  with  those  who  were  moit 
conspicuo«><'  A^  t^^  ^>ne  for  their  power  or  their 
in^uPifce:  he  watched  their  looser  momently 
anil  examined  their  domestic  behaviour,  widi 
that  acuteness  which  nature  had  given  him,  and 
which  the  uncommon  variety  of  his  lift  had  con- 
tributed to  increase,  and  that  inqnisitiveneat 
which  must  always  be  produced  in  a  vigorous 
mmd,  by  an  absolute  fiwedom  from  all  pressing 
or  domestic  engagements. 

His  discernment  was  quick,  and  thereforo  he 
soon  found  in  every  person,  and  in  every  a&ir, 
Booiething  that  deserved  attention :  he  was  sup- 
ported by  others  without  any  care  for  himseli^  and 
was  tberelbre  at  leimire  to  pursue  hisobsorvaHoM 
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.  More  drcumitaiicet  to  eonstitote  a  critic  on 
bnman  life  could  not  easily  concur ;  nor  indeed 
eould  anr  man  who  assumed  from  accidental  ad- 
rantaffes'more  praise  than  he  could  justly  claim 
from  his  real  merit,  admit  any  acquaintance 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  Savage  ;  of  whom 
likewise  it  must  be  confessed,  that  abilities  really 
txalted  above  the  common  level,  or  virtue  refined 
from  passion,  or  proof  against  corruption,  could 
not  easily  find  an  abler  judge,  or  a  wanner  advo- 
cate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savage^s  inquiry, 
thouj^h  he  was  not  much  accustomed  to  conceal 
his  discoveries,  it  may  not  be  entirely  safe  to  re- 
late, because  the  persons  whoso  characters  he 
criticised  are  powerful ;  and  power  and  resents 
ment  are  seldom  strangers :  nor  would  it  per^ 
haps  be  wholly  just;  because  what  he  asserted 
in  conversation  might,  though  true  in  general, 
bo  heightened  by  some  momentary  aidonr  of 
imagination,  and,  as  it  can  be  delivered  only 
from  memory,  may  bo  imperfectly  represented ; 
•o  that  the  picture,  at  first  aggravated,  and  then 
mwWilfully  copied,  may  be  justly  suspected  to 
retain  no  great  resemblance  of  the  ori^maL 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  have  formed  very  elevated  ideas  of 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  affairs,  or 
the  conduct  of  parties,  have  been  entrusted ;  who 
have  been  considered  as  the  advocates  of  the 
crown,  or  the  guardians  of  the  people :  and  who 
bave  obtained  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and 
the  loudest  applauses.  Of  one  particular  per- 
son, who  has  been  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to 
be  senerally  esteemed,  and  at  anotner  so  formi- 
dmMe  as  to  be  universally  detested,  he  observed, 
that  his  acquisitions  had  been  small,  or  that  his 
capacity  was  narrow,  and  that  the  whole  range 
of  his  mind  was  from  obscenity  to  politics,  and 
fiom  politics  to  obsconitv. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  specula- 
tions on  great  characters  was  now  at  an  end. — 
He  was  banished  from  the  table  of  Lord  Tyr- 
connel,  and  turned  again  adrii\  upon  the  world, 
without  prospect  of  finding  quickly  any  other 
harbour.  As  prudence  was  not  one  of  the  >ir> 
tues  by  which  he  was  distiiisruished,  he  had 
made  lio  provision  against  a  misfortune  like  this. 
Aad  though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  tliat  the 
aepar«tion  must  for  some  time  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  coldness,  yeevishness,  or  neglect,  though 
It  was  undt^ibtedly  the  consequence  of  accumu- 
lated provoca>y)n8  on  both  sides :  yet  every  one 
that  knew  Savage  will  readily  believe,  th'at  to 
him  it  was  sudden  as  •.  stroke'of  thunder  ;  that 
though  he  might  have  trarta^^ntl y  suspected  it,  he 
had  never  suffered  anv  thoughv  m>  unpleasing  to 
■nk  into  his  mind ;  but  that  he  V^d  dri^'en  it 
away  by  amusements,  or  dreams  of  futii«e  felicity 
and  affluence,  and  had  never  taken  anv  viea- 
aares  by  which  he  might  prevent  a  precipitat]cp«» 
from  plenty  to  indigence. 
^  This  ouarrel  and  separation,  and  the  difficul- 
tiesto  which  Mr.  Sa\-age  was  exposed  by  them, 
were  aoon  known  both  to  his  frienas  and  enemies : 
nor  was  it  long  before  he  peMeived,  from  the  be- 
haviour of  both,  how  much  is  added  to  the  lostiv 
of  flreniua,  by  the  ornaments  of  we«]th. 

His  conation  did  not  appear  to  excite  much 
compassion ;  for  he  had  not  always  been  (xrefiil 
to  use  the  advantages  be  enjoyed 'with  that  mo- 
whiek  oo^  to  have  been  with  once 


than  naoal  eaalioo  preserred  by  him,  who  knew, 
if  he  had  reflected,  that  he  was  only  a  dependant 
on  the  bount]^  of  another,  whom  he  coulo  expect 
to  support  mm  no  longer  than  he  endeavoured 
to  preserve  his  favour  by  complying  with  his  in- 
clinations, and  whom  he  nevertheless  set  at  de> 
fiance,  and  was  continually  irritating  by  negli 
gence  or  encroachments. 

Examples  need  not  be  sou^t  at  any  great 
distance  to  prove,  that  superionty  of  fortune  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  kindle  pride,  and  that 
pride  seldom  fails  to  exert  itself  in  contempt  and 
insult ;  and  if  this  is  often  the  eflfect  of  hereditary 
wealth,  and  of  honours  enjoyed  only  by  the  ment 
of  others,  it  is  some  extenuation  of  any  indecent 
triumphs,  to  which  this  unhappy  man  may  have 
been  betrayed,  that  his  prosperiity  was  heijzhten- 
ed  by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  made  more  intoxi- 
cating by  a  sense  of  the  misery  in  which  he  had 
so  long  languished,  and  perhaps  of  the  insults 
which  he  hacTformcrly  borne,  ana  which  he  might 
now  think  himself  entitled  to  revenge.  It  is  too 
common  for  those  who  have  unjustly  suffered 
pain,  to  inflict  it  likewise  in  their  turn  with  the 
same  injustice,  and  to  imagine  that  they  have  a 
right  to  treat  others  as  they  nave  themselves  been 
treated. 

That  Mr.  Savage  was  too  much  elevated  by 
any  good  fortune,  is  generally  known ;  and  some 
passages  of  his  Intrmluction  to  ''The  Author  to 
bo  Let,**  sufficiently  show  that  he  did  not  wholly 
refrain  from  such  satire  as  he  afterwards  thought 
very  unjust  when  he  was  exposed  to  it  himself; 
for,  when  he  was  afterwards  ridiculed  in  the 
character  of  a  distressed  poet,  he  very  easily  dis- 
covered, that  distress  was  not  a  proper  subject 
for  merriment,  nor  topic  of  invective.  He  was 
then  able  to  discern,  that  if  misery  be  the  effect 
of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced ;  if  of  ill- 
fortune,  to  be  pitied :  and  if  of  vice,  not  to  be 
insulted,  because  it  is  perhaps  itspJ<*  a  punish- 
ment adequate  to  the  cnme  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. And  the  humanity  of  that  man  can  de- 
ser^-e  no  panegyric,  who  is  capable  of  reproach- 
ing a  criminal  in  the  hands  ofthc  executioner. 

Hut  tliese  reflections,  thouch  they  readily  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  first  and  last  parts  of  his 
life,  were,  1  am  afraid,  for  a  long  time  forgotten ; 
at  least  they  were,  like  many  other  maxims, 
treasured  up  in  his  mind  rather  for  show  than 
use,  and  operated  very  little  upon  his  conduct, 
however  elegantlv  he  might  sometimes  explain, 
or  however  fi^rribly  he  might  inculcate  them. 

Ili^  degradation,  therefore,  from  the  condition 
which  he  had  enjoyed  with  such  canton  thooght- 
lessness,  was  considered  by  many  as  an  occa- 
sion of  triumph.  Those  who  had  beibrc  paid 
their  court  to  him  without  success,  soon  returned 
the  contempt  which  they  had  suffered ;  and  they 
who  had  received  favours  from  him,  (forofsurh 
favours  as  he  could  bestow  he  was  very  liberal,) 
*id  not  alwa>*s  remembrr  tbcnu  So  much  mt»re 
oertwn  are  tlbe  effects  of  resentment  than  of  gra- 
titude :  ^  19  not  only  to  manv  more  pleasing  to 
recollect  th«5e  faults  ^hich  place  others  below 
them,  than  t}iOt>^  \-irtue!S  bv  which  thev  are  thcm- 
se-lves  comparmU>^y  dep'rossed:  hut  it  is  likf^ 
wise  more  easy  to  nt^ect  than  to  reoomprnte : 
and  though  there  are  t;^.^  who  will  practice  a 
labonous  Mrtue,  there  ^W  never  he  i«anti.n<« 
multitudes  that  will  indulge  l^  ,vasy  \tcc.  * 

Savafs,  bowefii^  waa  voy  litUc  diitwbed  a: 
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dM  mukt  of  contMBpt  wbieii  hit  iO-feitiiiie 
bToafht  upon  him,  fiom  Ukmo  whom  ha  never 
e8t€«ned,  and  with  whom  he  nerer  considered 
himself  as  levelled  by  any  calamities :  and 
thoojjh  it  was  not  without  some  uneasiaees  that 
he  saw  some,  whoee  friendship  he  valued,  change 
their  behavionr,  he  yet  observed  their  coldness 
without  much  emotion,  considered  them  as  the 
slaves  of  Ibituoe,  and  the  worshippers  of  proa> 
perity,  and  was  more  inclined  to  despise  tnem, 
than  to  lament  himselC 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  return  of  his 
wants,  he  found  mankind  equally  favourable 
Co  him  as  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  world. 
Hift  story,  though  in  reakiy  not  less  melancholy, 
wa9  less  affecting,  because  it  was  no  longer  new ; 
it  therefore  procived  him  no  new  friends ;  and 
those  that  had  (brmeriy  relieved  him,  thouffht 
they  might  now  eonsifn  him  to  others.  He 
was  now  likewise  considered  by  many  rather  as 
criminal,  than  as  nnhanpy;  for  the  fViends  of 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  or  his  mother,  were  suffi- 
ciently industrious  to  publish  his  weaknesses, 
whidi  were  indeed  very  numerous ;  and  nothing 
was  forgotten  that  mi^t  make  him  either  hate- 
ful or  ridiculous. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  such  repre- 
sentations of  his  faults  must  make  great  num- 
bers less  sensible  of  his  distress ;  many,  who 
had  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  jmn,  made 
no  scruple  to  propa^te  the  account  which  they 
reeeivea :  many  assisted  their  circulation  from 
malice  or  revenge ;  and  perhaps  many  pretended 
to  credit  them,  that  they  might  with  a  better 
grace  withdraw  their  regard,  or  withhold  their 
assistance. 

Savage,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  injured  without  resist- 
ance, nor  was  less  diligent  in  exposing  the  faults 
of  Lord  Tyrconnel ;  over  whom  he  obtained  at 
least  this  advantage,  that  he  drove  him  first  to 
the  practice  of  outrage  and  violence  :  for  he  was 
so  much  provoked  by  the  wit  and  virulence  of 
Savage,  tnnt  he  came  with  a  number  of  attend- 
ants, Uiat  did  no  honour  to  his  courage,  to  beat 
him  at  a  coffee-house.  But  it  happened  that  he 
had  lefl  the  place  a  frw  minutes  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship had,  without  dnnfl^r,  the  pleasure  of  boast* 
ing  how  he  would  have  treated  him.  Mr.  Savage 
went  next-  day  to  rejwiy  his  visit  at  his  own 
house ;  but  was  prevailed  on,  by  his  domestics, 
to  retire  without  msisting  upon  seeins:  him. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage 
of  some  actions,  which  scarcely  any  provocations 
will  be  thought  sufficient  to  justity;  such  as 
arizing  what  he  had  in  his  lods^ngs,  and  other 
insian'.:es  of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which  he  in- 
emscd  the  distress  of  Sava'ge,  without  any  ad- 
vantago  to  himself. 

These  mutual  accusations  were  retorted  on 
biih  sides  for  miny  years,  with  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  virulence  and  rigc  ;  and  time  seeme-f 
rather  to  augment  than  diminish  their  re»«:nt- 
ment.  That  the  snircr  of  Mr.  Savace  sh>uld  be 
kept  alive,  is  not  strange,  because  he  I'elt  every 
day  the  consequences  of  the  quarrel  j  but  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  hoped,  the*  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel might  have  relented,  and  "t  length  have  for- 
gotten those  provocations,  wrhich,  however  they 
might  have  once  inflaine«f  him,hid  not  in  reality 
BmJihart  him. 

The  (ppirit  of  Mr.  i^vage  indeed  never  suffered 


him  to  aolicit  a  raeondllation ;  ha  ncnmed  t«- 
proach  for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult ;  his 
superiority  of  wit  supplied  the  disadvantages  of 
his  fortune,  and  enalued  him  to  form  a  party,  and 
preiodice  great  numbers  in  his  favour. 

Bat  though  this  might  be  some  gratification 
of  his  vanity,  it  afforded  very  little  relief  to  hit 
necessities ;  and  he  was  yery  frecuently  reductd 
to  uncommon  hardships^  of  which,  however,  ha 
never  made  any  mean  or  miportunate  complaints^ 
being  formed  rather  to  bear  misery  with  foft^ 
tnde,  than  enioy  prosperity  with  moderation. 

He  now  tnought  himself  again  at  Uberty  to 
expose  the  cruelty  of  his  mother ;  and,  tliar»> 
fore,  I  believe,  about  this  time  published  "The 
Bastard,"  a  poem  remarkable  fur  the  vivadoua 
sallies  of  thought  in  the  beginning,  where  ha 
makes  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the  imaginary 
advantages  of  base  birth ;  and  the  patheuc  aei^ 
timents  at  the  end,  where  he  recounts  the  rsal 
calamities  which  he  suffered  by  the  crime  of  hta 
parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the  peei^ 
liar  circumstances  of  the  author,  the  novelty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  story  to 
which  the  allusions  are  made,  procured  this  p«|w 
formance  a  very  favourable  receptioo ;  great 
numbers  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  adi 
tions  were  multiplied  wiih  unusual  rapidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  the  pubiicatioo, 
which  Savage  used  to  relate  with  great  satisfao- 
tion.  His  mother,  to  whom  the  poem  was  with 
"due  reverence"  inscribed,  happened  then  to  ba 
at  Bath,  where  she  could  not  convenienilv  retira 
from  censure,  or  conceal  herself  from  obsem^ 
tion  ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  reputation  of  tha 
poem  begin  to  spread,  than  she  heard  it  repeated 
m  all  places  of  concourse  ;  nor  could  she  entic 
the  assembly-rooms,  or  cross  the  walks,  without 
beinfi:  saluted  with  some  lines  from  "  The  Bas- 
tard." 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  she  ever 
discovered  a  sense  of  shame,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion  the  power  of  wit  was  very  cons^cuous : 
the  wretcn  who  had  without  scruple  proclaimed 
herself  an  adulteress,  and  who  hsJ  nrsi  ondea* 
voured  to  starve  her  son,  then  to  transport  him, 
and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to 
bear  the  representation  of  her  own  conduct; 
but  fled  from  reproach,  though  she  felt  no  pain 
from  guilt,  and  left  Bath  with  the  utmost  hasta^ 
to  sheitor  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 
Thus  Savage  had  iho  satisfaction  of  finding, 
that,  though  he  co"id  not  reform  his  mother,  ba 
could  punish  he/,  and  that  he  did  not  alwaya 
suffer  alone.  ,  .  ,    ,  .     ^  ^         ... 

The  pleii^urc  which  he  received  from  this  m> 
crease  of  his  poetical  reputation,  was  suffictant 
for  some  time  to  overbalance  the  miseries  of 
w.tot,  which  this  performance  did  not  much  al- 
leviate; for  it  was  sold  for  a  very  trivial  sum 
to  a  book-selier,  who,  though  the  success  was  so 
uncommon  that  five  impressions  were  sold,  of 
which  many  were  undoubtedly  very  numeroua^ 
had  not  generosity  sufficient  to  admit  the  UA> 
happy  writer  to  any  part  of  the  profiL 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  always  mentioned 
by  Savage  with  the  utmost  elevation  of  heart, 
and  referred  to  by  him  as  an  incontestable  proof 
of  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his  abilities,  jt 
was  indeed  the  only  production  of  which  hansiM 
justly  boast  a  general  reception. 
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>  ?at  thoogli  ha  did  not  lose  the  importunity 
which  success  gave  him  of  setting  a  high  rate  on 
his  abilities,  but  paid  due  deference  to  the  suf- 
frages of  mankind  when  they  were  given  in  hi* 
favour,  he  did  not  suffer  his  esteem  of  himself  to 
depend  upon  others,  nor  found  any  thing  sacred 
in  the  voice  of  the  people  when  they  were  in- 
toned to  censure  him ;  he  then  readily  showed 
the  IbUy  of  expectini?  that  the  public  should 
lodge  right,  observed  how  slowly  poetical  merit 
bad  often  farced  its  way  into  the  world ;  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  applause  of  men  of  judff- 
ment,  and  was  somewhat  disposed  to  exdiuleall 
those  from  the  character  of  men  of  judgment 
who  did  not  applaud  him. 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  favourable  to 
mankind  than  to  think  them  blind  to  the  beau- 
0et  of  hit  works,  and  imputed  the  slowness  of 
their  sale  to  other  causes :  either  they  were  pub- 
Hahed  at  a  time  when  the  town  was  empty,  or 
when  the  attention  of  the  public  was  engrossed 
by  some  struggle  in  the  parliament,  or  some 
other  object  of  general  concern  ;  or  they  were 
br  the  neglect  of  the  publisher  not  diligently 
dispersed,  or  by  his  avarice  not  advertised  with 
sufficient  frequency.  Address,  or  industry,  or 
Kberality,  was  always  wanting ;  and  the  blame 
was  laid  rather  on  any  person  than  the  author. 

By  arts  like  these,  arts  which  evcrj'  man  prac- 
Uees  in  some  degree,  and  to  which  too  much  of 
the  little  tranquillity  of  life  is  to  be  ascribed, 
Savage  was  always  able  to  live  at  peace  with 
himself.  Had  he  indeed  only  made  use  of  these 
expedients  to  alleviate  the  loss,  or  want,  of  for- 
tune or  reputation,  or  any  other  advantages 
which  it  is  not  in  man's  poM-er  to  bestow  upon 
hhnself,  they  might  have  been  justly  mentioned 
IS  instances'  f'>f  n  philosophical  mind,  and  very 
properly  proposed  to  the  imirntirn  of  multitudes, 
who,  for  want  of  diverting  their  imnginatinns 
with  the  5amt'  dcxtc.i  y,  languish  unoer  afflic- 
tions which  might  be  easily  removed. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that  truth  and 
reason  were  univers.illy  prevalent :  that  every 
thing  were  esteemed  according:  to  its  real  valne  ; 
and  that  men  would  secure  themselves  from  be- 
ing disappointed  in  their  endeavours  after  hap- 
piness, oy  placing  it  only  in  virtue,  which  is 
always  to  be  obtained  ;  biit,  if  adventitious  and 
foreign  pleasures  must  be  pursued,  it  would  be 
perhaps  of  some  bencjit,  since  thai  pursuit  must 
flreouently  be  fruitless,  if  the  practice  of  Savage 
eouid  be  taught,  that  foKy  might  be  an  an?i- 
dote  to  folly,  and  one  falli»r.y'be  obviated  by 
another. 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleasin^L  intoxication 
mast  not  be  concealed  ;  nor  indeed  cui  any  one, 
after  having  ol)»en'cd  the  life  of  Savage',  need 
to  be  cautioned  tigainst  iL  By  imputing  none 
of  his  miseries  to  himseh*,  he  continued  to  xct 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  to  follow  the  snm% 
path  ;  was  never  made  wiser  by  his  sufferintrs, 
nor  preserved  by  one  misfortune  from  falling  into 
another.  He  proceeded  throughout  his  life  to 
tread  the  same  step^  on  the  same  circle ;  always 
applauding  his  past  conducr,  or  at  least  forget- 
ting it,  to  amuse  himself  with  phantoms  of  hap- 
piness, which  were  dancing  before  him ;  and 
wiUin^y  turned  his  eyes  from  tbe  light  of  reason, 
when  It  would  have  discovered  the  illusion,  and 
•bown  him,  what  he  never  wished  to  see,  his 
"fNalatate. 


He  ia  evoa  aoooatd,  after  having  lulled  hit 
iniagination  with  those  ideal  opiates,  of  having 
triea  tbe  same  experimeat  upon  his  conscience'; 
and^  having  accustomed  himself  to  impute  all 
deviations  from  the  right  to  foreign  causes,  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  upon  every  occasion  too 
easily  reconciled  to  himself;  and  that  he  ap- 
peared very  little  to  regret  those  practices  which 
nad  impaired  hit  reputation.  The  reigning  e rror 
of  his  life  was,  that  he  mistook  the  love  for  the 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  was  indeed  not  so  much 
a  good  man,  as  the  friend  of  goodncsa. 

This  at  least  must  be  allowed  him,  that  he 
always  preserved  a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity, 
the  beauty,  and  the  necessity  of  virtue ;  and 
that  he  never  contributed  deliberately  to  spread 
corruption  among  mankind.  His  actions,  w  hich 
were  generally  precipitate,  were  ofien  blame 
able ;  but  his  writings,  being  the  productions 
of  study,  uniformly  tended  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  mind,  and  the  propagation  of  morality  and 

These  writings  ms^  improve  mankind,  when 
his  failings  shall  be  forgotten ;  and  therefore  he 
must  be  considered,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  bene- 
fiictor  to  the  world  ;  nor  can  his  personal-exam- 
ple do  any  hurt,  since  whoever  hears  of  his 
faults  will  hear  of  the  miseries  which  they 
brought  upon  him,  and  which  would  deserve 
less  pity,  nad  not  his  condition  been  such  as 
made  lus  faults  pardonable.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  child  exposed  to  all  the  temptations 
of  indigence,  at  an  age  when  resolution  was  not 
yet  strengthened  by  conviction,  nor  vhrtue  con- 
firmed by  habit ;  a  circumstance  whic^  in  his 
"Bastard,"  he  laments  in  a  very  affecting  man- 
ner: 

No  Mother**  care 

Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer  ; 

Tio  fHther>  guardian  hand  my  youth  malnuinHi, 

Call'd  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  reEiraioM 

"  Tho  Bastard,"  however  it  might  provok% 
or  moriify  his  mother,  could  not  be  expected  to 
mcll  her  to  compassion,  so  that  he  was  still  un- 
der the  same  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  he  therefore  exerted  all  the  interest  which 
his  wit,  or  his  birth,  or  his  misfortunes,  could 
procure,  to  obtain,  upon  tlie  death  of  Eusden, 
the  place  of  poet  laureat,  and  prosecuted  his  ap- 
plication with  so  much  diligence,  that  the  King 
publicly  declared  it  his  intention  to  bestow  ii 
upon  him  ;  but  such  was  the  fate  of  Savage, 
that  even  the  Kingr,  when  he  intended  his  ad 
vantage,  was  dis^apf^ointed  iu  his  schemes ;  for 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  has  the  disposal  of 
the  laurel,  as  one  of  the  appendages  of  his  office, 
either  did  not  know  the  KingVs  design,  or  did  net 
approve  it,  or  thought  the  nomination  of  the  lau- 
rcat  an  encroachment  upon  his  rights,  and  therc- 
fi:»re  bestowed  the  laurel  upon  Collej*  Gibber. 

Mr.  Savage,  thus  disapix»inicd,  took  a  resolu- 
^^u  of  applying  to  the  Clucen,  that,  having  once 
gi^*vi  him  life,  she  would  enable  him  to  support 
It ;  an^  therefore  published  a  short  poem  on  her 
birth-day>  to  which  he  cave  the  odd  title  of 
"  Volimteer  Laureat."  The  event  of  this  essay 
he  has  himseK  related  in  the  following  letter, 
which  he  prefix(^}  lo  the  poem,  when  he  after- 
wards reprinted  itha  "The  Gentleman's  Maca- 
zine,"  whence  1  have  copied  it  entire,  as  this 
was  one  ot  the  !*ow  attemj^s  in  which  Mr.  Savage 
succeeded. 
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•«Mr.Uii8AK, 

•*In  voiir  Magazine  for  February  yon  pub- 
lished tne iast  'Volunteer  Laureat,'  written  on  a 
▼ery  melaacholy-  occasion,  the  death  of  the  royal 
fMurtrone«i  of  aru  and  literature  in  general,  and 
of  the  author  of  that  poem  in  particular ;  I  now 
•end  you  the  first  that  Mr.  Savage  wrote  under 
that  title. — ^This  ^ntleman,  notwithstanding  a 
▼ery  considerable  interest,  being,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Eusden,  disap[>ointed  of  the  laureates 
place,  wrote  the  following  verses;  which  were 
110  sooner  published,  but  the  late  Gtueen  sent 
to  a  bookseller  for  them.  Tlie  author  had  not 
at  that  time  a  friend  either  to  get  him  introduced 
or  his  poem  presented  at  court ;  vet,  such  was 
the  unspeakable  i^^nodness  of  that  Princess,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  art  of  ceremony  was  want- 
ing, in  a  few  days  after  publication,  Mr.  Savage 
received  a  bank-bill  of  fi(t.y  ))ounds,  »nd  a  gra- 
cious message  from  her  Majesty,  by  the  Lords 
North  and  Guiltond,  to  this  effect :  'That  her 
Majesty  was  highly  pleased  with  the  verses; 
that  she  toik  particularly  kind  his  lines  there 
relating  to  the  King;  that' he  had  permission  to 
write  annually  on  the  same  subject,  and  that  he 
Bhoukl  yearly  receive  the  like  present,  till  some- 
thing better  (which  wns  hcrMajcj<ty*s  intention) 
C'juld  bs  done  for  him.*  After  this  he  was  per- 
mitted to  present  one  of  his  annual  poems  to 
her  Majesty,  had  tlic  honour  of  kissing  her 
hand,  and  met  with  the  most  gi  acinus  reception. 
"  Yours,  &e," 

Such  was  the  performance,*  and  such  its  re- 
ception ;  a  reception,  which,  though  by  no  means 
uncind,  was  yet  not  in  the  highest  degree  gene- 
rous ;  to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a  writer  to 
an  annual  panegyric,  showed  in  the  dueen  too 
much  desire  of  hcArin^  her  own  praises,  and  a 
greater  regard  to  herself  than  to  kim  on  whom 
her  bounty  was  confc/red.  It  was  a  kind  of 
avaricious  generosity,  by  which  flattery  was 
rj^ther  purchased  than  genius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldiiold  had  formerly  given  him  the 
snmc  allowance  with  muoli  more  heroic  inten- 
tion :  she  had  no  other  view  than  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  iiis  studies,  and  to  set  himself  above 
iha  want  of  assistance,  and  was  contented  with 
doing  good  without  stipulating  for  encomiums. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liljcrty  to 
make  exceptions,  but  was  ravished  with  the 
favours  which  he  had  received,  and  probably 
yet  more  with  those  which  he  was  promised :  he 
considered  himself  now  as  a  favoiu-ite  of  the 
dueen,  and  did  not  doubt  but  a  few  annual 
p^ems  would  establish  him  in  some  profitable 
employment. 

He  therefore  assumed  the  title  of  Volunteer 
Laureat,  not  without  some  reprehensions  from 
Gibber,  who  informed  him,  that  the  title  of 
Laureat,  was  a  mark  of  honour  conferred  by 
the  King,  from  whom  all  honour  Ls  derived,  and 
wiiich  therefore  no  man  has  a  right  to  bestow 
upon  himself;  and  added,  that  he  might  with 
equal  propriety  style  himself  a  Volunteer  Lord, 
or  Volunteer  Baronet.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  remark  was  just ;  but  Savage  did  not  think 
any  title,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Gibber, 
•o  honourable  as  that  the  usurpation  of  it  could 
be  imputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbi- 
tant vanity,  and  therefore-  continued  'to  write 
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under  the  same  title,  and  received  every  jretr 
the  same  reward. 

He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  enco- 
miums OS  tests  of  his  abilities,  or  as  any  thin^ 
more  than  annual  hints  to  the  dueen  of  hei 
promise ;  or  acts  of  ceremony,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  pension ; 
and  therefore  did  not  labour  them  with  great 
diligence,  or  print  more  than  fifty  each  year, 
except  that  for  some  of  the  last  years  he  regu- 
larly inserted  them  in  "The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
xine,"  by  which  they  were  disjiersed  over  die 
Kingdom. 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  himself  so  low  on 
opinion,  that  he  intended  to  omit  them  in  the 
Collection  of  Poems,  for  which  he  printed  pro- 
posals, and  solicited  subscriptions;  nor  can  it 
seem  strange,  that,  being  confined  to  the  same 
subject,  he  should  be  at  some  times  indolent, 
and  at  others  unsuccessful ;  that  he  should  some- 
times delay  a  disagreeable  task  till  it  was  too 
late  to  perform  it  well ;  or  that  lie  should  some- 
times repeat  the  same  sentiment  on  the  same 
ocxsasion,  or  at  others  be  misled  by  an  attempt 
after  novelty  to  forced  conceptions  and  fiup- 
fetched  images. 

He  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  intention, 
which  supplied  him  with  some  variety ;  for  his 
business  was,  to  praise  the  dueen  for  the  fa- 
vours which  he  hod  received,  and  to  complain 
to  her  of  the  delay  of  those  which  she  had  pro- 
mised :  in  some  of  his  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude 
is  predominant,  and  in  some  discontent ;  in  tome 
he  represents  himself  as  happy  in  her  patronago: 
and,  in  others,  as  disconsolate  to  find  himself 
neglected. 

Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made  to  this 
unfortunate  man,  was  never  performed,  though 
he  took  sufficient  care  that  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  publication  of  his  "  Volunteer  Lau- 
reat" procured  him  no  other  reward  than  a  regu- 
lar remittance  of  fifty  pounds. 

He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappoint- 
ments as  to  neglect  any  opportunity  that  was 
offered  of  advancing  his  interest.  When  the 
Princess  Anne  was  married,  ho  wrote  a  poem,t 
upon  her  departure,  "only,"  as  he  declared, 
"because  it  was  expected ' from  him,"  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  prospects  by  any 
appearance  of  neglect. 

He  never  mentioned  any  advantage  gained  by 
this  poem,  or  any  regard  that  was  paid  to  it: 
and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  it  was  considerea 
at  court  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  which  it  was 
therefore  not  necessary  to  reward  by  any  new 
favour:  or  perhaps  the  dueen  really  intended 
his  advancement,  and  therefore  thought  it  siik 
perfluous  to  lavish  presents  upon  a  man  whom 
she  intended  to  cstaolish  for  life. 

About  this  tune  not  only  his  hopes  were  in 
danger  of  being  frustrated,  but  his  pension  lika- 
wise  of  being  obstructed  by  an  accidental  calni»> 
ny.  The  writer  of  "The  Daily  Gourant,"  a 
paper  then  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
ministry,  charged  him  with  acrime,  which  though 
not  very  great  in  itself,  would  have  been  ra- 
markably  invidious  in  him,  and  mifl;ht  very 
justly  have  incensed  the  dueen  against  him. 
He  was  accused  by  name  of  influencing  elec- 
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tiont  againBt  the  court,  by  appearing  at  the  bead 
of  a  tory  mob ;  nor  did  the  accuser  tail  to  aggra- 
vate hia  crime,  by  representing  it  as  the  effect  of 
Che  most  atrocious  inunmtitude,  and  a  kind  of  re- 
bellion against  the  Q^neen,  who  had  first  ore- 
Mrved  him  firom  an  in&mous  death,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  him  by  her  &Tour,  and 
■apported  him  by  her  charity.  The  charge,  as 
tt  was  open  and  confident,  was  likewise  by  good 
ibrtune  very  particular.  The  place  of  the  transac- 
tion was  mentioned,  and  the  whole  series  of  the 
rioter^  conduct  related.  This  exactness  made 
Mr.  Savage's  vindication  easy ;  for  he  never  had 
in  his  life  seen  the  place  which  was  declared  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  nor  ever  had  been 
-present  in  any  town  when  its  representatives 
were  chosen.  This  answer  he  therefore  made 
baste  to  publish,  with  aU  the  circumstances  neces- 
■ary  to  make  it  credible ;  and  very  reasonably 
demanded  that  the  accusation  snould  be  re- 
tcacted  in  the  same  paper,  that  he  might  no 
kinger  sufier  the  imputation  of  sedition  and  in- 
oratitude.  This  demand  was  likevirise  pressed  by 
him  in  a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 
who,  either  trusting  to  the  protection  oi  those 
whose  defence  he  had  undertaken,  or  having 
entertamed  some  personal  malice  against  Mr. 
Savage,  or  fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confident 
an  assertion,  he  should  impair  the  credit  of  his 
paper,  refused  to  give  him  that  satisfactk>n. 

Ml.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
his  own  vindication,  to  prosecute  him  in  the 
King*s  Bench;  but  as  he  did  not  find  any  ill  ef- 
fects firom  the  accusation,  having  sufiiciently 
deared  his  innocence,  he  thought  any  farther 
procedure  would  have  the  appearance  of  revenge ; 
and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it 

He  saw  soon  afterwards  a  process  commenced 
in  the  same  court  agiiinst  himself,  on  an  informa- 
tion in  which  he  was  accused  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing an  obscene  pamplilet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  when  any  conlrovers}"  became 
popular,  he  never  wanted  some  reason  for  en- 

Sagins^  in  it  with  groat  ardour,  and  appearing  at 
le  head  of  tlie  party  which  he  had  cnosen.  As 
he  was  never  celebrated  fov  his  prudence,  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  his  side,  and  informed  himself  of 
the  chief  topics  of  the  dispute,  than  he  look  all 
opportunities  of  asserting  and  propagating  bis 
principles,  without  much  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terest, or  any  other  visible  design  than  that  of 
drawing  upon  himself  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. 

The  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Cliancellor  is  well  known  to  have  been 
for  some  lime  the  chief  topic  of  political  convcr- 
•ation;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in  pursuance 
of  his  character,  endeavoured  to  become  con- 
•picuous  among  tlie  controvertists  with  which 
every  coffee-house  was  filled  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  opposer  of  all  the  claims 
of  eeclesiastical  power,  though  he  did  not  know 
on  what  ihey  were  fi>unded ;  and  was  therefore 
•o  friend  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  he  had 
mnother  reason  for  appearing  as  a  warm  advocate 
for  Dr.  Rundle ;  for  he  was  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Thomson,  who  were  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  interest  in  the  question, 
which,  however,  as  he  imagined,  concerned  him 
80  nearly,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  harangtie 


and  dispute,  but  necessary  likewise  to  write 
upon  it. 

He  therefore  engaged  with  great  ardeor  in  a 
new  poem,  called  by  him,  **  The  Progress  of  a 
Divine  ;"  in  which  he  conducts  a  profligate 
piiest,  by  all  the  giadationt  of  wiocedness, 
from  a  poor  curacy  in  tiie  ooontry  to  the  highest 
preferments  of  the  church;  and  describes,  with 
that  humour  which  waa  natural  to  him,  and  that 
knowledge  which  was  extended  to  all  the  diver- 
nties  of  human  life,  his  bdiaviour  in  every  sta- 
tion ;  and  insmuates,  that  this  priest,  thus  ac- 
complished, found  at  last  a  patron  in  the  Bishop 
of  London. 

When  he  was  asked  by  one  of  bit  friends,  on 
what  pretence  he  could  charge  the  Bishop  with 
such  an  action ;  he  liad  no  more  to  say  than  that 
he  had  onl^  inverted  the  accusation ;  and  that 
he  thought  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  be  who 
obstructed  the  rise  of  a  good  man  without  rea- 
son, would  for  bad  reasons  promote  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  villain. 

The  clergy  were  universally  provoked  by  this 
satire ;  and  Savage,  who,  as  was  his  constant 
practice,  had  set  his  name  to  his  performance, 
was  censured  in  "  The  Weekly  Miecellany*'* 
with  severity  which  he  did  not  teem  inclined  to 
forget 

But  a  return  of  invective  was  not  thou^t  a 
sufikient  punishment  The  court  of  Kmg's 
Bench  was  therefore  moved  against  him ;  ud 
he  was  obliged  to  return  an  answer  to  a  charge 
of  obscenity.  It  was  urged  in  his  defence,  that 
obscenity  was  criminal  when  it  was  intended  to 


*  A  short  satire  was  likewise  published  in  ths  ssbm 
paper,  in  whicti  were  the  rnDowing  lines : 

For  cruel  munler  doomM  to  herorAn  death, 
Sarage  by  royal  eracc  prolonged  his  breath. 
Weirmight  you  think  he  spent  hi.'9  future  years 
In  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  repentant  tears. 
♦' — But,  O  vain  hope  !"— the  truly  Savage  cries, 
"  Priests,  and  their  slavidh  doctrines  I  despise. 
Shall  I-- 

Who,  bv  free-thinkin?  to  free  action  flre<l, 
l!t  midnight  brawU  a  deathless  name  ac<iuired. 
Now  stoop  to  learn  of  ecclefiaslic  men  ? — 
No,  armd  with  rhyme,  at  prif^ia  I'll  uke  mv  aim, 
Though  prudence  bids  roe  murder  but  their  mme." 
Weekly  MUceiUmy. 

An  answer  was  puhliFhcd  in  *'  The  Gcntlfman^s  Ma- 
gazine," written  by  an  unknown  hand,  frcm  which  tke 
following  lines  arc  selected  : 

Transformed  by  thouErhtless  rage,  and  midnifht  wine, 

From  malice  free,  andj^u^h'd  without  design ; 

In  equal  brawl  if  Snvas:e  lung'd  a  thmsi. 

And  brought  the  youth  a  victim  to  the  dust ; 

So  strong  the  i.an.l  of  accident  appears, 

Tlie  royal  h^nd  from  guilt  and  vcugearice  clear*. 

Instead  of  wasting  **hIi  thy  future  yearn, 
Savage,  in  prayer  aiwl  vain  f.  pouting  tears, ♦» 
Exert  thy  pen  to  mend  a  vicious  age, 
To  curb  the  priest,  ami  ?ink  his  high-church  rage  j 
To  show  what  frauds  the  holy  vestments  hide. 
The  nests  of  avarice,  lust,  and  pedant  pride: 
Then  change  the  s<^i  ne,  Wi  ni»  rit  brightly  shine, 
And  round  the  patriot  twi<it  tiie  wreath  divine  j 
The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame  ; 
In  well-iun'd  lay*  transmit  a  Foster's  name; 
Touch  every  passion  with  harmonious  art. 
Exalt  the  genius  and  correct  the  heart. 
Thus  future  times  shall  royal  grace  extol ; 
Thus  p-iIlshM  lints  thy  present  fame  enrol. 

But  grant 

Maliciously  that  Savare  plungM  the  steel. 

And  made  the  youth  its  shining  vengeance  feel; 
My  soul  abhors  the  act,  the  man  detc-ts, 
Bm  more  the  bigotry  in  priestly  breasts. 
€tenttewum'»  Mafaxtne.  May.  1 
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^ Jt9  the  practice  of  vice ;  bat  that  Mr.  Sa- 

Tttge  ImuI  only  iotroduced  obeccno  idoas,  with 
the  view  of  exposing  them  to  detestation,  and  of 
aatMnding  tho  ^e  by  showing  the  deformity  of 
wickedness.  This  plea  was  admitted;  and 
Sir  Philip  Yorko,  who  then  presided  in  that 
court,  dismissed  the  information  with  encomi- 
uma  upon  the  purity  and  excellence  of  Mr. 
8avage*s  writing  The  prosecution,  however, 
answered  in  some  measure  the  purpose  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  set  on  foot ;  for  Mr.  Savaj^^c  was 
■o  far  intimidated  by  it,  that  when  the  edition  of 
hb  poem  was  sold,  tie  did  not  venture  to  reprint 
It ;  so  tliat  it  was  in  a  short  time  forgotten,  or 
forgott.'n  by  all  but  those  whom  it  offended. 

It  is  said  that  some  endeavours  were  usod  to 
mcensc  the  Uueen  against  him :  but  ho  found 
advocates  to  o!>viate  at  lea.'it  part  of  their  efiect ; 
for  though  he  was  never  advanced,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  receive  his  pension. 

This  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon  him  than 
any  incident  of  his  life  ;  and,  as  Ills  conduct  can- 
Bot  be  vindicated,  it  \^  proper  to  secure  his  me- 
mory from  reproach,  by  intbrming  those  whom 
he  made  his  enemies,  that  he  never  intended  to 
repeat  the  provocation  ;  andtiiat,  though  when- 
ever he  thought  he  had  any  reasrm  to  complain 
of  the  clergy,  he  u«ed  to  threaten  them  with  a 
new  edition  of  "  Tho  ProcresA  of  a  Divine,"  it 
wa^f  his  calm  and  settled  resolution  to  suppress 
it  for  ever. 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  better  repa- 
ration for  the  folly  or  injustice  with  which  he 
might  be  charged,  by  writing  another  poem 
called  ^The  Progress  of  a  Free-thinker,"  whom 
he  intended  to  lead  through  all  the  stages  of  vice 
and  folly,  to  convert  him  from  virtue  to  wickcd- 
oesSp  and  from  religion  to  infidelity,  by  all  the 
modish  sophistry  used  for  that  purpose ;  and  at 
last  to  dismiss  nim  by  his  own  hand  into  the 
other  world. 

That  ho  did  not  execute  this  design  is  a  real 
ions  to  mankind  ;  for  he  was  too  wt>U  acquainted 
with  all  the  scenes  of  debaui'hery  to  have  failed 
in  his  representations  of  them,  and  too  zealous 
for  virtue  not  to  have  represented  thetn  in  such 
a  manner  as  should  expoAo  them  either  to  ridi- 
cule or  detestation. 

Eutthid  plan  wan,  like  otlier.-i,  fonnodand  laid 
■iide  (ill  the  vigour  of  his  imagination  was  spent, 
and  the  efil'rvescence  of  invention  had  subsided; 
but  soon  gave  way  to  some  other  design,  which 
pleaded  by  its  nuvclly  for  a  while,  aiid  then  was 
nejrfectcd  like  the  fonncr. 

He  was  still  in  his  usual  exigencies,  liaving 
no  certain  support  but  tho  pension  allowed  him 
by  the  dueen,  which,  though  it  might  have  kept 
ao  exact  economist  from  want,  was  very  far  from 
being  sufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  dismiss  any  of  his  appetites 
without  the  gratification  which  they  solicited, 
and  whom  noUiing  but  want  of  money  withheld 
from  partaking  of  every  pleasure  that  fell  within 
hia  yiew. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  his  pension  was 
▼cry  particular.  No  sooner  had  he  changed  the 
bill,  tnan  he  vanished  from  the  sight  of  all  his 
acquaintance,  and  la^  for  some  time  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  the  inquiries  that  friendship  or  curi- 
oaity  could  make  after  him.  At  length  he  ap- 
'  again,  pennyless  as  before,  but  never  in- 
taoM  whom  ha  icmmH  to  regard 
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most,  whore  he  had  been ;  nor  was  his  retreat 
ever  discovered. 

This  was  his  constant  practice  during  the 
whole  time  that  he  received  tho  pension  of  tho 
Ctuoen :  he  regularly  disappeared  and  returned. 
He,  indeed,  affirmed  that  he  retired  to  study,  and 
that  tho  money  supported  him  in  solitude  for 
many  months ;  but  his  friends  declared,  that  the 
short  time  in  which  it  was  spent  sufficiently  con- 
futed his  own  account  of  his  conduct 

His  poUteness  and  his  wit  still  raised  him 
friends,  who  were  desirous  of  setting  him  at 
length  free  from  that  indigence  by  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  oppressed ;  and  therefore  solicited 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  favour  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  tliey  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
next  place  that  should  become  vacant,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  pro- 
mise was  made  with  an  uncommon  declaration, 
*'  that  it  was  not  the  promise  of  a  minister  to  a 
petitioner,  but  of  a  fncnd  to  his  friend." 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himself  set  at  case 
for  ever,  ana,  as  he  observes  in  a  poem  written 
on  that  incident  of  his  life,  trusted  and  waa 
trusted  ;  but  soon  found  that  his  confidence  was 
ill-grounded,  and  this  friendly  promise  was  not 
inviolable.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  solicitations, 
and  at  last  despaired  and  des^isted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  Uiat  he  had  given  the 
minister  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  should 
not  strengthen  his  own  interest  by  advancing 
him  ;  for  ho  had  taken  care  to  distinguish  him- 
S4>lf  in  coflcc-houses  as  an  advocate  fur  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  last  years  of  Ctueen  Anne,  und  was 
always  ready  to  justify  the  conduct,  and  exalt 
the  character  of  Lonf  Bolingbroke,  whom  he 
mentions  with  great  regard  in  uu  "  Epistle  upon 
Authors,"  which  he  wrote  about  that  time,  out 
was  too  wise  to  publish,  and  of  which  only  some 
fragments  have  appeared,  inserted  by  him  in  the 
"  Magazine"  afler  his  retirement 

To  despair  was  not,  however,  the  character 
of  Savage ;  when  one  patronage  failed,  he  had 
recourse  to  another.  The  prince  was  now  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  had  very  liberally  rewarded 
the  merit  of  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Savage  did 
not  think  superior  to  him.self ;  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  address  a  poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  subject 
which  conlu  regard  only  persons  of  the  hignest 
rank  and  greatest  affluence,  and  which  was  there- 
fore proper  for  a  poem  intended  to  procure  the 
patronage  of  a  prince;  and  having  retired  for 
some  time  to  Richmond,  that  ho  mi^ht  prose- 
cute his  design  in  full  tranquillity,  without  the 
temptations  of  pleasure,  or  the  solicitations  ol 
creditors  by  which  his  meditations  were  in  equal 
danger  of  being  disconcerted,  he  produced  a 
poem  "  On  Public  Spirit,  with  regara  to  Public 
Works." 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extensive,  and 
comprises  a  multitude  of  topics,  each  of  which 
might  furnish  matter  sufficient  for  a  long  per^ 
formanco,  and  of  which  some  have  already  em- 
ployed more  eminent  writers ;  but  as  he  was 
perhaps  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  own  uesign,  and  was  writing  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  wants  too  pressing  to  admit  of  long 
or  accurate  inquiries,  he  passes  neglif^ently  over 
many  public  works,  whicn,  even  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, deserved  to  be  more  ehiborately  treated. 

Bat,  tfaoui^  he  may  sometimes  ditappouit  hie 
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reader  by  transient  toadies  npon  these  subjects, 
which  have  oflen  been  considered,  and  therefore 
naturally  raise  expectations,  he  must  be  allowed 
amplj  to  compensate  his  omissions,  by  expattat- 
i&ff,  m  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  upon  a  kind 
ofneneficence  not  yet  celebrated  by  any  emi- 
ment  poet,  though  it  now  appears  more  suscepti- 
ble of  embellishments,  more  adapted  to  exalt  the 
ideas,  and  aflfect  the  passions,  than  many  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  meet 
worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verse.  The  settle- 
jnent  of  colonies  in  uninhabited  countries,  the 
establishment  of  those  in  security  whose  misfor- 
tDoes  have  made  their  own  country  no  longer 
pleasing  or  safe,  the  acquisition  of  property 
without  injury  to  any,  the  appropriation  of  the 
waste  and  luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  those  ^ifls  which  Heaven  has 
Mattered  upon  the  regions  uncultivated  and  un- 
occupied, cannot  bo  considered  without  giving 
rise  to  a  great  number  of  pleasing  ideaiu  and  be- 
wildering the  imagination  in  delightful  pros- 
pects;  and,  therefore,  whatever  speculations 
they  may  produce  in  those  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  political  studies,  naturally  fixed 
the  attention  and  excited  the  applause  of  a  poet. 
The  politician,  when  he  consiaers  men  driven 
into  other  countries  for  shelter,  and  obliged  to 
ntire  to  forests  and  deserts,  and  pass  their  lives, 
and  fix  their  posterity  in  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  world,  to  avoid  those  hardships  which 
they  suffer  or  fear  in  their  native  place,  may 
Tery  property  inquire,  why  the  leo^slature  does 
not  provide  a  remedy  for  these  miseries,  rather 
than  encourage  an  f^scapc  from  them.  He  may 
conclude  tliat  the  flight  of  every  honest  man  is  a 
foes  to  the  community  ;  that  tnose  who  are  un- 
happy witliotit  guilt  ought  to  be  relieved ;  and 
the  life  which  is  overburdened  by  accidental  ca- 
lamities s?t  at  e.is(.'  by  the  care  of  the  public ; 
and  that  those  who  have  hyini.^conduct  forfeited 
their  claim  to  favour,  ouuht  rather  to  be  made 
useful  to  the  sorirty  which  they  have  injured, 
than  be  driven  from  it.  But  the  poet  i<»  employ- 
ed in  a  more  pleasinjj  undertaking  than  that  of 
proposing  laws  which,  however  just  or  expe- 
dient, will  never  be  made  ;  or  endeavouring  to 
reduce  to  rational  Hchemes  of  government  socie- 
ties wliich  were  formed  by  chance,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  the  private  passions  of  those  who 
preside  in  them.  He  guides  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tive from  want  and  pi^rsecution  to  plenty,  quiet, 
Uld  security,  and  seats  himself  in  scenes  of 
peaceful  solitude  and  undisturbefl  peace. 

Savage  has  not  forgotten,  amidst  the  pleasing 
Bentimr*nU!  which  this  prospect  of  retirement 
•uggetited  to  him,  to  censure  those  crimes  which 
have  been  generally  committed  by  the  disco- 
verers of  new  regions,  and  to  expose  the  enor- 
mous wickedness  of  making  war  upon  barbarous 
nations  because  they  cannot  resist,  and  of  in- 
vading countries  h*»4:ause  they  are  fruitful;  of 
extending  navigation  only  to  propagate  vice, 
and  of  visiting  'distant  lands  only  to  lay  them 
waste.  He  has  asserted  the  natural  enu'ality  of 
mankind,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  tnat  pride 
which  inclines  m^n  to  imagine  tnat  right  is  the 
consequence  of  power. 

His  description  of  the  various  mi»eri«»s  which 
force  men  to  s'»ek  for  refujr'"  in  distant  countries, 
aflbrds  another  instance  of  his  proficiency  in 
the  important  and  extensive  study  of  human  I 


hte;  and  tfao  tendemeoi  with  iHueh  he  reooonts 
them,  another  proof  of  his  humanity  and  bene- 
volence. 

It  is  obserfaUe  tbat  the  cloee  of  this  poem 
discovers  a  chanft  which  experience  had  made 
hi  Mr.  Savafe*s  opiaiona.  In  a  poem  written 
by  him  in  hie  yoatti,  and  poblished  in  his  Mis- 
coUanieSj  he  declaree  Us  oootempt  of  the  con 
traded  views  and  narrow  proapecU  of  the  mid- 
dle state  of  life,  and  dedarea  his  resolntion 
either  to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trampled 
like  the  shrub ;  but  in  this  poem,  though  ad- 
dressed to  a  prince,  he  mentions  thb  state  of  life 
as  comprising  those  who  ought  most  to  attract 
regard,  those  who  merit  moot  the  confidence  of 
power  and  the  fiimiliaritT  of  greatness ;  and, 
accidentally  mentionrng  this  passage  to  one  of 
his  friends,  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  all  the 
virtue  of  manlund  was  comprehended  in  that 
state. 

In  describing  villas  and  gardens  he  did  not 
omit  to  condemn  that  absora  custom  which  pre- 
vails among  the  English,  of  permitting  senranta 
to  receive  money  from  strangers  for  the  enter- 
tainment that  they  receive,  and  therefore  insett- 
ed in  his  poem  these  lines : 

Bttt  what  the  flow*rinf  pride  offordena  rars. 

However  royal,  or  however  fair, 

If  iratee,  which  to  acceea  should  Mill  five  way. 

Ope  but,  like  Peter*s  paradiee,  for  pay  ; 

ir  perquiifited  varleta  frequent  etund. 

And  each  new  walk  murt  a  new  tax  demand  : 

What  foreifi^  eye  but  whh  contempt  eurreja  f 

What  muae  shall  from  oblivion  snatch  their  praiss  - 

But  before  the  publication  of  his  performance 
he  recollected  that  the  Clueen  allowed  her  gai^ 
den  and  cave  at  Richmond  to  be  shown  for  mo> 
ney ;  and  that  she  so  openly  countenanced  the 
practice  that  she  had  bestowed  the  privilege  ot 
showing  them  as  a  place  of  profit  on  a  man, 
whose  merit  she  \*alued  herself  upon  rewarding, 
though  she  gave  him  only  the  liberty  of  disgrac- 
ing his  countr}'. 

He  therefore  thought,  with  more  prudence 
than  was  often  exerted  by  him,  that  the  publica- 
tion  of  tliese  lines  might  be  officiously  repre- 
sented as  an  insult  upon  the  dueen,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life  and  his  subsistence  ;  and  that 
tlie  propriety  of  hi=»  observation  would  be  no  se- 
curity against  tlie  censurt»s  which  the  unseason- 
ableness  of  it  might  draw  upon  him  :  he  there- 
fore suppressed  the  passage  in  the  first  edition, 
but  after  the  Clueen's  death  thought  the  same 
caution  no  longer  necessary,  and  restored  it  to 
the  proper  place. 

The  poem  was,  therefore,  published  without 
any  political  faults,  and  inscribetl  to  the  prince ; 
but  Mr.  Savage,  having  no  friend  upon  whom 
he  could  prevoil  to  present  it  to  him,  had  no 
other  method  of  attracting  his  observation  than 
the  publication  of  frequent  advertisements,  and 
therefore  received  no  reward  from  his  patron, 
however  generous  on  other  occasions. 

This  disappointment  he  never  mentioned 
without  indignation,  bein?  by  some  means  or 
other  confident  that  the  Prince  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  address  to  him  ;  and  insinuated  that  if 
any  advances  in  popularity  could  have  been 
made  by  distinguishinir  him,"  he  had  not  written 
without  notice  or  without  reward. 

He  was  once  inclined  to  have  presented  his 
poem  in  person,  and  sent  to  the  printer  for  a 
copy  with  that  de«gn ;  but  either  his       *  ' 
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CitAiiged,  or  his  resolution  deserted  him,  and  h«} 
continueid  fo  msent  n^i^lcct  without  attempting 
to  force  himself  into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  public  mucli  more  favonrmble 
than  his  patron  ;  for  only  se  enty-two  were 
•old,  thouji^h  the  performance  was  much  com- 
mended by  some  whoso  judcrment  in  that  kind 
of  writini^  is  generally  allowed.  But  Savage 
easily  reconciled  himself  to  mankind,  withom 
imputing  any  defect  to  his  work,  by  observing 
thai  bis  poem  was  unluckily  published  two  days 
after  the  prorogation  of  th  J  parliament,  and  by 
consequence  at  a  time  when  all  those  who  coulcl 
be  expiated  to  rccnrd  it  were  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 
paring for  their  departure,  or  engaged  in  taking 
ii*ave  of  others  upon  their  dismi^eion  from  pub- 
lic aflfairs. 

It  must  be  however  allowed,  in  justification  of 
the  public,  that  this  performance  is  not  the  most 
excellent  of  Mr.  Sa\*age*s  works ;  and  that, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  many 
ptrikmg  sentiments,  majestic  lines,  and  just  ol^ 
torvations,  it  is  in  general  not  sufficiently  polished 
in  the  language,  or  enlivened  in  the  imagery,  or 
digested  in  i\\?  plan. 

Thos  his  poem  contributL*d  nothing  to  the  al- 
leriition  of  nis  poverty,  which  was  such  as  very 
fow  could  have  supported  with  equal  patience  ; 
but  to  which  it  must  likewise  be  confessed,  that 
few  would  have  been  exposed  who  received  punc- 
tually fifty  pounds  a  year;  a  salary  which, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of 
vanity  and  luxury,  is  yet  found  sufficient  to  sup- 
port families*  above  want,  and  was  undoubtedly 
more  than  the  necessities  of  life  require. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  pension, 
than  he  withdrew  to  his  darling  privacy,  from 
which  ho  returned  in  a  short  time  to  his  former 
distress,  and  for  some  part  of  the  year  generally 
lived  by  chance,  eating  only  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from 
which  the  meanness  of  his  dress  often  excluded 
him,  when  the  politeness  and  variety  of  bis  con- 
versation would  have  been  thought  a  sufficient 
recompense  for  his  entertainment 

He  lodger!  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined, 
and  passed  the  night  sometimes  in  mean  houses, 
which  are  set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wan- 
derers: sometimes  in  cellars  among  the  riot  and 
filth  or  the  meanest  and  most  profligate  of  the 
nbble ;  and  sometimes,  when  ho  had  not  money 
to  support  even  the  expenses  of  these  rcccpta- 
dfis,  walked  about  the  streets  till  he  was  weary, 
and  lay  down  in  the  summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  m 
tike  winter,  with  his  associates  in  poverty,  among 
the  ashes  of  a  glass-house. 

In  this  manner  were  passed  those  days  and 
those  nights  which  nature  had  enabled  him  to 
bsve  employed  in  elevated  speculations,  useful 
stores,  or  pleasing  conversation.  On  a  biUk, 
in  a  cellar,  or  in  a  glass-house,  among  thieves 
and  benars,  was  to  be  found  the  Author  of 
••  The  Wanderer,"  the  man  of  exalted  senti- 
ments, extensive  views,  and  curious  obscrva- 
tkms;  the  man  whose  remarks  on  life  might 
have  assisted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas  of 
virtue  might  have  enlightened^  the  moralist, 
whose  eloquence  mi^ht  have  influenced  se- 
nates, and  whose  debcacy  might  have  polished 
ooorts. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined  that  such  necessi- 
tim  iB^  sometimet  force  him  npon  disreputa- 


bic  practices ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  imes 

in  "The  Wanderer"  were  occasioned  by  his  re 

flections  on  his  conduct : 

Thouzh  miiw^ry  leadii  to  happiitesn,  and  triuh 

Unequal  to  th«  load,  this  languid  youth, 

(O,  let  none  cen«ure,  it*,  untried  bv  grief, 


Unequal  to  the  load,  this  languid  youth, 
(O,  let  none  cen«ure,  it*,  untried  by  (  '  ' 
If,  bniidtft  wo,  unteniixed  by  relief,) 


He  stnopM  reluctuni  to  low  an^  jf  shame, 

Which  ttien,eren  then,  ho  Korn*d,  and  blush*dto  nante. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  cer- 
tain to  be  solicited  for  small  sums,  which  the 
frequency  of  the  request  made  in  time  consideN 
able ;  and  he  was  therefore  quickly  shunned  by 
thoM!  who  were  become  familiar  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  his  necessities:  but  his  rambling 
manner  of  life,  and  constant  appearance  at 
houses  of  public  resort,  always  procured  him  a 
new  succession  of  friends,  wnose  kindness  had 
not  been  exhausted  by  repeated  requests;  so 
that  he  was  seldom  absolutely  without  resources, 
but  had  in  his  utmost  exigences  this  comfort, 
that  be  always  imagined  himself  sure  of  speedy 
relief. 

It  was  observed,  that  ho  alwa3r8  asked  favours 
of  this  kind  without  the  least  submission  or  ap- 
parent consciodsness  of  dependence,  and  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  a  compliance  with 
his  request  as  an  obligation  that  deserved  any 
extraordinarv  acknowledgments ;  but  a  refusal 
was  resentedi  by  him  as  an  affront,  or  complained 
of  as  An  injury ;  nor  did  he  readily  reconcile  him- 
self to  those  who  either  denied  to  lend,  or  gave 
him  afterwards  any  intimation  that  they  exp^ted 
to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  so  far  compassioned  bj 
those  who  knew  both  his  merit  and  distresses, 
that  they  received  him  iiito  their  families,  but 
they  soon  discovered  him  to  be  a  very  incommo- 
dious inmate ;  for,  bcin?  always  accustomed  to 
an  irregular  manner  of  life,  he  could  not  confine 
liitnself  to  anv  stated  houn<,  or  pay  any  regard 
to  the  rules  of  a  family,  but  would  prolong  his 
conversation  till  midnight,  without  considering} 
that  business  might  require  his  friend^s  apph- 
cation  in  the  mominsr ;  and,  when  he  had  per- 
suaded hims'^lf  to  retire  to  bed,  wa?  not  without 
equal  difficult  v  called  up  to  dinner :  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  pay  nim  any  distinction  with- 
out the  entire  subversion  of  all  economy  ;  a  kind 
of  establishment  which,  wherever  he  went,  he 
always  appeare<l  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  aeknowledged,  in  justi- 
fication of  mankind,  that  it  wus  not  always  by 
the  negligence  or  coldness  of  his  friends  that 
Savage  was  distressed,  but  bpc^use  it  was  in  re- 
ality very  difficult  to  preser>'e  him  long  in  a  state 
of  ease.  'To  supply  him  with  money  was  a  hope- 
less attempt ;  («>r  no  sooner  did  he  see  himself 
master  of  a  sum  suflicient  to  set  him  free  from 
care  for  a  day,  than  he  became  profiise  and  luxu- 
rious. When  once  he  had  entered  a  tavern,  or 
engaged  in  a  scheme  of  pleasure,  he  never  re- 
tired till  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  some  new 
expedient.  If  be  was  entertained  in  a  family, 
nothing  was  any  Innffer  to  be  regarded  there  but 
amusements  and  jollity ;  wherever  Savage  en- 
tered, he.  immediately  expected  that  order  and 
business  should  fly  before  him,  that  all  should 
thenceforward  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that  no  dull 
principle  of  domestic  management  should  ba 
opposed  to  his  inclination,  or  intrude  upon  hit 
g*y«tv.  . 

His  distresses,  however  afllictwre^  n***?  d». 
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lected  htm ;  in  hia  lowest  state  he  wanted  not 
spirit  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of  wit,  and 
was  always  reader  to  repress  that  insolence 
which  the  superiority  of  fortune  incited,  and  to 
trample  on  that  reputation  which  rose  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  merit ;  he  never  admit- 
ted any  gross  familiarities,  or  submitted  to  be 
treated  otherwise  than  as  an  equal.  Once,  when 
he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or  clothes,  one 
of  his  friends,  a  man  indeed  not  remarkable  for 
moderation  in  his  prosperity,  left  a  message,  that 
-  he  desired  to  see  nim  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
Savage  knew  that  his  intention  was  to  assist 
him;  but  was  very  much  disgusted  that  he 
should  presume  to  prescribe  the  hour  of  his  at^ 
tendance,  and,  I  believe,  refused  to  visit  him, 
and  rejected  hu  kindness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether  firmness 
or  obstinacy,  appeared  in  his  conduct  to  the 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  he  very  frequently 
demanded,  that  the  allowance  which  was  once 
paid  him  should  be  restored,  but  with  whom 
ne  never  appeared  to  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  thought  of  soliciting  a  reconciliation,  and 
whom  he  treated  at  once  with  all  the  haughti- 
ness of  superiority,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  re- 
•entment.  He  wrote  to  him  not  in  a  style  of 
■application  or  respect,  but  of  reproach,  menace, 
and  contempt ;  and  appeared  determined,  if  he 
ever  regained  his  allowance,  to  hold  it  only  by 
the  right  of  conquest 

As  many  more  can  discover  that  a  man  is 
richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  themselves, 
■uperiority  of  understanding  is  not  so  readily 
acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune ;  nor  is  that 
hauffhtiness  which  the  consciousness  of  great 
abilities  incites  borne  with  the  same  submission 
as  the  tyranny  of  affluence ;  and  therefore  Sa- 
vage, by  asserting  his  claim  to  deference  and 
regard,  and  by  treating;  tho«(»  with  contempt 
whom  better  fortune  animated  In  rebel  against 
him,  did  not  fail  to  raise  a  jirrat  number  of  ene- 
mies in  the  diflferent  classes  of  mankind.  Those 
who  thought  themselves  rais<*'l  above  him  by  the 
advantages  of  riches,  hated  him  because  they 
found  no  protection  from  the  p«^tulance  of  his 
wit  Those  who  were  este(  nied  for  their  wri- 
tings feared  him  as  a  critic,  and  ihahgned  him 
as  a  rival ;  and  almost  all  the  smalh?r  wits  were 
his  professed  enemies. 

Among  these  Mr.  Miller  so  far  indulged  his 
resentment  as  to  introduce  him  in  a  farce,  an«l 
direct  him  to  be  personated  on  the  staue,  in  a 
dress  like  that  which  he  then  wore ;  a  mean  in- 
sult, which  only  insinuated  that  Savape  had  but 
one  coal,  and  which  was  therefore  despised  by 
him  rather  than  resented  ;  for,  though  he  wrote 
a  lampoon  against  Miller,  he  never  printed  it ; 
and  as  no  other  person  ought  to  prosecute  that 
revenge  from  which  the  person  who  was  injured 
desisted,  I  shall  not  preserve  what  Mr.  Savace 
suppressed;  of  which  the  publication  would 
inaeed  have  been  a  punishment  too  severe  for  so 
impotent  an  assault 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were  to  Sa- 
vage not  the  want  of  lodgin<r  or  of  food,  but  the 
neglect  and  contempt  which  it  drew  upon  him. 
He  complained  that,  as  his  affairs  grew  despe- 
rate, he  found  his  reputation  for  capacity  visibly 
decline;  that  his  opinion  in  questions  of  criti- 
cism was  no  longer  re^rded,  when  his  coat  was 
oat  of  fadhion;  and  that  th->«<'  who,  in  th^"  inter- 


val of  his  prosperity,  were  alwajB  encoaraging 
him  to  great  undertakings  by  encomiums  on 
bis  genius  and  assurances  of  aacceaa,  now  r^ 
ceived  anv  mention  of  hia  design  with  coldness, 
thought  that  the  sabjects  on  wnkh  he  proposed 
to  write  were  venr  oifficalty  and  were  ready  to 
inform  him  that  the  event  of  a  poem  was  un- 
certain, that  an  author  ought  to  employ  much 
time  in  the  consideration  ojf  his  plan,  and  not 
presume  to  sit  down  to  write  in  confidence  of 
a  few  cursory  ideas,  and  a  supeificaal  know- 
ledge ;  difficulties  were  started  on  all  sides,  and 
he  was  no  longer  qualified  for  any  performance 
but  "The  Volunteer  Laureat." 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  de- 
pressed him ;  for  he  always  preserved  a  steady 
confidence  in  his  own  capacitv,  and  believed 
nothing  above  his  reach  which  ne  should  at  any 
time  earnestly  endeavour  to  attain.  He  formed 
schemes  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  know- 
ledge  and  to  fortune,  and  flattering  himself  with 
advances  to  be  made  in  science,  as  with  riches, 
to  be  enjoyed  in  some  distant  period  of  his  Ufe. 
For  the  acquisition  of  knowleoge  he  was  indeed 
far  better  qualified  than  for  that  of  riches ;  for 
he  was  naturally  inouisitive,  and  desirous  of 
the  conveisation  of  tnose  from  whom  any  in- 
formation was  to  be  obtained,  but  by  no  means 
solicitous  to  improve  those  opportunities  that 
were  sometimes  ofiered  of  raising  his  fortune ; 
and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  ideas, 
which,  when  once  he  was  in  possession  of  them, 
rarely  forsook  him — a  quality  which  could  never 
be  communicated  to  his  money. 

Wliile  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  in  ex 
pectation  that  the  dueen  would  some  time  re- 
collect her  promise,  he  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
prac^e  of  writers,  and  published  proposals  for 
printing  liis  works  by  subscription,  to  which  ho 
was  encouraged  bv  the  success  of  many  who 
had  not  a  better  right  to  the  favour  of  the  public ; 
but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  did  not  nnd  the 
world  equally  inclined  to  favoiur  him ;  and  he 
observed  with  some  discontent,  that  though  ha 
oflTered  his  works  at  half-a-guinea,  he  was  able 
to  procure  but  a  small  number  in  comparison 
with  those  who  subscribed  twice  as  much  to 
Duck. 

>«or  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  saw 
his  proposals  neglected  by  the  Q.ueen,  who  pa- 
tronized r\Ir.  Duck's  with  uncommon  ardour, 
and  incited  a  competition  anK>ng  those  who  at- 
tended the  court,  who  shouhl  mof:t  promote  his 
interest,  and  who  should  first  offer  a  subscrip- 
tion. This  was  a  distinction  to  which  Mr.  Sa- 
vace made  no  scruple  of  asserting,  that  his 
birth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his  cemus,  gave  a 
fairer  title  than  could  be  pleaded  by  him  on 
whom  it  was  conferred. 

Savage's  applications  were,  however,  not 
universally  unsuccessful ;  for  some  of  the  nobi- 
lity countenanced  hl-s  design,  encouraged  his 
proposals,  and  subscribed  with  great  liberalitv. 
He  relattxl  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  particularly, 
that,  upon  receiving  his  proposals,  he  sent  him 
ten  gumeas. 

But  the  money  which  the  subscriptions  af- 
forded him  was  not  less  volatile  than  that  which 
he  received  from  his  other  schemes* :  whenever 
a  subscription  was  paid  him,  he  went  to  a  ta- 
vern ;  and,  as  money  so  colltxrted  is  nccossarliy 
rrreived  in  small  «ums«  \\r  wa<i  never  abl'*  to 
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■tad  fait  poeuM  to  the  press,  but  for  manv  years 
continueo  his  solicitation,  and  squandered  what- 
ever he  obtained. 

This  project  of  printing  his  work  s  was  frequent- 
Ij  revived ;  and  as  his  proposals  grew  obsolete, 
new  ones  were  printed  with  frcsror  dates.  To 
form  schemes  for  the  publication,  was  one  of  his 
finrourite  amusements ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  at 
ease  than  when,  with  any  friend  who  readily  fell 
in  with  hia  schemes,  he  was  adjusting  the  print, 
forming  the  advertisements,  and  regulating  the 
dispersion  of  his  new  edition,  which  ne  really  in- 
tended some  time  to  pubUnh,  and  which,  as  long 
as  experience  had  shown  him  the  impossibility  of 
printing  the  volume  together,  he  at  last  deter- 
mined to  divide  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers, 
that  the  nrofits  of  the  tirst  might  supply  the  ex- 
penses or  the  next 

Thus  he  spent  his  time  in  mean  expedients  and 
tormenting  suspense,  living  for  the  greatest  part 
IB  the  fear  of  prosecutions  from  his  creditors,  and 
consequently  skulking  in  obscure  parts  of  the 
town,  of  wmch  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  remo- 
test comers.  But,  wherever  be  came,  his  address 
■ecured  him  friends,  whom  his  necessities  soon 
^ienated :  so  that  he  had,  perhaps,  a  more  nume- 
rous acquaintance  than  any  man  ever  before  at- 
tained, tnere  being  scarcely  any  person  eminent 
on  any  account  to  whom  he  was  not  known,  or 
whose  character  he  was  not  in  some  degree  able 
to  delineate. 

To  the  acfl|oisition  of  this  extensive  acquaint- 
ance every  circumstance  of  his  life  contributed. 
fie  excelled  in  the  arts  of  conversation,  and  there- 
fore willingly  practised  them.  He  had  seldom 
any  home,  or  even  a  lodging  in  which  he  could 
be  private ;  and  therefore  was  driven  into  public- 
bouses  for  the  common  conveniences  of  life  and 
supports  of  nature.  He  was  always  ready  to  com- 
ply with  every  invitation,  having  no  employment 
to  withhold  liim,  and  often  no  money  to  provide  for 
himself;  and  by  dining  with  one  company,  he 
never  failed  of  obtaining  an  introduction'  into 
another. 

Thus  dissipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual 
bis  subsistence ;  yet  did  not  the  distraction  of  his 
views  hinder  him  from  reflection,  nor  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  condition  depress  his  gayety.  When 
he  bad  wandered  about  without  any  fortunate 
adventure  by  which  he  was  led  into  a  tavern, 
be  sotnctinies  retired  into  the  fields,  and  was  able 
tOCHij.'ioy  his  mind  in  study,  or  amuse  it  with 
plea-ing  imaginations  ;  and  seldom  appeared  to 
DO  melancholy,  but  when  some  sudden  misibr- 
tnne  bad  fallen  upon  him ;  and  even  then  in 
a  few  moments  he  would  disentangle  himself 
firom  his  perplexity,  adopt  the  8ul)ject  of  con- 
versation, and  apply  his  mind  wholly  to  the  ob- 
iects  that  others  presented  to  it  'this  life,  un- 
bappy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined^  was  yet 
embittered,  in  1738,  with  new  culamitics.  1  he 
death  of  the  Uueen  deprived  him  of  all  the 
prospects  of  preferment  with  which  he  so  long 
entertained  his  imagination  ;  and,  as  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  before  given  him  reason  to  be- 
lieve diat  he  never  intended  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  he  was  now  abandoned  again  to 
fortune. 

He  was,  however,  at  that  time,  supported  by  a 
friend  ;  and  as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  look  out 
for  distant  calamities,  or  to  foel  any  other  pain 
than  tiMt  whieh  foneed  itaelf  npon  his  senses,  he 


was  not  mnch  afHicted  at  his  loss,  and  perhtpa 
comforted  himself  that  his  pension  would  be  now 
continued  without  the  annual  tribute  of  a  pano- 
gyric. 

Another  expectation  contributed  likewise  to 
support  him  :  be  had  taken  the  resolution  to  write 
a  second  tngedy  upon  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  in  which  he  preserved  o  few  lines  ot 
his  former  play,  but  made  a  total  alteration  ot 
the  plan,  added  new  incidents,  and  introduced 
new  characters  ;  so  that  it  was  a  new  tragedy, 
not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  mak- 
iiijg  choice  of  another  subject ;  but,  in  vindication 
of^himself,  he  asserted,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  a  better ;  and  that  he  thought  it  his  interest 
to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the  first  tragedy 
which  he  could  only  do  by  writtinsr  one  less  de- 
fective upf»n  the  same  story  ;  by  which  he  should 
entirely  defeat  the  artifice  of  the  booksellers,  who 
after  the  death  of  any  author  of  reputation,  are 
aways  industrious  to  swell  his  works  by  uniting 
his  worst  productions  with  his  best. 

In  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  however,  ba 
proceeded  but  slowly,  end  probably  only  cm^ 
ployed  himself  upon  it  when  he  could  find  no 
other  amusement ;  but  he  pleased  himself  with 
counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  imagined  tliat 
the  theatrical  reputation  which  he  was  about  to 
acquire  would  be  cnuivalcnt  to  all  that  he  had 
lost  by  the  death  of  nis  patroness. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approaching 
riches,  neglect  the  measures  proper  to  secure  tM 
continuance  of  his  pension,  though  some  of  hit 
^vourers  thought  him  culpable  Tor  omitting  to 
write  on  her  death;  but  on  her  birth-day  next 
year,  he  gave  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  iudg* 
ment,  and  the  power  of  his  genius.  He  knew 
that  the  track  of  elegy  had  been  so  long  beaten 
that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  in  it  without 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessarr 
that  he  might  distinguish  himself  from  the  heiq 
of  encomiasts,  to  find  out  some  new  walk  of 
funeral  panegyric. 

This  difficult  task  he  performed  in  such  a 
manner,  thi^t  his  poem  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  best  pieces  that  the  death  of  princea 
has  produced.  By  transferring  the  mention  of 
her  death  to  her  birth-day,  he  has  formed  a 
happy  combination  of  topics,  which  any  other 
man  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  con 
nect  in  one  view,  but  which  he  has  united  m 
such  a  manner  that  the  relation  between  them 
appears  natural  ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  what  no  other  man  would  have  thought  dki, 
it  now  appeals  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to 
miss. 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of 
images  is  so  niasteriy,  that  it  is  sufficient  to^  sel 
this  poem  above  censure  ;  and  therefore  it  it 
not  necessary  to  mention  many  other  delicate 
touches  which  may  be  found  m  it,  and  whkb 
would  deservedly  be  admired  in  any  other  peN 
fbrmance. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be  added, 
from  the  same  poem,  an"  instance  of  bis  pruc 
dencc,  an  excellence  for  which  he  was  not  so 
oflen  distingtiished  ;  he  does  not  forget  to  re- 
mind the  kin^,  in  the  most  delicate  and  aitfuk 
manner,  of  continuing  his  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  sucreas  of  this  addreae  He 
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WM  for  tooM  time  in  ■uspeine,  but  was  in  no 
mat  degree  solicitous  about  it ;  and  continued 
&  labour  ttpon  liis  new  traf^edy  with  great  tran- 

aiillity,  till  the  friend  who  had  for  a  considera- 
e  time  supported  him,  removing  his  family  to 
another  place,  took  occasion  to  dismiss  him.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  inquire  more  diligently 
what  was  determined  in  his  aflTair,  having  reason 
to  suspect  that  no  great  favour  wrs  mtended 
him,  because  ho  had  not  received  his  pension  at 
the  usual  time. 

It  is  said,  that  he  did  not  take  those  metliods 
of  retrieving  his  interest,  which  were  most  likely 
to  succeed ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  era- 
l^oyed  in  the  Exchequer,  cautioned  him  against 
too  much  violence  in  his  proceedings  ;  but  Mr. 
Savage,  who  seldom  regulated  his  conduct  by 
the  advice  of  others,  gave  way  to  his  passion, 
•ad  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  his 
leree,  Uie  reason  of  the  distinction  tliat  was 
made  between  h'un  and  the  other  pensioners  of 
the  Clueen,  with  a  de^e  of  rouglmes8,  which 
perhaps  determined  him  to  withdraw  what  had 
been  only  debyed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused or  suspected,  and  whatever  influence  was 
employed  against  him,  he  received  soon  after 
on  account  mat  took  from  him  all  hopes  of  re- 
gainins  his  pension ;  and  he  had  now  no  pros- 

E:t  of  subsistence  but  from  his  play,  and  he 
ew  no  way  of  living  for  the  time  required  to 
finish  it. 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of  this  man, 
deprived  of  an  estate  and  title  by  a  particular 
law,  exposed  and  abandoned  by  a  mother,  do* 
fraudcd  bv  a  mother  of  a  fortune  which  his  fa- 
ther had  allotted  him,  he  entered  the  world  with- 
out a  friend ;    and  tliough  his  abilities  forced 
themselves  into  c&teeni  and  reputation,  he  was 
never  able  to  obtain  any  real  advaiilajre ;  and 
whatever  prospect*  arose,  were  always  inter- 
cepted as  he  bcjian  to  approach  them.     Tlic 
Blinff^s  intentions  in  hi**  tavour  were  frustrated  ; 
his  dedication  to  the  Prince,  wliose  generosity' 
on  every  other  occaj-ion  was  «Mnintnt,  procured  ; 
him  no  reward;  Sir  Robfrt  Walpole,  who  va-  ' 
laed  himself  upon  keeping  hisi  promise  to  others, 
broke  it  to  him  without  n  <rrot ;  an  J  tlie  bounty 
of  the  Clueen  was,  after  lier  death,  withdrawn  ' 
(rom  him,  and  from  him  only.  | 

Such  were  his  misfortune.-,  wlsich  yet  lu-  Iwre,  j 
not  only  witli  decency,  hut  with  t  lieerfulncss ;  ' 
nor  was  his  gaycty  clouded  even  by  liis  last  tlis-  ' 
appointments,  though  lie  was  in  a  shoit  time  j 
reouced  to  the  lowest  dciriee  of  distress,  and  ; 
often  wanted  both  lotlging  and  f»x)d.     At  this  ! 
time  he  gave  another  instance  of  the  insur-  . 
mountable  obstinacy  ot'  hi?  spirit :   liis  clothes  } 
were  worn  out,  and  he  receive<l  notice,  that  at  ' 
t  coffee-house  some  clothes  and  linen  were  left ' 
K>rhim:  the  person  who  sent  them  did  not.  I  bo-  i 
icve,  inform  him  to  whom  he  was  to  be  obliged, 
Ibat  he  might  spare  the  perplexity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  benefit ;  but  though  the  offer  was  so 
fiu*  generous,  it  was  made  with  some  neglect  of 
ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Savage  so  much  resented, 
that  he  refused  the  present,  and  dechned  to  en- 
ter the  house  till  the  clothes  that  had  been  de- 
Bgned  for  him  were  taken  away. 

Uis  distress  was  now  publicly  known,  and 
hi«  friends,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  con- 
rnx  some  u^^sures  <or  his  relief;  and  one  of 


then  wrote  a  letter  to  faimy  in  whidi  he  es> 
preased  his  conoem  "for  the  miserable  with- 
drawing of  his  pension  ;**  and  gave  him  hopes, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  should  find  himself  sup- 
plied with  a  competence,  without  any  depend- 
ence '*on  those  little  creatures  which  we  are 
pleased  to  caU  the  great.** 

The  scheme  proposed  for  this  happy  and  in- 
dependent subsistence  wa^  that  he  shoold  re- 
tire into  Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  subscrip- 
tion, on  which  he  was  lo  live  privately  in  a 
cheap  place,  without  aspiiing  any  more  to  af- 
fluence or  having  any  faither  care  of  reputation. 

This  ofier  Mr.  Savace  gladly  accepted,  thou^ 
with  intentions  very  mflmrent  fiom  those  of  me 
friends  ;  for  they  proposed  that  he  should  con- 
tinue an  exile  from  London  for  ever,  and  spend 
all  the  remaining  pait  of  his  life  at  Swansea  ; 
but  he  designed  only  to  take  the  opportunity 
which  their  scheme  oflered  him,  of  retreating  for 
a  short  time  that  he  might  prepare  his  play  for 
the  stage,  and  his  other  works  for  the  press,  and 
then  return  to  London  to  exhibit  his  tragedy, 
and  live  upon  the  profits  of  his  own  labour. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  proposed  very 
great  improvement^  which  would  have  required 
much  time  or  great  application ;  and,  when  he 
had  finished  them,  be  nesigned  to  do  justice  to 
his  subscribers,  by  publishing  them  according 
to  his  proposals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himself  with  fu- 
ture pleasures,  he  had  planned  out  a  scheme  ot 
life  for  the  country,  of  which  he  had  no  know- 
ledge but  from  pastorals  and  songs.  He  tma- 
gined  that  he  should  be  transports  to  scenes  ci 
flowery  felicity,  like  those  which  one  poet  has 
reflected  to  another ;  and  had  projected  a  per- 
petual round  of  innocent  pleasures,  of  wnidi 
he  suspected  no  interruption  from  pride,  or  igno- 
rance, or  brutahty. 

With  these  expectations  he  was  so  enchanted, 
that  when  he  was  once  |jently  reproached  by  a 
frit  nd  for  submitting  to  live  upon  a  subscription, 
and  advised  rather  bv  a  resolute  exertion  of  his 
abiHties  to  support  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to 
debar  himself  from  the  happiness  which  was  to 
he  found  in  the  calm  of  a  cottage,  or  lose  the 
opportunity  of  listening,  without  intermission,  to 
the  melody  of  the  nightingale,  which  he  beheved 
was  to  be  heard  Irom  every  bramble,  and  which 
he  did  not  tail  to  mention  as  a  very  important 
part  of  the  happiness  of  a  countrv  life. 

Wliile  this  scheme  was  ripeninir,  his  friends 
directed  him  to  take  a  lodging  in  the  liberties  of 
the  Fleet,  that  he  mi^ht  he  secure  from  his  cre- 
ditors ;  and  sent  him  ever\-  Monday  a  guinea, 
which  he  commonlv  spent  before  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  trusted,  a'Aer  his  usual  manner,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  week  to  the  bounty  of  for- 
tune. 

He  now  began  scry  sensibly  to  feel  the  mise- 
ries of  dependence.  Those  bv  whom  he  was  to 
be  supported  began  to  prescribe  to  him  with  an 
air  of  authority,  which  he  knew  not  how  de- 
cently to  resent,  nor  patiently  to  bear ;  and  he 
soon  discovered,  from  the  conduct  of  most  of  hb 
subscribers,  that  he  was  yet  in  the  hands  of 
"little  creatures." 

Of  the  insolence  that  he  was  obUged  to  suffer 
he  gave  inany  instances,  of  which  none  appeared 
to  raise  his  indignation  to  a  greater  height,  than 
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the  meUiod  wiucK  was  taken  of  fumiahuig  him 
wUh  dothee.  Instead  of  consulting  bim,  and 
allowing  him  to  send  a  tailor  his  orders  for 
what  they  thought  proper  lo  allow  him,  they 
proposed  to  send  for  a  tailor  to  take  his  measure, 
ana  then  to  consult  Imw  they  should  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  delicate,  nor  was 
k  snch  as  Savage's  humanity  would  have  sug- 
gested to  liim  on  a  like  occasion ;  but  it  h^ 
scarcely  deserved  mention,  had  it  not,  by  affocU 
iDff  him  in  an  uncommon  degree,  shown  the  pe- 
culiarity of  bis  cliaructor.  U  pun  hearing  the  de- 
•iffn  that  was  formed,  he  came  to  the  lodging  of 
a  friend  with  the  most  violent  ajjunies  ot  rage  ; 
and,  being  asked  what  it  could  be  tliat  gave 
hifn  such  aisturbauce,  he  rcpliod,  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  of  indignation,  ''  Tliat  they  had  sent 
lor  a  tailor  to  measure  him.'* 

How  tlie  affair  ended  was  never  inquired,  for 
fear  of  renewing  liis  uneasiness.  It  is  probable 
that,  upon  recollection,  he  submitted  with  a 
good  giace  to  what  he  could  not  avoid,  and  that 
be  discovered  no  resentment  where  he  had  no 
power. 

He  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  implicit 
and  universal  compliance  ;  for  when  the  gentle- 
man, who  had  lust  informed  Itim  of  the  design 
to  support  him  by  a  subscription,  attemoted  to 
procure  a  recor.ciUation  witn  the  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  he  could  b^  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to 
comply  with  t  ic  measures  tliat  were  proposed. 

A  letter  was  written  for  him*  to  Sir  William 
Lemon,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  interpose  his 
good  offices  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in  which  he 
solicited  Sir  William*s  assistance  *'for  a  man 
who  really  needed  it  ns  much  as  ony  man  could 
well  do ;''  and  informed  hifn,  that  he  was  retiring 
"forever,  to  a  place  where  he  should  no  more 
trouble  his  relations,  fiends,  or  enemies;"  he 
confessed  that  liis  passion  had  betraved  him  to 
aome  conduct,  with  regard  to  Lord  I'yrconnel, 
for  which  he  could  not  but  hcartdy  ask  his  par- 
don ;  and  as  he  ima^fincd  Lord  Tyrconncl's  pas- 
sion nii«iht  yet  be  so  high  that  he  would  not "  re- 
ceive a  lettc*-  from  him,"  begijed  that  Sir  William 
would  endeavour  to  sotYen  him ;  and  expressed 
his  hopes  that  he  would  comply  with  his  request, 
and  tnat  '*so  small  a  relation  would  not  liarden 
his  heart  against  Itim." 

That  any  man  sliould  presume  to  dictate  a 
letter  to  him,  was  not  v.ry  a;^reeableto  Mr.  Sa- 
rage  ;  andtliciefon.'he  was,  before  he  had  open- 
ad  it,  not  much  inclined  to  approve  it.  But 
when  ho  read  it,  he  found  it  contained  senti- 
ments entirely  opposite  to  his  own,  and,  as  he 
asserted,  to  the  truth,  end  therefore,  in.«tead  of 
copying  it,  wrote  his  fiitnd  a  letter  t'ull  of  mas- 
culine resentment  and  warm  expoi'tululioiis.  He 
very  justly  obsc>r\CHl,  that  the  htyle  was  too  sup- 
plicatory, and  the  representation  too  abject,  and 
that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made  liim  com- 
plain with  "  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  in  dis- 
tress.*' He  declared  that  ho  would  not  write 
the  paragraph  in  which  ho  was  to  ask  Lord 
TyicoDoel's  nardon ;  for,  "  he  despised  his 
pardon,  and  tnerefore  could  not  heartily,  and 
would  not  hypocritically,  ask  it"  Hq  remarked 
that  his  frienn  made  a  very  unreasonable  distinc- 
tion bctw  eon  himself  and'  him ;  *'  for,"  says  ho, 
**  when  you  mention  men  of  high  rank  in  your 
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own  character,  they  are  *  those  littlo  creatures 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  great;'  but 
when  you  address  them  in  mine,  no  servility  is 
sujSiciently  humble."  He  then  with  great  pro- 
priety explained  the  ill  consequences  wnich 
migm  be  expected  from  such  a  letter,  which  his 
relations  would  print  in  their  own  defence,  and 
which  would  for  ever  be  produced  as  a  full  an- 
swer to  all  that  he  should  allege  against  them ; 
for  he  always  intended  to  publish  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  which  ho  had  received^ 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the 
gentleman  by  whom  this  letter  was  drawn  up. 
that  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Savagc^s  reasons,  ana 
agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

After  many  alterations  ana  delays,  a  subscrif^ 
tion  was  at  length  raised,  which  did  not  amount 
to  fiily  |)ounds  a  year,  though  twenty  were  paid 
by  one  gentleman  :•  &uch  was  the  generosity  of 
mankind,  that  what  had  bet^  done  by  a  player 
without  solicitation,  could  not  now  be  enectod 
by  application  and  interest ;  and  Savage  had  a 
great  number  to  court  and  to  obey  for  a  pension 
less  than  that  which  Mrs.  Oldfidd  paid  him 
without  exacting  any  servilities. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  wil- 
ling to  retire,  and  was  convinced  that  the  allow- 
ance, tliougb  scanty,  would  be  more  than  sufli^ 
cientfor  him,  being  now  determined  to  commence 
a  ri^^id  economist,  and  live  according  to  the 
exactcst  rules  of  frugality ;  for  noUiing  was  in 
his  opinion  more  contemptible  than  a  man,  who, 
when  he  knew  his  income,  exceeded  it ;  and  yet 
he  confessed  that  instances  of  such  folly  were 
too  common,  and  lamented  that  some  men  were 
not  to  be  trusted  with  their  own  money. 

Full  of  these  salutary  resolutions,  he  left  Lon- 
don in  July,  1739,  having  taken  leave  with  great 
tenderness  of  his  friends,  and  parted  from  the 
Author  of  this  narrative  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  furnished  with  fifteen  guineas,  and  in- 
fonned  that  thev  would  be  sufficient,  not  only  for 
the  expense  of  his  journey,  but  for  his  support  in 
Wales  for  some  time ;  and  that  there  remained 
but  littlo  more  of  the  first  collection.  He  pro- 
mised a  strict  adherence  to  his  maxims  of  parsi- 
mony, and  went  oway  in  the  stage-coach  ;  nor 
did  his  friends  expect  to  hear  from  him  till  he  in- 
formed them  of  his  arrival  at  Swansea. 

But  when  tbey  least  expected,  arrived  a  letter 
dated  the  fourteenth  day  after  his  dei^rture,  in 
which  he  sent  them  word,  that  he  was  vet  upon 
the  road,  and  without  money ;  and  that  he  there- 
fore could  not  proceed  wfthout  a  remittance. 
They  then  sent  him  the  money  that  was  in  their 
hands,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
Bristol,  from  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swansea 
by  water. 

At  Bristol  he  found  an  embargo  laid  upon  tlie 
shipping,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately  ob* 
tain  a  passage  ;  and  being  therefore  oblif^ed  to 
stay  there  for  some  time,  he  with  his  usual  fell- 
citv,  ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants,  was  invited  to  their  houses,  dia- 
tinguished  at  their  public  feasts^  and  treated  with 
a  regard  that  gratilicd  liis  vanity,  and  therefore 
easily  engaged  his  afiection. 

He  began  very  early  after  bis  retirement  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  Lon- 
don, and  irritated  many  of  tlicm  so  much  by  his 
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leCtera,  that  they  withdrew,  howeyer  hononrablT, 
their  contributions ;  and  it  is  believed  that  little 
more  was  paid  him  than  the  twenty  pomids  a  year, 
which  were  allowed  him  by  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  the  subscription. 

After  some  stay  at  Bristol  he  retired  to  Swan- 
sea, the  place  ori^nally  proposed  for  his  resi- 
dence, where  ho  hved  about  a  year,  very  much 
-dissatisfied  with  the  diminution  of  his  salary  ; 
but  contracted,  as  in  other  places,  acquaintance 
with  those  who  were  most  distinguised  in  that 
country,  among  whom  he  has  celebrated  Mr. 
Powel  and  Mrs.  Jones,  by  some  verses  which  he 
inserted  in  **  The  Gkntleman»s  Magaiine.*'* 

Hero  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two 
acts  were  wanting  when  he  left  London ;  and 
was  desirous  of  cominff  to  town,  to  bring  it  up- 
on the  stage.  This  desip  was  yerv  warmly 
opposed  ;  and  he  was  advisod  by  his  chief  bene- 
factor, to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Mallet,  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the 
■tage^  and  allow  his  friends  to  receive  the  profits, 
out  of  which  an  annual  pension  should  be  paid  him. 

This  proposal  he  rejected  with  the  utmost 
contempt  He  was  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  judgment  of  those,  to  whom  he  was  required 
to  submit,  was  superior  to  his  own.  He  was 
now  determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  be  **  no 
longer  kept  in  leading  strings,"  and  had  no  ele- 
vated idea  of  "  his  bounty,  who  proposed  to  pen- 
sion him  out  of  the  profits  of  his  own  labours." 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  subscrip- 
tion for  his  works,  and  had  once  hopes  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  in  a  short  time  afterwards  formed  a  re- 
solution of  leaving  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
which  he  thought  it  not  reasonable  to  be  connned. 
for  thesjatification  of  those  who,  ha\ing  promised 
Idm  a  liberal  income,  had  no  sooner  banished  him 
to  a  remote  comer,  than  they  reduced  his  allow- 
ance to  a  salar}'  scarcely  equal  to  the  necessities 
of  life. 

His  resentment  of  this  treatment,  which,  in  his 
own  opinion  at  least,  he  had  not  deserved,  was 
such,  that  he  broke  off  all  correspondence  with 
most  of  his  contributors,  and  appeared  to  consider 
them  as  persecutors  and  oppressors  ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  liis  life  declared,  that  their  conduct 
towards  him  since  his  departure  from  London 
"  had  been  norfidiousnoss  impro\in^  on  perlidi- 
ousness,  anil  inhumanity  on  inhumanity." 

It  i:?  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  necessities  of 
Mr.  Savafic  did  not  sometimes  incite  liim  to  sa- 
tirical exaggerations  of  the  behaviour  of  those  by 
whom  he  thought  lum?elf  reduced  to  them.  But 
it  must  be  pranted,  that  the  diminution  of  his  al- 
lowance was  a  preat  hardship,  and  that  those 
who  withdrew  their  subscriptions  from  a  man, 
who,  uiv>n  tljc  faith  of  their  promise,  had  gone 
into  a  kind  of  banishment,  and  abandoned  all 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  before  relieved  in  his 
distresses,  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  vindicate 
their  conduct. 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  he 
was  petulant  and  contemptuous  ;  that  he  more 
frequently  reproached  his  subscribers  for  not 
giving  him  more,  than  thanked  them  for  what  he 
loceived ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  his 
conduct,  and  this  is  the  worst  charge  that  can  be 
drawn  up  against  him,  did  them  no  real  injury, 
snd  that  it  therefore  ought  rather  to  have  been 
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pitied  than  resented ;  at  least,  ^  resentment  it 
might  provoke  ought  to  have  been  generous  and 
mcmly  ;  epithets  which  his  conduct  will  hardly 
deserve,  that  starves  the  man  whom  he  has  pe^ 
suaded  to  put  himself  into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  demsuded  by 
Savage,  that  they  should,  before  they  had  taken 
away  what  they  promised,  have  reptaced  him  in 
his  former  state,  that  they  should  have  taken  no 
advantages  from  the  situation  to  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  kindness  had  reduced  him,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  recalled  to  London  be- 
fore he  was  abandoned.  He  might  ju^y  tem> 
sent,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  conaioered  as 
a  lion  in  the  toils,  and  demand  to  be  released 
before  the  dogs  should  be  loosed  upon  hinu 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  rdease  himself 
and,  with  an  intent  to  return  to  London,  went  to 
Bristol,  where  a  repetition  of  the  kindness  which 
he  had  formerly  found  invited  him  to  stay.  He 
was  not  only  caressed  and  treated,  but  had  a  col- 
lection made  for  him  of  about  thirty  pounds,  witk 
which  it  had  been  happy  if  he  had  immediately 
departed  for  London  ;  but  his  negligence  did  not 
suncr  him  to  consider,  that  such  proofs  of  kind- 
ness were  not  often  to  be  expected,  and  that  this 
ardour  of  benevolence  was  m  a  great  degree  the 
efiect  of  novelty,  and  might,  ptobably,  be  every 
day  less  ;  and  therefore  he  took  no  care  to  im- 
prove the  happy  time,  but  was  encouraged  bv 
one  favour  to  hope  for  another,  tiU  at  length 
generosity  was  exhausted,  and  ofiiciousness  wea- 
ried. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was  the  prac» 
tice  of  prolonging  his  visits  to  unseasonable 
hours,  and  di^oncerting  all  the  families  into 
which  he  was  admitted.  This  was  An  error  in 
a  place  of  commerce,  which  all  the  ehannsof  his 
conversation  could  not  compensate ;  for  what 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  by 
the  loss  of  solid  gain,  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  midnight  merriment,  as  those  hours 
which  were  gained  at  night  were  generally  lost 
in  the  morning? 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  curiosity  of  the 
inlmbitnnls  was  gratified,  found  the  number  of 
his  friend?  daily  decreasing,  perhaps  without 
suspecting  for  what  reason  their  conduct  was 
altered  ;  for  he  still  continued  to  h€U-ass,  with 
his  n()ct«:r:!al  intnisions,  those  that  yet  eounte- 
nanced  him,  and  admitted  him  to  their  houses. 

But  he  did  not  sjiend  all  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Bristol  in  visits  or  at  taverns ;  for  he 
sometimes  retunied  to  his  studies,  and  began 
several  considerable  desicrns.  When  he  felt  an 
inclination  to  write,  he  always  retired  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  friends,  aiid  lay  hid  in  an  ob- 
scure part  of  the  suburbs,  till  he  found  himself 
again  desirous  of  company,  to  wliich  it  is  likelv 
that  inten'als  of  absence  made  him  mpre  wel- 
come. 

He  was  always  full  of  his  design  of  returning 
to  London,  to  bring  his  tragedy  upon  tlie  stage , 
but,  having  neglected  to  depart  with  the  money 
that  was  raised  for  him,  he  could  not  afterwards 
procure  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  journey ;  nor  perhaps  would  a  fresh  sup- 
ply have  had  any  other  effect,  than,  by  putting 
immediate  pleasures  into  his  power,  lo  hav« 
driven  the  tlioughts  of  his  journey  out  of  his 
mind. 

While  he  was  tlius  spending  the  day  in  con- 
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uiviac  a  tdMino  for  ihe  morrofr,  distress  stole 
upon  niltt  bj  impercq)iible  degrees.  His  coo- 
dna  had  already  wearied  some  of  those  who 
were  at  first  enamoured  of  his  conversation :  but 
be  mighty  perhaps,  still  have  devolved  to  others, 
whom  he  mi^ht  have  entertained  with  eaual 
MKceas,  had  not  the  decay  of  his  clothes  made  it 
no  longer  consistent  with  their  vanity  to  admit 
hhn  to  tbeir  tables,  or  to  associate  with  him  in 
mibtic  places.  He  now  began  to  find  every  man 
irorn  home  at  whose  house  he  called  ;  and  was 
iherefore  no  longer  able  to  procure  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  but  wandered  about  the  town,  slighted 
and  neglected,  in  quest  of  a  dinner  which  he  did 
not  always  obtain. 

To  complete  his  misery,  ae  was  pursued  by 
ihe  oflicers  for  small  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  small  number  offnends  from  whom  be 
iiadstiilreason  to  hope  for  favours.  His  custom 
WAS,  to  lie  in  bed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day, 
mad  to  go  out  in  the  dark  with  tiie  utmost  pri- 
vacy, and,  afier  having  paid  his  visit,  return 
•gam  before  morning  to  his  lodging,  which  was 
the  garret  of  an  objure  inn. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  con- 
Aned  on  the  other,  he  suffered  the  utmost  extre- 
mities of  poverty,  and  often  fasted  so  long  ihit 
he  was  seized  with  fainrness,  and  had  lost  his 
appetite,  not  beinn;  able  to  bear  the  smell  of 
meat,  till  the  action  of  his  stomach  was  restored 
by  a  cordi<iI. 

In  this  distress  he  received  a  remittance  of  five 
pounds  from  London,  with  which  he  provided 
mmself  a  decent  coat,  ami  detennined  to  goto 
London,  but  unhappily  spent  his  money  at  a 
Ikvounte  tavern.  Thus  was  he  again  confined 
Co  Bristol,  where  he  wa^j  every  day  hunted  by 
iKiilifr<«.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found  a 
friend,  who  sheltered  him  in  his  house,  though 
at  the  usual  ina>nvenicnccs  with  which  his  com- 
^nv  was  attended  ;  for  he  could  neither  be  per- 
•uadcd  to  go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor  to  rise  in 
Che  day. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  various  scenes 
of  misery  he  was  always  discngTxgcd  and  cheep- 
ful :  he  at  some  times  pursued  his  studies,  and 
■C  others  continued  or  enlarged  his  epistolary 
rorrespondencc  ;  nor  was  he  ever  so  far  dejected 
as  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  in(!rease  of  his  al- 
lowance by  any  oiher  methwls  tlian  accu^'aiions 
and  repmarhcs. 

He  had  now  no  loneer  any  hopes  of  assistance 
from  bis  friends  at  Bristol,' who  as  merchants, 
and  by  consequence  sufficiently  studious  of  pro- 
fit, cannot  be  supposed  to  have  looked  with 
much  compassion  upon  no'^liircnce  and  extrava- 
gance, or  to  think  any  excellence  equivalent  to 
•  fault  of  such  consequence  a-?  neglect  of  econo- 
my. It.  a  natural  to  imn^ine,  tl\at  many  of 
Ihos^  who  would  have  relieved  his  real  wants, 
wer#»  discouraged  from  the  exertion  of  their  be- 
nevolence by  observation  of  the  use  which  was 
mad^  of  their  favours,  and  conviction  that  relief 
would  only  l>e  momentar}-,  and  that  the  sam^ 
neeetsity  would  quickly  return. 

At  last  he  quitted  the  house  of  his  friend,  and 
returned  to  his  lodging  at  the  inn,  still  intendinj:,  • 
to  set  out  in  a  few  days  to  Lond'm  ;  but  on  the  j 
lOth  of  January,  1742^3,  having  been  at  supper  I 
with  two  of  his  frionds,  he  was  at  hb  return  tu  i 
hm  lodghigs  arrested  for  a  debt  of  about  eight  | 


pounds,  which  he  owed  at  a  cofFee-honse,  and 
conducted  to  the  house  of  a  sheriff's  officer. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  misfortuce, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
had  supped,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

*'  It  was  not  a  Uttle  unfortunate  for  me,  that  I 
spent  yestorday's  evening  with  you ;  becatise  the 
hour  hindered  me  fh>m  entermg  on  my  new 
lodging ;  however,  I  have  now  got  one,  but  sudi 
a  one  as  I  believe  nobody  would  choose. 

'*I  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Read,  just 
as  I  was  going  up  stairs  to  bed,  at  Mr.  Bowyer's ; 
but  taken  in  so  private  a  manner,  that  I  bcliov* 
nobody  at  the  White  Lion  is  apprised  of  it : 
though  I  let  the  officers  know  the  strength,  or 
rather  the  weakness,  of  my  pocket,  yet  they** 
treated  me  with  the  utmost  civiUty ;  and  even 
when  they  conducted  me  to  confinement,  it  woji 
in  such  a  manner,  that  I  verily  believe  I  could 
have  escaped,  which  I  would  rather  be  ruined 
than  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
amount  of  my  finances  was  but  threepence  hali^ 
penny. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  must  insist,  that  you  will 

industriously  conceal  this  from  Mrs.  S-^ s, 

because  I  would  not  have  her  good-nature  sufifer 
that  pain,  which  I  know  she  would  be  apt  to  feel 
on  this  occasion. 

"  Next,  I  conjure  you,  dear  sir,  by  all  the  ties 
of  friendship,  by  no  means  to  have  one  uneasy 
thouglit  on  my  account ;  but  to  have  the  same 
pleasantry  of  countenance  and  unrufH  ;d  serenity 
of  mind,  which  (God  be  praised  !)  1  have  in  this, 
and  have  had  in  a  much  severer  calamity.  Fur- 
thermore,  I  charge  you,  if  you  value  my  friend- 
ship as  truly  as  I  do  yours,  not  U)  utter,  or  even 
harbour,  the  least  resentment  against  Mrs.  Read. 
I  believe  she  has  ruined  me,  but  I  freely  forgive 
her ;  and,  though  I  will  never  more  have  any 
intimacy  with  her,  I  would,  at  a  due  distance^ 
rather  do  her  an  act  of  good  than  ill-will.  Lastly, 
(pardon  the  expression,)  I  absolutely  command 
you  not  to  offer  me  any  pecuniary  assistance, 
nor  to  attempt  getting  me  any  from  any  one  of 
your  friends.  At  another  time,  or  on  any  other 
orx!asion,  you  may,  dear  friend,  be  well  assured, 
I  would  rather  write  to  you  in  the  submissive 
style  of  a  request,  than  that  of  a  peremptory 
command. 

"  Hov  !»ver,  that  my  tnily  valuable  friend  may 
not  think  I  am  too  proud  to  ask  a  favour,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  let  me  have  your  boy  to  attend 
me  this  day,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  saving  me 
the  expense  of  porters,  but  for  the  delivery  of 
some  letters  to  people  whose  names  I  would  not 
have  known  to  strangers. 

**  The  civil  treatment  I  have  thus  far  met  from 
those  whose  prisoner  1  am,  makes  me  thankful 
to  the  Almighty,  that  though  he  has  thought  fit 
to  visit  me,  on  my  birth-night,  with  afHiction, 
yet  (such  is  his  great  goodness !)  my  afHiction 
IS  not  without  alleviating  circumstances.  I  mar- 
mur  not ;  but  am  all  resignation  to  the  divine 
will.  As  to  the  world,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
endued  by  Heaven  with  that  presence  of  mind, 
that  serene  dignity  in  misfortune,  that  constitutes 
the  character  of  a  true  nobleman  ;  a  dignity  far 
beyond  that  of  coronets  ;  a  nobility  arising  lirom 
the  just  principles  of  philosophy,  refined  and 
exalted  by  those  of  Christianity." 

He  continued  five  days  at  the  officer's,  in  hopes 
that  he  should  be  able  to  procure  osil,  awl  avoid 
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fBluraad  a  fwj  solemn  protestation  of  his  inno- 
cence, but  however  app«&red  much  disturbed  at 
Ihe  accusation.  Some  days  afterwards  he  was 
seized  with  a  pam  in  his  back  and  side,  which,  as 
it  was  not  riolent,  was  not  suspected  to  be  dan- 
flerous ;  but,  growing  daily  more  lanffuid  and 
dejected,  on  the  25th  of  July  he  confined  himself 
Conis  room,  and  a  fever  seized  his  spirits.  The 
symptoms  grew  every  day  more  formidable,  but 
his  condition  did>  not  enable  him  to  procure  any 
assistance.  The  last  time  that  the  keeper  saw 
him  was  on  July  the  31st,  1743  ;  when  Savage, 
seeing  him  at  ms  bedside,  said,  with  an  uncom- 
mon earnestness,  **  1  have  something  to  say  to 
you,  sir ;"  but,  after  a  pause,  moved  his  hand  in 
a  melancholy  manner;  and,  finding  himself  una- 
ble to  recollect  what  he  was  going  to  communi- 
eate,  said,  "  'Tis  gone  !'•  The  keeper  soon  after 
left  him ;  and  the  next  morning  ne  died.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  bt  Peter,  at  the 
eimeuse  of  the  keeper. 

Such  was  the  Ute  and  death  of  Richard  Sa- 
vage, a  man  equally  distinguished  by  his  virtues 
and  vices ;  and  at  once  remarkable  for  his  weak- 
nesses and  abilities. 

Ue  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  tlun  habit 
of  body,  a  long  visage,  coarse  features,  and  me- 
lancholy aspect :  of  a  grave  and  manly  deport- 
ment, a  solemn  dignity  of  mien,  but  which,  upon 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  an  engaging 
easiness  of  manner.  His  walk  was  slow,  and 
his  voice  tremulous  and  mournful.  He  was  easily 
eicited  to  smiles,  but  very  seldom  provoked  to 
laushter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  \'ico. 
ions  and  active.  His  judgment  was  accurate,  his 
apprehension  quick,  and  his  memory  so  tena- 
cious, that  he  was  frequently  observed  to  know 
what  he  had  learned  from  others,  in  a  short 
time,  better  than  those  by  whom  he  was  inform- 
ed ;  and  could  frequently  recollect  incidents, 
with  all  their  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  few  would  have  regarded  at  the  present 
time,  but  which  the  auickness  of  his  apprehen- 
sion impressed  upon  nim.  He  had  the  peculiar 
felicity  that  his  attention  never  deserted  him  ; 
he  was  present  to  every  object,  and  regardful  of 
the  most  trifling  occurrences.  He  had  the  art  of 
escaping  from  his  own  reflections,  and  accom- 
modating himself  to  every  new  scene. 

To  this  quality  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  compared  with  the  small  time 
which  he  spent  in  visible  endeavours  to  acquire 
it.  He  mingled  in  cursory  conversation  with 
the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply 
to  a  lecture;  and,  amidst  the  appearance  of 
thoughtless  gayety,  lost  no  new  idea  that  was 
started,  nor  any  hmt  that  could  be  improved. — 
He  had  therefore  made  in  coflec-houses  the  same 
proficiencv  as  others  in  their  closets  :  and  it  is 
remarkabfe,  that  the  writings  of  a  man  of  little 
education  and  little  reading  have  an  air  of  learn- 
ing scarcely  to  be  found  m  any  other  perform- 
ances, but  which  perhaps  as  often  obscures  as 
embellishes  them. 

His  judgment  was  eminently  exact  both  with 
imrd  to  writings  and  to  men.  The  knowledge 
01  life  was  indeed  his  chief  attainment ;  and  it 
is  not  without  some  satisfaction,  that  I  can  pro- 
duce the  sufiragc  of  Savage  in  favour  of  human 
nature,  of  which  he  never  appeared  to  entertain 
such  odious  ideas  as  some,  who  perhaps  had 


neither  his  Jad|[iiMot  nor  experience^  lurve  pri»- 
lished,  either  m  ostentation  of  their  sai^adty, 
▼indication  of  their  crimes,  or  gratification  of 
their  malice. 

His  method  of  life  particolariy  mmlified  bm 
for  conversation,  of  which  he  knew  now  to  |»a^ 
tise  all  the  graces.  He  was  never  vdiement  or 
loud,  but  at  once  modest  and  eaay,  open  and  r^ 
spectful ;  his  language  was  vivacious  and  elegant, 
and  equally  happy  upon  grave  or  humorons  sidb- 
jects.  He  was  generally  censured  for  not  know- 
ing when  to  retire ;  but  that  wae  not  the  defect 
of  his  judgment,  but  of  his  fortune :  when  he  left 
his  company,  he  was  freouently  to  spcnod  the 
remaining  part  of  the  nignt  in  tne  stree^  or  at 
least  was  abandoned  to  gloomy  reflectioBi, 
which  it  is  not  strange  that  he  delayed  as  long 
as  he  could ;  and  sbmetimes  forgot  that  he  gave 
others  pain  to  avoid  it  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  use  of  hb 
abilities  for  the  direction  of  his  own  oondnct : 
an  irre^ar  and  dissipated  manner  of  IHe  han 
made  mm  the  slave  ot  every  passion  that  hap- 
pened to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  its  obje^ 
and  that  slavery  to  his  passions  reciprocaUy  pro- 
duced a  life  irregular  and  dissipated.  H!e  was 
not  master  of  his  own  motions,  nor  could  pro- 
mise any  thing  for  the  next  day. 

With  regai^  to  his  economy,  nothing  can  be 
added  to  the  relation  of  his  life.  He  appeared 
to  think  himself  born  to  be  supported  by  others, 
and  dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  providing 
for  himself;  he  therefore  never  prosecuted  any 
scheme  of  advantage,  nor  endeavoured  even  to 
securo  the  profits  which  his  writings  might  have 
aftbrdcd  him.  His  temper  was,  in  con8e(|uence 
of  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  uncertain  and 
capricious ;  he  was  easily  engaged,  and  easily 
disgusted;  but  he  is  accused  of  retaining  his 
hatred  more  tenaciously  than  his  benevolence. 

He  was  compassionate  both  by  nature  and 

Principle,  and  always  ready  to  perform  offices  oi 
umanity ;  but  when  he  was  provoked  (and  very 
small  oflbnces  were  sufficient  to  provoke  him') 
he  would  prosecute  his  revenge  with  the  utmost 
acrimony  till  his  passion  had  subsided. 

His  friendship  was  therefore  of  little  value; 
for,  thoui^h  he  was  zealous  in  the  support  or  vin- 
dication of  those  whom  he  loved,  yet  it  was 
always  dun^jerous  to  tnist  him,  because  he  con- 
I  sidered  himself  as  discharj^ed  by  tlic  first  quarrel 
I  tVom  all  ties  of  honour  or  Gratitude;  and  would 
'  betray  those  secrets  which  m  the  warmth  of  con- 
fidence imd  been  imparted  to  him.  This  prac- 
tice drew  upon  him  a  universal  accusation  of 
ingratitude ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  a-as 
very  ready  to  set  himself  free  from  the  load  of  an 
obligation;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  conceive 
himself  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his  pride  being 
equally  powerful  with  his  other  passions,  and 
appearing  in  the  form  of  insolence  at  one  time, 
and  of  vanity  at  another.  Vanity,  the  most 
innocent  species  of  pride,  was  most  frequently 
predominant :  he  could  not  easily  leave  oflj  when 
he  had  once  begim  to  mention  himself  or  his 
works ;  nor  ever  read  his  verses  without  stealing 
his  eyes  from  the  page,  to  discover  in  the  fiices 
of  his  audience,  how  they  were  a£[bcted  with  any 
favourite  passage. 

A  kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  delicacy  with  which  he  was  always 
careful  to  separate  his  own  merit  finom  every 
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•Hmt  BMn**,  and  to  rajeat  thftt  pnte  to  wliidi 
Im  bod  no  .^luni.  He  did  not  foi^geC,  in  moo- 
tioning  his  peiformances,  to  moik  every  line  that 
1^  been  raggested  or  amended;  and  wa«  ao 
aocurate,  as  to  relate  that  he  owed  three  wsrdf 
in  ••  The  Wanderer  » to  the  adviee  of  his  friends. 

His  Teracity  was  questioned,  but  with  little 
nwam;  his  acconnts,  though  not  indeed  alwaya 
the  same,  were  generally  consistent  When  ne 
-lorad  any  roan,  he  suppressed  all  his  fiiults ;  and, 
when  he  had  been  offended  by  him,  concealcMl 
nil  his  rirtues :  but  his  characters  were  ^nerally 
true,  so  fiir  as  he  proceeded ;  though  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  his  partiality  might  have  some- 
tioaes  the  efiect  of  falsehood. 

In  cases  indifierent,  he  was  xealous  for  Tirtue, 
tiuth,  and  justice :  he  knew  very  w^  the  neoes- 
aity  of  goodness  to  the  present  and  future  hap- 
piness of  mankind ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  any 
writer^  who  has  less  endeavoured  to  please  by 
Hattenng  the  appetitea,  or  perverting  the  judg- 


As  an  author,  therefore,  and  he  now  ceases  to 
Afloence  mankmd  in  any  other  charscter,  if  one 
piece  which  he  had  resolved  to  suppress,  be  ex- 
cepted, he  has  very  httle  to  fear  from  the  strictest 
mial  or  religious  censure.  And  though  be  may 
not  be  altogether  secure  sgainst  the  objecUons 
of  the  critic,  it  most  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  his  works  are  the  productions  of  a  genius 
truly  poetical;  and.  what  many  writers  who 
have  been  more  lavisnlj  appjauded  cannot  boast, 
that  they  have  an  original  air,  which  has  no  rc- 
aemblanceof  any  foregoing  writer;  that  the  ver- 
■Seation  and  sentiments  have  a  cast  peculiar  to 
themaehres,  which  no  man  can  imitate  with  suc- 
oeas,  because  what  was  nature  in  Savage  would 
in  another  be  affectatioii.  It  must  be  confessed, 
Chat  his  descriptions  are  striking,  his  images 
animated,  his  notions  justly  imagined,  and  all 
his  allegories  artfully  pursued ;  that  his  diction 
ia  elevated,  though  sometimes  forced,  and  his 


Bimibera  soaorons  and  mijtstio,  though  ft«. 
ouently  slupgish  and  encnmbered.  Of  hia  style, 
tne  ffenoFaTfault  is  barahness,  and  its  ceoeral 
eacellence  is  di^nit^;  of  his  sentiments,  the  pre- 
vailing beau^  IS  sunplicity,  and  uniformi^  the 
prevailing  detect 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writinffs,  none,  who 
candidly  consider  bis  fortune,  willthink  an  apo- 
logy eitner  necessary  or  difficult  If  he  was  not 
always  sufficiently  instructed  on  his  subject,  his 
knowled^  was  st  least  greater  tiian  could  have 
been  attained  by  others  in  the  same  state.  If 
his  works  were  sometimes  unfinished,  accinmcy 
cannot  ressonably  be  exacted  from  a  man  op- 
pressed with  want,  which  he  has  no  hope  of 
relieving  but  by  a  speedy  publication.  The  inso- 
lence and  resentment  of  which  he  is  accused 
were  not  easily  to  he  avoided  by  a  great  mind, 
irritated  by  perpetual  hardships,  and  constrainea 
hourly  to  return  the  snums  of  contempt,  and 
repress  the  insolence  or  prosperity ;  ana  vsnity 
may  surely  be  rMdilv  pardoned  in  mm,  to  whom 
life  afibrded  no  other  comforts  than  bairan 
praises,  and  the  consciousness  of  deserving  them. 

Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct, 
who  have  slumbered  away  their  time  on  the 
down  of  plenty;  nor  will  any  wise  man  pre- 
sume to  say,  **Had  I  been  m  Savage*s  con- 
dition, I  should  have  lived  or  written  better  than 
Savai^e.*' 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its 
use,  if  those,  who  languish  under  any  part  of 
his  suficrings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortiiy  ^leir 
patience,  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  thoae 
afflictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Sivu^e  did 
not  exempt  him;  or  those,  who,  in  couMenee 
of  superior  capacities  or  attainments,  disregarded 
the  common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be  remmded, 
that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence ; 
and  that  negliffence  and  irregularity,  loii|^  con« 
tinned,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ndicv- 
lous,  fljid  genius  contemptible. 


SWIFT. 


Am  aoeoont  of  Dr.  Swift  haa  been  already  col- 
Joctad,  with  great  diligence  and  acuteness,  by 
Dr.  Elawkeswortfa,  according  to  a  scheme  which 
I  laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friend- 
I  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  say 
of  a  life,  concerning  which  I  had  long 
aiiee  communicated  my  thoughts  to  a  man 
capable  of  dignifying  his  narrations  with  so  much 
^ogance  of  language  and  force  of  sentiment 

JovATRAN  Swift  was,  according  to  an  ac- 
toont  said  to  be  written  by  himself, '^^  the  son  of 
Jonathan  Swif^  an  attorney,  and  was  bom  at 
fHiblin  on  St  Andrew's  day,  in  1667 :  according 
to  his  own  report,  zh  delivered  by  Pope  to 
8)ience,  he  was  horn  at  Leicester,  the  son  of  a 

»  Mr.  8h«rkUo,  in  his  life  of  Swift,  otMenreiihat  this 
weoanc  was  really  wriuen  by  the  Dean,  and  now  exl^n 
Is  his  owa  hand-Wfhinf  in  rh*  lihrarr  of  Dublin  Tnl. 
Wt-R. 


clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  a  parish  In 
Herefordshire.!  Duringhislife  the  place  of  hia 
birth  was  undetermined.  He  was  contented  to 
be  called  an  Irishman  bytheliish;  but  would 
occasionally  call  liimself  an  Englishman.  ^  The 
question  may,  without  much  regret,  be  left  in  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  delighted  to  involve  it 

Whatever  was  his  birm,  his  education  was 
Irish.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  six  to  the  school 
at  Kilkenny,  and  in  his  fifleenth  year  ( ICSS)  was 
admitted  into  the  University  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either  not 
diligent  or  not  happy.  It  must  disappoint  e\'eiy 
reader*8  expectation,  that  when  at  the  usual 
time  he  claimed  the  bachelorship  of  arts,  *i«]J[^ 
found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  dcfi 
dent  for  regular  admission,  and  obtained  his  de- 
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Mfefttol  «o  the  Kii%  tm 

Wioiluwitfi  which  he  WIS  inlnMtod    

^  A»  dedisttion,  nor  tenderiMU  for  the  BMuiwhom 

^  he  once  had  trotted  with  oonfideiice  ead  fiiiid- 

^••ea,  lefhred  in  Kins  WillUun  theieroenbrance 

^'«f  hie  pnnnise.  Swift  awhile  attended  the  oomt; 

bit  eooQ  found  hia  solidtatioQa  hopeleea. 

He  waa  then  invited  tur  the  Earl  of  Beifceley 

to  aocomnany  him  into  Ireland,  as  a  private  ae* 

cnluy ;  but,  after  having  done  the  bonneaa  tiU 

-tMr  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  then  found  that  one 

.  Baeh  had  persuaded  the  Earl  that  a  clergyman 

traa  not  a  proper  secretary,  and  had  obtained 

-  Jhe  office  for  himself.  In  a  man  like  Swift,  soch 
■  4facamvention  and  inconstancy  must  have  ex- 

dted  violent  indignation. 
'  Bat  he  had  yet  more  to  sufier.  Lord  BeiiEe* 
~  ley  had  the  dispoaal  of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  and 
Swift  euMeted  to  obUin  it ;  but,  by  the  aecre- 
tuj*w  famnence,  supposed  to  have  been  secured 
'%y  a  bribe,  it  was  bestowed  on  somebody  else ; 
Mad  Swift  was  dismissed  with  the  livings  of  La- 

-  ineor  and  Rathbeffgin  in  the  diocese  erf*  Meath, 
•  whMi  together  did  not  equal  half  the  value  of 

the  deanery. 

At  Latmoor  he  increased  the  parodual  duty 
:  hy  leading  praven  on  Wedneadays  and  Fridays, 
ad  peilSnned  all  the  offices  of  his  profession 
iridi  great  decency  and  exactness. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor,  he  in- 
litad  to  Ireland  the  unfortunate  Stella,  a  young 
woman  whose  name  was  Johnson,  the  dau^iter 
«rthe  steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in 
MMwideration  of  her  father's  virtues^  left  her  a 
thousand  pounds.  With  her  came  Mm.  Dingier, 
irhose  whole  fortune  was  twenU-seven  pounas 
nyearforherlifo.  With  these  ladies  he  passed 
km  home  of  relaxation,  and  to  them  he  opened 
'  Kb  bosom ;  but  they  never  resided  in  the  same 
boose,  nor  did  he  ever  see  either  without  a  wit- 
ness. They  lived  at  the  parsonage  when  Swift 
■wrjsaway;  and,  when  he  retumM,  removed  to 
'  a  lodging,  or  to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  der- 
fjrman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaao 
Aa  world  with  eari^r  pregnancy :  his  first  work, 
ianept  his  few  poetical  essays,  was  the  <*Dis- 
•sations  in  Athens  and  Rome  **  published  ( 1701 ) 
in  his  thntj-fourth  year.  After  its  appearance, 
faying  a  visit  to  some  bishop,  he  heard  mention 
made  of  the  new  pamphlet  that  ^irnet  had  writ- 
ISQ,  replete  with  political  knowledge.  When 
-he  aeemed  to  doubt  Burnet's  right  to  the  work, 
ho  was  told  by  the  bishop,  that  he  was  "  a  young 
I  ;*  and,  still  penisting  to  doubt,  that  lie  was 


a  '^veiy  posittve  young  m 
Threeyean  afferwairds 
iThe  "Tale  of  a  Tub:"  of  this  book  charity 


I  (1704)  was  published 
of  this  book  charity 
may  be  penoaded  to  thmk  that  it  might  bNe 
rnKteniiy  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character  with- 
mrt  ill  hitention ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  danger- 
mmecamnle.  That  Swift  was  its  author,  thouf^ 
it  be  aiii%«naUy  believed,  was  never  owned  by 
hfaasalt  nor  veij  well  proved  by  any  endenoe ; 
hot  no  other  damant  can  be  prodneed,  and  he 
did  not  deny  it  whien  Archbishop  Sharpe  and 
Ae  Dolefaoas  of  Somenet,  by  showing  it  to  the 
CUieen,  debarred  him  from  a  bishopric 

When  this  wild  worit  first  raised  the  attention 
af  the  poblie,  Sacheverell,  meeting  Smahidge, 
ftded  to  flatter  liim,  by  seaming  to  ttnk  him  tlie 
bat  Smalrioga  answered  witt ' 


tii 

Ibn,  «<KataBihaxBiandIlwffalnlhBWify, 

nor  all  that  ever  we  shall  haf«u  shonld  him  mc 
to  write  the  Tale  of  a  Tab." 

The  digressioos  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bfltt^ 
ley  mast  he  ooofeesed  to  mseoferwantof  knaifw 
ledga  or  want  cf  integrity;  he  did  not  aader- 
stand  the  two  oontBovenie^  or  he  willingly  mia- 
repreeeated  them.  Bat  wit  can  stand  its  gronnd 
agaaist  truth  only  a  little  while.  The  honottrt 
due  to  leaminff  have  been  justly  distahuted  1^ 
the  decision  of  posterity. 

*«The  BatUe  of  the  Books"  is  so  Bke  the 
"  Combat  des  Livres,**  whidi  the  same  question 
ooacemiuff  the  andents  and  modems  liad  pro* 
duoed  in  France,  that  the  improbability  of  andi 
a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without  commaaMta- 
tion  is  not,  in  'my  opinion,  balanoed  by  the 
anonymous  protestation  prefixed,  m  which  aU 
luiowledge  of  the  French  book  is  peremptcnily 
disowned.* 

For  some  time  after.  Swift  waa  probabhr  en^ 
plojred  in  solitary  study,  gaining  die  qualifiea-> 
tions  requisite  for  future  eminence.  How  often 
he  visited  England,  and  with  what  diligence  he 
attended  his  parishes,  I  know  not  It  was  not 
till  about  four  years  aftanranls  that  he  became 
a  professed  author ;  and  then,  one  year  (1708) 
produced  '*The  Sentiments  of  a  Chur^>€l^ 
England  Man  ;**  the  ridicule  of  Astrology  under 
the  name  of  ^'Bickerstaff;*'  the  "Aiaumsnt 
agamst  aboliahing  Christianity ;"  and  me  Do- 
fence  of  the  *'  Sacramental  Teet" 

"The  Sentiments  of  a  Churdi-of-En|^and 
Man**  is  written  with  great  ooolnes^  modera- 
tion^ ease,  and  perspicuity.  The  <*Argament 
agamst  abolishing  Christianity  **  is  a  vetr  happy 
One  passage  in  it  dei 


and  judicious  irony, 
tobesdected: 

■*1f  Christiamty  were  once  abolished,  how 
could  the  free-thinkers,  the  strong  reasonen, 
and  the  men  of  profound  leamin^he  able  lo 
find  another  subject  so  calculated,  flTall  pouts, 
whereon  to  display  thdr  abilities  7  What  won- 
derful productions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived 
of  from  those,  whose  genius,  by  contimnl  prae- 
tice,  hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and 
invectives  agamst  religion,  and  would  therefefa 
never  be  able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  themsdres, 
upon  any  other  subject!  We  ara  daily  com- 
plaining of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us, 
and  would  take  away  the  greatest,  peniapa 
the  only,  topic  we  have  left.  Who  would  ever 
have  suspected  As^U  for  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a 
philosopher,  if  the  mexhaustible  stock  of  Chri^ 
tianity  nad  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them 
with  materials?  What  other  subiect,  through 
all  art  or  nature,  could  have  produced  Timhl 
for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with 
readers?  It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  sabjeet 
that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the  wnter. 
For  had  a  hundred  such  pens  as  these  been  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  hafu 
immediately  sunk  into  sifence  and  oblivion.** 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to 
be  proved ;  but,  perhaps  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
theproper  test  nas  not  been  chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers  published 
under  the  name  of  ««BkdLerstaii^' uduoed  Steele, 
when  he  projected  "The  Tatler,"  to 
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w»  Jwpd  and  oouited  Lj  aII  to 
«■».«  iftf  Liadafw  of  the  traders  or  the  popu- 
ai.f  «-«»  w>cT»^rT.  The  Drapier  waa  a  sign ; 
3v  I^ajwrr  war  alieahh ;  and  which  way  soever 
ae  rvt '» ibe  ear  waa  tumod,  some  tokens  were 
ismne.  ofibe  nation's  sratitude  to  the  Drapier. 

7*hf  benefit  was  indeed  grrat ;  he  had  rescued 
l?eSax»d  &om  a  rerr  oppressive  and  predatory 
iaranoo ;  and  the  popularity  which  he  had  gain- 
ed be  was  diligent  to  keep,  by  appearing  forward 
mad  zealous  on  e\'ery  occasTon  where  the  pubhc 
interest  was  supposed  to  be  involved.  Nor  did 
he  much  scruple  to  boast  his  influence ;  for  when, 
upon  some  attempts  to  regulate  the  coin,  Arch- 
bishop Boulter,  then  one  of  the  justices,  accused 
him  of  exasperating  the  people,  ho  exculpated 
himself  by  saying,  <*If  I  had  lifted  up  my  nngcr, 
ther  would  have  torn  you  to  pieces.*' 

But  the  pleasure  of  popularity  was  soon  in- 
terrupted by  domestic  ini;*ory.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
whose  conven>ation  was  to  him  the  great  soflener 
of  the  ills  of  life,  began  in  the  year  of  the  Dra- 
pier's  triumph  to  dcclino  ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards was  so  wasted  with  sicknofifl,  that  her  re- 
covery was  considered  as  hopelf>!«s. 

Swift  was  then  in  England,  and  hnd  been  in- 
vited b^  Lord  Bolingbrokc  to  pass  the  winter 
with  hnn  in  France,  but  t\m  call  of  calamity 
hastened  liim  to  Ireland,  where  perhaps  hi^ 
presence  contributed  to  restore  her  to  imperfect 
and  tottering  health. 

He  was  now  so  much  at  case,  that  (1727)  he 
returned  to  England ;  where  he  collected  tliree 
rolumos  of  ^liscellanies  in  conjunction  with 
Pope,  who  prefixed  a  querulous  and  apologrtical 
Preface. 

This  important  year  sent  likewise  into  the 
worid  «* Gulliver's 'Trav«?ls;*'  a  production  so 
new  and  strange,  that  it  filled  the  reader  with 
a  mingled  emotion  of  morrinirnt  and  amaze- 
ment It  was  rrceivoil  with  such  avidity,  that 
the  price  of  the  first  f^lition  uas  raisitl  brforc 
the  second  could  he  inado ;  it  was  read  bv  iho 
high  and  the  low,  th*^  leaniisl  and  illitt  ratr. — 
Criticism  was  for  a  while  lost  in  wondir:  no 
rules  of  judgment  wore  appli«  tl  to  a  luH^k  writ- 
ten in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  iei:ularity. — 
But  when  distinctions  came  t.»  lie  made,  th»''part 
which  gave  the  loast  !»!ea«ure  wus  that  which 
describi^f  the  Flyins;  Uland,  an  1  ihal  ^v)li■^ 
gave  most  di'*i»u*t  must  bi'  I'le  hi'»tery  v\  ilv* 
Houvhnhnni^ 

^  ^^  hile  Swirt  wa:*  enjinin::  t?>e  reputatii^n  of 
Ins  new  work,  the  new,*  of  the  Kin::'s  ^?i-aih  ar- 
rived ;  and  he  kt:)se\l  the  har.d*  of  the  new  Kinjf 
%nd  Ctuct-n  llsret*  day*  arter  I'leir  aeees'^i^'n. 

By  the  Uueen,  when  she  y^  as  pri:u-ess,  he  had 
bten  treated  « ith  some  di<:::ift!vn,  atul  tt  as  wtll 
Itceived  bv  her  in  her  exaltation :  b::  whether 
•he  iAVf  hofvs  whK'h  sho  i*.v'\er  t.vk  ctre  to 
Ntisty«  or  he  toniv.d  e\;.vxu:ion«  ^hkh  she 
never  niea'U  to  nii*e,  the  i*vep.:  was.  t:ut  be 
always  at^orwarxU  thvtu^ht  on  her  iMth  mA.\*vv^ 
lence,  an  J  *(MrtwuUrt>  «.hjirtf<^i  her  with  Srvak- 
ing  her  prw.ii*e  of  s^^iMr*  :u«nU:S  *  Jueh  aS.*  ev.- 

r  know  :k»:  >»*i'.:-v\  v>e  Sad  m..»1.  v\  See  tiiro, 
lOiDie  Nask'n  tor  ev>4»>i'I^i'.i:.      V  '.^••.^■c  ha*  sent  ■ 
Wr«  UOt  tK*  luncH  e^'-rvu  ••:*.:;.   .«*  r^vni:ut^,  Vr 
pntTona;|2e  y.*t'  M-s.  Ivt  >^  .  as    "j«  •  '..-  !••->- 

man,  i*ho  ^a"»  ''■'*<>  *»••..•<  -j  N-;N«--i-»i'.o.t.H  liT 


name  of  Svrift,  and  it  has  all  the  appearances  of 
his  diction  and  sentiments  :  but  it  was  not 
written  in  his  hand,  and  had  some  little  impro- 
prieties. When  he  was  charged  with  this  letter, 
he  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged  the 
improbability  of  the  accusation,  but  never  denied 
it :  he  fshuffles  between  cowardkie  and  veracity, 
and  talks  big  when  he  says  nothing.* 

He  seems  desirous  enough  of  recommencing 
courtier,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  remembering  what  Mrs.  Ma- 
sham  had  perfonned  in  former  times:  but  his 
flalterics  were,  like  those  of  other  wits,  unsuc- 
cessful ;  the  lady  either  wanted  power,  or  had 
no  ambition  of  poetical  hnmortality. 

He  was  seized,  not  long  afterwards,  by  a  fit 
of  giddiness,  and  again  heard  of  the  sickness 
and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  then  left  the 
house  of  Pope,  ns  it  seems,  with  very  little 
ceremony,  finding  "  that  two  sick  friends  can- 
not live  together;"  ond  did  not  write  to  him  till 
he  found  liimself  at  Chester. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  sorrow:  poor  Stella 
was  sinking  into  the  grave,  and,  after  a  lan- 
guishing decay  of  about  two  months,  died  in 
her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  28,  172S. 
How  much  he  wished  her  life,  his  papers  show  ; 
nor  mn  it  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the  death 
of  her  whom  he  loved  most,  oggravated  by  the 
consciousness  that  himself  had  hastened  it.' 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleasing,  thegreate^t 
external  advantages  that  woman  can  desire  or 
possess,  wore  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stella. 
The  man  whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  love 
was,  Hs  Dclany  observes,  fond  of  sin^Iarity, 
and  desirous  to  make  n  mode  of  happiness  for 
himself,  difliertnt  fnm  the  general  course  of 
things  and  order  of  Providence.  From  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  seems  resolved 
to  ket'p  licr  in  his  power,  and  therefore  bin* 
dercil  !i  m:itcli  sufficiontly  advantageous,  by  ac- 
cimuilatingnnrpasonable  demands,  and  prescrib- 
ini:  onditii-ns  that  could  not  lx>  performed. 
"W'hilr  sin-  was  at  h-r  own  disposal  he  did  not 
r">n-<:<]-T  Jiis  iiosse>si'.'n  n^  secure;  resentment, 
ai:ibi!:«>!u  or  caj'ri«.'t,  i;iii:l.t  sepnr.'xt'*  them:  he 
was  r!jen  fore  r*  s.^lv*  d  :■-»  make  '*  assurance 
dmiM."  .lore,'*  and  lo  appmpriaie  her  hy  a  pri- 
vate i!!nrri.«i:e,  r-)  whicri  he  hrul  annexed  the  ex- 
p«'«'ta''--.n  It"  a!I  ihe  I'ea^'.ires  of  |ierfcct  friend- 
<r.':'  u"  h  -v.t  :he  i^nt  »-i:H-««  f  coniuffalrestraint. 
r>;*  "v  ■  •»  .^  >;  .r,  i-o.\- S'c'Ii  w/s  not  satisfied; 
•-•:!:■  T'  •. ..  iv,\^  ir,  at»«.?  a?  .\  wife,  and  to  the 
wiirid  «h.;  ?,ad  rhc  ri'pc  -lance  (.f  a  mistress. 
Shn.'  lived  snllerly  mi.*  mi  h-^pe  'hat  in  iime  he 
i*omIJ  own  ?nd  rteciv-  her:  but  :he  lime  did 
n-^t  I'or  V.  til  ihe  ohii  ::■.'  of  his  manners  and 
deprivtion  of  his  mind  made  her  tell  him,  when 
h-  off- red  -o  a.;kiiowU<{£t  h»  r,  that  "it  was  too 
!a:e.*"  She  th-.p.  zav?  up  herself  ro  sorrowful 
rwert:v«r;:t,  and  died  r:H^er  xb.e  tymnny  of  hnn. 
by  wfcx^iii  >he  wa5  :c  :he  highest  degree  loved 
sr.d  ?-.'iTOurtd. 

Wh,«  we-v  ^^■^  rlKiv*  t  -  "his  eccentric  ten- 
Jer^ew*  by  »V\-h  ihe  Nw<  nf  n.iture  were  vio- 
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•idd  little  ooDfiimatloiL  That  she  waa  Tirtuoos, 
heautifu],  mud  elegant,  in  a  Tery  high  degree, 
fuch  admiration  from  such  a  lover  makes  it 
very  probable ;  bat  she  had  not  much  literatore, 
tor  she  could  not  spell  her  own  language  ;  and 
of  her  wit  so  loudly  vaunted,  the  smart  sayings 
which  Swift  himself  has  collected,  afford  no 
•plendid  specimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift's  **  Letter  to  a  Lady  on 
her  Marriage^**  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whe- 
ther his  opimon  of  female  excellence  ought  im- 
plicitly to  be  admitted ;  for,  if  his  genexul 
thougnts  on  women  were  such  as  he  exhibits, 
a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture, 
and  a  very  little  virtue  would  astoiiisli  him. 
Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was  perhaps  only 
local ;  she  was  great,  because  her  associates  were 
little. 

In  some  Remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life 
of  Swift,  his  marriage  b  mentioned  as  fabulous, 
or  doubtful ;  but,  alas !  poor  Stella,  as  Dr. 
liadden  told  me,  related  her  melancholy  story 
to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her  as  a 
clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  deatli ;  and  De- 
lany  mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  but  only  with 
regret.  Swift  never  mentioned  her  without  a 
■igh.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  6[»ent  in  Ireland, 
in  a  country  to  which  not  even  power  almost 
despotic,  nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous,  could 
reconcile  him.  Ho  sometimes  wished  to  visit 
England,  but  always  found  some  reason  of 
delay.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the  declijie  of  life,  that 
be  hopes  once  more  to  see  him  ;  "  but  if  not," 
■ays  he,  **  we  must  part,  as  all  human  beings 
hftve  parted." 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was 
oontracted,  and  his  severity  exasperated;  he 
drove  his  acquaintance  from  his  table,  and  won- 
dered why^  he  was  deserted.  But  he  continued 
his  attention  to  the  public,  and  wrote,  from 
time  to  time,  such  directions,  admonitions,  or 
censures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  in  his 
opinion,  made  proper ;  and  nothing  fell  from  his 
pen  in  vain. 

In  a  short  poem  on  the  Presbyterians,  whom 
he  always  re^rded  with  detestation,  he  be- 
•towed  one  stncture  upon  Betteswortb,  a  lawyer 
eminent  for  his  insolence  to  the  clergy,  which, 
firom  very  considerable  reputation  brought  him 
into  immediate  and  imiversal  contempt.  Bettes- 
wortb, enraged  at  his  disgrace  and  loss,  went  to 
Swift  and  demanded  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  that  poem  ?  "  Mr.  Bettesworth,"  answered 
be,  "  I  was  in  my  youth  acquainted  with  great 
lawyers,  who,  knowing  my  disoosition  to  satire, 
advised  me,  that  if  any  scounorel  or  blockhead 
wbom  I  had  lampooned  should  ask,  '  Are  you 
the  author  of  this  paper  V  I  should  tell  him  Uiat 
I  was  not  the  autlior ;  and  therefore  I  tell  you, 
Bfr.  Bettesworth,  that  I  am  not  the  author  of 
Iheae  lines.'* 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this 
Moount,  that  he  publicly  professed  his  resolu- 
tioQ  of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge ;  but  the 
inbabiCante  of  St.  Patru:k's  district  imbodied 
themselves  in  the  Dean^s  defence.  Bettesworth 
declared  in  parliament,  that  Swifl  had  deprived 
bim  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Swif\  was  popular  awhile  by  another  mode  of 
beneficence.  He  set  aside  scnne  hundreds  to  be 
lent  in  smalt  sums  to  the  poor,  from  five  sbil- 
Jngs,  f  think,  to  five  pounds.    He  took  no  in- 


teresCy  and  only  required  that,  at  repayment,  a 
small  fee  should  be  given  to  the  accoroptant : 
but  he  required  that  the  day  of  promised  pay* 
meat  should  be  exactly  kept.  A  severe  and 
punctilious  temper  is  ill  qualified  fbr  transact 
tions  with  the  poor ;  the  dav  was  often  broken, 
and  the  loan  was  not  repaid.  This  might  have 
been  easily  foreseen ;  out  for  this  Swift  had 
made  no  provision  of  patience  or  pity.  He  or- 
dered his  debtors  to  be  sued.  A  severe  creditor 
has  no  popular  character ;  what  then  was  likely 
to  be  said  of  him  who  employs  the  catchpoll 
under  the  appearance  of  charily  7  The  clamour 
against  him  was  loud,  and  the  resentment  d 
the  populace  outrageous;  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  drop  his  scheme,  and  own  the  folly  of 
expecting  punctuality  from  the  poor.* 

tiis  asperity  conrjnually  increasing,  con- 
demned him  to  solitude ;  and  his  resentment  of 
solitude  sharpened  his  asperity.  He  was  not, 
however,  totally  deserted ;  some  men  of  learn* 
ing,  and  some  women  of  ele^nce,  often  visited 
him ;  and  he  wrote  from  time  to  time  either 
verse  or  prose :  of  his  verses  he  willingly  gave 
copies,  and  is  supoosed  to  have  felt  no  discontent 
when  he  saw  tnem  printed.  His  favourite 
maxim  was,  "  Vive  la  Bagatelle  :'*  he  thought 
trifles  a  necessary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps 
found  them  neccssiirv  to  himself.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders 
made  it  diflicult  or  danj^erous  to  be  long  so- 
riously  studious  or  laboriously  diligent  The 
love  of  caso  i.s  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  be 
had  one  tcfn(itation  to  petty  amusements  peca* 
liar  to  liimstrtf;  whatever  he  did  he  was  sure  to 
hear  apphiuded  ;  and  such  was  his  predomi* 
nance  over  all  that  approached  that  all  their 
applauses  were  probauly  sincere.  He  that  it 
much  Haltered  s«)c>n  learns  to  flatter  himself; 
we  are  commonly  taught  our  duty  by  fear  or 
shame,  ami  how  am  they  act  upon  the  man  who 
hears  nothing  but  his  own  praises  7 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddineet 
and  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and  his  deal^ 
ness  made  conversation  diflicult :  they  grew  like- 
wise more  aeYere,  till,  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing 
a  poem  called  "  The  Legion  Club,**  he  wat 
seized  with  a  fit  so  painful  and  so  long  continued, 
that  he  never  after  thought  it  proper  to  attempt 
any  work  of  thought  or  labour. 

He  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was 
therefore  no  liberal  entertainer ;  but  was  lew 
frugal  of  his  wine  than  of  his  meat.  When  his 
friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him  in  expectation 
of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a 
shilling,  that  they  might  please  theniseives  with 
their  provision.  At  last  his  avarice  grew  too 
powerful  for  his  kindness ;  he  would  refuse  a 
Dottle  of  wine,  and  in  IreUnd  no  man  visits 
where  he  cannot  drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation  and  de- 
sisted from  study,  he  had  neither  business  nor 
amusement ;  for  having  by  some  ridiculous  re* 
solution  or  mad  vow  determined  never  to  waai 
spectacles,  he  could  make  little  use  of  books  i» 
his  later  years ;  his  ideas,  therefore,  being  nai- 


*  Tbu  icconni  Id  conlradicteil  by  Mr.  Sharidan,  who 
wlih  Jjrrtit  wartnlh  asiKri*.  fn»m  hiaown  knqwl«Jf>.  tPrt 
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ther  renoratcd  by  ditcouric  nor  increased  by 
mding,  wore  gradually  away,  and  left  bis  mind 
Tumnt  to  the  vexations  of  the  houFj  till  at  lost 
bis  anger  vrau  heightened  into  madness. 

He  iiowt'vcr  permitted  one  book  tobe  pub- 
Uthed,  which  had  been  the  prodoction  or  for- 
mer years;  "Polite  Conversation,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1 738.  The  "  Directions  for  Servants" 
vas  printed  soon  aAcr  his  death.  These  two 
performances  show  a  mind  incessantly  attentive, 
and,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon  ereat 
thinipi,  busy  with  minute  occurrences.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  must  have  had  the  habit  of 
noting  whatever  he  observed :  for  such  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  could  never  have  been  assem- 
bled by  the  jwwer  of  recollection. 

Ho  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers 
declined,  till  (1741)  itwa^  found  necessary  that 
legal  gnardians  should  be  appointed  of  his  per- 
■on  and  fortiuie.  lie  now  lo^t  distinction,  llis 
madness  was  comi)oundod  of  rage  and  fatuity. 
The  last  face  that  he  knew  was  that  of  ^I^8. 
Whitewny ;  and  her  he.  ccascvl  to  know  in  a 
little  timel  His  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into 
mouthfVils  ;  but  he  would  never  touch  it  while 
the  servant  stayed,  and  at  last,  after  it  had  stood 
perhaps  an  hour,  n-tmld  eat  it  walking;  for  he 
continued  his  old  habit,  and  wa«(  on  his  feet  ten 
hours  a  dav. 

Next  y«"^r  (1712)  he  h:ul  an  inflammation  in 
hit  lefl  rye,  which  swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an 
egg,  Willi  biles  in  other  parts:  he  was  kept 
long  wakinc'wiih  the  |>ain,  and  was  not  easily 
reitrained  by  five  attendants  from  tearing  out 
hie  eye. 

The  tumour  at  la'st  subsideil,  and  a  short  in- 
lirval  of  reason  rnjiuin<T,  in  which  ho  knew  his 
physician  and  his  tnmily.  gave  hopes  of  his  reco- 
forr ;  but  in  a  iVw  dn ys  he  ««unk  into  a  lethargic 
■topidity,  motioDh^s^/hortl'.i's!?,  and  speochles?. 
Sint  it  is' said,  that,  alter  a  vrnr  t  f  total  silence, 
when  his  hou<"kcc|"*r.  on  t^o  HOth  of  November, 
lold  him  that  tho  u<:uul  lHMitin-5  and  illumina- 
CJbns  were  prcpann«j  to  cclol>mt«»  hi?  birth  day, 
he  tnsworru  "It  i-*  all  tol!\  :  tli:n-  had  l)ettor  let 
It  alone.*' 

It  is  reniombcrci',  that  li-.*  a'tcrwartls  5poko 
now  and  thrn.  or  cave  ^o:no  i  itimation  of  a 
meaning;  but  at  last  sunk  inf*  port'tvt  silence, 
which  cv^utinuctl  till  aK-'Ut  the  rnd  o{  iVtober, 
1744,  when,  in  hi?  sovonTy-eijrlith  ytar,  heex- 
pbcd  withoxrt  a  ptru^rirlc. 

When  Swil't  i*  co-iri^^^n^l  a5  an  author,  it  is 
mrt  to  estimate  hi?  powers  by  their  cfllTt*.  In 
me  reign  of  Uu  »en  Anne  he  turned  the  rtrcam  of 
Dopultrity  agmin?t  the  w:'.ip»,  and  nui?t  b<»von- 
^•sed  l«  have  dictati^l  for  a  timt^  the  politica] 
opinions  of  the  F.nfih<'.\  nation.  In  th**  succeed- 
mgretgn  hed»'hver^^l  Inrland  ttxmi  plundtr  and 
eiyreswn :  and  ?how^\l  that  wit,  confederated 
with  tr\ith.  had  such  t"^r%>r  a?  authoritv  w»?  un- 
aV!e  to  resi*t  He  said  tmlv  of  himncHf.  that 
Ireland  ••  was  his  debu^r."  It 'was  fiom  the  time 
wImo  he  lirst  began  to  i>atrv»oiie  the  Irish  that 
fher  mar  date  their  r.ohe?  and  proepentr.  He 
Infht  tlietn  first  to  know  thetr  own  mteresl* 
thnr  wtight  an^*  their  <tr^tisth.  and  save  tketa 
^pinl  to  a««:t  that  f»^'^::;y  »:A  tbetr  leUow- 
eelMvls^  to  whaoh  th.*y  Si^^^  <.TtY  j^nc*  b«ti 
■ftkiag  vuorvv.w  a-vATKv-*^  ar  J  -ci  daha  tAc^ 
nfHta  whkh  ihey  ^%e  «:  Uss  e^uy.»2MdL  ?for 
iwa  tli#T  be  charged  wiiU  iogratav^  lo  Ibar  h*> 


nefiMTtor ;  fbrthey  rererenced  him  ee  a guardieii 
and  obeyed  him  as  a  dictator. 

In  his  works  he  has  given  Tory  difTerent  speci- 
mens both  of  sentiments  and  expression.  Hie 
**  Tale  of  a  Tub"  has  little  reaembLance  to  hie 
other  piecee.  It  exhibits  a  vehemence  and  ra|nd- 
itj  of  mind,  a  copionsnesa  of  images  and  viva- 
city of  diction,  such  as  he  afterwards  never  pos- 
sessed or  never  cxeitod.  It  is  of  a  mode  so  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  that  it  must  be  considered  by 
itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any 
thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor 
of  easy  language,  which  ratlier  tridilea  than 
flows.  His  delight  was  in  simplicity.  That  he 
has  in  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  said, 
is  not  true ;  but  liis  few  metaphors  seem  to  be 
received  rather  by  necessity  than  choice.  Ho 
studied  purity ;  and  though  perhaps  all  hie  strict 
tures  arc  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  often  that  sole- 
cisms can  be  found  ;  and  whoever  depends  on 
his  authority  may  generally  conclude  himself 
safe.  His  sentences  are  never  too  much  dilated 
or  contracted ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
any  embarrassment  in  the  complication  of  hia 
clanses,  anj^  inconsequence  in  his  connexions,  or 
abruptness  in  his  transitions. 

His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thou^rhts, 
which  arc  never  subtilized  b^  nice  disquisitions, 
decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  am- 
bitious sentences,  or  variegated  by  &r-eoag|it 
learning.  He  pays  no  court  to  the  passions ;  be 
excites  neither  surprise  nor  admiration ;  he  al- 
ways understands  himself,  and  his  reader  alwrnye 
understands  him ;  the  peruser  of  Swift  wants 
little  previous  knowled|re ;  it  will  be  anflkicnt 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things ;  he  is  neither  reaoired  to  mount 
elevations,  nor  to  explore  profundities :  his  pas- 
sage is  always  on  a  level,  along  solid  ground, 
without  asperities,  without  obstruction. 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  mean'ins  it 
was  Swit\'*s  de?ire  to  attain,  and  for  ha\-Tng  "at- 
taineil  he  deserve?  praise.  For  purposes  merehr 
didactic,  M'hen  something  i?  to  be  told  that  was 
not  known  before,  it  i?  the  best  mode;  ha: 
against  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths 
are  sufRred  to  lie  neglected  it  makes  no  provi- 
sion ;  it  instruct*,  but  doe?  not  persuade. 

By  hi?  political  edncation  h^  was  associate^! 
with  the  whirrs ;  but  he  deserted  them  when  thty 
deserted  their  principle?,  yet  witbout  ninning 
into  the  eontrarb-  extreme :  he  continued  thiroch- 
out  hi?  lile  to  retain  the  di?»?!tion  which  he 
assisrns  to  the  "  Ch«rrh-of-Efn2?and  Man,"  of 
thinking  conunonly  with  the  whigs  of  tbe  iCate 
and  with  the  tories'of  the  chiarh. 

He  wa?  a  churchman  rati-.-^nalh'  zealoos :  he 
desimi  the  prosperity,  and  ruir.taizwd  the  ho- 
nour, cf  the  cicnjv :  of  the  dis»:n:ers  b#  did  not 
wi«h  to  infringe  !n;  toleration,  but  be  opposed 
ibetT  encrx^achmentSw 

To  his  duty  a«  dean  he  was  verr  aSestrrcw 
He  managed  the  t^ttuw*  of  h£?  ck-arch  wsh 
exact  economy :  aad  ::  s  ?ai^  by  rVia^r.  tiiit 
more  mooev  was,  uac-:  r  bi»  drwtxa.  \ui  c«r 
in  repair?^  than  had  tvtr  Swa  ia  tbe  «=:*  trzt 
!  siacip  it*  Srst  cnvtit^r-  'JV h-?  cSc*r  be  w^*  Ksa- 
i  a<'r.:iy  oxnrtu!  ■  a--i.  t3>:::r*i  h:  r.-'-^J^^" '.-r* --»i  ac* 

I  were  we!!  qua';^^.  ad^snrr^  r-c-  ?  w^t-.r-r:  —  : 
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Id  hu  dttirch  he  restored  the  practice  of 
woekly  cominunion,  nod  distributed  the  sacrft- 
BwntaJ  elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
manner  with  his  own  iiand.  He  came  to  church 
every  morning;,  preached  commonly  in  liis  turn, 
«1mI  attended  the  e\'enin^  anthem,  that  it  might 
Mt  be  ne^ig^ntly  performed. 

He  read  the  service  "  rather  i»ith  a  strong, 
iMTTous  voice,  than  in  a  graceful  manner ;  his 
voice  was  sharp  and  liigh-toncd,  rather  than 
hamiouious.'* 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with  hope 
to  excel  in  preaching  ;  hut  complained,  that  from 
tihe  time  of  his  political  cjntroveri^ies,  "  he  could 
only  preach  pamplilets."  Tliis  censure  of  him- 
self, if  jud^ent  be  made  from  those  sermons 
which  havo  been  printed,  was  unreasonably 
severe. 

The  AUflpicionsof  his  irrcligion  proceeded  in 
a  great  measure  froi/i  his  di-ead  of  hypocrisy: 
instead  of  wishiiisr  to  seem  better,  he  delighteo 
IB  seomin;]^  worse  than  ho  waF.  He  went  in 
London  to  early  prayers,  lest  he  should  be  seen 
at  church  :  he  read  prayers  to  his  servants  every 
morning  with  sucli  dexterous  secrecy,  that  Dr. 
Delany  was  six  months  in  his  house  before  ho 
knew  it  Ho  was  not  only  careful  to  hide  the 
good  which  he  did,  but  wiitincly  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  evil  wliich  he  did  not  He  forgot 
what  himself  had  formerly  assorted,  tljat  hypo- 
crisy is  less  mischievous  than  open  impiety.  Dr. 
Delany,  with  all  Iiis  zeal  for  his  honour,  has 
justly  condemned  this  part  of  his  character. 

The  person  of  Swift  had  not  many  recommen- 
dations. He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  complexion, 
which,  though  hQ  washed  himself  with  oriental 
scrupulosity,  did  not  look  clear.  Ho  had  a 
countenance  sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom 
softened  by  any  appearance  of  gaycty.  He 
stubbornly  resisted  any  tendency  to  laugnler. 

To  his  domestit  !*  he  was  naturally  rouph ;  and 
a  man  ofrijiorous  temper,  with  that  vijjilanceof 
minute  attention  which  hi^  works  discover,  must 
have  been  a  master  that  few  could  bear.  That 
he  was  disposed  to  do  his  servants  good  on  im- 
portant occasions,  is  no  great  mitigation  ;  beno- 
mction  can  be  but  rare,  and  tyrannic  peevishness 
isperpctuaL  He  did  not  spare  the  servants  of 
others.  Once  when  he  dined  alone  with  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  he  said  of  one  that  waited  in  the 
room,  *<That  man  has,  since  we  sat  at  table, 
committe<l  fifteen  faults."  What  the  faults 
were,  Lord  Orrery,  from  whom  I  heard  the  story, 
had  not  been  attentive  enougl]  to  discover.  My 
namber  may  perhaps  not  be  exact 

In  his  economy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and 
ofihnsive  parsimony,  without  disguise  or  apology. 
The  practice  of  saving  being  once  necessary,  be- 
came habitual,  and  grew  first  ridiculous,  and 
at  kst  detestable.  But  his  avarice,  though  it 
might  exclude  pleasure,  was  never  suffered  to 
encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was  frugal  by  in- 
cKnation,  but  Uberal  by  principle ;  and  if  the 
purpose  to  which  he  destined  his  little  accumu- 
iatbns  be  r«nnembered,  with  his  distribution  of 
occasional  charity,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that 
ho  only  liked  ono  mode  of  expense  better  than 
another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  might  have 
something  to  give.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  in- 
juring his  successors,  but  left  both  Laracor  and 
the  deanery  more  valuable  than  he  found  them. 
--Wilh  all  this  talk  of  his  covetottsness  and  ge- 


nerosi^,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was 
never  nch.  The  revenue  of  his  deanery  was  not 
mudi  more  than  seven  hundred  a  year. 

His  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tcndeiw 
ness  or  civility  ;  he  rehevea  without  pity,  and 
assisted  without  kindness;  so  that  those  who 
were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love  him. 

Ho  made  a  rule  to  liimself  to  give  but  ono 
piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his 
pocket  with  coins  of  different  value. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  ID 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  witliout  sufficiently 
considering  that  singularity,  as  it  implies  a  con- 
tempt of  the  general  practice,  is  a  kmd  of  defi- 
ance which  justly  provokes  the  hostility  of 
ridicule;  he,  therefore,  who  indulges  peculiar 
habits  is  worse  than  others,  if  he  be  not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a  uiory  told  by  Pope'*'  may 
afford  a  specimen. 

"  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd  blunt  way,  tliat  is  mis- 
taken by  strangers  for  ill-nature. — 'Tis  so  odd. 
that  there  is  no  describing  it  but  by  facts.  1*11 
tell  you  one  that  first  comes  into  my  head.  Ono 
evening.  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him  :  you  know 
how  intimately  we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our 
coming  in,  '  T^eydey,  gentlemen,  (says  the  Doe- 
tor,'  what's  the*  meaning  of  this  visit?  How 
came  you  to  leave  the  great  lords  that  you  are  so 
fond  o'f,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  Dean  ?' — 
*  Because  we  would  rather  see  you  than  any  of 
them.' — *Ay,  any  one  that  did  not  know  so  well 
as  I  do  might  believe  you.  But  since  you  are 
come,  I  must  get  eonie  supper  for  you,  I  sup- 
pose.'— *  No,  Doctor,  we  have  supped  already.' 
— '  Supped  already !  that's  impossmle !  why  tis 
not  eight  o'clock  yet — ^That's  very  strange ;  but 
if  you  had  not  supped,  I  must  have  got  something 
for  you. — Let  mo  see,  what  should  I  ha\'e  had  7 
A  touple  of  lobsters  ;  ay,  that  would  have  done 
very  well ;  two  shillings — tarts,  a  shilling  ;  bat 
you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  thoueh 
you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  time  only 
to  spare  my  pocket?' — *No,  we  had  rather 
talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you.' — *But  if  you 
had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all' reason  you  ought 
to  have  done,  you  must  then  have  drank  with 
me. — A  bottle' of  wine,  two  shillings — two  and 
two  is  four,  and  one  is  five  ;  just  two  and  six* 
pence  a-picce.  There,  Pope,  there's  half-a- 
crown  for  you,  and  there's  another  for  you.  Sir; 
for  I  won't  save  any  thing  by  you  I  am  oetcr- 
mined.' — ^This  was  all  said  ancl  dono  with  his 
usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and  in  spite 
of  every  thing  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he 
actually  obliged  us  to  lake  the  money.'* 

In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  no  indulged 
his  disposition  to  petulance  and  sarcasm,  and 
thought  himself  injured  if  the  licentioui  ness  of 
his  raillery,  the  freedom  of  his  censureSf  or  tbo 
petulance  of  his  frolics,  was  resented  or*  re- 
pressed. He  predominated  over  his  companions 
with  very  high  ascendency,  and  probably  would 
bear  none  over  whom  he  could  not  predominate. 
To  give  him  advice,  was,  in  the  style  of  his 
friend  Delany,  **  to  venture  to  speak  to  him.»» 
This  customary  superiority  soon  grew  too  deh 
cate  for  truth :  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetra^ 
tion,  allowed  nimself  to  be  delighted  with  low 
flattery.  " 

On  all  common  occasions,  he  habitually  affecu 
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tho  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  **  the 
DMrots  who  repeat  another's  woida  in  inch  a 
noarse  odd  tone  aa  makes  them  seem  their  own.** 
I  hare  been  told  that  they  were  afUrwards  re- 
conciled ;  but  I  am  afraid  their  peaee  waa  with- 
out friendship. 

He  afterwards  published  a  MiaceUany  of 
Poems,  which  is  inserted,  with  correetiona,  in 
-the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rose  to  a  very  high  dignity  in  the 
church.  He  was  some  time  rector  of  Stnrston 
m  SuflTolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  widow ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  kinff  visited  Cam- 
bridge (1728)  became  doctor  of  laws.  He  was 
(in  August  1728)  presented  bv  the  crown  to  the 
rectory  of  Piilham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held 
with  Oakley  Magna  in  Sufiblk,  given  him  by 
the  Lord  Cornwtulis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  he 
then  resigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  again 
poetical,  and  amused  himself  with  translating 
Odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  published  in  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine''  under  the  name  of 
Chester. 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  16,1745,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Church. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  he  was  an  excellent  versifier ;  his  lines  are 
isnooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is  oelect 


and  degant.  His  ifaymes  are  sometimes  ua 
suitable ;  in  his  *'  BfteUncholy,"  he  makes  kn&ik 
rhyme  to  Hrtk  in  one  place,  and  to  §mih  in 
another.  Those  faults  occur  but  seldom ;  and 
he  had  such  power  of  words  and  numbers  as 
fitted  him  for  translation;  but  in  his  oneinal 
woiks,  recoUeetioD  seems  ta  have  been  his  busi- 
ness more  than  invention.  His  imitations  an 
so  apparent,  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  reader's  en^ 
ployment  to  recall  the  verses  of  some  fomier 
poet.  Sometimes  he  copies  the  most  popular 
writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  at 
ooDcealment;  and  sometimes  he  pieks  up  firag- 
mcnts  in  obscure  comers.    His  lines  to  Fenton, 

Serene,  the  sting  of  pain  thy  thoughts  befaflis> 

And  make  affliction!  objects  of  a  smile, 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  on  the  death 
of  Clueen  Mar}',  written  by  Barnes,  of  whom 
I  should  not  have  expected  to  find  an  imitator : 
But  thoQ,  O  Muse !  whose  sweet  nepenthean  toogoa 
Can  cliarm  the  pangs  of  death  with  aeathless  songj 
CaiMt  ttinging plague*  with  easj  thougkta  begmle. 
Make  pains  ana  tortures  object*  of  a  amile. 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  use 
less.  What  he  takes  he  seldom  makes  worse ; 
and  he  cannot  be  justly  thought  a  mean  man 
whom  Pope  chose  for  an  associate,  and  whose 
co-operation  tus  considered  by  Pope's  enemies 
as  so  importaxil,  that  he  was  attacked  by  Henley 
with  this  ludicrous  distich : 
Fops  cams  off  dean  with  Honar)  Imt  they  say 
Brooms  went  bilbrai  sad  kbidly  swipt  the  way* 
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Albxanocr  Pops  was  bom  m  London|^  May 
82,  1688,  of  parents  whose  rank  or  station  was 
never  ascertained  ;  we  are  informed  that  they 
were  of  "  gentle  blood  ;"  that  his  father  was  of 
a  family  ot  which  the  Elarl  of  Downe  was  the 
head  ;  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Wiliiam  Turner,  Esquire,  of  York,  who  had 
likewise  three  sons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho- 
nour  of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying  in 
the  service  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  third  was 
made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the 
sister  inherited  what  sequestrations  and  for- 
feitures had  left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope,  who  is 
more  willing:,  as  I  have  heard  observed,  to  show 
what  liis  father  was  not,  than  what  he  was. 
It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by  trade  ;  but 
whether  in  a  shop  or  on  the  exchange,  was  ne- 
ver discovered  till  Mr.  Tyres  told,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mrs.  Racket,  that  he  was  a  linen- 
draper  in  the  Strand.  Both  parents  were 
papists. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  constitution 
lender  and  delicate ;  but  is  said  to  have  shown 
remarkable  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion. The  wenkness  of  his  body  continued 
through  his  life  ;t  but  the  mildness  of  hb  mind 


•  In  LorolMtrJ-stre^t,  according  lo  Dr.  Waiton. — C 
t  This  wwk»w-»«  «r-i«  <n  nwu  »hjM  he  eonwamly  wore 


perhaps  ended  with  his  childhood.  His  vmcs^ 
when  ne  was  yoimg,  was  so  pleasing  that  he 
was  called  in  rondness  "  the  little  NigntingaJe.** 

Being  not  sent  early  to  school  he  was  taught 
to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  when  ne  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old  became  a  lover  of  books.  He 
first  learned  to  write  by  imitating  printed  books; 
a  species  of  penmanship  in  which  he  retained 
great  excellence  through  his  whole  life,  though 
his  ordinary  hand  was  not  elegant 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in 
Hampshire,  under  Taverner,  a  Romiao  priest, 
who,  oy  a  method  very  rarely  practised,  taught 
him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudiments  together. 
He  was  now  first  regularly  initiated  in  poetry 
by  the  perusal  of  "  Ogdby's  Homer*  and 
^  Sandys'  Ovid.**  Ogilby's  assistance  he  never 
repaid  with  any  praise ;  but  of  Sandys,  he  de- 
clared, in  his  notes  to  the  "  Iliad,"  that  En^ttsh 
poetry  owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  transla- 
tion. Sandys  very  rarely  attempted  ocigiDal 
composition. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whom  his 
proficiency  waa  considerable,  he  was  remo/ed 
to  a  school  at  Tw^-ford,  near  Winchester,  and 


•lays,  as  I  hare  b«en  asstired  hj  a  watcmao  at  Twkk- 
•nham,  who,  In  liftinf  him  into  his  boat,  had  often  Ml 
tb«m.  His  method  ofukin^^  the  air  od  the  water  waa  la 
tere  a  sedan  chair  in  t.»>*  boat,  in  which  be  sat  wUk  As 
dowa.  -11 
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again  to  another  school,  about  Hyde-park  Cor- 
ner ;  from  which  he  need  sometimea  to  stroll  to 
the  ntayhouse,  and  was  so  delishted  with  thea- 
trical exhibition,  that  he  formed  a  kind  of  play 
from  "  Ogilby^s  Iliad,''  with  some  verses  of  his 
own  intermixed,  which  he  persuaded  his  school- 
fellows to  act,  with  the  addition  of  his  master's 
Ipirdener,  who  personated  Ajaz. 

At  the  two  last  schools  he  used  to  represent 
himself  as  having  lost  part  of  what  Taverner 
had  taught  him ;  and  on  his  master  at  Twyford 
be  had  already  exercised  his  poetiy  in  a  lam- 
poon. Yet  under  those  masters  he  translated 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  "  Metamor- 
phoses." If  he  kept  the  same  proportion  in  his 
other  exercises,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  loss 
was  great. 

He  tells  of  himself,  in  his  poems,  that  **  he 
lisped  in  numbers;'*  and  used  to  say  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  began  to 
make  verses.  In  the  style  of  fiction  it  might 
have  been  said  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  Uiat,  when 
He  lay  in  his  cradle,  "  the  bees  swarmed  about 
his  mouth." 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  father, 
who  was  undoubtedly  disappointed  by  the  sud- 
den blast  of  popish  prosperity,  quitted  hb  trade, 
and  retired  to  Binfield  in  Wmdsor  Forest,  with 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  for  which,  be- 
ing consrientiously  determined  not  to  entrust  it 
to  the  government,  he  found  no  better  use  than 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  chest,  and  takine:  from 
it  what  his  expenses  required :  and  his  life  was 
long  enough  to  consume  a  great  part  of  it  before 
Lis  son  came  to  the  inheritance. 

To  Binfield,  Pope  was  called  by  his  father 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old ;  and  there 
he  had,  for  a  few  months,  the  assistance  of  one 
Deane,  another  priest,  of  whom  he  learned  only 
to  construe  a  little  of  "  Tully's  Offices."  How 
Mr.  Deane  could  spend,  with  a  boy  who  had 
translated  so  much  of  Ovid,  some  months  over 
a  small  part  of  "  Tully's  Offices,"  it  is  now  vain 
to  inquire. 

Of  a  youth  so  successfully  employed,  and  so 
conspicuously  improved,  a  minute  account  must 
be  naturally  desired :  hut  curiosity  must  be  con- 
tented with  confused,  imperfect,  and  sometimes 
improbable  intelligence.  Pope,  findinir  little 
advantage  from  external  help,  resolved  thence- 
forward to  direct  himself,  and  at  twelve  formed 
a  plan  of  study,  which  he  completed  with  little 
other  incitement  than  the  dcfnrc  of  excellence. 

His  primaiy  and  orincipal  purpose  was  to  be 
a  poet,  with  which  nis  father  accidentally  con- 
cQrred  by  proposing  subjects,  and  obliging  him 
to  correct  his  performances  by  many  revisals ; 
alter  which,  the  old  gcntlemon,  when  he  was 
latisfied,  would  say,  **  these  arc  good  rh3rmeS.'' 

In  hit  perusal  of  the  English  poet*  he  soon 
distinguished  the  versification  of  Dryden,  which 
he  omsidered  u  the  model  to  be  studied,  and 
was  impressed  with  such  veneration  for  his 
instractor,  that  he  persuaded  some  friends  to 
take  him  to  the  cofioe-house  which  Dryden  fre- 
quented, and  pleased  himself  with  having  seen 


Dryden  died  May  1,  1701,  some  days  before 
Pope  was  twelve ;  so  early  must  he  therefore 
have  felt  the  power  of  harmony  and  the  zeal  of 
fleoiiia.  Who  does  not  wish  that  Dryden  could 
hafatoowatht  Yalaeof  tha  homage  thatwaa 
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paid  bun,  and  foreseen  the  greatness  of  hi« 
young  admirer  7 

The  earliest  of  Pope's  productions  is  his  "Ode 
on  Solitude,"  written  before  he  was  twelve,  hi 
which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other  forward 
boys  have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal  to 
Cowley's  performances  at  the  same  a^c. 

His  time  was  now  wholly  spent  m  reading 
and  writing.  As  he  read  Uie  classics,  he  amusea 
himself  with  translating  tliem ;  and  at  fourteen 
made  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  "  The  The- 
bais,"  which,  with  some  revision,  he  afterwards 
published.  He  must  have  been  at  this  time,  if 
he  had  no  help,  a  considerable  proficient  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been  not 
long  published,  and  were  much  in  the  hands 
of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to  try  hii 
own  skill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more  fashionabla 
appearance,  and  put  *<  January  and  \Jay,"  aiid 
the  <*  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,"  into  modern 
English.  He  translated  likewise  the  epistle  of 
<*  Sappho  to  Phaon,"  from  Ovid,  to  complete 
the  version  which  was  before  imperfect;  and 
wrote  some  other  small  pieces,  which  he  afterw 
wards  printed. 

He  sometimes  imitated  the  English  poets,  and. 
professed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his  poem 
upon  "  Silence,"  afler  Rochester's  "  Nothing." 
He  had  now  formed  his  versification,  and  the 
smoothness  of  his  numbers  surpassed  his  on* 
ginal ;  but  this  is  a  small  part  of  his  praise ;  ha 
discovers  such  acquaintance  both  with  humaa 
life  and  public  affairs,  as  is  not  easily  conceived 
to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  io 
Windsor  Forest, 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  opening  to  him  • 
self  new  sources  of  knowledge,  by  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  modem  iangimges ;  and 
removea  for  a  time  to  London,  that  ne  might 
study  French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  desired 
nothmg  more  than  to  read  them,  were  by  diligent 
application  soon  despatched.  Of  Italian  learn- 
ing be  docs  not  appear  to  have  ever  made  much 
use  in  his  subsequent  studies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted 
himselfwith  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  stylea 
and  many  subjects.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a 
tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  alt 
the''  prmccs  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  confesses, 
**  thought  himself  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
was."  Self-confidence  is  the  first  requiMte  to 
great  undertakings.  He,  indeed,  who  forma 
We  opinion  of  himself  in  solitude  without  know- 
ing the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very  liable  to 
error;  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rata 
himself  at  his  real  value. 

Most  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  bv  hii 
maturer  judgment,  afterwards  destroyed.  "  Al- 
cander,"  the  Epic  poem,  was  burned  by  the  peiw  % 
suasion  of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was  founded 
on  the  legend  of  St  Genevieve.  Of  the  comedy 
there  is  no  account 

Concerning  his  studies  it  is  related,  that  ha 
translated  '*  TulW  on  Old  Age ;"  and  that  be- 
sides his  books  ot  poetry  and  criticism,  he  read 
*< Temple's  Essays'*  and  "Locke  on  Human 
Understanding."  His  reading,  though  his  fa- 
vourite authors  are  not  known,  appears  to  hava 
been  sufficiently  extensive  and  mullifarwus ;  for 
his  eariy  pieces  show.  wKh  sufficient  avid«nc% 
his  knowledge  of  booka. 
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lie  that  is  pleased  with  himself  eanly  imsp 
gines  that  he  shall  please  others.  Sir  William 
Trumbull,  who  haa  been  ambassador  at  Con- 
■tantinople,  and  secretary  of  state,  when  he 
retired  from  business,  Cixcc  his  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  not  yet  six- 
teen, was  introduced  to  the  statesman  of  sixty, 
and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  their  inter- 
news  ended  in  friendship  and  correspondence. 
Pope  was,  through  his  whole  hfe,  ambitious  of 
■plendid  acquaintance ;  and  he  seems  to  haye 
wanted  neither  diligence  nor  success  in  attract- 
ing the  notice  of  the  ^reat ;  for^  from  his  first 
entrance  into  the  wond,  and  his  entrance  was 
Tery  early,  ho  was  admitted  to  familiarity  with 
Uiose  whose  rank  or  station  made  them  nnost 
conspicuous. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as 
VI  author,  may  be  propeily  computed.  He  now 
wrote  his  Pastorals,  which  were  shown  to  the 
poets  and  critics  of  that  time :  as  they  well  de- 
•enred,  they  we^e  read  with  admiration,  and 
many  praises  were  bestowed  upon  them  and 
upon  the  Preface,  which  Is  both  elegant  and 
learned  in  a  hiffh  degree ;  they  were,  however, 
not  published  till  five  years  afterguards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  arc  distinguished 
among  the  English  poets  by  the  early  exertion  of 
dietr  powers ;  but  the  works  of  Cowley  alone 
were  published  in  his  childhood,  and  therefore 
of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile 
performances  received  no  improvement  from  his 
maturer  studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Wychcrley,  a  man  who  seems  to  have  had 
matong  his  contemporaries  his  full  share  of  repu- 
tation, to  have  been  esteemed  without  virtue, 
and  caressed  without  good  humour.  Pope  was 
proud  of  his  notice;  AVycherley  wrote  verses 
m^  his  praise,  M'hirli  he  was  charged  by  Dennis 
with  writing  to  himself,  and  they  a^ced  for 
a  while  lo  flatter  one  another.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remark  how  soon  Pope  learnetl  the  cant  of  an 
author,  and  began  to  treat  critics  with  contempt, 
tiiough  he  had  yet  saflered  nothing  from  them.    I 

But  the  fondness  <.f  Wvchcrley  was  too  \io- ' 
lent  to  last.    His  esteem  of  Pope  wai^  such,  that  j 
he  submitted  sonic  poems  to  m»  revision  ;  and  ' 
when  Pope,  perhaos  proud  of  such  conlidcnce, ', 
was  sufficiently  bold  in  liis  criticisms  and  libera} 
in  his  alterations,  the  old  scribbler  was  ancrs-  to  i 
■ee  his  pages  dctlaced,  and  felt  more  pain  from  ; 
the  detection,  than  content  from  tlie  amendment ' 
of  his  faults.     They  parted ;  but  Pope  always 
considered  him  with  kindness,  and  risited  him*  a 
little  time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correspondents  was  Mr.  • 
Cromwell,  of  wliom  I  have  learned  nothing  par-  ' 
tjcular  but  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  m  a  ' 
tiewig.  He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vam,  of 
amusing  himself  with  poetry  and  criticism ;  and 
aome  imes  sent  his  performances  to  Pope,  who  i 
did  not  forbear  such  remarks  as  were  now  and  ! 
than  unwelcome.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the  • 
juvenile  version  of  »*Statius*'  into  his  hands  for  \ 
correction. 

Their  correspondence  afforded  the  public  its 
first  knowledge  of  Pope's  epistolary-  powers;  for 
his  Letters  were  iriven  by  C  romwvfl  to  one  Mr«, 
Thomas ;  and  she  many  vearv  aAcrwards  sold 
them  to CurlL  who  inserted  them  in  a  volume  of 
yiMtM^eUamea. 


Walsh,  a  name  yet  preserved  among  the 
minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  first  encouragen. 
His  re^id  was  gained  by  the  Pastorals,  and 
fh>m  him  Pope  received  the  counsel  by  which  he 
seems  to  have  regulated  his  studies.  Walsh 
advised  him  to  correctness,  which,  as  he  told 
him,  the  English  poets  had  hitherto  neidected, 
and  which  therefore  was  led  to  him  as  a  basis  ol 
fame :  and,  bein^  delighted  with  rural  poems, 
recommended  to  him  to  write  a  pastoral  comedy, 
like  those  which  are  read  so  easerly  in  Italy ;  a 
desi|rn  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve,  as 
he  end  not  follow  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himself  a  poet;  and, 
thinking  himself  entitled  to  poetical  conversa- 
tion, began  at  seventeen  to  freauent  Will's,  a 
cofiee-housc  on  the  north  side  or  Russell-street 
in  Covent-gardcn,  where  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when 
he  lived,  been  accustomed  to  preside. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indefa* 
tigably  diligent  and  insatiably  curious  ;  wanting 
health  for  \'iolcnt  and  money  for  expensive 
pleasures ;  and  having  excited  in  himself  very 
strong  desires  of  intellectual  eminence,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  over  his  books ;  but  he  read 
onljT  to  store  \na  mind  with  (acts  and  images, 
seizing  all  that  his  authors  presented  with  undis- 
tinguishable  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eaier  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  all  the  fiiculties  were  at  once 
involuntarily  improving.  Judsment  is  forced 
upon  us  by  experience.  He  mat  reads  many 
hooks  muA  compare  one  opinion  or  one  style 
^ith  another;  and,  when  he  compares,  must 
necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer.  But 
the  account  given  by  himself  of  his  studies  was, 
that  from  fouitcen  "to  twenty  he  read  only  for 
amusement,  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  for 
improvement  and  instruction;  that  in  the  first 
part  of  ihii*  time  he  desired  only  to  know,  and 
m  the  stxrond  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Pastoral:?,  which  had  been  fur  some  time 
liandeil  ai>out  anion*:  poets  and  critics,  were  at 
last  printed  (17(^9)  in  Tonson's  "Miscellany," 
in  a  volume  which  brcan  with  the  Pastorals  of 
Philips  and  endetl  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  wa«?  written  the  **  Essay  on 
Criticism  ;''  a  w  ork  which  displays  such  extent 
of  comprehensiun,  5uch  nicety  of  distinction, 
such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such 
knowledge  both  <»f  ancient  and  modem  learn- 
in?,  as  are  not  olion  attained  by  the  maturest 
ace  and  longest  exfH?rience.  It'was  pubUshed 
about  two  years  aflerwanis  ;  and,  being  praised 
bv  Addison  in  "The  Spectator"*  with  sufficient 
liberality,  met  with  so  much  favour  as  enraged 
Dennis,  **who,''  he  says,  "found  himself  atp 
tacked,  without  any  manner  of  provocation  on 
nis  ruto.  and  attacked  in  his  person,  instead  of 
|us  wntmirs,  b.v  one  w  ho  was  wholly  a  stranger 
to  him,  at  a  time  wh^n  all  ihp  wor^d  knew  ho 
w-as  persecuted  by  tortvme;  and  not  only  saw 
that  this  was  attemntevl  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
with  the  utmosT  falsekiod  and  calumny,  but 
tound  that  all  this  was  done  bv  a  litUe  affected 
hypocnte,  who  had  nothin-  in  )iis  mouth  at  the 
same  tmie  but  truth,  caniiour.  fri^dship,  good- 
naturv\  humanity,  and  macnianiniilv." 
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Hofir  the  Atttdc  wm  dandMtine  is  not  eaiity 
perceiTed,  nor  how  his  person  is  depreciated'; 
out  be  seems  to  haye  known  something  of 
Pope*8  character,  in  whom  may  be  discovered 
an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  own 
virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  such  as  rage  inigfat  he  e^ 
pected  to  dictate.  He  supposes  hims^  to  be 
asked  two  questions ;  whether  the  Essay  will 
•uoceed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

lu  success  he  admits  to  be  secured  by  the 
false  opinions  then  prevalent ;  the  author  ho 
eoncludes  to  be  "  younjg  and  raw.'* 

"  First,  because  he  discovers  a  sufficiency  be- 
yond his  little  ability,  and  hath  rashly  under- 
taken  a  task  infinitely  above  his  force.  Second  I y^ 
while  this  little  author  struts,  and  affects  iKe 
dictatorian  air,  he  plainly  shows,  that  at  the 
■ame  time  he  is  under  the  rod ;  and,  while  he 
pretends  to  ffive  laws  to  others,  is  a  pcdojn  lie 
slave  to  authonty  and  opinion.  Thirdly,  he 
hath,  like  scboolb^s,  borrowed  both  '  horn 
living  and  dead.  Fourthly,  he  knows  not  his 
own  mind,  and  frequently  contradicts  himaelf. 
Fifthly,  he  is  almost  perpetually  in  the  wron^." 

All  these  positions  he  attempts  to  prove  hy 
quotations  and  remarks;  but  his  desire  to  do 
mischief  is  greater  than  his  power.  He  has^ 
however,  justly  criticised  some  passages  in  these 
lines: 

Then  sre  whom  hesr*n  haa  bIeM*d  with  Hore  of  wJi, 
Yn  warn  aa  nnuch  again  to  manage  it ; 
For  Wit  and  Judgment  ever  are  at  etrire— 

It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meaning?t,  arrd 
that  what  is  wanted,  though  called  wit,  is  truly 
iudgmenL  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubtedly  right : 
Dut  not  content  with  argument,  he  will  hnve  n 
little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the  first  couplet 
in  terms  too  elegant  to  be  forgotten.  "  By  i!*e 
way,  what  rare  numbers  arc  here !  Would  not 
one  swear  that  this  youngster  had  espoused  some 
antiquated  muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  on 
account  of  impotence  from  some  superaniinated 
sinner ;  and,  having  been  poxed  by  her  forp^** 
spouse,  has  got  the  gout  m  her  decacf»*^,Sf^' 
which  makes  her  hobble  so  danjuv^/*'  4  7* 
was  the  man  who  would  re^*"  ""  ^^^^  *^"^- 

In  another^pl^  ^**P®  himself  allowed  that 
Dennis  h***^^^**^^  ^^^  of  those  blunders  which 
aiY>  •«Iled  "  bulls.**    The  first  edition  had  this 

ITbac  ia  thia  wk^ 

Where  wanted,  ecom*d;  and  enrled  where  acquired  P 

**  How^"  says  the  critic,  "  can  wit  be  soirned 
where  it  is  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  frequently 
employed  in  Hibernian  land  ?  The  person  thnt 
wants  this  wit  may  indeed  be  scorned,  but  the 
aoom  shows  the  honour  which  the  contemner 
has  for  wit"  Of  this  remark  Pope  made  the 
proper  use,  by  correciini?  the  passsuge. 

I  have  preserved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reason- 
able in  Dfninis^s  Criticism ;  it  remains  that  jus^ 
tice  be  done  to  his  delicacy.  **  For  hi  a  ae* 
qvaintance  (says  Dennis)  he  names  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  had  by  no  means  the  qualification  which 
this  author  reckons  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
critics  it  being  very  certain  that  he  was^  like 
this  Essayer,  a  very  indifferent  poet ;  he  liiveJ 
t9  Im  well  dressecl;  and  I  remember  a  liiUe 
famg  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Walsh  a«ed  fo 


take  into  his  company,  as  a  double  foil  to  his 
person  and  capacity.  Inquire  between  Sun* 
ninghill  and  Oakennam,  for  a  young,  short, 
squab  gentleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  god  of 
love,  ami  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
to  make  personal  reflections?  He  may  extol 
the  ancients,  but  he  has  reason  to  thank  the 
eods  that  he  was  born  a  modem;  for  had  he 
Seen  born  of  Grecian  parents,  and  hb  father 
consequently  had  by  law  had  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  him,  his  life  had  been  no  longer  than 
that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  half  a  day^ 
Let  the  person  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be 
never  so  contemptible,  his  inward  man  is  ten 
times  more  ridiculous ;  it  being;  impossible  that 
his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that  of  dowiH 
right  monkey,  should  differ  so  much  from  hu- 
man shape,  OS  his  unthinking  immaterial  part 
does  from  human  understanding.*'  Thus  bej^ 
the  hostility  between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which, 
though  it  was  suspended  for  a  short  time,  nevei 
was  appeased.  Pope  seems,  at  first,  to  haTe 
attackco  him  wantonly ;  but,  though  he  alwajft 
professed  to  despise  hmi,  he  discovers^  by  men- 
tioning him  very  oflen,  that  he  felt  his  force  or 
his  venom. 

Of  this  essay.  Pope  declared,  that  he  did  not 
expect  the  sale  to  be  quick,  because  "  not  one 
gentleman  in  sixty,  even  of  liberal  education, 
could  understand  it.*'  The  gentlemen  and  the 
education  of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
lower  character  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
mentioned  a  thousand  copies  as  a  numerous 
impression. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  censurer :  the  zeal 
ous  papists  thought  the  monks  treated  with  too 
mucn  contempt,  and  Erasmus  too  studiousjy 
praised ;  but  to  these  objections  he  had  not 
much  regard. 

The  Essay  has  been  txt^eiixied  into  French  by 
Hamilton,  author  p^^e  "  Comte  dc  GraInmon^*» 
whose  versi^  ^*^  never  printed,  by  Robotham, 
sccret»«y  to  ^*  ^*°?  for  Hanover,  and  by  Res- 
■cf;  and  commented  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who 
hoA  discovered  in  it  such  order  and  connezioa 
OS  was  not  perceived  by  Addison,  nor,  as  is  Mud, 
intended  by  the  author. 

Almost  every  poem  consisting  of  precepts  it 
so  far  arbitrary  and  immethodical,  that  many 
of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places  with  no 
apparent  inconvenience  ;  for  of  two  or  more  po- 
sitions depending  upon  some  remote  and  general 
principle,  there  is  seldom  any  cogent  reason  why 
one  should  precede  the  other.  But  for  the  order 
in  which  they  sund,  whatever  it  be,  a  little  in- 
genuity may  easily  give  a  reason.  '*  It  is  po#- 
sible,"  says  Hooker,  "  that  by  long  circumauo> 
tion,  from  any  one  truth  all  truth  may  be  in- 
ferred." Of  all  homogeneous  truths,  at  least  of 
all  truths  respecting  the  same  general  end,  ia 
whatever  series  they  may  be  produced,  a  con- 
catenation by  intermediate  ideas  may  be  formed^ 
such  as,  when  it  is  once  shown,  sliall  appear  na- 
tural ;  but  if  this  order  be  reversed,  another 
mode  of  connexion  equally  specious  may  be 
found  or  made.  Aristotle  is  praised  for  naming 
Fortitude  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as  that 
without*which  no  other  virtue  can  steadily  be 
practised ;  but  he  might,  with  equal  propriety, 
have  placed  Prtidence  arid  Justice  before  it^^nce 
without  Prudence,  Fortitude  is  mad;  without 
JoMice  it  is  mi«chi«vou^ 
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As  the  end  of  method  is  perspicuity,  that 
series  is  sufficiently  regular  that  aroids  obscu- 
rity ;  and  where  there  is  no  obscurity,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  discover  method. 

In  *'  The  Spectator^  was  published  the  Mes- 
liah,  which  he  first  submitted  to  the  perusal  of 
Steele,  and  corrected  in  compliance  with  his  cri- 
ticisms. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infery  from  his  Letters,  that 
the  **  Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady,"  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  Essay  was  pub- 
lished. The  lady's  name  and  adrentures  1  nave 
•ought  with  fruitless  inquiry.* 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Rutfhead,  who  writes  with  the 
confidence  of  one  who  could  trust  his  informa- 
tion. She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  rank  and 
large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who,  having 
given  her  a  proper  education,  expected  like  other 
guardians  that  she  should  make  at  least  an  equal 
match ;  and  such  he  proposed  to  her,  but  found 
it  rejected  in  favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
inflmor  condition. 

Having  discovered  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 
lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice,  he 
supposed  that  separation  might  do  what  can 
rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  sent  her  into 
a  foreign  country,  where  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
verse only  with'those  from  whom  her  uncle  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

^  Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but 
his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her 
guardian,  who  directed  her  to  be  watched  with 
still  {greater  vi^lance,  till  of  this  restraint  she 
grew  so  impaUent,  that  she  bribed  a  woman 
servant  to  procure  her  a  sword,  which  she  di- 
«ected  lo  her  heart. 

Fnrm  this  account,  civen  with  evident  inten- 
Uon  to  raise  ih«  lady  Vcharacicr,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  she  hiid  any  Ua^ni  lo  praise,  nor  mudi 
to  compassion,  fche  seems  w  f,^ve  been  impa- 
tient, violent,  and  unffovemablc.  ii^r  uncle's 
power  could  not  have  lasted  lon^^  the  ii«.<ir  of 
liberty  and  choice  would  have  come  lt>  ume. 
But  her  desires  were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  she 
liked  self-murder  belter  llian  susj^ensc. 

Nor  is  it  discovered  that  tlic  uncle,  A\lioevcr 
he  was,  is  with  much  jusiice  delivered  to  i.>os- 
terity  as  "  a  false  Guaidiau  ;"  he  seems  to  have 
done  only  that  for  which  a  j^ardian  is  appointed  ; 
he  endeavoured  to  direct  his  niece  till  slie  should 
be  able  to  direct  herself.  Poetry  has  noi  often 
been  worse  employed  than  in  dignifying  the 
amorous  fury  of  a  raving  girl. 

Not  lon^  af\er,  he  wrote  "  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  the  most  air>-,  the  most  ingenious,  and 
the  most  delightful  of  all  his  compositions,  occa- 
noned  bv  a  frolic  of  eallantrv,  rather  loo  fami- 
liar, in  which  Lonl  Petrc  cut  off  a  look  of  Mrs. 
Arabella  Fermor's  hair.  This,  whether  stealth 
or  violence,  was  so  much  resented,  that  tlie  com- 
mrree  of  the  two  families,  before  verj-  friendly, 
was  interrupted.  Mr.  Carvl,  a  gentleman  who, 
being  secretary  to  King  ^anxs's  queen,  had 
followed  his  mistress  into  Franco,  and  who,  I 
being  the  author  of  "  Sir  Solom«'>n  Single,''  a 
envnedvj  and  some  trans! :y lions,  was  erjitled  to 
tlie  notice  of  a  wit.  ?<:»licittxi  Pope  lo  rudeavour 
a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  potm,  which 
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might  bring  both  thepnrties  to  a  better  teaaper. 
In  compNanoe  with  Caiyl's  request,  thooA  his 
name  was  for  a  long  time  marked  only  by  the 
first  and  last  letters,  C^l,  a  poem  of  two  cantos 
was  written,  (1711,)  as  is  said,  in  a  fbrtnighc. 
and  sent  to  the  offended  lady,  who  liked  it  well 
enough  to  show  it ;  and,  with  the  usual  prooess 
of  literary  transactions,  the  author,  dreading  a 
surreptitious  edition,  was  forced  to  poblisli  it. 

The  event  is  said  to  have  been  soch  as  was 
desired,  the  pacification  and  divenioo  of  all  to 
whom  it  related,  except  Sir  Geoi^  Bkown,  who 
complained  with  some  bitterness,  that,  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made  to  tsJk 
nonsense.  Whether  all  this  be  tiue  I  have 
some  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  f^w  ycsurs  ago,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  presided  in  an  Eiig> 
lish  convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work  with  very 
little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  insult  than  an 
honour ;  and  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
herited the  opinion  of  her  fanuly. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  wastenned  by  Addi- 
son merwn  set.  Pope,  however,  saw  that  it  was 
capable  of  improvement ;  and,  havisf  Inckily 
contrived  to  borrow  his  madiincry  from  tlie 
Rosicrucians,  imparted  the  scheme  with  which 
his  head  was  teeming  to  Addison,  who  told  him 
that  his  work  as  it  stood,  was  "a  delicioos  little 
thin?,**  and  gave  him  no  encoaragement  to  r^ 
touch  iL 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  as  aa 
instance  of  Addison's  jealousy ;  for,  aa  he  oonld 
not  piess  the  conduct  of  the  new  desigBy  or  the 
possibihties  of  pleasure  comprised  in  a  fiction  df 
which  there  had  been  no  ezamplca,  be  niffat  very 
reasonably  and  kindly  persuade  the  author  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  prosperity,  and  Ibibear  aa 
attempt  which  he  considered  as  an  unnecessary 
hazard. 

Addison's  counsel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope 
foresaw  the  future  effloresceuce  of  unagery  then 
budding  in  liis  mind,  and  resolved  to  spare  no 
art  or  industry*  of  cultivation.  The  son  luxu- 
riance of  his  fancy  was  already  shooting,  and  all 
the  gay  varieties  of  diction  were  ready  at  his  hand 
^  {iT^**"'  *'**^  embclbsh  it 

His  '^j-^pt  was  justified  by  its  socceea.  •*  The 
Rape  of  tlie  L^v  v-^^ands  foiVard,  in  the  classes 
of  Iitoraturr,  as  tS,  ,^  exquisite  example  of 
ludicrous  poetry.  Bertiu^j  -onmtuUtedlhim 
upon  the  disDlav  of  powers  n;::;^  ^j^.  poeUcal 
than  he  had  shown  betorc:  \%'itn  ^«esMkce  of 
description,  and  justness  of  precepts,  heli«^i|Q^ 
exhibited  boundless  fcrtilitv  of  invention. 

He  always  considered  the  intermixture  of  the 
machinery  with  the  action  as  his  most  successful 
exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  indeed  could  never 
afterwards  produce  any  thing  of  such  unex- 
ampled excellence.  THosc  peribnnances  whicfa 
strike  with  wonder  are  combmations  of  Ekilful 
genius  with  happy  casualty  ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  felicity  like  the  dtscoverv  of  a  new  race 
of  preternatural  agents  should  Sappen  twice  to 
the  same  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed 
to  enjoy  me  praise  for  a  long  time  without  di»> 
torbance.  Many  vt  azs  aftorwaids, Dmnispob* 
fished  some  remarks  upon  it,  with  very  little  force, 
and  ^"ith  no  efi<»ot :  lor  tlio  ckpinion  of  the  public 
was  already  s<^ttlod,  and  it  was  no  loncer  at  the 
merry  of  cnticisni. 

Alwit  this  time  lie  published  «*  The  Toiqplf 
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of  Fame,"  which,  aa  he  tella  Steele  in  their  oor- 
re^pondencey  he  had  written  two  yeara  before; 
that  ia.  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  yeara  old, 
an  early  time  of  life  for  so  much  learning  and  ao 
much  oDserration  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennifl  afterwards  published 
ioaie  remarks,  of  which  the  most  reasonable  ia, 
that  some  of  the  lines  represent  Motion  aa  exhir 
bited  by  Sculpture. 

Of  the  epistle  from  "Eloisa  to  Abclard,"  I 
do  not  know  the  date.  His  first  inclination  to 
attempt  a  composition  of  that  tender  kind  arose, 
as  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  perusal  of 
Prior's  "Nutbrown  Maid."  How  much  he  has 
surpassed  Prior^s  work  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  jua- 
tice,  that  he  has  excelled  every  composition  of 
the  same  kind.  The  mixture  of  rclicious  hope 
and  resignation  gives  an  elevation  and  dignity  to 
disappointed  love  which  images  merely  natural 
cannot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a  convent  strikes 
the  imagination  with  far  greater  force  than  the 
aoUtude  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  wa.%  however,  not  much  hia  favour- 
ite in  hia  latter  years,  though  I  no*cr  heard  upon 
what  principle  no  slighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  (1713)  he  published  ''Wind- 
sor Forest ;"  of  which  part  was,  as  ho  relates, 
written  at  sixteen,  about  the  same  time  as  his 
Paatorals,  and  the  latter  port  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  peace  confose 
their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lana- 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  tones ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  gave  great  pain  to 
Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  Re- 
porta  like  this  are  always  spread  with  boldness 
very  disproportionate  to  their  evidence.  Why 
should  Addison  receive  any  particular  disturb- 
ance from  the  last  lines  of  "Windsor  Forest?" 
If  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poison  a  politician, 
he  would  not  live  a  day ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  must 
have  felt  Pope's  force  of  genius  much  more  from 
many  other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  confess ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  so  well  suppressed  his  discontent,  that 
Pope  now  thought  himself  his  favourite;  for, 
having  been  consulted  in  the  rcvisal  of ''Cato," 
he  introduced  it  bv  a  Prologue ;  and,  when  Den- 
nis published  his  Remarks,  undertook,  not  indeed 
to  \'indicate,  but  to  revenge  his  friend,  by  a  "  Nar- 
rative of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  ^ve 
no  encouragement  to  tliis  disingenuous  hostility ; 
Cm)  saya  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  "  indeed  your 
opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  neglected,  would 
be  my  own  in  my  own  case ;  but  I  felt  more 
wsrath  hero  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his  book 
Affainat  DiYself,  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it 
«■*•  me  fieartily  merry.")  Addison  was  not  a 
man  on  mkop  such  cant  of  sensibility  could 
make  much  impression.  He  lea  the  pamphlet 
to  iteeff,  having  disow^od  it  to  Dennis,  and  perw 
haps  did  not  think  Pope  tobave  deaorved  much 
by  his  oflliciousness. 

This  year  was  printed  in  "  The  Oiiardian " 
the  ironical  comparison  between  the  PaauralB 
of  Philips  and  Pope ;  a  compositicMi  of  artiflce, 
criticiam.  and  literature,  to  which  nothing  equal 
will  •asily*he  found.    The  superiority  of  Pope 


is  so  inmuoQsljr  dissembled,  and  the  feeble  lines 
of  Phiupa  so  skilfully  preferred,  that  Steele,  be- 
ing deceived,  waa  unwilling  to  print  tlic  paper, 
lest  Pope  should  be  oflentled.  Addison  imme- 
diately saw  the  writer'a  design :  and,  as  it  seema. 
had  inalice  enough  to  conceal  nis  discover}',  and 
to  permit  a  pubucation  which,  by  making  his 
friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an 
enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  painting 
with  Uiat  of  poetry,  and  pot  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Jervaa.  He  waa  near-sighted,  and 
therefore  not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter; 
he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could  advance, 
and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friends  to  sit  A 
picture  of  Bctterton,  supposed  to  be  draum  by 
iiim,  waa  in  the  possession  of  Loid  Mansfield  :* 
if  this  was  taken  from  the  life,  he  must  have  b»- 
gun  to  paint  earlier ;  for  Betterton  was  now 
dead.  Pope's  ambition  of  this  new  art  produced 
some  encomiastic  verses  to  Jervaa,  which  cer^ 
tainly  show  his  power  as  a  poet ;  but  I  have  been 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  paintm^. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Petterton  with 
kindness  and  esteem ;  and  afler  his  death  pub- 
lished, under  his  name,  a  version  into  modern 
English  of  Chaucer's  Prologues,  and  one  of  his 
Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by  Mr.  Harte,  were 
believed  to  have  been  the  performance  of  Pope 
himself  by  Fenton,  who  made  him  a  ^ay  offer  of 
five  pounds,  if  he  would  show  them  in  the  hand 
of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  at* 
tempt,  by  which  profit  was  sought  aa  well  as 
praise.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto  writr 
ten,  however  mey  might  have  diffused  his  name, 
had  made  very  little  addition  to  his  fbrtuna^ 
The  allowance  M'hich  his  father  made  him, 
though,  proportioned  to  wliat  he  had,  it  mi^:fat 
bo  liberal,  could  not  be  lar^e ;  his  religion  hin- 
dered him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  em- 
ployment; and  he  complained  that  he  wanted 
even  money  to  buy  books.! 

He  therefore  resolved  to  try  how  far  the  favoqr 
of  the  pubUc  extended,  by  soliciting  a  subscrip* 
tion  to  a  version  of  the  "  Iliad,"  wath  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  some  timet 
a  practice  peculiar  to  the  English.  The  first 
considerable  work  for  which  this  expedient  waa 
employed  is  said  to  have  been  Dryden's  "  Vir- 
gil ;'^  and  it  hod  been  tried  again  with  success 
when  the  "  Tatlers  "  were  collected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  at- 
tempt would  be  successful.  Ho  was  in  the  full 
bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  personally  known 
to  almost  all  whom  dignity  of  employment,  or 
splendour  of  reputation,  had  made  eminent ;  hs 
conversed  indifferently  with  both  parties,  and 
never  disturbed  the  public  with  his  political 
opinions ;  and  it  miglit  be  naturally  expected, 
as  each  faction  then  boasted  its  literary  zeal, 
that  the  great  men,  who  on  other  occasions 
practised  all  the  violence  of  opposition^  would 
emulate  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  a 
poet  who  had  delighted  all,  and  by  whom  r 
nad  been  ofiendecT 


•  H  j«  still  al  Ca«n  Wood^N.  f  Spence. 
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With  those  hopes  1m  olferad  an  Engliih^IBad'' 
to  subscribers,  in  six  volumes  in  qwto,  for  six 
guineas ;  a  sum,  according  to  the  Talue  of  money 
at  that  time,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
greater  tlian  I  beliere  to  have  been  ever  asked 
before.  His  proposal,  however,  was  very  favour- 
ably received;  and  the  patrons  of  literatme  were 
busy  to  recommend  his  undertaking  and  promote 
his  mtercst  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that 
such  a  genius  should  be  wasted  upon  a  woik 
not  orififfnal ;  but  proposed  no  means  by  wfaidi 
he  migEt  live  without  it  Addison  recommended 
caution  and  moderation,  and  advised  him  not  to 
be  content  with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation, 
when  he  might  be  universally  favoured. 

The  greatness  of  the  design,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
world,  naturally  raised  such  expectations  of  the 
future  sale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  oflTera 
with  great  ea^mess;  but  the  highest  bidder 
was  Bernard  Lmtot,  who  became  proprietor,  on 
condition  of  supplying  at  his  own  expense  all 
the  copirs  whicn  were  to  be  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers or  presented  to  friends,  and  paying  two 
hundred  pounds  for  every  volume. 

Of  the  Quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated 
that  none  should  be  printed  but  for  the  author, 
that  the  subscription  might  not  be  depreciated ; 
but  Lintot  impressed  the  small  pages  upon  a 
small  folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  titUe  thinner ; 
and  sold  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a 
guinea  each  volume,  books  so  little  inferior  to 
the  quartos,  that  by  a  fraud  of  trade,  those  folios, 
being  nOerwards  shortened  by  cutting  away  the 
top  and  bottom,  were  sold  as  copies  printed  for 
the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal 
paper  in  folio,  for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  of 
the  small  folio,  having  printed  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  the  first  volume,  he  re- 
duced the  number  in  the  other  volumes  to  a 
thousand. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  rcbte  that  the  bookseller, 
afler  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality,  was,  by 
.A  very  unjust  and  illoiral  action,  defrauded  of  his 
profit.  An  edition  of  the  Enslish  "Iliad"  was 
printed  in  Holland,  in  duodecimo,  and  imported 
clandestinely  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
were  impatient  to  r**ad  what  they  could  not  yet 
afford  to  buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  an  edition  eqnally  cheap  and  more 
commodious ;  and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  con- 
tract his  folio  at  once  into  a  duodecimo,  and  lose 
the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation. 
The  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  hook,  as  thev  had  been 
in  the  large  volumes,  were  now  subjoined  to  the 
text  in  the  same  paire,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thousand 
five  hundred  were  first  printed,  and  five  thousand 
a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  but  indeed  great  num- 
bers were  necessarj-  to  produce  considerable 
profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  proposals,  and 
engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  in  some 
degree  that  of  his  friends  who  patronized  his 
sub^ription,  began  to  be  frighted  at  his  own 
undertaking;  and  finding  hiinsrlf  at  first  em- 
barrassed with  difliculties,  which  retarded  and 
oppressed  him,  he  was  for  a  lime  timorous  and 
uneasy,  had  his  nights  disturbed  by  drears  of 
long  joumies  throu^  unknown  wa}**,  •mi  wish- 


ed, u  ha  Mid,  *thAt  •omebody'  wonM  mt^ 
lain/** 

This  misery,  however,  was  not  of  lon^  coo- 
tmuance ;  he  grew  by  degrees  more  acquainted 
with  Homer's  images  and  expressions,  and 
practice  increased  his  facility  of  versificatioii. — 
In  a  short  time  he  represents  hnnself  as  da> 
spatching  regularlv  fitly  verses  a  day,  wfaidi 
would  show  him  by  an  easy  computatioa  the 
termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  onlr  vexatioo. 
He  that  asks  a  subscription  soon  finds  that  he 
has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  encoorage  him 
defame  him.  He  that  wants  money  will  ra^ 
ther  be  thought  angry  than  po<Mr ;  and  he  that 
wishes  to  save  his  money  conceals  his  avarice  by 
his  malice.  Addison  had  hinted  his  suspicion 
that  Pope  was  too  much  a  tory ;  and  some  of  the 
tories  suspected  his  principles  because  he  bad 
contributed  to  <*The  Guardian,"  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  Steele. 

To  thoec^  who  censured  his  politics  were 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  called 
in  question  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  his 
ouaiifications  for  a  translator  of  Homer.  To 
these  he  made  no  public  opposition  ;  hot  in  one 
of  his  lettera  escapes  from  them  as  well  as  he 
can.  At  an  age  Hke  his,  for  he  was  not  more 
than  twenty-five,  with  an  irregular  education, 
and  a  course  of  life  of  which  much  seems  to  have 
passed  in  conversation,  it  is  not  verv  likely  that 
he  overflowed  with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt 
himself  deficient  he  sought  assistance :  and  what 
man  of  learning  would  refuse  to  help  him? — 
Minute  inc|uiries  into  the  force  of  woios  are  len 
nccessarv  m  translating  Homer  than  other  poets, 
because  nis  positions  are  general,  and  his  repre- 
sentations natural,  with  very  little  dependence 
on  local  or  temporary  customs,  on  those  change- 
able scenes  of  artificial  life,  which,  by  mingling 
originallv  with  accidental  notions,  and  crowding 
the  minil  with  images  which  time  cflfaces,  pro- 
duces ambicuity  in  diction  and  obscurity  in 
book?.  To  this'  open  display  of  unadulterated 
nature  it  must  he  ascribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer 
passages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  o'.her 
poet  either  in  the  learned  or  in  modern  jan- 
euages.  I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  bein^,  bj 
his  ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  grati^  his 
curiosity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the  opposite 
page,  declared,  that  from  the  rude  simplicitv  of 
the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  formed  nohler 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  majesty,  than  fVom  the 
laboured  elegance  of  polished  Versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  alwavs  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  easily  obtam  hit 
author's  sense  with  sufficient  certainty ;  and 
among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  very 
small  of  those  who  find  much  in  the  Greek  mot* 
than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  music  of  the  num- 
bers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  th»*  p»-»etical 
translation  or  Eobanus  Hessus,  «>«»  unwearied 
writer  of  Latin  verses  ;  he  b*-'  ihc  French  Ho- 
mers of  La  Valterie  ar*^  Oacier,  and  the  Eng- 
lish  of  Chapman.  TJobhes,  and  Ogilby.  With 
Chapman,  m  t-'s'e  work,  though  now  totally  ne- 
glected «-*ems  to  have  been  popular  almost  to  the 
enf*  o\'  the  last  ccntnr\',  he  had  very  frequent 
consultations,  and  pt^rhaps  never  translated  any 
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•MWge  till  be  had  read  hie  Tenion,  which  in- 
deed be  has  been  sometimes  suspected  of  using 
instead  of  the  original. 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided,  for  the 
Bx  vohunes  would  have  been  very  little  more 
than  six  pamphlets  without  them.  What  the 
mare  perusal  of  the  text  could  sugj^t,  Pope 
wmnted  no  assistance  to  collect  or  methodize ; 
but  more  was  necessary ;  many  pages  were  to 
be  filled,  and  learning  must  supply  materials  to 
wit  and  judgment.  Something  might  be  gather- 
ed from  bacier ;  but  no  man  loveslo  be  indebted 
to  his  contempomries,  and  Dacier  was  accessi- 
ble  to  common  readers.  Eustathius  was  there- 
fore necessarily  consulted.  To  read  Eustathius, 
of  whose  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  version, 
I  suspect  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to 
have  been  able ;  some  other  was  therefore  to  be 
found,  who  had  leisure  as  well  as  abilities  ;  and 
he  was  doubtless  most  readily  employed  who 
would  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  histoiT  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced. 
Brooms,  in  his  preface  to  his  poetois,  declares 
himself  the  cximmentafor  **in  part  upon  the 
niad  i"  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  letter,  pre- 
•erved  in  the  Museum,  that  Broome  was  at  first 
engaged  in  consulting  Eustatliius,  but  that  afler 
a  time,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  desisted ; 
another  man,  of  Cambridge,  was  then  employed, 
who  soon  grew  wearv  of  the  work ;  and  a  third, 
that  was  recommended  by  Thirlby,  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  been  Jortin,  a  man  since  well 
known  to  the  learned  world,  who  complained 
that  Pope,  having  accepted  and  approved  his 
performance,  never  testified  any  curiosity  to  see 
iiim,  and  who  professed  to  have  forgotten  the 
terms  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms  which 
Penton  uses  ore  very  mercantile :  "  I  think  at 
first  sififht  that  his  performance  is  very  com- 
mendable, and  have  sent  word  for  him  to  finish 
the  17th  book,  and  to  send  it  with  his  demands 
for  liis  trouble.  I  have  here  enclosed  the  speci- 
men ;  if  the  rest  come  before  tlie  return,  I  will 
keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order." 

Broome  then  offered  his  service  a  second  time, 
which  was  probably  accepted,  as  they  liod  after- 
wards a  closer  correspondence.  Pamell  contri- 
buted the  life  of  Homer,  wiiich  Pope  found  so 
harsh,  that  he  took  great  pains  in  correcting  it ; 
and  by  his  own  diligence,  with  such  help  as 
kindness  or  money  could  procure  him,  in  some- 
what more  than  five  years  he  completed  his  ver- 
sion of  the  "  Iliad,"  with  t!ic  notes.  He  becjan 
it  in  1712,  his  twenty-fitth  year,  and  concluded 
it  in  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  tra:islating  fifty  lines  a 
day,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  ho  would  have 
brought  his  work  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion. 
The  "  Iliad,"  containing  less  than  sixteen  thou- 
sand series,  mi^ht  have  been  despatched  in  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  davs,  by  fif\y 
▼araes  in  a  dav.  The  notes,  corapifod  with  the 
aaaistance  of  fiis  mercenaries,  could  not  be  sup- 1 
poaed  to  require  more  time  than  the  text.  j 

.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  progress  of 
J  '  Fape  may  aeem  to  have  been  slow ;  but  the  dis- 
tance is  commonly  very  great  between  actual 
performances  and  specnlative  possibility.  It  is 
natural  to  suppcse,  that  as  much  as  Has  been 
done  to-day  may  be  done  to-morrr.w  ;  but  on  the 
tnoTfow,  some  difficulty  omcrges,  or  some  exter- 
nal hiipadlm«it  obstructs.    Indolence,  interrap- 


tion,  business,  and  pleasure,  all  take  their  turns 
of  retardation  ;  andf  every  Ions  work  is  length- 
ened by  a  thousand  causes  &at  con,  and  ten 
thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps 
no  extensive  and  mnltifarious  performance  was 
ever  eftcted  within  the  term  originally  fixed  in 
the  undertaker's  mind.  He  that  runs  against 
time  has  an  antagonist  not  subject  to  casualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  translation, 
though  report  seems  to  have  overrated  it,  was 
such  as  the  world  has  not  often  seen.  The  sub- 
scribers were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five. — 
The  copies  for  which  subscriptions  were  given 
were  six  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  and  only  six 
hundred  and  sixty  were  printed.  For  these 
copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay ;  he  therefore 
received,  including  the  two  hundred  pounds  a 
volume,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  four  shillings  without  deduction,  as  the 
books  were  suppli^  by  Lintot. 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  those  pecuniary  distresses  with 
which,  notwithstanding  lus  popularity,  he  had 
hitherto  straggled.  Cord  Oxford  had  often 
lamented  hb  msqualification  for  public  employ- 
ment, but  never  proposed  a  pension.  While  the 
translation  of  *<  Homer"  was  in  its  progress,  Mr. 
Cragifs,  then  secretary  of  state,  ofier^  to  pro- 
cure him  a  pension,  which,  at  least  durins  his 
ministry,  might  be  enioyed  with  secrecy.  This 
was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  should  be  pressed  with  want  of 
money,  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional  sup- 
plies. Craggs  was  not  long  in  power,  and  was 
never  soUcited  for  money  by  Pope,  who  disdain 
ed  to  beg  what  he  did  not  want 

With  the  product  of  this  subscription,  which 
he  had  too  much  discretion  to  squander,  he  se- 
cured his  future  life  from  want,  by  considerable 
annuities.  The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingu 
ham  was  found  to  have  been  charged  with  firis 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  payable  to  Pope,  which 
doubtless  his  translation  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curioeitT 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  historv  of  thSu 
English  "  Iliad."  It  is  certainly  the  noblest  Ter- 
sion  of  poetry  which  the  worid  has  ever  seen ; 
and  its  publication  must  therefore  be  consider* 
ed  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  tho  annals  of 
learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excel- 
lence and  difficulty  of  this  great  work,  it  must 
be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was  performed, 
and  by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  correct- 
ness. Of  such  an  intellectual  process  the  know- 
ledge has  very  rarely  been  attainable ;  but  hap- 
pily tliere  remains  the  original  copy  of  the 
"Iliad,"  which  being  obtained  byBoIinsbroke 
as  a  curiosity,  descended  from  him  to  Mallet, 
and  is  now,  by  the  solicitation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Maty,  rcposited  in  the  Museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is  written 
upon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  must  have  been  an  inter- 
mediate copy,  that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it 
returned  from  the  press. 

From  the  first  copy  I  have  procured  a  few 
transcripts,  and  shall  exhibit  first  tho  printed 
lines,  distinguished  by  inverted  commas  •  then 
those  of  the  manuscripts^  with  all  their  varia- 
tioDS.    Those  words  which  are  ghran  in  Mict 


fltneeUed  in  the 


ud    dli    WQVdi 


_^ lacWpiMiiiit 

Tli»  bepiinii^  of  thiB  ilmt  book  •uadft  that : 

»Thi  «nA  of  Patons* joQ,  tte  dtailU  iirtif 
<K«UiteOncluwoMLO<Mla^iiiiA    . 
That  wratk  which  hvrra  lo  niiio*t  glooMj  nipk 
ThiMiilioriBiftairchiefti    ' 


Th«  ■wn  r«lldea*r«^  O  OoiMMi,  itac 
Of  all  ih*  woM  1/  Grecet  th«  ftial  vctaft 

Orwisii 
Thtt  ainwitf  wkh  iMrHMW  dNi  thftrhryiln  pMiN 


fluTdw  thady  heU  « ith  ehtoli  vndMir 

*  Whoatlbnfaa,  wkhviad  on  tba  nakad  iha% 
Bavauffaf  doa  and  hoofry  Tnkurta  tota^ 
ftnea  fcaat  aSIUm  aad  Airtdea  aiiofa  > 
■oeh  11W  dM  aovaralfn  doam,  aad  aach  iha  win  aT  JavSi^ 

WhoaaUBBha,.iuibariedini  iba  hoailla  ahan» 
Davourhif  dofa  and  graadjr  Takoraa  Hva, 
flinea  dm  Auideaaiid  AchUloa  anawat 
amdk  waa  tha  aaragalgn  deaoi,  aad  avah  Ihavfllar 
Jdva. 

•Vadara,  O  Mwa,  hi  what  ttl-fttad  hofW. 

tha  laica  airlJh,  fhNB  what  affandad  Fov^l 


faitttB»«a  aott  a  dha  aoniagfam  nyaad, 
Aad  haapiHI  tha  caap  with  monoiafaia  of  tha  daad  | 
Tha  Eiiiff  of  omd  htarararand  nla*  dafV*^ 
Aad  ftr  iba  Kfaii«ii  otfuMo  tha  paopla  dlad.7 

Haclarab  O  Ooddaaa,  what  oOaadad  raar*r 
toiaaiHi  thair rage^  ta that ffl  aanwM  hoarf 

angar  fttaL  haalaai 

yhwhaaMawalf  tha  din  dahaia  pfttcai^d, 
llarea 
avaaia  tha  wroafa  hia  h4iu*d  priaK  aadot^  | 
'  thb  ma  Gad  a  dira  Infbenaa  qinad, 
I  haapM  tha  camp  wkhaOlnonaafihaiMd} 


Taavt^ 
rorthbT 
Aad 

Tha 


^ 


Eiiiff  of  DMn  tha  Baend  Ska  dafjrd. 
for  UM  Uaf*aoflBaca  iha  paopladiad. 

M  rar  CtaTaaa  aaaght  whhcoatlr  fMa  ( 
tta  cadpiivo  daaghiar  ftom  tha  Vkair^ 
tapnliauiiha  vanarabla  Fatharataada, 
Apollo>d  awftal  enalcTw  graca  bis  haooa ; 
By  thaaa  he  bega,  and,  lowly  bandtaf  down, 
Kstenda  the  aeeptra  aod  the  laaral  crowa.*> 

For  Ckryaca  sougbt  by  pretenU  to  rtgain 
cooUy  gifts  10  gafai 
His  captire  daughter  from  the  Victor*s  chain 
Suppliant  iha  Tenerabie  Father  stands, 
Apolk>*s  awful  ensigns  grac*d  his  hsAds. 
BV  these  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  dowa 
Sac  gttldtn  Ktpfre  and  the  laurel  crown, 
Fiaoentsthe  soepirs 

For  Ikeae  at  ensigns  0/  his  Got)  As  ters, 
ns  Chd  that  sends  hts  golden  shafu  sjari 
Then,  low  on  earth,  the  renerable  man, 
Suppliant,  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

*<  He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  ImplorM  for  graca 
The  brother  kinga  of  Airaos*  royal  race : 
Ta  Kings  and  warrior*,  may  your  vowa  be  crowaHl, 
And  Troy»s  pi ood  walls  lie  IsTal  whh  tha  ground ) 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  yourtoila  an  o*ar, 
Sale  to  the  pleasures  of  your  luuiTe  shore.** 

To  all  he  sued,  but  chief  implored  fbr  grata 

The  brother  Kings  of  Atreus*  royal  race  t 

Te  sens  0/  ^reus,  may  your  vows  be  crowa*d, 

kings  sind  warriors 
Tawr  taf^surs,   Ay   th§   Gods  U  aU  pmt  Imbomn 

crown*  df 
So  mas  tht  Oodsyourarms  with  esnqusst  hUss. 
And  Troy's  proud  walla  lie  lava!  with  tha  ground  : 
Till  laid  ' 

•M  crowf*  yomr  UAomrs  with  deserved  smeesss  : 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o»ar. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shon. 

M  But,  ah !  relieve  a  wretched  parent>a  pala. 
And  give  Chryseis  to  these  anas  again ; 


If  Btercy  &U,  yet  let  my  nreeent 

Aad  dreMi  avenging  Fhorbus,  son  of  Jova.** 


"ThaOraaka^fai 
Thapriasiio 


HotaoAaridaai  ha.wMkllH|ypridB, 
Bapato^iha  aBCfa  Bk%  vSTom  laf 

Baaafd,thaafadaAakjfliatMiaa. 

Tks  fmtksr  smU,  As  gaaawaa  Urnktr  riki 
Tto  aeoapi  tha  noMBt'aiid  Miaaaa  *a  M>| 


Bka,i 

(HaiaBiha^yiaau 

Of  thew  Ham,  sad  of  tl«»  tAslslnAbftdu 

I  am  told  that  iImw  was  — '  ^  * 


BMca  Tanody  aad  ■BMna 
latioiia. 
Thebeginiiipgqf  theaecwJbotikTBriBS 


Tbe  begtimiiig  or  Uw  SMoad  bookTBiiss  fiHf 
fittfefrom  tfw  printed  pan  aad  is  tlMNfenw 
dowawiUKmtaiMuralM;  the  ftw  diVraiQBidB 
not  leqobe  U>  be  elabotatelj  dbfla jed. 

aliaahig  alaap  had  aaM  a 


SCialeh«d 
Tha 


All  hat  tha  avar-waKhftd  aya  or 
Ta  taOBOv  ThaiiaP  aea  hahaads 
And  alaaaa  Iha  Oiaaka  fai 
ThanUdiaaaavisrphaaa 


maad,H|falaailih 
ISdwSiinMaA. 


Ii  an  hli  Mona  M>  ihadMty  pirfa. 

MB  lla  flv^  gIfMihim  SiMiy 

■aaf*Biiow 

Tha toSy  wagaar  wMa  anidad  Tnf% 


FW  now  no  Bora  te  Ooda  wSh  ftia 
At  JaBO*a  aalt  Iha  ha«T>a(y  Aaloaa  aaS. 
Dam  ucilon  hspers  Car  yan  daroiad  waU 


And  Boddbig  Ilium  waha  Iha  1 
InTocation  to  tbe  oatalogne  of  diipa. 

**  Say,  Vbglns,  aeatad  round  the  ibraaa  dtrtMk 
An-knowing  Ooddesaea !  hnmortal  Niaa  I 
Sbice   Earth*a 

hebrht. 
And  Hell^abyaa,  bide 


iWe,  wretched  mortala !  lost 
lul  * 


gueas  by  rumour,  and  hut  boast  wa  know,) 
Oh !  say  what  heroes,  ilr*d  by  thbator  Abm, 
Or  urg*d  by  wrongs,  to  Troy'a  deatraction  caaa  I 
To  count  them  all  demands  a  thousand  tnngaaa, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  hmgs.** 

Now,  Vir^n  Ooddeaaea,  Immoital  Niaa. 
nd Olympus*  heav>nlysa      •    -• 


That  round 

Who   aee   through   Heav>n  aad   Euth, 
profound. 

And  all  thinga  know,  and  all  tbbiga  can 

Relate  what  armlea  sought  the  Trojaa  land. 
What  mulona  folk>w*d,  and  what  chiaft  eomi 
(For  doubtful  (kme  distracts  maaktaid  balow. 


And  Bothing  can  we  teU  and  nothing  kaow :) 
WHhout  your  aU.  to  count  the  nnaoBubar'd  cnda, 
A  thouaand  aoutha,  a  thouaand  toagaaa  Whca  ari^ 


Bosk  T.  9.  1. 


«  But  Pallaa  now  Tydldaa*  aoul  hiapiraa, 
FiUa  wkh  her  force,  and  wanna  wHh  all  bar  flni| 
Above  the  Greeks  his  daathlaaa  fhme  mralaa. 
And  crown  her  hero  whh  distfaigaMi'd  pralaai 
High  on  his  hehn  celestial  ligbtnhigaplay. 
His  beamy  aliield  emits  a  living  ray ; 
The  unwearied  blaze  Inceasam  streanu  auupBaay 
Like  the  red  star  that  Area  tha  aatamaal  aUaa.** 


But  Pallas  now  Tydidaa'  aoul  iaaptoaa, 
FUla  with  bar  rage^  aad  wanaa  wkh  alll 


all  Bar  i 
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O^r  all  tee  OtmIu  decrvM  hU  fiune  to  nlM, 
Abore  Um  OimIu  her  warriofs  fiune  lo  ralee, 

his  deathiesa 
And  crown  her  hero  with  imtnortal  prabe ; 

di*iinrui«h'd 
JMght  from  hie  be«mj  ereef  the  lif htnlnffs  {riaj, 

mid  on  helm 

From  hie  broad  buckler  flaehM  the  living  raj } 
Hlfh  on  hie  helm  celeatial  lixhtninge  play. 
Hi*  beamr  ehield  emit?  a  livm?  ray  ; 
The  Ooddeee  with  her  breath  the  flames  siiitpUes, 
Briifht  as  the  star  whiise  fires  in  Autumn  rise ; 
Her  breath  divine  thick  streaming  flames  suppUea, 
Bright  a4  the  star  that  flres  the  autumnal  skiee : 
The  unwearied  blase  Incessant  streams  supplies, 
Like  the  red  sur  that  flres  the  autumnal  skies : 

*'  When  flrsc  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight, 

And  bathM  in  ocean,  shoots  a  keener  light. 

Such  fflorie:*  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestowM, 

Such  rrnm  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd ; 

Onwanl  she  driven  him,  furious  to  engage. 

Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  ihicKe«t  rage.** 

When  flresh  ho  rears  his  radiant  orb  (o  sight, 
And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  lUht. 
Brigiiiaa  the  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies. 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  seas  and  skies ; 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  be^ttow'u. 
Such  sparkling  rays  from  her  bright  armour  flnw'd : 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow  d ; 
Onward  she  driven  him  htadlong  to  engago, 

furious 
Where  the  tear  bleedn^  and  where  the/ercrs/  rage, 
fight  burns  thicken 

**  The  <K)D9  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  whhout  a  fnuli ; 
In  Vulcan*a  fane  the  father's  days  were  led 
The  sons  hi  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  ;'* 

There  lived  a  Trojan — Dares  was  his  name. 
The  priest  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame; 
The  sons  of  Dares  first  th '  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  prien,  hut  rich  without  a  fault. 

CoHclution  of  Book  viii.  r.  €87. 

*  As  when  the  monn.  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O  "r  Heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  dtiturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  n  cloud  o^err.ut^  the  solemn  scene, 
Around  her  throne  the  vivll  nianets roll, 
And  stars  uiinumberd  jnM  the  glowing  pole  ; 
0*er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
\nU  i:p  ^  ith  si:Ter  every  mountain's  head ; 
Th  :i  »hine  rhe  val-s,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  fliNnl  of  glory  bur^if  from  all  the  skies ; 
The  conscJoiM  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sijht. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  U'cful  light. 
Sii  many  flames  before  pruud  lliou  bl  ize. 
And  lighten  glimm'ring  Xanthuj  with  their  ny*  ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fir*!s 
Ol^am  on  the  wall? .  and  tremble  on  the  Fptrrs. 
A  thousand  piles  ti  •  dusky  horrors  irild, 
A  d  shiioi  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field. 
F\t}  fifty  guards  earh  flaming  pile  aiter.d, 
Wboee  'umber*d  arms  by  fits  thick  flashes  ^end  ; 
Lntkl  neifh  the  coursers  o'er  the  he.ipi  of  cum, 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  ridng  morn.'* 

A«  when  in  stillness  of  the  siUnt  nichtt 

Ka  when  the  moon  in  all  her  luMre  hrL'ht ; 

\j  wh»nthe  m<ion,  refulgent  la.npofni.'ht. 

O  mr  Hee.v'n's  eh.ar  azure  »A"/*  hfr  s'Vr^r  light ; 

pu'a  ^reads      sirred 

.li  KJl!  in  air  the  iremKlin?  lu^ir--  "of. :, 
A-.lof'erhs  goIJe  i  iKM-dcr  \hot*i  .1  flo-^l ; 
W»t*o  «9  fwee  fnte  dinurb*  th-  Je'p  9^re.'^e, 

r.'4  a  hrPMth 
AaJ  »o4mr'.fii  I  o'ercatw  the  $  A'rtr.n  *cer,e  ; 

•foca 
A--  ai-i  her  rurcr  throne  t'-e  plar.«-  if  low 
Aai  san  ortn'tmberd  cremHlmg  b-ani?  besiow  : 
Aramtmi  Ncr  throne  the  rirt.i  planets  r-dl, 
A*.i  «*rf  vAAuir.iier'd  ri-'J  the  glnwinc  pn]e; 
C.-vu  f  ?2:as  'f  .i/'*  -'tr  the  dark  trees  are  wren. 

f.'tr  ih"?  '!irk  tru*"*  a  yei>«;  aif^u-. 
O""?  ■.I*  -Itrk  v**«  1  v^.'i'iwtr  •/■'•/i  ihey  sii*-c, 

A*;  'ja  wjci.  "tiv«ra::  the  r%»umla''»  fara^ 
&«.!;«  i*.  :.Tt:  every  iiio*irjar.'s  Wawc 


The  valleys  open,  and  the  forests  rise, 
The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise^ 
All  nature  stands  revcaPd  bePire  nur  eyes ; 
A  fl'iod  of  glory  bursts  from  nil  the  skies. 
The  conscioua  sheidienl,  joyful  at  the  sight. 
Eves  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light 
The  conscious  »teama,  rejoicing  at  the  »ght, 
ahephenl:^,  gazing  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  vivid  light, 
glorious 
iWful 
Bo  many  flames  before  Me  nary  blaze, 

proud  Ilion 
And  lighten  gllmm'rlnff  Xanthus  with  their  rayi  j 
Wide  o'er  tho  fieldj  to  Trf»v  cxtc.ul  the  gleama, 
And  tip  the  disrnut  tf))ircs  with  fainter  beams ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  dijiani  fires 
Gild  the  hich  wall«,  Uiid  tremble  on  the  spires  1 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  aiid  tremble  on  the  spires ) 
A  thousand  fires,  at  Ui!<t:int  station*,  bright. 
Gild  the  dark  pro^jMct,  and  dispci  the  night 

Of  thftsff  ppociinons,  every  mnii  who  hascuRi- 
vated  poetry,  or  who  dcH^htit  to  trace  tho  mind 
from  tho  nidcness  of  its  fir^t  conceptions  to  the 
elejErance  of  its  lant,  will  naturallv  desire  a  greater 
nuiiil)er;  but  moj»t  other  rencfers  arc  already 
tired,  and  [  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and 
philosopher. 

The  "Hind"  was  published  volume  by  to 
lume,  ns  the  translation  procoede<l ;  the  four  first 
books  appt^ared  in  17iri.  Tho  expectation  of 
this  work  was  imdoubtodly  hisrli,  and  every 
man  who  had  connfcterl  liisnnmo  with  criticism 
or  pootry  was  desirous  of  such  int«.dli^»nce  as 
might  enable  him  to  talk  ii[>on  the  popular  topic. 
Malifax,  who,  by  liavin^  boon  first  a  poet  and 
then  a  patron  of  poetry,  had  af'qiiired  the  ri^ht 
of  bf'in?a  jiidcro,  wan  willinsr  toh'-ar  H)me  books 
while  they  were  y-t  unpublished.  Of  this  re- 
hearsal Popo  afterward"*  gave  the  following  tc 
count  :• 

**  Tho  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pre 
tender  to  tasto  thin  really  possessed  of  it.  Whcii 
I  had  (ini»h'»d  t'lo  two  or  tnrcc  first  books  of  my 
translation  of  th»  *  Iliad,'  that  lord  desired  to 
have  the  plea<tur.?  of  hearing  thom  read  at  hit 
house — Addison,  Concfrevo,  and  Cjarth,  wwe 
there  at  the  rradinjsr.  lii  four  or  five  pluces.  Lord 
Halifax  stoppt-^l  rhe  very  rivilly,  and  with  a 
speech  each  timt*  of  muchtlio  Main«{  kind,  »I  bew 
vour  pardon,  Mr.  l*opo:  but  there  is  somcthinf 
in  that  pas«ai,'o  that  does  not  rpiitc  pUsa*^  Dj- 
Be  so  ffood  a VI  to  mark  thf  pUc-*-,  and  eowio* ' 
a  liltb?  at  your  leisure,  I  urn  awr«r  yjn  «s«(  w- 
it  a  little  t'urn.'  I  rHiirii«;rf  from  J>ofd  T 
with  Pr.  fiarth,  in  his  #:b:iri'i*  -  aiiO.  ■■  1 
ffoiii^  alon?*  wa*  ks^pij*  I'*  Ui*.  ihwaiu'  ; 
lord  bad  j.-iid  m*'  uiio-t  u  jfv:*' «s«  ^4 
by  such  \tn,^  irn'!  y«-o«f* 
bad   be«*T  f-ii-ilr,if.y  €**•••   •■-• 

that  crfT  T,'I'."   Ill     m/Mmivr  « 
Oaft"?i  i»»ip*»'    ii»-aftj:'  «•  ^* 
•aid.  I  ieuJ  tf*    u'--  i««*  «p*^ 
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tha  ait  of  obtainioff  the  accumulated  honour, 
both  of  what  he  had  published  and  of  what  he 
had  suppresned. 

In  ttus  vear  his  father  died  suddenly,  in  his 
•trent^-Bfth  year,  having  passed  twenty-nine 
jaars  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but  by  the 
character  which  his  son  has  given  him.  If  the 
BMney  with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by 
himself,  he  had  traded  very  successfully  in  times 
when  sudden  riches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  *' Iliad"  was  at  last 
oompleted  in  1720.  The  splendour  and  success 
of  this  work  raised  Pope  many  enemies,  thaten- 
daavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities.  Burnet, 
who  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion, censured  him  in  a  piece  called  "Homer^ 
idea,"  before  it  was  published.  Ducket  likewise 
•adeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous.  Dennis 
was  the  perpetual  persecutor  of  all  his  studies. 
But,  whoever  his  cntics  were,  their  writinjf  s  are 
lost;  and  the  names  which  are  preserved  are 
preserved  in  the  **  Dunciad." 

In  this  disastrous  year  (1720)  of  national  in- 
fiituation,  when  more'  riches  than  Peru  can  boast 
wore  expected  from  the  Soutli  Sea,  when  the 
contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every  ntind,  and 
Q?en  poets  panted  allor  wealtli,  Pope  was  seized 
with  the  unu-ersal  passion,  and  ventured  some 
of  his  money.  The  stock  rose  in  its  price  ;  and 
for  a  while  ne  tliou^ht  hiinselt'  the  lord  of  thou- 
■ands.  But  this  dream  uf  happiness  did  not 
last  long ;  and  ho  B*^ms  to  have  waked  soon 
enough  to  get  clear  with  tlie  loss  of  what  he  once 
thouffht  himself  to  haw  won,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  published  some  select  poems  of 
his  friend  Dr.  PanicU,  with  a  very  elegant  de- 
dication to  the  Earl  of  Oxtbrd ;  who,  u(\er  all 
,lus  stru^ffles  and  danirerj«,  then  lived  in  retire- 
ment, sulf  under  the  frown  of  a  victorious  fac- 
tion, who  could  take  no  picajiiiire  in  hearing  his 
praise. 

He  pave  tiie  same  y.:ir(I^JJ)  an  ♦  iliiion  of! 
Shakspeare.     His  nauir  ua-  now  of    o  imuh  i 
authority,  that  Tom:<o:i  t'.iujnhi  liij|js.i;o.»lillo:l, 
by  annexintr  it,  t..dciaa:iil  a  -^'iSs.  ii|»iijiM  of  >i\ 
guineas  f^r   Sijakspoan*,-  plavs  in   .-jv   ipmrto 
volumes:   nor  did  his  rxiMN-tatiori  luiioli  (.iective 
liim;  for,  of  sevf'ii  IniiHln -1  aiul  tit\y  wbiili  hv  ' 
printed,  he   dispc.scj   a    H"  M    mun!».  r  nt  the  ' 
price  proposrd.^  The  r.  i-utaUon  of  tliat  edition 
indeed  sunk  atVrwards  m)  low,  that  one  hnn-  , 
dred  and  forty  c«>}ics  wore  st-ld  at  sixteen  shil- 
lincs  earli. 

On  thi.<  uiidertakiiiif,  to  which  Pope  was  in- 
duced by  u  reuard  of  ;v.o  hundred  and  sr\tn- 
toen  {Hounds  twelvi:  shillii^  ■<».  \\v  srcrns  never  lo 
have  rt'tlortcd  afterx^aro-  wiiiunit  Nrxation ;  for 
The<»l)al.l,  a  niai  «.f  li-:.\\  dili'j.'nce,  uifh  ver\- 
slender  powiT:,  fir^t,  i:)  a  b.M.k  called  ^v^hak- 
spcarc  lloston  d,"  a-rl  ii-i  iit  a  furnial  odition, 
dclt'clcd  his  licfici^Mio.  ?  \\:i'n  al!  I'.ic  in.-Hilt'iice  of 
victon- ;  ar.J,  a>  I,,'  was  now  hijh  t  nough  to  be  ' 
feared  and  liat od,  Th^  ol)ald  had  from  others  all . 
the  help  that  could  ho  j-upplitd  by  tlie  desire  of 
humbling  a  han^-lity  ciiarartor. 

From  this  tinu'  P'opo  hx amo an  enemv  to  edi- 
tors;, collators,  ronuncntators.  and  vtTbal  crilivs :  ' 
and  hoped  to  pr.-?ua.i«-  •'»    w..rl.l,  t!jat  ho  inU- 
rarrie.1  in  this  uril .  rtaki  )_•  ..  :i  v  :»y  having.'  a  mind 
too  c^v^at  t'  r  su.'.i  :nini.:c  ti..;  'oyiiif^nt. 

Pop     ; .    bi<  e.'i:  on    ua.li.'.Jleilv  did  r..a.i¥  '. 


things  wrong,  and  left  many  thtngs  midoiie; 
but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  praiao. 
He  was  the  first  that  knew,  at  least  the  first  that 
told,  by  what  helpa  the  text  might  be  iiopioTed. 
If  he  inspected  the  eariy  editions  negligently,  be 
taught  others  to  be  more  accurate.  In  lua  pffuee 
he  expanded  with  great  skill  and  elegancs  the 
character  which  hM  been  given  of  Shakapnaio 
by  Drydcn ;  and  he  drew  the  pubttc  attiention 
upon  his  works  whichy  though  often  mentiooedf 
had  been  little  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  "lUad,**  re> 
solving  not  to  let  the  general  kindneaa  oool, 
he  published  proposals  tor  a  tranaUtioii  of  the 
*' Odyssey,''  in  nve  volumes,  for  five  ginneaa. 
He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  hsTe  asso- 
ciates  m  his  labour,  being  either  weary  with  toil- 
ing upon  another's  thoughts,  or  having  beard,  as 
RufiThcad  relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had 
already  begun  the  work,  and  liking  better  to 
have  them  confederates  tnan  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had 
''translated"  the  "Odyssev,"  as  be  had  said  of 
the  ''lliud,"  he  says,  that  lie  had  «<  underUken** 
a  traniilation ;  and'  in  the  proposals  the  subscript 
tion  id  said  to  be  not  solely  for  his  own  use,  but 
for  that  of  *'  two  of  his  friends  who  hare  aanstai 
him  in  tliis  work." 

In  1723,  while  ho  was  engased  in  thn  new 
version,  lie  appeared  before  the  Locda  at  the  me- 
morable trial  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  with  whom 
he  had  livf.-d  in  great  familiarity  and  fi^uent 
correspondence.  Atterbury  had  hooestlj  le- 
commended  to  liim  the  study  of  the  popiatT  con- 
troversy, in  hope  of  his  conversion ;  to  which 
Pope  answered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  nmch 
recommend  his  principles  or  his  judgiuent  In 
questions  and  projects  of  learning  Uiey  agreed 
better.  He  w  as  tMUlcd  at  the  trial  to  gi\c  an  ac- 
count of  Attcrburj's  domestic  life  and  private 
craplovinent,  that  it  uiiffht  appear  how  little  time 
he  had  hft  tor  plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to 
utter,  and  in  tluise  f«  w  he  made  several  blunders^ 

His  UtttTs  to  AltiThury  express  the  uttnost 
esteem,  t»Mi.:  Tnes.-:,  and  gratitude;  "perhaps," 
says  he,  "it  is  not  only  in  this  world  that  I 
may  have  cauFc  to  renieinbrr  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
elie?tcr.'*  Al  tlieir  last  interview  in  tlie  Tower, 
Atterbnry  prcsenteil  him  with  a  Bible.* 

Of  the  '*  ( )dys.«»ey"  Poj>e  translated  only  twelve 
hooks  ;  the  rest  wt.re  the  work  of  Broome  and 
Fenton ;  the  notes  were  written  wliolly  by 
Broom^'.  who  was  not  over-lil»erally  rewardecL 
The  public  was  earL-fully  kept  i^iorant  of  the 
seve.al  shares;  and  an  account  was  subjoined 
at  the  conclusion  which  is  now  known  not  to 
he  true. 

The  lirst  ropy  n\  Fope*s  hot.k^,  with  thc*^  of 
Fenton,  tie  !•»  he soi  n  in  ilie  M useuni.  Tiie  parts 
of  Pope  are  less  iiiterlincd  than  the  '^lliad,**  and 
the  latter  hooks  of  the  *•  Iliad"  less  than  the 
ibnner.  He  crew  dexterous  by  practice,  and 
every  sheet  enabled  him  to  w  rite  the  next  with 
more  facihty.  The  books  of  Fenton  have  rerr 
few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope.  Those  of 
Broome  have  not  been  tound;  but  Pope  com- 
plained, a**  it  i**  rrix)rtod,  tlial  he  had  nmch  troo- 
hle  in  rorretliuj:  tliem. 

•  Tlir  fii»'  Mr.  Gr.vc*  oi  C!  'TcrT-  "^  ::."  rr.xr  v.s,  ifej* 
this  li.bU  \v.i««  a't-Twyr*!?  u«-vi  i/.  :"■«.  i*-ir^l  of  Frio^ 

C»rk.     Dr.  AVrr'jr.rt.n  pr^^^j^lv  rrc-cauxl  u  to  Mr  !• 
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His  contract  with  Lintot  was  the  same  as 
for  the  ^  Iliad,"  except  that  only  one  hundred 
pounds  wefe  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volamc. 
The  number  of  subscribers  were  fne  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred 
and  nineteen ;  so  that  his  pmfit,  when  he  had 
paid  his  assistants,  was  still  very  consider- 
able. The  work  was  finished  in  1725 ;  and 
from  that  time  he  resolved  to  make  no  more 
timnslations. 

The  sale  did  not  answer  Lintot's  expectation ; 
and  he  then  pretended  to  discover  something  of 
fraud  in  Pope,  and  cotumenced  or  threatens  a 
suit  in  Chancery. 

On  the  English  ^*  Odyssey'*  a  criticism  was 
published  by  Spence,  at  that  time  prelector  of 
poetry  at  Oxford ;  a  man  whose  learning  was 
not  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very 
powerful.  His  criticism,  however,  was  com- 
inonlv  just.  What  ho  thought,  he  tliought 
rightly ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended  by 
bis  coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  the 
first  experience  of  a  critic  without  malevolence, 
who  thought  it  as  much  his  duty  to  display  beau- 
ties as  expose  faults ;  whoceu:iured  with  respect 
and  praised  with  alacrity. 

Withtliis  criticism  Pope  was  so  little  offended, 
that  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer, 
who  lived  with  him  from  that  time  in  great  fami- 
liarity, attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  com- 
piled memorials  of  his  conversation.  The  regard 
of  Pope  recommended  him  to  the  great  and  pow- 
erful ;  and  he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments 
in  the  diurch. 

^ot  long  after,  Popo  was  rctu miner  home 
from  a  viitt  in  a  friend's  coach,  whicli,  in  pass- 
ing a  bridge,  was  overturned  into  the  water: 
the  windows  were  closed,  and  beins  unable  to 
ibrce  them  open,  he  was  in  danger  of  immediate 
death,  when  Che  postillion  snatched  him  out  by 
breaking  the  glass,  of  which  the  fragments  cut 
two  of  his  fingers  in  such  a  manner  that  he  lost 
their  use. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him 
a  letter  of  consolation.  He  bad  bncn  entertained 
by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he  talked  with  so 
much  grossness,  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from 
the  room.  Pope  discovered  by  a  trick  that  he 
was  a  spy  for  the  court,  and  never  considered 
him  as  a  man  worthy  of  confidence. 

Ho  soon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with  Swift, 
who  was  then  in  England,  to  pubhsh  three  vo- 
lumes of  Miscellanioi,  in  which  among  other 
things  he  inserted  iho  *'  Memoirs  of  a  Parish 
Clerk,"  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  importance  in  his 
own  History,  and  n  "  Debate  upon  Black  and 
White  Horses,"  writtt':i  in  all  the  formalities  of 
a  legal  proces.*,  l»y  the  ussistanco,  as  is  said,  of 
Mr.  Foitescuc,  iifterwards  Mast';r  of  the  Rolls. 
IVu/Core  these  Mir:cellatUL*s  la  a  prefai-e  signed  by 
Swift  and  Pope,  but  apparentl v  written  liy  Pope  ; 
iu  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantic 
complaint  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  au- 
thors by  the  clandestine  seizure  and  sale  of  their 
papers.  He  tells  in  tragic  strains,  how  "the 
eabinets  of  the  sick,  and  uie  closets  of  the  dead, 
have  been  broken  open  and  ransacked ;"  as  if 
those  violences  were  often  committed  for  papers 
of  uncertain  and  accidental  value  which  are 
rarely  provoke<l  by  real  treasures;  as  if  epi- 
grams and  essays  were  in  danger  where  gold  and 
diamonda  are  safe.    A  cat  booted  for  blsrou^k 


is,  according  to  Pope's  account,  but  the  emblem 
of  a  wit  winded  by  booksellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  some  attes- 
tation ;  for  the  same  year  tlie  Letters  written  by  ^ 
him  to  Mr.  Cromwell  in  his  youth  were  sold  by 
Mrs.  Thomas,  to  Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  these  Miscellanies  was  first  published  the 
"Art of  Sinking  in  Poetry,**  which,  by  such  a 
train  of  consequences  as  usually  passes  in  lite- 
rary quarrels,  gave  in  a  short  time,  according  to 
Pope's  account,  occasion  to  the  "Dunciad." 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to  put 
Atterbury's  advice  m  practice :  and  showed  nil 
satirical  powers  by  publishing  the  "  Dunciad,** 
one  of  his  greatest  and  most  elaborate  perform- 
ances, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  smk  into 
contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been 
attacked,  and  some  others  whom  he  thought 
unable  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  ho  accused  of  ingratitude ;  bat 
whose  real  crime  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
having  revised  '*  Shakspeare"  more  happily  than 
himself  This  satire  had  the  efiect  which  ha 
intended,  by  blasting  the  characters  which  it 
touched.  Ralph,  who,  unnecessarily  interposing 
in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  subsequent  edi* 
tion,  complained  that  for  a  time  he  was  in 
danger  of  starving,  as  the  booksellers  had  no 
longer  any  confidence  in  his  capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and 
slow ;  the  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  littla 
understood  by  common  readers.  Many  of  the 
allusions  required  illustration  ;  the  names  ware 
often  expresspd  only  by  the  initial  and  final  let* 
ters,  and,  if  they  had  been  printed  at  length, 
were  such  as  few  had  known  or  recollected. 
The  subject  itself  had  nothing  generally  interest- 
ing, for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know  that  ona 
or  another  scribbler  was  a  dunce  7  If,  thereforflL 
it  had  been  possible  for  those  who  were  attacked 
to  conceal  tneir  pain  and  their  resentment,  the 
"  Dunciad"  might  have  made  its  way  very  slowly 
in  the  world. 

This,  however  was  not  to  be  expected :  every 
man  is  of  importance  to  himself,  and  therefore^ 
in  his  own  opinion,  to  others ;  and,  supposing 
the  world  already  acquainted  with  all  his  plea- 
sures and  his  pains,  is  perhaps  the  first  to  pub- 
hsh injuries  or  misfortunes,  which  had  never 
been  known  unless  related  by  himself,  and  at 
which  those  that  hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for 
no  man  svmpathixes  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity. 

The  history  of  the  "  Dunciad"  is  very  mi- 
nutely related  by  Pope  himself  in  a  dedication 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlesex,  in  the  name 
of  Savage. 

"I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  'Dunces'  (for  ao 
it  has  been  commonly  called)  which  began  in  tha 
year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730. 

"  When  Dr.  Snift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it 
proper,  for  reasons  specified  in  the  preface  to 
their  Miscellanies,  to  publish  such  little  piecea 
of  theirs  as  had  casually  got  abroad,  there  wao 
added  to  them  the  *  Treatise  of  the  Bathos,'  or  the 
*  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.'  It  happened  that, 
in  one  chapter  of  this  piece,  the  several  specioa 
of  bad  poets  were  ranged  in  classes,  to  which 
wfcre  prefixed  almost  all  the  letters  of  the  alphas 
bet,  (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  random ;)  but 
such  was  the  number  of  poeU  eminent  in  that 
art,  that  tome  one  or  other  took  every  letter  to 
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himself;  all  fell  into  to  iriolent  a  fory  that,  for 
half  a  year  or  more,  the  common  newspapers 
(in  most  of  which  thoy  had  some  property,  as 
being  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  most 
ahusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could 
possibly  devise ;  a  liberty  no  ways  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  those  people,  and  in  those  papers, 
that,  for  many  years  during  the  uncontrolled 
license  of  the  press,  had  aspersed  almost  all  the 
great  characters  of  the  age ;  and  this  with  im- 
punity, their  own  persons  and  names  being 
utterly  secret  and  obscure. 

"  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that  he 
had  now  some  opptortunity  of  doing  good  by 
detecting  and  dragging  into  light  these  common 
•oemiea  of  mankmd ;  since,  to  invaUdate  this 
universal  slander,  it  sufficed  to  show  what  con- 
temptible men  were  the  authors  of  it.  He  was 
not  without  hopes  that  by  manifesting  the  dul- 
ness  of  those  who  had  only  malice  to  rec-om- 
mend  them,  either  the  booksellers  would  not 
find  their  account  in  employing  them,  or  the 
men  themselves,  when  discovered,  want  courage 
to  proceed  in  so  unlawful  an  occupation.  This 
it  was  tliat  gave  birth  to  the  <  Duiiciad ;'  and  he 
thought  it  a  happiness,  that,  by  the  late  flood 
of  slander  on  himself,  he  had  acquired  such  a 
peculiar  right  over  their  names  as  was  necessary 
to  this  design. 

^  On  the  12th  of  March,  1729,  at  St  James's, 
fhat  poem  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Ctueen 
(who  had  before  been  pleased  to  read  it)  by  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole :  and, 
■ome  days  after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken 
and  dispersed  by  several  noblemen  and  persons 
of  the  first  distinction. 

"It  is  certainly  a  true  obsenation,  that  no 
people  are  so  impatient  of  censure  as  those  who 
are  the  greatest  slanderers,  which  wa?  wonder- 
fully oxeinplifiod  on  thi?  occasion.  On  the  dav 
the  book  was  first  vended,  a  crowd  of  aiithoi^ 
besieged  the  sliop;  entreaties,  a<l vices,  threat.-* 
of  law  and  battery,  nay,  t  rio^  <>t'  treason,  were 
all  employed  to  hinder  the  cominir  out  ot'  the 
'Ehmciad:'  on  the  other  pide  the  iKwkpcUers 
ana  hawkers  made  as  ureat  efHirts  to  procure 
it.  AVhat  could  a  few  poor  authors  do  asrainst 
so  CTcat  a  majority  as  the  public  ?  Tliere  was 
no  stopping  a  current  with  a  fipL'er;  so  uut  it 
came. 

**  Many  ludicrous  circumstances  attenrh^l  it. 
The  *  Dunces'  (tor  l»y  this  name  thvv  \\.Te 
called)  held  weekly  clul».-«,  to  consult  ot'  ho>iiii- 
ties  against  the  author:  one  wn»te  a  lettrr  t«i  a 
great  minister,  a«>urinii  hiin  Mr.  Pope  wa'j  the 
greatest  eu'Mnv  the  i:.»vem:n-nt  had:  an  1  r.M- 
oth"r  brought  hi'*  iinaire  in  rlav,  to  execute  liwn 
in  f  tfisry  ;  >vil«i  which  sad  H>rt  t".t'>ati'«ract.on  tiie 
gentl  ';ii..«n  w-r    .i  little  comtorfvd.  ; 

"Som»»f:tlseelitions..f  til.  l.o<»khavincan  o'.vl  ! 
in  their  tro.iti-^pifvc,  t'v^  true  ou",  Im  distinguish 
It,  U\r<[  in  l-is  stead  an  a-s  la'l«u  wifli  cuth  »rs.  j 
Th.^1  another  surr.  jnitious   one  h«  inj  printe.I 
with  tho  sam*'  as«.  the  new  e<:ition  in  octnv.^  r '-  • 
turned  for  distinction  t«)  the  nwl  a-iain.     }]•  r>  i 
ar.K-e   a    «Tr,-at   conf  st  r.t'  b  oks  'l.'r-«   a^ains* 
bookseller*,  and  ariwi::-  iiv»nt<  rL-«in'=T  ad\er- 
lis*»ment«:   so:ri-  n  «...:o'ii:  n-iin?  t.«*^  etlili.vj  or" 
th»  owK  and  oth-  rs  tue  i.-.:i.  ..i  i  :"  i f  ;,c<  :   "  ' 
whir!*  nav)  \»  thoy  came  t,»  b;.'  t?i?ti^j:;iri:n  .  :■■ 
the  jreai  honour*  aiJD  of  the  genii  "."^on  c.f  tS^ 
•  Dunoiad.'  -  t 


Pope  appears  hy  thb  Burati?e  to  htie  omi- 
templaied  his  victory  over  the  "  DunceiP'  with 
great  exultation  and  such  was  his  delight  in 
the  tumult  which  he  had  raised,  that  for  a  whik 
his  natural  sensibiUty  was  suspended,  and  he 
read  reproaches  and  invectives  without  emotion, 
considering  them  only  as  the  neeeaauy  effects  of 
that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  given. 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed,  t&at  by  his 
own  confession,  he  was  the  aggressor,  for  no- 
body believes  that  the  letters  in  the  "  Bathos** 
were  placed  at  random ;  and  it  may  be  disco- 
vered that,  when  he  thinks  himsaif  eoooealed, 
he  indul^res  the  common  vanity  of  common  men, 
and  triumphs  in  those  distinctions  which  be  had 
affected  to  despise.  He  is  proud  that  his  book 
was  presented  to  the  Ring  and  Q^oeen  bv  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  he  is 
proud  that  they  had  icad  it  before ;  he  is  pnsud 
that  the  edition  was  uken  off  by  the  nobility 
and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  edition  of  which  he  speaks  was,  I  heUeve, 
that  which,  by  telling  in  the  text  the  names,  and 
in  the  notes  the  characters,  of  those  whom  he 
had  satirised,  was  made  intelligible  and  divert- 
ing. The  critics  had  now  declared  their  appro- 
bation of  tlH^  plan,  and  the  conunon  reader  bqgan 
to  like  it  without  fear ;  those  who  were  stran- 
gers to  petty  literatun*,  and  therefore  unaMe  to 
decipher  initials  and  blanks,  hnd  now  names  and 
persons  brought  wiihin  their  view,  and  delighted 
m  the  visible  effect  of  those  shafts  of  malice 
which  they  had  liiilicrto  contemplated  as  Uwt 
into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fresh  provocation  now  given 
him,  rcncweil  the  enmity  which  had  for  a  time 
been  appca.sed  by  mutual  civilities ;  and  pub- 
lished rt»marks  which  he  bad  till  then  suppressed, 
upon  "The  Ra|.e  of  fhe  L'^ck."  Many  mo:f 
irnunb!»'d  in  sec;et,  or  ver.teil  their  re>eutmeiil 
in  the  nowspaj>er^  by  ej>:t:rani'*  or  invectives. 

Duokrt,  iini. .  d.  I'tii.j  uRnliun.d  as  lov!:;.* 
Burnet  wiMi  "j-j-ms  p:i>>!,i!;/'  prc'cnded  \\>  '. 
his  ni'^ral  cjiarict.r  wa"  injinxt',  oiul  I'.r  *•  i  . 
time  dtolanti  liis  resfibiti«  n  to  lak- Vtn2?/»n  v 
wiih  ri  ci.diT'-l.  15. .t  1'.  pe  ipi^euM'.!  liin.  ly 
rbaiiiriiii:  "]»i',HT'5  j  as  i-  n''  •  •  *' c  rdi.-^l  fM:ni- 
ship:'*  and  by  a  iff".  i:i  w'.i.  h  l.v  vi  licmt  nt:\ 
disci  iiii:s  ihr-  i:r-!:jT  i.iv  <»t*  ii:e.uii:'^  iijijmteci  to 
lb.'*  lirst  expre->i.  n. 

Aintn  IJiM,  wi-.  v  ^>  . .  j  r  ^t- i>:c.l  r-s  djviurr 
lor  I'-e  iiri/.r*,  e\*  ;.-:•  ;•  •  '.  wih  P'"'-  •-  ^i  a  mail- 
U'.  r  s>  inuf'i  >ut  f-r!"-.'  t  •  lui  ;.:e.i::  s'i.cii.^tJo: , 
il-a*  P«>jo  \\;k'  rt  'jnJ  J>  «• -tal;  ai:.i  5:i»:tll-\ 
s.^nu  .in.' V  u. '  ■  },  r.  .■  •::::.•--  'oai^-i  ._ire  : 
lie  nr^f  t!  fir  ■.  =.--:■  \  f  ■..»'!,  uit\i  N  '.iilu  afra  d 
ti>  i'W'A  O'i:*  h'  n^-  .:;i*  a  '*■ '.-  ^•". 
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prifttely  «aid,  to  m^'an  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  a 
man  (lerhaps  too  much  deiigbted  with  pomp 
and  saow.  out  of  a  temper  kind  and  beneficent, 
and  who  hftd  consequently  the  voice  of  the  putiK 
Uc  in  hti  fiiVDur. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raised  againat 
Ihe  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was 
•tad  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
Chandos  for  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
who  ^ned  the  opportunity  of  insulting  him  by 
the  kindness  of  his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thousand  pounds  Pope  pub- 
licly denied ;  but  from  the  reproach  which  the 
attack,  on  a  character  so  amiable  brought  upon 
hiin.  he  tried  all  means  of  escaping.  The  name 
of  Cleland  was  again  empltwcd  in  an  apology, 
by  which  no  man  was  satisfied ;  and  he  was  at 
laat  reduced  to  shelter  his  temerity  behind  dissi- 
mulation, and  endeavour  to  make  that  be  dis- 
believed which  he  never  had  coniidcnce  openly 
to  deny.  He  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the 
duke,  which  was  answered  with  great  magnani- 
mitv,  as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excuse 
without  believing  his  professions.  He  said  that 
to  have  ridiculed  his  taste,  or  his  buildings,  had 
been  an  indifferent  action  in  another  man  ;  but 
that  in  Pope,  afler  the  reciprocal  kindness  that 
had  been  exchanged  between  them,  it  liad  been 
Imi  easily  excused. 

Pope,  m  one  of  his  letters,  complaining  of  tlie 
treatment  which  his  pnocm  had  found,  "owns 
that  such  critics  can  intimidate  him,  nay  almost 
persuade  him  to  write  no  more,  which  is  a  com- 
pliment  this  age  deserves."  The  man  who 
threatens  the  world  is  always  ridiculous;  for 
the  world  can  easily  go  on  without  him,  and  in 
a  short  time  will  cease  to  miss  hinu  I  have 
heard  of  an  idiot,  who  used  to  revenue  his  vexa- 
tions by  lying  all  night  unon  the  bridge.  "There 
is  noihmg,^'  anys  Juvenal,  "that  a  man  will  not 
believe  in  his  owu  favour."  Pope  had  been  flat- 
tered till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  moving 
powers  in  the  system  of  life.  When  he  talked 
of  layiiisrdown  his  pen,  those  who  sat  round  him 
entreated  and  implored ;  and  solf-love  did  not 
Buffer  him  to  sasi)cct  that  thry  went  away  and 
latighc<1. 

The  following:  year  deprived  Iiim  of  Gay,  a 
man  whom  he  hail  known  early,  and  whom  he 
seemed  to  love  with  more  tenderness  than  any 
other  of  his  literary  friendjj.  Pope  was  now 
forty-four  years  old  ;  an  ngo  at  which  the  mind 
b*on"s  less  easily  to  adinit  new  eonfidenee,  and 
the  will  to  i;row  leps  flexil)!e  ;  and  when,  there- 
fore, the  departnrc  of  an  old  friend  is  very  accu- 
rately felt.       '^^ 

In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  not  by  an 
unexpected  dea'h,  fir  sli^  h^ted  to  tltc  age  of 
ninety-three;  hut  slic  did  not  die  unLimented. 
The  iilial  piety  of  Pope  was  ia  the  hiprhest  de- 
gree amiaolc  and  exemplary ;  his  parents  had 
the  happine!<s  of  living  till  he  was  af  the  summit 
of  poetical  reputation,  till  he  was  at  ease  in  his 
fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  f:\me,  and 
fbund  no  diminution  of  his  resjiect  orL^*ndornesw. 
Whatever  was  hi.s  pride,  to  ihem  he  was  obe- 
dient ;  and  whatever  w.-^s  his  irritability,  to  them 
he  was  centle.  Life  ha«,  among  its  soothini^ 
and  quiet  comfort :«,  few  thin;;^  l>etter  to  give  th.in 
such  a  s-m. 

One  of  the  piS3:\:;jes  of  Pope's  life  wliieh  seems 
to  49senro  soro:  inquiry,  wat  a  publication  of 


letters  between  him  and  many  of  his  friends, 
which,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  rajja- 
cious  bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him 
printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing  some 
letters  from  noblemen.  Pope  incited  a  prosecu- 
tion against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  breach 
of  privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate 
the  resentment  of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  himself  in  no  great 
danger,  spoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence: 
"He  has,*'  said  Curll,  "a  knack  at  versifying, 
but  in  prose  I  think  myself  a  match  for  him." 
When  lihe  orders  of  the  House  were  examined, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  bo  infringed ;  Curll 
went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was  Left  to 
seek  some  oUier  remedy. 

Curll*s  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  mao 
in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a  kwyer^ 
band,  brought  and  offered  to  sale  a  number  of 
printed  volumes,  which  he  found  to  be  Pope's 
epistolary  correspondence;  that  he  asked  no 
name,  and  was  told  none,  but  gave  tl^  price 
demanded,  and  thought  himself  authorized  to 
use  his  purchase  to  his  own  advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  transac- 
tion it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  because  no  falso- 
hood  was  ever  detected  ;  and  when,  some  years 
afterwai*ds,  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  son  of 
Bernard,  lie  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Popo 
knew  better  than  any  body  else  how  Curll  ob- 
tained the  copies,  because  another  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  himself,  for  which  no  price  had 
ever  been  demanded,  as  he  made  known  his  re- 
solution not  to  pay  a  porter,  and  consequently 
not  to  deal  with  a  nameless  agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  pub- 
lic, that  they  were  sent  at  once  to  two  bookp 
sellers ;  to  Curll,  who  was  likely  to  seize  them 
as  prey  ;  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expected 
to  give  Pope  information  of  the  seeming  miury, 
Lintot,  I  believe,  did  nothing;  and  Curll  did 
what  was  expected.  That  to  make  them  pub- 
lic was  the  only  purpose  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, because  the  numbers  oflfercd  to  sade  by 
the  private  messengera  showed  that  hope^  of 
gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the  im- 
pression. 

It  seems  that  Pope  being  desirous  of  printing 
his  Letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  without 
imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country 
been  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearance 
of  compulsion  ;  that,  when  he  could  complain 
that  ids  letters  were  surreptitiously  published, 
ho  miffht  decently  and  defensively  publish  them 
himself. 

Pole's  private  correspondence,  thus  promul* 
gated,  filled  the  nation  with  praises  of  ois  can- 
dour, tenderness,  and  benevolence,  the  purity  of 
his  purposes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendshipi. 
There  were  some  letters,  which  a  very  good  or 
a  very  wise  man  would  wish  stippre&sed  ;  but, 
as  they  had  been  already  exposed,  it  was  irn* 
praeticablc  now  to  retract  tliem. 

From  the  perusal  of  those  Letters,  Mr.  Alien 
first  conceived  the  desire  of  knowing  him  ;  and 
with  so  much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship whicli  he  had  newly  formed,  that  when 
Pope  told  his  purpose  ot  vindicating  his  own 
prof»crty  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  offered  to  pay 
the  cost. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  Hit  m 
time  solicited  a  subscription  far  ft  quarto  volqm^ 
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pect«4  of  writing  them ;  at  last,  in  1734,  he 
avoired  ths  fourt!!,  and  cUimad  the  honour  of  a 
moral  p  leL 

In  tn^  condus'on  it  is  sufH^iently  ael(now- 
Isd^d,  thdi  the  docirias  of  the  *'Eisay  on 
Mm**  wru  recjiTod  from  B>lingbroke,  wno  is 
aiid  tr)  h  ivc  ridiculed  Popj.  ainjn»  thcrae  who 
•njiyed  hisconldin^re,  as  having  ad  >p:ed  and 
■tiV.iiic^d  p.nnyiples  of  which  he  did  not  perceive 
Chd-cau4eq'ien:^,  a:id  as  bllndlv  pr-^p  igaiing: 
opinijtis  c  >riir.i  -y  f)  his  own.  Th  it  thoM  cum- 
Bi  mic.i:tons  had  been  consolidated  into  a  scheme 
reziilart^  drawn,  a.iJ  dolivei*cd  to  Pope,  from 
wh  )m  It  returned  only  transformed  from  prose 
to  Yt.'iie,  hid  been  re^io'tod,  b  it  can  hardly  be 
Lnij.  The  Gisay  plimly  appears  the  fibric  of  a 
p  >;5l  j  wh  It  B  >linj^b.*oice  supplied  could  be  only 
th<$  hrit  principle;! ;  the  order,  illustration,  ana 
em'iellish  iisni^  must  all  be  Pope's. 

Thi^e  principles  it  h  not  my  Dusiness  to  clear 
f."Nn  oHseurity,  dogmatism,  or  falsehood;  but 
they  were  not  im-.ncdiaiciv  examined ;  philoso- 
phy an  J  p^try  have  not  of:en  the  same  readers ; 
anJ  the  Eisay  abounded  in  splendid  amplifica- 
tir>ns  and  spirkling  sentences,  which  were  read 
and  admired  with  n  3  gre  it  attention  to  their  ultj- 
m:i:e  purpose ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  whieli 
did  nol  see  what  the  gay  f>liage  concealed,  and 
fjr  a  tim3  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  universal 
approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil  tendency 
discovered,  that,  as  innocence  is  unsuspicious, 
many  read  it  foi*  a  man aal  of  pieiy. 

Its  reputation  soon  invited  a  translator.  It 
was  first  turned  into  French  prose,  and  after- 
wards by  Re^iuol  into  verse.  D.)th  translations 
fbll  into  the  hands  of  Crousaz,  who  first,  when 
he  had  the  version  in  prose,  wrote  a  general 
censure,  and  afterwards  reprinted  Resnel's  ver- 
sion, with  particular  remarks  upon  every  para- 
graph. 

CJmusaz  was  a  professor  of  Switzerland,  emi- 
nent fjr  h'ls  treatise  of  Logic  and  his  **Examen 
do  Pyrrhonisme ;"  and,  however  Uttle  known 
•r  regarded  liere,  was  no  mean  antagonist. 
Hia  mind  was  one  of  those  in  which  philosophy 
and  piety  are  hhppily  united.    He  was  accus- 

haps 
but 
opmions 
were  solid,  and  bis  religion  pure. 

His  incessant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of 
pieiy  disposed  him  too  look  with  distrust  upon 
•11  metaphysical  systems  of  theolofry,  and  all 
schemes  of  virtue  and  happiness  purefy  rational ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
pmvmulod  that  the  positions  of  Pope,  as  they 
terminated  for  the  most  part  in  natural  religion, 
were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from  re- 
velation, and  to  repre5tent  the  whole  course  of 
things  as  a  necessary  concatenation  of  indis- 
•olnble  fatality ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in 
many  p.issages  a  religiouB  eye  may  easily  dis- 
eorer  expres^tions  not  rery  (aYourable  to  morals 
or  to  liberty. 

^  About  tnis  time  Warburton  began  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  fir^t  ranks  of  learning. 
He  was  1  man  of  rigorons  fhciUties,  a  miiul 
fsrrid  and  vehement,  supplied  by  meessant  and 
ontimitod  inquiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and 
variety  of  knowledes,  which  yet  had  not  op- 
pWHMi  hm*  nmfpoation  dot  ciocMwvms  perapi* 
tMitf.  Tocvoy  «MKJ|0*lK)0ug}it  a 
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full  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of 
original  combinaii  ms,  and  at  once  exerted   the 

gowers  of  the  sehol  ir,  the  reasincr,  and  the  wit. 
ut  his  knowled^  was  too  miiitf  iri:tus  to,  bo 
always  exact^  and  his  pursui  s  too  eager  to  bd 
-ilwavB  cautious.  Uis  abiiiiies  gave  him  a 
huignty  confidence,  which  he  diiKi lined  ro  c m- 
cj;al  or  mollify  ;  and  his  impatience  of  opp  >si- 
tion  d'spo^  him  to  treat  his  adve.-sar  e^  uiJi 
such  cmtempiuous  superiority  as  made  his 
ro.iders  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited 
tgaln^t  the  advocate  the  wishes  of  some  who 
favoured  ih2  c  lu  ie.  He  seems  t  >  have  adopted 
the  Ronan  emperor^s  determination,  oierinl 
duM  mduvU ;  he  used  no  allurements  of  gen  Je 
language,  but  wiihed  to  co.mp3l  rather  than  per* 
svrSe. 

His  st}rle  is  copious  without  seKect'on,  and 
forcibb  without  neatness ;  he  took  the  words 
that  p.-esented  themselves ;  his  diccion  is  eoaiM 
am]  impure ;  and  hia  sentences  are  unmeasured. 

He  had,  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  life,  pleased 
himself  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits,  and 
corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A 
letter^  was  produced,  when  he  had  perhaps 
himself  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  mUs  Concaiien, 
"  Dryden,  1  observe,  borrows  f  »r  want  of  leisure, 
and  Pope  for  want  of  senius ;  Milton  out  of 
pride,  and  Addiwm  out  of  modesty.**  And  when 
Theobald  published  "  Shakspcare,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  Pope,  tfauj  best  notes  were  supplied  by 
Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton 
was  to  change  his  opinion ;  and  Pope  was  to 
find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributsd  so 
mueh  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  a^nst 
him  every  artifice  of  ofl*ence^  'and  thererore  it 
maybe  supposed  that  his  union  with  Pope  wss 
censured  as  hypocritical  inconstancy ;  but  surely 
to  tliiidt  differently  at  different  times,  of  poetioal 
merit,  may  be  easily  allowed.  Such  opinions 
are  oflen  admitted,  and  dismissed,  without  nice 
examination.  Who  is  ths: e  that  has  not  found 
reason  f^r  chani^'iig  his  mind  about  questions  of 
greater  importance  7 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  modve,  under- 
took, without  solicitation,  to  rescue  Pope  from 
the  talons  of  Crousaz,  by  freeing  him  from  the 
imputation  of  favouring  fatality,  or  rejecting  rcve* 
lation,  and  from  monUi  to  month  continued  a 
vindication  of  the  "Essay  on  Man,**  in  the  lite- 
rary journal  of  that  time,  called  "The  Republic 
of  Letters.** 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  ten- 
dency of  his  own  work,  was  giad  that  the  posi- 
tions, of  which  he  perceived  himself  not  to  know 
the  full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  inter- 
pretatran  be  nude  to  mean  welL  How  much 
ne  was  pleased  with  his  gratuitous  defender,  ths 
following  letter  evidently  shows: 

•'.Sir,  "•tfprtf  U,  17». 

'M  have  just  received  iVom  Mr.  R.  two  mors 
of  your  letters.  It  is  in  the  grestcst  hurry  ioM- 
ipnable  that  I  write  this;  but  I  cannot  help 
thanking  you  in  particular  for  your  third  letter, 
which  is  so  extremely  clear,  short,  and  full,  that 
i  think  Mr.  Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  another 
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anttror,  tn'l  da«erved  not  no  prxl  a  one.  I  can 
only  ssy.  you  do  hixn  u>o  mu::h  honour,  and  me 
ttm  mii'M'riff^itf  to  odd  as  t-ie  cxpreaaion  seems ; 
hr  you  have  m-jde  my  HV^tem  as  clear  as  I  ou;^ 
to  have  done,  ami  could  not.  It  is  indeed  the 
simo  systern  as  mine,  but  illu«trated  with  a  ray 
of  your  own,  as  fr^y  say  our  natural  body  b  the 
SB  na  still  wh-^n  it  is  ^orified.  I  am  sure  I  like 
it  h'itt'r  tSan  1  diJ  before,  and  so  will  every  man 
els'*.  1  know  I  m'*.ant  junt  wliat  you  explain; 
but  I  diJ  not  explain  my  own  meaning  so  well 
an  y'Mi.  You  understand  me  as  well' as  I  do 
mys:^!!';  Int  you  express  mo  better  than  I  cruld 
cxpros*  myself.  Pray  accept  the  sincerest  ac- 
k'i'»wle<lfir:nonts.  I  cannot  but  wish  these  lortera 
w jre  uut  \an9i\ier  in  ons  book,  an'1  intend  (with 

J'our  Icav:*)  to  procure  a  translation  of  part  at 
nast,  or  of  all  of  them,  into  French:  but  1  ihall 
not  proceuil  a  stpp  without  your  consent  and 
opinion,**  kr. 

Ry  this  fund  and  caller  acceptance  cf  an  ex- 
culpatory cMiiumont,  Pope  tcstiBed  that,  what- 
ever mitfht  he  tSc  seomin|[  or  real  import  of  the 
t»ri  r  iples  which  he  had  roccived  from  Bolin^r- 
iriik(\  hohad  not  intentionally  attacked  reli^rion ; 
an  I  utilinirliroko,  if  he  meant  to  make  him, 
wit\out  his  own  consent,  an  inntrument  of  mis- 
chi  *f,  found  him  now  engaged,  with  his  eyes 
opon^  on  thn  uidfi  of  truth. 

It  in  known  that  Bolinffbroko  concealed  from 
Pope  hi 4  real  i>piniort«.  He  once  discovered 
Oiem  tf»  Mr.  I  look  o,  who  related  them  arain  to 
Pope,  and  wus  told  by  him  that  he  must  have 
mintttken  tho  mcaninff  of  what  ho  heard  ;  and 
Bolitigbroko,  when  rope*s  unea^iiness  incited 
him  to  desire  an  explanation,  declared  that 
Hooke  had  misunderstood  him. 

B>lin}^hrokc  hnti»d  Warburton,  who  had 
drawn  hi.-*  pupil  from  hitn  ;  und  a  little  before 
Popr'fl  tlnuth,  th«»y  had  a  dispute,  from  which 
thev  paiti'd  wilh  nuitual  uvtTsion. 

rruiii  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  closest  inti- 
miiev  willi  his  commcntaror,  and  ninply  rc- 
wariled  Iuh  kin  Imss  uiid  his  zeal  ;  for  he  Inlro- 
dui'Oil  him  ti>  Mr.  Murray,  by  whoso  interest  he 
ht'eaiUv'  proaeher  at  l.ineoln's-lnn  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Allei»,  w!u>  iiave  hin»  his  niece  and  his  estate,  I 
omI    by    eois  H|uence  a    hishoprie.      AVhen    he  I 


as  ofalifod  to  icwud,  by  this  exertion  of  hb  m- 
terest,  for  tbe  benefit  wbirh  be  had  receirttf 
from  his  atfemlancc  in  a  long  iflne^a. 

If  was  said,  that,  when  the  eomt  was  at  Rich- 
mond, Clueen  Caroline  bad  declared  her  inten- 
tion to  visit  hnn.  This  may  bare  been  only  a 
careless  efibsion,  tbongbt  on  no  more :  tbe  re- 
port of  such  notice,  howrver,  was  »oo«  in  naany 
mouths  ;  and,  if  I  (io  not  UxgeL  or  miaaf  preAtnifl 
Savage*s  account,  P^Jpe,  prrtending  to  cfcr-line 
what  was  not  yet  offered,  left  h»  nouse  for  a 


tim?*,  not,  I  suppose,  for  any  other  leaeon  than 
'  ist  he  should  be  thought  to  stay  at  booie  in 


expectation  of  an  honour  which  woold  not  be 
conferred.  He  was  therefore  angry  at  Swift, 
who  represents  hjra  as  **rcfusinp  the  viriu  of  a 
queen,**  because  he  knew  that  what  had  never 
be<*n  offered  bad  never  been  refused. 

Besides  the  general  system  of  morality,  sup- 
posed to  be  conUined  in  the  "Essay  on  Man," 
it  wa^  his  intention  to  wiite  distinct  poems  upon 
the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life ;  one  of 
which  is  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Batburst  (1733) 
**  On  the  Use  of  Riches,"  a  piece  on  w  hich  he 
declared  great  labour  to  have  been  bestowed.* 

Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  histoiically 
thrown,  and  some  known  characters  are  intro- 
duced, with  others  of  which  it  is  dif6eult  to 
say  how  far  they  are  real  or  fictitious ;  but  the 
praise  of  Kyrl,  the  Man  of  Ross,  deaer\-C8  par- 
ticular examination,  who,  ailcr  a  long  and  pomp- 
ons enumeration  of  his  public  works  and  private 
charities,  is  said  to  have  diffused  all  those  bh  fl- 
ings trom  five  hundred  a-year.  Wonders  arc  wil 
lingly  told  and  willingly  heard.  The  tnith  is, 
that  Kyri  was  a  man  of  known  integ  ity  and 
active  benevolence,  by  whose  solicitation  the 
wealthy  were  persuaded  to  pay  contributions  \n 
his  charitable  schemes ;  this  influence  he  ob- 
tained by  an  example  of  liberality  exeited  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus  cnabletl 
to  jjive  more  than  he  had.  This  account  Mr. 
Victor  received  from  the  minister  of  the  place  ; 
and  1  have  preser\i*(i  it,  that  the  praise  o\  a  pocd 
man,  bein»r  made  more  crtHlible,  may  be  more 
solid.  Narrations  of  romantic  aad  impracticable 
virtue  will  be  read  wilh  wonder,  but  that  whsth 
_  IS  unattainable   is  ncommendtd  in  vain  ;  that 

died,  ho  lcl\  hiin  the  property  of  his  works  ;  a  I  yood  luav  be  ondeavound,  it  must  be  shown  to 

legacy   \Nhich  n^ay  he  reasonably  estinuted  at    he  p<^5sible. 

four  thousand  }H>niids.  *  j      This  is  the  only  pitxn^  in  which  the  author  ha? 

Pope's  fondn"S!<  for  the  "Esjiay  on  Man''  a|v  '  j»ivtn  a  hint  of  his  n^li^ion,  by  ri«iiculing  the  ce- 

pf»ared  by  his  desire  t»f  its  pri>pairation.     Dob-  '  reniony  of  buniini!  the  ^^\yc  ;  and  liy  mention- 

SM»,  who  ha  I  irainetl  reputation  by  his  venMon  of:  injr  with  ?onie  indiiination  iSj  iuscripfionon  the 

Prnr's  "Solomon,"  was  emph>ytHl  by  him  to  i  Montunent. 

trand:U»  it  into  Latin  vvr^e.  and  was  tor  thot  ;.     When  this  poem  was  nr^t  fublrshod,  the  dia 

Ku  pas » «»o  n  *  lime  at  Twickenham  ;  but  he  lelt  i  lojnie,  having  no  letters  of  direction,  was  per 
is  work,  what  vor  was  the  reason,  unfinished,  i  plexed  and  obscure.  Pope  seems  to  have  writ 
a'l  1,  by  B  niso  ^'s  invitation,  undertook  the  longer  :  ten  with  no  verv  distinct  idea  :  tar  be  calls  that 
tyk  of"  Paradise  Ltw»t.'*  Pope  then  desired  his  •  an  *'  Epistle  loBalhuist,^  in  which  Falhufst  is 
fric'^d  to  Inil  a  s.^holar  who  should  turn  his    intr^^hiced  as  spcakmij. 

Essw  into  Latin  pr\>s  » ;  but  no  suoh  pt»rform-  .      Fie  al'^erwards  1 1734)  ios*rihed  to  Lord  Cob- 
anc^  has  r>  cr  api^ar^H).  ham  his  •"  Charade's   of  ^ttn,"    wntltn  wrtk 

Po;v  livcil  at  l\is  time  a?/ioMy  t^<  srtmi^  with  rhviie  alit»uli*«  to  the  o^H^-atK^ns  »-f  the  mmd 
tSal  itHvption  and  n»sp'Xl  to  which  his  works  and  moditications  ot'  Ufe.  In  this  p*<m  be  has 
entitled  hi?n»  and  which  h«r  had  not  impair^  by  ,  endea^oored  to  e^ubiish  and  c\tmp^y  hi:'  ^ 
«"\Y  pri\a»e  mi«i.onduct  or  fa«t.H>«s  partiaUtv.-^  ,  vourice  theory  of  the  ndunz  p^si^ygm^  ly  wbacb 
Though  B«^hngbroke  was  hi*  friend,  Walpole  :  be  means  an  orijrinal  direction  of  i'«?»  re  to  ■oupc 
was  n^i  his  entMuy  ;  b«tt  ir»-4ied  him  with  so  particu'ar  o^jert  ;  an  incatt^  itf^:\t:ooL  wbacb 
mnoh  iv>*iJoraiir»n.  a«,  at  his  rvoiicst.  to  solii'it  '  fives  all  actoa  adct^nmnaie  ar.o  inrarabl^  ten- 
and  o'^tii-j  f  o*a  the  Frvnvrh  minister  an  abbev  ,  ' 
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Amef,  tnd  operatM  upon  th«  whola  syfltem  ofj  tQfyprestod.    Of  these  pioect  it  in  ttselns  to  scfw 
life,  either  openly,  or  more  secretly  bv  the  in- '  Ue  the  d«te9,  as  they  had  seldom  much  relation 
trrvention  of  soma  aoeidental  or  subordinate  pru- 
ponsion. 

Of  any  pasMon,  thus  innate  and'  irresistibt^, 
%\i  existence  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  Hu- 
mai  cliaractcrs  are  by  no  means  constant ;  men 
chii«;o  by  c^iangc  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  ac^ 
q'laiitance;  he  wh'>  is  at  one  time  a  lover  nf 
pleasure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  money.  Tho^ ^ 
irilesi  who  attain  any  excellence  commonly 
•p9nl  r.fcin  onepursu.t;  for  excellence  is  n<i>t 
often  (rained  upon  easier  terms.  But  to  th^ 
particular  species  of  excellence  men  are  directed, 
nnt  by  an  ascendant  planet  or  predominating 
humour,  but  by  the  6rst  book  which  thoy  read, 
so  lie  early  conversation  which  they  heard,  or 
some  accident  which  excited  ardour  and  emula- 
tion. 

It  mu«tt  at  least  be  allowed  that  this  ruling  px^*  ' 


•fxt,  antecedent  to  reason  and  observation,  mu.^t 
have  an  object  indep3ndent  on  human  contriv- 
ftnee ;  for  there  can  be  no  natural  desire  of  artili- 
cial  gnod.  No  man  therefore  can  be  bom,  in  tho 
strict  acceptation,  a  lover  of  money  ;  for  he  may 
be  bom  where  monevdoes  not  exist;  nor  can 
hs  be  bom,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  lover  of  his  coun- 
try ;  for  society,  politically  reflated,  is  a  staff? 
eontmdistinirumhed  from  a  state  of  nature;  an  t 
any  attention  to  that  coalition  of  intere^s  whicli 
mikes  the  happiness  of  a  country  is  possible  only 
tt  those  whom  inquiry  and  reflection  have  en- 
abled to  comprehend  it,  | 

This  doctrine  is  in  itself  pernicious  as  well  as  i 
fiU«5 ;  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  n 
kind  of  moral  predestination,  or  overruling  prm- 
ciple  which  cannot  be  resisted ;  hcthatadnuM 
K  is  prepared  to  comply  with  every  desire  ih^t  i 
eaprice  or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and  to  f  nttcr 
himself  that  hs  submits  only  to  the  lawful  dorni* 
iiion  of  Nature,  in  o'>eying'the  resistless  autlvo- 
ritv  of  his  ruUn^  pnssUm. 

iPope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so  little  skill. 
t'lat,  m  the  examples  by  which  he  illustrates  and 
confirm?  it,  he  has  confounded  passions,  appi^ 
tJte^,  and  habits. 

To  the  "Characters  of  Men,"  he  added  e^oon 
after,  in  an  epistle  supposed  to  have  been  ahJ- 
dressed  to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  la^t 
eiition  has  taken  from  her,  the  "Charactrr^  rjf 
Woman."  Thi-*  po^m,  which  was  laboured  iri  i '] 
^reat  dilicrence,  and  in  theauthor*s  opinion  wiih 
gn*.it  success,  was  neglected  at  its  first  puh(tcn* 
tioM,  as  the  conrnentntor  supposes,  bccau^!''  tK*^ 
pu'itic  was  informei  by  an  advertisement,  th:it  it 
contained  no  charicter  draten  from  the  life  -  iji 
ass srtion  which  Pope  probably  did  not  exfi€<^i, 
nor  wish  to  have  been  believed,  and  which  hp 
soon  jrave  his  readers  sufficient  reason  to  di!^ 
tmst,  by  telling  thsm  in  a  note  that  the  avoi  k 
was  imperfect,  bacause  part  of  his  subject  w^s 
vite  l»j  it>A  to  br»  yet  exposed. 

The  tim3  however  soon  came  in  which  it  wa* 
safe  to  display  the  Dutchess  of  Mnrll>ornii£Fh 
under  the  name  of  Alossa ;  and  her  charnft^r 
won  inserted  with  no  great  honour  to  the  wrilur's 
gratitude. 

HepuMisSed  from  time  to  time  (between  1 730 
and  17  40)  imitations  of  diffjrent  poems  of  Tlo- 
race,  f^*nerally  with  bis  name,  and  once,  aa  ^va^ 
aaspected,  wtthout  it  What  he  was  upon  ini;iral  i 


to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had  been  long  in  bis 
bands. 

This  rnode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients 
are  familiarized,  by  adapting  their  sentiments  to 
modem  topics,  by  making  Horace  say  of  Shak- 
peare  what  he  originally  said  of  Ennius,  and  ac- 
commodating his  satires  on  Pantolabus  and  No* 
mcntanu?  to  the  flatterera  and  p  odigals  of  our 
'  time,  was  first  practised  in  t^  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  by  Oldham  and  Rochester ;  at  least  I 
I  remember  nolnstances  more  ancient.  It  is  a  kind 
of  middle  composition  between  translation  and 
original  design,  which  pleases  when  the  thoughts 
>  are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  t!ie  parallels 
I  lucky.    It  seems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite 
amusement ;  for  he  has  carried  it  farther  than 
I  anv  former  poef. 

fie  published  likewise  a  revival,  in  smooths 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  "  Satires,"  which  was 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury and  the  Eiarl  of  Oxford.    Thf»y  made  no 
great  impression  on  the  public.    Pope  Feems  to 
have  known  their  imbecility,  and  therefore  sup- 
pressed them  while  he  was  yet  contenling  to 
rise  in  reputation,  but  ventured  t'lem  when  lie 
thought  their  defiriencies  more  likely  to  be  im- 
puted to  Donne  than  to  himself. 
I      The  epistle  to  Dr.  Arhuthnot,  which  seems  to 
j  be  derived  in  its  first  design  f^om  *' loileau's 
!  Address  ^  ion  Esprit,^^  was  published  in  Janu- 
(  ary,  1735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of  him 
I  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.     It  is  to  be  regretteti, 
that  either  honour  or  pleasure  should  have  been 
I  missed  by  Arhuthnot ;  a  man  cstimaltle  for  his 
learninsr,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable  for 
his  piety. 

Arhuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  comprehension, 
skilful  in  his  profession,  versed  in  the  sciences^ 
ac(]uaint»d  with  ancient  Literature,  and  ahlc  to 
animate  his  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  bright  and 
active  imagination;  a  scholar  wit'i  great  bril- 
liance of  wit;  a  wit  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life, 
retained  and  discovered  a  noblii  ardour  of  roU- 
gious  zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the 
public.  He  vindicates  himself  from  censures; 
and,  with  dignity,  rather  than  arrogance,  en- 
forces his  own  claiims  to  kindness  and  respect 

Into  thii  poem  are  interwoven  so-eral  para- 
graphs which  had  been  before  printed  as  a  frag- 
ment, and  among  them  the  satirical  lines  upon 
Addison,  of  which  the  last  couplet  has  been 
twice  corrected.     It  was  at  first. 

Who  would  not  pnifle  jfmich  a  mnn  there  be  f 
Who  would  n.  t  laugh  irAddisou  were  hs? 

Then, 

Who  would  not  fprjere  ir«uch  a  man  there  b«  f 
Whit  would  not  laugh  ifAddbon  were  he? 

At  last  it  i?, 

Wh«»  but  mtirt  lanar''  If  «urh  n  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Aulcus  were  he  ? 

He  was  at  this  lime  at  op'»n  war  with  Lord 
Elervey,  who  had  distin£rul«.hed  him«elf  os  a 
steady  adherent  to  the  minist  y  ;  and,  being  of- 
fended with  a  conlemptuiu^  an^wnr  to  one  of 
bis  pamphlet^*  hal  summoned  Pultijney  to  s 


,     ♦  liHicutod, 
W  mimt  Iw  OllflSl  to  hav«  [  §? o.  i7U.-»A. 


'  SsdiUoo  and  Psfluaatkm  Oistilaysd.** 


iMky  perfatfNi  cumoC  now  De  eutty  InowB :  be 
iHdwnttaiMi  imreethraAgftimtPope^wiioiBbe 
fldk  ^  Hard  an  thy  heart,  and  aa  thy  birth  ob- 
mmnf  and  hints  that  his  father  waa  a  MIer.* 
To  thia  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  vena  and  pioee ; 
Iha  renes  an  ia  thia  pocn;  and  the  ptoae^ 
ihMgh  it  waa  never  lent,  ia  niinled  anong  Ins 
hnera,  but  to  a  eool  leader  or  the  pneeot  lime 


■hnera, 

««hibitf  nothing  bat  tedkiui 
.  Ka  hut  aatifBe  of  thopenenl 
dialegnee,  named,  from  the  year  in  which  they 
W!are  paUtthed,  <<  Seventeen  Handled  and 
Thirtf-eiiifat.*'  Inthenpoemaaanyarepraiaed 
asd  many  lepteached.  Fefie  waa  then  en* 
4angled  in  the  opposition ;  a  fbUower  of  the 
Frinoeof  Walee,  who  dined  at  his  hooae^  and 
Jha  fiMHid  of  many  who  obatrocted  and  een- 
pored  the  condoet  of  the  nnnifteriL  Hie  politi- 
i«|  partiality  waa  too  plainly  e!iown ;  hefenBot 
tho  prudence  with  whieh  he  passed,  in  his  catfter 
yeam,  uninjured  *nd  nnoflendinf  ,  throngh  much 
mam  violent  conflicts  of  faction. 
•  In  the  fim  dialiifme,  having  an  oppoitunity  of 
prai^iag  Allen  of  Bath,  he  asked  lui  leave  to 
mttition  him  as  a*  man  not  Ulufitiions  i^  anr 
merit  of  his  aneettors,  and  called  him  m  his 
voiee*,  '*bw-bom  Allen."  Men  are  seldom 
satisfied  with  mise  introHooed  or  fi>llowod  -  ^ 
any  mention  of  defect  Allen  seems  not  to  have 
taheo  any  pleasure  in  his  epithet,  which  waa 
aHerwafu  soflenedt  into  **  humble  Allen.** 

In  t*ie  saeou'l  dialogne  he  took  some  libertjr 
with  one  of  the  Fox'^a,  smong  others;  whicn 
Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttlpton,  look  an  oppoctnnitv 
of  repaying,  mr  reproaching  him  with  tHe  frieno- 
alup  of  a  bmpboner,  who  scattered  his  ink  with* 
out  fear  or  decency,  and  against  whom  he  hoped 
Vn  resmtmmt  of  the  legislative  would  (piickly 
be  dtwhargod. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  small 
po%  wnn  summoned  before  the  Lords  for  a  poem 
oallcwl  **  Manners/*  toQethcr  with  Dodsley  hiii 
pnbl'sher.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  upon 
aocicty,  skulked  and  escaped;  hut  Dodsley*s 
s^op  and  family  made  his  appearance  necessary. 
He  was,  however,  soon  cU^missed ;  and  tlie 
whole  pmcoss  was  prohahly  intended  rather  to 
istiniinatc  Pope  than  to  punish  Whitehead. 

Pope  n?ver  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the 
patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  hi^  pen  upon 
stata^mon.  That  he  desisted  from  bis  attempts 
of  reformation,  is  imputed,  by  his  commentator, 
(-» his  dcrspair  of  prevailing  over  the  corruption 
of  tho  tira*».  He  was  not  likelv  to  have  been 
ever  ofopinion,  that  the  dread  of  bis  satire  would 
countervail  the  lf»ve  of  power  or  of  monev;  he 
plen^H  him^fwith  hcmg  important  and  for- 
mi«iaHlc,  and  gratified  Fomelimes  his  pride,  and 
som^timf^  his  resentment ;  till  at  last  he  bepin 
to  think  he  should  be  more  safe,  if  he  were  less 
bu«v. 

The  "  ^f  cmoirs  of  Srrihlerus,"  puMished 
aVHit  this  time,  extend  only  to  the  first  book  of 


•  Amimt  many  MS8.  letters,  itc.  rrlatlnflo  Pope, 
wkirh  I  hare  lf»telY  Men,  i«  a  lanpnnn  fndie  lHbIc<«ljle, 
of  modi  huni'tur,  hue  irrcrerent.  In  which  Pope  is  ridi- 


euletl  at  the  «nn  ofa  Ao/frr  — C 

f  On  a  *  i!it  (r  m  Warbunon.  There  to  however  lea- 
Sim  ID  ihlnlu  fron  the  amxarance  ofthe  honee  In  which 
k  Isn  was  bora  SI  St.  Blalts,  lltai  bs  was  auc  ofa  !••», 
tnaofa  dMsy«d  Itattyo-C 


coBesti'ay  ^upe,  SwA,  asa 
ArfMrthnoC  who  tpied  to  meet  in  the  tinio  af 
doeen  Anne,  and  denominated  thfaisrlvvs  the 
"  BcriUerus  Chih.'*  Their  porposr  waa  to  ceo. 
sofo  the  abases  of  leami^  by  a  fictitma  fife  of 
an  inlataated  scbobaL  Thqr  «wa  dnpeined,  tha 
design  waa  never  namplftfd ;  and  Waibwtoa 
laments  his  miscaniage^  aa  aa  eveot  very  d>^ 
aations  to  polite  lettenu 

If  the  whole  may  be  ostisnted  by  thk  sped-: 
men»  which  seeaas lobe  the  piudortMa  ofAiw 
batlmoC,with  a  fewtooehes  parhsaa  byPsps^ 
the  want  of  noro  wit  noC  be  a 
fcrtfaelbllieBwfaidi  thewiii«r  i 
Uttio  practiBedy  that  they  are  no 
csii  tM  satin  be  andenAood  hot  by  the  kantsd : 
be  nises  phantema  of  abeyidity ,  and  1 
then  away.  Ha  cores  diseases  that  i 
felt. 

For  tUa  veaaon  this  joint  pndoctMHi  of  tbna 
great  wviten  has  never  obtsn 
mankind:  it  has  been  fittle  read,  or  i 
has  been  forgotten,  aa  no  nwa  eeold  bei 
better,  or  menier,  by  remen 

The  deogn  cannot  boast  of  moclii 
fer,  besidea  ita  general  resemblanoo  to  ''Dm 
Ctmiota,'' there  Win  be  found  in  it  partkolsr  fans- 
tations  of  the  "  History  of  Mr.  Onllle.* 

Swift  carried  so  nmch  of  it  inlolrelami  aa  an^ 
plied  Inm  with  hmts  for  bis  "Tnveb;"  and 
with  those  the  world  might  have  been  eualSBted^ 
though  the  rest  had  been  soppieaaed. 

Pope  had  sought  for  images  and  aeKioM  ■!■ 
in  a  region  not  known  to  have  been  esniorad  by 
many  other  of  the  English  writcn;  hohadcaB- 
anked  the  mndera  wiiteni  of  Latin  poelijL  s 
claas  of  authors  whom  Boileaa  endcnvoarH  lo 
bftng  into  contempt,  and  who  are  too  ainainiy 
neglected.  Pope,  however,  was  not  sshsomd  at 
their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  ad- 
vantages which  lie  might  have  derived  fiom  iL 
A  small  selection  from  the  Italians  who  wrote 
in  Latin  had  been  publbhcd  at  London,  about 
the  latter  enrl  ofthe  last  reiiturv,by  a  manj  »ho 
concealed  his  name,  hut  whom  his  preface  shows 
to  lm\'e  h»en  well  qualtiicd  (or  bis  undeitsking. 
This  collection  Pope  ani|[>lified  by  more  than 
half,  ami  ( 1 740)  published  it  iu  two  \-olumca,  bat 
injuriously  omitted  his  predecessors  preface.  To 
these  books,  which  had  nolhinf  but  the  mem 
text,  no  rcjzard  was  paid ;  the  authors  were  still 
neglected,  and  the  editor  was  neither  praised  nor 
censure*  I. 

He  did  not  sink  into  idleness ;  he  had  planned 
a  work,  which  be  consiclen  d  as  subsequent  to 
his  **  Essay  on  Man,'-  of  which  he  has  giveo 
ttib  account  to  Dr.  Swift: 

•*.\f«nrA  25,  1736. 

"  If  ever  I  write  any  more  epistli's  hn  vnai^ 
one  of  them  sliall  be  addressed  to  yon.  1  hsva 
Ion?  concerted  it,  and  hepun  it ;  *bm  I  would 
make  what  bears  your  name  as  finished  as  m^ 
last  work  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  more  n- 
nished  than  anvof  the  rest.  The  sab)<^  u  large, 
and  will  divide  mto  four  epistles,  which  natorally 
follow  tlie  •  Essay  on  Man  :*  \iz.  1.  Of  the  E>» 
tent  and  Limits  of  Himian  Reason  and  Sdeiice. 
9.  A  View  of  the  Vseful  and  therefbre  Attain- 


t  Since  dl«i'Tered  to  have  been  Anrrtanr.  alter wafds 
BMmo  of  Eochaewr-^See  the  Collcctioa'df  tkat  Pm* 
JSIi^lliilbtfyrMmiKlniit  Ta|.if^jwg«Hi._ 


able,  mnd  of  the  TJuwefbl  and  thereforB  Unsi- 
tainabie.  Arts.  3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends,  Appli- 
cation, and  Use,  of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of 
Iha  Usj  of  Learning,  of  the  Sci>3nco  of  the  World, 
and  of  Wit.  It  will  conclude  with  a  satire  against 
tho  misapplication  of  all  tlies?,  exemplified  by 
pictures,  cnrjnctera,  and  examples.'* 

This  work,  in  its  full  extent,  (beinf  now  af- 
flicled  wit^i  an  asthma,  and  finding  the  powers 
oflifegra^lually  declining,)  he  had  no  longer  cou- 
rage to  undertake ;  but  tro:n  the  materials  which 
he  had  provi;lc.l,  he  added,  at  \Varburton*s  re- 
qncst,  anotlier  book  to  the  **  Dunciad,"  of  which 
Ine  design  is  to  ridicule  such  studies  as  are  either 
hopeless  or  us.lcss,  as  cither  pursue  what  is  un- 
attainable, or  w'.iat,  if  it  bo  attained,  in  of  no  use. 

When  this  book  was  printed,  (1742,)  the  lau- 
rel had  been  for  som?  tima  upon  the  head  of 
Cibbcr ;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed 
tliat  Pope  could  rc^rard  with  much  kindness  or 
esteem,  thau?h  in  one  of  the  imitations  of  Ho- 
race ho  has  li'>era!lv  enoujrh  praised  the  "Care- 
less Hui«band."  In  tin  **  Duriciad,"  amonir 
other  worthies.^  scribbler?,  he  had  mentioned 
Cihbor;  who,  in  hi:*  "Apology,"  complains  of 
t'le  sfi-eat  Poet's  unkinclncss  as  more  inju.ious, 
**b.?cause,"  says  he,  "1  never  have  offended 
hira." 

It  miiflit  have  been  expected  that  Pope  should 
have  been,  in  some  decree,  mollified  by  this  sub- 
missive gentleness,  but  no  such  consequence  ap- 
peared. Thoujrh  he  condescenJcd  to  commend 
Cihbor  once,  ho  mcntione.l  him  aflerAvards  con- 
temptnoiisly  h\  one  of  his  satires,  and  aeain  in 
his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot ;  and  in  tWe  fourth  book 
of  th?  "  Duncirid"  attacked  him  with  acrimony, 
t3  which  tho  provocation  is  not  easily  discover- 
able. Perhaps  he  imarrincd  that,  in  ridiculing 
lS3  Lau.-eit,  h3  satiri-^e  I  tho«e  by  whom  the 
laur?l  had  b»en  piv^m,  anl  jrratificd  that  ambi- 
lious  petulance  with  which  he  affected  to  insult 
l!ir»  irrcut. 

Tin  snverlty  of  this  f^at're  loft  Cibber  no 
Hn^T  any  patience.  Ha  h  »d  confidence  enough 
i  1  his  own  powers  to  hoHovK  that  ho  could  dis- 
In  h  the  quiet  of  his  adversary,  and  doubtless 
di.l  not  want  instiu.itnrs,  who,  witliout  any  care 
about  the  \'i?t'>ry,  desi'-'vl  to  amuse  themselves 
by  lo  iking  oi  the  contest.  Ho  theret'oro  cave 
ths  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his 
resolution  f  om  that  tim*?  never  to  bear  another 
hlow  without  rr'turning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
v-»r8iry  by  p:»r.asv<?ra:iee,  if  he  cannj>t  conquer 
lii:n  by  slrenjrth. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of 
Pop?  h^  imputes  to  a  very  distant  cause.  After 
tSe  "  Th-cc  Hour:*  after  Marriage"  had  been 
driven  off  the  slaire,  by  the  oflVnee  which  the 
m'i  TiTiv  and  cro'o:liic  gave  the  audience,  while 
t'lc  exploded  scene  w.is  yet  fresh  in  memory,  it 
happenr^d  that  Gibber  played  Baycs  in  the  "  Re- 
h'^irsal ;"  and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven 
th?  part  by  the  mention  of  any  recent  theatrical 
t'ansactions,  he  said,  that  he  once  thought  to 
hivs  introJtiecd  his  lovers  disguised  in  a  mum- 
my and  a  crocodile.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  was 
rrjciived  with  loud  claps,  which  indicafd  con- 
tempt of  the  play."  Pop-^,  who  was  behind  the 
acen^  meeting  him  as  he  left  the  stage,  "  at- 
tacked him,"  as  he  says,  "  with  all  the  virulence 
ofa  wit  out  of  his  aenads ;"  to  which  he  replied, 
«*  thil  ha  wo«ia  taka  DooCfaff  notitt  of  wfan  wms 


M6 

aakl  by  ao  particular  a  man,  than  to  declare,  that 
ae  often  as  he  played  that  ptgl,  he  would  repeat 
the  same  provocation." 

He  shows  hisopinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  tlie  play  which  be  fq  zealously 
defended  ;  and  adda  an  idle  story  of  Pope's  be- 
haviour at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
of  thouebt  or  language,  and,  if  suffered  to  re- 
main without  notice,  would  have  been  very  soon 
forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been  enough  ac- 
quainted with  human  life  to  know,  if  his  passion 
had  not  been  too  powerful  for  his  understanding, 
that,  from  a  contention  like  his  with  Cibber,  the 
world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion,  which  is  given 
at  the  expense  of  the  higher  character.  When 
Cibber  lampooned  Pop"*,  curiosity  was  excited  ; 
what  Pope  could  say  or  Cibber  nobody  inquired, 
but  in  hope  that  Pope's  asperity  uiight  betray  his 
pain  and  lessen  his  dignity. 

He  should  therefore  have  suffered  tho  pam- 
phlet to  flutter  and  die,  without  confessing  that 
It  stung  him.  The  dishonour  of  being  shown  as 
Cibber's  antagonist  could  never  be  compensated 
by  the  victory.  Cibber  had  nothing  to  lose ; 
when  Pope  bad  exhausted  all  his  malignity  upon 
h'm,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem  Ijoth  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies.  Silence  only  could  have 
made  him  despicable  ;  the  blow  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  felt  would  have  been  struck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irascibility  prevailed,  and  he  re- 
solved to  tell  the  whole  English  world  that  he 
was  at  war  witli  Cibber ;  and,  to  show  that  he 
thought  him  no  common  adversarv,  he  prepared 
no  common  vengeance  ;  he  publisfied  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  **  Dunciad,"*  in  which  he  degraded 
Theobald  from  his  painful  pre-eminence,  and 
enthroned  Cibber  in  his  stead.  Unhappily,  the 
two  heroes  were  of  opposite  characte  a,  and 
Pope  was  unwilling  to  lose  what  he  had  al- 
ready written ;  he  has  therefore  depraved  hia 
poem,  by  givine  to  Cibber  the  old  books,  the  old 
pedantry,  and  the  sluggish  pertinacity  of  Theo- 
bald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enoujih  of  his  own  interest 
to  make  anotlier  change,  and  introduced  Osborne 
contending  for  iSo  prize  among  the  booksellers. 
Osborne  was  a  man  entirely  destitute  of  shame, 
without  ttcnse  oi  any  disgrace  out  that  of  poverty. 
He  told  me,  when  he  was  doint'  tliat  which  lais- 
ed  Pope's  rpsontmenl,  that  he  should  be  put  Into 
the  "Duneiad;"  but  he  had  the  fate  of  "Cas- 
sandra." I  pave  no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till 
jn  time  I  saw  it  accomplished.  The  whafts  of 
satire  were  directed  equally  in  vnin  against  Cib- 
ber and  Oshorne;  beinff  repidled  bv  the  impe- 
netrable impudence  ofon'»,  and  deadened  by  the 
impassive  dulijoss  of  the  other.  Pope  confessed 
his  own  pain  by  his  anger ;  hut  he  gave  no  pain 
to  thoHd  who  had  provoked  him.  He  was  able  to 
hurt  none  but  himself;  by  transferring  the  same 
ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he  reduced  himself 
to  the  insignificance  of  his  own  mairpie,  who 
from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Cibber,  according  to  his  engagem'^nt,  repaid 
"  The  Duneiad"  with  another  pamphlet,f  which 
Pope  said,  "  would  be  as  good  as  a  dose  of  harts- 
horn to  him ;"  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart  were 
at  variance.  I  have  heanl  Mr.  Richardson  re- 
late, that  he  attended  his  father,  the  pointer,  on 


alftl7U 


tianu 


ft  ^fUttf  WWII  0B0  of  diMPV  l^iHHHBi  ^HM 

into  tm  hand!  of  Pope,  who  aud,  ^Thmt 
thinffs  are  mjr  divwaaoii.'*  Thej  «t  by  Mb 
while  he  ponMed^aiidmw  bis  fratwn  vritb- 
biff  wilh  angunh ;  eiid  jomig  RkhirieoB  nid 
to  luB  Mier,  when  they  letwiiedj  that  ho  hofod 
to  be  presenred  fiom  rach  d'wDB—  bad  booi 
that  day  the  lotof  Fomu 

From  this  tune,  findaig  bis  diMOoea  wntmo^ 
pieeohre,  and  his  vital  potreis  jiadlMly  dadbi* 
iiw,  he  no  longeratraacd  his  ficnkieawith  aay 
oiipinal  eompiSltion,  »or  proposed  aay  oHHreoK 
plormeBt  Ibr  Us  remaiBnif  life  thaa  the  levisal 
and  correction  of  his  fbnnerwoifcs;  inwfaichhe 
leeeiTed  adnoe  and  aasistanee  Iroin  Waibortoa. 
whom  he  appears  to  have  tnstod  and  iMowed 
in  the  hifhest  deiioe. 

He  laid  aside  bis  epic  poem,  perinps  withoat 
much  loss  to  mankind ;  far  hia  hrro  was  Bhtfns 
the  Trojan,  who»  acoomoff  to  a  lidiciiloas  fic- 
tion, eetablished  a  eolmiT  m  Bntain.  The  sab- 
joct  therefore  was  of  the  fohulons  a^re;  the 
actors  werp  a  taoe  open  whom  imaitinatioti  has 
bfen  exhansted.  and  attentioQ  wcaiied,  and  to 
whom  the  mind  will  not  easily  be  rrcallcd,  when 
it  it  invited  in  blank  vetse,  which  Pope  had 
adopted  with  great  bnpradence,  and,  I  think, 
without  due  ronsidmtion  of  die  aatnre  of  oar 
lan/niaffe.  The  sketch  is,  at  least  in  part,  pi«- 
served  1^  RuflVad  ;  by  which  it  appears,  thst 
Pop^  was    thoujErhtlrsB  enoneh  to  model  the 


names  of  his  hrnKv  with 

sist«mt  wi'h  the  time  or  eountry  in  which  he 

pi  aces  them. 

He  lingeivd  throa|h  the  next  year,  bat  pep* 
ceived  himself,  as  he eiprasaes  it,  "foinirdown 
the  hilt"  He  had  for  at  least  fin  yeais  been 
afflicted  with  an  asthma,  and  other  disorderp, 
which  his  phyvicians  were  onable  to  relieve.  To- 
wards the  enri  of  hifl  life  he  consulted  Dr.  Thooo- 
son,  a  man  who  had,  by  large  prumisets  and  free 
closures  of  the  common  practice  of  physic, 
forced  himself  up  into  sudden  reputation.  Tlioro- 
son  declared  his  distemper  to  be  a  dropsy,  and 
evacuated  part  of  the  water  by  tincture  of  jalap; 
but  confessed  that  his  belly  did  not  subside. 
Thomson  had  many  enemies^  and  Pope  was  per- 
suarl^^l  to  dismiss  him. 

While  he  wps  vet  capable  of  amuvment  and 
conversation,  as  ^  was  one  day  sitting  in  the 
air  with  Lord  Polingbroke  and'  Lord  Marrh- 
mont,  he  saw  his  fovourite  Martha  Blount  at 
tS»  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  asked  Lord  Bo- 
bnghrokr  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Bolingbroke, 
not  likinsr  his  errand,  crossed  his  legs  and  sat 
still ;  hut  Lord  Marchroont,  who  was  younffcr 
and  less  captious,  waited  on  the  lady,  wKo,  when 
became  to  her,  asked,  "What,  is  'he  not  dead 
y^t  ?*»  She  is  said  to  have  neglected  him,  with 
shameful  unkindness,  in  the  latter  time  of  his 
decav;  yot,  of  the  little  which  he  had  to  leave, 
s!»e  had  a  very  great  part.  Their  acf|oaint- 
ance  began  early ;  the  life  of  each  was  pictured 
on  the  other*s  mind ;  their  conversation  thenv 
ibre  was  endearing,  for  when  they  met,  there 
was  an  immediate  coalition  of  congenial  no- 
tions. Perhaps  he  conadered  her  aawilfing- 
ness  to  approach  the  chamber  of  richness  as 
fflrmale  weakness,  or  human  frailty ;  perhaps  he 
was  conscious  to  himself  of  peevishness  and  im- 
patience, or,  though  he  was  oflfeoded  by  her 
innttntiaib  a^  yet  cooridst  hm  mmdtt  as 


Us  heart  to  Iw  oKsoatcd  fiiMn  her,  be  coald  have 
feimd  ■ottsof  timt  mi^fiU  herplsca;  hacoaM 
ealyhavaiinnkwithnibiaMelf:  itwastookis 
to  tianrfer  his  cwfideoes  or  fimuoeafc 

In  May,  1744^1^  death  waa  iiBumtliiM;- 
on  the  6th,  ha  was  sll  day  dc&ioH^  which  hs 
lioned  fbor  days  sAnwaids  as  a  i 
'     oftha  vooil/  afmsa ;  ha  i ' 


r  semair  thSMB  as  thnisfb  a  eniMia^ 
and  in  fidaa  eoloon^and  one  day,  a  the  pi». 
sencasTDodsley,  ssked  wimt  aikitwas  that 
canaootofthewaiL  Bo sa'ailiiai Us  pealest 
inoonvenisnea  waa  inahility  to  think. 

Eo&Mhioko  aoBsetones  wept  over  tim  in  this 
state  of  helpless  decay;    and  bciac  toM  by 

%ciicfli,  thai  P6pe.at  the  m< issfiai  of  ha 

detinoasneea,  was  slwavs  aayimr  soawf  Umr  kmd 


lymg  a 
either  of  his  picseut  or  his  abacnt  I 
that  hie  boHianity  aecnwd  to  hcva  snitiitj  1 
mdeiatanAif^  answered,  ««lt  baa  an:"  and 
added,  '^I  never  in  my  Kfe  knew  a  soan  thst 
had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  partimhr  fiiend^ 
or  more  ceneral  CirndJap  for  nmnkind."  At 
another  time  he  fold,  •'I  I 
theae  thirtT  vears,  and  value  myseif  i 
fiiendsfaip'tlmn''— His  giief  than  i 


Pope  expteswd  imdoohtinf  renfWenra  of  a 

tare  state.    Behm  asked  by  his  friend,  Mr. 

Hooke,  a  papist,  whrther  he  wnaM  not  die  liks 

his  father  and  mother,  and  whcHicr  a  unrH 

shooM  not  be  called ;  he  answcrrd,  *■!  do  not 


think  it  b  essential,  hot  it  wiU  be  very  rifrfat,aad 
I  thank  you  for  puttine  nw  in  mind  eril:" 

In  the  morning  after  the  priest  had  civn  baa 
the  last  sscrsments,  he  saal,  **Thero  m  nolUnf 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  fifcridshifs 
and  indeed  Ciendship  itself  is  only  a  pait  of 
virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  SOdi  day  of 
May,  I74i,  so  placidly,  that  the  attendants' did 
not 'discern  the  exact' time  of  his  i^zpiration. — 
He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  lathrr 
and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been  errctrd 
to  him  by  his  commentator,  the  Bishop  of  Oloa 
cesier. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  ezeru- 
tors;  fiist  to  Lord  BoKngbroke  ;t  and,  if  be 
should  not  be  lining,  to  the  Earl  of  Marrlnnont; 
undoubtedly  expectins  thrm  to  be  proud  of  the 
trust,  and  ea^r  to  extend  his  fame.  But  IH  no 
mart  dream  of  influ«'nce  beyond  his  life.  Af^er 
a  decent  time.  Dndsh'v  the  bookseller  went  In 
solicit  preference  as  th'e  publisher,  and  was  loM 
that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet  inspected :  aad, 
whate%*er  was  the  reason,  the  world  has  hem 
disappointed  of  what  was  **  reserved  for  the 
next  aee." 

He  lost  indeed  the  favour  of  Bolingbtoke,  by 
a  kind  of  posthnmou-  ofR*nce.  The  pohlical 
pamphlet,  called  -'The  Patriot  King,"  had  beea 
pot  into  his  hands  that  he  might ^  procure  ths 
impression  of  a  very  frw  copies,  to  be  distribotsd, 
according  to  the  author's  direction,  among  bis 
friends,  and  Pope  assuml  him  that  no  more  had 
been  printed  than  m-ere  allowed  :  hoi,  soon  afltar 


f  Thw  i«  8i>iD*w*»;t  inarcuntelT  e 
Ba  mttrtoke  wii*  ivt  ir.  r-  *CU'      "^ 
If*  le  IOm  fptdicaUy,  or,  ia  a 
MaohiaMnr-iC. 


-        1^ 

r :  rnne'^  P*F*rs  w«f» 


pon. 
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hie  dkalh,  the  print'tr  brought  and  restgned  a 
co«iiplete  tJitio-i  of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which 
Pops  had  ordered  hioi  to  print,  ana  retain  in 
•acr«L  He  kept,  a?  was  observed,  his  engage <- 
reont  to  Pope,  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  tri 
lui  Iri^nd ;  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  tran-"^ 
•etioD,  till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer,  Ij'^ 
thought  himself  obliged  to  deliver  the  books  1 1 
ths  right  owner,  who  with  great  indignation, 
made  a  5 re  in  his  yard,  and  delivered  the  whob^ 
impresaion  to  tlio  Aamss. 

tIttSerto  nothing  had  been  done  which  wnn 
not  naturally  dictated  by  resentment  of  violated 
tVith ;  resentment  more  acrimonious,  as  the  vie^ 
latsr  had  been  more  loved  or  more  trusted.  But 
h^re  the  anger  might  have  stopped ;  the  injury 
WIS  private;  and  there  was  little  danger  frojii 
ihe  example. 

Bolintfbrokc,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied ; 
his  t'lirst  of  venoreancc  incited  him  to  blast  tb<' 
ill?m'>ry  of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in 
hj9  last  struggles ;  and  ho  employed  Mailer, 
another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  tht' 
public  with  all  its  agg:tivation<*.  Warburton, 
who83  heart  w*as  warm  wit'i  his  legacy,  an! 
tender  by  tha  recent  S'paration,  thonght'it  pro* 
per  for  hwn  to  interposo  ;  and  undertook,  not  in- 
doad  to  vindicato  thf;  action,  for  breach  of  tru*-! 
his  always  8om;H!iin(Tcriminnl,  but  to  cxtenuati^ 
it  by  an  apolojrv.  Uavin?  adviinnod,  what  can* 
not  ba  denied,  tnat  moral  oMiqnity  in  made  more 
or  let?  cxcu^ble  bv  th'i  motiv«^  that  produce  it, 
h?  inquires  what  evil  purpose  could  havo  inducnd 
Popo  to  break  his  promise.  He  could  not  di- 
Itgat  his  vanity  by  usurping  the  work,  whicli, 
though  not  sold  in  shops,  had  been  shown  to 
a  number  more  than  suHicicnt  to  preserve  th-^ 
author's  claim ;  ho  conld  not  gratify  hi.s  avarico, 
fer  he  could  not  sell  his  plunder  till  Bolingbrokt^ 
was  dead ;  and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  lei^ 
toanother,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  and,  jf 
left  to  himself,  would  be  useless. 

Warburton  tlierefore  supposes,  with  great 
appsarance  of  reason,  that  the  irregularity  of 
his  conduct  proceeded  wholly  from  his  zeal  foj- 
BoUngbroke,  who  miffht  pr^rhaps  have  destroyer] 
ths  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it  his  duty  to 
presierve,  even  witbout  its  author's  approbation. 
To  this  apology  an  answer  was  written  in  **  A 
Letter  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  living.** 

He  brought  some  reproach  upon  his  own  me- 
mory by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous  men- 
tion made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  an 
aff^eC^  repayment  of  his  benefactions.  Mr», 
Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  favourite  (C»r 
Popa,  had  baen  invited  to  the  house  of  Allen, 
where  eho  comported  herself  with  such  indecent 
arrogance,  that  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  h 
■cats  of  irreconcileable  dislike,  and  the  door  was 
for  ever  barred  against  bar.  This  excl<ision  she 
veesnted  with  so  much  bitterness  as  to  refuse! 
any  lesacy  from  Pope,  unhsi  he  left  the  worl  I 
with  a  disavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen.  Havinii 
been  long  under  her  ilominion,  now  totterioL* 
in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable  to  resist  th^ 
fi3l')neo  of  her  temper,  or,  perhaps,  with  tlif- 
prejn  tic«  of  a  lover,  porsnaded  that  she  had  stif- 
re.-ed  improper  treat m'^nt,  he  complied  with  her 
de:nan  1,  and  polluted  his  will  with  female  resent- 
msmt  Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  which  he  sav e* 
Id  tha  Iviapital  at  Bath,  obesnriag,  that  Pop  a 


ISOt  he  hud  put  a  cipher  more,  he  bad  come 
nearer  to  the  troth.* 

The  person  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  nicest  model.  He  has,  in 
bis  account  of  the  "Little Club,"  compared  him- 
self to  a  spider,  and  by  another  is  described  as 
protuberant  behind  and  before.  He  is  saiJ  to 
nave  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy  ;  but  he  was 
of  a  constitution  originally  feeble  and  weak; 
and,  as  bodies  of  a  tender  frame  arc  easily  di»> 
torted,  his  defonnity  was  probably  in  part  the 
efTiJct  of  his  application.  His  statute  was  so 
low,  that  to  bring  him  to  a  level  with  common 
tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat  But 
his  face  was  not  displeasing,  and  bis  eyes  were 
animated  and  vivid. 

B^  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion, 
his  vital  functions  were  so  much  disordered,  that 
his  life  was  a  "long  disease.**  His  most  fre- 
quent assaiiment  was  the  headache,  which  he 
used  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  coflfee, 
which  he  yery  frequently  required. 

Most  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty 
peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a  female  do- 
mestic of  the  Carl  of  Oxford,  who  knew  him 
perhaps  ail.?r  the  middle  of  life.  He  was  then 
^  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  female 
attendance  ;  extremely  scn^ililc  of  cold,  so  that 
he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet,  un:ler  a  shi  t  of  a 
very  coarss  wann  linen  with  fine  sleeves.  AVhen 
he  rose,  he  was  invested  in  bodice  made  of  stiff 
canvass,  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  hinia?lf  erect, 
till  they  wore  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flan- 
nel waistcoat  One  side  was  contracted.  His 
legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlarged  their  bulk 
with  three  pair  of  stockings,  whi^^h  were  drawn 
on  and  off  by  the  maid  ;  for  h?,  was  not  able  to 
dress  or  unaress  himsidf,  and  nrithor  went  to 
bed  nor  rose  without  help.  His  weakness  made 
it  very  ditHcult  for  him  to  be?  clean. 


•  This  account  of  ih«  rliflbrence  between  Pope  and 
Mr.  A  Ten  in  not  so  circumirtantial  aM  it  wad  in  Jnhn^in*a 
power  to  have  made  it  The  panicii  arsi  communicated 
to  him  conrernincr  it  he  wan  too  indolent  m  commit  tn 
writing ;  the  buMincas  of  thii  note  is  to  ;>upplx  hU  omis- 
■Ions. 

Upon  an  invitation,  in  which  Mrs.  Blount  was  included. 
Mr  Pope  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Allen,  at  Prinr-Parlc ;  and 
having  occasion  to  go  to  Bristol  for  a  few  days,  left  Mrs. 
Blount  behind  him.  In  his  absence  Mrs.  Blount,  who 
was  of  (he  Romish  persuasion,  signiApd  an  iurlinaiinn 
to  go  to  the  popish  chapel  at  Bath,  and  desired  of  Mr. 
Allen  the  use  of  hin  chariot  for  the  purpose  ;  but  he  being 
at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  suffire-'tetl  the  improprietj 
of  having  his  carriage  seen  at  the  door  of  a  place  of  wor- 
ihlp,  to  which,  as  a  magistrate,  he  was  at  lea.-^i  rHstraiued 
from  giving  a  sanction,  and  misjht  be  required  lo  suppress, 
and  iherof  >re  <leired  to  be  excused.  Mrs,  Blount  resent- 
ed  this  refusal,  and  told  Pope  of  it  at  his  return,  and  so 
infected  him  with  her  rage,  that  they  both  left  the  house 
abruptly,  t 

An  instance  of  the  like  negligence  may  be  noted  in  his 
relation  of  Pope's  love  of  painting,  whi  h  differs  much 
from  the  infonn>u  on  I  gave  h  m  on  that  head.  A  pirt  re 
of  Betterton,  certainly  copied  from  Kneller,  by  Pope,J 
Lord  Mansfleld  once  showed  me  at  Kenw  od.houso, 
addmg  that  it  was  the  only  one  he  over  finished,  for  that 
(he  weakness  of  hia  eyes  was  an  obstruction  to  his  use 
of  the  pencil.— H. 

f  This  is  altogether  wrong ;  Pope  kept  up  his  frlend- 
flhip  with  Mr.  Allen  to  the  last,  as  appears  by  his  IfUers, 
and  Mrs.  Blount  remained  in  Mr  Allen's  h<>use  soms 
lime  alter  the  coolness  took  place  heiween  I  er  and  Mra. 
Allen.  Allen's  convci.'ation  with  Pope  on  this  i«ubjeoi, 
and  his  letters  lo  Mra.  Biouni,  all  whose  quarrels  he  w«« 
obliged  to  share,  wV\  appear  In  Mr.  Buwles  s  editlo.i  of 
Pom's  works  — C 


.  Hit  hair  had  (alien  almost  aH  twar ;  and  h« 
mad  to  dine  sometimes  with  Lord  Oidbrd,  pri- 
TatelT,  in  a  velvet  cap.  Hb  dress  of  oeraoMmy 
WM  hiack,  with  a  tiewig,  aod  a  little  sword. 

The  indulgence  and  aCeommodatioii  wliicfa  his 
Mckntfls  reauired,  had  taii|ffat  him  all  ths  im- 
Iriessing  ana  unsocial  qualities  of «  vtletudhuuy 
man.  He  expected  that  eveiy  thing  should  siTe 
way  to  his  ease  or  humour;  as  a  chitdf  whose 
ptirents  will  not  hoar  her  cry,  has  aa  imrtristsd 
dominion  in  the  nursery. 

C*i9t  i/m  Peitftmt  Im^tma  §9t  Asanu^ 
Col  f  iM  PkammM  td  totgtmn  m^/ilmU . 

Whsn  he  wanted  to  sleep,  he  -nodded  in  ecwft* 
pany;**  and  once  slumbered  at  lib  own  table 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  oT poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendship  gave  pn>* 
cored  htm  many  invitations ;  but  he  was  a  very 
fruuMesome  inmate.  He  brought  no  servant 
and  had  so  anany  wants^  that  a  numerous  an- 
tentlanee  was  scarcely  able  to  supply  them. 
Wherever  he  was.  he  left  no  room  for  another 
because  he  exacted  the  mttention,  and  employra 
the  activity  of  the  whole  &mily.  His  enrnnds 
w.ere  so  frequent  and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen 
b  time  avoided  and  neglected  him ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  dischar^  some  of  the  servants  fbr 
tiieir  resolute  refVual  of  his  messages.  The 
miids,  when  they  had  pcglected  their  bofdness, 
alleged  that  they  had  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Po|»e.  One  of  bis  constant  demands  was  of  co^ 
fee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that  waited 
on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome; 
but  he  was  careful  to  recompense  her  want  of 
sleep ;  and  Lord  OxfonTs  servant  dedaradi  that 
in  the  house  where  her  business  was  to  answer 
his  call,  she  would  not  ask  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault  easily  incident  to  thoee 
who,  suff^rirvj  much  pain,  thmk  themselves  en- 
titl*j<l  lo  whatovor  pleasures  they  can  snatch. 
He  was  too  indul<;cnt  to  his  appetite ;  ho  loved 
meat  highly  Beaconed  and  of  strong  tatite  ^  and, 
at  the  intfrvali*  of  the  table,  amused  himself 
with  biscuits  an'l  dry  conserves.  If  he  sat  down 
to  a  variety  of  dishrs,  he  would  oppress  his 
sttrnich  with  repletion ;  and,  though  nc  seemed 
anjrry  whon  a  dram  was  offered  him,  did  not 
fDrl)  Mr  to  drink  it  His  friends,  who  knew 
t'le  a\\^nue<«  to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with 
p-^3  'nts  of  luxury,  which  ne  did  not  suffer  to 
s!  in  i  necloct  >d.  The  death  of  snrcat  men  is  not 
always  proportlonetl  to  the  lustre  of  their  lives. 
Hafinibal,  says  Juvenal,  did  not  perish  by  the 
jivelin  or  ih  ^*  sword  ;  the  slausrhters  of  Cannae 
w:*i  ?  r;»virn?eil  by  a  rinsr.  The  death  of  Pope 
wan  i*npute  L,  by  soin?  of  his  friends,  to  a  silver 
s  iu- '^IKi'i,  ill  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat 
p.>ll0'j  lampreys. 

T I  lilt  he  h)veil  too  well  to  eat  is  certain ;  but 
I'lat  hi:i  M  ^U'iu-.ilitv  shortened  his  life  will  not  be 
hastily  roT?Iii'.!eif,  w!ii  n  it  is  rsmembenpd  that 
a  coifjrmjtion  «»o  inrojrular  lasted  six-and-6fty 
}oar'*,  n  )iwilh^andinir  siirh  pertinacious  dib- 
ge  ice  of  st>i  ly  ami  mtMlitntion. 

la  all  his  inlTct)u^e  with  mankind,  he  had 
great  «l*?U2'it  in  artlfic**,  an-l  endeavoured  to  at- 
ttii  all  liis  p«rpo*«»^  by  indir-ct  and  unsnsperted 
Di'lhoK  "f!-^  harJlv  drank  tna  without  a 
stratageni.**  If,  at  ti»e  )v>u.se  of  his  friends,  he 
wantrHl  anv  a?commodalion,  he  wa*  not  wi^jog 
toaakCtfJtiaptafatgrm^bttt  ■iiiiimtrti»< 


iwpflteyassowiciiWngcDpvonient;  thoni^wDca 
it  was  piociirsd.  he  soon  made  il  'spjpear  inr 
whose  sako  it  fasid  been  recommended.  Thoshs 


Loid  Oneiy  till  he  obtained 
He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions^ 
that  Lady  Bolin^bioke  nsed  to  say,  fai  a  Ficnch 
phras^  that  •'be  played  the  poihieian  ahoal 
cabbages  and  turams."  His  nnnislifiable  in^ 
pression  of  <<  The  Patriot  King,**  as  it  esn  be 
imputed  to  no  partienlar  motive,  rnnst  have  pro- 
ceeded from  bis  general  haUt  of  isscregr 


triek,  rad  |deased~Umsoif  with  M  iMnglt  Jf 
ontwittnurBolingbioke. 

In  finuBar  or  convivial  eonvvrsation,  tl  doss 
not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  taki  ta 
iMve  resembled  Diyden,  as  being  not  one  thai 
was  distinguished  by  vivacity  in  company,  h 
is  remarkable,  that  so  near  ius  lime,  so  mack 
sheuM  be  known  of  what  he  has  written,  and  so 
little  of  what  he  has  said :  traditional  memory 
retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  nor  senteneea  of  otii 
senration ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  aolkl,  eithar 
wise  or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only  standi 
uponreomtl.  When  an  objec;h>n,  mined  agalMl 
his  inscription  for  ShakspeiBre,  was  dtfaiM  bf 
the  anthorityof ''Plitridc,*'  he  renlied— ^  hsr- 
resco  reibrenat" — that  **  he  would  aUow  the  polip 
Usher  of  a  dictionary  tn  know  the  meanii|p 
of  a  elng^  wonl,  hot  not  of  two  words  pot  taga^ 
theni" 

He  waa  fretful  and  easily  displeasedL  and  ab 
lowed  himself  to  be  caprieiooaly  resentM.  B» 
wouM  sometfanes  leave  Loid  Ozfeed  silentlv,  m 
one  oonid  tell  i^y,  and  was  to  becomtod  HMk 
by  more  letters  and  messiigea  than  iha  jliofai 
were  willing  to  carry.   The  table  was  indeed  in 


fested  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  «ho  was  dls 
friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowing  hb 
peevishness,  could  by  no  entre«ities  be  restrained 
from  contradicting  him,  till  their  disputes  wem 
sharpened  to  such  asperity,  that  one  or  Ube  other 
quitted  the  house. 

He  sometimes   condescended  to  be  ^ 
with  servants  or  inferiors ;  but  by  no  merria 
either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  he  ever  seen  e» 
cited  to  laughter. 

Of  bis  d.nnestic  character,  frugality  was  a 
part  eminently  remarkable.  Having  determined 
not  to  be  dependent,  he  determined  not  to  he  m 
want,  and  therefore  wisely  and  '      "'" 


rciected  all  temptations  to  expense  imsoitable  ID 
his  fortune.    Tnis  general  care  most  be  univ»> 


sally  approved : 

petty  artifices  of  parsimony,  such  as  ibepraciies 

of  writing  his  compositions  on  the  back  of  lei* 

tere,  as  may  l)e  seen  in  tlie  remaining  copy  of 

the  "  Iliad,"  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years  fiia 

shi!ltn(rs  were' saved ;   cr  in  a  nig|:ardiy  reccp 

lion  of  his  fri.^nds  and  scantiness  of  cnteitaiB* 

ment,  as,  when  he  liad  two  | 

be  ¥rould  set  at  supper  a  a 

taMe ;    and,   having  himself  i  . 

siassess  woukl  re?ire,  and  say,  ^Grentlemen,  I 

leave  you  to  vour  wine."      Yet  he  tells  ha 

fnemK  tl)at  *'  he  has  a  heart  for  aH,  a  h^oso  fbr 

all.  and,  whatever  they  may  thinlc,  a  fortnna  fbr 

all." 

He  sometimes,  h  >wever,  made  a  splendid  din 
ner.  and  is  said  to  h.\Te  wanted  no  part  of  ths 
skill  or  elegance  which  such  peHomoa 
-^inw  .a!tet4hia«aiufiaBMnjtaMi 


nniiness  oi  cmeinm 

>  guests  in  Ius  housi^ 

siiij:le  pint  upon  iha 

«lf  taJcen  two  smal 
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disnlayect,  that  ob^Inaro  prudoiiee  with  which  he 
oond'jctcd  iiis  alfiirj  would  iir>t  p'jrnfiil,  for  his 
fcvc:i.ic„  ccriai:i  and  casual,  amounted  on  I  v  to 
al>.»iit  eijsrht  hiuidred  pounds  a  year,  of  which 
h  twcvor  ho  declares  himself  able  to  a^ssign  one 
hundred  to  charity.* 

Oi'thid  fortmio,  which,  ns  it  arose  from  puhlic 
approhiiion,  was  very  honourably  obtained,  his 
iinaginttio:!  seeins  to  have  been  too  full:  it 
would  be  lianl  to  find  a  man,  so  well  entitled  to 
notice  by  his  wit,  th  ii  ever  delighted  so  much  in 
talkiai^  of  his  money.  In  his  letters  and  his 
poems,  his  garden  ani  his  grotto,  his  quincunx 
•rid  his  vincd,  or  suae  hints  of  his  opulence,  are 
always  to  be  found.  The  ^rcat  topic  of  his  ridi- 
cule IS  poverty  ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  rc- 
prt>aches  his  nnta;;> mists  are  their  debts,  their 
oabication  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  din- 
ner.  He  seem^  to  be*  of  an  opinion,  not  very  un- 
e^Mnmnn  in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to 
want  every  thing. 

Kexi  to  the  pleasure  of  contempbting  his  pos- 
•etsiuns  seems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the 
men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
•nd  whose  notice  hs  loudly  proclaims  not  to  have 
been  obtained  by  any  pTsacticcs  of  meanness  or 
servility ;  a  boast  which  was  never  denied  to  be 
true,  and  to  which  very  few  poets  have  ever 
aspired.  Pops  never  set  his  genius  to  sale,  he 
never  flattered  those  whom  he  did  not  love,  or 
praised  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem.  Savage, 
li.)wever,  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  re- 
lax his  dignity,  when  he  wrote  a  distich  for  his 
••  Highnss8*s  dog." 

His  admiratioii  of  the  i^eat  seems  to  h»7e  in- 
enased  in  the  adv.uiee  of  life.  He  passed  over 
peers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  his  **  Iliad"  to 
Coiigreve,  witli  a  magnanimity  of  which  the 
praise  had  been  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue 
Leeii  equal  to  his  wiu  Why  ho  was  chosen  for 
so  ^reat  an  hoiiour,  it  is  not  now  possilile  to 
know  ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary  history  of 
any  particular  intimacy  Iwtween  them.  The 
aamo  of  Cougreve  appears  in  the  letters  among 
tlvMe  of  his  other  frienn.s,  but  without  ajiy  observ- 
able distinction  or  consequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to 
annox  names  di;^nificd  with  titles,  but  was  not 
▼cry  happy  in  his  choice ;  f  >r,  except  Lord  B  i- 
tbnrtt,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were  such  as 
that  a  ff>tod  man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy 
with  thorn  known  to  jtosteriry :  he  can  derive 
liule  honour  from  the  notice  of  Cobham,  Bur- 
lingum,  or  Bilingbroke. 

Of  his  soci.d  qualities,  if  an  estimate  be  made 
fmm  his  letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot 
easily  be  formed  :  they  exhibit  a  perpetual  and 
undotuljd  eflTutgcnce  of  general  benevolence  and 
partictilar  fondness.  There  is  nothing  but  libe- 
nlUy,  gratitude,  constancy,  and  tcnd.^rness.  It 
b  u  G«cn  so  Umf^  said  ns  to  be  commonly  believed, 
thtt  the  true  ch  ir  teters  of  men  iiiiy  he  found  in 
t'leir  letters,  and  that  he  wh  >  writes  to  his  friend 
liyf  his  heut  open  before  him.  B.it  the  truth 
in,  lb  It  such  were  th;  simple  friendships  of  the 
Golden  Apt,  and  arv  now  the  friendsliips  only 


•  Pan  of  h  anuM)  fnim  an  anniil'y  of  two  humlrefl 

Enn  i«  a  v«ur,  whkh  lie  ha.1  piiruha:<«tl  either  of  the 
•  Dului  of  Btickiiifthaiiinhire,  or  the  Dutchess  hU 
ni<ichf>r,  an  I  which  a  ai  r.h:U'^'e.l  on  <>rtiieo«tate  of  that 
ami  It.  rSea  n.  Ml  1  Tno  iteeil  liv  which  a  wm  xtmhoJ 
«as  ««Mry«ir»  la  0/ c«a«idy.-&. 
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of  children.  Very  fbw  can  boast  of  hearts  which 
they  dare  lay  ojien  to  themselves,  and  of  which, 
by  wha:cver  accident  exposed,  they  do  not  shun 
a  distinct  and  continued  view  ;  and,  certainly, 
what  wc  hide  from  ou.'sclves  we  do  not  sh  )w  lo 
our  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  transaciion 
which  offers  sti-onffer  temptation  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercour:»e.  in 
the  eagerness  of  conversation  the  first  emotions 
of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they  are  con- 
sidered ;  in  the  tumult  of  business,  interest  and 
Cassion  have  their  genuine  effect ;  but  a  friendly 
itter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  performance  in 
the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude, 
and  surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by 
design  his  own  character. 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity; 
for  bv  whom  can  a  man  so  much  wish  to  be 
thoufiiht  l)etter  than  he  is,  as  by  him  whose  kind- 
ness he  desires  to  ^in  or  keep !  Even  in  writing 
to  the  world  there^s  less  constraint ;  the  author 
is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes  his 
chance  of  approbation  among  the  different  dis- 
positions of  mankind ;  but  a  letter  is  addressed 
to  a  sina^Ie  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  are  known ;  and  must  therefore 
please,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbearing 
to  oi)pose  them. 

To  charge  those  favourable  representations, 
which  men  give  of  their  own  mmds,  with  the 
guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood,  would  show  more 
severity  than  knowlctlge.  The  writer  commonly 
believes  himself.  Almost  every  man's  thoughts, 
while  they  are  general,  arc  right;  and  most 
hearts  arc  pure  while  temptation  is  away.  It  it 
easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments  in  privacy ; 
to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  danger ;  to 
glow  with  l>cuevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to 
l>e  given.  While  such  ideas  arc  fv>rmcd,  they 
are  felt ;  and  self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleam 
of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as 
compositions,  they  seem  to  be  premeditated  and 
artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write,  because  there 
is  something  which  the  mind  wishes  to  discharge; 
and  another,  to  solicit  the  inngination,  because 
ceremony  or  vanity  require  something  to  be 
written.  Pope  confessps  his  early  lettei*s  to  be 
vitiated  with  afffctation  atul  ambition  :  to  know 
whether  he  disentaujjicd  himself  from  these  per- 
verters  of  epistolary  integrity,  liis  book  and  his 
life  must  be  set  in  comparison. 

One  of  his  lavou.-itc  topics  is  contempt  of  his 
own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he 
woula  deserve  no  comm;  ndction :  and  in  this  he 
was  certainly  not  sincere,  for  his  high  Tolue  of 
himself  was  suffiHenily  observed  ;  luid  of  what 
could  he  lie  proud  but  of  his  poetry  7  He  writes, 
he  says,  when  "he  has  just  nothing  else  to  do;** 
yet  Swift  complains  that  he  was  never  st  leisura 
for  conversation,  because  he  had  "  always  soma 
poetical  scheme  in  his  head."  It  was  punctually 
required  that  his  writing-box  should  beset  upon 
his  bed  before  h9  rose  ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  do- 
mestic  related,  that  in  the  dreadful  winter  of 
f  »rty,  she  was  called  fmm  her  bed  by  him  four 
times  in  one  night,  to  supply  liim  witli  paper, 
lest  he  should  lose  a  thouglit. 

He  pretends  inscnsiUlity  to  censure  and  eriii- 
ri«im,  though  it  was  observed  by  all  who  knew 
him  that  every  pamphlet  disturboil  his  quiet,  and 
Uiat  hit  ejUfeme  irritability  laid  him  opea  lo 


a  ehtfreh  dt  ftmiM,  to  which,  hi  his 
ice  wiih  Racine,  he  profesaei  him- 
«!-«  adherent.  That  he  was  not  scru- 
,.^jUs  in  some  part  of  his  life,  is  known 
.ale  and  indecent  applications  of  sen- 
.i;n  from  the  Scriptures;  a  mode  of 
which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  pro- 
^  nd  a  whiy  man  disdains  for  iu  easi- 
"'ilgaritj.  But  to  whatever  levities  he 
Hetrajred,  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
«  were  ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever 
•clicf  of  revelation.  The  positions 
••  umnamitted  from  BoUnghroke  he  seems 
Ave  anderatood.  and  was  pleased  with  an 
uoa  that  made  them  orthodox. 
of  such  exalted  superiority,  and  so 
^yJenuioa,  would  naturally  have  all  his 
aM^..iicNtt  observed  and  aggravated;  those 
^^^  .Id  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent,  would 
^  "  And  that  he  was  not  perfecL 
^^^^  U  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwilling- 
^™^^  which  the  same  man  is  allowed  to  pos- 
"rj^^ny  advantaees,  that  his  learning  has 
"^^^epffedatad.  tie  certainly  was,  m  his 
^^tiw^  a  man  of  ^reat  literary  curiosity  ; 
— Itaii  he  wrote  his  **  Essay  on  Criticism," 
— ^  hit  age,  a  rery  wide  acquaintance  with 
■■■^  IPVhen  he  entered  into  the  living  world, 
^^^H  to  hare  happened  to  him,  as  to  many 
^■■N^  Aat  be  was  less  attentive  to  dead  masters ; 
lafied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelsus,  and 
pflto  universe  his  favourite  volume.  He 
I  his  notions  fresh  from  reality,  not  from 
I  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of  nature. 
t  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  literature 
t  hb  esteem ;  he  always  professed  to  love 
and  Dobson,  who  spent  some  time  at 
a  tmnMaiing  his  "Essay  on  Man," 
r  I  asked  him  what  learning  he  found  him 
ppness,  answered,  "  More  th:in  1  expected." 
g^frrqur  nt  references  to  history,  his  allusions 
i^fnrious  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images 
i^anad  from  art  and  nature,  with  his  obscrva- 
MS  en  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the 
illlia  dT  life,  show  an  intelligence  perpetually 
\  Hm  wing,  excursiTC,  vigorous,  and  diligent, 
r  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to  re- 

this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of  travel- 
to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verses  to  Jervas, 
~  lich,  thougli  he  never  found  an  opportu- 
tify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  his  life 

'  his  intellectual  character,  the  cnnstitucnt 
__Pftindamenial  jirinciple  was  good  sense,  a 
fIteA  nnd  intuitive  perception  of  consoivincc 
Ip  propriety.  He  saw  immediately,  of  his 
Kl  coiicepuins,  what  was  to  be  ch:>!«cn,  and 
liat  to  be  rejected ;  and,  in  the  works  <if  others, 
tet  was  to  be  shunned,  and  what  was  to  be 


^  I  good  sense  alone  is  a  seriate  ond  quiescent 
H&y,  which  m-inaircM  its  possessions  well,  but 
As  not  increase  them ;  it  collccis  fi:w  niaicrials 
N^iu  own  operations,  and  preserves  safety,  b«»i 
tvar  gainst  Miprcmncy.  Pope  had  likcHfse  ge- 
hM;  a  mind  active,  ambitious,  a«d  Hdyeiit.ir- 
Wi  always  invcstii^atin^,  alw.iys  aspiring;  in 
a  widest  Hcarchcsstill  l:>fiinng  to  go  forward, 
I  fia  highest  flights  vcHl  wnihing  to  be  his:her; 
N^jrw  imagiiiinc  something  greater  than  it 
mi%9kwm»ti  aniUi^  oiirim  mow  thankwadtt. 


Ml 

To  assist  thete  pevwers,  he  is  lald  to  hnve  hid 
greit  strength  and  exactness  of  memory.  1  hai 
which  he  h  ul  hca.*d  or  read  was  not  e.i»ily  lost ; 
and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his  own 
meditation  suggested,  but  whit  he  had  found  in 
other  writers  that  might  be  accommodated  to  his 
present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  in- 
cessant and  unwearied  diligence;  he  had  re- 
course to  tveiy  source  of  in  elligenre,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  information  ;  he  cmsukcd 
the  living  as  well  a^  the  dead ;  he  re.id  his  com- 
positions to  his  friends,  and  was  neve* conren ted 
with  mediocrity  when  excellence  could  be  at- 
tained. He  considered  poeiry  as  the  business 
of  his  life ;  and,  however  lie  ini^^ht  &cem  to  la- 
ment his  occupation,  he  fjlloweii  it  wiih  con- 
stancy ,-  to  make  verses  was  his  lirst  labour,  and 
to  mend  them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  di- 
verted. If  conversation  offered  any  tiling  chat 
could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to  paj)er ;  if 
a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  ino.*o  hA)>py 
than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  %vas  0:11-6- 
ful  to  write  it ;  an  independent  distich  was  pre- 
se.-ved  for  an  opportunity  of  insertion  j  and  s»»me 
little  fragments  have  been  found  containing  lineK, 
or  parts  of  lines,  to  l)e  wrought  upon  at  some 
other  time. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  is 
their  pleasure :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli- 
gence, nor  wearied  to  impatience;  he  never 
passed  a  fiult  unamended  liy  indiAerence,  nor 

giiitted  it  by  despair.    He  laboureil  his  works, 
rst    to    gain   reputation,   and    afterwards   to 
keep  it. 

Of  composition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  inventior, 
and,  wi'h  little  intermediate  use  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polish  lar^  masses  by  continued  me- 
ditation, and  write  their  productions  only  when, 
in  their  own  opinion,  thev  have  completed  them. 
It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  cu>toin  was  to 
pmr  out.  a  great  number  of  verges  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  exiil)e- 
rances,  and  correcting  inaccuracies.  The  me.h  mI 
of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  f.-otn  his  tmnsta- 
tion,  was  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his  Ai-st 
words,  nnd  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  rec- 
lifv,  and  refine  them. 

with  such  faculties,  and  such  dispositions,  le 
cxcelle<l  every  other  writer  in  poetical  pruUonc*: : 
he  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  mi^ht  expose  him 
to  few  hazards.  He  usc«l  alm>tt>t  always  the 
same  f ibrir  of  verse :  and,  indcetl,  by  thfwe  few 
c^' ays  which  he  made  of  any  oilier,  he  did  not 
enlarge  hi?  reputation.  Of  this  uniformity  the 
rcriainconseouence  was  readiness  and  dexterity. 
By  perjietual  practice,  lun'^uajze  hafi,  in  Ins 
mino,  a  systematical  arrangcnicnr  ;  haviii*;  al- 
ways the  5*iime  U'*©  for  words,  ho  iiad  words  so 
«telf]ctcti  and  comhined  as  ti  be  rea-ly  at  his  call. 
This  inc^ase  of  facility  he  confessi^l  iiimself 
to  have  perceived  in  the  progress  of  his  ir.in&la 
tion. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  im|v>rtanpe,  Ills 
efTiisions  were  always  voluntary,  and  his  siib- 
jcctB  chosen  by  himst-lf.  His  independrncp  sc- 
curt»d  him  fom  druH^ing  at  a  task,  and  Inb*. tir- 
ing upon  a  barren  topic;  he  ni'vor  ex-ilinngtMl 
praise  for  money,  nor  opened  a  shop  t<  condo- 
iaoco  or  Gopgratulation.    His  poeoM.  '»j»aloc«, 
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were  Mmrcely  erer  temponry.  Re  luSfred  |  His  decUimtioii,  that  his  care  for  hin  wnrku 
coro*iaUO!ii«  an-l  roval  inaniace^to  pass  without  ceased  at  thfir  pubticatinn,  %va<«  not  Ft  idly  trip. . 
asonnr;  anddriived  no  oppo'tunitirs  from  recent  |  Uis  parental  attention  nc\-cr  abazidoncfl  Vioin  . 
events,  or  any  popularity  from  tSc  acriilental  ;  h  Iiat  lie  found  am'ts^i  in  the  fiiM  eiMtion,  be 
di«5p  >9ition  of  his  rr»aderi.  He  wasi  never  re-  i  silently  ixirrectod  in  thoiv  tlwt  ffdlowcd.  lit 
"  -•"'---  -^  -  -  '  '  appears  to  have  revised  the  "Iliad,"  and  f.red 
it  tmm  some  of  its  imperfections ;  and  the  "  E*- 
say  on  CiitlciMii"  received  many  improvements 
after  its  tirst  appearance.  It  will  seld<,m  be 
f<>uo<l  that  he  altere<l  without  addin|x  ciraincsfi, 
elcpanco,  or  visoar.  Pope  had  perhaps  the 
jud(Ement  of  Dryden;  but  Dryden  cniainly 
wanted  the  dili«rence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  supeiiorify  must 
be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whose  cilucation  was 
more  scholastic,  and  who,  before  he  became  «n 
author,  had  bt-en  allowed  more  time  for  Ftudy, 
with  Mtter  mrans  of  information.  His  mind 
has  a  larger  ranjTPt  and  he  collects  his  images 
and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive  circum- 
ference of  science.  Diyden  knew  more  of  man 
in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  hjcal  inan- 
nerB.  The  notions  of  pr}-den  were  formed  by 
romprehem^ivc  speculation  ;  and  those  of  Pope 
by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  ditmity  lu 
the  knowledge  of  Dr^'den,  and  more  certainty 
in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for 
both  excelled  likewise  in  prose ;  hut  Pope  did 
not  borrow  his  prose  from  nis  predecessor.  The 
style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied :  that 
of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Diydcn  ob« 
serves  the  motions  <tf  his  own  mind  ;  Tope  con- 
strains his  mind  to  his  own  ruhs  of  con^.pot^ition. 
Dryden  is  sometimes  vehcmvnt  and  rapid ;  Pope 
is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  jsrentle.  Dry- 
den^R  paire  is  a  natural  Held,  risfing  into  inequal- 
ities, and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberanre 
of  ahunduiit  vcpet.ition  ;  Pope'«  is  a  v<  Ivct  lawn, 
shaven  by  th'?  stiytho,  and  lov««llr:l  by  th**  roller. 
Of  pouiu?,  that  j)ower  wlii<Ii  cmistitiitrs 


du'^ed  to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  sun  to 
s^i^e  upon  a  birthday,  of  callinj!  tlie  Graces  and 
Vi.tncH  to  a  weddinVf  or  of  sayine  what  mul- 
titiidcs  have  said  lK?fore  him.  Whlen  he  could  pro- 
duce nothing  new,  ho  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent 

His  publications  were  for  the  same  reason 
never  hasty.  Tie  is  sai/l  to  have  sent  nothing 
to  the  press  till  it  had  Iain  two  years  under  his 
inspection ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  ven- 
tured nutlijng  without  nice  examination.  He 
suffered  the  tumult  of  imagination  to  subside, 
and  the  novelties  of  invention  to  grow  familiar. 
He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured  of 
its  own  productions,  and  did  not  trust  his  first 
fondness.  He  conntUed  his  friends,  and  lis- 
tencd  with  great  willingness  to  criticism ;  and, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  he  consulted 
himself,  and  let  nothing  pass  against  his  own 
judgment. 

He  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from 
Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportuniW  was 
presented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with 
unvaried  liberality;  and  perhaps  his  character 
may  receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  compared 
with  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  dis- 
cernment were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion 
to  r)ryden  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dry- 
di-ri'fl  mind  was  sufliiiontly  shown  by  the  dis- 
mission of  his  poetieal  prejudice's  and  the  rejec- 
ti'^n  of  unnatural  tliouffht<»  and  rujiffcd  numl>crs. 
But  Dr>'den  never  desired  to  apply  all  the  judg- 
mf^nt  tliat  he  had.  lie  wrote,  anil  professed  to 
writf,  m'Tely  for  llie  people ;  ana  when  he 
pliMi«»Ml  <»t!iors,  he  r«niN'ntt'(l  liini.-(  If.  lie  spent 
no  \\i\\f>  in  slni;rirl<'.^  to  rousi^  latent  powors;   he 


never  Rl tempt v;«l  to  make  that  l>ett'*r  wlucli  was  !  p»K.'t;  that  quality  without  wlii<h  jiulgiiicnt  \i 
already  g<x)(l,  nor  olt«;n  fo  tncnd  niiat  lie  mn:»t  \  cold,  and  knowlorlgc  is  invrt ;  that  enerjiy  i\hifh 
have  known  to  ho  t'Multv.  \\v.  wrote,  as  ho  tells  {  collect.-*,  eonibincs,  ampiific.-,  and  aniinatrs;  tlio 
us,  with  very  lifth'  »'o:i-i«l"ralioii ;  when  oc<rasion  superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  he  allow- 
or  nece«!?ity  caned  upon  him,  hi- pourcil  outwhat  I  ed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  he  inferred  that  ol 
the  presi-nt  niomont  ijaoprMicd  to  «upply,  and,  ;  this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  be- 
when  one*:  it  liad  pur-sed  tli-  nn  s.-,  ej»i<t»Ml  it  ;  eaii.se  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writer 
f.-oni  hi."*  min.l ;  for,  w  li«n  ))•'  tiatl  no  pecnniurv*  jsincc  Milton  must  liwv.  plaee  to  Pope;  and  even 
int'^rest,  he  had  no  fiirilii  r  .-nii<  itudr.  *   |  of  Dryden  it  muyt  be  -aid,  that,  if  he  has  brifihtrr 

Pope  was  not  (out  •:!  to  p^ai-tV,  li  •  desired  to  ^  parairraph*;,  ho  has  not  be  tter  poerns.  Dryden's 
excel ;  and  th'^relMre  ai\vav-i  <'r!i]»avi>un.d  to  do  ,  performance.j  wtro  alwav.s  hasty,  either  excited 
hi:<  Ijr'Pt ;  lie  did  not  «ourLt hi- candour,  hut  dared  hy  Honu'  extornal  occasion,  or  extorttnl  by  do- 
the  jiicliimont,  of  Ills  n^adc:-,  .".Md,  e.xpcilin:^  no  |  m'^stic  in.c*  ysity ;  he  composed  with.out  e»'n- 
indtdjreiu.'c  from  oI'h.ts,  iv  .^!a.»wjd  non*  to  him-  '  sideration,  and  puhlishf'd  without  eorre<lion. 
sylf.  \\o  rxamined  li.n  -and  words  with  inirnite  \  ^Vlial  liis  mind  could  supply  at  call,  cr  gather  in 
an  I  pM'ictilion>5  o'»<i..rviitio'.i,aiid  retouched  cvoiv  i  one  exi.nr:'ion,  was  all  that  he  sou«:ht,  and  all 
pn-t  with  indHatiijahh-  ditig.mi.o,  till  he  had  lct\  i  that  he  rave.     The   dilatory  caution   of  Poj:0 


nothinjr  to  u,.  foioiven. 

For  this  ria.s.»n  In-  kept  hi-*  piece's  very  lon^r 
in  hi<  hands,  while*  he  eiuj  jidcred  and  reconsi- 
dered t'lem.  The  only  jmems  wliieh  can  be  sup- 
pos'd  to  hav.'  lieen  written  with  such  rogard  to 
t'vj  tnn'»a  as  nii^ht  hasten  their  publication,  wope 
t'l"  two  satires  of  "Thirty-ei^ht ;"  of  which 
Dodsl'»y  told  m?  that  tlicy  were  brought  to  him 
by  thT  autijo-,  that  they  mitrht  be  fairiv  copied. 
•*  Almoin  every  line,'*  he  said,  "was  tfien  writ- 
t?n  twice  over;  I  cave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards  to  me  for 
t'le  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice 
over  a  sscund  lime.*' 


enahlrd  him  to  cond'nee  his  siutiments,  to  mul- 
tiply his  imatros,  and  toaci.umnlate  all  that  study 
mijrht  ])nMluco,  or  chance^  mi^jht  sui.|/ly.  If  th^ 
flights  of  Dryden,  thordore,  are  higher,  Pojk? 
continues  lonper  on  the  wiuij.  If  of  Dr}d«  n*9 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is 
more  regular  and  constant.  Dr>den  often  sur- 
passes expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below 
it.  Drvdrn  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment, 
and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  con- 
sidered,  be  found  just ;  and  if  the  reader  shouM 
suspeot  me,  as  I  suspect  myself,  of  some  pariiil 
ibnoacM  for  the  memory  oi'Drydea,  let  him  oat 


too  hiAtUj  oondomn  me :  for  meditation  and 
inquiry  may,  perhaps,  fhow  him  the  roasooable- 
uess  «>i  my \ie  termination. 

The  wotk9  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distinctly 
examined,  not  bo  mu  -h  with  attention  to  slight 
Knits  or  |>cUy  beauties,  as  to  the  general  charac- 
ter and  cflr.H;t  of  each  performance. 

It  secni'^  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate 
himself  by  pr»5t4)raU,  whi'-'h,  not  professing  to 
imitate  real  hf*,  rcq^iiire  no  experience;  and, 
exhiSiting  only  the  simple  operation  of  unmin- 
^ed  pas8ion<^  ndmit  no  subtle  reasoning  or  deep 
inquiry.  Popy's  Pastorals  are  not  however  coro- 
pns?d  bat  willi  close  thought ;  they  liave  refer- 
ence to  the  tim?8  of  the  day,  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  periods  of  human  life.  The  last, 
that  which  turns  the  attention  upon  age  ana 
6eal\  was  the  Author's  favourite.  To  tell  of 
disappointm'^nt  and  mi?iery,  to  thicken  the  dark- 
ness of  futurity,  and  perplex  thf^  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainty, ha^  been  always  a  delicious  employ- 
msnt  of  the  pacta.  His  proference  was  proba- 
bly just.  I  wish,  however,  that  his  fondness  had 
not  overlooked  a  line  in  which  the  Zephyrs  are 
made  lo  iament  in  s-lrnce. 

To  charge  those  Pastorals  with  want  of  inven- 
tion, ia  to  require  w!)at  was  never  intended. 
The  imitations  are  so  amhitiously  frequent,  that 
the  writer  evidently  mean**  rather  to  show  his 
literature  tlian  his  wit.  It  is  surely  sufficient 
for  an  author  of  sixte-^n,  not  onlv  to'  be  able  to 
copy  the  poem")  of  antiquity  with  judicious  selec- 
tion, but  to  hav«'  obtained  snificiont  power  of 
Ian;!a3sr«*,  and  pkill  in  metro,  to  exhibit  a  series 
of  versification,  which  hal  in  Enirlish  po'itry  no 
precedent,  nor  has  since  iiad  an  imitation. 

The  dp«*i!rn  of  *'  Wintlsnr  Forest"  is  evidently 
deriveil  from  "Coapor's  Hill,"  with  some  atten- 
tion to  WallVs  p<»PMi  on  "Th«  Park;"  but 
Pop:;  cannot  br»  dcni^«l  to  oxcA  his  masters  in 
vnnety  an  I  f;l»c"in'je,  ao  I  tlu*  art  of  intorchan?- 
inj;  d'oncription,  narrative,  and  morality.  The 
o*ij^*rtion  made  by  Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan, 
of  a  regular  siihordinatlr^n  of  parts  terminating 
in  the  p.in  ripnl  anl  oriainal  design.  There  is 
t'lis  want  in  most  descriptive  poems,  because, 
as  the  scenes  which  thny  must  exhibit  succes- 
sively are  all  snbsislinir  at  the  same  time,  the 
o  d-T  in  w'.ii'jhth^y  are  shown  mu«»t  by  necessity 
b  *.  arbit.uri-,  an:l  more  i^  not  to  be  expected  from 
Tie  l:i««t  put  than  from  the  first.  The  attention, 
th-'refore,  w'lioh  cannot  be  detnined  by  sus- 
p-jTC,  m'l'?!  b  !  ex"ite  1  by  diversity,  such  as  his 
poe-n  oflT^rs  to  its  r.^itior. 

But  tha  d.'sire  of  dlvrs'ty  miiy  be  too  much 
in  lu!g?il ;  ih?  pn-i'  rtf"  Windsor  Forest''  which 
de^jrv?  Ica-^t  prai**?  ar*^  th  )«f  which  were  added 
to  enliven  the  stillness  of  th*^  s.^cne,  the  apn^nr- 
an  -e  of  Father  Tlmines  and  the  transformation 
of  Loilona.  Addison  had,  in  his  "Cumpaign," 
derilpi  t'lf*  rive-s  t'nt  "ris?  from  their  oozy 
h>ls"  to  tell  ^torie^  of  hcro-^s:  and  i:  is  thrre- 
f  )r?  strange  ihit  Pnp'*  should  adopt  a  fiction 
not  onlv  unnitural  l>nt  I  it  ly  censured.  The 
atory  of  L.O  lorn  i*  tol  I  with  sweetness ;  but  a 
n'nv  m?t.i"no-p'ioVijii^  a  readv  and  puerile  expe- 
di'»nt  i  nothing  i «  eisi'»r  than  to  t*?!!  how  a  flower 
wn  once  a  bloomin'*  virgin,  or  a  rosk  an  obdu- 
rate tvrant. 

Th'e«*rempl'^orFame"  has,  nsSt'*eIe  warmly 
docUrod,  **  a  thomaod  boatttiea'*    Bvery  part  u 


•plendid ;  there  is  greatUixunance  of  ornaments ; 
the  original  vision  of  Chaucer  was  never  denied 
to  be  much  improved ;  the  allegory  is  very  skil- 
fully continued  ;  the  imagerv  is  propei  ly  select- 
ed, and  leamedlv  displayed;  yet,  with  all  thl^ 
comprehension  of  excellence,  as  its  scene  is  laid 
in  remote  ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  be  exc^ipted,  have  little  rela- 
tion to  general  manners  or  common  life,  it  never 
obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned  silently  over, 
and  seldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with  either 
pmise  or  blame. 

That  "The  Messiah"  excels  the  "Pollio"  is 
no  ^at  praise,  if  it  be  considered  from  what 
original  the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  "  Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  "have 
drawn  much  attention  by  the  ilUiudable  singu- 
larity of  treating  suicide  with  respect ;  and  tbey 
must  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  some  parts 
with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others  with 
gentle  tenderness  ;  nor  has  Pope  produced  any 
poem  in  which  the  sense  predominates  more  over 
the  diction.  But  the  tale  is  not  skilfully  told ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  character  or  either 
the  Lady  or  her  Guardian.  History  folates  that 
the  was  about  to  disparage  herself  by  a  marw 
riage  with  an  inferior ;  Pope  praises  her  for  the 
dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  uncle 
to  detestation  for  his  priile  ;  the  ambitious  love 
of  a  niece  may  be  opposed  by  the  interest,  m.alice, 
or  envy,  of  an  uncle,  but  never  by  his  pride. — 
On  such  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to 
be  obscure,  but  inconsistency  never  can  be  right.'* 

The  "  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day"  was  undeiw 
taken  at  the  desire  of  Steele.  In  this  the  author 
is  generally  confessed  to  have  miscarried;  yet 
he  has  miscarried  only  as  compared  with  Dry- 
den,  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  competitors. — 
Dryden's  plan  is  better  chosen;  history  will 
always  take  stronger  hold  of  the  attention  than 
fable :  the  passions  excited  bv  Dryden  are  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  real  fife ;  the  scene  of 
Pope  is  laid  in  imasrinary  existence :  Pope  is 
read  with  calm  acquiescence,  Dryden  with  tur- 
bulent delifrht ;  Pope  hangs  upon  tho  ear,  and 
Dryden  finds  the  posses  of  the  mind. 

both  the  odes  want  the  essential  constituent 
of  metrical  compositions,  the  stated  recurrence 
of  settled  numbers.  It  may  be  alleged  that  Pin- 
dar is  said  by  Horace  to  have  written  numeris 
let^e  solutia ;  but,  as  no  such  lux  pprfonnances 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  th'*  in'»aning  of  that 
expression  cannot  be  fixed  ;  and  perhaps  tho  like 
return  might  properly  be  mad<»  to  a  modem 
Pindarist,  as  Mr.  Cohh  received  from.  Benlley, 
who,  when  he  found  his  criticisms  upon  a  Gre/k 
FiXerciM**,  which  Cobb  had  pres.'»nte«l,  refuted 
one  after  another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried 


♦  The  -ifcoti- 1  hereinbefore  rivoti  of  ifii*  lAtlv.ii  «I  hec 
cnta-»trophe,  ritcH  hyjoh  mm  from  Riiffh-^nd  wich  .'  ki  d 
of  nrquiesrence  In  ihc  tnun  the  enf.  ae^mn  eor.thtrihna 
tnishl  hiivft  been  exiracicil  from  che  vt*r  e«  ihem^elve*. 
I  hfivc  in  my  possesion  n  Irtterfi  Dr.  Johnwn  ronciin- 
me  the  name  of  I'e  ia4ly  ;  and  a  r#*fcrenre  m  a  irent  cman 
well  known  in  ihe  Ifteray  worM  for  her  lii:«fo  y.  nint 
I  liave  •n«»n  ;  and.  from  «  memoranilum  i»rj«omi.*  p-tnitu- 
lar!»  io  ih"  purp  »He,  commiiiiir;u<'il  I'l  him  ly  a  l.nJy  el 
•■jnaliir,  he  isiforms  me,  that  the  nnfortnii're  la-lyN  n  mta 
wai  WIrhlnhiiry,  ronrnpc  y  p-ononnretl  Winhiiry  :  ihit 
ahe  was  In  I'»veWlth  Pope,  ami  would  have  mr.rri<«l  liini: 
that  her  cnariHan,  thoii^Ji  bhc  wns  d'formcd  i  per-on 
looking  np<m  iiirh  a  match  a.5  Iwnonth  h  r,  ««mU  her  t«i 
ncnnreni;  and  that  a  noose,  ami  noi  a  awora,  pul  aa 
•BdtohsvlUii^U. 


0M1  cf  Ifcii'"  **rliiiihf  ink  h  BoH  fiSMry  utt 
tlMNi  art  an  iomodeiit  OIM.* 

If  Popd'f  ode  be  perticiMj  iMpestad,  it  wiD 
be  found  diimt  the  fint  iCama        -  -  ■  ^ 
well  cboeen  indeed,  hoi  onlj  eomide, 

The  eecood  coBMta  orhnMMMM 
placee,  easilir  to  be  firand,  and 
B^ch  difficulty  to  be  at  wrfl  ea . 

In  the  thiitl,  howefer,  there  to 
hnageey  hannaDj,  and  tigodr,  not  VB#tavHf  tte 
•nta^oniiitofDryden.  Had  aH  bee^  Oft  tb»^ 
but  eveiy  part  cannot  be  the  beet 

The  next  ctatoaa  jplaiee  and  dSalab  iM-ln  the 
daik  and  diimal  re|tiona  of  vattMogj^  ilkaiv 
neither  Iwpe  nor  fisar,  neither  jo^  nor  aoiiow, 
ean  be  found:  the  poet  hoWerer  lUthlhny  at* 
tieadsnt:  we  have  all  that  ean  be  peiftmied  bj 
ewgance  of  dictton,of  eweeCneeiof  yeiWDcafioii ; 
hot  what  can  form  avail  without  better  matter? 

The  last  stann  recore  again  to  common- 
tilaeei.  The  conclusion  is  ttM>  eHdentW  mo- 
delled by  that  of  Dirden ;  and  It  may  be  re- 
maifced  that  both  end  whh  the  same  fhuH ;  the 
comparison  of  each  is  literal  on  one  side^ 
metaphorical  on  the  other. 

.  Poets  do   not   alwaTs   eipress  their  < 

thoushts ;  Pope,  with  all  thblabourm  the  praise 
of  Afnsic,  waff  iiniorant  of  its  principles^  and ' 
sensible  of  its  eflbcts. 

One  of  his  f^reatest,  thoairh  of  his  earliest 
works,  is  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism  s"  wfaiefa,  if 
he  had  written  nothlnc  else,  would  mto  plaeed 
Mm  among  the  first  critics  uid  the  first  poets,  as 
it  exhibits  ever^  mode  of  etoellence  that  can  em- 
bellish or  dignify  didactic  compodtion,  selection 
of  matter,  iKnrelty  of  amngement,  justness  of 
precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  aim  piupiietjf 
of  digression.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  pleas- 
ing to  conmder  that  he  produced  this  piece  at 
twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excellea  it:  he 
that  delightn  himself  with  obserring  that  such 
powers  may  be  soon  attained,  cannot  hot  grieve 
to  think  that  life  was  ever  at  a  stand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Es- 
say wuuld  be  nnprofitably  todious  ;  but  I  cannot 
forbear  to  observe,  that  the  comparison  of  a  stu- 
dcnt^s  progress  in  the  sciences  with  the  journey 
of  a  traveller  in  the  Alpf<,  is  perhaps  tlte  best 
that  Gnglish  poetry  can  show.  A  simile,  to  be 
perfect,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble  the 
subject ;  must  show  it  to  the  understanding  in  a 
clearer  view,  and  di^lay  it  to  the  fnncy^  with 
STcater  dijmity ;  but  either  of  these  qualities  may 
be  snflficient  to  recommend  it  In  didactic  po(s 
try.  of  which  t'lc  great  purpose  is  instruction,  a 
sirnilfi  may  be  praised  which  illustrates,  though 
it  ♦lo'»s  not  ennoble  t  in  heroics,  that  may  he  ad- 
mitted which  ennoblos,  though  it  docs  not  illus- 
trat^.  That  it  may  be  complete  it  is  required  to 
exiiibit,  iiidependeutly  of  its  references,  a  pleas- 
ing imare  ;  for  a  simile  is  said  to  he  a  short  cpi- 
so'Ic.  To  this  antiquity  was  so  attentive,  that 
circumstances  were  sometimes  added,  which, 
having  no  parallels,  served  only  to  fill  the  ima- 
gination, and  produced  what  Pcrrault  ludicrously 
tolled  "comparisons  with  a  long  tail."  In  their 
similes  the  greatest  writers  have  sometimes 
failed ;  the  ship-race,  compared  with  the  chariot- 
face,  is  neither  illustrated  nor  aggrandized;  land 
ai)d  water  make  all  the  difl'Tcnce :  when  Apollo, 
Kuuiing  aller  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  jorreyhound 
dM|^  a  haro^  tbera  »  nothmg  fi^Md;  tlm 


mndeplnMrf  wad  a  gisu,Tand  the  Jn«ghiBi  of  a 
god,  ate  net  r>pwaented  moeh  to  their  tBtantege 
bf  a  bale  and  dog.    The  simile  of  the  Alps  has 

denlood,  awl  ■eMaUcait  to  ] 
Uieattention ;  HtMlliB'thet 
elewateatiM  Aney* 

Lei  me  likewiae  dwell  a  filde  ok  the  «el»- 
bnled  pamgr«ph,fai  whfeh  it  te  dhoelsl  tb«l 
« the  aooDd  4mld  aeem  an  echo  1»tlM  snme:** 
•  praeept  wUch  Pope  b  aBowed  la  kmm  o»> 
jerted  heiund  any  ottief  English  poet 

This  notion  of  mptesenlatife  metres  and  the 
desau  of  discovering  Imiinent  adaptatkma  of  the 
eovid  lo  the  eense^  have  prodneed,  ia  nqr  afi- 
nkm,  many  wild  conceits  and  Imaginaiy  hnMS- 
ties.  All  that  can  IVimish  this  iepicasntslijC 
are  the  somide  of  the  words  ( 


and  tte  tune  in  which  they  are  pnmonneed. 
Every  language  has  some  words  flaiaed  to  4 
Ubit  the  noises  which  tb^  espiCBai  as  ttmi^ 
Mrfflt.  growl,  Mtt.  Theee,  however,  ars  hot  few, 
and  tM  poet  cannot  make  them  mora^nor  can 
they  be  of  any  use  but  when  eound  ia  t»  be  flae». 
tioned.  The  thne  of  pronunoatioa  was  hi  the 
daetyfie  measures  of  the  learned  langoagea  ca- 
pable of  coasidefable  Tariety ;  bat  tu*  9ariet)r 
ooold  be  accooHDodated  only  to  moliott  or  daia> 
tion,  and  diflerent  degrees  (^  motion  wersMw 
haps  cApieasiLd  by  veinee  rapid  or  slow,  wilhoai 
mueh  attention  «  the  writer,  when  the  ' 
had  foil  possession  of  hb  fancy  $  bat  oi 
cnage  having  little  flexibilily,  oar 
ofler  Tory  KtlJe  in  their  cadenee.  The  teriid 
resemblajicesy  I  fear,  arise  ■lumtiis  BMraly 
fiom  the  ambiguity  of  words ;  there  b  anMera 
to  be  some  relation  between  a  so^  line  ana  a  ^ft 
couch,  or  between  hard  syllables  and  Jbsrd  w* 
tune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  some  sort  exmi* 
plified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  suspected  that,  n 
such  resemblances,  the  mind  oDen  (rovems  the 
jr,  and  the  sounds  arc  estimated  by  their  mean- 
ing. One  of  their  most  successful  attempts  has 
been  to  describe  the  labour  of  Sisyphus : 

Whh  many  a  weary  nt^-p,  Bn«l  many  a  rroan. 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heavt  s  «  huee  round  stone : 
The  huge  round  i-toi  e  resutiirg  wnh  a  bound. 
Thuitdera  ini]j«tuou3  down,  and  smokes  along  uie gmimd. 

Who  docs  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly 
upward,  and  roll  violently  back  ?  But  set  the 
same  numbers  to  another  sense : 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  aons, 

CheerM  the  rough  road,  we  wi^h'd  the  rou^  rotd  kaf. 

The  ro'gh  road  then  returnlnij  in  a  round, 

Mock'd  our  impatient  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  fround. 

We  have  now  surrly  lost  much  of  the  delay,  and 
much  of  the  rapidity. 

But,  to  show  how  little  the  greatest  master  of 
numbers  can  fix  tbe  principles  of  representsti^'e 
harmony,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
poet  who  tells  us,  that 

When  Ajax  strives  some  r  ck*8  ▼a<^t  weight  tA  throw, 
Tbe  line  too  iabnu's,  an  I  the  words  more  alvw: 
No(  so  when  swiO  Cnmilla  scours  the  ploin. 
Flies  o*er  (he  unbeudiog  com,  and  skims  along  the  mahi : 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  tliirty  years  the 
praise  of  Camilla's  lightness  of  foot,  he  tried 
another  expe:imcnt  upon  seimd  and  lin^,  and 
ptoduced  thb  mcmoiaUe  Ui|ilal: . 
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WallT  WM  smooth  ;  but  Drvdcn  uiugfht  to  jola 
Tlie  rATfinf  r«rse,  lh«  full  resoumling^  line, 
The  ton;  inajealic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

f  Icrc  ai  •.  tfic  swiftness  of  tho  rapid  race,  and 
t!ic  march  of  slow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by 
the  s  ime  poet  i:i  the  same  setiuencc  of  syllables, 
except  that  the  exact  pros  idist  will  find  the  line 
of  sio(/2ttMf  by  cue  time  longer  than  that  of  tar- 

B3auti3S  of  this  kind  arc  commonly  fancied  ; 
•od,  whea  real,  are  technic;d  and  nugatory,  not 
to  be  rejected,  and  not  to  be  solicited. 

To  the  praisesi  which  have  been  accumulated 
on  "Tho  Rapo  of  the  Lock."  by  readers  of 
every  class,  from  the  critic  to  Uie  waiting-maid, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of  that 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
attractive  of  all  ludicrous  compositions,  let  it 
rather  be  now  inquired  from  what  sources  the 
power  of  pl.?asinf^  is  derive<l. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  per- 
spicacity, has  remaiked,  that  the  preternatural 
agents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer 
flain  attention  ;  we  should  have  turned  away 
firom  a  contest  betwetin  Venus  and  Diana.  The 
employment  of  allegorical  persons  always  ex- 
cites conviction  of  its  own  absurdity  ;  they  may 
produce  cffijcts,  but  cannot  conduct  actions  : 
when  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  dissolves  : 
thus  Discord  may  raise  a  mutiny  ;  but  Discord 
cannot  conduct  a  march,  nor  besiege  a  town. — 
Pope  brought  into  view  a  new  race  of  beings, 
witn  powers  and  passions  proportionate  to  their 
operation.  The  Sylphs  and  G  nomcs  act  at  the 
toilet  and  tho  tea-table,  what  more  terrific  and 
more  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy 
ocean  or  the  field  of  battle  ;  they  sive  their  pro- 
per help,  and  do  their  proper  mischief. 

Pope  is  said,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been 
tbe  inventor  of  tliis  petty  nation  ;  a  charge  which 
might,  with  mt>re  jusuce,  luivc  been  brought 
agonal  the  author  of  the  *'  Iliad/*  who  doubllescs 
adopted  the  reli£:ious  system  of  his  country  ;  for 
what  is  there  but  tho  n.imes  of  his  accents,  which 
pope  has  not  invented?  Has  he  not  assigned 
them  characters  and  operations  nover  heard  of 
before?  Has  he  not,  at  leutt,  given  them  their 
first  poetical  existence  ?  If  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  dcD;>m*nate  his  work  original,  notliiui;:  origi- 
nal ever  can  be  written. 

la  this  work  are  exliibited,  in  a  very  high  de- 
cree, the  two  most  en»;.i»^ni^  powers  of  an  author. 
Sfew  things  are  made  familiar,  and  fliuiiliir 
thin^  arc  made  new.  A  race  t»f  aeiinl  people, 
never  heard  of  before,  is  presented  t<)  us  m  a 
manner  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks 
for  no  further  inf  jnnaii.ui,  l.>ut  immedialely  min- 
glei  witli  his  new  acquaintance,  adopts  their  in- 
terests, and  attends  their  punsuits ;  loves  a  Sylph, 
and  detests  a  Gnome. 

That  fimiliar  thing.^  arc  made  new,  every 
pxragraph  will  p-ovc.  Thj  subject  of  the  poem 
If  an  event  below  tho  common  inc'djnts  of  com- 
mon life  ;  nothing  real  is  iniroduced  ihu  is  not 
teen  so  often  as  to  ha  no  longer  regarded  ;  yer. 
the  whole  detail  of  a  female  day  is  here  brought 
befjre  us,  invested  wiih  so  much  art  of  decora^ 
lion,  that,  though  nothin?  i.s  di.i«:iii.'ied,  every 
thing  is  Ktrikin?,  and  we  fjel  all  the  appetite  of 
cu'iosity  for  that  f>*om  which  wo  have  a  tnousaud 
times  mmod  ^scidiou^  v  ajsav. 


The  purpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to 
laugh  at  "  the  little  unruarded  foliies  of  the  fe- 
male sex.**  It  is  theretorewihor.c  justice  that 
Dennis  charges  "  The  Ra|»c  of  the  Lock"  with 
the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reason  sets  it 
below  the  "Lutrin,"  wliich  exposes  the  pride 
and  discord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope 
nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
than  he  found  it ;  but  if  tliey  hod  both  succeeded, 
it  were  easy  to  tell  who  would  have  deserved 
most  from  public  gratitude.  The  freaks,  and 
Humours,  and  spleen,  and  vanity,  of  women,  as 
they  embroil  families  in  discord,  an<l  fill  houses 
witn  disquiet,  do  more  to  obstruct  the  happiness 
of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy 
in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well  observed^ 
that  the  misery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any 
single  crush  of^ovcrwhclming  evil,  but  from  small 
vexations  continually  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis,  likewise,  that  tho 
machinery  is  superfluous  ;  that,  by  all  the  bustle 
of  preternatural  operation,  the  main  event  is 
neither  hastened  nor  retarded.  To  this  charce 
an  efficacious  answer  is  not  easily  made.  The 
Sylphs  cannot  \ye  said  to  help  or  to  oppose  ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  to  imply  some  want  of  art, 
that  their  power  has  not  been  sufKciently  inter- 
mingled with  the  action.  Other  parts  may  like- 
wise be  charged  with  want  of  connexion ;  the 
e:ame  at  ombre  might  be  spared  ;  but,  if  the  lady 
had  lost  her  hair  wliile  she  was  intent  upon  her 
cards,  it  miglit  have  been  inferred^  tliat  those 
who  are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  ni  danger  of 
neglecting  more  important  interests.  Those  per^ 
haps  arc  faults ;  but  what  are  such  faults  to  so 
raucli  excellence ! 

The  Epbtle  of  Eloise  to  Melard  is  one  of  the 
most  happy  productions  of  human  wit :  the  8ul>- 
ject  is  so  judiciously  chosen,  that  it  would  be 
difHcult,  in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the  world, 
to  find  another  which  so  many  circumstances 
concur  to  recommend.  We  regularly  interest 
ourselves  most  in  the  fortune  of  those  wiio  most 
deserve  our  notice.  Abelard  and  Eloise  were 
conspicuous  in  their  days  for  eminence  of  merit. 
The  heart  naturally  loves  truth.  The  adven- 
tures and  misfortunes  of  this  illustrious  pair  are 
known  from  undisputed  history.  Their  fate  does 
not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless  dejection  ;  for 
they  boih  found  quiet  and  consolation  in  retire- 
ment and  piety.  So  new  and  so  affeciing  is  their 
story,  that  it  supersedes  inventiim  ;  and  im:igi- 
nation  ranges  at  full  liberty  without  straggling 
into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  story  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  left  notliing  be- 
hind him  which  seems  more  die  effect  of  studi- 
«)us  perseverance  and  laborious  revisal.  Here 
is  particularly  observable  the  curiosafdicUat^  a 
fruitful  soil  and  careful  cultivation,  rlere  is  no 
crudeness  of  sense,  nor  asperity  of  language. 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments  which 
have  so  much  vigour  and  efficacy  have  been 
drawn  arc  shown  to  be  the  mystic  writers,  by 
tlie  learned  aufhor  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Lire 
and  Writings  of  Pope  ;"  a  book  \\  hich  teaches 
how  the  brow  of  Criticism  may  be  smoothed, 
and  how  she  may  bc-enabletl,  with  all  her  se- 
verity, to  attract  and  to  delighf. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  lias  now  conduct- 
ed mc  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  translation  of 
Che  •*  Iliad,"  a  perfbnnaocp  #l4U^  .«>*  W  <»r-^ 
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tion  can  protend  to  eaual.  To  the  Greeks  trans- 
lation was  almost  unknown ;  ii  was  totally  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  had 
no  rccoufM  to  the  b'jurbarians  for  poetical  beau- 
ties, but  nought  for  every  thinjB^  in  Homer,  where, 
indeed,  there  i^  but  little  which  they  might  not 
find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  transla- 
tors ;  but  I  can  hear  of  no  version,  unless  per- 
haps Anguiiara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which 
is  read  with  eagerness.  Tne  "  Iliad'*  of  Salvini 
every  reader  may  discover  to  be  punctiliously 
exact ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist 
skilfully  pedantic;  and  his  countrymen,  the  pro- 
per judges  of  its  power  to  please,  reject  it  with 
disgust. 

Their  predecessors,  the  Romans,  have  lefl 
some  specimens  of  translations  behind  them,  and 
that  eniploymenl  must  have  had  some  credit  in 
which  Tully  and  Germanicus  engaged ;  but,  un- 
less we  supjpose,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the 
plays  of  Terence  were  versions  of  Menander, 
notning  translated  seems  ever  to  have  risen  to 
high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  meridian 
hour  of  their  learning,  were  very  laudably  indus- 
trious to  enrich  their  own  language  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients ;  but  found  themselves 
reduced,  by  whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into  prose.  Whoever 
could  read  an  author  could  translate  him.  From 
such  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  cliief  help  of  Pope  in  lliis  arduous  under- 
taking was  drawn  from  the  versions  of  Dryden. 
Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his  imagery  from 
Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by 
his  translator.  Pope  searched  the  pa^  of 
Dryden  for  happy  combinali(ms  of  heroic  dic- 
tion ;  but  it  will  nf)t  be  denied  that  he  added 
much  to  what  he  found.  He  cullivaled  our  lan- 
guasje  Willi  so  much  dilifrence  and  art,  tliat  he 
naslrtl  in  liis  Ilotner  a  treasure  of  poeiical  ele- 
gin<*»'j»  to  posterity.  Mis  version  may  be  said 
to  h.ive  tuned  the  fen|rii.sh  tonj^ue  ;  for  since  its 
nppearaucc  no  wntt-r,  however  deficient  in  other 

f)  »wers,  has  want«;d  melody.  Such  a  series  of 
ines,  so  c'lal>oraiely  correcied,  and  so  sweetly 
modulated,  took  p:)sscssi4)n  of  the  public  ear; 
the  vulijir  w.is  enam()un'd  of  (ht»  pjem,  and  the 
UartK'fl  \voMiI»»red  at  ihe  translation. 

But,  in  the  most  i;(Mieral  applause,  discordant 
voices  will  always  he  heard.  It  has  been  object- 
ed by  s  )mo,  who  wish  to  lu:  numbered  among 
the  !?ons  of  learniuLS  that  P<»ix)'s  version  of 
Homer  is  n  )t  llonn'ric.il  ;  that  it  exhibits  no  re- 
seniViJ  mce  of  the  ori:;in.>l  and  characteristic  man- 
ner of  th3  K.v'hiT  n{  rociry,  as  it  wants  his 
awf  d  sini[)l  city,  his  artless  grandeur,*  his  \im- 
at^oetod  m  \je.<ry.  This  cannot  he  totally  deni«  d  ; 
b  It  it  miNf  he  rcrnemlH-rcd,  th  it  necessitas  quod 
co^it  tUf  n  Hi;  th  \i  m:\y  b"*  I:iwt'diy  don»^  whicli 
c  inn  »t  b."  firlio.-nf.  Tune  and  plare  will  alwjiya 
e'ir»v,»  -i^uv  (1.     In  (S'iinitiuir  lio-^  tran^Ia'ion, 

•   B<Mii|t  V  wa-*  niic  (ii  ih.^<e.     Hr  iiinl  Pop.:,  so<»r.  after 
ihe  |iii!M'ii-;»ii'Mi  ..f  H'uni  r,  met  .11  Dr.  Mcur^  -.i  ili-mor  : 
when  P»p*'  ••••-ir.M-'  I'l'  hi-*  «.piiui»n  kTiIh'  ira.iohiiioi;,  ail- 
dnv^'^e  I  lii'ii  i'iih:    '•  Dr    Bmtlfy,   I  nnlertMl  my  (hhiIc 
ii?ll«ri'»  sciixi  yoii  y.uir  Uuok-^ :  I  li.ipo  yuu  rereiveil  iln'm." 
Bciitiry,   Mh>>  liu.l  pat|xi>riy  uxniJcl  saying  any  thins 
at>'>i!i    II'MuiT,    ptiUt'irit-ii   iii>t   (  •    iir'wt't>(:in<l   hiin    ami  , 
arjU'tl.  '•  a»>k- 1  Ivi  'k-t  I  wli.ii  (..•.•k>' :  »— "  My  Homer,'*  j 
r  p"i.''l  P!M>'*.  **  whirh  y«»!i  -Ii  I  mo  i!ie  h.miMirc»»iil>soTil«r  I 
f.-r.-— "  Oh,"  !».»i '.  U.-i!lliv.  '*  ny.  ivuv  I  rcol/eci— yi»ur  j 
i  Rr«ljii'M  :— »i  1*  a  prcliv  Junjai,  AL".  rupej   \tui  juu  . 
niiui  outcsU  it Uomtfr*^  H.  j 


considetmtion  must  be  had  of  the  iwiure  of  ooi 
language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  acd,  above  all, 
of  the  cliange  which  two  thousand  years  have 
made  in  tl^  modes  of  life  and  ihc  habiu  of 
thought.  Viigil  wrote  in  a  language  of  the  same 
general  fabric  with  that  of  liomei-,  in  verses  of 
the  same  measure,  and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Ho- 
mer's time  br  eighteen  hundr«l  years ;  yet  he 
found,  even  then,  the  state  of  the  world  so  much 
altered,  and  the  demand  for  elc^nce  so  much 
increased,  that  mere  nature  would  lie  endured 
no  longer ;  and  perhaps  in  the  roultifude  of  boi^ 
rowed  passages,  very  few  can  bo  shown  which 
he  has  not  embellished. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerging  from 
barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  suhfMtiination, 
^in  leisure  to  grow  wise,  and  feel  tlie  shame  of 
Ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unsatisfied 
curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind  plain 
sense  is  grateful ;  that  which  fills  the  void  re- 
moves uneasiness,  and  to  tm  free  from  pain  for  a 
while  is  pleasure ;  but  repletion  generates  fas- 
tidiousness ;  a  saturated  intellect  soon  becomes 
luxurious,  and  knowledge  finds  no  willinc  re- 
ception till  it  is  recommended  by  furtificial  dic- 
tion. Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  the  process  of 
learning,  that  in  all  nations  the  first  writers  ore 
simple,  and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
One  refinement  alwa^  makes  way  for  another; 
and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  neci  ssary 
to  Pope. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  the  English  "  Iliad," 
when  they  have  been  touched  with  sr^me  unex- 
pected beauty  of  tlie  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where,  alas !  it  was  not 
to  oe  found.  Homer  doubtless  owes  to  his  trans- 
lator many  Ovidian  graces  not  exactly  suttabb 
]p  his  character ;  but  to  have  added  can  be  no 
^eat  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken  away.  El<  gaiice 
is  surely  to  l>e  desired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the 
expense  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wish  to  be 
lovetl,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  i^  sufficient; 
the  purpose  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  cri- 
ticism which  w  ould  destroy  the  power  of  pleas- 
ing must  be  blown  aside.  Pope  wrnte  for  liis 
own  age  and  his  own  nation:  he  knew  that  it 
was  necessary  to  colour  the  images  and  point  the 
sentimentsi  of  hia  autiior  ;  he  therefore  made 
him  graceful,  but  lost  him  s.:>mc  of  his  sub- 
limity. 

Tbe  copious  note«»  -w  ith  which  the  version  is 
accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  rt*cominendod 
to  many  readers,  thoujrh  they  w  ere  undoubtedly 
written  to  swell  the  volumes,  oiioht  not  to  pass 
without  praise:  cdinnipntari'  s  whiih  attract  the 
reader  by  the  pleasure  ot*  perusal  have  not  often 
appear^il ;  the  not;*s  of  otheis  are  n  ad  to  clear 
diirirultie«»,  tho-*e  of  Po[)«*  to  vary  enteitainment. 

It  has  however  been  ohy  ctcd  with  «-wfticif nt 
reason,  that  thrre  is  in  thf  <N>rnni'»ntary  too  much 
of  unseasonable  levity  and  aflertvd  L'cyety  ;  that 
loo  many  appeals  arc  inade  ti>  the  ladieP,  and  the 
ease  which  is  so  carefully  pn^  1  ved  is  sometimes 
the  case  of  a  tritler.  Kvery  at  has  its  terms, 
and  trverv  kind  of  instruction  its  proper  s»tyle; 
the  LTavity  of  common  critics  niav  be  tedious, 
but  is  I  ss  desjii(  able  than  childish 'merriment. 

Of  the  "Odyssey"  nothing  remains  to  be  ob- 
srr\*ed ;  the  sanv  general  praise  mav  be  pivcn 
to  both  translation*,  and  a  particular'  examina- 
tion of  cither  would  require  a  luge  v 
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TIm  notes  ware  written  hj  Broome,  who  en- 
ieaTDured,  not  UDiooceasuilly,  to  imitate  hie 
nuwter. 

Of  the  ''Danciad'*  the  hint  is  confessedly 
taken  from  Dryden's  *'  Mac  Flecluioe  ;**  but  tlks 
plan  is  so  enlarged  and  diveraified  as  Justly  to 
daim  the  praise  of  an  original,  and  aiwids  the 
best  specimen  that  has  yet  appeared  of  personal 
satire  ludicrously  pompous. 

That  the  design  was  morale  whatever  the 
author  might  tell  either  his  readers  or  himself,  1 
am  not  convinced.  The  first  motive  was  the 
desire  of  revengins[  the  contempt  in  which  Theo- 
bald had  treated  his  Shakspeare,  and  reining 
the  honour  which  he  had  tost,  by  crushmg  his 
opponent  Theobald  was  not  of  bulk  enouf^ 
to  fill  a  poem,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
find  other  enemies  with  other  names,  at  whose 
expense  he  might  divert  the  public. 

In  this  design  there  was  petulance  and  inali^ 
nity  enough ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  very  crimi- 
aaL  An  author  places  himself  uncalled  before 
the  tribunal  of  cnticism,  and  solicits  fame  at  the 
haiard  of  dis^ce.  Dulness  or  deformity  are 
not  culpable  m  themselves,  but  may  bo  very 
lastly  reproached  when  they  pretend  to  the 
Vonoar  ol  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If 
bad  wnters  were  to  pass  Mrithout  reprehension, 
what  should  restrain  them?  impune  diem  eoiV' 
ntn^erii  ingens  Tdephus ;  and  upon  bad  writers 
onl^  will  censure  have  much  effect  The  satire 
whidi  brought  Theobald  and  Moore  into  con- 
tempt dropped  impotent  from  Bentley,  like  the 
JBTCttin  of  Priam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  satirical  criticism 
may  be  considered  as  useful  when  it  rectifies 
error  and  improves  judgment:  he  that  refines 
the  pubUc  taste  is  a  public  benefactor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known  ;' 
Its  chief  fault  is  the  grossncss  of  its  images. 
Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
ideas  physically  impure,  such  as  every  other 
tongue  utters  with  unwillingness,  and  of  which 
every  ear  shrinks  from  the  mention. 

Bat  even  this  fault,  ofiensive  as  it  is,  may  be 
fimrivcn  for  the  excellence  of  other  passages ; 
■vch  as  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  Moore, 
the  account  of  the  traveller,  the  misfortune  of 
the  florist,  and  the  crowded  thoughts  and  stately 
numbers  which  dignify  the  concluding  para* 
gnyh. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
^Dunciad,*'  not  always  for  the  better,  require 
that  it  should  be  published,  with  all  its  varia- 


The  •*  Elssay  on  Man  "  was  a  work  of  great 
labour  and  long  consideration,  but  certainly  not 
the  happiest  of  Pope's  performances.  The  sub- 
ject is  perhaps  not  very  proper  for  poetry,  and 
tlie  poet  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  sub- 
ject; metaphysical  morality  was  to  him  a  new 
study  r  he  was  proud  of  his  acquisitions,  and, 
•oppeeing  himsdf  master  of  great  secrets,  was  m 
baste  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned  Thus 
he  tells  us,  in  the  first  epistle,  that  from  the  na- 
ture  of  the  supreme  Bemg  ma^  be  deduced  an 
Older  of  beings  such  as  manbnd,  because  infi- 
aite  excellence  can  do  only  what  is  best  He 
inds  out  that  tliese  beings  must  be  ^'some- 
wtiere;"  and  that  "all  the  question  is,  whether 
ana  be  in  a  wrong  place.**  Surely  if,  according 
to  Cbe  poet's  Lsibnitiaa  leaeonmg^  we  nay  in&r 
S3 


that  man  ouglit  to  be^  only  because  he  is ;  we 
may  allow  tlut  this  juace  is  the  tight  place,  be- 
cause he  has  it  Supreme  Wisdom  is  not  less 
infaUible  in  disposing  than  in  creating.  But 
what  is  meant  by  temetohere  and  Pfoce^  and 
wrong  plaeey  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  who 
probably  had  ne>'er  asked  himself. 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair  of  wif 
dom,  he  tells  us  much  that  every  man  knows, 
and  much  that  he  does  not  know  himself ;  that 
we  see  but  little,  and  that  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  beyond  our  comprehension ;  an  opinion 
not  very  uncommon ;  and  that  there  is  a  chain 
of  subordinate  beings  **  from  infinite  to  nothing.** 
of  which  himself  and  his  readers  are  equally 
ignorant.  But  he  gives  us  one  comfort,  which 
witliout  his  help  he  supposes  unattainable,  in  the 
position,  '*  that  though  we  are  fools,  yet  God  is 
wise." 

The  Essay  afifords  an  egregious  instance  of 
tlie  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers  of 
eloquence.  Wever  were  penury  of  knowledge 
and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  so  happily  dtsguisM. 
The  reader  feels  his  mind  full,  though  he  learns 
nothing ;  and,  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array, 
no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his 
nurse.  When  tliese  wonder-working  sounds 
sink  into  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Esoay, 
disrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powen  ci 
its  naked  excellence,  what  shall  we  discover?— 
That  we  arc,  in  comparison  with  our  Creator, 
very  weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we  do  not  upholo 
the  chain  of  existence,  and  that  we  could  not 
make  one  another  with  more  skill  than  we  are 
made.  We  may  learn  yet  more  j  that  the  arts 
of  human  life  were  copied  from  the  instinctive 
operations  of  other  animals  ;  that,  if  the  world 
be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  said  that  man  was 
made  for  geese.  To  those  profound  principles 
of  natural  knowledge  an^  added  seme  moral 
instructions  equally  new :  tliat  self-interest,  well 
understood,  will  produce  social  concord;  that 
men  are  mutual  gainere  by  mutual  benefits ;  that 
evil  is  sometimes  balanced  by  good ;  that  human 
advantages  are  unstable  and  fallacious,  ofuncer* 
tain  duration  and  doubtful  effect;  that  our  true 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  act  it 
well ;  that  v-irtuo  only  is  our  own ;  aild  that  hap 
piness  is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehensive  search 
may  venture  to  say  that  he  has  heard  all  this  be- 
fore; but  it  was  ne\or  till  now  recommended  by 
such  a  blaze  of  embellishments,  or  such  sweet- 
ness of  melody.  The  vigorous  contract  of 
some  thoughts',  the  luxuriant  amplification  of 
others,  the  incidental  illustrations,  and  some- 
times the  dignity,  sometimes  the  softness,  of  the 
veraes,  enchain  philosophy,  luspend  criticism,  . 
and  oppress  judgment  by  overpowering  pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs ;  yet,  if  I  had 
undertaken  to  exemplify  Pojpe's  felicity  of  com^ 
position  before  a  rigid  critic,  I  should  not  select 
the  '<  Essay  on  Man ;"  for  it  contains  more  lines 
unsuccessfully  laboured,  more  harehness  of  dic- 
tion, more  thoughts  imperfectly  expressed,  more 
levity  without  elegance,  and  more  heaviness 
without  strength,  than  will  easily  be  found  in  all 
his  other  works. 

The  Charaetert  of  Men  and  Women  are  Uie 
product  of  diligent  speculation  upon  human  Ule: 
kiaA  labour  has  beso  bestowed  apoa  th«^  •»* 


■mhhIs 


•nd  beaoidytei 


ipMtaie 

lOftlMliMto 

■000  was  tiVB  of . 
Ib  1k0  EpMll0i  to  LmA  Bathnnt  aaiLofd 
Bnrttiigtoo,  Dr.  Warburton  hi*  endaaToarad  to 
1  a  tnin  of  thoaght  wliidi  waa  BOW  in  tke 
ta^i  haad.  and  to  anpport  bia  l^polkeMi^  liaa 
tbatfiiat 


BImt  an  •^Good  Sanaa';"  and  tha 
«« End  of  tlM  DidLo  of  BncUngbam.* 
Tha  Miada  to  AibnlhnoC,  now  aifaitiaiiljr 
''ThaPnilogna  totha  Satiiai^'*  it  a  m»- 
,  as  it  aoama,  af  BMBT  va^ 


nnian  af  ac^tond  baantlaa  < 

faif  paiagimpha  than  coold  prababhr 

bi0i%httofathar  into  anoeeaaionalworiu    Aa 


to 
dafanca^  no  part  haa  more  alcganoc^  T!"^  ^ 
digniiyy  than  tha  poet'a  vindication  of  Ua  own 
duoactar.    Tha  meanaat  paaaafe  ia  the  aaliaa 
■poo  Sporan 

Of  tna  two  poema  wUdi  derirad  tfwir  namaa 
flom  the  Tear,  and  which  are  called  ''The  Epi- 
logue to  tbe  Satiree,**  it  was  very  jnatly  remaiked 
hy  Savage,  that  the  second  was  in  the  whole 
OMre  itrongly  conceived,  and  more  equally  sup- 
ported, hat  that  it  had  no  sinffie  passage  equal 
to  the  contention  in  the  first  tor  the  dignity  of 
▼ice  and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  oTcor- 
mption. 

Tha  inutotions  of  Harue  seem  to  have  been 
written  as  reUzationsof  bis^nins.  This  em- 
ployment became  his  &vouiiie  by  its  facility; 
the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  «nd  nothing 
was  required  but  to  accommodato  as  he  coula 
the  santimenti  of  an  old  author  to  recent  facts 
or  familiar  images  ;  but  what  is  easy  la  seldom 
excellent:  such  imitations  cannot  give  fdeasure 
to  common  readers :  the  man  of  learning  may 
be  smnetimes  surprised  and  delighted  by  an  un- 
expected parallel ;  but  the  comparison  requires 
iinowledge  of  the  original,  which  will  likewise 
.  often  detect  strained  applications.  Between  Ro- 
man images  and  Enjzush  manners,  there  will  be 
an  irreconcileable  cussimilitade,  and  the  work 
will  be  generally  uncouth  and  party-coloured, 
neither  original  nor  translated,  neither  ancient 
n^  modem.* 

•  In  on«  of  ibeM  poems  la  acoupkc,  to  which  balonn 
a«M7  (hsi  I  once  heard  the  RereteodDr.  RkUejiclau: 

•<  Slander  or  poisoe  dread  from  DeHaie  rafe ; 
Hareh  words,  or  han^of,  if  your  judge  be  •«*«.>* 

I  Dili  a  poet :  ee  coai  is  we 
Gii-e  inr  rtvpf^s  to  the 
eoiiiend  wfth  one  that  hs 
■qriU«vitohteakae 


avmDi7«B,  «!•  iniMll^ 

teMtodrarB 
dTDraanhs 
in  af  £■#* 
vaiao,  and  haUtnatod  bMrif  to  Ihoft  aolywSiih 
ha  fimnd  tha  heal; 
raatiaint,  Ua  ^oetiyhaa 
onifiimily  mnaealyand 
onvariedaweetneaa.  I 
be  the  oant  cf  thoaa  wbo'jndffo  bf  _ 
radwr  than  pareeplion :  and  woo  wonld 
thamaalvaa  haro  laaa  pfeaanra  Id  hia 
he  had  tried  to  rehere  attantion  by 
oorda,  or  afiectcd  to  break  hia  linea  i 
pansea. 

Bnt  though  he  was  thua  careful  of  hia  Tenn 
iication,  he  did  not  oppreaa  Ua  powers  widi 
superfluous  rigour.  He  seems  to  nave  thought 
wiih  Bofileau,  that  the  practice  of  writing  might 
be  refined  till  the  difficulty  ahoold  overbalance 
the  advantage.  The  construction  of  hia  langnaga 
is  not  always  atrictly  grammatical :  with  thoaa 
rhymes  which  presrription  had  conjoined,  ha 
contented  himself^  without  regard  to  8wiA% 
remonstrances,  though  there  waa  no  atriking 
consonance ;  nor  was  he  verv  careful  to  vary  laa 
terminations,  or  to  refuse  admission,  at  a  small 
distance,  to  the  same  rhymea. 

To  Swift's  edict  for  the  exclusion  of  Ale 


them,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fcnton,  too 
rarely ;  he  uses  them  more  liberally  in  hia  I 


drines  and  triplets  he  paid  little  regard ;  he 

mitted  them,  but,  in  tne  opini 

rarely ;  he  uses  them  i 

lation  than  his  poems. 
He  has  a  few  double  rhymea ;  and  alwavi^-I 

think,  unsacceasfullv,  excmt  onca  in  the  "Kana 

of  the  Lock."  ' 

Expletives  he  very  eariy   ejected  fton  kii 
rses ;  but  he  now  and  then  admito  an  apithat 

rather  commodioua  than  important.    EmA  af 


lold  Um  jounc  man  that  the  blank  mifht  be  supplied  kf 

many  inonoeTllsblee  other  than  the   iiidee*e  name>— 

"  ■*?*•  ■Sr  "J?  ***  €'*»*••'  «»>«  J^8*  sajfthat  no  oltor 

111  make  sense  of  the  paas«fe.»    **  80  dMB  k 


says  Pope,  ^'your  raa»ier  is  noconlyajadM 
but  a  poet :  as  that  is  the  case,  tlM  ndde  are  agakisc  msb 
Gl*-e  my  reept^s  to  the  judee,  and  teH  him.  I  nU!  ib 
eniiend  wkii  one  that  has  the  adrantaae  of  me,  aiwl  to 


tlM  lis  lint  ImM  of  the  ^^littd" 
■yllaUM  with  Tery  little  dhniniitaon  of  the 
ing;  and  BomeCiinee,  after  all  hb  mil  and  labour, 
one  Teree  w&tma  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other. In  hie  latter  mroductiont  the  dietion  ie 
•ooietiroee  Titiated  by  French  idioms,  with  whidi 
Bolingbroke  had  perhaps  infected  him. 

I  hare  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he 
declared  his  own  ear  to  be  most  gratified  waa 
this: 

Lo,  whtr*  M»odfl  aleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  firsMiof  Taaais  through  a  waste  of  snows. 

Bat  the  reason  of  this  preference  I  cannot  dis- 
oorer. 

It  Is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a  phrase  po- 
eticaJlV  elegant  in  the  Elnglish  language,  which 
Pope  has  not  inserted  into  his  yersion  of  Homer. 
How  he  obtained  possession  of  so  many  beauties 
of  speeds  it  were  desirable  to  know.  That  he 
gleaned  from  authors,  obscure  as  well  as  emi- 
nent, what  he  thought  brilliant  or  useful,  and 
presenred  it  all  in  a  regular  collection,  is  not  un- 
fikaly.  When^  in  his  last  years.  Hall's  Satires 
were  ahown  him,  he  wished  that  he  had  seen 
ihraiaooner. 

New  sentiments  and  new  images  others  may 
produce :  but  to  attempt  any  further  improve- 
ment of  yersification  will  be  dan^ous.  Art 
and  diligence  have  now  done  their  best,  and 
what  shall  be  added  will  be  the  effort  of  tedious 
toil  and  needless  curiosity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  an- 
swer the  question  that  has  once  been  asked, 
Whether  Pope  wets  a  poet?  otherwise  than  by 
asking,  in  return,  If  Fope  be  not  a  poet,  where 
it  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry 
by  a  definition  will  only  show  the  narrowness 
M  the  definer,  though  a  definition  which  shall  ex- 
cfaide  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look 
rdond  upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the 

ELSt ;  let  us  inquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  man- 
nd  has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let  their 
productions  be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated, 
and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  dis- 
puted. Had  he  given  the  world  only  his  yer- 
sion, the  name  of  poet  must  have  been  allowed 
him ;  if  the  writer  oC  the  "  Iliad"  were  to  class 
his  successors,  he  would  assign  a  very  liigb  place 
to  his  translator,  without  requiring  any  other 
evidence  of  genius. 

The  following  letter,  of  which  the  original  is 
in  the  himds  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  M'as  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jodrell. 

**  To  Mr.  Bridges,  at  the  Bishop  of  London's, 
at  Fiilham. 
"Sim, 

"  The  iavour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remark, 
can  never  be  enough  acknowledged;  and  the 
qpeed  with  which  you  discharged  so  troublesome 
a  task  doubles  the  obligation. 

"  I  must  owuy  you  have  pleased  me  very  much 
Iff  commendations  so  ill  bestowed  upon  mc; 
bat,  I  assure  you,  much  more  by  the  frankness 
of  your  censure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the  more 
Idndly  of  the  two^  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
n  scriDbler  to  be  improved  in  his  judgment  than 
to  be  soothed  in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part 
d  thoee  deviations  from  tne  Greek  which  you 
tK?t  obeenred,  I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and 


Hobbes;  who  are,  it  seems,  as  mnch  celebrated 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  orieinal,  as  they  ai« 
decried  for  the  badness  of  £eir  translations. 
Chapman  pretends  to  have  restored  the  genwne 
sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mistakes  of  all  for- 
mer explainers,  in  several  hundred  places;  and 
the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  much  to  HobbeS| 
that  they  confine  they  have  corrected  the  ola 
Latin  interpretation  very  often  by  his  version. 
For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  author's  mean- 
ing to  be  as  you  have  explained  it ;  yet  their 
authority,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own 
imperfectness  in  the  language,  overruled  me. 
jEiowever,  sir,  you  may  be  confident  I  think  you- 
in  the  right,  because  you  happen  to  be  of  my. 
opinion ;  for  men  (let  them  say  what  they  will) 
never  approve  any  other's  sense,  but  as  it  squarea 
with  their  own.  But  you  hare  made  me  much 
nciore  proud  o^  and  positive  in  my  jiKJgmenty 
since  it  is  strengthened  by  yours.  I  think  your 
criticisms  which  regard  the  expression  very  just, 
and  shall  make  my  profit  of  tnem ;  to  give  you 
some  proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  alter  three 
verses  on  your  bare  objection,  though  I  have  Mr. 
Dryden's  examjple  for  each  of  them.  And  this, 
I  hope,  you  will  account  no  small  piece  of  obe« 
dience  from  one  who  values  the  autnority  of  one 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  com- 
mentators. But,  though  I  speak  thus  of  com- 
mentators, I  will  continue  to  read  carefully  all  I 
can  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my  own 
want  of  critical  understanding  in  the  original 
beauties  of  Homer.  Though  the  greatest  of 
them  are  certainly  those  of  invention  and  design, 
which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language; 
for  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are 
(by  the  consent  of  the  best  critics  of  all  nations) 
first  in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  the 
speeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  representa- 
tions of  each  person's  manners  by  his  words ;) 
and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire  which  carries 
you  away  with  him,  with  that  wonderful  force, 
that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit  is 
master  of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  Homer 
makes  you  interested  and  concerned  before  you 
are  aware,  all  at  once :  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by 
soA  deffrees.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  trans 
lator  ofHomcr  ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  for  any  translator  to  come  up  to 
it,  because  the  chief  reason  whv  all  translations 
fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  tnat  the  very  con- 
straint they  are  obliged  to  renders  them  heavy 
and  dispirited. 

"  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as 
I  take  it,  consists  in  that  noble  simplicity  which 
runs  through  all  his  works ;  (and  yet  his  dic- 
tion, contrary  to  what  one  would  ima^ne  con- 
sistent with  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  time  veiy 
copious.)  t  don't  know  how  I  have  run  into  this 
pedantry  in  a  letter,  but  I  find  I  have  said  too 
much,  as  well  as  spoken  too  inconsiderately: 
what  faither  thoughts  I  have  upon  this  subject  I 
shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for  my  own 
improvement)  when  we  meet;  which  is  a  hap- 
piness I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise 
some  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think 
myself  ooliged  to  your  friendship,  and  how  tnUy 
I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  most  (aithiuL  humble  servant, 

^^  "A.PoPt.'* 


MO 

The  criiicimm  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs,  which 
•ras  printed  in  "  The   Univereal   Visitor,^  is 

EIncea  here,  being  too  minute  and  particular  to 
e  inserted  in  the  Life. 

Eyert  art  is  l>cst  tau£i;ht  by  example.  No- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
piety  Umn  remarks  on  the  works  of  those  who 
nave  most  excelled.  I  fshall  therefore  endearoor, 
at  this  rtjtt,  to  entertain  the  young  students  in 
poetry  with  an  examination  of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  w  useless ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  inscription  on  a  tomb.  An 
epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  particular  charac- 
ter of  writinjT,  but  may  be  composed  in  verse  or 
prose.  It  is  indeed  commonly  paneg^'rical ;  be- 
cause we  are  seldom  distinguished  with  a  stone 
but  by  o\ir  friends ;  but  it  has  no  rule  to  restrain 
or  modify  it,  except  this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
longer  tlian  common  beholders  may  be  expected 
to  have  leisure  and  lenience  to  peruse. 

I. 

On  CuAai.cs  £arl  of  Doa»cT,  in  the  Ckunk  ^f 
Jfythyham  in  Sutux, 

Dorari,  the  ftr.KV  nf  i-.>i:rt-«,  the  muse's  prKlc, 

Patron  orari:>.  ami  imiee  of  natuir,  «IirJ— 

Thr  scourer  ofprul^'.  ihoiich  9AiictirirJ  or  prenti 

Of  fop^  in  lenr.:iii;r.  anil  iM'ki.jrcs  in  nlMc, 

Yet  »oft  hi-«  natiiro,  ituii^h  j-iMore  hi«  lay, 

His  anger  int>ra],  and  hi'*  wixl^n  pay. 

Blest  satirist !  who  to;ii*h\l  the  ineaii:*  so  true, 

A^  «hciwM  Vice  h.-.-.l  hi«  hate  aiiil  pity  tt.i«v 

Ble::  oounier  I  *  h.»  ^.^lll^l  kinjr  awl  country  please. 

Yet  sacrml  kefl  hi.-i  ineiutshiit:!  an«i  l.i*  caw. 

BIrji  peer  !  his  (n^-at  f.'reiaiher'"  every  grace 

Rertectihc.  aihi  rertectei!  tut  hi*  r.'ce  ; 

Wherf>  other  Btickhur^u,  oth<  r  Dor<ecs  shine, 

And  patriiH:*  rMU  oriveii,  Oiok  the  line. 

Tht'  tir»t  ilisticft  of  thi:*  epitaph  Ci>ntains  akinJ 
of  mfonnution  whu li  fc«\  wouM  want«  that  the 
man  for \* horn thi"  lonib  wa-»  ort^tixi  diixl.  There  t 
*ri*  invIo«»  1  >o«no  ijiialities  worthy  of  pr.ti<o  ai«-  ■ 
cni»:Hl  to  thedo.nU  nut  non.-  th:it  \v.  rt^  l:ki  ly  to 
exotm^t  liun  fr\Mn  liir*  I»t  i»f  i:ia!t,  or  in o lino  us 


thete  inutalioai  with  mrjch  banfancM;  inloM 
perfommnoes  th«y  are  scarcdy  to  be  avoided 
and  in  Bhorter  tKey  may  be  indulged,  becauae 
the  train  of  the  compoeitjon  may  naturally  in- 
volve them,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  subject  allow 
little  choice.  Hofi-ever,  what  is  borrowed  boot 
to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own ;  and  it  ta  the  busincM 
of  critical  justice  to  give  every  bird  of  the  muset 
his  proper  feather. 

Blest  conrtler ! 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properiybeeommend- 
ed  for  keeping  his  ecse  smertd^  may  perfaape  bo 
disputable.  To  please  king  and  comitry,  with- 
out sacrificing  friendship  to  any  change  of  timea, 
waa  a  very  uncommon  mstance  of  prudence  or 
felicity,  and  deserved  to  be  kept  separate  from 
so  poor  a  commendation  as  care  of  nis  ease.  1 
wish  our  poets  would  attend  a  little  more  acca* 
rately  to  the  u«e  of  the  word  sacred,  which  surely 
should  never  be  applied  in  a  serious  compositioo 
but  where  some  rwerence  may  be  made  to  a 
higher  Bein<i,  or  where  some  fluty  is  exacted  or 
implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendsbip  sacred. 
because  promises  of' friendship  are  veir  awful 
ties  ;  but  raetlunk«  he  cannot,  but  ina  boriesqae 
sense,  be  said  to  keep  his  ease  sacred. 

Blest  peer ! 

The  blessing  ascribed  to  the  peer  has  no  cob- 
lexion  with  his  peerage  ;  they  might  happen  to 
any  other  man  whose  ancestors  were  remember* 
ed,  or  whose  posterity  are  likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  worthy 
either  of  the  writer  or  the  man  entombed. 


niUv'u  to  wonvltT  t'a.a  h«'  s'.^otiUi  *:;■'.     W..al  i* 
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be  tiM.  Tbare  are,  bowever,  some  defisctB 
which  were  not  made  oecessair  by  the  ehaiacter 
in  which  he  was  eiqpleyed.  There  is  no  oppo» 
Mtion  betweea  an  honust  cowiitr  and  a  pairiot; 
t^R  ^n  hmusl  eowiier  ctHkBOt  but  be  a  jMiiriot. 
.  It  was  unsuitable  to  tho  nicety  required  in 
Aoit  compoMtions  to  close  his  verse  with  the 
word  too:  every  rhyme  should  be  a  word  of 
amphasis  ;  nor  can  this  rule  be  safely  neglected, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
•light  inaccuracies  excusable,  or  allows  room  for 
beauties  sufficient  to  overpower  the  effects  of 
petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  Une  the  word 
JUUd  is  weak  and  prosaic,  having  no  particular 
adaptation  to  any  of  the  words  that  follow  it 

The  thought  in  the  laut  lino  is  impertinent, 
having  no  connexion  with  tlie  foregoing  cha- 
lacter,  nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man  de- 
•cnbed.  Had  tho  epitaph  been  written  on  the 
poor  conspirator*  who  died  lately  in  prison  after 
a.  confinement  of  more  than  forty  yea^  without 
any  crime  proved  against  him,  the  sentiment  had 
been  jttst  and  pathetical ;  but  why  should  Trum- 
boll  be  congratulated  upon  his  liberty,  who  had 
never  known  restraint  ? 

IIT. 

Omth*  Hon.  SiMOii  Harcourt,  only  Son  oflfu  Lord 
Ckancetlor  Harcourt,  at  the  Church  qf  Stanton^ 
Harcourt  in  Ojrfordahirt^  1720. 

To  this  fad  shrino,  wh(»c'er  thou  ait,  draw  near ; 
Here  li-'d  the  friend  motit  lovM,  the  miii  most  dear: 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  might  divide, 
Or  nve  hit  lather  grief  hu:  when  he  died. 

How  vain  i  j  rea/'un  !  eloquence  how  weak  ! 
If  Popemuitt  tell  what  Harcourt  cinnot  speak. 
Oh  !  Iciihy  onceOov'd  friend  inscribe  thy  stone, 
And  with  a  father's  sorrows  mix  hid  own ! 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
•Itftil  introduction  of  the  name,  wliich  is  inserted 
with  a  peculiar  fcJicity,  to  wliich  chance  must 
concur  with  genius,  which  no  man  can  hope  to 
attain  twice,  and  which  cannot  he  copied  but 
with  senile  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wish  that'  of  this  inscription  the 
two  last  lines  liad  been  omitted,  as  they  take 
ftway  from  tho  enercy  what  they  do  not  add  to 
tfie  sense. 

IV. 

On  James  CnAoo9,  Km. 
in  WestminHcr  Abbey. 

iAOOBVB   CRAGOS, 

MCGI   MA05£    BVLITAHVUP.   A    SECRCTIS 

ET   COXSILII8   fAKCTIORIBTR 

rmiSCIVlt  PARITCR  AC  POPVr.I  AUOR  ET  DELICX.C  : 

TIXIT   TIT%LI9   ET    I.NVIDIA    MAJOR 

ATCNOS    UEV    PAVCO<«,   XXXV. 

OB.    FEB.    XVr.    MDCCXX. 

Staiennan,  yi*t  friend  to  tn'th  !  of  soul  sincere, 

Id  actiuQ  faiUiful,  and  in  honour  ch'ar  ! 

Who  broke  no  promi-'o,  s?rv'd  no  private  enl, 

Who  fainM  no  title,  and  who  lo;^  no  (Viend  ! 

Ennoblfld  by  himMlf,  by  all  approv'd, 

FraiaM,  wept,  and  honoured  by  the  Muse  Ke  loy'd  ! 

The  lineal  on  Craggy  were  not  originally  in- 
tended for  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  some  (aolts 
mve  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with  which  they 
•ML  torn  from  tho  poem  that  iirst  contained  tliem. 

•  Major  BaroanN,  who  dlsd  In  Ifewgats,  Sept.  90, 
17M.    ie«  OtiA.  Mac  vol.  1.  p.  195.— W. 


We  may,  however,  observe  some  defects.  There 
is  a  redundancy  of  words  in  tho  first  couplet :  it 
is  superfluous  to  tell  of  him  who  was  sincere^  trutj 
tiud  jaithfult  that  he  was  in  honour  cltar. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opposition  intended  in 
the  fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious :  where 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  positions,  that 
he  gmntd  no  title,  and  lost  no  friend  7 

It  may  be  proper  h«*Te  to  remark  the  absurdity 
of  joining  in  the  samo  inscription  Latin  and 
ElngUflh,  or  verse  and  prose.  If  either  languafe 
he  preferable  to  the  other,  let  that  only  be  used ; 
for  no  reason  can  be  given  why  part  of  tho  in- 
formation should  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and 
part  in  another,  on  a  tomb  more  than  in  any 
other  place,  or  any  other  occasion  ;  and  to  tell 
all  that  can  bo  conveniently  told  in  verse,  and 
then  to  call  in  the  help  of  prose,  has  always  the 
appearance  of  a  very  artless  expedient,  or  of  an 
attempt  unaccomplished.  Such  an  epitaph  re* 
sembles  the  conversation  of  a  foreigner,  who 
tells  part  of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys 
part  by  signs. 

V. 

Intended  for  Mr.  Rows. 
In  Weatminater  Abbey,* 

Thy  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trast. 
Ana,  sacred,  place  by  Dryden'a  awful  dust ; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  innuiring  eyea. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  real! 
Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest ! 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  supplies 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  be- 
longs less  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  is  written,  than 
to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near  him  ;  and  in- 
deed gives  very  little  information  concerning 
cither. 

To  wish  Peace  to  thy  shade  is  too  mythological 
to  be  admitted  into  a  Christian  temple :  the  an- 
cient worship  has  infected  almost  all  our  other 
compositions,  and  might  therefore  be  contented 
to  spare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fiction  at  least  ceaat 
with  life,  and  let  us  be  serious  over  the  grave. 

VI. 

On  Mrs.  Corbet, 

fVho  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  BreatL\ 

Here  reuia  a  woman,  good  without  pretence, 
Ble?t  with  plain  rea.-^on  and  with  sober  sense  j 
No  conquest  ?he,  b>ii  oer  hers'clf,  desfar'd  : 
No  arts  es.-'ay'd,  but  nnt  to  bo  admir'd. 
Passion  and  pritla  were  lo  her  soul  unknown, 
Convii.f  •<!  iliiii  virtue  only  id  our  own. 
So  unaffc«:i«.'d,  po  c»>mpos  d  a  mind, 
So  firm,  yei  pofi,  50  niromt.  yet  no  refln'd. 
Heav'n,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tn«d  j 
The  saint  susiain'd  It^  but  the  woman  died. 

I  hnvc  always  considered  this  as  the  mosl 
valuable  of  all  Pope's  epitaphs  ;  the  subject  of  it 
is  a  character  not  discriminated  by  an^  shining 
or  eminent  peculiarities  ;  yet  that  which  really 
makes,  though  not  the  splendour,  the  felicity  of 
life,  and  that  which  every  wise  man  will  choose 
for  his  final  and  lasting  companion  in  the  lan- 
guor of  age,  in  the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  he 

•  This  was  ahered  much  for  the  better  as  It  now  •t«nda 
on  the  monument  In  the  Abbey,  erected  lo  Rowe  and  ua 
daughter.— FTarfc.  .     ^      t.    r  u»  a«M 

t  In  the  north  able  of  the  parish  rhorch  of  St  Mar* 
fM,  WMt]|ilnater.-*-R. 


torn 


departs  wmrr  and  diacosted  from  the  ostenta*- 
tious,  the  volatile,  and  the  vaia.  Of  toch  a 
character,  which  the  dull  oyeriook,  and  the  gay 
despise,  it  was  fit  that  the  value  should  be  made 
known,  and  the  dignity  established.  Domestic 
virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without  great  occasions, 
or  conspicuous  consequencecL  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  display  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  attract  reganly  and 
enforce  reverence.  Who  c&n  forbear  to  lament 
that  this  amiable  woman  has  no  name  in  the 


If  the  particular  lines  of  this  inscription  be 
examined,  it  will  appear  less  faulty  than  the 
rest.  There  is  scarcely  one  line  taken  from 
common-places,  unless  it  be  that  in  which  oniy 
virtue  is  said  to  be  our  own,  I  once  heard  a  ladv 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance  object  to  the  fourth 
line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatuml  and  incredi- 
ble panegyric    Of  this  let  the  ladies  judge. 

MI. 

On  the  Monument  of  the  Hex.  RoBcaT  Digit,  end 
of  hi$  Sister  Mxar,  erected  by  their  Father.  Ike 
Lord  Diobv,  in  the  Church  <{f  Sherborne  in  jDor- 
•etthire^  1727. 

Oo  !  fair  example  ot  untainced  yonth. 

Of  modest  wi.«ii(^ni  and  pacific  truth  : 

CoinnosM  in  sufferings,  and  Id  joj  aedala. 

Good  without  nol«e,  without  pr«tem;ion  ^al: 

JuM  of  thy  wonl.  in  ererj  thought  sincerB, 

Who  Icnew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  Kaar : 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind, 

Lorer  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 

Oo.  live  !  for  hear  n's  eternal  year  is  liiine, 

Oo,  and  exalt  ihy  moral  to  dirme. 

And  thou,  ble-ti  maid  !  attendant  on  Ids  doom. 
Fenfire  hast  followM  to  the  silent  tomb ; 
8ieerHi  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 
Ni4  parted  lonfr,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
0\\  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known  ! 
Oo,  whero  lo  lore  an  I  !••  enV»r  are  one ! 

Vol  :ako  thej«e  t-.  ,ir*.  Mortality  ««  relief, 
Aiul.  till  wi'  jthuro  y,  ur^ovji,  forgive  our  grief: 
The*t»  httJo  r::e<.  .n  s:.<i-.t\'a  verse  recrire, 
'Ti*  all  a  fatt.or.  ;i';  a  iritiiJ  can  give  I 

This  opitaph  contain*  of  the  brother  only  n 
genoral  in<!i<onmiii.nti  t'iiarartor,  and  ot'  the  sis- 
ter tells  nothii^c  but  that  slie  died.  The  ditfi- 
culty  v\  writisii:  epitaph*  is  to  pve  a  particular 
and  appro:^r:;iie  p'.ii<o.  Tins,  h*u\  ever,  is  not 
al\vay>  t.^  b^  ivertorni.vl,  what-.ver  be  tjie  tlili- . 
jren.  e  or  alo'.Jty  ol"  th:^  m  rit»  r ;  t'.u  t!ie  jrreater 

{»art   o**  MK;nV.ind   harf  •■ic  cht'\tyUr  ai  a//,  have 
ittle  that  ui>tini:tiishe«  tluni  troni others, equally 
pvvl  or  lv»ii.  a:)ii  ther^^fore  nol'iinj  can  Ih»  saiil 
of  thi:u  w'.noh  may  v.o!  be  applnvl  with  e«inal 
proi^;ie:y  to  a  t!iou>i.v^i  i.^  ^ro.     It  is  indtHul  no 
er'\tt   paMi^::yrie.  tb.cU   T'l'  n^  is  indost^l  in  this 
toni'»  on.^  >\ho  Mas  N^rn  in  one  \ear  and  du^d  in  . 
another:    yet    many   nsrt'nl  and    amiable  liv*  s 
have  bt-en  <pent  which  vol  b\tve  ht:!-^  materials  '• 
for   any    ^.th«  r  menH»:i,i!.     These  are  however  j 
not  the  rrx^-H^r  subjivts  el*  p^^etry  :  and  ^hen-  j 
eror  In  end  ship,  or  any  o:her  inv^tive,  oV.ii^^s  a  ' 
p»vt  to  «  r:te  oti  such  subjtvt*.  iie  must  U*  for-  ! 
pven  if  ne  s^tmctmies  \»andcrs  in  cvncrahties. 
and  ntters  the  same  nraisc:*  o\er  ditfcrx'n;  tombs. 
The  scantiness  of  hnman  praises  can  siare>  Iv 
t»e  made  i.u>rx-  api^art^nt,  than  bv  PM«arkin<:  how 
Ot\en   Ttev  has,  in  the  tew  cp:tAph<  which  b.e 
eomjx  stv.  tonn  \  \*.   vtves*ark    lo  l^^rrx-*^    fiv^ni 
hims<lt\     'T\\c  fourteen  cp»ta:>b<  wh?eh  he  h:\s 
written.   c.^Tiv.^r:*;'   ,A  nr   a  lu!:^i'r*>i   r.n.!   f  »riv 
hncs,  m  wKvh  i'>T'n'  aT\»  n»o-.e  n  ivH;:ions  i  uv^ 
will  CAsilx  b^  to-.r>d  in  al!  th*»  rv«i  o<  Kt<  w^wWs, 


In  the  eififat  dues  wfaieh  make  the  cbartctar  of 
Di^y,  there  is  scarce  any  tfaoaght,  or  wotd, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  the  oU:^  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  strongest  aad 
most  elegant,  is  borrowed  from  ENyden.  TIm 
conclusion  is  the  same  with  that  on  Hareoo^ 
but  is  here  more  elegant  and  better  oonnadad. 

VIII. 
On  Six  OoDntxr  KjnELX.sm. 
fm  Weatmhuler  Abbew^  1723. 


Kneller,  by  Hearii,  and  not  a  master  taofhi, 

itaoafhl^ 


Whose  art  was  nature  and  whose  pictures  f 


Now  for  two  ages,  haring  snatch'u  Oom  bia 
Whate'er  was  beauteous  or  whate'er  wm  fffM^ 
Lies  crownM  with  prince's  lioDours,  poet's  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit  and  brare  thirst  of  praise. 

Liring,  great  nature  feard  he  might  omrfa 
Her  works }  and  dying,  fears  herself  oaaj  die. 

Of  this  epitaph  the  first  couplet  is  good,  tki 
second  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed  with  a 
broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned  not  benf 
applicable  to  the  hcnowt  or  the  iaift ;  and  tha 
fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  fiom  the  enitapli  oa 
Raphael,  but  of  a  very  harsh  constnietion. 

IX. 

On  General  Hekrt  Withxbs. 
In  fVeatminster  Abbey^  1729. 

Here,  Withers,  rest !  thou  braresc,  geialesc  alalt 

Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  hsaian  kiad. 

O :  bum  to  anns  !  O  !  worth  in  youth  ap|ftiOT*d ' 

O  !  soft  homanitr  in  ace  belor'd  ! 

For  thee  the  hardy  ret'ran  drops  a  tear. 

And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  siefa  sincera. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  ihee  rea^^ 
Thy  manial  spirit  or  thy  social  love ! 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  ieare  sonrte  ancient  rirtues  to  oar  age ; 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gooa) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  afibrds  another  in- 
8tance  ot  common-pUce«,  though  somewhat  dt 
versifieti  by  minjiled  Qualities  and  the  peculiarity 
of  a  prolession. 

Tilt*  second  couplet  is  abrapt,  general,  and 
unpicasing: ;  exclamation  seldom  succeeds  in  our 
lan<niage  ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  observed  thit 
the  particle  O I  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen* 
tenee,  always  off<  nds. 

The  thin!  coupU  t  is  more  happy  ;  the  value 
oxprt^stNl  tor  him.  by  dllTercnt  sorts  of  men, 
raises  him  tii  i -t«  ♦  m  :  th*  :■•  is  yet  something  of 
the  common  caiit  of  su:H-r6cia!  satirist*,  who 
snppose  that  the  in«i!.cerity  of  the  courtier  de- 
stroys a!l  his  &tnsatk»ns,  and  that  he  is  equallj 
a  «ii>spmbler  to  i^j.-  Iivinj:  and  the  deaii 

At  the  tliinl  toir.^lrt  I  should  wii^h  the  epitaph 
to  close,  lM:t  that  1  sh^.uKi  be  unwilKng  to  lose 
the  two  ne\l  lines,  which  yet  are  dearly  boi2£fat 
if  they  cann.  t  be  rciai^.c-d  \*ilbout  the  four  uat 
follow  tht  m. 


On  Ma.  Elijah  Fejctoji. 
At  KastMamiteviin  BerkJar^  |730t 

This  r»  vVs:  *!  -^,  ^<^x;  •-  .v  tai".  isarblaecaa, 
May  tr.:iT  *..■  v.  H<  tl    ..^  .ir.  r  ■:.<-5:  man  ; 
A  !*■<:   l".v«:  :-<y   :  =:   .-  -,    r,;?"^:*, 
WV-i  H:  .^V.  );.;*  *..  :,  :  T-rn  thepr.-uJandfrwii 
»   ir  :*..-:  -a  >.. *  t>  :i>;irRcd  ease. 


•  jU-  : 


FOP& 


Tbe  first  couplet  of  tliia  epitiph  is  boxrowed 
fiom  Crashaw.  The  four  next  uoes  contun  a 
species  of  praise  peealiar,  ori^nal,  and  just. — 
Here,  therefore,  the  inscription  should  have 
lilml^  the  latter  part  containing  notbiag  but 
vhftft  m  enmnmn  to  evenr  man  who  is  wise  .and 
good.  The  character  of  Venton  was  so  amiable^ 
that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish  for  minie  poet  or 
biographer  to  display  it  more  fiiUy  for  the  ad- 
Tantagc  of  posterity.  If  he  did  not  stand  in  the 
first  rank  ot  senius,  he  may  claim  a  place  in  the 
second  ;  an^  whatever  cnticism  may  object  to 
his  writings,  censure  could  find  very  httle  to 
blame  in  his  life. 

XL 

On  Ma.  Oat. 

In  WeabniruUr  Ahbey^  1732. 

Ornnnoers  femle.  of  afiocclonB  lalldf 
In  wit,  a  ouui ;  siinplfcky,  a  child ; 
Whh  native  humour  temp^rinf  Tirtuoiifl  rafe, 
F4>rai*d  to  del  if  he  at  onc«  and  lash  the  a^ ; 
Above  lemplauon  In  a  low  <wfate, 
And  UQComipied,  e>n  amoog  the  great} 
A  aafb  conmanloo  and  an  eaey  firiend, 
Uablam'd  throngh  life,  lamented  in  thj  end, 
Tbaae  are  th  j  honours !  not  that  here  thy  bust 
la  mix*d  with  heroes,  or  with  kini^  thy  dfust ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say, 
■erf  king  their  pensive  boaoms— Here  Ilea  Oay. 

As  (Hy  was  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this 
epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  attention  ;  yet  it  is  not  more  sue- 
eesfrfully  executed  than  the  rest,  for  it  will  not 
always  happen  that  the  success  of  a  poet  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  labour.  The  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  oil  works  of  ima^nation, 
which  are  often  influenced  by  causes  wholly  out 
of  the  performer's  power,  by  hints  of  which  ho 
perceives  not  the  origin,  by  sudden  elevations 
of  mind  which  he  cannot  produce  himself,  and 
which  sonietinics  rise  when  he  expects  them 
least 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  arc  only  echoes 
of  each  other;  gtnile  manners  and  mild  affeC' 
tfsfif,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  the 


That  Qay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation  ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not 
modi  for  a  poet.  The  ioit  of  man^*  and  the 
rimpHeiiff  of  a  ehUiL,  make  a  poor  and  vulgar  con- 
trast, and  raise  no  ideas  of  excellence  either  in- 
tellectual or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  less  properly  intro- 
daood  after  the  mention  of  mUdness  and  ffentle- 
MSft,  which  are  made  the  constituents  of  his  cha- 
racter; for  a  man  so  mild  and  gentle  to  temper 
bil  rage  was  not  difficult 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  sound  and 
mean  in  its  conception  ;  th«  opposition  is  obvi- 
<nis,  and  the  worn  /ot/t,  used  ubsnlutely,  and 
without  any  modification,  is  groj»s  and  improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty,  and  free 
from  corruption  among  the  great,  is  indeed  such  a 
peculiarity  as  deserved  notice.  But  to  be  a  s({fe 
tompanUm  is  a  praise  merely  negative,  arising 
BOC  from  possession  of  virtue,  but  the  absence  of 
▼ice,  and  that  one  of  the  most  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character  Mr  as- 
ting  that  he  was  lamented  in  hia  end.  Every 
a  that  dies  is,  at  least  by  the  ^»Titer  of  hiscpi- 


tepby  enppoeed  to  be  kmented ;  and  therefi|it 
thisgeneral  lamentatioa  does  no  honour  to  Qajr. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no  grammar ;  the 
adjectives  are  without  any  substantive,  and  the 
epithets  without  a  subject 

The  thought  in  the  last  ttne,  that  Gay  is 
buried  in  the  bosoms  of  tbe  worthy  and  the  good^ 
who  are  distinguished  only  to  lengthen  the  lini^ 
is  so  dark  that  few  understand  it ;  and  so  harsh 
when  it  is  explained,  that  still  fewer  approve. 

XII. 

Intended  for  Sir  Isaac  Ncwtow 

In  Weetmmater  Abbey. 

I8AACUS  NEWTONIU8 : 

Quem  ImmortAlem  . 

Testantur,  TemptM,  Ifatura,  Ccuum, 
Mortalem 
Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 
Natore  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  In  nfgbc. 
Ood  said,  Let  ITewten  be  !  And  all  waa  ligm. 

Of  this  epitaph,  short  as  it  is,  the  fauhs  seem 
not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part  should  be  Latin, 
and  part  English,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  In 
the  Latin  the  opposition  of  Immortalis  and  Mor^ 
talit  is  8  mere^  sound  or  a  mere  qnibble ;  he  is 
not  immortal  in  any  sense  contrary  to  that  in 
which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the 
words  night  and  tight  are  too  nearly  allied. 

XIII. 

Oil  Edmditd  Duxk  qf  BucKiiroBAM,  who  dud  he 

the  I9lh  Year  qfhia  Age,  1735. 

If  modest  youth  with  cool  reflection  crowned. 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  rouiid. 
Could  save  a  parent's  Justest  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinking  state : 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  askM  tny  tear. 
Or  sadl^  told  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  livmg  virtue  now  had  shona  approved. 
The  senate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov'd. 
Yet  9<iftr>r  honour?,  and  less  noisy  fame. 
Attend  (h  >  shade  of  gentle  Buckincham : 
In  whom  a  race,  f  >r  courage  fam'd  and  art. 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart: 
And,  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  civ>n, 
Pays  the  last  tribute  of  a'aahit  to  Heav'n. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the 
rest ;  but  I  know  not  for  what  reason.  To  croxcn 
with  reflection  is  surely  a  mode  of  speech  ap- 
proaching to  nonsense.  Opening  virtues  bloom* 
vng  round  is  something  like  tautology ;  the  six 
following  lines  are  poor  and  prosaic,  ^rt  is 
another  couplet  used  for  ort^,  tliat  a  rhyme  may 
be  had  to  heart.  The  six  last  lines  are  the  best, 
but  not  excellent. 

The  rest  of  his  sepulchral  performances  hardly 
deserve  the  notice  of  criticism.  The  contempti- 
ble "Dialogue*'  between  He  and  Sub  shoi^ 
have  been  suppressed  for  the  author's  sake. 

In  his  last  epitaph  on  lumself,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  that  make  wise  men  serious,  he  confouodt 
the  uving  man  with  the  dead : 

Under  this  atone,  or  under  this  sUI, 
Or  under  this  turf,  kc 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  question,  no* 
der  what  he  is  buried,  is  easily  decided.  He 
forgot  that,  though  he  wrote  the  enitaph  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid  over 
him  till  his  grave  was  made.    Such  is  the  foUy 


•  •*  War  wit  wss  more  than  man^  her  innocence  a  ckild,^ 
Ihyden  on  Mra  KUlifrew.^C. 
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PITT. 


CntuTonuEPkTT,  of  whoa,  nAatovorldnD 
nUte^  mon  thm  has  been  wJmmdfmMAtd^l 
oire  to  the  kindcoBfflQmctlioii  of  Dr.  Wutoa, 
WM  bom  m  1699,  at  BUndfeid,  the  eon  of  a 
phyneiaB  nmch  esteemed. 

Uewaa,m  1714^  nceired  as  a  scholar  ipto 
"in^adiestisr  College,  where  he  was  disliiiffiiiriiBd 
by  ezerdses  of  ancommon  eteganoe,  an^  at  his 
ranoral  to  New  College,  in  171^  presented  to 
the  electors,  as  the  pioduet  of  his  pnwiU  and 
volimtaiy  afciidiee,  a  ooo|ploto  varmm  of  Loean's 
poem,  which  he  did  not  then  know  to  Imvo 
been  translated  bj  Rowei 

This  is  an  inManco  of  eaily  diligence,  winch 
well  desenres  to  be  reoofded.  The  ennpressKm 
of  each  a  work,  recommended  by  sn^  nnoom- 
mon  drcnmstaiwes,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  in- 
deed culpable  tflsad  Ubmieo  with  snj 
books;  Dot ineilemcnts to eaily  ei 
never  superBiKms,  and  from  tois  eiample  the 
danger  is  not  prest  of  many  imiutions. 

>Vhen  he  had  i^dcd'at  his  college  three 
years,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pim- 

Km,  in  Dorsetshire,  ( 1 722,)  by  his  relation.  Mr. 
It,  of  Stratfield  Say,  in  Hampshirp ;  and,  re- 
si^in^  his  fellowship,  continara  at  Oxford  two 
years  longer,  till  he  became  master  of  arts, 
tl7«4.) 

He  probably  about  this  time  translated  VidaV 
"  Art  of  Poeiry,"  which  Tristram's  splendid 
edition  had  theii  made  popular.  In  this  tranda- 
tion  he  distin^shed  himself,  both  bx  its  smeral 
ele<rance,  ami  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  his 
numbers  to  the  imasr«"s  ejLpresscd;  a  beauty 
which  Vida  has  with  frreat  aidour  enforced  poA 
ezemplined. 

H?  then  retiret!  to  his  linn?,  a  place  renr 
pleasing  bv  its  situation,  and  therefore  likelT  to 
creite  the  inuunnation  of  a  poet ;  where  he  pass- 
ed th<»  Tin«t  of  h!s  lite,  rererenced  for  hb  Tirtue, 
and  b^loveJ  for  the  softnes^s  of  his  temper,  and 
tte  easmesfi  ^4"  bis  roannent.  Before  straagsv 
he  had  som. thins  of  the  scholar's  timiditT  or 
distrust :  but,  whim  be  became  fomiliar,  he^ras, 
ma  very  hi^hdes^ree,  ehertful  and  entertaining. 
His  geneial  b^ne\-olenee  pcxtcuird  senetal  r«>- 
spect :  and  he  p««»ed  a  lilie  plactd  and  honomw 
iMe,  neither  tw  ereat  &>r  die  kiiidne*»  of  the 
low,  ttvr  too  low  iVw  the  notice  afthe  gteat. 

At  what  time  be  composed  his  *•  MiscWIanY.'*  I 
published  u  l7iT,  it  is  not  easy  or  ne^rssair  to  f , 
know :  those  which  harir  «f^tes  apocar  to  Wave 
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by  his  fiiends,he  aonetiaie  i 
three  or  four  nore^  with  an 
which  he  lepupents  himsslf  ai 
'   ""  andwith  ai 


bo  tme,  and,  if  tnia,  18  nothinif  to  &e  I 

Aft  last,  withoot  any  fiuther  < 
his  Bsodcnty,  or  any  awe  of  the  naaanorurjM 
ho  gasans  a  oomplBto  English  *  .&Hii/' whiai 
I  am  Sony  not  to  see  joined  ni  AinndHnte 
with  hb  other  poeass.^  It  wwJWiani  has 
pifasing  to  havean  opymtunity  of  conpaBa^  At 
two  best  trsnslatinnatfaat  pcffaapa  mmm  awt  pi» 
dnced  by  one  natioo  of  the  saase  aolhoc. 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  riral  with  Diyden,  natn- 
lally  obserred  his  fidlures,  and  avoided  thia : 
and,  as  he  wrote  sfter  Pope's  *<niad."  be  hai 
an  exam^e  of  an  exact,  equable,  and  splfWiH 
rereification.  With  these  adraatagea,  sioondsi 
by  irreat  diligence,  he  migfat  sumasfdly  lahov 
particular  passages  and  escape  many  enoia.  If 
I  the  two  Tersions  are  compared,  peraapa  the  in> 
soh  would  be,  that  Dryden  leads  the  reader  Cts- 
srard  by  his  general  V^ur  and  spririitlinsM^ 
snd  Pitt  often  stops  bim  to  contemplato  ibb 
excellence  of  a  sinele  couplet :  that  DijiJsn% 
foults  axe  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  ddigfat,  and 
that  Pitt*s  bnnties  are  nei^lected  in  the  langner 
of  a  cold  and  listless  perwal ;  that  Pitt  pfaasw 
the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  thai  Pitt  is 
qnoted,  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  lonsr  enjoy  the  lyptatian  wkich 
thb  great  work  deserredlyconleirBd;  forhekft 
the  world  in  \74Sj  and  lies  buried  ondcr  a  atona 
at  Blandferd,  on  which  is  this  ins 
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THOMSON. 


Jambs  Thomson,  the  son  of  a  minister  well 
esteemed  fur  his  piety  and  diligence,  was  bom 
September  7,  1 700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of 
Roxburgh,  of  which  his  iather  wa«  pastor.  His 
mother,  whose  name  was  Hurac,'^  mherited  as 
co-heiress  a  portion  of  a  small  estate.  The  re- 
venue of  a  parisli  in  Scotland  ia  seldom  largo ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  commiseration  of  tho 
difficulty  witli  which  Mr.  Thomson  supported 
his  family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Ric- 
carton,  a  neighbouring  minister,  discovering  in 
James  uncommon  promises  of  future  excellence, 
undertook  to  supermtcnd  his  education  and  pro- 
vide him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of] 
learning  at  the  school  of  Jedburg,  a  place  which 
ha  delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem  of  "Au- 
tumn ;'*  but  was  not  considered  by  his  master  as 
superior  to  common  boys,  though  in  those  eariy 
days  he  amused  his  patron  and  his  friends  with 
poetical  compositions ;  with  which,  however,  he 
•o  little  pleased  himself,  that  on  every  new-year*8 
day  he  threw  into  tho  fire  all  the  productions  of 
the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  school  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
whore  he  ittd  not  resided  two  years  when  nit) 
(ather  died,  and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of 
their  mother,  who  raised  upon  her  little  estate 
what  money  a  mortgage  could  afford,  and  remov- 
ing with  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  see 
h«r  son  rising  into  eminence. 

The  drsign  of  Thomson's  friends  was  to  breed 
him  a  minister.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at 
school,  without  distinction  or  expectation,  till,  at 
the  usual  time,  he  performed  a  probationary  ex- 
ercise by  explaining  a  psalnu  His  diction  was 
ao  poetically  splendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Professor  of  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  flpeakjng 
language  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audienee  ; 
and  he  censured  one  of  his  expressions  as  inde- 
cent, if  not  profane. 

Tnia  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  liis 
thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  he 
fMobably  cultivated  with  new  dihgence  his  blos- 
eoma  ot  poetry,  which,  however,  were  in  some 
danger  of  a  blast;  for,  Mibmitting  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thoc^t  themselves  oualifled 
to  criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults;  but 
finding  other  judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not 
•offer  nioiself  to  sink  into  despondence. 

He  easily  discovered  that  the  only  stage  on 
which  a  poet  could  appear  with  any  hone  of  ad- 
Taotaipe  was  London ;  a  place  too  wiae  for  the 
operation  of  petty  competition  and  private  ma- 
ll^ity,  where  merit  might  soon  become  con- 
spicuous, and  would  find  friends  as  soon  as  if 
became  reputable  to  befriend  it.  A  hidy  who 
was  acquainted  with  his  mother  advised  him  to 
the  Journey,  and  promised  some  countenance  or 
assistance,  which  at  last  he  never  received; 
however,  he  justified  his  adventure  by  her  en- 


♦  Hit  mother'*  name  w«a  Beatrix  Tlrrm^r.  II1«  irrand- 
mothCT»«»  naiDP  wa^  Hom«. — C. 
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couragement,  and  came  to    seek   in  London 
patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet, 
then  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
He  had  recommendations  to  several  persons  of 
consequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in 
his  handkerchief;  but  as  he  passed  along  the 
street,  with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer, 
his  attention  was  upon  every  thing  rather  than 
his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  credentials  was 
stolen  from  him. 

His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.  For  the 
supply  of  all  his  necessities,  his  whole  fund  was 
his  "  Winter,"  which  for  a  time  could  find  no 
purchaser;  till,  at  last,  Mr.  Millan  was  ner- 
suaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price;  and  this  low 
price  he  had  for  some  time  reason  to  regret ;  but 
by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a  man  not  wholly 
unknown  among  authors,  happening  to  turn  his 
eye  upon  it,  was  so  dehghtea  that  he  ran  from 
place  to  place  celebrating  its  excellence.  Thom- 
son obtained  likewise  the  notice  of  Aaron  HilL 
whom,  being  friendless  and  indigent,  and  glaa 
of  kindness,  he  courted  with  every  expression  of 
servile  adulation. 

"  Winter"  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  but  attracted  no  regard  from  nim  to 
the  author,  till  Aaron  Hill  awSjiened  his  attea 
tion  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thomson,  and 
publisned  in  one  of  tho  newspapers,  which  cen- 
sured tho  great  for  their  ncgleet  of  ingenious 
men.  Thomson  then  received  a  present  of  twen- 
tv  guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this  account  to  Mr. 
Hill :  , 

"  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday  * 
morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A 
certain  gentleman  without  my  desire  spoke  to 
him  concerning  me :  his  answer  was,  that  I  had 
q^ver  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put 
the  cjuestion.  If  he  desired  that  I  should  wait 
on  him?  Ho  relumed,  he  did.  On  tliis,  the 
gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to 
him.  Ho  roceivod  me  in  what  thoy  commonly 
call  a  civil  manner ;  asked  mo  some  common- 
place questions,  and  made  me  a  present  of  twen- 
ty guineas.  I  am  very  ready  to  own  that  the 
present  wns  larger  than  my  performance  de- 
served  ;  and  shall  apcrilic  it  to  his  generosity, 
or  any  other  cnuso,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the 
address."  .  •    ,    ^        I* 

The  poem,  which  being  of  a  new  kmd,  few 
would  venture  at  fin*to  Uko^fty  degrees  gained 
upon  the  public;  and  oJie  edition  was  very 
speedily  sticeceded  by  another* 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  high,  and  eveiy 
day  brtMight  him  new  friends;  among  otbeis 
Vr,  Rundle,  a  man  afterwards  unfortunately 
^mous,  sought  his  acquamUnce,  and  found  his 
qualities  such,  that  ho  recommended  lum  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot 

"Winter"  was  accompanied,  in  many  edi- 
tk)ns,  not  only  with  a  preface  »««  dedication,  but 
with  poetical  praises  by  Mr.  HilL  Mr.  Mallet, 
(thenlvialloch,)  and  Bfiia,  the  ficUtious  name 
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^^9  with  wliont  he  was  to  sop,  ex- 

I5  b7  tellmg  them  how  the  sweat 

*had  po  disordered  his  wig.  that 

i  till  he  had  been  refittM  by  a 

T«9t<Ml  himBolf  in  his  own  drama, 

^rtibcr  ri^hl,  as  he  sat  in  the  apper 

^icomTvatiioul  the  plajers  by  auaiDle 

a  rrii'iEHllj  hint  frigfatod  him  to 

€ouat£nAaced  *' Agamemnon,** 

It  the  lirsl  night,  and  was  wel- 

th^ire  by  a  general  clap ;  he  had 

J  for  TboftiBciQ,  and  once  expressed 

~*     1  epistle  aont  to  Italy,  01  which 

led  the  value,  by  translating 

t9  into  his  epistle  to  Arbnthnot 

Mn  Ltmc  the  net  was  passed  for  licensing 

thicb  the  ^nt  operation  was  the  pro- 

^  "GuaiBTUfl  Vasa,"  a  tFBgedy  of  Mr. 

1  thv  pithUc  racompenaed  by  a  very 

ciiptinD  I  the  next  was  the  refusal  of 

I  «ncl  Eleonom,*^  ofiered  by  Thomson. 

to  discover  vwhy  either  play  should 

obetnicted.    lliomson  likewise  en- 

[Ui  repair  ]m  loas  by  a  subscription,  of 

^ftt  mm  tell  ilie  success. 

I  jwiblie  murmured  at  the  unkind 

f  Thomnofif  one  of  the  ministerial 

krk<?{l,  ihiit  ''  be  had  Uken  a  Liberty 

E^not  ttgreeable  to  Britannia  in  any 

on  aAer  employed,  in  conjunction 

jtci,  to  writo  the  mask  of"  Alfred,** 

J[maU^  b(*ibre  the  Prince  at  Cliefden- 

'work  (1745)  was  "Tancred  and 
the  moflC  successful  of  all  his 
nr  it  ^till  k4?epe  its  turn  upon  the 
t  mny  b^  rlc^iibte<l  whether  he  was,  either 
ent  of  nature  or  babtts  of  study,  much 
l^r  trii^i.^  I  y .  U  does  not  appear  that  he 
L  sen^e  of  tfcio  [jDtbetic ;  ana  nis  difTusise 
^^'  ve  itylc  proiiuccd  declamation  rather 

and  Mr.  LyttU-ton  was  sow  in  power, 
if€MTt>d  upon'htia  tbe  offiot'oDT  farvenpir- 
the  Lee^cLfd  Islands;  f^n* which, 
deputy  WEL3  paid,  he  received  ibM| 
nfidroo.  pi>unda  a  year. 
a  91  piifce  tbat  hiOived  to  publish  WM  the 
liU»  of  Indolence^"  ^fhich  was  many  years 
m  hia  hojidf  but  yvjLH  at  last  finished  with 
it  aenimey.  The  lir^^t  canto  opens  a  scene 
Mj  luxury  that  UlU  tlte  imagination. 
h  wmft  novtr  nt  ea^p,  bul^was  not  long  to  en- 
h ;  fo^i  by  taklni^  roliS  on  the  water  ^tween 
kimi  and  Kcw,  be  ■?  a  tight  a  disoider,  which, 
I  intat:  cartitpzjs  ejLa^p'^ration,  ended  in  t.  &Yer 
;  put  an  end  Co  hi^  life,  Auj^ust  27,  lt48. 
wad  buried  in  th<^  church  of  Richmond,  ^ith-. 
tfn  Lti4fTiptifln  i  hut  a  monument  has  beeh 
tei  to  hi 31  memory  vi  Westminster  Abbey. 
mm  son  was  of  a  stature  above  the  middle 
I  and  ^^  more  fa^t  than  bard  beseems,"  of  a 
ooanteiiunc^?,  ariil  n.  gross,  unanimated,  un- 
tio^g  apij>?ani[ice ;  ailcTit  in  miniated  eompan]^, 
eheem^l  aiDoti^  ^^AcaX  fViends,  and  by  his 
|d«  ^**rf  t'*nf)*?HT  and  warmly  beloved. 
"  "  1^  ^  M  i  1  ,  tragedy  of  "  Coriola- 
^  which  was,  by  ths  zeal  of  his  patron.  Sir 
■ffr'Lyttleton,  brought  upon  tbe  stase  for 
""     't  of  his  family,  and  recommended  by  a 


mrologue,  which  Ctuin,  who  had  long  lived  with 
Thomson  in  fond  intimacy,  spoke  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  him  *'  to  be,**  on  that  occa- 
sion, *'no  actor.**  The  commencement  of  this 
benevolence  is  very  honourable  to  Q,uin ;  who 
is  reported^  to  have  delivered  Thomson^  then 
known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arrest 
by  a  very  considerable  present;  and  its  conti- 
nuance IS  honourable  to  both,  for  fiiendship  is 
not  always  the  sequel  of  obligation.  By  this 
tragedy  a  considerable  sum  was  raised,  of  which 
part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was  remiW 
ted  to  his  nsters,  whom,  however  removed  from 
them  by  place  or  condition,  be  regarded  with 
great  tendTemess,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
letter,  which  I  communicate  with  much  pleasure, 
as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  record- 
ing the  fraternal  kindness  of  Thomson,  and 
reflecting  on  the  friendly  assistance  o^Mr.  Bos- 
wdl,  from  n^om  I  received  it 

"  Hagely,  in  Worcestershbe^ 
•'October  the  4th,  1747. 
"My  dear  Sister, 

**  I  thought  you  had  known  nie  better  than  to 
interpret  my  silence  into^  a  decay  of  afibction, 
especially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been 
such  as  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  it 
Don*t  imagine,  because  I  am  a  bad  correspond- 
ent, that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and 
brother.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell 
you,  that  my  affections  arc  naturally  very  fiyed 
and  constant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  com- 
plaint against  you,  (of  which  by-the-by  I  have 
not  the  least  shadow,)  I  am  conscious  of  so 
many  defects  in  myself,  as  dispose  me  to  be  not 
a  little  charitable  and  forgivinfL. 

**  It  gives  me  the  truest  hearCralt  satisfactiofi 
to  hear  you  have  a  ^ood,  kind  huiiband,  and  are 
in  easy,  contented  circumst^ncevf  but  were  they 
otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten 
my  tenderness  towards  you.  As  our  good  and 
tender-heartad  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  anj 
materialtestiBMHiies  of  that  hi^est  human  grati- 
tude I  owed  tliun,  {than  which  nothing  could 
have  given  mt  ai|ual  pleasure,^  the  only  return 
I  can  make  them  now  is  by  kindness  to  those 
thfiy  left  behind  them.  Would  to  Ghid  poor 
Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a  mrthei- 
witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I 
might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more 
a  sister  who  so  truly  deserved  my  esteem  and 
love!  But  she  is  happy,  while  we  must  toil  a 
little  lon^  here  below;  let  us,  however,  do 
it  Mnfully  and  gratefully,  supported  by  the 
pleasit%  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a  safer 
shore,  where  to  recollect  the  storms  and  diffieuU 
ties  of  life  will  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
that  bliiaful  state.  You  did  right  to  call  voor 
daughtCT  by  her  name;  fbr^ro»must  needs  hava 
hiia  particular  tenter  fnHi|j)lhip  for  one  an- 
other, endeared  as  you  were  {^nature,  by  having 
passed  the  Actionate  yeam.^  your  vouth  to- 
gether, ind  by  that  great  solfoner  and  engager 
of  hearts^  mutual  hanilship.  That  it  «g|s  in  my 
power  to  ease* it  a, little,  I  account  one  of  tlie 
most  exquisite  plMatires  of  my  life.— But  enough 
of  this  melandi^,  though  notunpleasing  stram. 

"I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinte- 
rested advice  to  Mr.  Bell;  w  you  will  see  by  my 
letter  to  him;  as  1  approve  entirely  of  *"J  ™^ 
rying  again,  you  may  readily  ask  me  why  I  cioni 
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nm  a  naj-  u>  them  with  redoubled  Tigour  and 
:*t*MnL,    Had  It  not  been  for  tliis  most  happy 

-i-tM'..  zk  nuzht,  as  to  outward  view,  have  feebly, 
'  :^T  >r  pamfiiliy,  dragged  on  tlirou^  many 
-.-.  rr  jrars  ot"  lanf;iior,  and  inability  for  public 
*^rr::*:  and  even  for  pnifitable  study,  or  perhaps 
7ij£tii  ha%'e  sunk  into  his  grave  under  the  ovor- 
-srntr.mine  load  of  intimiities  in  tiic  midst  of  Iiis 
da}*^;  and  tlius  the  church  and  world  would 
oave  been  deprived  of  those  uiany  excellent  ser- 
mons and  works  whidi  lie  drew  up  and  published 
durin>^  hi^  iouz  resilience  in  this  family.  In  a 
tcw  years  after  his  coming  hitlier,  iSir  Thomas 
Abney  dies;  but  his  amiable  consort  sun'ivcs, 
who  fihows  tlic  Doctor  the  same  respect  and 
friendship  as  before,  and  most  happily  for  liiin 
and  great  numbers  besides;  for,  as  her  riches 
were  rrreat,  her  ccnerosity  and  munificence  were 
in  full  prop<jrtion ;  hor  thread  of  lil'e  wvls  drawn 
out  to  a  frreut  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the 
r^of-tor's;  and  thus  this  excellent  man,  throuirh 
h"r  kindness,  and  that  of  her  duui;hter,  tlio 
present  Mrs.  Hlizal>eth  Abnev,  who  in  a  like 
degree  esteemed  and  honouretl  him,  enjoyed  ail 
the  benefits  and  felicities  he  experiencid  ut  hi« 
first  entrance  into  tiiis  family,  till  his  days  wi  :o 
numbered  and  finished ;  and,  like  a  !>huck*of  corn 
in  its  season,  he  ascended  into  tlie  rt'gions  of  (kt- 
i<^t  and  immortal  life  and  joy." 

If  this  quotation  has  ajipeared  lousr,  let  it  be 
considered  that  it  compnses  an  account  of  sL\- 
and-thirty  years,  and  tliuse  the  years  of  Vr, 
AVatts. 

From  tlic  time  of  hi^  reception  into  this  family, 
his  life  was  no  otherwise  diversified  tlum  by  suc- 
cessive publications.  The  series  of  his  w  orks  I 
am  not  able  to  deduce ;  their  number  and  their 
variety  show  the  intenseness  of  liis  indu:iiir^',  and 
tlie  extent  of  liis  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  tir-l  ;iui!>ors  th:it  tauuhl 
the  dwsenters  to  court  atl«.:i!iir.i  hy  the  jiraors  kI 
lan£ruap<?'  "VShatevi-r  th  y  ha«.i  lui.ori;:  llum 
before,  whether  of  loainsrii:  ur  aorit- i.r.s^.  ^lat 
commfinly  oh^currj  and  hliiiiieil  iy  c.»ars:»!U'ss 
and  inelcsaiK-e  of  >tyle.  He  >lu.wed  liuin.  :liat 
zeal  nnil  purity  Mii^iiit  b*-  ♦  .\:..rssed  and  enLircfi 
by  p;)li-»h<Hl  (lieliun. 

He  continui.d  to  th.*  ciu\  uf  lii>  !ii'.  li.e  t-^ichcr 
of  a  coHirreiratinn  ;  :*:u^  ni  r'.ultr  i.-t"  i*;-  w...rk? 
can  doubt  liis  fnirli'y  i-.'  riJ.-trn  t.  In  'hr  ;i::.;-::, 
tliouch  Ilia  low  •itaturo.  ^i  !»irli  \  <  ry  ii*:I  tx-c-\:«.  li 
five  iVet,  |rra««.I  iiii.i  \vi:h  :in  ii..!\.i!it;i^« -j  i.f  u-- 
pearanoe,  yet  ;lii  ;:.-n\;:\  .r  ■  :i.":..:y  .. fii:^ 
utterance  niaili^  li's  i:j-«*!.iurst  s  \:r\  eriiiaii-.u-. 
1  onee  nientioneil  '.in-'  :r :  'i:ai.-.»:i  \\i!;cii  Mr.  Ki  s- 
ter  had  irainod  by  his  ;\-«-;"'r  tlL".iVt"\  :^.  i;;y  {n-::,y.\ 
Dr.  Ilawkeswoith.  why  t  \;  :r.'\  :h,i:  ::i  ::*:•.  a::  if 
pronunciation  he  ViX."*  far :  'i"  ::  -r :..  I »r.  ^»".^:?. 

Such  was  lii"*  tlow  ...f  r  .mUjIj:-,   rir.-i  siuii  lis 

Eromptitude  of  laiiffua^--,  *h.  i»  l.  thi  ;.i::tr  ja:: ..:' 
is  life  he  did  not  prei-«nirH»-.  hij.  cir^orv  «- r- 
mons,  but  liaAini:  adjorteo  :h.  .'iHa.'s,  *.i,;  ?"xi :.  :s 
ed  out  POMiC  j»articulars,  t.us*.-  d  *X-:  sucvrss: :...  >j« 
extemporary  i>ow I  r?. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  asji>:  ks  !!>q •.:<.':»:; 
bv  anv  gesticulation* ;  f.ir.  a*  no  rorp*-*:?  j..  .l^;:^:■r.^ 
lAve  *an\  corresriondeDCO  with  thci-l"ir.^a'.  :r,:L;:. 
he  did  rK»t  ?*o  how  :h-  y  ».v  :'.  i  :  nf.^rct  ::. 

At  the  co'jriii»>«n  of  u-.-.jhry  <♦  nrer  •  ;>  ':-:  >?.i  ■' 
fimf. ,  bv  t  >b  -.-: : «". '.:>:" .  f  >t"  * '■'•  '■"•'■':  " '  •■■:";■: 
Icpua-d  tnr  .  :-;i.:*:  >tr-- •  ..„  :^  -      :.",      ■;- 


careful  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  con- 
versation offned  of  diflTusmg  and  increasing  the 
inlluencc  of  n-lipon. 

By  liis  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  resen:- 
mcnt :  but  by  his  established  and  habitual  prac- 
tice he  was  gentle,  modest,  and  inoflensive.  His 
tendonii-ss  appeared  in  liis  attention  to  children, 
and  to  tlie  ]x*ot.  To  the  poor,  wliilc  he  Iricd  m 
tiic  family  of  iu>  tnend,  he  allowed  the  third  port 
of  his  annual  revenue,  though  the  whole  was  not 
a  hundrei]  a  viar:  and  fur  children  he  oonde- 
sccndrd  to  lay  a^idt  iho  scholar,  the  philosopher, 
and  tlie  wit,  to  wriif  bi:lo  poems  of  devotion,  and 
systems  of  instruct  !o:\  aiiapted  to  their  wants 
and  capacilit  s.  itoia  ti.e  dawn  of  reason  through 
its  cradalions  of  advance  in  the  morning  of  bfe. 
Every  nuui,  acquainted  witJi  tlie  common  princi- 
plod  of  human  action,  will  look  with  veneration 
on  the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time  combating 
Ltx'kc.  and  at  another  making  a  catecliism  fx 
c!. :'.«>::«•::  :.'.  ;:irir  tlnirlh  vear.  A  voluntary'  de- 
sce;::  '.Vv^:.'.  ::*«■  iiiimity  ol'  science  is  perhaps  the 
harv'e*:  .;><^^n  :h3i  humility  can  teach. 

A#  :u>  ::.::■»'.  Wi*  capacious,  Iiis  curiositv  ex- 
cursive-, a^..:  !.^<  ;:^cu^t^y  continual,  his  writings 
art'  \ .  .-%■  wi.w  :\y:a.  a;id  his  subjects  various. 
Wuli  1^:5  c..',\..^-.v\ai  works  1  am  only  enoucb 

;  acouar:-.:tv'.  :>.>  .1^:...^.  his  meekness  of  opposition 
and  h;?  ::.:.v:.    ■**  i. ;'  censure.     It  was  not  only  in 

J  ius  Iwk.  ■.",::  ;::  !..>  mind,  that  ortkodortf  was 

I  i.nt<:«i  Wliii  .-UT';;  . 

[      i=f  :-.is  j'i-iU*L>"r^:aI  jircts,  his  "Lopic**  has 

;  bivn  re  Of  i\  id  i:::..»  u:i  iiuiveryiiici^  and  ihenii-:? 
wants  ii.»  pr:\d:e  rxwutn-.  ndalion :   il' he  ovrs 

'  pan  o:"  ::  :.•  1.:  «.".- r  .  ;:  ::-..:>l  Ik-  considered  that 
no  man,  w:x»  u"v^«'r...ik«s  :-.:irtiy  to  methodize  or 
lilufrlrAte  a  «\  *:-::•,  pn ;.  rij?  :o  be  its  author. 
!■:  hi<  i:u.-.: '.:%>; -J.  t!i*:u*?ilions,  ii  was  c'j- 

'  <en-ed  by  ;1.^  ,i;>  i-.a.— .-Jii  >lr.  IHtr,  that  ho  cori- 
iV'Uiuuv  ::.•  :....■... :"  ?:.:s.'  w.::.  '...y.  ci  t  .;  !\  •;  j-  , 
ajiii  *,".;v»  v.k'.  k:  :■<..'.::  '...^'.  :::. ■.:_■!;  s:'v.v.v  ;.:ui.t  .■. 
wi::;.. :::  v.\,\::- :.  \ . :  v..^::-.: '.  ..\z  .\\-  :..l..-:~n  ::; " 
not  :■:  w.;;.  ■  ■:  >!^  -:. 
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B«  ff<iAMif>d  many  yean  to  atody  and  to 
fwach,  and  to  do  good  by  faia  inatniGlioa  and 
ABunpe;  tUl  at  last  the  mfinoities  ofa^  diflabled 
lum  inmi  the  mofe  labocioiu  part  of  hia  miniate 
rial  fuiictiona,  and,  being  no  longer  capable  of 
fMic  duty,  he  oftred  to  remit  the  salary  append*- 
•Dt  to  it;  Imt  hb  congregation  would  not  accept 
iMieagnatioo. 

B^  degree!  hia  weakneaa  increaaed,  and  at  laat 
oaiilnod  him  to  hia  chamber  and  hia  bed;  where 
km  was  worn  gradually  away  without  pain,  till  he 
Mtpired,  Not.  SS,  1743,  in  the  serenty-fiftli  year 
if  hia  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  auch  purity  of  cha- 
facter,  or  auch  roonumenu  of  laborioua  piety. 
He  haa  provided  inatruction  lor  all  agea,  from 
ihoae  who  are  lisping  their  first  leasona,  to  the 
•niixrhtencd  readers  of  Malbranche  and  Locke; 
km  hiss  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature 
flBexamined;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reaaoning; 
•ad  the  science  of  the  stars. 

Hia  character,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from 
IM  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  his  attainments, 
la^ier  than  from  any  single  performance :  for  it 
wmild  not  be  safe  to  clami  tor  him  the  highest 
mak  in  any  single  denomination  of  literaiy  dk- 
oity  X  yet  porhapa  there  was  nothmg  in  which  he 
iraiild  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided 
Ua  powera  to  diilerent  purauits. 

Aa  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would 
probably  have  atood  high  among  the  authors  with 
whom  M  ia  now  aaaociated.    For  hia  judgment 


waa  exact,  and  he  noted  beantiea  and  &ults  with 
v^  nice  discernment;  hia  imagination,  as  the 
"Iwcian  Battle"  proves,  was  vigwoua  and  active^ 
and  the  stores  of  knowledj^  were  hirge  by  which 
hia  fancy  was  to  be  supplied. '  His  ear  waa  weU 
tuned,  and  hia  diction  was  el^mnt  and  copiou% 
but  his  devotional  poetiy  is,  like  that  of  othen^ 
unaatiafactory.  The  paucity  of  its  U^iica  en- 
forces perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
matter  rejects  the  omamenta  of  fieurative  diction. 
It  is  auffioent  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than 
othen  what  no  man  haa  done  well 

Hia  poema  on  other  aubjects  seldom  rise  highir 
than  mi^  be  expected  uom  the  amusements  of 
a  man  S  letters,  and  have  difierent  degreea  of 
value  aa  they  are  more  or  less  laboured,  or  as  the 
oocaaioo  waa  more  or  less  favourable  to  mvention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  meaaurea, 
and  too  often  in  blank  verse;  the  rhymes  are  not 
always  sufficiently  correspondent  He  is  par^ 
ticularly  unhappy  m  coining  names  expressive  of 
characters.  Jiis  lines  are  commonly  smooth  and 
easy,  and  his  thoughts  always  reli^oualy  purei 
but  who  ia  there  that  to  so  much  piety  and  inno- 
cence, does  not  wish  for  agreater  meaaure  of 
mrightlineas  and  vigour!  ]^  ia  at  least  one  of 
tne  few  poeta  with  whom  youth  and  isnorance 
may  bo  safely  pleased :  and  happy  will  be  that 
reader  whose  mind  is  diapoaed,  by  his  verses  or 
his  prose,  to  imitate  him  m  all  but  his  noncon^ 
formity,  to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  hie 
reverence  to  God. 


A.  PHILIPS. 


Ow  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Am- 
iiMMS  Pbilips  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
aaeonnt  His  academical  education  be  received 
■I  6t  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,*  where  he 
int  aolidted  the  notice  of  the  world  by  some 
£ogUah  verses,  in  the  collection  published  by  the 
wuversity  on  the  death  of  Uueen  IMary. 

From  thia  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in 
vhat  station  he  paBsc<l  Iiis  life,  is  not  yet  dis- 
.•Dvered.  He  roust  have  published  his  Pastorals 
Vifore  the  year  1703,  l>ccausc  they  are  evidently 
prior  to  those  of  Pope. 

He  aflerwards  (1703)  addressed  to  the  iint- 
vnrsal  patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  a  <*  Poetical 
I^atter  from  Copenhagen,"  which  was  published 
u  the  **  Tatler,"  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  bis 
fat  letters  mentioned  uitli  liigh  praise,  as  the 
production  of  a  man  **  who  could  write  very 
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Pnilijpa  waa  a  zealous  whig,  and  therefore 
^Mily  found  access  to  Addison  and  Steele ;  but 
hia  araonr  aeems  not  to  have  procured  him  any 
dHBg  more  tlian  kind  words ;  since  he  was  re- 
duced to  translate  the  *<  Persian  Talcs**  for 
Tonson,  for  which  ho  was  afterwards  reproach- 
•dy  with  this  addition  of  contt'mpt,  tnat  he 
ipmed  for  half^^i-crowa.  The  book  is  divided  in- 


I  look  hh  ilefrscfl,  k.  B.  IdM,  A.  M.  1703.-^. 


to  many  aectkwa,  for  each  of  which  if  he  received 
half-a-crown,  hia  reward,  as  writers  then  wera 
paid,  was  very  liberal ;  but  hatf>a-crown  had  a 
mean  sound.  ' 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principlea 
of  his  party,  by  epitomisinff  Hacket*s  "Life  of 
Archbishop  Wilhams."  The  ori^al  book  ia 
written  with  such  depravity  of  gemus,  such  mix 
ture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  ap- 
peared. The  epitome  is  free  enough  from  afiec- 
tation,  but  has  little  spirit  or  vigoiir.t 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  stage  "The 
pistrest  Mother,*'  aTmost  a  translation  of  Ra- 
cine's "  Andromaque.''  Such  a  work  requiree 
no  uncommon  powers ;  but  the  friends  of^Pld- 
lips  exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  interest 
Beforo  the  appearance  of  the  (day,  a  whole  Spec- 
tator, none  indeed  of  the  beat;  waa  devoted  toita 
praise ;  while  it  yet  continued  to  be  acted,  ano- 
ther Spectator  was  written,  to  tell  what  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  Sir  Roger :  and  on  the  first 
night  a  select  audience,  says  rope,|  waa  called 
together  to  applaud  it 

It  was  concluded  with  the  most  successfiit 
epilogue  tliat  was  ever  yet  spoken  on  the  Eng- 


f  This  <Hi?hi  to  lisve  bsen  noticed  befor*;  It  w»s  m^ 
Ihhed  in  I'lOO,  wlien  ha  appesis  to  havs  oUslaad  a  M 
loWshipof  9u  John»i».— C. 
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fidi  theatre.  The  three  first  nighte  it  wai  nett- 
ed twice ;  and  not  only  oontinned  to  be  demand- 
ed tfaffoogh  the  mn,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  pUj, 
but  whenerer  it  is  reeallod  to  the  stagey  where 
by  peculiar  foxtone,  tboiuh  a  co{>y  from  the 
Fren^  it  yet  keeps  its  ^ace,  the  epilogiie  is 
still  expected,  and  is  still  qtoken. 

The  propnenr  of  epilogaes  in.geiMnl,  and 
consequently  of  this,  was  qnortiobed  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  '*  The  Spectator,**  whoae  letter 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  tiie  Mke  of  the 
answer,  which  soon  followed,  written  with  m«di 
leal  and  acrimony.  The  attack  andthe  defonoe 
equally  contributed  to  stimalate  cariosity  and 
continue  attention.  It  mar  be  dieoovered  in 
the  defence,  that  Prioi's  epuogne  to  "  Phedn.** 
had  a  little  excited  jealousy ;  and  something  of 
Prior's  plan  may  be  discovered  in  the  peiftinii- 
ance  of  his  rivaL  Of  this  distingnidied  qoilogiie 
the  reputed  author  was  the  wretched  Bodgd, 
whom  Addison  used  to  denominate*  ^the  man 
who  calls  me  cousixi  :**  and  when  he  was  adted 
how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  wdL  re- 
plied, *'  The  epilogue  was  quite  another  ming 
when  I  saw  it  fint"  It  was  known  in  Toneon's 
fkmily,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison  was 
himself  the  author  of  it^  and  that,  when  it  had 
been  at  first  printed  with  lus  naine,  he  came 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  weie  Re- 
tributed, and  ordered  it  to  bo  given  to  Bodgel, 
that  it  might  add  weight  to  the  solicitation  wmdi 
he  was  then  raaUuaff  tor  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 
His  play  was  applauded :  his  translations  from 
Sapphohad  been  published  in  **  The  Spectator ;" 
he  was  an  important  and  distinguishea  associato 
of  clubs,  wittjr  and  political ;  and  nothing  was 
Mrantinor  to  Ins  happiness,  but  that  he  should  be 
rfure  of  its  continuance. 

Tlic  work  '.vhich  liad  pmcured  him  the  first 
n<»t(-o  from  the  public  was  his  six  pastorals, 
wiiicii,  flattcriniz  tne  imagination  with  Arcadian 
scenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and  might 
have  long  pai«sc(l  a^  a  pleasmg  amusement,  had 
the\'  not  been  unhappily  too  much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  hio^h- 
\y  valued  by  tiie  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they 
attracted  the  imitation  of  Virgil,  whose  Elc- 
lo<^ues  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  preclud- 
ing^ all  attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  for  no  shep- 
herds were  taug^it  to  sing  by  any  succcedinff 
poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Calphumius  ventured 
their  feeble  cfn)rts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin  lite- 
rature. 

At  the  reWval  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  soon 
fliscovcrod  that  a  dialoa:uc  of  imaginary  swains 
might  be  competed  witli  little  difficulty ;  because 
the  conversation  of  shepherds  excludes  profound 
or  refined  sentiment ;  and  for  images  and  descrip- 
tions, satyrs  and  fauns,  and  naiads  and  dryaas, 
were  always  within  call ;  and  woods  and  mea- 
dows, and  lulls  and  rivers,  supplied  variety  of 
matter,  wliich,  havin«j  a  natural  power  to  sooth 
the  mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his 
age  with  the  novelty  of  modem  pastorals  in  La- 
tin. Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding 
nothing  in  the  word  eclogiu  of  niral  meaning,  he 
supposed  it  to  be  cornipted  by  tlie  copiers,  and 
therefore  colled  his  own  productions  aclogues^ 


Sp«ncf. 


by  which  he  msnit  to  expteas  the  talk  ctgot^ 
beids^tboiigli  it  inU  mean  only  the  talk  ofgoatu 
This  new  name  was  adopted  by  i  * 
writers,  and  among  othen  by  oior  Sw 

More  than  a  century  aftenrarde  (l496) 
tuan  imblislwd  hb  Booqlica  witii  aadh  as 
that  they  were  soon  dignilfied  by 


conmient,  and,  as  Sca^ger  complemed/ 1  eusiied 


mto  schools,  andtandht  asi 
plaint  was  vain,  andoM  ptactics^  huiieiMi  wjjth 
utdoiis,  apread  fiur,  and  eonliiiiied  UBf^  Mla^ 
tnan  was  read,  at  least  in  Bome  of  tas  infirior 
schools  of  this  kinffdom,  to  the  hmmmg  of  te 
present  eeataiy.  Thespeakeraeniaataanca^ 
lied  thMBir  diaqmsitioiis  beyond  tlw  conliy,  to 
censure  the  coCTttptkms  of  the  cbureh; 
him  Spenser  learned  to  eftptoy  fak  i 
tones  of  oontroreisy. 

The  Italians  soon  tiansfemd  paatotal  poeby 
into  their  own  language ;  Saaaataro  wrato  <*  A^ 
cadia,"  in  pfose  uid  verse ;  Taaao  and  Gvami 
wrote  "Favole  Boodwreocie,''  or  arlvan  dnnas : 
and  all  the  nations  ofEnrope  ffled  volamea  wMfc 
Thyrsis  and  Damon,  and  Theatjlia  and  PhyUs, 

Philips  thinks  it  ''somewhat  straiiffe  to  con- 
ceive how,  in  ^  age  so  addicted  to  rae  Musei^ 


pastoral  poetiy  never  comes  to  be  so  i 
thought  upon.**  His  wonder  aeem  veiy  vi- 
seasonaUe ;  there  had  never,  from  the  tine  «f 
Spenser,  wanted  writen  to  talk  occasionally  ef 
Arcadia  and  Streplion ;  and  half  the  book^ 
whidihe  first  tried  his  powers,  oonsirtsof  n^ 
logues  onClueen  Maiy*s  death,  between  Ti^rrvs 
and  Corydon,  or  Mopsus  and  Menalcaa.  A 
series  or  book  of  pastorals,  however,  I  know  not 
that  any  one  had  then  lately  pabliahed. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  lint  die- 
play  of  Us  powers  in  four  pastorals,  written  in  a 
very  different  form.  Philips  had  taken  Spenser, 
and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philips 
endeavoured  to  be  natural,  Pope  laboured  to  be 
elegant 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by 
Addison's  companions,  who  were  very  willing 
to  push  him  into  reputation.  The  ''  Guanhai^ 
gave  an  account  of  pastoral,  partly  critical,  and 
partly  historical ;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of 
the  modem  is  compared,  Tosso  and  Guarini  are 
censured  for  remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  r»> 
finements ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Italians 
and  French  are  all  excluded  from  rural  poetiy: 
and  the  pipe  of  the  pastoral  muse  is  transmitted 
by  lawful  mheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  from  Spenser  to 
Philips. 

With  tliis  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted  ;  no  therefore 
drew  a  comparison  of  Philip's  pciformance  with 
his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled  and  un- 
equalled artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  himself 
always  the  advantage,  fic  gives  the  preference  to 
Philips.  The  design  of  aggrandizing  himseir  hi 
disguised  with  such  dexterity,  that,  though  Ad- 
dison discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceived,  axid 
was  afiraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing  his 
paper.  Published  howe\'er  it  was,  (Guard. 40;) 
and  from  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  cither  praise  or  satire, 
there  was  no  proportion  between  the  combat- 
ante  I  but  Philips,  thoiiffh  bo  could  not  prevail 
by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with  another  wea- 
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with 
the 


poD]  and  chaiged  him,  ts  Pope  thought, 
Adai8on*8  approbation,  as   disafiected   to 
government 

Even  with  thl»  he  was  not  satisfied ;  for,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was 
jfMiid  to  his  clamours.  He  proceeded  to  grosser 
insults,  and  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's,  with 
which  he  threatmiea  to  chaat^  Pope,  who  ap- 
pflars  to  have  been  extremely  exasperated ;  for 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips 
**  tmscal,**  and  in  the  last  charges  him  with  de- 
tuning in  his  hands  the  subscriptions  for  Homer 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Hanover  Club. 

I  suppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meant 
to  appropriate  the  money ;  ho  only  delayed, 
and  with  sufficient  meanness,  the  gratification  of 
him  by  whose  prosperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  somctim?!!  siifler  by  iujinlicious  kind- 
ness; Philips  b:?canic  ridiculous,  without  his 
own  fault,  by  tJis  absnnd  admiration  of  his 
friends,  who  decorated  him  uiih  liononu>y  gat' 
Undx,  whicli  the  first  brc:iili  of  contradiciion 
blasted. 

When  upon  ih«  sucoe^sioti  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  every  whig  expected  to  be  happy, 
Philips  seems  to  ha^  obtained  too  little  notice ; 
'  he  caught  few  dropji  of  the  golden  shower, 
,  thovghlie  did  not  omit  what  flattery  could  per- 
fytOL  He  was  only  made  a  coinmii»sioner  of  the 
lottery,  (1717,)  and,  what  did  not  much  elevate 
his  dnracter,  a  jnstituj  <»f  the  peace. 

The  succciM  of  his  first  play  must  natiu'ally 
dispose  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  Uic  stage ; 
he  did  not  however  soon  commit  himself  to  the 
marcy  of  an  audience,  but  couteuted  himself 
with  the  fame  already  acquired,  till  after  nine 
years  he  produced  (172«)  "  The  Briton,"  a  tra^ 
gcd^,  which,  whatever  was  its  reception,  is  now 
neglected ;  though  one  of  the  scenes,  between 
Vanoc,  the  British  prince,  and  Valens,  the  Ro- 
man general,  is  confessed  to  be  written  with 
great  dramatic  skill,  animated  by  spirit  truly 
pdetical. 

Ho  bad  not  been  idle,  though  he  had  been  si- 
lent ;  for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the  same 
year,  on  the  story  of  "  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester.'*  This  tntg^y  is  only  remembered 
by  its  title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  was  of  a  paper  call- 
ed **  The  Frectli inker,"  in  conjunction  with  as- 
sociates, of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who, 
then  only  minister  of  a  parish  in  Southwark, 
was  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  governmenf, 
that  he  was  nuuie  first,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  whore  his  piety 
and  his  charity  will  be  lc»n^  honoured. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  what  was 
printed  under  the  direcuon  of  Boulter  would 
nave  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious ;  its 
title  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  only  free- 
dom from  unreasonable  prejudice.  It  has  been 
reprinted  in  volumes,  but  is  little  read;  nor 
ten  impartial  criticism  recommend  it  as  worthy 
ofrevivaL 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diur- 
nal essays ;  but  he  knew  how  to  practise  the  li- 
berality  of  greatness  and  the  fidelity  of  firiend- 
Mn.  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  height  of 
eoclcsiastical  dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  com- 
panion of  his  labours.  Knowing  Plulips  to  be 
sloMlerly  supported,  ho  took  him  to  Ireland,  as 
ptitakor  of  ns  fortune ;   and,  making  him  his 


secretary,'*'  added  sucli  preferments  as  enabled 
liim  to  represent  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the 
Irish  parliament. 

In  December,  1726,  he  was  made  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  in  August,  1733,  be- 
came juiige  of  the  Prcro«;ative  Court. 

After  the  deaili  of  his  patron  he  continued 
some  years  in  Ireland  ;  but  at  last  longings  as  it 
seems,  for  his  native  countr>',  he  returned  (1748) 
to  London,  having  doubtless  survived  most  of 
his  triends  and  enemies,  and  among  them  hit 
dreaded  aniagonist  Pope.  Ho  foui^  however 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  still  living,  and  to  him 
he  dedicated  his  poems,  collected  into  a  volume. 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  bundled 
pomids,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pass  some 
years  of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity ;  but  his 
hope  deceived  him :  ho  was  struck  with  a  palsy, 
and  diedf  Juno  IS,  1 749,in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Of  iiis  personal  character  all  that  I  have  heard 
is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and  skill  in 
the  sword,  and  that  in  conversation  he  waa 
solemn  and  pompous.  He  had  great  sensibility 
of  censure,  if  judgment  may  be  made  by  a  sin^ 
story  which  I  heard  lon^  ago  froni  Mr.  In^,  a 
gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  StaflTordshtre. 
^*  Philips,"  said  he,  "  was  once  at  table,  when  I 
asked  him,  How  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to 
drive  oxen,  and  to  say,  'Pm  goaded  on  by 
love/*  After  which  question  he  never  spoke 
again." 

Of  "  The  Distrest  Mother"  not  much  is  pre- 
tended to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  tab- 
ject  of  criticism ;  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  be* 
iieve,  are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it. 
Among  the  Poems  comprised  in  the  late  Collec- 
tion, the  Letter  from  Denmark  may  be  justly 
praised ;  the  Pastorals,  which  by  the  wnter  of 
the  "  Guardian"  were  ranked  as  one  of  the  four 
genuine  productions  of  the  rustic  muse,  caanot 
surely  be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode 
of  life  which  did  not  exist,  nor  ever  existed,  is 
not  to  be  objected  :  the  supposition  of  such  a 
state  is  allowed  to  pastoral,  in  his  other  poeme 
he  caimot  be  denied  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes 
elegant ;  but  he  has  seldom  much  force  or  mach 
comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please  best  are 
those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents, 
procured  him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby ;  the 
poems  of  short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court 
to  all  ages  and  characters,  from  Walpole,  the 
"sleercr  of  the  realm,"  to  Miss  Pulteney  in  the 
nursery.  The  numbers  arc  smooth  and  spright- 
ly, and  the  diction  is  seldom  faulty.  They  are 
not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet,  if  they  had 
l>een  written  by  Addison,  tliey  would  have  had 
admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but  when 
they  are  done  by  those  who  can  do  greater. 

In  his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the 
art  of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban 
bard,  however  he  may  fall  below  his  sublimity  ; 
he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire,  to  hare 
more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  EngUsh  poetry,  yet 
at  least  half  hb  book  deserves  to  be  read :  per* 
haps  he  valued  most  himself  that  part  which  the 
critic  would  reject. 


♦  The  Archblihop's " Letters,"  published InlW, Ohe 
oriflnalfl  of  which  are  now  in  Chrlsi  Church  llbrarj,  ox- 
ford,) were  collecte<l  by  Mr.  Phillp«.— C.  

t  At  his  houee  lo  Hanover-eweet,  and  wm  ewnsd  w 
Audley  Chapel.— C. 


WEST. 


tffunntT  Wht  k  OM  oTUm  wffittn  ef  wboM 
twfft  my  inability  to  gif6>wigkiMftnpoait{ 
IIm  matUfinot  whidb  my  mqiniM  hiirt  obtd» 
id  ii  MDSftl  sod  Muity* 

H«  wM  tlM  Mm  of  the  Bcv;  Dr.  Wefts  pei^ 
tepi*  Um  wbo  pafaiiilMd  ''Pindu"  alOdM 
iboMllwbtgbiiiaffofthMOMiUiry.  Htemothfir 
•M  iteter  to  Sir  Kiohaid  TempM^  aflBrwardt 
Lmpd  Cobhun.  Hia  fctlitr,  purpotiiig  to  edn- 
«to  Urn  Ibr  Um  ehnrah,  Mnt  him  fliM  to  Eiobl 
rad  afUnrudt  to  Oxibfd  $  but  he  was  aeduoed 
to  a  mora  airy  node  of  lift,  by  a  eommimioB  in 
« troop  of  horaa,  prooored  him  by  hia  vneie. 

daeoatinuedaoaMtimeintheanny;  thonrii 
k  ia  raaaonable  to  auppoaa  that  ha  neter  aimk 
hito  a  mare  anUtter,  nor  ever  loat  the  lore,  or 
«MMh  Be|leeted  the  porsmt,  of  learning;  and 
gilarwarda,  indinf  tamaalf  more  inclined  to  citil 
amployment,  he  Eud  down  hia 


Mfaced  in  boaiaeaa  under  the  Lord  Townahend. 
then  aaoietanr  of  atalai  with  whom  he  attended 
Ibe  kin^  to  u  anover. 

Hia  ndherenoe  to  Lord  Townahead  ended  in 
aothinf  but  a  nomination  (May  17S9)  to  be 
eML-extmordinary  of  the  pirry  eooncil,  which 
pwidueed  no  immediate  proflt;  for  it  enlyplaoad 
nim  in  a  aute  of  expectation  and  right  of  aoe> 
aaadon,  and  it  waa  very  hwif  before  a  vacancy 
aAndtted  him  to  prndL 

Soon  afterwarda  he  married,  and  aattkd  ha»> 
mif  in  a  very  pleasant  honae  at  Wickham^  in 
Kent,  Mhttt  he  dr  mted  himadf  to  learain^  and 
to  piety,    or  his  leamin|r  the  late  Co4Vection 
aariiibits  evidmce,  which  would  have  be«i  vet 
Mler,  if  the  disMrtAtiiHts  which  accompany  his 
version   of  Pindar  h^d  mn  been  improperly 
omitted.    Of  his  piety  the  influence  h«i$«  1  boipi^ 
been  extetKleti  hr  hv  his  "Otvermtions  on  the 
ResurrectiiHi«**  p^i>hed  ni  1747,  for  which  the 
ontTersitv  of  tntforri  crented  him  a  doctor  of 
kws  by  diploma,  (Mairh  30,  1748,)  and  wtmU 
danbtUas  hare  renched  ret  Ainber.  had  he  hvcd 
la  complete  v^hat  he  had  Ac  some  time  medhac-  . 
ed»  the  evidences  cf  tht*  troth  of  the  **  New  Te».  j 
tament.*    Periiaps  it  n^ar  ik4  be  without  edm  | 
to  telt«  that  he  read  the  '^reis  of  the  pubLic  : 
Kcnrrr  every  nK>nita|r  to  his  fiuuih-.  and  thai  on  \ 
bandar  ereninc  he  csulled  his  sknraats  into  the  I 
■utonf,  iind  reed  to  them  &r$i  a  sennon  >iid  * 
ihtn  pceyenu    Crashaw  is  now  n^^  the  « n!T ; 
make  I  ef'verw*  Ni  wkim  may  be  $rren  the  twv  * 
venefttbie  immes  of  fitet  and  jodm. 

He  waa  -rfcr  oAen  Ti$iied  by  LvtteiKxi  and  ■ 
ffct.  wIhv  wimi  rtier  were  wearr  oiTuietim  vai  , 
dsbatta.  aseo  at  WVUnL-n  t-:'  LkI  Vwk*  sad 
•met,  a  d^-en;  :a!4e.  aad  b:^r&fT  cygrertaiiwa  ' 
Tbsrr  is  at  Wirkhaa  a  waik  'waie  br  Pt:: : 
Ml  whns  »  «f  £tf  sMre  Jf>ei.*jMi;t.  ax^Vsrk-  . 
Inm  Lyttfftton  w^ewed  thai  oosncckei  wkxh  i 
predttced  h»  *^IV59er:as».>B  on  ;^  PaaL** 


laeb. 
the 

ta 


bymawhodid  .  .       _  .     . 

in  expedladon  of  M9F  obieetnBa  n^ainat 
tianityi  and  aaiaidalaJm  nai  vmalam 
they  1 
hima 

Mr.  Weat^ 

botwitbovt 
tain  an  anfmaatatiott.    It  ia  reported^ 

adoeatioD  of.tha  yoimg  priner 

him,  bat  thai  he  req^ured  a 

power  of  anperintendcnoe  than  it  iraa  dma^ 

proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  hia 
he  fired  to  have  one  of  the  loerativa 
of  the  privj  oooncil,  (1701;)  and  Bfr.Fia  at  kiat 
had  it  in  his  power  to  moke  him  treaanrerof 
Chebea  HoapitaL 

Ha  waa  now  anficiently  rick;  bat 
oametoo  late  to  he  loof  efyjoyod;  aar 
aecnre  him  from  the  ralanmim  of  Hia;  an  tam 
(1755)  hia  only  eon;  and  the  ynnr  after  (Maifk 
W)  a  atroko  of  the  palay  braackt 
one  of  the  few  poeto  to  vrkom  ikn 
be  withcNit  iu  tenora. 

b  IhoernaL  amdiamii 


fint  Olympic  ode  wiik  < 

my  eapecmtion  i 

andita< 

to  hts  anthoi^  train  of  i 

thedidhKneoofiliel 

eatmodeof  1 

enuncntly  happy;  in  the  second  he  baa  a  Bttls 

strayed  tnm  Findar^  meaninr,  who  aay%  ^if 

thoa.  my  aool,  wisbest  to  speak  of  ganae^  huk 

not  in  thedemt  sky  for  a  planet  houar  than  the 

sun;    m>r  shall  we  tell  of  nooier 

tho$e  of  Olympia.**    He  is  somcdn 

phrastioaL  '  Pmdar  bestows  opon  Hiero  an  i 

ihet,  which,  in  one  word,  \\ 

kmtfM  :  a  wrtnJ  whichy  m  the  i 

ra:es  tbc^e  lines : 

r*a4*  ikr  cv%nK>  ace**  Imi. 
F>af>d  K*  acne  (W  fnomsM  ■sea. 
Fku'c  b-  aaust  cbe  r^ioikial  aaaiL 

Pindar  saT<s  ofPelop!^  tisai  "ha  cameak 
the  daTk  to  the  \V:use  5e«  ;**  aad  Woat. 

Dartita«,a»ia 


w^sck  h»we«er  as ' 


J  to  tkr  UsniMkBM^  .if  i    

w^en  W<tA>i  Vsok  was  f<i&uadK«x  ic  w^Vafhs 


^exdSevaftl 


A  wwrk  of  thai  kiei  »■<.  a  a  wm 
naiKOkdtoiLV^v  aauLT  S££^rt»<«iKtf :  1 
mfROOk  »>  ^  as  I  haT*  auknei^^  X 
Ve^  vrsttwtoc  rrea:  baSnc:  a3«e 

k3ww:-«5cecc''Ae 
t^  npF  ^  w?p:^  ^  s 
.prsat  mcaacif  ec  Sici^nc :  taL  Isr 


WOLUNS. 
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pwroniMdy  both  with  rB8p6ot  to  tho  moCra^  um 
tmngm^e,  and  tibe  fiction;  and  bein^enjjagedat 
onco  bj  m  exoellence  of  the  •entiments,  and 
tho  artifioe  of  the  copy,  the  mind  haa  two  amnao* 
ments  loffetfaer.  Bat  such  compoaitiona  ara  not 
(o  be  Tecfco&ed  amon|f  the  great  achievements  of 
intelleet,  becanae  their  eflfect  is  local  and  tempo- 
imty ;  they  appeal  not  to  reason  or  passion,  rat 
to  memory,  and  presuppose  an  accidental  or  ar- 
tificial state  ofmmd.  An  imitation  of  Spenser  is 
Aotfaing  to  a  reader,  howerer  acute,  by  whom 
"^  aser  has  never  been  perused.  Works  of 
kind  may  deaerve  praise,  as  proofs  of 
mat  industry,  and  great  mcety  of  obaervation : 
Gut  the  faisheat  praise,  the  praise  of  genius,  they 
t  daun.    The  noblest  beautiaa  of  art  are 


those  of  wfaioh  the  effect  is  eoazteoded  with  f»» 
tkmal  nature,  or  at  least  wiUi  the  wholecirde  of 
poHshed  life  :  what  ia  lees  timn  this  can  be  only 
pretty,  the  plajrthing  of  fashion,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  day. 

Trseb  is  in  the  *^  Adventurer**  a  paper  of 
versea  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  West% 
and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  It 
should  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  it  ia 
printed  with  Mr.  Jaj^'a  name  in  Dod8ley*s  Col- 
lection, and  ia  mentioned  as  his  in  a  fetter  of 
Shenstone's.  Perhaps  West  gave  it  without 
namingthe  author;  andHawkesworth,  recsiviilg 
k  fifom  him,  thou^t  it  his ;  for  his  he  thought  it* 
as  he  told  me,  and  as  be  tdls  the  public. 


COLLINS. 


WiLUAM  CoLLiMB  was  bom  at  Chichaater,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  about  1720. 
EBs  father  waa  a  hatter  of  good  reputation.  He 
wia  in  1 733,  aa  Dr.  Warburton  has  kindly  infonh- 
•d  me,  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  College, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His 
Knglish  eiercises  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
•ome  verses  to  "  A  Lady  Weeping,"  published 
m  **  The  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  in  Uie  list  of  the  scholars 
to  be  received  in  succession  at  New  College, 
bat  unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy.  This  was 
tbe  original  misfortune  of  his  life.  He  became 
a  commoner  of  Clueen's  College,  probably  with 
a  scanty  maintenance ;  but  was,  m  about  half 
a  year,  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College, 
wrherc  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a  bacbe- 
tor's  degree,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  univer- 
sity ;  for  what  reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 
^  He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a 
literary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his 
head,  and  very  little  money  in  his  pockets.  He 
designed  many  works ;  hut  his  great  fault  was 
irresolution  ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate 
necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  suficred  him  to 

Eursue  no  settled  purpose.  A  man  doubtful  of 
is  dinner,  or  trembhng  at  a  creditor,  is  not 
much  disposed  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  re- 
mote inquiries.  He  published  proposals  for  a 
history  of  the  Revival  of  Learning;  and  I  have 
heard  him  speak  with  ST^ai  kindness  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his  taste- 
less successor.  But  probal)ly  not  a  page  of  his 
history  was  ever  wntten.  He  planned  several 
tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote 
now  and  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did 
aomsthing.  however  little. 

AboQt  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His 
appearance  was  decent  and  manly  ;^  his  know- 
UiagB  considerable,  his  views  extensive,  his  con- 
Tcrsation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful. 
By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence ;  and  one  day 
was  aidmitteoto  him  when  he  was  immured  by 
a  hailiffi  that  was  prowling  in  the  street.    On 


this  occanon  recouiie  was  had  to  the  book* 
sellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Poetics,  which  he  engaged  to  write 
with  a  large  commentary,  advanc^  as  mudi 
moneyas  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  coon* 
try.  He  showed  me  the  guineas  safe  in  his 
hand.  Soon  ailerwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin, 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds;  a  sum  which  Collins  coold 
scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and  which  ha  did 
not  Uve  to  exhaust  The  guineas  were  than 
repaid,  and  the  translation  neglected. 

but  man  is  not  bom  for  happiness.  Collinii 
who,  while  he  studied  to  live,  felt  no  evil  but  po- 
verty, no  sooner  lived  to  study  than  his  life  WM 
assailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease 
and  insanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  chamcter,*  while 
perhaps  it  was  yet  more  distinctly  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  I  shall  insert  it  here. 

*'Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  litera- 
ture, and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was  ao> 
quainted  not  onfy  with  the  learned  tongues,  but 
with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languagea. 
He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  worka 
of  fiction,  and  subjecU  of  fancy ;  and,  by  indul^ 
ing  some  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  emi- 
nently delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagina- 
tion which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive 
acijiiiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved 
fairies,  ^enii,  giants,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted 
to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment, 
to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces, 
to  repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens. 

"  This  was  however  the  character  rather  of 
his  inclination  than  his  genius  ;  the  grandeur  of 
wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were 
always  desired  by  him,  but  not  always  attained. 
Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  hie 
ef&rts  sometimes  caused  harshness  and  obscu- 
rity, they  like^'ise  produced  in  happier  moments 


♦  In  the  "  Poetical  Calendar,"  a  eollecikm  ofp 
FawkN  and  Woty,  in  aevtral  rolum**,  nSM,  W.— C 


0li 

9/i0tf  ^  mmittrmf.    TlMCfh««wa 

fiirwgH  ttm  iiwf  itf  KA^  it  w<mU  b«  ^ 
M^  temftnif  to  atfn»;  bnc  it  im  be  mS 
«t  \0mti.  Ii#t  ^TKMffT^  the  Mmtim  *A% 
\»nMj  dwc  ku  priadpfaw  wtt*.  ne 
rh«t  1h4  <ii«ciii«!tMfM  «f  ritflil  and  wra«i(  wm 
ikAY4f  AMtl^ftd^,  aiul  Ck«t  bu  faohii  bd  imk 
fhmc  '^caiUjrntfv  «>f  «l^fn,  but  pmccflded  fram 
ft«>mft  iM*f  p<mtft«s  prMflarv,  or  ffMual  tffDptatiofB. 

»Tb«  Utb^r  put  «r  bin  life  amnot  bu 
b«r«l  boc  with  |Mf  y  mi4  flwdiMM.    He 
«d  •'lOM  irc«»  onHrr  that  dtpwwow 
frhieh  cmHwiM  tlw  fMoltiM  wilhoat  dcatrajpag 
ibtm,  wmI  Imvm  r«Mrm  lh«  kmmMfe  of  right 
wff bfiut  the  power  ofpanoiiigf  it    Theee  doode 
«rhieb  he  penechred  ffatliermf  on  hie  intelleGta. 
he  endeevoered  to  dieporae  bj  travel,  end  peeaed 
mte  l''mnce ;  hut  found  hiineelf  conatndned  to 
yield  In  his  malady,  end  returned.    He  wee  for 
aofn«  lime  contined  in  a  honae  of  lunatica,  and 
pflitrwarilii  rrtirml  to  the  rare  of  hii  litter  in  Chi- 
ehftatf^r,  ulH're  death,  in  175(1,  cemo  to  hu  relief. 

♦'  After  hiri  n^furn  from  France,  the  writer  of 
ihi*  chera(-t«*r  paid  him  a  vi«it  at  liHngton,  where 
hij  \%a-«  wuitiiic  for  IiIm  siiitor,  whom  he  had 
iltifi  l»-i|  to  iii«*4>t  him :  there  wan  ihfn  nothing  of 
Ui«4.r»hr  ih*r(>rnihlA  in  hia  mind  by  any  but  him- 
•••il';  hui  hi^  hnd  withdrawn  from  studv,  and 
UrtMllr.l  W\{\\  mi  other  Iniok  than  an  I^ngliah 
I  j'i,tttimnt,  ttiirh  an  chiUlrcn  carry  to  the  school  : 
w  h«Mi  his  int  ml  took  it  into  hia  hand,  out  of  cu- 
rawuv  ti»  ».iM'  what  companion  a  man  of  letter* 
had  chuaen,  *  i  hav»  hut  one  book,»  said  CoUina, 
*  but  that  ia  the  best,' *» 

^ttch  waa  the  fate  of  ColUna,  with  whom  1 1 


t0  mtvpoQ  tli6 

.  BrtaraA  kaa  powenu  and  h»waaaMl 

■UetotdiwitkliaftiinerngDv.  ^^ 

Tbeappnadbes  of  thw  droitdM  nkdr  bi 

befulDM  noa  after  bis  QiMdoPeanlb;W 

H>*?^7  mtcbcd  th«t  tenoffviy  vSTA 
whicfa  the  table  and  the  botde  fiottor  and  aatea 
Bat  Ida  health  contBinall  J  dediBedy  and  he  gMr 
more  and  more  hmdenaome  to  l»iiw^HI 

To  what  I  havefinieflTaMdoriiBwdlte 
nay  be  added,  tbMt  faia  dIetioB  WW  oftM  mE 
vnakifbDj  hboOMd,  and  injailiiiiiMlj  iilSj 
He  allbetad  the  obaoleCe  wImb  it  waa  M»  waiM 
of  rernral ;  and  ha  pots  hia  woida^Mt  of  thea» 
men  order,  aoeminf  to  thini^  willi  awaa  MM" 
candidatee  ibr  fame^  that  not  la  wola  pn^k 
certainly  to  wrke  poetrjr.  B5b  Umb  « 
are  of  elow  motion,  doaad 

doatera  of  consoaanta.    As  1 

teemed  who  cannot  bo  lovoii,  on  1 

Colltna  may  aometimea  ezlofft  piaiaa'whsll 

gives  little  pleaaure. 

Mr.  CoUins^a  firet  prodnctioB  ia  1 
from  the  "Poetical  Calendar.** 

TO  MISS  AUREUA  C R, 

OK  IIRR  WKBPING  AT  BER  SUTKa'S  WKSn 
Crase.  fair  AurrliJu  c«Me  to  movrn ; 

Lamrut  tnH  llaiinAh*s  happv  acace  , 
Vou  may  be  happy  in  y^ur  cunu 

Aiu!  s«i2«  the'tmuMirt  you  rv^m 
With  lore  uiineil  HyBen  **Tn'tev 

AiKi  Mftly  vhMpcn  to  y«4ir  dMnaa, 
'*  M««(  but  y\>ur  U>r«r  in  aiv  bai  ' 

Y?a*U  flatl  yoor  tiaccr  in 'his  a 


•  k  b  prtDMd  in  ci»  biB  CollKitea.. 


DYER. 


^HfiNSTOMfi. 


HAving  stndiod  awiyle  vader  hk  mmUtf  he 
becftine,  aa  he  teUs  hit  friend,  ea  itimfMit 
Mtmer,  and  wandered  aboat  Sooth  Walea^  and 
tte  parte  adjacent ;  but  he  minified  poetry  with 
Minting^  and,  abo«t  1737,  pnnted  ^^Qroofar 
mi"  m  L&mtfu  MiMseUanv. 
-  -  Beinft  piobablj,  iinaatiahed  wtthhie own pn^ 
liiMcy,  ho,  like  other  painter*,  trareUed  to  Italy ; 
«Mdconiiagback  in  1740^  published  <«TheRahie 
tiCRome." 

'    If  Ue  poem  was  written  eoon  a(Ur  hit  letnrn, 

)m  did  not  make  nmch  use  of  bie  acquiiitiona  in 

'pahilinff,  whatever  they  migiit  be:  lor  decline 

.  «C.  health  and  love  of  study  detennmed  him  to 

the  church.    He  thercforo  entered  into  orderi ; 

and,  it  seemt,  married  about  the  Mtme  time,  a 

Udy  of  the  name  of  Enmr;  **  whose  grand* 

OMither,"  nays  he,  <*  was  a  Shakspearo  descend- 

.•d  from  a  brother  of  every  body's  Shakspeare:** 

.  hf  her,  in  1 756,  he  had  a  son  and  three  Jaugh- 

tenliring. 

His  ecclesiastical  provision  was  for  a  long 

time  but  slender.    His  first  patron,  Mr.  Harper, 

.nave  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp,  in  Leicestcmhire, 

...Weighty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten 

;  iRMrB,  ana  then  exchanged  it  for  BelchfonI,  in 

lincolnshire,  of  seventv-fivc.     His  condition 

•  BOW  began  to  mend.    In  1751,  Sir  Jolm  Heath- 

oofe  gave  him  Coningsby,  of  one  hundred  and 

liiity  poonds  a  year:  and  in  1755,  the  Chancel- 

lar  added  Kirkby.  of  one  hundred  and  ten.    He 

omplains  that  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Co- 


tpoetical , 

^tcnwis  story.  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  was 
day  mentioning  it  to'  a  critical  visitor,  with 
m  eipectation  of  success  than  the  other  oould 
•aaUy  admit.  In  the  conversation  tho  Author's 
age  was  asked,  and  being  represented  as  ad- 
vanced in  life,  "  He  will,"  said  the  critic,  **  be 
bvried  in  woollen." 

He  did  not  indeed  long  surrive  that  publica- 
tion, nor  long  enjoy  the  increase  of  his  prefer- 
ncnta ;  for  m  1758  ♦  he  died. 
^     Dyeris  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  iuiBcient 


tO'r^llire  aa  •lahorate  critkiam.  '^Oraitgar 
Hill*'  is  the  happiert  of  his  prodactions:  it  b 
aoi  indeed  very  accurately  written;  but  the 
•oenea  which  it  display*  are  so  pleasing,  the 
images  which  they  raise  are  so  welcome  to  the 
BHUid,  aad  the  re&etiona  of  the  writer  so  conso- 
nant to  the  general  sense  or  experience  of  ma»> 
kind,  that  when  it  is  oooe  read,  it  will  be  read 
again. 

The  idea  of  «  The  Ruins  of  Rome*'  strikw 
more,  but  pleases  less,  and  the  title  raises  gceatsr 
eapeetation  than  the  peribrmancegratifiee.  Some 
pasaogea  however,  are  conceived  with  the  m^ 
of  a  poet;  aa  when,  in  the  neif^ibonzhood  of 
dilapidathi^  edifices,  he  says, 

—The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  ofnleht,  ^mld  his  orizons,  bean 
Afhut  the  Toica  ofdaio,  dlaparttnf  tow>r, 
TiunMlof  all  precl!»itai«,  down  daeh>d, 
Rattling  arouad,  loud  thuoderlDf  to  tha 


s  Joif  stckw-a 


Of  "The  Fleece,"  which  never  became  po 
pular,  and  is  now  muversally  neglected,  I  can 
sav  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  attention. 
The  wooloomber  and  the  poet  appear  to  me 
such  discordant  natures,  tnat  an  attempt  to 
bring  them  together  is  to  eeu/rfs  the  ftrpeni  wUk 
the  fowL  When  Dyer,  vrhose  mind  was  not 
unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  interesting 
his  reader  in  our  native  commodity,  by  inter- 
spersing rural  imagery  and  incidental  digres- 
sions, by  clothing  small  images  in  great  words, 
and  by  all  the  writer's  arts  of  delusion,  the 
meanness  naturally  adhering,  «id  the  irreve- 
rence habitually  annexed  to  tnde  and  mannfao- 
tore,  sink  him  under  insuperable  oppression ;, 
and  the  disgust  which  blank  verse,  encumbering 
and  encumbered,  supcradd<i  to  an  unpleamng 
subject,  soon  repels  tne  reader,  however  willing 
to  be  pleased. 

Let  me  however  honestly  report  whatever 
may  counterbalance  this  weight  of  oensnre.  I 
have  been  told  that  Akenside,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  question,  has  a  right  to  be  bcArd,  sakl, 
'*That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the 
reigning  taste  by  the  (ateof  Dvei't  'Fleece^' 
for,  if  that  were  ill-reoetved,  ne  should  not 
thmk  it  any  looger  reasonabla  to  expect  &iim 
from  exeeUcDce." 


8HENST0NE. 


tViLUAM  Sbenstone,  the  son  of  Thomas 
ShtBStone  and  Anne  Pen,  waj  bom  in  Novem- 
bab  1714,  at  the  Leasowes  in  Hales-Owen^  one 
of  tliose  insiihited  districts  which,  in  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  was  appended,  for  some  reason 
dot  now  diseoverable,  to  a  distant  county ;  and 
which,  though  surrounded  by  Warwickshire  and 
Warcestershtre,  belongs  to  Shropslure,  though 
peihaps  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  other  part 
dfit 

Ha  loamed  to  rmd  of  an  old  daaw  whom  his 


poem  of  "  The  Schoot-Mistresa"  has  dsltverad 
to  posterity;  and  toon  received  such  delist 
from  books,  that  be  was  always  calling  for  fresh 
entertainment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of 
the  family  went  to  market,  a  new  book  should 
be  brought  htm,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in 
fondness  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  is 
said,  that  when  his  request  had  been  nc^ected, 
his  mother  wrapt  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same 
form,  and  pacined  nim  for  the  night. 
As  he  grew  older  he  went  for  a  while  to  the 


rm 


assNBTons. 


GnumiHur  School,  in  Hmle»-Ow«n,  and  wmi 
placed  aftenrudi  with  Mr.  Cnnnpton,  an  emi- 
n«nt  achoolinaster,  at  SolihuU  where  he  dia- 
tingiDBhed  himself  by  the  quickneu  of  hia  pro- 
great. 

When  he  was  young  (June,  1794)  he  waa  de- 
prived of  hia  father,  and  soon  after  (Aagnat, 
1796)  of  hia  ^nd&ther,  and  was,  with  hia 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to 
the  care  of  hia  grandmother,  who  managed  the 


From  school  he  was  sent  in  1738  to  Pembroke 
College,  m  Oxford,  a  society  which  for  half  a 
century  haa  been  eminent  lor  English  Poetry 
and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  appears  that  he 
found  delight  and  advantage ;  for  he  continued 
his  name  in  the  book  ten  years,  though  he  took 
no  do^e.  After  the  first  four  years,  he  put  on 
the  avilian*8  gown,  but  without  showing  any 
intention  to  engage  in  the  profession. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the 
death  of  his  grandmother  devoU-ed  his  afiairs  to 
the  care  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome, 
in  Staffordshire,  whose  attention  he  always  men- 
tioned with  sratitude. 

At  Oxfora  he  employed  himself  upon  English 
poetry^  and  in  1737  published  a  small  miscel- 
lany without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  life,  and  was  sometimes  at 
London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other  place 
of  public  resort ;  but  ho  did  not  forget  his  poetry, 
f  Ic  piiblishod  in  1741  his  "Judsrinent  of  Her- 
cules," addre^dod  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whose  in- 
terest he  supported  with  great  warmth  at  an 
election  :  this  was  next  year  followed  by  "  The 
School-Mi5«trcss." 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted 
for  hi  it  case  and  leisiirr,  died  in  1745,  and  the 
care  of  his  own  fortune  now  O;!!  upon  him.  He 
tried  to  (iHcapc  it  a  wliilc,  iind  lived  at  his  house 
willi  Win  tenants  who  were  distantly  related  : 
but  findini:  that  injpcrtiMt  po?" session  inconve- 
nient he  took  the  whole  estate  into  his  own 
ha'ulf,  more  t«^  tlie  iniproveinent  <»f  its  beouty, 
tliaa  the  inerca«i^  v(  its  prothiee.  | 

>iow'  wurJ  excited  hir*  delight  in  niral  plea-  j 
HUH'--  and   liis  anihitinii  <  t'  rural  clecrancc :   hoi 
hoi2d\\  from  thifJ  tinv*  to  {xjint  Ins  prosnectP,  to 
divrrsily  hi-?  siirlace,  to  rntaniile  liis  walks,  and  [ 
tu  wii\d   liis   \\at'Ts;   whirh    hv  did  with  such  j 
judunicnt  and  -iieli  fancy,  a-;  made  liis  little  do-  ' 
main  the  <  iivv  «'t*  tli"  ;ir(  nt,  an<l  the  adminition  ! 
of  the  sUilfu!  ;  a  pla*-  ^  t(»  !>'   vi-ited  i)y  travellers,  ; 
and  eopi'd  hv  de'-Mi.'.'ii'!-.     \\"li  fin  r  io  plant  a 
%^alk  in  undnlatin!:  tnrxes,  junl  tu  j)la<'e  n  Ixneli 
at  every  turn  whi-re  tli.-  •  i<  mm  (ilj'h^t  to  catc  h  [ 
the  vi'W;   to  m;ik«' wati-r  nm>\li(r«-  il  will  he 
hi'ard,  and  to  rl.i^iial"  when-  ir  will  he  seen  ;  to  , 
le.'ive  infen.iN   \vIht«'  Hif  vsi^  ^vill  he  pleasrd,  . 
and  to  thiekt'n   the   ii!antatit»n  where   there   is  , 
fii>mi  tinner  tt>  he  hidden;    demand   any   •jreat  < 
powers  of  mind,  I  >^ill  n<»t  in'piire  :  perhaps  a 
purly  and  sullen  ppectator  may  think  i^uch  i>er-  i 
formances  rather  the  bport  than  the  business  of 
human  rt^ason.  But  it  must  be  at  h*ast  confessed, 
that  ti>  embellish  the  fonn  of  Nature  is  an  inno- 
cent amusement  ;    and   some  praise    mu-«t  he 
ollowtxl,  bv  the  most  supen*iliou9  observer,  to  j 
him  wht»  docs  best   what  such  multitudos  an« 
contendin5  to  do  well.  | 

This  praise  wa*  the  prai-t  of  Slien*t.Mv  :  hut. 


ioyed 
his  DC 


Ilka  •■  tAm  Dwdaa  of  felicity,  it  wma  aot  ea. 
Mit  iU  abatements.  Lyttdtoa  wu 
neighbour  and  hia  rival,  whose  emjphe,  spa- 
cious and  opolant,  looked  with  disdam  on  the 
jMlly sfafe that  emeared  leiUn^ tt.  ForawUs 
the  mhabitanU  ot  Hariey  affect  A  to  tdl  their 
acqaaintaace  of  the  little  follow  that  waa  tiymg 
to  make  himself  admired ;  but  when  by  degrees 
the  Leaaowes  forced  themselvee  into  notice,  thej 
took  care  to  defoat  the  curiosity  which  they  eodd 
not  suppreas,  by  conducting  their  visitants  per- 
vetaely  to  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and  mtio- 
ducing  them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to 
detect  a  deception ;  injuries  of  wUdi  Shenstone 
would  heaviljr  complain.  AV  here  there  is  emu- 
lation there  will  be  vanity;  and  where  there  is 
vanity  there  will  be  folly.* 

Tlie  pleasure  of  Shenstone  was  all  in  Ma  ere ; 
he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks: 
nothing  raised  his  indignation  more  than  to  aA 
if  there  were  any  fishes  in  his  water. 

His  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve 
it;  his  care  was  of  his  grounds.  When  he 
came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  find  \m 
floors  flooded  by  a  shower  through  the  braken 
roof;  but  could  spare  no  money  for  its  repa- 
ration. 

In  time  his  expenses  brought  clamours  about 
him,  that  overpowered  the  lambda  bleat  and  the 
linnet's  song;  and  his  groves  were  haunted  bv 
beings  very  difierent  from  fawns  and  foirie8.t 
He  spent  his  estate  in  adorning  it,  and  bb 
death  was  probably  hastened  b^  his  anxieCiea 
He  was  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It 
is  said,  that,  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  be 
would  have  been  assisted  by  a  pension :  nich 
bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  pmperiy 
bestowed  ;  but  that  it  was  ever  asked  is  not 
certain  ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  en- 
joyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leasowos,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
al>out  five  on  Friday  inorninp,  February'  1 1,  1763; 
and  was  buried  hv  the  side  of  his  brother  in  the 
churchyard  of  HaVs-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  niicht  have 
obtained  the  lady,  whoever  she  wns,  to  whom  liis 
"  J^jstonil  Dallad  "  wa*?  addressed.  He  is  rej»r«v 
sented  hy  his  fiiend  Podslev  as  a  man  of  irrcal 
tenderness  and  iienerosity,  kind  to  ail  that  wen! 

-  Tlii.M  chnri:o  ajraiii^t  tin*  Lyiii-Iiou  IhmiJv  has  l-ffn 
ilihic.l  Willi  K..mr  tU-Tt'r-  ..r  w.iniicli  hy  Mr.  I'oit  r.  uJ 
•■iinv  by  Mr.  (Jra\<-.  Tho  Ue.r  .-jiy.-.'.  ••Tlic  in.ih  d 
tin'  <  ;i-o.  I  |.«  VwM-.  V  :>-.  il:rit  \h-  l.yiu  JfMi  l.-uiilf  ysfU 
to  Ircijin  i;tly  with  tii.  i;  i".iui:!\  i-.  rlif  L»  •;<  -wi  -.  ih::iitii7 
wrri-  iMwiiiii'.-  |.i  l.;i-'k  in  u;i  >,.  Mr.  Sin  :i?i.»;i,**  rciiK- 
Mici't  i'.i  i-\»T>  i.i-r.'-  ..ii.  :ii,ii  !i,«.'-.  "irf  I'tt-ri  v  n  i  u«  ih* 
lirilM'i|i:il  iniiii;-  <  i  \u  w  \\!i:.  •.  i  .s  nii-c  i-r  :i-.v  ■  :,■.  M 
r-Mi'lm-t  tl:- III   r'-:'r!.tt;y  il,...iiL-h   iK--  --v  !;■.:,    iv./!k*.    Ol 

ilii-<   Mr.  SI  ■  i:'t' J.'-  w.  .:;.!  •>  hm  : j   {••i\i>!.|\  ••'C 

I'lc'ia:  i!i  •ni.ti,  I  .nil  pi-r -Liilt  ■.  I  i  i.i'vcr  ivjil.'y  -■i.^j.^fiiJ 
.■:-.v  ill-;.:-f.r«-.!  i:.t-  :'.  :.  :.  '.  .•  w  -.'tl  v  ;i!  I  ii:'i.--:..\.-*!iKd 
ii.ii:l.l-  =  :r-."-  K. 

\  Mr.  (Jr.ivi- .,  h  a  t -.-r.  i-vir  >.-<■>  lii-  l^clii-f  t' aiil-ii 
Is  ;:  jir-iui:.!;' -.-■  .•>:.-iiii-'.  *' .'^Ir.  Si.oi, -ii  i,f,*'  hr  Aiitiii 
"wa-*  t"i.  miii-h  n  .-i»- '. 'cii  in  ili**  Il•.■i^ll^■.^•rh•■■l\I  to  !• 
troaii.i!  Willi  riu'iir?r> :  .ii.u?  ih'.i'iu'h  hi^  workit,  ifnmliy 
a?  iluy  wen*  mausiceJ,  i  ;iii  I«  !.l  i-i  his  maniier  tf  hvinr, 
uiuj<t  iu'cc>»->arily  |i;i\t'  n-.-.S'  iiiir.  c\r»  •  .i  hi»  ij.c  nic,  aoJ, 
of  ctMirso,  h.^  mijht  -  >»•  rii.i. .-  tv  (!i-:re^sed  fi.r  ni'-i.*/, 
yet  III'  h;Ki  !'»■■»  iM!Kh  >::;i'  t  ■  r  xp-i-o  him-rli  i->  \i.sm* 
from  iriJliiii;  num.-,  ht-I  L':;ar.l-.|  p;ain>t  ?nv  f  rrai  ^•^ 
tre.i.^.  l.y  -i.iiiiiMiJi.^  a  !i  w  J.iin^riHl:* :  whic'ii  hU  taut 
couM  v^r>  wr;.  N-ir.  ..>  ri.f^.tr.U  hv  whri  ri'uiaiirft!  to 
hi*  »'\.-ri!t..r.<  a'Ur  tK.'  Ky;:;.  m  rf  h"^  •■.  fi.-.  a  1  Im 
le:-..;  .■<  C-.  hi*  fn.  :.•:  ,  .-i-  ■  ..,  ;  jj..;  ,  .  .-  jj.,..,.  j..ruj..'f  i 
y,..v  t.»  i.Mf  senA.i.:  .i>\\  j-. ,;, ,:,  ,o  fti.oiher  :  f'-r  h.* 
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witUB  hii  inftieotso;  but  if  once  offended,  not 
•uttjr  appeued:  inattentiTe  to  eoonomr,  and 
aareMM  of  Us  eipenBes.  In  his  person  ne  ma 
iaij^  than  tiie  miodle  size,  with  something  eliuo- 
■f  in  his  tbraf  ;  vety  neslisent  of  his  cbtMe,  and 
remarkable  for  weanoe liia  gray  hair  in  a  partien- 
larmanner;  for  he  h^d  that  tnc  fashbn  was  no 
mle  of  dresfl,  and  that  every  man  was  to  suit  his 
appearance  to  his  natural  form.* 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his 
curiosity  active ;  he  had  no  value  for  those  parts 
of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  himself  cnlti- 
vnted. 

His  life  was  imstaincd  by  any  crime ;  the  EU^ 
ry  on  Je$st,  which  has  been  supposed  to  relate  an 
unfortunate  and  cnminal  amour  of  his  own,  was 
known  by  his  friends  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  story  of  ^Mws  Godfrey,  in  Richardson*s  "Pa- 
liiela.** 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the 
pemsal  of  his  letters,  was  this : — 

**!  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shen- 
■tone's  Letters.  Poor  man!  he  was  always 
wishing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  distinc- 
tions ;  and  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  liv- 
ing against  his  wHW  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place 
which  his  taste  had  adorned,  but  which  he  only 
enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to  see  and 
commend  it ;  his  correspondence  is  about  nothing 
else  but  tins  place  and  nis  own  writings,  with  two 
or  three  neighbouring  clei^ymcn,  who  wrote 
▼arses  too." 

His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  and  ballads, 
hnmoroos  sallies,  and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  cle^  he  has  in  his  pre- 
fiuM  very  judiciously  and  discriminately  explain- 
ed. It  IS,  according  to  his  account,  the  effusion 
of  a  contemplative  mind,  sometimes  plaintive, 
and  always  serious,  and  therefore  supenor  to  the 
glitter  or  slight  ornaments.  His  compositions 
mat  not  ill  to  this  description.  His  topics  of  praise 
lire  the  domestic  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are 
|iure  and  simple;  but,  wantinc  combination,  they 
want  variety.  The  peace  ofsolitude,  the  inno- 
eence  of  inactivity,  and  the  unenvied  security  of 
an  humble  station,  can  fill  but  a  few  pages. 
That  of  which  the  essence  is  uniformity  will  be 
aoon  described.  His  elegies  have  therefore  too 
much  resemblance  of  each  other. 

The  lines  are  sometimes  such  as  elegy  requires, 
aiDuodi  and  easy ;  but  to  tliis  praise  his  claim  is 
not  constant ;  his  diction  is  often  harsh,  improper, 
and  aficcted ;  his  words  ill-coined,  or  ill-cnosen  ; 
and  his  phrase  unskilfully  inverted. 

Tho  lyric  poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and 
airy  kind,  sucli  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along, 
without  the  load  of  any  weighty  meaning.  From 
these,  however,  Rural  Elegance  has  some  right  to 
be  excepted.  I  once  heard  it  praised  by  a  very 
learned  lady;  and  though  the  lines  are  irregular, 
and  the  thoughts  difiuscd  with  too  much  verbosi- 
ty, yet  it  caanot  be  denied  to  contain  both  philo- 
aopoical  argmncnt  and  poetical  spirit. 

Of  the  r^  I  cannot  think  any  excellent:  "The 
Skyiark"  pleases  me  best,  wluchhas,  however, 
B  of  the  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 


•  "Th««,»*  Mys  Mr.  Oraycs,  "were  not  precisely 
bb  ffsntimcnu,  though  he  thoii!^ht  rit^ht  enough,  that 
•very  oii«  should,  in  some  dei^e,  consult  his  particular 
■luns  and  complexion  in  adjusting  his  dress ;  and  that 
■ofaaUon  oagfci lo  saoctify  what  was  ancracaiUU  id>> 
«iiH.  or  TMlly  dsfermed.** 


But  the  foor  parts  of  his  ''Pastoral  Ballad** 
demuMl  particttwr  notioa  I  cannot  but  re^;ret 
that  it  is  pastoral ;  an  intelligent  reader,  aoqoamt- 
ed  with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens  at  the 
mencion  of  the  erookf  the  p^  the  theep,  and  the 
hdif  which  it  is  not  neoessanr  to  bring  forward  to 
notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is  selection,  emd  he  ought 
to  show  the  beauties  without  the  grossness  of  the 
country  life.  His  stanza  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  "  Despairing  Shep* 
herd."  ^  ^       ^ 

In  the  first  part  are  two  passages,  to  which  if 
any  mind  demes  its  sympatny,  it  has  no  acquaint- 
ance with  love  or  nature. 

I  priz»d  erenr  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  plea^M  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 
When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego. 

What  anguish  I  felt  in  my  heart : 
Yet  I  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 

>Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart 
She  gaz*d,  as  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardjy  discern  ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 
I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

In  tlie  second  tlus  passage  has  its  prettinesa, 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former: — 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  haTe  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  bread  j 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  Hwas  a  barbarous  deed ; 
For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  aTerr*d, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young ; 
And  I  loT^herthe  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common-placea  of 
amorous  poetry  with  some  address: — 
*Tis  his  with  mock'passions  to  glow! 

*Tis  his  in  smooth  ules  to  unfold, 

How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold ; 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain, 
With  the  notes  of  thid  charmer  to  vie 

How  they  rary  their  accents  in  vain. 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  thia  na- 
tural strain  of  Hope : — 

Alas  !  from  the  day  that  we  met. 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes, 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repose  ? 

Yet  Time  may  diminish  the  pain : 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree. 
Which  I  reard  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  Levities  are  by  their  title  exempted  from 
the  severities  of  criticism ;  yet  it  may  be  remark- 
ed in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour  is  sometimes 
gross,  and  seldom  sprightly. 

Of  the  moral  poems,  the  first  is  "  The  Choice 
of  Hercules,**  from  Xenophon.  The  nombers 
are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant,  and  the  thoughts 
just ;  but  something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be  wish- 
ed, which  it  might  have  had  by  brevity  and  com- 
pression. His  "Fate  of  Debcacy**  nas  an  air 
of  gayety,  but  not  a  very  pointed  and  general 
moral.  His  blank  verses,  those  that  can  read 
them  may  probably  find  to  be  hke  the  blank 
verses  of  his  neighbours.  "Love  and  Honour** 
is  derived  from  the  old  ballad,  "Did  you  not  hear 
of  a  Spanish  Lady?**— I  wish  it  well  enough  to 
wish  it  were  in  rhyme. 

"The  School-Mistress,**  of  which  I  know  not 
what  clann  it  has  to  stand  among  the  moral 
works,  is  surely  the  most  pleasant  of  Shanstone't 
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*  As  mj  frreit  friend  It  now  b&cpuitf  the  iubjecL  of 
tuiufTiLphy.  IzihnTtM  h*  iftJiJ,  that,  ffrery  dmt  1  caUciI  upon 
Jtnrlintoii  durirfi:  ihi^  tiinf  t  wu  emfiloyed  In  coLlfletiiijc 
vatxhnl*T«iw  th^s  lif*  ^nJ  puMing  It  lo^bcr*  lie  itevef 
■NfTi^f  r^ri  iTii?  i<  mI'^pti  rt  WHtiovt  HIM  Mtuch  furs  Wall  JU  UlJri  : 
'vr       -'  rifUd^flMiiltPlr,    B«  tttf*  Is  iMOf 

ii  ]  I  n]M||IM|M^diB|,  wkMh  Jolin- 

3R 


ibaebftlor'i  dQgr««,  YouOff  woa  appointed  to 

\  ^€  La  Lin  omtiotL  Tata  \&  at  IcA^Lpo/a* 
&r  being  dcdicuied  in  Eii^sb  **^  To  t\\t 
10  of  the  Coilringtoa  Family."  Tf>  Hm:^ 
lie  »wp,  that  'VUo  ^oj  tmafoidably  fluDg 
I  a  ^Tifjiibrity,  l*j^  beiii|;  oblig^jj  lo  write  an 
1t!c  dediiJitory  ^  oid  of  ciL}nin]o>]^;>Ucc,  and 
i  n  one  was  novcr  pubiiahfd  l>c^»re  by  any 
«ttlhor  urtatCTor;  tli&L  this  prociSc^  ab^[vr  d 
thfini  fmni  any  qbligalioo  <>f  ppjuling -whskt  v.  iis 
lires^nted  to  Uiom;  aJul  ihni  tlic  boak  seller  agj- 
^ved  of  it,  because  it  tvoidd  iiiukc  people  btiir< , 
wa«  absurd  eiiougli,  and  p^jrfecily  nghU*' 

Of  Ihu  oratiun  (her«  ua  no  aiipcaiancc  In  hu 
own  cilitiof)  or  hia  works  i  mia  prefixed  to  an 
eilitiati  by  CufU  nad  T<jfjaoii,  1741,  w  a  leti^  r 
fevm  Yonn^  to  Curlb  »f  wc  may  crt-dlt  Curl  J, 
lkt*id  Deccmlicr  I  be  9tli,  1735,  u- herein  bo  snys, 
Ihiii  lit?  bits  dot  leisure  li>  review  wbat  be  for- 
iiief  ly  wfote,  and  adds,  '*  1  bave  not  tbe  *Epis[lc 
E  r  .rd  Ltttiftdown*;-'  iryou  n  itl  take  my  ^-^dvicc, 
E  V  .,  ii<]  bavo  you  omii  tLat,  and  tbf^  Omtion  on 
<-  ';<ii  jugboiii  I  think  tJiti  collection  uill  adl  bci- 
U\  ^viiboui  Uuin.'* 

lb'- re  tire  who  reUU,  tJmt,  wben  first  Youn^' 

&imd  lum^U'  Lndep^eot,  i3Jid  liic  own  nmater 

al  AU  SomIa^  b<!  was  not  the  orimmeitt  to  re  I  i- 

poti  ruid  morality  wKich  bci  afktw^atfb  became. 

Tbr  nutborilyof  bisfiitJbcr,  indeed ^  had  cejisc  d, 

wnw  l&AS  before,  by  his  de^ub  -,  atid  Yonn;^  wdj) 

#CirLiiia|]r  not  aahained  to  be  tmiiom^d  by  \hv, 

iiifiif!ni>u«  Wliarlonp    Bitt  %Vharton  befrlc^ndcd 

uig,  perhatWj  (he  poet,  aad  particularly 

'4edi;iB.    It  ?irtuuu!»  autboTs  must  be  jja- 

if^fji^cd  only  i>y  vurtnouA  jw^rs,  who  aball  pHJiU 

Ifacin  out  7 

Yfit  Pope  i<i  said  by  Ruff  bead  to  bave  loUl 
Watburiinf^  ibai  "Young  had  rnucb  of  a  euU 
Itfttc  ^{.^uijT^H.  thougb  without  common  Ben^c;  su 
"^li^kt  Lb  i^cnui-^  bating  noeuide,  was  pfifietually 
I  liable  to  dof^e^niii'ite  into  uomDosL  Tbis  mttdc 
'lilm  paa^  iL  /c^^A  ^li^  the  vport  of  pcur^i  i^nd 
poet?  ;  but  bia  bavin*  a  vers  CQod  heart  cimblpd 
him  to  vitppc^rt  the  clerical  cbonLctcr,  wbeu  ha 
^spufiod  it,  jiraiwilh  dec«ney,  and  aftenvarda 

Tiny  who  think  ill  of  Young's  moratlty  in 
the  rjrly  P'lrt  *»f  his  life,  may  perbapa  bt  HToj^g; 
bill  Tlritbit  could  not  ejr  in  liia  ojumon  ol' 
Vriiti|'4's  ivarmtli  and  ability  in  tbe  caiuse  of  rt- 
it»>ju.  TindAJ  uAed  to  »pend  much  of  bis  titnu 
Ml  goul»,  "  Tiie  other  boys,"  Boid  the  Atlie- 
**!  Bin  Eli  way  a.  oiiiw^ri  beeauso  I  alwaya 
ow  II  bffijrti  tbey  havii  iheir  arenmenia^  which 
1  baTK  rt^^c]  u  hundred  times ;  but  that  fclJow 
jf^nmf  ia  tijntLnually  [pestering  ma  with  50m©' 
pttf  of  bU  own^^*^^ 

^Alier  alb  Ttndal  and  the  censurpjv  of  Young 
*tfBay  be  recoiicileable.  Young  might,  for  two 
or  throe  yeara,  have  tried  tliat  kind  of  life,  in 
^llifll  bti  natuml  principloa  would  not  suffer 
luni  to  wallow  bng^  If  this  were  so,  be  has  left 
^hind  bim  not  only  his  e^idetice  in  favour  of 
Y^oe^  bjJi  th€}  potent  teatimooy  of  e:i|>eriencc 
A^inst  yier* 


We  ahall  soon  flfie  lb(it  one  of  his  edilie/st  pro- 
ductiona  was  more  serious  than  what  comei 
from  the  generality  of  uuflcd^d  poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  good  fortune  of 
Addison  to  the  "Poem  to  his  Majesty,"  pre- 
sented, with  a  copy  of  rersei,  to  Somers  j  and 
hoped  that  l.e  also  might  soar  to  wealth  and 
honour  cAi  wings  of  the  same  kind.  His  fint 
poetical  lli^^ht  was  when  Queen  Anne  called  up 
to  tbe  Houfte  of  Lords  the  sons  of  the  Earls  of 
Nortliamplon  and  Aylesbur}*,  and  added,  in  one 
day,  ten  others  to  the  number  of  peers.  In  order 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of  the 
new  lords,  be  published,  in  1712,  "An  Epistle 
to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Lord  Lana- 
downe."  In  tliis  composition  the  Poet  pouti 
out  his  panegyric  with  th^  extravagance  of  a 
younor  man,  who  thinks  Jus  present  stock  of 
wealth  will  never  be  exhaustedl. 

The  poem  seems  intended  also  to  recondle  the 
public  to  tJie  late  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to 
be  done  by  showmg  that  men  are  slain  in  wei^ 
and  that  m  peace  *<  harvests  wave,  and  Com* 
raerce  swells  her  sail.'*  If  this  be  humanity, 
for  which  he  meant  it,  is  it  politics  7  Another 
purpose  of  this  Epistle  appears  to  have  been,  to 
prepare  the  public  for  tbe  reception  of  some  tra 
gedy  he  might  have  in  hand.  His  Lordships 
patronage,  he  says,  will  not  let  him  "  repent  nis 
passion  for  the  stage  ;**  and  the  particular  praise 
bestowed  on  "Othello"  and  "Oroonoko**  looks 
as  if  some  such  character  as  2Uuiga  was  even 
then  in  contemplation.  The  affectkmate  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  his  fnend  Harrisim,  of  New 
College,  at  the  close  of  this  poem,  is  an  instance 
of  Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so  won- 
derfully 'some  time  ader^'ards  in  the  "Nighi 
Thoughts,"  of  making  the  pubhc  a  party  in  his 
private  sorrow. 

Should  justice  call  upon  you  to  oensnie  thie 
poem,  it  oii|rht  at  least  to  be  remembered  that 
ne  did  not  insert  it  in  his  works ;  and  that  in 
the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  seen,  he  advisee 
its  omission.  The  booksellers,  in  tbe  late  body 
of  English  Poetry,  shoidd  have  dbttinguished 
what  was  deltberatelv  rejected  by  the  respective 
authors.!  This  I  shall  be  careful  to  do  with 
regard  to  Young.  "I  think,"  says  he,  "the 
following  pieces  in  four  volumes  to  be  the  moet 
excusable  of  all  that  I  have  written  ;  and  I  wiiJi 
ItM  apolof^y  was  needful  for  these.  As  there  ie 
no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  piecee  beie 
republished  1  have  revised  ana  corrected,  and 
rendered  them  as  pardonable  as  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do." 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shot  only 
against  literary  sinners? 

When  Addison  published  "Cato,»»  in  1711^ 
Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixii^  to  it  a  io«» 
commendatory  copy  of  verses.  Tms  is  One  of 
the  pieces  wnicb  the  Author  of  the  "Night 
ThoughtB"  did  not  republish. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Poem  ««  <*«  Lmi 
Day,  Addison  did  not  return  Yonufa  compUp- 
ment;  but  "TheEn^hman"  of  October  2», 
I7J3,  which  was  probably  written  br  AddiK)n, 
speaks  handsomely  of  this  poem.  •*  The  Lgt^ 
Day,"  was  published  eoonafter  the  peace.  Thj 
vice-chancellor's  mprkMhtr,  for  it  was  printed 
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at  Oxford,  is  dated  March  the  19th,  1713.—  T  subject  of  a  tngedj  hj  Edmrnd  Simth.  wai 
From  the  ezordhim.  Young  appears  to  havi  wrought  into  a  tn^pedj  br  Rowei  The  dedxa> 
spent  some  time  on  the  composition  of  it  While  tion  d*  it  to  the  Countess  of  8ali»im?T  does  noi 
other  bards  "  with  Britain*s  hero  set  their  souif  appear  in  his  own  edition.  He  hope*  it  msj  be 
on  fire/*  he  draws,  he  says,  a  deeper  scene. —  ^  some  excuse  for  his  presumpOovu  tbat  the  sioiy 
Marlborough  had  been  considerod  by  Britain  as  could  not  have  been  read  withoot  thoosbts  of 
her  hero ;  but,  when  the  **  Lsst  Day  "  was  pub>  |  the  Counteps  of  Salisborr.  thooeh  it  baj  bea 
lished,  female  cabal  had  blasted  for  a  time  the  I  dedicated  to  another.  "To  heboid,"'  be  pro- 
laurels  of  Blenheim.  This  seriou.*;  poem  was  ceeds,  **  a  person  cnlif  virtuous,  stirs  in  «s  a  i 
finished  by  Young  as  early  as  17 iO,  before  he  ' 
was  thirty,  for  part  of  it  is  printed  in  the 
"Tatler."*  It  was  inscribed  to  the  Ctuccn,  in 
a  dedication,  which,  for  pome  roaron,  he  did  not 
admit  into  his  works.  It  tells  her,  that  his  onlj 
title  to  the  jn^cat  honour  he  now  does  himself,  h 

the  obligation  which  he  formerly  received  from  j  and  affections  converts  to  our  religion,  and  pro* 
her  royal  indulgence.  |  motcrs  of  our  duty."     His  flattery  wasas  reidt 

Of  this  obli^tion  nothini;  is  now  known,  un-    for  the  other  sex  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  least  as 
less  he  alluded  to  her  being  his  godmother.     He    well  adapted. 

it  said  indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a  settled  \  Aumist  the  27th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  Ui 
stipend  as  a  writer  for  the  court  In  Swift's  friend  Jervas,  tliat  he  is  just  arrived  from  Qi- 
•*  Rhapsody  on  Poetry"  are  these  lines,  speak-  ford  ;  that  ei'cry  one  is  much  concerned  for  tfat 
ing  of  the  court —  ^  Queen's  death,  but  that  no  panegyrics  are  read? 

?Cothing  like  friendship  bad 


dent  regret ;  to  behold  a  person  sniy  aniable  to 
the  sight,  warms  us  vrith  a  religious  indigiialioB ; 
but  to  turn  our  eyes  to  a  Countesv  nf  Salasbonr, 
gives  us  pleafureand  improvement:  it  works  a 
sort  of  miracle,  occasions  th<*  bias  of  oar  nature 
to  fall  off  from  sin,  and  makes  our  very 


Whence  Gay  was  bnnii^IiM  in  ilisirrare. 
Where  Tope  will  never  show  his  lace, 
Wher«  T —  raiisi  mrture  hia  invention 
To  flaner  knaves,  or  lose  hi-?  pension. 
That  Y— -  means  Youns:  5o?m«»  clear  from  four 
other  lines  in  the  same  poem  : 

Auend,  ye  Popes  and  V^Mnei  and  G«vs, 
And  lune  your  harps  and  strew  your  twivs ; 
Your  pauic^yrics  here  provide  ; 
Tou  cannoc  err  on  flattery's  *»iJe. 


Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty,  that  Y  ounff 
was  a  pensioner?     In  all  mo<lom  periods  of  this 

country,  have  not  the  writers  on  one  side  been  re-    p        r^  ^rr.     j-  •  .  ..  ^^ 

fularly  called  hirelings,  and  on  the  other  patriots?    •^j:«^"*'^"-     Jo  discover,  at  the  ve.T  oiiset  of 

Of  the  dedication  tin*  complexion  is  cloarlv  ,  *  ^'^r'^'^r  »  reign,  that  the  sods  bless  his  new 


yet  for  tlio  King. 

yet  taken  place  bctwe*»n  Pope  and  Young ;  for, 

\  soon  aft'T  Ihe  event  which  Pope  mentioBi^ 
Yonnir  published  a  ponn  on  the  Clneen*s  death, 
and  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  It 
is  inscribed  to  Addison,  then  secretarr  to  the 
lords  justices.  Whatever  were  the  obligatkiai 
which  he  had  formeriy  received  from  Anne,  tbt 

'  Poet  appears  to  aim  at  something  of  the  saat 
sort  from  George.  Of  the  poem  the  intentioo 
?eems  to  have  ho'^n,  to  show  that  he  had  tfas 
?ame  extravagant  strain  of  praise  for  a  King  as 


political.  It  ppcaks  in  tho  hiniu^Pt  terms  of  the 
late  peace;  it  invo:^  her  Majesty  praise  indeed 
for  her  virtorini,  hut  ♦*Tys,  "that  the  Author  i? 
more  pleasr.l  to  ««^^  h.^r  ri«.^  from  thi«  lower 
world,  poarinrr  ahove  tlie  <!otn!«,  pa^-in.?  the 
first  and  SfHrond  heav.-ns,  aMsl  Iravinir  the  t'xed 
Stars  behind  her:  nor  will  lie  |f»«p  h  -p  there,  he 
•ays,  but  keep  hrr  still  in  view  throurrh  the 
boundless  spaces  on  th  •  otht  r  sidf  nf'  creation, 
in  her  ionmey  towards  <  tf-mal  bliss,  till  h'»  h'»- 
holds  the  hea'vrn  of  h  av.  n«  "P-n,  anrl  ang.l^  re- 
ceiving and  conveyiniz  h  r  .-!i!l  niwa -d  frnm  the 
Stretch  of  his  imagination,  w!':«:]i  iiro«  in  I.er 
pursuit,  and  fjlls  ha-  k  a-ain  t-.  .  arth. 

The  Q,u'»en  was  so-^n  cal!--d  aw.iv  fr-m  thi< 
lower  world,  to  a  plitc^  wh»T^  hurn'n   praise  .t 
hunrian  flatt.^rv-,  » v-n  k<^  ire-,-  mI   t:an  l>.is,  ar- 
of  little   cnn5*^oii?nre.     If  Vo-n::  ih 
dedication  contained  on!v  the  pr 
should  nor   hive  or>vft.wj  it  'y,\  ] 
he  eonsciois  of   i}  ^    oxaij^T 
Then  h?  sliou!,';  n..t  ha^••  w~rT»*- 
itself  iq  not  wjr^jont  a  •▼!  mo  ■ 
notwilbMan];  IT  th..  <..r.|..,.j 
Church  wa^i-w^aM-:.-  "hn.l  not 
The  "Last   L.,v.'   urrtt.p   \v 
much  approv»xi  hv  tS..  rv-^'<r^\ 

Before    the    Qn ^  :,'<    .^^n;•'^ 
Religion,  or  Vanquish,  li  l.,iv.' 
the  world.     This  [Xf-^m  m  toundr«.i 
cution  of  Lady  Jane  tir»^v,  h:i,!  ii - 
Lord  Guildtoril,   1354.  a   <•. 


"ii:nt  f:i.- 
•ith,  h^ 
V,-a^ 


raise  ot  t: 
'W  w.-k-\«. 

■li'  "1  ot'  j>,ir*v  ;  j 
•!!  !*.  The  po'm  i 
t  »uar..1.-  iv.liricQ.  I 
Th-^    TA-  th:t  ' 

y.  I  ^•:-wi.:,..] 

;'.  iavman.  wa«  i 
:mi.!  ::)oir  !"!>■,—•*.  i 

"  Tr-   tore-  ofi 

,"  was    S  -n;    into  | 

th     rx*-' 


1   t.>r  t  -     ' 


•  Not  in  ih? » 
9.  l7ia~C. 


Tatkr."*  bm  im  thf  ••  r.<q.r«i«n.**  \Uy 


subjects  in  such  a  Kinir,  is  something  more  than 
praise.  Neither  was  this  decmrd  one  of  h«s 
rxnisnhU  purrs.  Wr  do  not  tin<l  it  in  his  works. 
"^  omiijV  father  hid  bi  en  well  r.cqiiainted  with 
Ladv  Anne  Wharton,  tlie  nrst  wifr-  i.if  Thrri,.:* 
Wharton,  I'so.  nrt-rMar«:-  Marquis  of  "Whr.r- 
[on :  a  lady  c«  h-hraf'"!  tor  her  p»>etical  talents 
hy  F>nrn'*t  and  by  V.'nMer. 

To  the  Dean  of  Sanim's  visitation  sermon, 

ilready  m^'ntioned,  w_r»^  added  !=o:ne  verses  *'bv 

thrit  e\-.-Hent  fvT.'tess  ^Jrs.    Anne   Wharton," 

■u>on  ir<:  beinn  tr^nslatetl  into  Ensrlish,  at  the 

:istr.nr.-   of    WaMcr.    by    Atwood.  "    Wharton, 

;,»>.--  h'^  !>■  rrnv-  e-inobled,  di<i  not  droo  f-ie  son 

•  t'  bi<  '.'1  fri' ni.     In  him,  dnrinj  the  sliort  time 

be  h\>-r,  ^'on:>nr  f-.i-n .^  a  patron,  and  in  his  di»- 

•:obite  (i  c,  .'TiHart  a  tri.  nd  and  a  comi>anion. — 

T!-  >Ti'rp,i^  ,?:,..]  iri  A^ril,  1713.     In  the  be- 

I  rrj.j.,:,,..  ,-f"  th'-  p.  \>  N-^-^r  f!ie  yoiintr  Marquis  sK 

;  o!it  ii;».  -1  Iiw  rr:iv«  1«.  tVom  Which  he  returned  in 

I  pb.vit  a  Tw.'h.  «non'    .     The  beginning  of  1717 

carri»-.i  liim  to  InA-xix  .  -.   w  here,  says  the  Bio<rr»- 

iv  :?».  "-^n  t^.^  -.or^'ot'  hi«  extraordinary  quall- 

j  t'»s  »i.  '„j,.i  i\,.  },.,nonr  done  him  t»f  l>ein£  ad- 

I  Mrrted.  tbonizh  nnd-r  nrr*^,  to  tako  his  5,>at  in  the 

!  lloi:^-  o'T..-.  -•>." 

i      U  ♦h  thi<  i»*ib  .vnv  ehanieter.  it  i«»  not  unlikelv 

'  ^'"""n^  r"T  '"  ''  ^  '  J'-  '^nd.     From  hi«  lett^ 

to  I.v»nnls.vi  ,.M  •••  '"nn.i!  Conit»ositTon,'' it  is 

i  •  ar  b  '  was,  ..:  so,.,.-  jv^,^^  ,.r  j,;,  jjjv   in  that 

^  "^ '."  sav>  h*'.  in  that  btter, 

•  '*  1  r»nd  other*  were  takinf 

,,...,  '  ^'  ^-'x.  nl.»otii  a  n»il  •  out  of 

nuh.m,  h.'  st.piv.:  >;;,.  r  ;   wepass.xl  c«  ;  but 
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i.'a.!.  .I'i'v  ' '<r'>iirt>i'ii  lifiiil 
■';.  ,*^  '  :..;  If-,  in  Ihc  IH'.\1  (:iiil|ili-t, 


.;  w.:..i- :  •.  u  ri->  •  '•■-  -^  ■<*■'  I'll  iix'- 
.  .   ■  ■      Ml.;    '..'.'i  i''ii'ijji*lli' r,  .iiiil  j'.i^<  n  i:* 
•  ;    :.!.._.  ^r 'it  fin-  l.i<l\  >vlui!U  \  »»::: 
.     .  .7:.  .   ■■  .  !  ;j.:'l  iM-ili;!!!"* -Ihix. ;?   «.-.: 
.'-i'.  ■  r.!i/..i  I'fli''-  riilmr  liM-I'.v  .!. 
.  ..     -^■..■:,   ■•''11    \N  iirili-ll."    ^x.i-* 
.     .Tjr     .uifl  ill"*  ••>  vlli  iu»l  Jill  lV;'\ 
■     '--.1  .  ivlH-ri,   III  I  i  ".'S,   hi-  ;'..'.  ■..     • 
.    ,   ,.    ;i.i  . .'  iIi'Hi,  III"  jti»  ri\r.i  a  1" 
:.  .       ,  i!««'i-v  •  ,  lii.if  *' III*  in.»n  I  .i->  V-      » 
..1  *.»  ■  ■.-.■mI  I,  Inir  ,il  \.  lull  li.-  !    \-.-  »» 
,1    ,   .'  ',  ■  N,-  ii  ilih"  or  iiHi-\»-.  »•    '•    . 

.   ...•.  r..  -!-:il  •   ;«!    If,   .Uul  in    . 
..     ;i  I  I-,  ••!  Ilii'ik  i.io-l  K-Ui'/.    ...     - 

1      l',     Illnl       yl\*':i     \lt"-'      .1  ' 

•  ■.  I     .«   ■.      |..iH:'.'iiii;'  .i!  !  '." 

rl-!  u.i.,  II   I  i-rar  mri»»<ii  .',  .    - 

I    •■'     .-.jiiii"  p.t  .  I  »  1  .il»"  ■  •  ^ 

■  •  ;!   i  .»rill\  il!'\'-"  .'II  ;•^  . 

.  »«  'i  »:•  \t-.  H  'iiu'  I   ..r  I.  ■      **      •  ■    " 

1    iii'i'p'lif,  l!u'  .i\v'"x  .1   »'.  »»      ■   *«        ^ 


"ft*,-     i^anufiil  fifcbt>  cf  -  Tins  Birth  oi"  Lnw^ 

-  -rjvm  in»ttrv.  wrji  :*>•  aiitimrrn  "  (iui  poctn 

-'-   ■"'•*-    a  1  iiTL*  s-ih'er*  ro  hiintinrsist,  wincr 

--!:*.      i*--  iiiAok*  K»r  way  rci  pmriTmoi.r.-  an. 

-"'  :.-^     uiii  'iia:  «L*  r?*ainy  :i  •tiilii'iii  ^uimiraijo. 

■•    .^  ic'lj^r'*  iuruJv:  bit  imitirs    'n»r  th\(»iif> 

■_   :   i*"..— '..:'•  r.'-»'«  with  hif  runliurr's  r»»lalioni!." 

'    :.-     .:  .- -.-i".  .-.li  n-.!  lead  Vor.ui;T  to  prel'ei- 

..-ni-  .r  *!,  .•.»ii:iiiif'* ;  but  was  rhtro  not  ^ou3<^- 

::..•:    :.ii      -mrtrifrs.^  iii   the  riallvry  %\hi<r^    b* 

■ir.;*-»-ii»r^  Ti.rrH    h*»r  ami  Ikt  .^ister  l'nM»i-  tc 

»'''^       -I''  wifl  aJway4.  indL-od,  tau^it  bi  iini; 

■i-  -i'-^a;!1  1  mrrtf.  iliitilul  ailiiiiratioii  of  riches  . 

.•XT  :>:.-•  7  I'oiincr,  though  noarly  related  lo  Pw^ 

:u:    \r,  ronupxion'  with    her  whoui    Piato 

..;i..  '-  'j.T  v.ijthpr  of  L<i%i*.     Thiit  ho  cuuld  noi 

«■  -r  '  ■.r..r..iin  of  b^inff  rf -luted  to  Poverty  b|<;>e3i>= 

7^1.*  %  r.'-.Ti  ^hf;  Ir^'qut-nt  loiintie-)  whicTi  hi?  ffrir- 

*.•  .':•-  -•  ■■  f,.v!.',  jiijil  tiMiii  the  iv<»al;h  which  ht  jcf. 

.' r;infi  fi.Tii.     By  "'Jlir  I'nivcr^al   Passion"  ht 

■  'i  II.-' tl    n<>   \iilf;:ir  fortunr,    iiji>ri'  ilian    three 

•  t«'i-..^n'f  p')iiii«!-«.      A    (-ori.»i(ivrnl)le    Mun    iad 

a!.'»;i'ly 'i-i.ii  .'-uaJlowrd   up  in   th#»  .Soutli   >««. 

F''*r  ihw  lo-j  IIP  tfM)k  lh»*  Vfi«;:i*iMno  of  an  a'j'Jirr. 

It.n  rnij^^'  lunkc.-*  j><)rli*al  uso  more  than  wnfo: 

n  ."^ii'ifli  S<ji  (ircaiii. 

It  is  r-lutrd  hv  Mr.  Spnice  in  his  IVianusrrlpl 
Aii4'i»h»if'H,  on  thi»  niit)i<'rity  of  Mr.  Ilawiinson, 
rhat  V<»un^',  11)11  »n  ihr  pul»!KMlir>n  of  hi.*  "Uni- 
V|r>al  TusHhui,"  p'teivoi!  tVi'in  the  Dnko  rf 
'irnrtiiTi  two  tlioii-iiml  poiind.-*,  and  that,  when 
•iiH-  ol' h'w  I'ririuls  rxoLiiiis.s^  "Two  thnuj?and 
|»iuniN  for  :i  poim !"  h-.-  -.  id  »•.  w r.>  tiie  bo:«t  bar- 
£;ain  In*  ixtr  uku'i'  ii  ir<  i:fc\  tor  iho  poem  waf 
worth  toTir  ilioiisan-i. 

This  >tory  mo.v  ;.,•  ..:■.:.• :  . .;:  -  *,  ,„s  to  hive 
him  iti.-.el  !  o:'.  :  .  :.  ,  ..^wor«  of  Loid 
»hUi;h!r>    .•;...:   >-     y    .     ,     S..--:-v    ::■«    >vrn-.Pr*4 
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rlOinn>nM^fw^  the  increase  and  IbeencoungemeDt 
oftheMamen;  that  they  might  be  "« inriied,  r»- 
tiier  than  compelled  by  fbrce  and  Tioleocc,  to 
enter  mto  the  service  of  their  country  ;**  a  plan 
"wluch  humanity  muat  lament  that  policy  has 
■at  even  yet  been  ablo  or  willing  to  carry  into 
otion.  Prefixed  to  the  origiMl  publication 
)  an  <*  Ode  to  the  Kin^,  Pater  Patrie,"  and 
an  "  Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry."  It  is  but  justice 
to  confess,  that  no  preserved  neither  of  them ; 
and  that  the  Ode  it** elf,  which  in  the  first  edition, 
«nd  in  the  last,  consists  of  scvcnty-thrce  stanzas, 
Im  the  Author's  o^^•n  edition  is  reduced  to  forty- 
Bine.  Among  the  omitted  passages  is  a  **  WisK,*^ 
that  concluded  tlic  po'Jin,  which  few  would  have 
•uspected  Yonni;  of  fonning  :  and  of  which,  few, 
after  having  fonncd  it,  would  confess  something 
like  their  shame  by  suppression. 
'  It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  Author's 
«oinion,  that  he  entitled  the  poem,  '*  Ocean,  an 
'fm.  Concluding  with  a  Wislu"  This  wish 
consists  of  thirteen  stanzas.  The  first  runs  thus : 

O  m^j  I  st^ai 

Along  the  vaie 
Of  humble  life  <iecure  from  foes ! 

My  fricnu  sincere, 
'  My  judgment  clear, 

And  gentle  ba:iinoi»s  my  repose ! 

The  three  last  stanzas  arc  not  more  remark- 
^le  for  just  rhymes:  but,  altogether,  they  will 
.  anka  rather  a  curious  page  in  the  life  of  Young : 

Prophetic  Mhcme^, 

And  i^'oMen  dreamei, 
May  I,  UJisanifuine,  caM  avray  ! 

lUve  what  /  hate. 

And  lire,  not  /eave, 
Enamoured  c»f  the  present  day ! 

My  hours  my  own  ! 

Mr  fkuUs  unknown  I 
My  chief  revenue  in  content ! 

Then  leave  one  beam 

Of  honest  fame/ 
And  scorn  the  labourM  monument  I 

Unhurt  my  urn 

Till  that  great  turn 
When  mli^hty  Nature's  self  shall  die, 

Time  cease  to  flide. 

With  human  pride, 
Sunk  In  the  ocean  of  eternity ! 

.It  b  whimsical,  that  he,  who  was  soon  to  bid 

Mien  to  rhyme,  should  fix  upon  a  measure  in 

,  vlucb  r!iyme  abounds  even  to  satiety.     Of  this 


y 


The  Donhera  blMC» 

The  shatter*d  nsst, 
Thasyrt,  ike  whirlpool,  and  the  rock, 

Ths  brtakiiif  spoiu, 

TIm  star*  gmu  out. 
The  boillof  atreifbi,  the  moastor*s  shock 

But  would  the  English  poets  fill  qoite  so  many 
volumes,  if  all  their  productions  were  to  be  trieo, 
like  this,  by  an  elaborate  essay  on  each  particu* 
lar  species  of  jpoetiydof  which  they  exhibit  speci- 
mens? 

If  Youn;»  be  not  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  at  least  a 
critic  m  that  sort  of  poetry ;  and,  if  his  lyric 
poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it  was  first  proved  so 
by  his  own  criticism.    This  surely  is  candid. 

Milboum  was  styled  by  Pope  "  the  fairest  of 
critics,*'  only  because  he  exhibited  his  own  ver- 
sion of  Virgil  to  be  compared  with  Dryden's 
which  he  condemned,  and  with  which  every 
reader  had  it  not  otherwise  in  hb  power  to  com- 
pare it  Yoimg  was  surely  not  the  most  unfair 
of  poets  for  prraxing  to  a  lyric  composition  an 
Essay  on  Lyric  FoeUy,  so  just  and  impartial  as 
to  condemn  himself. 

We  shall  soon  come  to  a  work,  before  wtiich 
we  find  indeed  no  critical  essay,  but  whi<  Ji  db- 
dains  to  shrink  from  the  touchstone  of  the  se- 
verest critic ;  and  which  certainly,  as  I  remember* 
to  have  heard  you  say,  if  it  contain  some  of  the 
worst,  contains  also  some  of  the  best  things  in 
the  language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  "  Ocean,"  wlicn 
he  was  almost  fifty.  Young  entered  into  orders. 
In  April,  172S,*  not  long  after  he  hadputon  the 
gown,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Geor;ge  the 
Second. 

The  tragedy  of  "The  Brother»,»»  which  was 
already  in  rehearsal,  he  immediately  withdrew 
from  the  stage.  The  managers  resided  it  with 
some  reluctance  to  the  delicacy  of  the  new  cler- 
g3rman.  The  epilogue  to  "  The  Brothers,"  the 
only  appendage  to  any  of  his  three  plays  which 
he  added  himself,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind.  He  calls  it  an  historical  epilogue. 
Finding  that  "  Guilt's  dreadful  close  his  narrow 
scene  denied,"  he,  in  a  manner,  contmues  tiie 
tmgedy  in  the  epilogue,  and  relates  how  Rome 
revenged  the  shttdc  oif  Demetrius,  and  punished 
Perseus  "  for  this  night*8  deed." 

Of  Young's  taking  orders,  something  is  told 
by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places  the  ea- 
Hmess  ana  simplicity  of  the  Poet  m  a  ainsular 


'iMsaid,m  his  "Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,"  pre-    ""®      «r.^       f     , -i       •      r      .i.      ^     ^r 
Jbnd  to  the  pr>cm-"  Por  the  more  harm^y  like-    •jj?^     W^?"  he  dctcrmmed  on  the  chun^,  he 
wbe  I  chose  the  frequent  return  of  rhyme,  which 
4ud  me  under  great  difiicultics.    But  difficulties 
UWreroome,  give  grace  and  pleasure. 


Nor  can  I 

-tpacount  for  the  pleasure  of' rhyme  in  ffeneral  (of 
wllich  the  modems  ar«»  too  fonrl)  hut  from  this 

■tnith."    Yet  th'i  molcrn"*  siireiv  deserve  not 
noch  censure  for  their  fondness  o^what,  by  their 

%mmk  confession,  affords  pleasure,  and  abounds  in 
knnnony. 
The  next  paragraph  in  his  Essay  did  not  occur 

•fohim  whan  he  talked  of  "  that  ^reat  turn"  m 
Ihs  stanza  just  ouoted.  "  But  then  the  writer 
itrast  take  care  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 
That  is,  ho  must  make  rhyme  consist  with  as 
perfect  S'snse  and  expression,  as  could  be  expect- 
ed if  he  was  perfectly  {r,ie  from  tliat  shackle." 
.  Anotli'jr  part  of  thi*  Essay  will  convwt  the 
Mowing  stanza  of,  wliat  every  reader  wiU  dis- 
T  in  It,  "  iavoluntar}'  buriwquo." 


did  not  address  himself  to  Sherlock,  to  Atter- 
bury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  best  instructions  in  the- 
ology; but  to  Pope,  who,  in  a  youthful  frolic, 
advised  the  diligent  perusal  of  Thomas  Aqui< 


With  this  treasure  Youn^  retired  mun 
interruption  to  an  obscure  place  m  the  suburbs. 
His  poetical  guide  to  godUness  hearing  nothing 
of  him  during  half  a  year,  and  apprehending  ho 
might  have  carried  the  jest  too  lar,  sooght  after 
him,  and  found  him  just  in  time  to  prevent 
what  Ruffhead  calls  **  an  irretrievable  derange- 
ment" 

That  attachment  to  his  fayourite  study,  which 
made  hhn  think  a  noet  the  surest  guide  to  his 
new  profession,  left  him  little  doubt  whether 
poetry  was  the  surest  path  to  its  honours  and 

•  Davies.  In  bis  Ufe  of  Oarrick,  eave,  179^,  aad  Uwi 
it  was  pro Juced  UURj-three  year*  after.— C 
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^:^i^  lai^"  appftf  to  ahow  diat  bi 

HHsftM  n  k»  eve  for  the  gimiD^wQi 

^WfatoliBg.    LoveUoeorLoraaMMi 

toncten;  but  %  writer  diee  fltf 

•  iBBeef  whieli  he  onlj  gKrw  tfaa  nlM 
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Im^m^i  ^KCifv^T^  loa  orthe  Hector 
«BMi  «MA  3e«  ilMi  wt  apfitf  to  Ma  son. 
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igbt  Thoughts" 
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«»»  A^  ^  nu«f^  «bM  th^  veT«  writcen,  to 

qiiqa^rni%\  ^  to  !>e  a  fvHwr.^ttie  ''Nmlit 

v<W  ^<Sll]i  iwDedktelv  nfUr  tnc 

wi«  ^^41 .    The  firtt  '*  Niphlft  " 

_^  itt  lb#  biMlk*  of  Uie  Cgmpanjr  ofSta- 

Y:|i«L   T^flAMto'*Nl|H8ereii**uidiited 

JMiitoM^tm  Tiiwii^^iiiocit^ 


,  ^  Mtiafied  iritk  ] 

■DB^tf^ooBibiii  tfaetson'k  fife 

Lenuo^  tnreli  out  of  ito  ymi 
litf»  of  the  sol^  mod  telle  OS  of  lib  feme 
D  fbriNdden  hie  eoUflge  at  tefiud  fer  nMto 
haiiottr.    How  such  anecdotea,  were  thertnn^ 
t«nd  to  HustnUe  the  life  of  Young,  it  ia  notMif 
to  discover.    Was  the  son  of  the  Anther  of  the 
>  if M  fhou'rhts,''  indeed,  forbidden  hincoUM 
for  &  time,  at  one  of  the  univeraitiea?    Tao 
author  of  ^  Paradise  Lost,**  is  by  some  enppoedl 
to  have  been  disgracefully  ejected  from  the  otha 
From  juvenile  fullies  who  is  free  7     Bat,  whi^ 
erer  the  Bio^n^phia  chooses  to  relate,  the  eon  af 
Youn^  eatpericnced  no  disniisaioa  from  hie  col- 
lege eitJier  Itistinjir  or  temporary. 

Yet,  wftre  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a  eecond 
youth,  and  (o  leave  him  at  tlie  same  *wn#»  A» 
experience  of  that  which  is  past,  he  would  piob»> 
bly  snend  it  differently— who  would  not?— hi 
would  cr^ilainly  be  the  occasion  of  leee  uneaa- 
ness  to  his  fnther.  But,  from  the  aame  ezpe> 
rienc4?,  ho  wQuId  as  certainly,  in  the  aame  caa^ 
be  treatcil  differently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet:  poets,  with  rereiencebe 
tt  RDokt^n,  do  not  make  the  best  parcnta.  Fbncy 
and  ima^in alien  seldom  dei|rn  to  stoop  fiea 
thdr  heights ;  always  stoop  iin willingly  to  the 
!ow  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof  from  Tulgir 
life,  tliey  pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond  the  ken 
of  morlats,  m\d  descend  not  to  earth  but  wha 
coujpclicti  h^'  necessity.  The  pioee  of  oidinaiT 
occurroncc«  b  beneath  the  dignity  of  poeta. 

He  who  ifl  connected  with  the  Au^orof  &• 
"Ni^ht  Thoviphts,**  only  by  veneration  lor  the 
poet  and  iho  Christian,  may  be  allowed  to  eb- 
serv©,  Uiat  Young  is  one  of  thoee  conceninff 
whom,  as  TOu  remark  in  your  account  of  jlS> 
son.  It  is  pr^TOr  rather  to  sav  «« nothing  thatk 
&iae  than  all  that  is  true,"      '      -^*«««|l  *■»•- 


B«t  Uie  son  of  Young  wonU  almont  aooMi;  I 
Kiw«  pa«  for  a  Lomm,  thm  ae«  baMiSfto- 
DiiH  ai  thi-  fQcpmw  of  kit  fitOcea  mf  nrr 


kixiw^ 
diDil«<C 


Toinni. 


ApMilbmMwUi^irUiMjbtthoiic^t  bkae- 
aJble  ia  a  boy  tol»v«  eoaumtled  them,  it  is  mtnkf 
fnimworthj  in  a  man  to  iaaenl^  and  eettaialj 
■ot  only  annecMMaiyi  but  cniel  in  a  biogiaplier 

Of  tho  **Ki^t  TWmAtB/'  notwitlwCaiidins; 
iMur  Aatlioc*«  pvofiHmd  rettfemonty  all  are 
faweribed  to  gnat  dr  to  mwiay  namei.  He 
Ind  not  yet  weaned  himeelf  from  CAiis  and  dukee, 
fiom  tbe  epetken  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
lords  comnussioners  of  the  Treasary,  and  chan- 
oeDors  of  the  Exchequer.  In  **ftu^t  Eight" 
fte  politician  plainly  betrays  himself—— 

Think  no  poit  needful  that  demanda  a  knare : 
When  late  our  dvll  helm  was  ahifUAg  hands, 
go  p...  theufht :  think  hecter  If  you  can. 

Tet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  at  the  condusion 
«C  **  Night  Nine,"  weai^  peihaps  of  courting 
flartUy  patrons,  be  tells  his  soul, 


Thjpminm  he,  whose  <fiadeai  has  dropt 
Ten  nam  of  Hearen ;  eternity  thy  prise ; 
Aai  MSTe  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own. 

The  " Fourth  Nii^t"  was  addreased  by  '<a 
fltadi-indebted  Muse"  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Toiks^  now  Lord  Hardwicke.  who  meant  to 
tste  laid  the  Muse  under  still  greater  oblisa- 
dosy  by  the  Ihrmg  at  Shenfield,  m  Essex,  if  it 


The  *<Fint  Ni^"  eoodudes  with  this  pas- 

Ssrk,  theoiAi  aoChHnd,  like  thee,  Meomdee: 
Or  Mlkoa,  thee.    Ah!  could  I  reach  your  strain; 
Or  his  who  made  Meonfcks  our  own ! 
Maaiooheeong.    Immorul  man  I  sfair. 
-Ob,  had  he  prsst  tMs  theaie,  portaed  tae  track 
Which  OMs  oat  of  daiknass  into  day  I 
Oh,  had  he  mounted  on  his  wins  of  Are. 
"  laarM,  where  I  rink,  and  sunc  Immortal  man— 
■mt  had  k  Meet  mankind,  and  reecoed  sae  I 

To  the  Author  of  these  lines  was  dedicated, 
iB  1756,  the  first  Tolume  of  <<  An  Essay  on  the 
"Wiitings  and  Gknius  of  Pope,**  which  attempt- 
ed, whether  Justly  or  not,  to  pluck  from  Pope 
Us  **  Wing  of  Fire,**  and  toreduoe  him  toarank 
at  least  one  degree  lower  than  the  first  dass  of 
BngBsh  poets.  IfYoung  accepted  and  approred 
Ae  defication,  he  countenanced  this  attadi  upon 
tte  &Die  of  him  whom  he  invokes  as  hss  Muse. 

Fart  of  "paper-snaring**  Pope's  Third  Book 
«f  tibe  "  Odyssey,**  deposited  in  the  Museum,  is 
initten  upon  the  back  of  a  letter  signed  **R, 
TavnA"  which  is  clearly  the  handwriting  of 
<(«r  Yong.  The  letter,  dated  only  May  the 
flii  sesmi  obscure  I  but  taere  can  be  little  doubt 
thai  Am  ftiendsfaip  he  requests  was  a  Uteiary 
tfbe,  and  that  he  had  the  highest  literary  opinion 
•fPope^  The  request  was  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 

"•DBaaSu,  <'Mi^(he8d. 

"Haying  been  oflen  from  home,  I  know  not 
if  yon  haye  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on  me. 
Bat,  be  that  as  it  will,  I  much  want  that  mstance 
cf  your  firieadUiip  1  mentioned  in  my  last ;  a 
ftisodship  I  am  yary  sensibU  I  can  receive  from 
BO  one  but  yourself.  I  should  not  mge  this 
thing  so  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons ; 
nor  can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a 
^trifle  of  this  nature'  may  be  of  serious  moment 
lo  me ;  and  while  I  am  in  hopes  of  the  great  ad- 

^Teoryouradyieeaboatit,Ishannotbeso 

[  aa  to  maka  any  ftwlte  atop  witbont  it. 
S7 


I  know  you  are  much  enjgagad,  and  only  hope 
to  hear  of  you  at  your  entire Iwire. 
*I  ani,  sir,  your  most  fldthfiif 

'^And  obedient  servant, 

"E.  Touno.** 

Kay,  even  after  Pope^s  death,  he  says,  m 
« Night  Seven,"         ^       '  ^"^ 

Fope^  who  conld'at  make  Immortals,  art  thou  dead  t 
Either  the  «<  Essay,**  then,  waa  dedicated  to 
a  patron  who  disapproyed  its  doctrine,  wlueh  I 
havn  treen  told  by  the  author  was  not  the  casa, 
or  Young  appears,  in  his  old  age,  to  have  bar- 
ter^, for  a  dedication,  an  opinion  entertained  of 
his  friend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  he 
must  have  been  best  able  to  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three 
short  passages,  which  stand  almost  together  in 
''Nt^ht  Four,**  should  not  be  ezcludedT  They 
aflbril  a  picture  by  his  own  hand,  from  the  study 
of  which  my  residerB  may  chooee  to  form  thev 
own  epinioo  of  tho  features  of  his  mind,  and  the 
complexioa  of  his  life. 

Ah  me !  tbe  dSre  aflbet 
or  Jolteilnff  here,  of  death  defrauded  long ; 
Of  old  so  rradovs  (and  let  that  solBce) 
Mjf  verp  MaaUr  kmow  «•«  noU 
t^B  been  so  long  remembered  I*m  for^^ 

• 
WHen  In  hfs  eomilers*  ears  I  pour  m  j  plaint, 
Th«y  clrtnk  fc  as  the  Neetar  of  the  Great ; 
Aod  M|ueeie  ray  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-uonrow 

e 
Twlu  tokl  the  period  spent  on  stnbbom  Troy, 
Court-lhTOtir,  yet  untaken,  I6eet>gf. 

If  (hla  tong  IWes,  Poeterlty  shall  know 
Ooe^  though  in  Brkain  bom,  wkh  courtiers  bred 
Who  Lhouf  ht  e*en  gokl  might  oome  a  day  too  late  f 
Nor  Oh  his  snbde  death-bed  plann'd  hie  eeheme 
For  rmure  vacancies  ia  church  or  state. 

Deduct  from  the  writer's  age  "twice  told  ftm 
period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy,**  and  yon  will 
it]  II  4eaye  him  more  than  forty  when  he  sat 
down  to  the  miserable  siege  of  court  fayour^*- 
He  faas  before  told  us 

A  fool  at  forty  b  a  fbol  indeed. 

AA^er  aD,  the  siege  seems  to  have  been  raisec 
onl?  In  consequence  of  vdiat  the  general  thoiygKt 
bifl""doath-bed.»» 

By  these  extraordinary  poems,  written  aftar 
ho  WQR  mxty,  of  wluch  I  have  been  led  to  say  ao 
mucht  I  hope,  by  the  wish  of  doing[  justice  to  tha 
liYin^  and  me  dead,  it  was  the  desire  of  Young 
to  be  principally  known.  He  entitled  the  ibnr 
volumes  which  he  published  himself,  ''Tha 
AVork^  of  the  Author  of  the  Night  Thooghfa.*" 
While  it  is  remembered  that  from  these  fie  as- 
eluded  many  of  hia  writings,  let  it  not  be  finw 
got  ten  that  the  Rjected  pieces  contained  nething 
nrejudiisial  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  or  of  xsfigleD. 
Were  every  thing  that  Young  ever  wttrte  to  be 
cmbJiiihed,  ne  would  only  appear,  perhaps,  hk  a 
ic«a  respectable  light  as  a  poet,  and  mora  d»i 
dpicablo  as  a  dedicator  8  hevrouldnotpasslbra 
worae  Christian,  or  ior  a  worse  man.  TUf 
enviable  praise  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be 
cUJme4  by  every  writer  7  His  do&atioas,  alter 
all,  he  had  peihaps  no  right  to  suppress.  They 
^\\  I  i»elievo,speak,notalitUetothe  awdkof 
hia  gTxIitode,  of  favours  received  j  and  Il^oy 
not  whetliarthaanthor,whohasoaee  r 


pwfartad  ftn  uknowladgiiMiit  of  a  ^toot,  iliomtd 
not  «lwa}«  prinflt 

!•  it  to  :m  erefit  or  to  the  dueradit  of  Toatigr 
as  a  Doel,  Uuit  of  bb  *<  tTigt)!  TiMNmfals «  the 
FriNioi  wo  partieiilarly  fond? 

Of  the  '^Efntaph  on  Loid  Aohra^  Befto- 
cferky"  dated  1740,  all  I  knorw  ia,  th«t  I  Und  it 
in  the  late  bodjr  of  Engtish  poetry^  and  th^t  I 
am  Sony  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  farewell  wluch  lio  Bcf^m- 
ed  to  have  taken  in  the  <<N%ht  Ttiou^U''  of 
efenr  thinff  which  bore  the  le^t  reicmMftnce  to 
aamtioii,  he  dipped  again  in  politico.  In  174& 
lie  wrote  "  ReiecCions  on  the  Ptablic  Sitiiatioxi 
of  ^eKittffdon,  addieaeed  to  the  Dtiite  of  ^ew* 
castle  ;**  indignant,  ae  It  appears,  to  behold 

— «  pope-teed  Prtoeelbif  craw]  ulvirv^ 
AimT  vUhUe  eat-ufoatiy  wfch  Umsi  twordi  that  MApM 
Their  hanee  toeks  fer  wraHhtd  ejatninw. 
To  em  iUi  pesaas*  10  the  Bridih  thrvee. 

Thb  poHtieal  poem  ateht  be  callod  a  "Klght 
Thought*'  Indeed  it  was  orifhiallf  pfhiMiia 
the  oonclnslori  of  the  *«Nwfat  lliongHts,**  tiioagh 
he  did  not  gather  it  with  hie  oth<>r  warkji. 

Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Howe's 
«  Deroiit  MeditatJons'*  is  a  Lrtier  from  Vouq^ 
dated  Jan.  19,  1751.  addraaned  to  ArchibaJd 
Macauly,  EsqL  thanking  hh  i  T  r  tho  boc^ 
which  faie  says  ne  shall  **  nevei  ^  out  of  hii 

reach;  forajgreater  demoneti^UorL  jf  a 
head  and  a  aneere  heart  he  nearer  saw*** 

In  1763^  when  «<The  Broth^-rs"  had  bin  ^ 
liim  abore  thirty  yearS|  it  appeared  upoTi  t]i« 
sta^re.  Ifany  pertof  hisibrtuni?  had  bcH^n  ac- 
quired by  8er\'ility  of  adulation ^  lie  now  detei> 
mined  to  deduct  irom  it  no  inconaideraUo  aum^ 
as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  tb«  Propesietioa  of 
the  Goepel.  To  this  snm  he  hop<^d  the  profits 
of  "The  Brothers"  would  amounL  In  Ma 
calculation  he  was  deceived  *  bat  by  the  b&d 
succeae  of  his  play  the  Sodetj  waa  not  a  Ivacr. 
The  Author  made  up  the  sum  he  on;^naLIy  in- 
tended, which  was  a  thousand  poands,  fronebis 
own  pocket 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  was 
a  prose  publication,  entitled  "The  Centaur  not 
Fabulous,  in  Six  Letters  to  n.  Friend,  on  the 
Life  in  Vogue."  Tlic  conclusion  is  datrd  No- 
vember 29,  17S1.  In  the  third  Letter  ts  de- 
scribed the  death-bed  of  the  "finjj  young,  noble, 
ingenious,  accomplished,  and  most  wretched 
Altamonf  His  last  words  u  er<* — **  M  y  prin- 
ciples have  poisoned  my  friend,  my  eitravitganct^ 
has  beggared  my  boy,  my  unkindnesa  has  taar^ 
dered  my  wife."  Eitiicr  Altaniont  oftd  Lorenzo 
were  the  twin  production  of  fnncy,  or  Young 
was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two  rhnnteters 
who  bore  no  little  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
perfection  of  wickedness.  Repent  has  been  ao- 
CQstoraod  to  call  Altamont  Lord  Ku^toft 

**The  CMd  Man^s  Relapse,**  wcBBoned  by  an 
Epistle  to  Wa]pt>le,  if  written  t^  Young,  wtrich 
I  much  doubt,  must  have  been  written  very  late 
in  life.  It  has  been  seen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mis- 
cellany  published  thirty  years  b^^foie  his  dearh. 
In  1758,  he  exhibited  "The  Old  Man's  Re- 
iapee  **  in  more  than  words,  by  aijain  bocoming 
a  dedicator,  and  pubUahing a  sermon  addressed  to 
the  Km^. 

The  hvcly  I^etterin  protM,  ••On  Original  Com- 
poaition,**  addressed  to  Riclianlficqi,  Uie  anthoi 
of  "Clarissa,**  appeared  fa>  176&.    Tfeo«gh  bi  t 


deepair  **«f  hltiakii^  through  the  fitfZKv  ob«t!r«» 
tions  of  age  and  nfe'i  trvcumbent  riood,  inlif 
that  ftow  m  tbonght  fttid  brightni'SB  of  rxprw* 
eion  which  subjeeti  in  polite  i^nirc  f*  yi?t  a  it 
more  like  tJie  production  of  untaniei^^  unbridlti 
yoaih,  than  of  jsdod  fooretrore,  £c*fno  ^enn* 
fold  Volumes  pul  him  in  mind  of  DTid't  scrreft* 
fold  ebanneb  of  the  Kik  £t  the  coi>flagnti<ii  e 

■oadJi  itpten 
r  arT^^lenia  toeaoif  aepeem  iAm  fluoitnt  Ttthi. 

Such  leadcp  labours  are  like  Ljcur^i^'«  imu| 
monoy.  Hhhkh  are  m  much  leee  in  vaiu#  Ui«n  in 
bulk,  that  it  required  bams  for  stfoni;  hoite^ 
and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  iWe  hundnra  poicnla, 
ir  tiicm  k  a  famine  of  kiV'entiD&  in  tht  Itad, 
we  mufit  tnivyl^  he  saja,  tika  JoBt^pU't  brf-tKrc»^ 
fmr  for  food  ;  we  must  liait  the  it-moCc  and  rid»( 
anrient^  But  an  inventive  genius  maj  sifcW 
itay  at  home  ;  that,  tike  the  widow's  f  ropt,  ia{ 
divHidy  replemshed  from  within,  and  afTozdfi  us 
a  inii«cu1o«i  dcltgbL  He  aeks  why  it  abOitld 
seem  atlofotbar  hnpoa«hl%  that  H  eav«!ii*s  West 
oditioDs  of  the  human  mipd  may  be  the  sMst 
concct  and  fahrT  and  Joiwoiiy  be  tells  us^  was 
very  leamedf  aa  Samion  was  very  sEronf,  to  Ufi 
hurt,  i'lind  to  the  nature  of  tmgajy,  ba 
down  all  aadqui^  on  bis  hc«d,  and  binied, 


la  tlda  *<CB]^B  Ineymbetir  cloudy"  or  *<ttit 
flo^en  obstructions  of  age  I*'  _  ^ 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  eerenly  oensnnif  ft| 
btB  "fall  from  BomerV  nueabem,  frt^  as  alv 
loHy  and  haniMiueai  an  the  ipbert-?,  into  child- 
ish shacklea  and  tinkling  mfOndfi  ;  for  puitin«f 
AchiNe*  into  petUcojits  a  seoond  tiia*? ;"  hut  w  - 
ate  told  that  the  dying  swab  talked  over  uti  »pic 
plan  with  Youa|  a  few  weeks  beforo  his  decease^ 

Young's  drief  inducement  to  write  this  T 
vras,  as  ho  confeascft,  that  be  might  < 
menial  marble  to  the  memory  of  an  old  iiiead. 
He,  who  emplnjed  hia  pioua  p^n  Ibr  nltnosl  Qift 
bit  time  in  tkus  doing  jU5tit^  to  the  eiemplaij 
death^bed  of  Addison,  might  probably,  at  dis 
elosE?  of  hh  own  lift;,  dlbrd  no  unuWal  kanft 
for  the  dee  the  of  otheuiR. 

In  the  posUcripL  he  writes  to  R*<^b«wWti^ 
that  he  will  see  in  his  next  bow  far  Addiaoo  ii 
an  original.    Out  no  other  letter  appeaia. 

The  few  lines  which  stand  in  iho  last  edllioii, 
as  "  sent  by  Lord  Mel  combe  to  Dr.  Younig,  aol 
long  bpfore  his  Lord^biip^d  death,"  were  indeed 
so  flt^nt,  but  were  only  an  introduction  to  what 
WAS  there  meant  by  -^The  Muse's  latest  SparL*' 
The  poem  is  neccsitary,  whatorer  may  Be  its 
merit,  since  the  Preface  to  it  La  alread^f  pdntodi^ 
Lord  Melcombe  callod  his  Tujsculum  *'La 
Trappe." 

tawK  thr  coctntrr,  wfib  h  w^n^ 
mm-  Wkb  too  Intense  «  ru-o, 

Tluiit  Ju  ruin  ihdst  i>o[  dhan. 

Karr*i  oeiuiit^t  Flattery's  praxis, 
w\^  fljisioT^d  indite  re  nee  tIww  ; 

l««ni  ts  trmad  lifp^a  fTarije^r«qa  raaat* 
Whh  tinwriiig  VlrtQs^a  cJbw. 

Void  of  feUT^nf  deslrf  and  ftaj-, 
LlA'B  wfdft  oi^r:an  Lru#[  no  mora  j 

Strifve  ikj  litile  ti^rJc  t^  ^t«r 
Willi  tba  Lid4|  biu  nenLr  tha  abors* 

The«pT«p«T^,  ttiT  rbflitrti'd  sail 
BhalJ,  whii<Bi>r  Uic  wiodt  lriciefls% 

Sdiln|  earh  frt^ikMia  fata, 
WaH  lh«a  ai  tbe  f^  grffava. 


rotma. 


Ml 


Ktep  }hf  eoiMcieBce  irom  oifonee. 

And  tempestuous  puaions  flree, 
So,  when  thou  art  caird  from  hence, 

KAij  shall  thy  psifoa^s  be ; 

Easy  shall  chy  pnMa^e  be, 

Cheerful  thy  allotted  stay. 
Short  th«  account  Hwizt  Ood  and  ihm  | 

Ucipe  shall  oieet  thee  on  the  way : 

Truth  shall  lead  thee  to  the  gace^ 

Mercy's  self  shall  let  thee  in, 
Where  Us  nevcr-chanfflng  state, 

Full  perftctlon  shallbegin. 

The  poem  was  accompanied  by  a  letter. 

**  La  Trappe,  the  %7th  •J  OeL  1761. 
"  Dear  Sir. 

'*  Yov  seemed  to  like  the  ode  I  sent  you  ftir 
your  amusement :  I  now  send  it  you  as  a  pro- 
sent  If  you  please  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  wil- 
ling that  our  friendship  should  be  known  w\wn 
we  are  ^one,  you  will  be  pleased  to  leave  tbisi 
among  those  of  your  own  papers  that  may  po?^ 
flibW  see  the  liglu  by  a  posthumous  publication. 
Ooa  send  us  healtli  while  we  stay,  and  an  eafi) 


'^MydearDr.  Yonng, 

**  Youn,  most  cordially, 

^  Mblcombb." 

In  1762,  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Young 
published  "  Resignation."  Notwithstanding  tl]^ 
manner  in  which  it  was  really  forced  from  hitn 
by  the  world,  criticism  has  treated  it  with  no 
common  seTerity.  If  it  shall  be  thouglit  not  in 
deserve  the  highest  praise,  on  the  other  side  'kf 
fiMirscore,  by  whom,  except  by  Newton  and  by 
Waller,  has  praise  been  merited  7 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  oi" 
Shakspeare,  I  am  indebted  for  the  history  <jf 
•*  Resignation."  Observing  that  Mrs.  Boscawexi , 
in  tbe  midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  admi- 
ral, derived  consolation  from  the  perusal  of  the 
•'Night  Thoughts,"  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  i 
visit  to  the  Author.  From  conversing  with 
Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen  derived  still  further  con- 
»olatioo  :  and  to  that  visit  she  and  the  world 
were  indebted  for  this  poem.  It  complimcn:^ 
Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  following  lines ; 

Yet  write  I  must.    A  lady  sues : 

How  shameful  her  reque« ! 
My  braiu  in  labour  with  dull  rhyme, 

Hers  teeming  whh  the  best 

And  again— 

jtod  friend  you  have,  and  I  the  same. 

Whose  prudent,  sofl  address, 
Witt  bring  to  life  those  healing  thoughts 

Which  died  In  your  d^atress. 

Thai  friend,  the  spirit  of  thy  theme 

Eitracting  for  your  ease, 
Will  leave  lo  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 

Too  common  ;  such  as  these. 

By  the  same  lady  I  was  enabled  to  say,  in  h<i^r 
own  words,  that  Young's  unbounded  genius  aji- 
peared  to  greater  advantage  in  the  companioTt 
than  even  in  the  author ;  that  the  Christian  vrn^ 
in  htm  a  eharacter  still  more  inspired,  more  en- 
raptured, more  sublime,  than  the  poet;  and  that, 
in  his  ordinary  conversation, 

-letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high 
He  drew  bis  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

Notwithstanding  Young  had  said,  in  hi>^ 
*  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition,"  th  U 
**blaiiK  verse  is  verse  unfdilen,  uncurst;  vers<.^ 
vfcLiimed,  re-enthroned  in  the  tme  language  of 


the  gods:"  notwithctanding  he  administered 
consolation  to  his  own  grief  in  this  immortal  Ian- 
gusge,  Mrs.  Boscawen  was  comforted  in  rhyme. 
While  the  poet  and  the  Christian  were  ap{>ly- 
ing  this  comfort.  Young  had  himself  occasion 
for  comfort,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Richardson,  who  was  printing  the  former 
part  of  the  poem.  Of  Richardson's  death  he 
says— 

When  HeaVn  would  kindly  set  us  free. 

And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means. 

And  robs  us  of  a  friend. 

To  "  Resignation"  was  prefixed  an  Apolojgy 
for  its  appearance :  to  which  more  credit  is  due 
than  to  the  generality  of  such  apologies,  from 
Young's  unusual  anxiety  that  uo  more  produc- 
tions of  his  old  afc  should  disgrace  his  former 
fame.  In  his  wiU,  dated  February  1760,  he  de- 
sires of  his  executors,  in  a  particular  manjitfr, 
that  all  his  manuscript  books  and  writings 
whatever  might  be  burned,  except  his  book  of 
accoimts. 

In  September,  1764,  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil, 
wherein  he  made  it  liis  dying  entreaty  to  his 
housekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  lOOOt  <^that  all 
his  manuscripts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her 
deceased /riend." 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  friendships,  to  know  that  Youn^,  either 
by  surviving  tliose  he  loved,  or  by  outUving  their 
affections,  could  only  recollect  the  names  of  two 
friends,  his  housekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to  mention 
in  his  will ;  and  it  may  serve  to  repress  that  tes- 
tamentary prkle,  which  too  often  seeks  for 
sounding  names  and  titles,  to  be  informed  that 
the  Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  did  "not 
blush  to  leave  a  legacy  to  bis  fncnd  Henry  Ste- 
vens, a  hntter  at  the  Templcgate."  Of  these  two 
remaining  friends,  one  went  oefore  Young.  But 
at  eighty-four,  "  where,"  as  he  asks  in  The  Ctn* 
tour,  **  is  that  world  into  which  we  were  born  ?" 

The  same  humility  which  marked  a  hatter 
and  a  housekeeper  for  the  friends  of  the  Author 
of  the  **  Night  Thoughts,"  had  before  bestowed 
the  same  title  on  liis  footman,  in  an  epitaph  m 
his '"Churchyard"  upon  James  Baker,  dated 
1749 ;  which  I  am  glad  to  find  in  the  late  coliec 
tion  of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  housekeeper  were  ridiculed 
with  more  ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of  novel 
pubUshed  by  Kidgell  in  1755,  called  "  The  Card," 
under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwes  and  Mrs.  Fusby. 

In  April,  1765,  at  an  o^e  to  which  few  attain, 
a  period  was  put  to  the  life  of  Young. 

lie  liad  perfonned  no  duty  for  three  or  four 
years,  but  he  retained  his  intellects  to  the  last. 

Much  is  told  in  the  "Biographia,"  which  I 
know  not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner  of 
his  burial :  of  the  master  and  children  of  a  cha- 
rity school,  which  he  founded  in  his  parish,  who 
neglected  to  attend  their  benc^&ctor's  corpsa; 
and  of  a  bell  which  was  not  caused  to  toll  a. 
often  as  upon  those  occasions  bells  usually  toll. 
TIad  that  humanity  which  is  here  lavished  upon 
things  of  little  consequence  either  to  the  living 
or  to  the  dead,  been  shown  in  its  proper  place  to 
the  living,  I  stiould  have  had  less  to  say  about 
Lorenzo.  They  who  lament  that  these  misfoi^ 
tunes  happened  to  Young,  forget  the  P''»*J5^ 
bMtowB  upon  Socrates  in  the  preface  to  "NJgW 


an  negiecwa,  or  wnj  on 
negleet  of  Tooiiff  it  hi 
hftTing  attached  unuelria 
Imd  to  his  havinc  nreadio 


fieftn,*  for  foaeotiiif  hk  fttend*»Teqtt6a(«bodl 
IttafbneTaL        « 

During  aomA  put  of  hU  life  Tomg  was 
abroad,  mit  I  have  not  been  abte  to  laammny 
particolaia. 

In  his  saifonth  satirohe  sa^ 

WhMi.  after  battte.  I  Uw  field  have  mm 

■preed  e*er  witk  ctaeUr  ehepee  whkhoaw  mn  «Ma 

It  is  known  also,  that  from  this  or  from  boom 
other  field  he  onoe  wandered  taiCo  the  eamp  with 
a  classic  in  his  faand^  whieh  he  Wns  iii^lilng  in- 
tently; and  had  some  difficulty  to  pravs  tkk  he 
was  only  sn  aheent  poet,  and  not  a  spy. 

The  cttvions  reader  of  Young^  me  wffina- 
raBy  inqi^  to  what  H  was  owng,  that  though 
he  lived  almost  forty  years  after  he '  '  ' 
wUbh  inchided  one  whole  reign 
Umg.  and  part  of  another,  he  was : 
wortiby  of  the  least  preferment  The  Ax 
of  the  ''Night  ThongiiU**  ended  his  days  mil 
a  living  which  came  to  Um  from  his  ooUm 
without  any  ftvouT,  and  to  which  he  pnbaHy 
had  an  eye  tdien  ho  detennined  on  the  drnRh. 
To  satisnr  eurioifty  of  thii  kind  is,  at  tida  dis- 
tance of  unM^&rfimn  easy.  The  paitiea  them- 
selves know  not  often,  at  the  instmit,  why  they 
are  neglected,  or  u^ydiey  are  pmfened.  The 
*  '*  '  ">y  some  ascribed  to  Us 
f  to  the  Prfaiee  of  Walea, 
aving  nfoachod  an  effmsive  asfmoii 
at  St  Jameil>s.  It  has  bean  told  me  Aal  he  had 
two  hundred  a  year  In  the  late  reign,  bj  in 
patronage  of  Walpole ;  and  that,  whSievq  any 
one  remuided  the  King  of  Youn^  the  enly  an* 
swer  was,  ««he  has  a  pension.*  AH  As  fislft 
thrown  on  this  imfoiiy,  bjthe  ftOowing  kner 
from  Seeker,  only  serves  to  show  at  whii  e  hte 
period  of  life  the  Author  of  the  <*NightT1ionghU» 
lolicited  preferment : 

^Deeiimr  ^51.  Pm^s,  JmhfB,  1759. 
"  Good  Dr.  Young, 
**  I  hare  long  wondered,  that  more  suitable 
notice  of  your  great  merit  bath  not  been  Uiken 
hy  persons  in  power:  but  how  to  remedy  the 
>mi8sion  1  see  not  No  encouragcnieQt' hath 
2vcr  been  given  me  to  mention  thing*  of  this  na- 
lure  to  his  MaicstT.  And  therpfen\  in  all  lik^ 
Khood,  the  only  consequence  of  dom^  it  would 
be  weakening  the  little  influence  wiuch  I  may 
Dossibly  have  on  aome  other  occaaiona.  Yoar 
fortune*  and  your  reputation  set  you  ahcre  the 
need  of  advancement;  and  your  sentimenta, 
above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  acrount, 
which,  on  that  of  the  public,  b  smcefvlT  feh  by 
*-  Your  loribag  htolher/ 

•Tim.Ca3rr' 

At  la«t  at  the  age  of  fttaneore^  he  was  ap- 
pointed, ia  l7«l,defkof  theclceetiothePrm> 
:eB»  IXywager. 

One  obMacae  muft  have  slocWI  aot  a  fiide  in 
;Sm  war  of  that  prefttmeat  after  wUc4i  hb 
srhole  fafe  mrw  to  hare  wMv^l  THoech  he 
look  orders  he  nrrcv  catixWr  shix^L  off  Mteca. 
He  was  a2vra\^  the  Kmi  of^hns  Baast4T  VStwc 
*  pawing  ti»M  Aw  bs*kiid<TMift!^"  FviSb» 
^onawt,  if  he^MM^  ««Mcse  fhrnii^  v^  ~ 


Andior  of  thv^lM* 

many  aermnM^he  tm  not  pbGgefifaa  public  willi 

many. 

Besides,  in  tlm  lattsr  nait  of  life^  Tooqg  was 
fond  of  holding  hJmaJT  eol  |br  m,  nma  leCind 
fiomthewesld.  Sat  he  eeomed  to  hvrs  ibnol. 
ten  that  the  same  veme  whiA  nsntifes  "oMmM 
''oUiviBoeDdttseliUis.* 


wiMB  ens  goes 
the  other  ^MB. 


The  brittle  cham  ef  woildly  1 
tnmage  is  brokeo  as  eftbctnai  ,, 
beyond  the  length  of  li  as  vHm  the  other  Aes. 
To  the  veaael  wUdl  is  ealfav  Cram  tf»  Bhai^  it 
only  suMaiB  tfmt  fts  sImto  ubo  nsadm;  in  Bis 
itbtraiythus.  He  vrho  retina  fioBll*  world 
win  find  hhns  Jf,  in  waBtor,  dsisilei  safcst,if 
not  fttfter,  by  tfw  world.  Tba  pahlk  is  Mfc  to 
he  treated  as  the  eoaBeoaeb  treats  Ms  mirtnsi:  la 
m  MlsrloW 


him  fi<mi  that  reCireaaent  of  which  he  i 
hhnseifinsmBmed,   Ale^teM«Md  nafa- 


Of 
thsAmfMrefthe 


to  have  givcB  yon  an  aeeoi 
thoritv:  but  who  sha  dam  to  aay,  Tt 
I  win  he  wise  or  viitnooL  «*  * 
wffldoa  pnitkulm  thing?    UpOMi 
r,  I  mamea  maK  sbo 


two  daya 


Inn 
toCotHaHei; 
ipcat  Ibnr  daya  wUk  Yo 
the  amfaor  takes  aHlhe  I 
kind  can  desire.     'Evcrr  Hang 
shows  the  man,  each  indiiiuanl  hen 
rale.    AH  is  neat  without  art. 


SteS 


He 


Agam:  Y^aaar  wa*  a  ^v? :  *?>=  ajEcti-^ 
^^WB<oce  be  »  «pokc9w  j%>^:<  ^«  ?r«K«»M&  d> 
net  always  aah<  thr  V«  c>r«-^ymRt.    tfl^ 


sent  in  convnsatioo,  and  eitiemdi  pofile.* 
This  and  more  may  possibly  lie  tiwe;  lit 

TschameT*s  was  a  first  visit,  a  Visit  ef  i     ~    ^ 

and  admiratMHt,  and  a  ririt  ' 

expected. 
Of  Edward  Young  an  ; 

ders  amoa»  readcm  is  oot  ti«e»  that  he  was 

FidaiBg's  Panco  Adams.   T*n  iiiimil  iff 

&IDOOS  painfing  was  William  Yo 

a  clettnrman.    He  su^ywSed 

ejastctice  bv  trazkslatiii^  fer  llw  1 

Greek:  an^if  he  did  Bot  OMsntohel 

fiinML  was  at   least  no  man'^  cswmfi    Ysi 

the  iacihrr  wiih  which  Aes  i 

bdicf  ia  the  wvuld 

cntlr  known,  that  the  AaAKwaf  the  •'S^ 

TlfcM^hti**  h( 

TW  acseaiMO  wkch  Yecag 
j  the  pennal  t€  Kviks  b  bm  unwxwihy  i 
i  li\  ma  aoT  rasf«ge  pK-sMd  him  he'  i 
,  hanr  Je*^  <k>wa  she  k«l    On 
,  he  bewp»«<i  a  mcvwic  : 
J  t^f  311*3:  arr  i,v  tx^i 
•  Turrwc  re  icoesi  «f  wto:  Jte  iiac  cbk  , 

i>f  &<<£     Mar.T  .-f  i:AlocA:a.wbKhIkB«csBS% 

JLT  rr  liiJiR:  •»  >t»    c  .•  ror?ft<aLir«  jo  vwefiaihs 

^TT^rS-ir  -  yj  Sr.TV  ^:  '.>f y  ^«-S  )ikA- AiL 
W~T«.  ^Woirt  «T  «-»ar  v  wmJi^  or  «■>  ia  ^hb* 
^»*.  Ami  »  Ai 


T0UKG. 


TIm  AihImmt  «f  these  Uoes  k  net  without  his  Hie 
jmteL 

By  the  ^eod  sense  of  his  son,  it  contains  none 
of  that  praise  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad 
or  the  ibolksh  merit ;  which,  without  the  direc- 
tfon  of  a  stone  or  a  turf  will  find  its  way,  sooner 
or  later,  to  the  deserving. 

If.  s. 

Optimi  Parendf 

EDT4aoi  Touiro,  IiL.D. 

Bojufl  Rcclesis  reoL 

EtfiliMbetha 

fcem.  pranob. 

Conjugii  ejus  amantiesinui, 

Tk>  et  (i^BtlMlaio  animo 

Hoc  marroor  poauU 

F.y. 

Flliiu  aaperataf. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Author  of  the  '^  Night 
Thoughts'*  has  inscribed  no  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  lamented  wife  7  Yet,  what  marble 
win  endure  as  lon^  as  the  poems  ? 

8ach,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  of  the  j^at  Young. 
IThat  it  may  be  long  before  any  thmg  like  what 
I  hsve  just  tianscribed  be  necessary  lor  you,  is 
flie  sincere  wish  of, 

Dear  sir, 
Your  greatly  obliged  friend, 
Hkabeet  Caorrf  Jon. 
LineoIn^Inn, 
Sept.  1780. 

P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  seen  by  you 
io  manuscript,  vou  know,  sir;  and,  though  I 
oould  not  prevail  on  you  to  make  any  alteration, 
yoQ  insisted  on  striking  out  one  passage,  because 
It  said,  that,  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  live  long 
for  your  sake,  I  did  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  of 
the  world.  But  this  postscript  you  will  not  sec 
before  the  printing  of  it ;  and  I  will  say  here,  in 
spite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myself  honoured  and 
bettered  by  your  friendbhip :  and  tliat,  if  I  do 
credit  to  the  church,  after  which  I  always  longed, 
and  for  which  I  am  now  going  to  give  in  ex* 
^bang«  llie  bar,  though  not  at  so  late  a  period  of 
life  as  Young  took  oKlers,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no 
eouill  measure,  to  my  having  had  th^  happiness 
«f  eaHing  the  Author  of  **The  Rambler^  my 
*iend.  H.C. 

Oslbrd,  Oet.  178S. 

Ov  Young*s  poems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
I  character  ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of 
one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  resem- 
■iiwwi  to  another.  He  began  to  write  early. 
and  eontinued  long;  and  at  different  times  had 
4liibMMt  lAodee  of  poetical  excellence  in  view. 
fiUe  Miaiben  are  sometimes  smooth,  and  some- 
^iaes  ffogeed;  his  style  is  sometimes  concate- 
aated,  end  sometimes  abrupt;  sometimes  dif- 
taive»  and  sometimes  concise.  His  plan  seems 
to  have  started  in  his  mind  at  the  present  rao- 
lent;  tad  his  thoughts  appear  tne  effect  of 
4huiee^  eometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  lucky, 
■witb  Tiiry  lUtle  operation  of  judgmenL 

•He  wee  not  one  of  those  writers  whom  expe- 
mtmob  improres,  and  who,  observing  their  own 
CmUs,  beoome  gradually  correcL  His  poem  on 
Ibe  ^Last  Ehiy,"  his  first  great  performance,  has 
AB  equability  and  propriety,  which  he  aflenvards 
gttber  never  endeavoured  or  never  attained. 
Mmny  paragraphs  are  nuUei  and  lew  aie  mean, 


yet  the  whole  is  languid ;  'the  plan  is  too  much 
extended,  and  a  succession  of  images  divides  and 
weakens  the  general  conception  ^  but  the  great 
reason  why  the  reader  is  disaiipomted  is,  that  the 
thoc^ht  of  the  Last  Dat  makes  every  man  more 
than  poetical,  by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  ge- 
neral obscurity  of  sacred  horror,  that  oppresses 
distinction,  and  disdains  expression. 

His  story  of  "Jane  Grey"  was  never  popular. 
It  is  written  with  elegance  enough ;  but  Jane  is 
too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

The  "  Universal  Passion"  is  indeed  a  very 
great  performance.  It  is  said  to  be  a  series  of 
epigrams ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  Author  in- 
tended :  his  endeavour  was  at  the  production  of 
striking  distichs  and  pointed  sentences ;  and  his 
distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and 
his  points  the  sharpness  of  resistless  truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discern- 
ment, and  drawn  with  nicety  ;  his  illustrations 
were  often  happy,  and  liis  refleaions  often  just 
Hu  species  of  siitire  is  between  those  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal;  and  he  has  the  gayetv  of  Horace 
without  his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  tne  morality 
of  Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  images.  Sfe 
plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  surface  of  life ;  he 
never  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  ex- 
hausted by  a  single  ]>crusal ;  his  conceits  please 
only  when  they  surprise. 

To  translate  he  never  condescended,  unless  his 
''Paraphrase  on  Job"  may  be  considered  as  a 
version :  in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been  un- 
successful ;  he  indeed  favoured  himself,  by  choos- 
ing those  parts  which  most  easily  admit  the 
ornaments  of  English  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  under  some  malig- 
nant influence:  he  is  always  labouring  to  be 
great,  and  at  last  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  "Night  Tliou^hts"  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated 
with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions,  a 
wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  me  fertility  of 
fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every 
odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which 
blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but 
with  disadvantage.  The  wild  difiiision  of  the 
sentiments,  and  the  digressive  sallies  of  ima^^- 
tion,  would  have  been  compressed  and  restrained 
by  confinement  to  riiyme.  The  excellence  of 
this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copiousness;  par- 
ticular lines  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is 
in  the  whole  ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mag 
nificence  like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  planta  • 
tion,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  endlem 
diversity. 

His  last  poem  was  "  Resignation ;"  in  which 
he  made,  as  he  was  accustomed,  an  experiment 
of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and  succeeded  better 
than  in  his  "Ocean"  or  his  "Merchant"  It 
was  very  falsely  represented  as  a  proof  of  de- 
cayed uculties.  There  is  Young  in  every 
stanza,  such  as  he  oflen  was  in  the  highest 
vigour. 

His  tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the  CoUeo- 
tion,  I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Stevens  recalled 
them  to  my  Sioughts  by  remarking,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  one  favourite  "catastrophe,  as  his 
throe  plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide;  a 
mcth<^  by  which,  as  Drydon  remarked,  a  post 
eaiily  rids  his  scene  of  persons  whom  he  w^nta 


Bolto  katp^ve.    la  *<Biiiirii^  tliera  an  the 

(^Butiris  b  nieh  as  nooSar  mui  can  have^  and 
tbe  wfaoU  k  t0o  femote  firiMii  kDowii  life  to  imiM 
(richer  grief,  tenor,  or  mdignalian.  TIm  **£•> 
■  '  rto 


Tango"  approachet 

tieee  and  mannen,  and'thereAMO  koepi  pdeeai 

■ion  of  Uie  tuge;  the  int  dii' 

mted  by  '^OUiello:"  but4he 


powwow     W  J  ^^MMMW  J  WW>  -VHO 

uddenti^  and  the  diodoiiy  an  oriifanL  The 
moral  obterrations  are  so  introduciBflLaadao  «&> 
nreesed,  aeio  have  ail  the  novelty  mat  «aa  be 
reqmied.  Of  *<TheBrotheni»Imaybeallowed 
to  eay  nodinig,  rinee  nothing  waa  arer  aaid  of  k 
by  the  jmblic. 

It  moit  be  allowed  of  Yoong^  poetry  thtt  it 
aboande  in  thooriit,  but  without  niiieh  aoeuraiqr 
or  selection.  When  he  laya  hold  of  an  illutr»- 
tion,  he  porsoee  it  be3rond  expectation,  ecanetiines 
happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  JjjMkMker  with 
FlMflHri,  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  ap- 
probation by  a  lady,  of  whoee  piaase  he  would 
naTe  been  justly  proud,  and  which  is  very  bif»- 
nions,  veij  subtie,  and  almoet exact:  but  some- 
times he  IS  less  lucky,  as  when,  in  fm  ''Night 
Thouriits,**  it  having  dropped  into  his  mind  that 
the  oros,  floating  in  space^  might  ba  called  the 
chiller  oi  creation,  he  thinks  on  a  duller  of 
grapes,  and  says,  that  they  all  hang  on  thegreat 
vine,  drinking  the  "  nectareous  juice  af  imoMctal 
We." 

His  eoneeits  are  sometimes  yet  less  vduablcb 
b ''The  Last  Day**  he  hopes  to  iUustrata  Aa 


toMlhaiaovivi^aihate 
man  body,  at  tha  '"IVumpof  Doom,**  bythaait 
lection  arMslnlo  a  awana  at  tlia  tinUii^f^t 

The  jMophet  aava  of  Tyia^  Oiat  fh«  n» 
haats are  piioeiftt"  Yimog  aaya  of  ISnu jftUi 
Mdrchant,'* 


Hsr 


frfseaiy  sad  seek  dMI  a 


Let  builesffue  ti^to  go  beyolidlAB. 

He  has  the  tnck  of  Jomiai  tha  tmaid  airi  ih 
miliar;  loboy  thoalBaiioe  of  BiWB^*ClidMi 
were  paid  doark.'* '  Antfthush  ii  feisfaoaiila. 
"They  for  kindMiB  hata:»  ai4  "^baesM  dba% 
rij^t  Mie's  ever  in  the  wmng;*' 

Uis  venification  b  Ms  o«m  i  neither  hiiUiiift 
nor  his  rhyming  finea  have  any  ripmilikiaa  li 
those  of  Ibrmer  writers;  hepickB  np  np  kniK 
atiehi^  he  co^  no  ikvouinta  ni  jn  smiiins  jj 
-^ems  to  have  laid  im  no  stona  of  llio^^  fr 

stioD,  but  to  owe  all  to  tbs  Ibrtuftana  aiUM- 
,.«»ns  of  the  present  moment .  Tat  I  ham  VMWB 
to  believe  that,  when  once  ha  ]|^  ftraed  a  MV 
design,  be  then  laboured  it.  widi  Tu^  patisntjii- 
dustnr;  and  that  he  composail  with  gnat  Uov 
and  frequent  revisiona. 

Hia  vecaea  are^bnaedhy  no  aartahi  Bsodd  I  hi 
is  no  mora  like  himself  in  his  ilifliiiwit  purinu 
tions  than  he  is  like  others.  Ha  aasna  neiv|i 
have  studied  prosody,  nor  to  have  hud  angr  &i^ 
tion  but  fiom  his  own  ear.  Dot  wkh  ulii 
daftot%  ha  waa  a  BMB  of  gBoina  and*  pail* 


MALLST. 


Or  DjlYid  Mallet,  having  no  written 
rial.  I  am  able  to  give  no  other  account  than 
BucD  as  is  supplied  by  the  unauthorised  loqua- 
dty  of  common  fame,  and  a  veiy  dight  penonal 
knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Macgregors, 
a  dan,  that  became,  about  sixty  years  ago,  imder 
the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  so  formidable  and  so 
infamous  for  violence  and  robbery,  that  the  name 
was  annulled  by  a  legal  abolition ;  and  when  they 
were  all  to  denominate  themselves  anew,  tlie 
father,  I  suppose,  of  this  author,  called  himsdf 
Malloch. 

Darid  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  pa- 
rent^ compdled  to  be  jontlor  of  the  hish  school 
at  Edinbui^  •  a  mean  office,  of  which  he  did  not 
afterwards  delight  to  hear.  But  he  surmounted 
the  disadvanUges  of  his  biith  and  fortune;  for 
when  Ihc  Duke  of  Montrose  applied  to  the  Col- 
iMfe  of  Edinborfirfa  for  a  tutor  to  educate  his  sons^ 
Malloch  was  recommended  ;  and  I  never  heani 
tiiat  he  dishonoured  his  credentials. 

When  hb  pupils  were  sent  to  see  the  world, 
they  were  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  having  con- 
ducted them  round  the  common  cirde  of  modish 
travels,  he  returned  with  them  to  London,  where 
by  the  influence  of  the  family  ix»  which  he  r^ 
•M,  he  naturally  gained  admission  to  many 


persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  tim 
racter.  to  wits,  nobles,  and  stateamaib 
Of  his  yorks,  I  know  not  whether  I 
the  series.    His  first  production  waa  ** 


and  Margaret;*'*  of  which  though  itcoalihs 
nothing  very  striking  or  difficuit^  he  haa  bean  en- 
vied the  reputation  ;  and  plagarism  haa  been 
boldly  charged,  but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afUrwards  he  poblisiMd  ''The  b- 
corsionj^'ClTSS,)  a  desultory  and  capricioaa  mm 
of  such  scenes  of  nature  as  hia  &bct  lad  hiH^-ar 
his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  dcacnbeu  It  is  Ml 
devoid  of  poracal  spirit  Manyof  hiainiu 
striking,  and  many  of  the  paragrapha  aiae 
The  cast  of  diction  seems  to  be  < — ^ 
Thomson,  whose  ^^Seasona"  were  t 
full  blossom  of  reputation.  He  hai 
beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  *«  Verbal  Criticism"  (I7SI)waa 
written  to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  i  '  *         '  *  ' 
he  dther  did  not  understand,  or  wi 
presented ;  and  is  little  snore  than  an  \ 
ment,  or  rather  expansion,  c»f  a  fiagasc 
Pope  printed  in  a  Miscellany  loog  htfirc  ham^ 


•  MaII«c'«  **  Willum  anU  Marjraret  *v  «m  fafcHii  Is 
Aaron  Hills  '•PUin  Dealer,-  No.  rSL  Jolv  aS,  im 
In  Ii9  orisinal  9ta(e  ft  ww  rerr  ifrtjuia  fr^  «M  hk 
1a*tlMi«Uiioaafatowatta:  • 
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grmlM  it  into  a  regular  poem.    There  is  in  this 

Sieco  more  pertnoss  than  wit,  and  more  confi- 
ence  tlian  knowledtre.  The  vcrsificAtion  is  to- 
lerable, nor  can  criticism  allow  it  a  higher  praise. 

His  first  tragedy  was  **  Eurydice/*  acted  at 
Drory-Ianc,  in  1731 ;  of  which  I  know  not  the 
Vaception  nor  the  morit,  hut  havo  heard  it  men- 
tioned as  a  moan  performance.  Ho  was  not 
then  too  high  to  accept  a  prologue  and  epilogue 
from  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of  which  can  ho  much 
oonunendcd. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native 
pronunciation  so  as  to  he  no  longer  distinguished 
••  a  Scot,  he  seems  inclined  to  aisencumber  him- 
self from  all  adhcrences  of  hi.-}  original,  and  took 
upon  him  to  chanjie  his  name  from  Scotch  JSIal- 
IdwA,  to  English  Mallet^  wiUiout  any  imaginable 
veaeon  of  preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can 
diecover.  What  other  proofs  he  gave  of  disre- 
spect to  his  native  countr}%  I  know  not ;  but  it 
was  remarked  of  hi  in,  that  he  was  thu  only  Scot 
whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  vinitcd  famili- 
aily,  published  his  "  E:9say  on  Man,"  but  con- 
cealed the  author;  and  when  Mallet  entered  one 
day.  Pope  asked  him  slightly  what  there  was 
hew.  M!allct  lold  htm,  that  the  newest  piece  was 
■omething  called  an  *'  Essay  on  Man,**  \^ch  he 
had  inspected  idly,  and  seemg  the  utter  inability 
of  the  author,  who  had  neither  skill  in  writing 
nor  knowledge  of  the  subject,  had  tossed  it 
away.  Pope,  to  punish  his  self-conceit,  told  him 
the  secret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  beinjr  pre- 
pared n750)  for  the  press,  Mallet  was  employed 
to  prenz  a  life,  whicn  he  has  written  with  ele- 
grnnco,  perhaps  with  some  aflectation ;  but  with 
M>  mucn  more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  sei- 
ence,  that  when  he  aflerwanls  undertook  the  Life 
of  Marlborough,  Warburton  remarked,  that  he 
might  perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough  was  a 
general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a 
philosopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from 
(he  palace,  and  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
op|K>8it'on,  kept  a  separate  court,  he  endeavoured 
to  increase  hi^  popularity  by  the  patronage  of 
literature,  and  made  Mallet  hi5i  under  secretary, 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundre^l  pounds  a  year ; 
Thomson  likewise  had  a  pension ;  and  they  were 
•Mociated  in  the  composition  of  "The  Mask  of 
Alfred,"  which  in  its  onginal  state  was  played  at 
CUefdcn.  in  1740  ;  it  was  afterwards  almost 
wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the 
•tave  at  Driiry-lane,  in  1751,  but  with  no  great 
mccoss. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  conversation  with  Gar- 
rieky  discoursing  of  th-*  diligence  which  ho  was 
then  exerting  upon  the  I^if?  of  Marlborough,  let 
him  know,  that  m  th'^  scries  of  greit  men  ouickly 
to  be  e.ihibit'ji,  he  should  jind  a  niche  for  the 
hero  of  tlie  theatre.  Garrick  professed  to  won- 
der by  what  artifice  ho  could  be  introduced ;  but 
'Mallet  let  him  know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  anti- 
dMtion«  he  should  fix  him  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
"Mr.  Mallet,"  says  Garri'k,  in  his  gratitude  of 
Oialtation,  "have  vo«  left  off  to  write  for  the 
•tage  7"  Mallet  tficn  confessed  that  he  had  a 
drama  in  hU  handn.  Garrick  promised  to  act 
k;  and  "Alfred"  was  prodiieed. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke 
ef  Btarlboroiigh,  shoif  s,  with  strong  convicttoi^ 


how  little  confidence  can  bo  placed  in  posthumona 
renown.  When  he  died,  it  was  soon  determined 
that  his  story  should  he  delivered  to  posterity ; 
and  the  papers  supposed  to  contain  the  necessary 
information  were  cfelivered  to  Lord  Molesworth, 
who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molesworth  died,  the  same  papers  were  tran»> 
ferred  with  the  same  design  to  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  in  some  of  his*exigencic8  put  them  in  pawn. 
They  then  remained  with  the  <ild  Dutchess,  who 
in  her  will  assigned  the  task  to  Glover  and  Mal- 
let, with  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
prolkibition  to  insert  any  verses.  Glover  reject- 
ed. I  suppose  with  disdain,  the  legacy,  and  de- 
volved the  whole  work  upon  MalTct ;  who  had 
from  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  pension  to 
promote  his  industry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made  ;  but  left  not,  when 
he  died,  any  historical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  service  he  pub- 
lished "Muslapha,"  with  a  prologue  by  Thom- 
son, not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  ho 
received  from  Mallet  for  "Agamemnon."  The 
Epilogue,  said  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was 
composed  in  haste  by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one 
promised  which  was  never  given.  This  tragedy 
was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  his  master.  It  was 
acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1739,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  was  never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  "  The  Mask  of  Alfred,"  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  rest.  Af- 
ter a  long  interval,  his  next  work  was  "Amyntor 
and  Theodora,"  (1747,)  a  long  stoTjr  in  blank 
verse  ;  in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
copiousmess  and  elegance  of  language,  vigour  of 
sentiment,  and  imagery  well  adapted  to  take 
possession  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verse. 
This  he  sold  to  Vaillant  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  first  sale  was  not  great,  and 
it  is  now  lost  in  forgetfulncss. 

Mallet,  by  address  ot  accident,  perhaps  by  his 
dependence  on  the  Prince,  found  his  way  to 
Bolingbroke ;  a  man  whose  pride  and  petulance 
made  his  kindness  difficult  to  gain,  or  keep,  and 
whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court  by  an  act, 
which,  I  hope,  was  unwillingly  performed.  When 
it  was  found  that  Pope  had  clandestinelv  printed 
an  unauthorized  number  of  the  pamphlet  called 
"The  Patriot  King,"  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  use- 
less fury,  resolved  to  blast  liis  memory,  and  em- 
ployed Mallet  (1749 J  as  the  executioner  of  his 
vengeance.  Mallet  nad  not  virtue,  or  had  not 
spirit,  to  refuse  the  office ;  and  was  rewarded, 
not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  of  Lord  Boling^ 
broke's  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written 
during  the  opposition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to 
Franklin,  as  he  supposed,  in  perpetuity.  These, 
among  the  rest,  were  claimed  by  the  will.  The 
nuestion  was  referred  to  arbitrators  ;  bnt,  when 
tney  decided  against  Mallet,  ho  reftised  to  yioM 
to  the  award ;  and  by  the  help  of  Millar  the 
bookseller,  published  all  that  he  could  find,  but 
with  success  very  much  below  his  expectation. 

In  1755,  his  mask  of  "Britannia*'  was  acted 
at  Dniry-lane  ;  and  his  tragedy  of  "Elvira**  in 
1 763  ;  m  which  year  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  book  of  entries  for  ships  in  the  port  of 
London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  when  the  na* 


• 

IIm  wti  «iM|Mfmt«d  bj  fin  sooeMi,  h«  WM  em- 
Uogrtd  to  Uvn  the  poblio  ▼•nmAoa  opoo  Byng, 
AM  WioU  a  latter  of  ■ccuwtion  imdar  the  cfaa^ 
meter  of  ft  ^Pldn  Man.*'    The  piper  wu  with 

Eat  induetiy  dnoUted  and  dfaipeivedi  aad  he, 
hb  ieaeonahle  faitaryimtkm,  bed  a  conndeca* 
penekxi  beetowed  upon  hhiiy  which  he  letafai- 
adtohUdeath. 

Toward!  the  end  ofhielife  hewentudth  hb 
wUe  to  France  (  but  after  a  whiie^  findfaif  hb 
health  declining  he  retnroed  alone  to  Sn^and, 
and  died  fai  AprOi  1785. 

He  waa  twice  mairied,  and  br  hb  fitat  wife 
hadaeveral  chUdren.  One  daiumter,  who  mar- 
ried an  Itafian  of  rank,  named  Cileaia,  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  "AlnMa.'*  which  waa  acted  at 
Drurj-lanew  Hb  eecona  wiflb  waa  the  daa|fiter 
of  a  iiobleman*i  ateward,  who  had  acoaakbrabb 
fortune^  which  ahe  took  care  to  retain  in  her  own 


Bb  alatttio  waa  dlmfauithre^  but  ha  waa  r^go- 


bHjfbtmertUai   . 

palenf^  wta  ai^teeaMa^and  he  eoBBrea  KID  wav 
no  recommendation  that  dreaa  oofdd  givalt 
Hb  oonvonatiott  waa  ebganC  aad  easf^  Tie 
reat  of  hb  character^Miyf  wMmat  in|aqrto  kb 
memocy,  aodL  inio  weiice* 

Aa  a  inn&tf  he  can 
elaaa.  There  b  no  i 
windi  he  waa  earinei 

day,  aahoft  day,  and  _ 

Tenw  aeeme  to  nj  ear  the  edio  if  Thamllia 
Hb"L»ofBaeeB»bkitownnamaapprigiiid 
to  Bacotfa  lulimieiu  bnt b no  Iim*  hamm^L 
Bbwwkaara  ao^ai  awritar,  MdMlMili 
wm!d,diowmghhMetffay^hBc^aaiii7iiri<| 
oocaakmany,  Bon  tbaa  to  tfaae^  iaia  ■«% 
nddht  keep  afire  by  Ua  peiaeoal  Blnmeo  9  111 
wSdH  coofeyfaiy  Utde  mliinnartiiii,  and  gWfa 
no  great  pbaaoie^  moat  note  gAva  lan*,  aa  ai 
■iifTfiinnflf^it«*fc»«  lU'inIm  fa  new  towa^^^ 
veiaatioii,  and  < " 


AKENSIDE. 


Mabb  AaaNama  waa  bom  on  the  ainih  of 
N«raaaber.  mi«  at  Kewoaalla  npon  Trna.  Hb 
frthar  Mark  waa  a  batcher,  of  the  praebyterian 
aect ;  Ina  mothtr>a  name  waa  Mary  Ln—daa. 
He  received  the  fini  nart  of  hb  edttcation  at 
the  gtammar^hoel  of  Newcaa<bi  and  waaa$> 
terwarde  iMtittcted  by  Mr.  WaboiH  who  kept  a 
pmmta  aoadcmy. 

At  tb«  eiTP  ciiir  riffhtoen  he  waa  ant  to  Edin- 
barjHv  that  he  mqEht  «|iMiilT  himaelf  for  the  o(> 
Ace  <if  a  i!i99ontin^  minwter/and  received  some 
a*»wtmiice  fixun  the  tUDdjirl^h  thedis^eotersem- ; 
pKiT  in  educating  youn|(  men  of  fcantT  fortune, 
thil  a  wider  view  of  the  world  Mwiied  other  j 
•ceiH«»  and  fvtwnpted  other  hope*:  hedetennia- 
•d  to  Mudv  phvffie^  and  repaid  that  coatxibotMa.  - 
whiek  betnc  reeerred  for  «  di&-ivAt  purpoee,  he 
jttSlW  thoui^  it  dishoDoOFable  t^  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  rtwlvv^  not  to  be  a  di*- 
wntini;  OMnbler,  he  ceased  to  be  a  dnwnftcr,  I 
kni^w  noL  He  cntainW  letaiaed  *a  nanecw- 
earr  and  ontrairNHfts  leal  for  «hat  he  cmUeii  a»i 
ihM^ihl  UbeitT ;  a  wal  vkkh  wcaeciaM^  ci»- 
gniftee  fomi  tWe  «wU.  aad  wK  rareCv  fwaa  sbf 
aauad  vkkh  it  pidoawiwiiu  aa  eaviMv  onire  «e 
fhuhdeni^e  weaAh  <e  de.sraiin£  i^rwaSaMO;  aaM 
<rf  wbkh  ^  i— If  hiite  "t<aid<»cT  b  lamnnnwn 
and  anaiel^«  aa  imp*taiWM  eiafetan^  u«iik>«xn 
•ad  4>Mfoiiad.  wA  \«rv  bck  «arv  w^MA  dha£  W 


into  iL  adriaad  Mm  net  to  make  a    ^_ 
Ar ;  fir  **ttb  waa  no  cmr^^j  w&Mxr: 


In  1741  be  went  to  Leviirm,  m  im^  af  M^ 
dieal  knowMge;  and  three  T«ar«  afitfrndn 
(May  li^nMYbecaaae  d«cteafph*^«  U«; 
acooedmgtoUie  cnatuai  of  tW  D^Vlk  Tiutecf 
tML  pnabhed  a  thcM  «  -^■m'rl^  TIN 
8Bljectwhkhhechoaen«  ^Tlm  0^9i^d  aai 
Growth  of  the  Hnnma  Trii-^s  ~  m  «^^  btb 
aaid  to  have  departed,  w  from 

the  opinioo  dienectablisbed.  aBd~iafani4cirra^ 
ed  that  which  has  beea  «c 

CClltttl. 

Akensade  was  a  vxMBg  1 

BOCioB  that  bv  aatve  or  aeeidgaA  kid  1 

nerted  with  t&e  HMwid  «f  E&ofr,  ami.  If  aa  e^ 
centiicitv  whkh  sorh  oifoMdaBa  6a  boI  eaa^ 
avoid,  a  Vver  ofcoair^-^imocv  aai  wa  fiend  la 
anv  daaf  «st&b&riK^  He  aAsftsd  SUba* 
bufT*s fossil ajavn>:a <^t^  i^mj  ef ofiadk 
for  tW  «iKWfrv  cc  iTvc^i.  Far  ihas  ki  waa  at 
tMkec  bv  TV'a2t«i:txi.  aac  SsitmitA^Dmmz 
Wartvraca aftcrwaros  TrraeScrf  Vm^'ammmmt/L 
the  «t^  ofhas  «Mie3c«i«i2.  u-  dkr  FnvaMbfeam. 

TW  nKc:!i  or  al  'Jk  arpnaoar  wkU  ^tm 
W«a  meacvc  b  a  Im;^  aac  ca^vdhMamHaef 
^  ibe  ^aMduA.  maj  aukv  )«  cmhndL   U 
W  aff^Mc  t.-*  aav  AoiitfbiB  a»  Ar  ^lit  of 


AkeawMk  wna  eeie  ^ibaee  |«Mf*  wh»  haiY  M 
^mreaitydww^caiaof  jCmmia.Mid^q»e'  * 
ffa4Maa  w^  Wmy  ^^rrr  eaiH  laM^  ;^rar 
aba  w:ah  araniraiwu  ^  waae^.  \lmiv«cia» 
amfeteaaaaw*  wimr  ysiiMlfiftc  »  )a»vv«;a;  acaf 
lB»f««atina  wvvk.  *  TV  Mmmow  W  ^ 


' apgimia m  ITm.  1  ba^Y )m«s« IWuwty. 
Wr  abiaa  «  ww  vaMnAMi^  T«ii»ieL^kai  wh<w  liw 
eafir  waa  eAnM  banL  i^  ?fm.-v  ikviwadM  w;iL 

mwhaabewawwaaBiiiiaanyw  faw^ymam^ 
br        '*'  ---^ 


waKiaH«2.t 
tn^  m.  w£  ^ea  > 

mh  nmniit  Se  ^ 

<aon£  ^  tat  affw'OiaiL-a:  «£*  '■•**^ 

TW  Twa.  iara^  mm  a  sod 
a  saacMit   ^ikj;«r.   wil  W   m 
iiymiTSr  eyinant  7/  :     ^ 
~~  *        itvnCtaucjiitGtf  ,j 

ain£  -ait  tr^ 
oawe  jaaic  iv  lowvi;.  iwuvx  c  caa  ^4 
wiMAr  w-iv  i»  larinniu.  «^T»r  «  imw^  w  t 
wW  »  V  >«f  Ticma.  *,ni   wiv.  ir  ^ 
IW^.  ase  iir  a  wiam  finiml*<  -qim^^  ^  ; 
"taa  >KBaaw  aic  SMPtanM^       ^ 
kt  zar  3rmm  « 
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before  he  had  finiflhed  it,  he  omitted  the  linei 
which  had  given  occaaon  to  Warborton^s  ob- 
jections. 

He  published,  soon  after  his  retnm  from  Lej- 
den,  (1745,)  his  first  collection  of  odes :  and  was 
impelled^  by  his  ra^e  of  patriotism,  to  write  a 
Tory  acnmonious  epistle  to  Pultoney,  whom  he 
stigmatizes,  mtder  tne  name  of  Curio,  as  the  be- 
tnrer  of  his  coontrj. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profesaon,  he  first 
eommenoed  physician  at  Northampton,  where 
Dr.  StonehoQie  then  practised,  with  such  repn- 
tetion  and  success,  that  a  stranger  was  not  likely 
to  gain  ground  upon  him.  AKcnside  tried  the 
contest  a  while ;  and  having  deafened  the  place 
with  clamours  for  liberty,  removed  to  Hampsteod, 
where  he  resided  more  than  two  years,  and  then 
fixed  himself  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a 
man  of  accomplishments  like  his. 

At  London  ne  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was 
BtiU  to  make  his  way  as  a  physician ;  and  would 
perhaps  have  been  reduced  to  great  exigences 
DUt  tmU  Mr.  Dyson,  with  an  ardour  of  friendship 
that  has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him  three 
handred  pounds  a  jrear.  Thus  supported,  he 
advanced  {gradually  in  medical  reputation,  but 
never  attained  any  great  extent  or  practice,  or 
eminence  of  popularity.  A  physician  in  a  great 
eity  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune ; 
his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  to- 
tally casual :  they  that  emplov  him  know  not  his 
•zce&ence ;  they  that  reject  nim  know  not  his 
defid^ice.  By  any  acute  observer,  who  had 
looked  on  the  transactions  of  the  medical  worid 
fcr  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book  might  be 
wiittenontfie  «*  Fortune  of  Physicians." 

Akenside  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to 
Ids  own  success :  he  placed  himself  in  view  by 
an  the  common  metfiods;  he  became  a  Fellow 
ofthe  Royal  Society ;  he  obtained  a  degree  at 
Cambridffe ;  and  was  adnutted  into  the  College 
of  Phyincians ;  he  wrote  little  poetry,  but  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  medical  essays  ana  ob- 
servations: he  became  physician  to  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital;  he  read  the  Gulstonian  Leo- 
tmes  in  Anatomy ;  but  began  to  give,  for  the 
Cnmnian  Lecture,  a  history  of  tne  revival  of 
leammg,  from  which  he  soon  desisted ;  and,  in 
eonvenation,  he  very  eageriy  forced  himself  into 
DOties  by  an  ambitious  ostentation  of  elegance 
aad  Utnmture. 

His  Discourse  on  the  Dysentery  (1764)  was 
eottridsred  as  a  very  conspicuous  specimen  of 
Latiidty ;  which  entitled  him  to  the  same  height 
of  plios  among  the  scholars  as  he  possessed  be- 
Dong  the  wits;   and  he  mifht  perhaps 


ibte  among 


jinrofhisafe. 

AxBiriiOB  is  to  be  considered  af  a  didactic 
wdlyricpoet  Hn  great  work  i»  " The  Plea- 
saies  of  Imsgmation  ;**  a  pfvibrmance  which, 
pabUad  as  it  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-thr^, 


nitsd  expectations  that  were  not  very  amply 
fftifflftd.  It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  elami  to 
"HKTf  paxtieular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great 
ftCdty  of  genin&  tiid  uncomnion  amplitude 
of  aequintion^  of  a  young  mind  stored  with  I 
faMfw^  and  much  exierdse  in  cooibinbig  and 


With  the  philosophical  or  religious  tenets  of 
the  audior  I  nave  nothing  to  do ;  my  business  is 
with  lus  poetry.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  as 
it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please, 
and  thus  comprises  every  species  of  poetical  do- 
light  The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  choice  of  ex- 
amples and  illustrations ;  and  it  is  not  easj,  in 
such  exuberance  of  matter,  to  find  the  middle 
point  between  pcitury  and  satiety.  The  parts 
seem  artificially  disposed,  with  snfficient  cohc- 
rmce,  so  as  t'liit  they  cannot  change  their  places 
without  injury  to  the  general  design. 

Uia  imugoa  arc  displayed  with  such  luxuri- 
ance of  expression,  that  they  aro  hidden  like 
Butler's  moon,  by  a  "  veil  of  light  j»*  they  are 
forms  fantastically  lost  under  superfluity  of  dress. 
Pnra  mxiiima  est  ipsa  puelta  sut  The  words  are 
multiplicl  till  the  sense  is  hardly  perceived  ;  at- 
tention deserts  the  mind,  and  settles  in  the  ear. 
The  reader  wanders  through  the  gay  diffusion, 
sometimes  amazed,  and  sometimes  delighted, 
but,  after  many  turnings  in  the  flowery  laby- 
rinth, comes  out  as  he  went  in.  He  remarked 
little,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  versification  justice  requires  tliat  praise 
should  not  be  denied.  In  the  general  fabrica- 
tion of  hi?  lines  he  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  any 
other  writer  of  blank  verse ;  nis  flow  is  smooth, 
and  his  pauses  are  musical ;  hut  the  concatena- 
tion of  his  verses  is  commonly  too  long  conti- 
nued, and  the  full  close  does  no  trccur  with  sufli- 
cient  frequency.  The  sense  is  carried  on  through 
a  long  intertexture  of  complicated  clauses,  and, 
as  nothing  is  distinguished,  nothing  is  remem 
bered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verse  affords 
from  the  necessity  of  closing  the  sense  with  the 
couplet  betrays  luxuriant  and  active  minds  into 
such  self-indulgence,  that  they  pile  image  upon 
image,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  aro  not 
easinr  persuaded  to  close  the  sense  at  all 
Blank  verse  will,  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too  often 
found  in  description  exuberant,  in  argument  lo- 
quacious, and  in  narration  tiresome. 

His  diction  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not 
prosaic,  and  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is 
to  be  commended  as  having  fewer  artifices  of 
disgust  than  most  of  his  brothron  ofthe  blank 
song.  He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phrases,  or 
twists  his  metro  into  harsh  inversions.  The 
sense,  however,  of  his  words  is  strained,  when 
"  he  views  the  Gang:cs  from  Alpine  heighte  ;'* 
that  is,  from  mountnms  like  the  Alps.  Aind  the 
pedant  surely  intrudes  (but  when  was  blank 
verse  without  pedantry?)  when  he  tells  how 
"Planets  obaehe  the  stated  round  of  Time." 

It  is  gonemlly  known  to  the  readera  of  poetry 
that  he  intended  to  revise  and  augment  this 
work,  but  died  beforo  he  had  completed  his  de- 
sign. The  reformed  work  as  he  left  it,  and  the 
additions  which  he  had  made,  are  very  properly 
retained  in  the  late  collection.  He  seems  to 
have  somewhat  contracted  his  diffusion  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  be  has  gained  in  closeness 
what  he  has  lost  in  splendour.  In  the  additional 
book,  "The  Tale  of  Solon*'  is  too  long. 

One  great  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  properly 
censor^  by  Mr.  Walker,  unless  it  may  be  said, 
in  his  defence,  that  what  he  has  omitted  was  not 
property  in  his  plan.  His  "picture  of  man  is 
grand  and  beautiful,  but  unfinished.  The  im- 
mortality ofthe  soul,  which  is  ths  natural  eon- 
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orjly: 


mse,  very  liUle 

ws  without 
,'  and  ami]i»- 

irijs^  elected 

.  ^  eiJitoTi  ntid 

I    U;   icawn&biy 
Ta  si^ri^tigeTf  nod 

;  1747)  «n  ode  on 

,v':»  Cat;"  nnU  the 

f^ocnv,  of  iiiofc  im- 

:ind  jiLiiin^uuJi,^  of 

r-inain  Lave  fhaay 

■  •  I  :■  WM  hiB  f.iir^faine4 
"  whicJt,  fifidin|f  it* 
1  l>eIJevF^  tirade  hiin 

\-  CoUhaoa  about  thie 

«4ii«  titUe  Co  Gmy's 

■vera  pubU»hed  (17S3) 

mtleiy:  aad   ihat   thty 

>ili«r  niffcko  a  bonk,  otily 

i^antmendoi!  each  other  au 

imthcr, 

j^  (17^)  *i)me  yoang  luon 

>.  cbmnbera  were  near  lii% 

v^jlh  dajilurbmg:  him  by  fr«^ 

-iirtA  noite^  aftd  a«  is  said, 

^f  alFejiavQ  and  c^ntejiipluous. 

|«iidtxred  it  a  whilc^  be  re- 

I  of  the  Eoeieiy,  [inupng 

I  no-  Aieadi ;  umly  liridui^ 

I  Mg^ed,  Totnoved  bim&elf  to 


Huooostitation  wu  wtak,  and^  beUevingthti 
his  hMlth  WW  promotodiy  exercise  and  cluuigi 
ofplaoe,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  journey  into 
ScoUand,  of  which  his  account,  so  uir  as  it  es« 
teodsy  is  very  curious  and  elegant:  for,  as  hia 
comprehension  was  ample,  his  curiositj  extend* 
ed  to  all  the  works  of  sxt,  all  the  appearances  of 
natare,  and  all  the  monuments  of  past  erontPi 
He  naturally  contimcted  a  friendshio  with  De. 
Beattie^  whom  he^fiiuod  a  poet,  a  pbilosopbei^ 
and  a  good  maui  The  Mareschal  ColUgo  #t 
Aberdeen  offered  him  the  deoroe  of  doctor  of 
laws,  which,  having  omittcS  to  take  it  at 
Cambridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to  refuse. 

What  he  had  Ibrmeriy  solicited  in  vain  was  $1 
last  given  him  without  solicitation.  The  pn^ 
fessorship  of  histoiy  became  again  vacant,  and 
he  received  (1768)  an  offer  of  it  from  the  Duke 
of  Qiafton.  He  accepted  and  retained  it  to  hlf 
death ;  alwa^  desigmng  lectures,  but  never  api^ 
!  J  _     .1  ^neriectof 

withdeaigBi 
a.  and  witb  a  resolution  which  n^ 
believed  himself  to  have  made  of  resigning  the 
office,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  it 

111  health  made  another  journey  neoessaiyy 
and  he  visited  (1769)  Westmoreland  and  Ciin- 
berland.  He  that  rms  his  epistolary  narration 
wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  toll  his  trav^  had 
been  more  of  his  employment:  but  it  is  by  stodj 
ing  at  home  that  we  must  obtain  the  ahili^  ot 
travelling  with  intoUigence  and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  stodies  were  now  near 
theu  end.  The  gout,  of  which  he  had  sustained 
many  weak  attacks^  fell  upon  his  stomach,  andi 
yielding  to  no  medicinos,  produced  strong  con- 
vulsions, which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  'm 


^^■Mttidtxred  it  a  whi^c^  lie  re-   death. 

^^^Bmi«  of  the  Eoeieiy,  [inrnng  His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Bli; 
^HHwAa  ^eadi ;  umly  firidui^  Mason  has  done,  from  a  letter  written  to  my 
^B^  ftigaided,  TomoTed  bim&elf  to  friend,  Mr.  BosweU,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tempk^ 
^p  rector  of  8L  Gluvias  in  ComwaH ;  and  am  at 

xUUb^  *^  The  Pfo|^re^  of  Foe-   willing  as  his  warmest  well* wisher  to  believe  it 
i»Q  Bard^"  two  cornpo^itiona   at   true. 
-xi  orpo«try  were  at  Emt  content       "FeiiMapa  he  was  the  most  learned  man  a 
^  amaxemcnu    Some  that  Ned  I  Eoiope.    He  was  eavally  aoquainted  with  tht 
ud    their  iaahility  to  undnrstand   elegant  and  profbond  paite  oTseienc^and  that 

not  snperficuLD^,  bat  thoroughly.  He  knew 
every  branch  of  history|  both  natural  and  civfl^ 
had  read  all  the  origiiuJ  historians  of  Kngfan^ 


Warburton  hluI  thfit  Ibcy  ^vcre 

4  weit  as  the  work^  of  Milton  luid 

livliLch  Jt  M  ibe  ribii1tt«>A  ti»  adniife;, 

lpq  h  few  lines  in  tbcir  p raise.    S^une 

^oioa$.  undertook  to  rescue  ibetn  tium 

J  ift  a  thon  time  mt^ny  wt^re  content 

ii  beaiiticis  wbieh  tbey  ^uld  not  sec 

.^station  ^as  n<>w  m  hi^li,  ibai,  &ftoj- 

>  of  Gibber,  lie  bikd  the  noctour  af  t&- 

i^la^rslf  wbicb  was  ikcn  bestowed  on 

,4t«|teaiL 

oriouty,  UQl  lon^  AfLorj  drew  him  awAy 
•iiBibhdge  Ui  a  lodf^ng  n&m  ihi:  Muscuiiif 
40  tt**ided  iie*r  three  yearn,  readirijE:  and 
^ViAe;  i*(A^t  ^1  f^r  AS  cAn  be  dis^iAvcred, 
uU  ttJrccLed  by  two  tjdt=A  on  '*  Ohhv'iQri'* 
fihicuiity,"  iJL  which  Uhi  lyric  porfnnri* 
w  i'^  ndiculvd  with  much  cootempt  noa 
ji_ii^^*naity^ 

the  piufeseor  of  ro^nleni  hu9t<^ry  at 
t  diitdf  be  was,  a«  he  «*ys,  '^cocker^sd 
_  J  up^"  till  he  Mkod  it  uf  Lord  Btiie, 
^  Lim  a  ciyiJ  rt:^ii»al ;  and  thf  jjIuci?  w&b 
^Mji  Broc^ket,  the  tutoi-  of  bir  Jamca 


France,  and  Italy ;  and  wss  a  great  uitiquariaii. 
Critidrai,  metsph^sics,  morals,  politics,  made  a 
principal  part  oi  his  study ;  voyages  and  travels 
of  an  sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements :  ana 
he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  printe,  aichtteo* 
ture,  and  gardening.  With  such  a  fond  or 
knowledge,  his  conveivation  most  have  been 
equa&y  instructing  and  entertaining:  but  he  wm 
also  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  hnmanilgr. 
There  is  no  character  without  some  speck,  sond 
Unperfection ;  and  I  thmk  the  matest  defect  in 
his,  was  an  affectation  in  de&cacy,  or  rather 
e^K^nacy,  and  a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  ooft> 
tempt  and  £sdain  of  his  mieriors  hi  science. 
He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  weakneM 
which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Coii* 
grere:  though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chid|jr 
according  to  the  progress  that  they  had  made  & 
knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  con^ 
d«red  merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and^  thoyi 
withofttt  birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  Smam 
WIS  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private  mdspMtoot   ^ 


GRAY. 
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it  M  diftim  lirom  mytholoffy,  Uiouffh  such  as  may 
b%  more  euily  aisimUaUwrto  roal  life.  Idalia's 
**  velvet  green  ^  has  something  of  cant.  An  epi- 
thet or  metaphor  drawn  from  Nature  ennobles 
Art;  an  epittiet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art 
diffradea  Nature.  Gray  is  too  fond  of  words 
irbitrarily  oompoundod.  '<  Many-twinklin*?" 
was  formerly  censured  as  not  analogical ;  we 
may  say  "  man}[-8pottcd,''  but  scarcely  "  many- 
spotting."  This  stanza,  however,  has  some- 
thins;  pleasing. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  en- 
deavours to  tell  something,  and  would  have  told 
it,  had  it  not  been  crossed  by  BIyperion :  the 
second  describes  well  enough  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  poetry ;  but  I  ani  afraid  that  the  con- 
clusion will  not  arise  from  the  premises.  The 
caverns  of  the  North  and  the  plains  of  Chili 
are  not  the  residences  of  '*  Gloiy  and  generous 
9luune.''  But  that  Poetry  and  Virtue  go  always 
together  is  an  opinion  so  pleasing,  that  I  can 
loimve  him  who  resolves  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  ^  Delphi,** 
mnd  ''Egean,"  and  "Ilissus,**  and  "Meander,** 
•ad  with  **  hallowed  fountains,*'  and  "  solemn 
sound ;"  but  in  all  Gray*s  odes  there  is  a  kind 
of  cumbrous  splendour  which  we  wish  away. 
flis  pooition  is  at  last  false :  in  the  time  of  Dante 
Mid  JPetiarch,  from  whom  we  derive  our  first 
oohool  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  overrun  by  "  tyrant 
power ;"  and  "coward  vice  ;**  nor  was  our  state 
much  better  when  we  first  borrowed  the  Italian 
arta. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  first  gives  a  mytho- 
logical birth  of  Shakspeare.  What  is  said  of 
tiiat  mighty  genius  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  said 
happily :  the  real  efiects  of  this  poetical  power 
an  pot  out  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  machmery. 
Where  truth  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fiction 
ia  worse  than  useless ;  the  counterfeit  debases 
tVe  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton*s  blindness,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  caused  by  study  in  the  formation  of  his 
poem,  a  supposition  surely  allowable,  is  poeti- 
eally  true,  and  happily  imagined.  But  the  cm-  of 
Diyden,  with  his  liso  courtera,  has  nothing  in  it 
peculiar;  it  is  a  car  in  which  any  other  rider 
■ay  be  placed. 

**  The  Hard'*  appears,  at  the  first  view,  to  be, 
af  Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an  imi- 
telion  of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus.  Algarotti 
tfainka  it  superior  to  its  original ;  and,  if  prefe- 
TODCO  depends  only  on  the  imagery  and  anima- 
tion of  the  two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right — 
Thoio  ia  in  "  The  Bard  **  mora  force,  more 
thoaght^  and  moro  variety.  But  to  copy  is  less 
'' — I  to  mvent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhappily 
d  at  a  wrong  time.  The  fiction  of  Ho- 
I  to  the  Romans  credible  ;  but  its  revival 
diignsta  us  with  apparent  and  unconquerable 
fcWhood.    ineredultu  odi. 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a 
giaalfa  bulk  by  fabulous  appenda<;c8  of  spectres 
aad  predictions,  has  little  difficulty  ;  for  ne  that 
I  the  probable  may  always  find  the  mar* 
And  it  has  little  use  ;  we  are  af!bctod 
onlr  as  we  believe ;  we  are  improved  onl  v  as  we 
find  something  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I  do 
not  see  that  '\  The  Bard  **  promotes  any  truth, 
moral  or  political. 

His  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes ; 
1km  odo  is  finished  befiice  the  ear  has  learned  its 


measures,  and  consequently  before  it  can  recdve 
pleasure  from  their  consonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has 
been  celebrated  :  but  technical  beauties  can  give 
praise  only  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  any  man  to  rush  abruptly  upon  his  subject, 
that  has  read  the  ballad  of  "Johnny  Arm- 
strong." 

la  (hen  erer  a  man  in  all  Scotland—  « 

The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations, 
"ruin,  ruthless,  helm  or  hauberk,"  are  below 
the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at  sub- 
limity. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  Bard  is  well  describ- 
ed ;  but  in  the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  of 
obsolete  mythology.  When  we  are  told  that 
"  Cadwallo  hush'd  the  stormy  main,"  and  that 
"  Modred  made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud- 
topp'd  head,**  attention  recoils  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was  first  heard, 
was  heard  with  scorn. 

The  weavint^  of  the  tvintHnf^  aheei  he  borrowed, 
as  he  owns,  from  the  Northern  Bards :  but  their 
texture,  however,  was  very  properly  the  work 
of  female  powers,  as  the  act  of  spinning  the 
thread  of  life  is  another  mythology.  Theft  is 
always  dangerous ;  Gray  has  made  weavers  of 
slaughtered  bards  by  a 'fiction  outrageous  and 
incongnious.  They  are  then  called  upon  to 
"Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof,"  per- 
haps with  no  greet  propriety ;  for  it  is  by  cross- 
ing the  1000/  with  the  warp  that  men  weave  the 
web  or  piece ;  and  the  first  Ime  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  admission  of  its  wretched  correspondent, 
"Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough."*  He 
has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanza  of  the  second  ternary  is  com* 
mended,  I  think,  bevond  its  merit  The  per- 
sonification is  indistinct  Thirst  and  Hunger 
arc  not  alike ;  and  their  features,  to  make  the 
imagery  perfect,  should  have  been  discriminated. 
We  are  told,  in  the  same  stanza,  how.  "  toweis 
are  fed."  But  I  will  no  longer  look  for  particu- 
lar faults ;  yet  let  it  be  observed  that  the  ode 
might  have  been  concluded  with  an  action  of 
better  example ;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had, 
without  expense  of  thought 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumu- 
lations of  ungraceful  ornaments ;  they  strike, 
rather  than  please ;  the  images  are  magnified  by 
affectation  ;  the  language  is  laboured  into  harsh- 
ness. The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work 
with  unnatural  violence.  '*  Double,  double,  toil 
and  trouble."  Ho  has  a  kind  of  strutting^  digi- 
nity,  and  is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  vt 
ana  his  straggle  are  too  visible,  and  there  is  too 
little  appearance  of  ease  and  nature.! 

To  say  that  he  had  no  beauties,  would  be  un- 
just ;  a  mnn  like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great 
industry,  could  not  but  produce  something  valu- 
able. When  he  pleases  least,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  a  good  design  was  ill  directed. 

His  translations  of  Northern  and  Welsh  Poetiy 
deserve  praise ;  the  imagery  is  prcsenred,  perhaps 
often  improved  ;  but  the  language  is  unlike  toe 
language  of  other  poets. 

*  **I  barn  a  aoal.  thai  like  an  aiyif)/e  f>hfeM 

Can  Like  in  all ;  and  verge  enough  f  <r  mora.** 
Dryden'e  SebtiMtian. 
t  Lord  Orford  u«edto  atsTt.  that  Or.iy  '*  "'TtLTI?* 
any  thinf  easllr,  hut  things  of  numoiir :»»  and  adosa,  iwl 
haoMiir  was  his  aotural  ud  orlflnal  rara.— O. 


LYTTSLTQir. 


In  tiie  dttTmcter  of  Ina  Elegy  I  rrioiee  to  eon- 
cur  with  the  oonunon  reader ;  for  d^  the  com- 
mon sense  of  readers,  uncomipted  with  literary 
prejudices,  afUr  all  the  refinements  of  subtle^ 
ana  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be  finally 
decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The 
**  Churchyard  **  abounds  with  images  whidi 
find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and  wifli        *^ 


ments  to  wUdi  erery  boeom  letnms  aa  echab^ 
The  four  staniss,  M^finmng  *^  Yet  e^en  then 
bones,'*  are  to  me  original :  I  hare  never  seen 
the  notions  in  any  other  place :  yet  he  that  rsads 
them  here  persuaides  hiinself  that  he  has  always 
ieltthem.  Had  Gray  written  oaen  thus,  it  had 
been  vam  to  blarney  and  ueriesB  to  praise  him. 


LYTTELTON. 


Gboeoi  Ltttbltoh,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  of  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was 
bom  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where 
he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that  his  exercises 
were  recommended  as  models  to  his  school- 
fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Christchurch,  where 
ho  retained  the  same  reputation  of  superiority, 
and  displayed  his  abilities  to  the  public  in  a  poem 
on  '*  Blentumn.'' 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  vtfse  and 
prose.  His  "  Progress  of  Love,"  and  his  "  Per. 
sian  Letters,"  were  both  written  when  he  was 
very  young ;  and  indeed  the  character  of  a  young 
man  is  very  visible  in  both.  The  Verses  cant  m 
Fhephords  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with 
flowers  ;  and  the  Letters  have  something  of  that 
indistinct  and  headstrong  ardour  for  liberty 
which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  he 
enters  the  world,  and  always  suffers  to  cool  as 
he  passes  forward. 

He  stayed  not  lonjr  in  Oxford ;  for  in  1728  he 
be^n  his  travels,  and  saw  France  and  Italy. — 
When  he  retume<I,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia^ 
mcnt,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  among 
the  most  eager  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  though  his  fatner,  who  was  conmiissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  always  voted  with  the  court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttel- 
ton was  seen  in  every  account  of  everv  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  opposed^  the  stand- 
ing army  ;  he  opposed  the  excise ;  he  supported 
the  motion  for  petitioning  tlie  King  to  remove 
Walpolc.  His  zeal  was  considered  by  the  cour- 
tiers not  only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and 
malignant  ;  and  when  Walpole  was  at  last 
hunted  from  his  places,  every  effort  was  made 
hy  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  ex- 
cfude  Lyttelton  from  the  secret  committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven 
from  St.  James's,  kept  a  separate  court,  and 
opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  cf  the  minis- 
try. Mr.  Lyttelton  became  his  secretary,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  di- 
rection ot  his  conduct  He  persuaded  his  mas- 
ter, whose  business  it  was  now  to  be  popular, 
that  he  would  advance  his  character  by  patron- 
age Mallet  was  made  under-secretary  with 
two  hundred  pounds  j  and  Thomson  had  a  pen- 
sion of  one  hundred  potmds  a  year.  For  Thom- 
son, Lyttelton  alwoys  rctnined  his  kindness,  and 
was  able  at  last  to  place  him  at  ease. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologetical 


poem,  called  "The  Trial  of  SfXtmi**  for  wiU 
ne  was  paid  with  kind  wonls,  which,  aa  is  eoB- 
mon,  raised  great  hopes,  that  were  at  last  dii* 
appointed. 

LjTttelton  now  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  e^ 
position  ;  and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  if  Ml 


easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the  clamcNir  agsiMl 
the  ministiT,  commended  him  among  the  olhir 
mitriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the  reproaehsiiC 
Fox,  who,  in  the  house,  imputed  to  hbn  s«  • 
crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lampooner  bo  uajK 
and  licentioQs.  Lyttelton  supported  his  finorii 
and  replied,  that  he  thought  it  an  honour  to  ht 
received  into  the  familiarity  of  so  great  a  poet 

While  he  was  thus  conspicuous,  he  named 
(1741)  Miss  Lncy  Fortescue  of  DevonaUne^  bf 
whom  he  had  a  son,  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  aai 
two  daughters,  and  with  whom  he  appears  to 
have  Irrei  in  the  highest  degree  of  oonnubili 
felicity:  but  human  pleasures  are  abort:  sht 
died  in  childbed  about  five  years  afterwards; 
and  he  solaced  himself  by  writing  a  lon^  poea 
to  her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  himself  Co  pcf^ 
petual  solitude  and  sorrow ;  for,  after  a  whik^ 
he  was  content  to  seek  happiness  again  bv  a 
second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Rich ;  but  the  experiment  was  unsuccesafiiL 

At  length,  after  a  long  struggle,  Walpole  gavs 
way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  distributed 
among  his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was  made 
(1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  and 
from  that  time  was  engaged  in  supporting  tht 
schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politics  did  not,  however,  so  much  engage 
him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from  things  of 
more  importance.  He  had  in  the  pride  of  jaw^ 
nile  confidence,  with  the  help  or  corrupt  eoi- • 
versation,  entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  ef 
Christianity ;  but  he  thought  the  time  now  coos 
when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  beliere  by 
chance,  and  applied  himself  seriously  to  thif 
great  question.  His  studies  being  honest,  ended 
in  conviction.  He  found  that  religion  was  tius; 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  (1747)  by  "Observations  on  the  Conver 
sion  of  St.  Paul ;"  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  an* 
swer.  This  book  his  father  had  tlie  happiness 
of  sceint?,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  inscnrd. 

"I  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  in 
finite  pleasure  and  satisfaction.    The  style  if 
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ine  and  clear,  the  ammnents  doee,  cof;eiit,  and 
inesUtible.  Mnj  ihe  King  of  kinsi,  whose 
glorious  cause  yoa  have  so  well  deMnded,  re- 
ward your  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  may 
be  found  worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  that  happiness 
which  I  don't  doubt  he  will  bountifully  bestow 
upon  you.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  never  cease 
glorifying  G^od,  for  having  endowed  you  with 
such  useful  talents,  and  giTuig  me  so  good  a  son. 
"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"Thomas  Ltttelton." 

A  few  years  afterwords,  (1751,)  by  the  death 
of  his  fatner,  he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  with 
a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn,  by  a  house  of 
Ijeat  elegance  and  expense,  and  by  much  atten- 
tion to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he 
was  gradually  advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and 
Diefennent ;  and  accordingly  was  made  in  time 
(1754)  cofibrer  and  privy  counsellor :  this  place 
&s  exchanged  next  year  for  the  mat  office  of 
dhancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  an  office,  however, 
tlMt  required  some  quaufications  which  he  soon 
perceived  himself  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into 
Wales;  of  which  he  has  given  an  account,  per- 
%Kp9  rather  with  too  much  affectation  of  delicht, 
to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of  whom  he  had 
eoneeived  an  opinion  more  favourable  than  he 
■sews  to  have  deserved,  and  whom,  having  once 
aspouaed  his  interest  and  fame,  he  was  never 
persuaded  to  disown.  Bower,  whatever  was 
BIS  moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities ;  at- 
tacked as  he  was  by  a  universal  outcry,  and 
that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he 
kept  his  ground :  at  last,  when  his  defences  be- 
gan to  fail  him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adver- 
saries, and  his  adversaries  retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his 
''Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  which  were  very 
eagerly  read,  thouj^h  the  production  rather,  as  it 
seems,  of  leisure  than  of  study :  rather  effusions 
than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons 
tfx>  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their 
eottyersation ;  and  when  they  have  met,  they 
tfX>  often  part  without  any  conclusion.  He  has 
eoroed  Fenelon  more  than  Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they  were 
kindly  commended  by  the  "Critical  Review- 
tn:^*  and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble  ejati- 
tode,  returned  in  a  note  which  I  have  read,  ao- 
Imowledgments  which  can  never  be  proper, 
ainee  they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for 
»  fustice. 

When^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the 
nWQspicious  commencement  of  the  waur  made 
tke  dissolution  of  the  ministry  unavoidable.  Sir 
Ckoige  Lyttelton,  losing  with  the  rest  his  em- 
pkmnent,  was  recompensed  with  a  peerage ; 
•ad  rested  from  political  turbulence  in  the  House 
•TLoids. 

Hb  last  literary  production  was  his  "History 
of  Hemj  the  Second,"  elaborated  by  the  searches 
•lid  deuberations  of  twenty  years,  and  pub- 
lisbed  with  such  anxiety  as  vanity  can  dictate. 

The  story  of  this  publication  is  remnrkable. 
The  whole  work  was  printed  twice  over,  a  great 
Dart  of  it  tliree  times,  and  many  sheets  toar  or 
ivitiiiMS.    The  booksellers  paid  for  'he  first 


impression ;  but  the  charges  and  repeated  opera- 
tions of  the  press  were  at  the  expense  of  the 
author,  whose  ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to 
have  cost  him  at  least  a  thousand  pounds.  Ue 
began  to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1764,  a  second  editbn  of  them  in  1707, 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclusion 
in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  oonsiderablo 
abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with  letters  oi 
with  lifb,  undertook  to  persuade  Lyttelton,  as 
he  had  persuaded  himseu^  that  he  was  master 
of  the  secret  of  punctuation ;  and,  as  fear  begets 
crednhty,  he  was  employed,  I  know  not  at  what 
price,  to  point  the  pages  of  "  Henry  the  Second." 
The  book  was  at  last  pointed  and  printed,  and 
sent  into  the  world.  Lyttelton  took  money  for 
his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  printer, 
he  probablv  gave  the  rest  away ;  for  he  was  very 
liberal  to  tne  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  History  to  a  third 
edition,  Reid  was  either  dead  or  discarded ;  and 
the  superintendence  of  typography  and  punc- 
tuation was  committed  to  a  man  otiginailya 
comb-maker,  but  then  known  by  the  style  of 
Doctor.  Something  uncommon  was  probably 
expected,  and  something  uncommon  was  at  last 
done ;  for  to  the  Doctor's  edition  is  appended, 
what  the  world  had  hardly  seen  before,  a  tist  of 
errors  in  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politics  andliteratnre  there  must  be  an 
end.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the  appearance 
of  a  strong  or  of  a  healthy  man ;  he  had  a  slen- 
der uncompacted  frame,  and  a  meagre  face ;  he 
lasted  however  sixty  years,  and  was  then  seized 
with  his  last  illness.  Of  his  death  a  very  afliect- 
ing  and  instructive  account  has  been  given  by 
his  phyrician,  which  will  spare  me  the  task  of 
his  moral  chamcter. 

"On  Sunday  evening  tlie  symptoms  of  his 
Lordship's  disorder,  which  (or  a  week  past  had 
alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  appearance,  and  his 
Lordship  beheved  himself  to  oe  a  dying  man. 
From  this  time  he  suffered  by  restlessness  ra- 
ther than  pain ;  though  his  nerves  were  appa- 
rently mucti  fluttered,  his  mental  fiicultios  never 
seemed  stronger,  when  he  was  thoroughly 
awake. 

"His  Lordship's  bilious  and  hepatic  com- 
plaints seemed  alone  not  equal  to  the  expected 
moumfril  event ;  his  lon^  want  of  sleep,  whether 
the  consequence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  accounts  for  his  loss  of  strength,  and 
for  his  death,  very  sufiiciently. 

"  Though  his  Lordship  wished  his  approach- 
ing dissolution  not  to  be  tingling,  he  waited  for 
it  with  resignation.  He  said,  Ut  is  a  folly,  a 
keeping  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt  to  pro- 
long life ;'  yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  others^  to  do  or  take  any  thing 
thought  proper  for  bun.  On  Saturday  he  had 
been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were  not  with- 
out some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

"On  Sunday  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
his  Lordship  sent  for  me,  and  said  he  felt  a  great 
flurry,  and  wished  to  have  a  Ktile  conversation 
with  me  in  order  to  divert  it  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart, 
from  whence  goodness  had  so  long  flowed, 
as  from  a  copious  spring.  *  Doctor,'  said  he, 
*  you  shall  be  my  confessor :  when  I  first  set  out 
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in  tlie  worM,  I  had  friends  who  endeftTonred  to 
■hake  my  bc^ef  in  the  Christian  religion.  I  saw 
difficulties  which  staggered  me;  but  I  kept  my 
mind  open  to  convicCion.  The  evidences  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  studied  with  attention, 
made  me  a  most  firm  and  persoaded  belierer  of 
the  Christian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rule 
of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  mv  tbture 
hopes.    I  have  erred  and  sinned ;  but  nave  re- 

Ented,  and  never  indulged  any  vieious  habit 
politics,  and  public  life,  I  have  made  public 
good  the  rule  of  my  conduct  I  never  eave 
counsels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  best 
I  have  seen  that  I  was  sometimes  in  the  wrong, 
but  I  did  not  err  designedly.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed, in  private  life,  to  do  ail  the  ^ood  in  my  power, 
and  never  for  a  moment  could  indulee  malicious 
or  unjust  designs  upon  anjr  person  whatsoever.' 
''At  another  time  he  sud,  'I  must  leave  my 
soul  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  befine  thn  ill- 


ness ^  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for 
solicitude  about  any  thing.' 

/*On  the  evening,  when  the  symptoms  of 
death  came  on,  he  said,  *I  shall  die ;  but  it  will 
Dot  be  your  fault'  When  Loid  and  Lady  Va- 
lentia  came  to  see  his  Lordship,  he  gave  them 
his  solemn  benediction,  and  said,  'Be  good,  be 

to  this.' 


▼irtuous,  ray  Lord;  you  must 
Thus  he  continued  giving  his  dying  benediction 
to^aJl  eround  him.  On  Monday  morning  a  lu- 
~^  '  *  gave  some  small  hopes,  but  these 

I  the  evening;   and  he  eontiiiwad 
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dying,  but  with  very  little  uneasiness,  t31  Tuei 
day  morning,  August  SS,  when  between  seven 
and  eight  o'ckdL  he  expired,  almost  without 
a  groan." 

Bis  Lordship  was  buried  at  Hagley ;  and  the 
fbUowing  inscription  is  cut  on  the  side  of  hb 
Lady's  monument : 

This  unsdoniM  Mone  was  placed  hers 
Bt  the  psrticohir  desire  sikI  exprees 
DkecUone  of  the  Right  Honourable 

GBomoB  Loan  Lttteltov, 
Who  died  Atifiiet  33, 1778,  aged  M. 

Liord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  of 
man  of  literature  and  judgment,  devoung  pert 
of  his  time  to  versification.  They  have  noChinjg 
to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  hu 
"Progress  of  Love,"  it  is  sufficient  blame  to 
Bi^  that  it  is  pastoral  His  blank  verse  in 
"Blenheim"  has  neither  much  force  nor  modi 
elegance.  His  tittle  performancei^  whether 
songs  or  epigirams,  are  sometiines  sprijgfatly,  and 
sometimes  msipid.  His  epistolary  pieces  bare 
a  smooth  equability,  wlucn  cannot  much  tir^ 
because  they  are  short,  but  which  aekkan  ele- 
vates or  surprises.  But  from  this  censure  oog&l 
to  be  excepted  his  "  Advice  to  Belinda^"  vhiUi 
though  for  the  most  part  written  wfaeo  be  wat 
very  young,  contains  much  truth  and  much  phi 
deiic&  very  elegantly  and  vigorously  ezpreased 
and  shows  a  mind  attentive  to  lilcu  and  a  jMwsr 
of  poetry  wluch  cultivatioo  nngfai  nave  msed  te 
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■■war  m  «  CMeorawq  iciioot. ' 
lioolMWMplaoedbTher.  M 
kit  oritnrated  hb  ibilhiefl,  na 
nti^wkli  unweaiied  api>ucati 


Fatrb*  Pavl,  whott  uuuB,  before  he  entered 
into  the  monaBtic  fife,  wu  Peter  8mnk^  was  bom 
•lVeoioe(Ai]ffiietl4ll56S.  Hie  father  followed 
■emhenman,  but  witti  ao  little  tnooeaa,  that  at 
hia  death,  he  left  hia  iuoSfy  yeiy  ill  provided  u>r, 
hit  imder  the  caie  of  a  naotbe^  whoae  pietjr  waa 
fikaly  to  bnog  the  bleaaiiiff  or  Providence  upon 
theiBb  and  whoae  wise  coDonct  anpplied  the  want 
•f  ibftnne  bj  advantagea  of  greater  valoe. 

Happih  nr  Toong  SaipL  ahe  had  a  brother 
laMar  or  a  oelelirated  achooL  under  whoae  direo- 
rher.  Mere  he  lost  no  time, 
,  naturally  of  the  firat 
ication.  lie  was  bom 
for  study,  havinff  a  natural  aversion  to  pleasure 
•ad  gsyetjr,  and  a  memoij  so  tenacious,  that  he 
oooldrepeat  thiity  verses  upon  oncehearii^  them. 

Proportionable  to  his  capacity  waa  his  progress 
in  literature:  at  thirteen,  havmg  made  himself 
mistnr  of  achooUeamini^  he  turned,  his  studies 
lo  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  entoed 
•poo  logic  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  who^  though 
%  eelebraled  master  of  that  science,  confessed 
himself  in  a  very  little  time  unable  to  give  his 
pupil  farther  instructions. 

As  CapeHa  waa  of  the  order  of  the  Servites, 
his  scholar  was  induced,  by  his  acq|uamtance  with 
him.  to  enflsge  in  the  same  profession,  though  his 
vncieaodbism 


I  mother  roiresented  to  bun  the 
diipa  and  austerities  or  that  kind  of  life,  and  ad- 
fiaad  him  urith  great  zeal  againat  it  But  he  waa 
alaady  m  his  resolution%  and  in  1566  took  the 
habit  of  the  order,  being  then  only  in  his  14th 
mr,  a  time  of  life  m  most  persons  reiy  improper 
nr  nch  engagementa.  but  in  him  attended  with 
inch  maturity  of  thought,  and  such  a  settled  tein- 
Mi^  that  he  never  seemed  to  regret  the  choice  he 
men  made^  and  which  he  coofinned  by  a  solemn 
pobfic  protnssion  in  167S. 

.  At  ageneral  chapter  of  the  Servites,  held  at 
Bfaatna,  PauL  (for  so  we  shall  now  call  him,][ 
btiog  then  only  twenty  years  old,  distingniriied 
himarff  BO  much  in  a  public  disputation  bv  his 
gaoius  and  leaning,  that  William  Duke  of  Man- 
IML  a  great  patron  of  letters,  solicited  the  consent 
of  ma  superiors  to  retain  mm  at  his  court  and 


of  ma  superiors  to  retain  mm  at  his  coiul,  ai 
■oC  only  made  him  public  prpfeasor  of  divimty 
dto  oathsdral,  but  honourea  him  with  many  proc 
m  ms  eatiwwn. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agree- 
able to  hia  temper.  Quitted  it  two  years  afterwards, 
and  retired  to  bu  beloved  privaciea,  being  then 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
tK9Wf  and  Cnaldee  languages,  but  with  philoso- 
pt|fy  die  mathematics,  canon  and  civil  law,  all 
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parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistiy  itself : 
for  his  application  was  unintermitted^  his  head 
dear,  his  apprehension  quick,  and  his  memoiy 
retentive. 

^  Being  made  a  priest  at  twentv-two,  ho  was  £•- 
tinguished  by  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Bortomeo 
wiUi  his  cowidenoe^  and  employed  by  him  on 
many  occasions,  not  without  the  envy  of  persons 
of  less  merit,  wlio  were  so  iar  exasperated  as  to 
lay  a  charge  against  him,  before  the  Inquuation, 
for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Gknesw :  but  the  accusation 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

After  this  ho  passed  successively  through  the 
dignities  of  his  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 
employment  applied  nimself  to  the  studies  with  so 
extensive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of  know- 
ledge untouched.  By  him  Aquapendente^  the 
great  anatomist,  confesses  that  he  was  mformed 
how  vision  is  performed;  and  there  are  ^rtftib 
that  he  was  not  a  stranffer  to  the  circulation  ot 
the  blood.  He  frequently  conversed  upon  astro- 
nomy with  mathematicians,  upon  anatomy  with 
suigeons,  upon  medicine  with  physicians,  and  with 
chemists  upon  the  analysis  otmetals,  not  as  a 
supeiiicial  inquirer,  but  as  a  complete  master. 

But  the  hours  of  repose,  that  ne  employed  ao 
well,  were  interropted  by  a  new  information  in 
the  Inquisition,  where  a  former  acqnamtance  pro- 
duced a  letter  written  by  him  in  dphere,  in  wfiich 
he  said,  ''  that  he  detested  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  that  no  preferment  was  obtained  there  but  by 
dishonest  means."  This  accusation,  however  dan- 
gerous, wsa  passed  orer  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation,  but  made  such  impression  on  thatconrt, 
that  he  was  afterwards  denied  a  bishopric  by  Clo- 
ment  Vm.  After  these  difficulties  were  wr 
mounted,  Father  Paul  again  retired  to  his  solitude^ 
where  he  appears,  by  some  writings  drawn  up  by 
him  at  that  tune,  to  have  turned  his  attention  more 
to  improvements  in  piety  than  learning.  Such 
was  tne  care  with  which  he  read  the  scriptures, 
that,  it  beinff  his  custom  to  draw  a  line  under  any 
passage  which  he  intended  more  mcely  to  con- 
sider, there  was  not  a  single  word  in  nis  New 
Testament  but  was  underfined ;  the  same  maiks 
of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Testament,  Psal- 
ter, and  Breviary. 

But  the  roostactive  sceneof  his  life  began  about 
the  year  1605,  when  Popo  Paul  V.  exasperated 
by  some  decrees  of  the  senate  of  Venice  that  in- 
teifered  with  the  pretended  rights  of  the  churd^ 
laid  the  whole  state  under  an  interdict 

The  senate,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  teeat- 
ment,  forbade  the  bishops  to  receive  or  publiA 
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die  Pope's  bull ;  and  cooTcning  the  rectors  of  the 
churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  difioc 
■errice  in  the  accustomed  rcmmicr,  wkh  wtiidi 
most  of  them  readily  complied  ;  but  the  Jesuits 
and  some  others  refusing,  were  by  a  solemn  edict 
expelled  the  states 

Both  parties,  having  proceeded  to  extrenutieB, 
employed  then:  abtest  writers  to  defend  their  me*' 
aures :  on  the  Pope's  sidle,  among  otbeia,  Cartfi- 
nai  Bellarminc  enteicd  the  lists,  and  with  his 
cenfbderate  authors  defended  the  papal  duaa 
with  great  scurrility  of  expression,  and  reiy  so- 
•histiciJ  reasoning  which  were  confiited  by  the 
Venetian  apoIogBt  in  much  more  cfecent  lan- 
guage, and  with  much  greater  solidity  of  argu- 
ment 

On  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  moot  emi- 
nently distinguished,  by  hio  **  Defence  of  the 
Rights  of  the  supreme  Magtstrate,"  Ma  **  Trea- 
tise of  Exconrniumcation"  translated  from  Ger- 
son,  with  an  '^Apolo^,"  and  other  wiitoigs ;  for 
which  lie  was  cited  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome ; 
bat  it  may  be  easily  imaged  that  he  did  not  obey 
Ifae  summons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  advemaxies^  were  at  least  sope- 
nor  to  them  in  the  justice  of  tlieir  cause.  The 
propositions  maintained  on  the  side  of  Rome 
were  these :  that  the  Pope  is  mvested  with  all  the 
authority  of  heawn  ana  earths  That  all  princes 
are  liis  vassab,  and  that  he  may  annul  their  laws 
at  pleasure.  That  kings  may  appeal  to  him,  as 
he  18  temporaT  monarch  of  the  whole  carrii.  That 
he  can  discharge  subjects  from  their  ootlis  of  alle- 
giance, and  make  it  tlieir  duty  to  take  up  anns 
against  their  soverci;^  That  he  may  depose 
kings  without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  it  the 
good  of  the  church  requires  it  Tlmt  the  deigy 
are  exemnt  from  al)  tribute  to  kings,  and  are  not 
accountable  to  them  even  in  cases  ofhigh  treason. 
That  the  Pope  cannot  err :  that  his  dcTinons  are 
Co  be  receivt'd  and  obrytxl  on  pain  of  sin,  thou^ 
alf  the  world  shotiFd  jud^  Chcm  to  bo  false ;  that 
tlic  Pope  is  God  upon  earth  ;  that  his  sentence 
and  thatof  Go<r  arc  the  snrac:  and  that  to  call 
his  power  in  question,  is  to  call  in  question  the 
power  of  G^d;  maxims  eaually  ^locXing,  weak, 
perrricious,  an(f  abounl :  which  did  not  refjuire  the 
abilities  or  loaniini;  of  Falh'^r  Paul  to dernoinCrate 
their  falsehood,  and  deMructivc  tender>o'. 

It  mav  be  easily  imo<!ined  that  surh  principles 
were  guickh*  ovenhro^^ii,  and  that  no  cwirt  but 
that  of  Rome  thonpht  it  for  its  interest  to  ftvoor 
them.  The  Pope,  therefore,  findini!  his  autliors 
confuted,  and  his  cmise  alrantloned,  was  wiirinc 
to  conclude  the  affair  by  treaty,  which,  by  the 
metUatJon  of  Heinr  IV.' of  Fraiiee,  was  accom- 
modatiYl  upon  teniis  reiy  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  Venetians, 

But  the  defoMdon*  of  the  Venetian  rights  were, 
thmi^  compiy-heiided  in  the  trwrtr,  excluded  br 
the  Romans  from  the  benofit  of  it ;  some  upon 
diflerenl  pret.-ncrs  were  imprisoned,  some  sent 
to  the  eaireyj,  and  aH  debarred  from  preferment. 
But  their  malice  was  chiefly  aimed  acain5t  Father 
Paul,  who  s<x>:i  toutnl  the  VtUvts  rfit ;  Tot  as  he 
was  coinc  one  nic*it  to  hs»  conTont,'  about  six 
months  after  the  aivc4nmo<!;ition.  he  was  attacked 
by  five  nilTians  amvM  with  Milrttoes,  who  caTc 
Um  no  tss  than  fifteen  stahs,  three  of  which 
woundtxl  him  in  «uch  a  nianner.  that  he  was  left 
for  dead.  The  numlerenc  (\ci\  tor  refuge  to  tlw 
nunrio,  and  were  nftcrwardA  rect  ived  mto  the 


Pope's  domunona,  bat  were  ponaed  By  (fimn 
justice,  and  all,  except  one  man,  who  died  in  pri 
son,  perilled  by  violent  deatha.  This  and  other 
attempts  upon  ms  fife  obGged  him  to  confine  lion 
self  to  his  cooTent,  where  he  engaged  in  writing 
tbo  hmtarr  of  th«  Council  of  Trent,  a  work  uo- 
equaOed  &r  the  jadicioaB  dispoaition  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  artful  texture  of  the  narration,  commended 
by  Dr.  Burnet  as  the  completeat  model  of  histori- 
cal wiidng,  and  celebrated  by  Mr.  Wottoo  as 
equmilent  to  any  pradiietioD  of  anti^oinr;  ia 
Hindi  the  reader  fioda  <<  Liberty  wilhoot  licen- 
twusneaa,  jpie^  without  bypocruy,  fieedom  ol 
speedi  wiihoot  neglect  of  deoepcy,  severity  witb- 
oot  rigour,  tad  aHennve  learning  witfaoot  aalai- 


In  thb  and  other  woifta  ofloas  eoaaeancehr 
spent  the  rematoingpait  of  hia  ife,  to  the  bcfja- 
mng  of  tiw  Tear  Tmk  mhtm  bo  waa  Moed  wiib 
a  cokd  and  fever,  virUob  ha  negfeelad  IBI  it  becMs 
incnrable.  He  langOMhed  move  fhtm  drckt 
months,  which  he  spent  ahnoot  whoBy  in  a  pm* 

E ration  for  his  pamage  into  eternity ;  mad  anoBg 
I  prayera  and  aayiratiana  vrao  afUo  bmrd  to 
repeat,  LorrI  /  now  let  ikm  acnponf  4ipmt  ia  ptmt. 
On  Sunday  the  eightlk  of  Jammrf  oftha  nert 
year,  he  rooe,  weak  aa  bo  vraa,  to  man,aBd  w«l 
to  take  his  repast  with  the  Ml,  biit  on  Moodaj 
was  seixed  with  a  weaknoMi  that  t* — ' — ^  — 


nwdiatc  death ;  and  oo  Tfaamdij  pteparsd  kt 
the  ViaHemm  with  aucb 


andedttad 


his  change  by  receiving 
marks  of  devotion,  aa  eqaaBy  i 
the  behoMcra. 

Through  the  whole  coarm  of  Ina  iBneai  lo  tt» 
last  hour  of  his  fife,  he  was  comufad  bgr  theao' 
nate  in  pubKc  afbars,  and  retntned  oiimver%  in 
his  greatest  weakness^  with  aueh  pioomte  ol 
mind  as  could  only  arise  from  the  nuuifiiUMnmi 
of  iimocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  deatj^  fie  had  the 
passion  of  our  Messed  Saviour  reod  to  him  oat  of 
St.  John's  GTOspel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that 
week,  and  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  hit  Redeemer, 
and  his  eonndenee  in  his  meritk 

As  his  end  cridenth-  approached,  the  bvedwen 
of  the  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  last  praj^ 
ers  with  which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thov^p^fats^ 
being  able  to  pronounreno  more  than  these  woid% 
Esto  perpetuOf  JMayest  ihtm  last  for  erer;  which 
was  understood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  coimtrr. 

Thus  died'Father  Panl,  si  the  7}at  year  of  hi 
age  ;  hated  by  the  Romans  as  their  moat  fbrmi-' 
dable  enemy,  and  honoured  by  aB  the  katned  for 
his  abi1itii*s,  and  bv  the  good  for  hia  integrity. 
Hf»  detrstatson  of  the  corruption  of  the  RonsD 
church  appears  in  all  his  writinj^  but  partiedaiw 
It  in  this  memorable  passage  ofone  of  nia  letten: 
**  There  is  nothing  more  enentiaf  than  to  nmi  the 
repitation  of  the  Jesuits:  by  the  rdn  of  tbf 
Jesuits,  Rome  will  be  mined";  and  if  Raaae  is 
ruined  religion  will  reform  of  itself." 

He  appears  by  many  passages  of  bia  Bfe  to 
hare  hada  high  esteem  of  the  church  of  fWbnd : 
and  his  friend.  Father  Fulgentio,  who  had  adopM 
all  his  notions,  made  nn  scruple  of  adosnistenBff 


to  l>r.  Dimoomb,  an  English  gentleman  that  m 
sick  at  Venice,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  ac* 
eordiny  to  the  Common  Prayer  which  he  bad 
with  h«n  in  Itafian. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  publie 
vliarjre,  and  a  magnificent  monument  waa  eicctid 
to  hu  memory. 


BOERHAAVE, 


Tak  foOowtng  account  of  the  Itte  Dr.  Bout- 
■AATB,  so  loudly  oelebmtedy  and  to  univenaUy 
bnented  throogh  the  whole  learned  worid,  will, 
wo  hope,  be  not  wiacceptaUe  to  oar  readers : 
wo  eoutd  have  made  it  much  larger,  by  adopdng 
Ifing  reoortt,  and  inaertiiig  onatteated  facta ;  a 
close  adherence  to  certainty  baa  contracted  our 
narrative,  and  hindered  it  firom  swelling  to  that 
hatk  at  which  modem  hisloiiea  ffcnerally  arrive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  bom  on  the  last 
day  of  December  166S,  about  one  in  the  mom- 
rig,  at  Voorhout,  a  village  two  miles  distant  (ram 
ii^fden  ;  his  frther,  James  Boerhaavey  was  mi- 
water  of  Voorhout,  of  whom  his  son,*  m  a  small 
•ooount  of  his  own  life,  has  given  a  veiy  amiaUe 
cliaimcter,  for  the  simplicity  uid  openness  of  his 
MMvioiir,  ibr  his  exact  frugality  in  the  manage- 
of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  the  prudence^  ten- 
a,  mad  diligence,  with  which  he  edocaled  a 


I  faoni^  of  nine  children.  He  was  emi 
•QOtly  skiRed  m  hiatoiy  and  genealogy,  and 
iwned  in  the  Latin,  Oreek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 

^Es  mother  was  Hagar  Daelder,  a  tradesman's 
dangfat^  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  might, 
IMrMfs,  derive  an  hereditary  indinatioa  to  the 
fltodyof  physie,  ia  which  she  was  very  inquisitive, 
and  nad  obtained  a  knowledge  «f  it  not  common 
m  fenole  students. 

This  knowledge,  however,  she  did  not  live  to 
«oamanicate  to  nor  son  ;  for  she  died  in  1673, 
tenyoarv  after  her  marriage;    ^ 

£Ds  father  finding  hunself  encumbered  with 
tfie  care  of  seven  chiUlren,  thought  it  necessary  to 
l^e  a  second  wife,  and  in  July  1674,  was  mar- 
tied  to  Eve  du  Bois,  daughter  of  a  minister  of 
LfOydoB,  who,  by  her  prudent  aad  inyarfisl  con- 
duct, so  endeared  herself  to  her  husoand^  ehil- 
dien,  that  tfaoy  all  legarded  hoi  aa  their  own 


Herman  Boerhaavo  was  always  designed  by, 
lii  Aithflr  for  the  ministry,  and  with  that  view  in- 
■troeted  by  biro  in  grammatical  learning^  and  the 
dat  dements  of  laofluages ;  in  which  he  made  such 
a  proficiency,  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  eleven 
jreiua,  not  oidy  master  of  the  rules  of  grammar,, 
M  capable  of  translating  with  toleraSlo  accu- 
tMjr,aBd  not  wholly  ignorant  of  critical  niceties. 
At  intervals,  to  reereate  his  mind,  and  strengtb- 
«i  his  constitution,  it  was  his  father's  custom  to 
' '  IB  hito  the  fields,  and  employ  him  in  a^- 
» and  such  kind  of  rural  occupations,  which 
itiaaad  throa^ih  all  his  life  to  love  and  prao- 
tfaa ;  and  by  this  vicissitude  of  study  and  ezer- 
•mm  preaerved  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  fiom 
Umae  distempen  and  depresurions  which  are  fre- 
quently the  eonseauenees  «f  indiscreet  diligence, 
mmd  BBiBtefn^tec  ypUcatian  ;  and  from  which 


*Erat  Rermannl  Genlior  LadM,  Otwca,  Habraies 
aelens;  perii»  vakb  hlstorfamm  ct  geotiara.  Vlr 
aponus,  caadid— ,  tiaploz  ;  paierikiniUaa  opdmui 
amore,  cura,  dUiipentia,  firofalhace,  jprodeotfa.  <lui  non 
•  *    '    us  Tfnutli,  norem  Hbeiffl  «dacaD. 

I  •insUhua,  qaid  axacta  paralaao- 


aagna  In  r«,  aed  plenus 
4s,  •xampiiim  pnabok  aJ 
ariafsBaai,  sc  Ihigalkaai- 


studenta.  not  weU  acauainted  with  the  constltn 
tion  of  the  human  body^  sometimes  fly  for  relief 
to  wine  instead  of  ezcrase,  and  purchase  tempo- 
racy  ease  by  the  hazard  of  the  most  dreadful  oon- 
sequences. 

The  studies  of  young  Boerhaave  were,  about 
this  time,  interrupted  by  an  accident,  which  de- 
serves particular  mention,  as  it  first  inclined  him 
to  that  bcience,  to  which  he  was  bv  nature  so  well 
adapted,  and  which  he  aflcrwards  carried  to  so 
great  perfection. 

la  lae  twetth  year  ef  his  age,  a  8tnbbora,pain* 
ful,  and  malignant  ulcer,  broKc  out  iipen  his  left 
thigh  ;  which,  for  near  five  years,  defeated  all  the 
ait  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  not  only 
afflicted  him  with  most  excruciating  pains,  but  ex- 
posed him  to  such  sharp  and  tormenting  applica- 
tions, that  the  disease  and  remedies  were  aquallr 
insuflemble.  Then  it  was  that  his  own  pan 
tau^t  him  to  compassionate  others,  and  his  e>- 
penence  of  the  incfHcacy  of  the  methods  then  in 
use  incited  him  to  attempt  the  discofveiy  of  others 
more  certain. 

He  began  to  prac^c  at  least  honestly,  for  he 
began  upon  himself ;  and  his  first  essajr  was  a 
prdudo  to  his  future  success,  for,  having  laid 
aside  all  the  prescriptions  of  his  phvsicians,  and 
all  the  applications  of  his  surgeons,  ne  at  last,  by 
tormenting  the  part  with  salt  and  urine,  eficcted 
a  cure. 

That  he  might,  en  this  occasion,  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  surgeons  with  less  inconvenience  and 
expense,  he  was  brought  by  his  father,  at  four- 
teen, ta  Leyden,  and  oUccd  in  the  Ibuith  olassaf 
the  public  school,  alter  being  examined  by  the 
master :  here  his  application  and  abilities  wen 
equally  conspicuous.  In  six  months,  by  gaming 
the  first  prize  in  the  feujtfa  class,  he  was  raised  to 
the  fifth  :  and  in  six  months  more,  upon  the  same 
proof  of  the  supeiiorilY  Of  his  genius,  rewatdad 
with  another  prize,  anJ  trandated  to  the  sixth  t 
from  whence  it  is  usual  in  six  months  laore  to  be 
removed  to  ^le  amveisity: 

Thus  did  our  young  stodeat  advance  in  learn- 
ing and  reputation,  when  as  he  was  withm  view 
of^the  universit3L  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow 
threatened  to  defeat  all  lus  expectationa. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  in  1688,  his  father 
died,  and  left  behuid  him  a  rerr  dender  provision 
for  nis  widow  and  nine  dukuen,  of  which  the 
eldest  was  not  yet  sereateen  years  old. 

This  was  a  most  aflUcting  loss  to  the  young 
scholar,  whose  fortune  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  learned  education, 
and  who  therefore  seemed  to  lie  now  summoned 
by  necesaitf  to  some  way  cMflife  more  immediate- 
ly and  ceitaiidy  lucrative  ;  but  with  a  resolofion 
equal  to  his  abiufiea,  and  a  sphit  oat  so  depresoed 
and  shaken  he  deternwied  to  break  through  the 
obstadesof  poverty,  and  supply,  bydiligeBOi^  tho 
want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  asked  and  obtained  the  consent 
of  hisguarAanstoproseodtehis  i^e8,soloDg 
as  his  patiiroony  would  support  him  ;  and,coo- 
tinuing  his  wonted  indosfiy,  gaiaed  asolMrpna 


BtwMiioirtomdtthe  tdiodl  far  tlM  nBift!r- 
fHf.  bot  OD  aoooam  of  the  weakneM  jret  ramtm  - 
l0f  ta  Ilk  ti■ri^  WM  It  hit  owQ  entrealT  ooDtiDiMd 
ffac  aMmthe  looMrQiiilerthectraof  bt  nMlcr, 
tlM  lewaed  Wuiacbotaii,  wbeis  Im  onoe  more 
WW  boBoorod  with  the  prae. 

AtMeramonltotheimivenity,  the  euiie  r^ 
Hive  udbdoitiynMCwiditheeuiieenooanfe^ 
oMot  and  umUmim.  The  leuned  TvAanmM, 
ooeofUe  ftSii^  fHendii  OMdeeooDaRflrFro* 
Amot  of  difbily  at  Lflfdeo,  dirtfaii«blied  Um  tn 
a  paitieiilar  maoMr,  and  leeominended^hha  U» 
the  ftMidiUp  of  Bdx.  y an  Apphen.  io  Wbgm  he 
fbnnd  a  gaaeniH  and  oonatant  patrao. 

He  beeame  now  a  diligent  heaver  of  the  moit 
oeUbiated  pratoor^  and  made  fraaladvaneeain 
aUtheedeDoeet  BtillrieiilatinfUB  atndtaewitli 
a  view  prindpelhr  to  mnitT,  fir  which  he  ww 
oiipna%  intMtei  I7  hie  lather,  and  Ibr  thai  tte- 
aen  emted  bie  utmoet  appBcation  to  attam  an 
euiet  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongoe. 

Being  eon  vinoed  of  the  neoeeatty  of  mathema- 
tieal  loemiagihe  b^gaa  to  etn^y  thooe  ecSeoocw 
m  16S7,  but  without  that  intanee  ndoeti^ir  with 
wUch  the  pleeeare  he  ibnnd  in  thai  kmd  of 
la  afterwaide  to  eotthai^ 


In  1680^  havhig  perfbrmad  Oe  eieitUee  ef  tii« 
univerrilgr  with  yunneMaon  lepotyieiL  he  look 
biedegreein  philoeophjr;  and  on  thai  oeoaaicn 
dboaHadtheiMpoitant  end  ardnooa  anbjeel  of 
the  dMHl  natnree  of  tlM  eod  and  bodr^wiUk 
enehMtiann^  peniciiitT,  end  eobcletr.  ttalhti 

enlh^f  cedbeaa(^eQphieta7«^^^ 
Hobhe^aai  8|inoae»  and  emielhr  leieed  becha- 
wsMnerpMy  and  enifiliM. 

DiHnilf  wae  aiai  hb  greet  emplotmenL  and 
the  efeair  aba  of  aft  hie  etndiee.  He  md  the 
emptareain  thoir  original  laagiiefe%  and  when 
iMfctilUte  oeeinred,  ooaralted  the  mteqxvtetiom 
ef  the  eeMt  ancient  litliers»  whom  he  reed  in  or* 
der  of  tiBM^  bcginnutf  wich  Clemens  Romanoa 

In  the  peraeai  of  thoee  carir  wntoi*»*  he  w^:^ 
atrack  with  the  pnolbandest  Tcocfatkm  ef  the 
■■Hifc'M  and  purity  of  their  doctrines^  the  boll 
nmof  dwtr  fivea^  and  the  aanctitr  of  the  disci 


of  the  Chrietien  doeUbieouiimiled  liy  the  Miiia 
ftnciee  of  peiticoiar  paitiee,  while  enchedbwei 
to  ite  own  phiioeephy,  and  orthodoai^  wae  coi^ 
fined  to  the  eect  m  powei; 
HaTmg  now  ifhaneted  hia  fort— e  in  the  mm^ 

•oMef  mB  atadieOphaiNiid  the rift  ei>- 

plying  to  aoowfiiftiiliiv  thai,  wifcoeit  ipgiMit 

nwwieegeoi  ibb  mBBi^HnH||MBseBWweHiiB 

"^TJiiSbLMa  imawrinnm  ttw  itafc  eflJMtii 

OMrtef  bb  m,  ha  mMmL  4i^1llI3X 
-tMMtMaef  wiiaiiagiBm  tpii  pii^a— fr 


ihanmadneMin 
expoeed  theen  to 
Bocrinave  wae  one  ef 

ecmree  any 
•rho  think 
what 


_^ X  the  aanctitr 

dinepraciiaedbythcfli;  but,  as  he  d««mded  to 
tte  fewer  afirs,  feiuid  the  peace  of  Chrislianit 
bioken  by  uedoss  contzoTerneiL  and  itsdocttm^ 
eepbHrioatedbrthesubdclicsQftheschDola.  H 


He  began  ihw 
^t  perusal  of  Veaafieai 
eras;  and,  to 
thei 


XnMtwre  of 
the  hohr  vriten  intnptrted  actefdng  1i>  1  epon  Xnck^  pnbfic 
iMt  of  pbikksophersi  and  the  chnecfas  c4^ '  ksM'" 
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iiMKipber»  whoto  indostiy  wm  not  to  be  wearied, 
and  wboee  love  of  tnith  was  too  strong  to  sutler 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  reports  oT  others. 

Vet  did  he  not  suffer  one  branch  of  science  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  others :  anatomy  did 
not  withhold  hhn  from  chemtstiy,  nor  chemistry, 
enchanting  as  it  is,  from  the  study  of  botany,  m 
which  he  was  no  less  skilled  than  in  other  parts 
of  physic.  He  was  not  only  a  careful  examiner 
«f  all  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  university, 
but  made  excursions  for  his  farther  improvement 
iato  the  woods  and  fields,  and  lefl  no  place  un- 
▼isited  where  any  increase  of  botanical  knowledge 
oould  bs  reasonably  hoped  for. 

In  coniiinction  with  all  these  inquiries  he  still 
pursued  his  th<^olofl;ical  studies,  and  still,  as  we 
m.ro  infonnod  by  liimaclf,  *<  proposed,  when  he  had 
made  Juinscif  master  of  the  whole  art  of  physic, 
andobteinod  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that  science, 
to  petition  regularly  for  a  license  to  preach,  and 
to  engage  in  me  cure  of  souls,**  and  mtendcd  in 
his  theological  exercise  to  discuss  this  question, 
^^  why  so  many  were  formerly  converted  to  Chris- 
tiamty  by  illiterate  persons,  and  so  few  at  present 
by  men  of  learning." 

la  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Harde- 
wieh|  in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
physK,  which  ho  obtained  m  July,  1693,  having 
peifbmied  a  public  disputation,  "  de  utilttate  ex- 
plorandonmi  excrementorum  in  egris,  ut  sig- 

Tlien  returning  to  Leyden  full  of  his  pious 
designs  of  undertaking  tlie  ministry,  he  found  to 
km  surprise  unexpected  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
wsy,  and  an  insinuation  dispersed  through  the 
amvenity  that  made  him  suspected,  not  of  any 
"  fA  deviation  from  received  opinions,  not  of  any 
rtmadous  adherence  to  his  own  notions  in 
tful  and  disputable  matters,  but  of  no  less  than 
Spinosism,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  of  Atheism  itself. 
^  How  so  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raised, 
CBCulatcd,  and  credited,  will  be  doubtless  very 
mtgBsij  inquired  ;  we  shall  therefore  give  the  rela- 
tion, not  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  mankind, 
but  to  show  that  no  merit,  however  exalted,  is 
I  from  being  not  only  attacked,  but  wound- 


parUnac 
doobtful 


ed,  by  the  most  contemptible  whispers.  Those 
iri!o  cannot  strike  with  force,  can  however  poison 
their  weapon,  and,  weak  as  they  are,  give  mortal 
wounda,  and  bring  a  hero  to  the  grave :  so  true  is 
that  observation,  that  many  are  able  to  do  hurt, 
bat  fisw  to  do  good. 

This  detestable  calumny  owed  its  rise  to  an 
neUeot  from  which  no  consequence  of  impor- 
tanee  oonld  be  possibly  apprehended.  As  Boer- 
hMie  was  sitting  in  a  common  boot,  there  arose 
aoonversatkm  among  the  passonsrcrsupon  the  im- 
pms  and  peraicioas  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  which, 
aa  they  all  agreed,  tends  to  the  utter  overthrow 
of  all  religion.  Boerhaave  sat,  and  attended 
~  r  to  £is  discourse  for  some  time,  till  one  of 


tha  oompanr,  willing  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
ml,  mstaaa  of  confuting  the  positions  of  Spinosa 
by  aignaent,  began  to  ^ve  a  loose  to  contunrie- 
bmu  language,  and  vnulent  invectives,  which 
Boarinsva  was  so  litde  pleased  with,  that  at  last 
breonld  not  forbear  asking  him  whether  he  had 
ef«r  read  the  author  he  dedaimed  against 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  an- 
swer, was  checked  in  the  midst  of  his  invectives, 
bnt  not  without  feeling  a  secret  resentment  assinst 
the  person  who  liad  at  once  interrupted  his  hsf 
^  and  eiposed  his  ignonnoOi 


This  was  observed  by  a  stranger  who  was  m 
tho  boat  with  them ;  he  mquired  of  his  neighbour 
the  name  of  the  young  man,  whose  <|uestion  had 
put  an  end  to  the  discourse,  and  havmg  learned 
It,  set  it  down  in  his  pocketrbool^  as  it  appears, 
with  a  malidons  design,  for  in  a  few  days  it  was 
the  common  conversation  at  Leyden,  tliat  Boer- 
haave had  revolted  to  Spinosa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends 
pleaded  his  learned  and  unanswerable  confuta- 
tion  of  all  atheistical  opinions^  and  particularly 
of  the  system  of  Spinosa,  in  his  discourse  of  the 
distinction  between  soul  and  body.  Such  calum- 
nies are  not  easily  suppressed,  when  they  are 
once  become  sencraL  Thev  arc  kept  alive  and 
supported  by  the  malice  of  bad,  andf  sometimes 
by  the  zeal  of  good  men,  who,  though  they  do 
not  absolutely  believe  them,  think  it  yet  the  se- 
curest method  to  keep  not  only  guilty,  but  sus- 
pected men  out  of  public  employments,  upon  this 
principle,  that  tho  safety  of  many  is  to  be  prefer^ 
red  before  tho  advantage  of  few. 

Boerhaave,  finding  Uiis  formidable  opposition 
raised  against  his  pretensions  to  ecclesissdcal 
honours  or  preferments,  and  even  a^nst  his  de- 
sign of  assuming  the  character  of  a  divine,  thouj^it 
it  neither  neccssair  nor  prudent  to  struggle  with 
the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  as  he  was  equally 
qualified  for  a  profession,  not  indeed  of  equflu  dig- 
nity or  importance,  but  which  must  undoubted^ 
claim  the  second  place  among  those  which  arc  ol 
the  greatest  benent  to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  to  his  medical 
studies  with  new  ourdour  and  alacrity,  reviewed 
all  his  former  observations  and  inquiries,  and  u*as 
continually  employed  in  making  new  acquisitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himself  for  the  practice 
of  physic,  he  began  to  visit  patients,  but  without 
tliat  encouragement  which  others,  not  equally  de- 
serving, have  sometimes  met  with.  His  busmcsa 
was,  at  first,  not  great,  and  his  circumstances  by 
no  means  easy;  but  still,  superior  to  any  dis- 
couragement, he  continued  his  search  afVer  know- 
ledge, and  determined  that  prosperity,  if  ever  he 
was  to  enjoy  it,  should  be  the  consequence  not  of 
mean  art,  or  disingenuous  solicitations,  but  of  real 
merit,  and  solid  learning. 

His  steady  adherence  to  his  resolutions  a]^ 
pears  yet  more  plairdy  from  this  circumstance  : 
he  was  while  he  yet  remained  in  this  unpleasing 
situation,  invited  by  one  ol  the  first  favourites  c$ 
King  William  m.  to  settle  at  the  Hague,  upon 
very  advantageous  conditions  ;  but  dedined  the 
offer.  For  havinir  no  ambition  but  after  know- 
ledge, he  was  desirous  of  living  at  liberty,  without 
any  restraint  upon  his  looks,  his  thoughts,  or  his 
tongue,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  from  all  con- 
tentions, and  sUtc  parties.  His  time  was  wholly 
taken  up  in  visiting  the  sick,  studying,  making 
chemical  experiments,  searching  into  every  pait 
of  medicine  with  the  utmost  diligence,  teacnng 
the  mathematics,  and  reading  the  scriptures,  and 
those  authors  who  profess  to  teach  a  certain 
method  of  loving  God.^ 


*  "  Citxa  hoc  lemptM,  liiucis  condHionlbus,  lautiorl- 
bua  promiwis.  Inrlutus,  plus  vice  timpllci,  a  viro  prl- 
marf.-v  diffnaunnln,  qui  fnula  flamniiwinm  flonbst 
reikis  Oulielmi  III.  ut  Uaj^am  eorartum  ■ettpm  caperac 
fortunarum,  decUnavit  conitans.  Contentua  Tldelkal 
vita  libera,  remota  a  turbis,  fliiidiiaque  porro  percolandia 
unke  Imprnsa,  uM  nnii  cofereliir  alia  dicere  at  almulara, 
alia  senure  el  diHimulare  :  aflectuum  atudiia  rap«,  reul. 
Sic  turn  rlw  erat,  crroa  vfaere,  mox  doml  m  muarois 
eoodsre,  offiehiam  Yutcanlam  excrcera  ;  omnas  ms« 
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tVf  wu  loM  metiiod  of  Imiig  to  the  yeu- 1701, 

wfeea  he  wis  rooommeiidod  by  Van  Beiv  to  the 
miifjBMtJ'  as  «  proper  peraon  to  racceed  DreKn- 
euthiB  ia  die  profeMonfaip  ofphyue,  and  elected 
witfao«t  any  solicitations  on  fan  part,  and  almost 
without  his  consent,  on  the  I8tb  of  M a^. 

On  this  occasion,  having  obsenred,  with  srie^ 
Uiat  Hippocrates,  whom  hie  regacded  not  omj  as 
the  father  but  as  the  prince  of  physictans,  was 
not  sufficiently  read  or  esteemed  bf  young  stu> 
dents,  he  pronounced  an  oration,  "De  oommcn- 
dando  Studio  Hippocratioo ;"  by  which  he  re* 
Mored  that  great  author  to  his  just  and  ancient 
reputation. 

He  now  began  to  read  public  lectures  with 
great  applause,  and  was  prcvafled  upon  by  his 
audience  to  enlarge  his  original  design,  and  in- 
struct them  in  chemistiy. 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  his  pupils  but  to  the  cresat  unprovo- 
ment  of  the  art  itsel£  which  had  hitherto  been 
treated  only  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner, 
and  was  lime  more  than  a  history  of  particular 
ezperiments,  not  reduced  to  certain  principles, 
nor  connected  one  with  another  :  this  vast  cnaos 
he  reduced  to  order,  and  made  that  clear  and 
easy,  which  was  before  to  the  last  degree  difficult 
ana  obscure; 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  his  merit,  and  extended  itself  to  dis- 
tant universities  ;  so  that,  in  1703,  the  professor- 
ship of  physic  being  vacant  at  Gromngen,  he 
was  invited  thither ;  but  he  refused  to  leave 
Leyden,  and  chose  to  continue  his  present  oourde 
of  life. 

This  invitation  and  refusal  being  related  to  the 
governors  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  they  had 
■o  grateful  a  sense  of  his  regard  for  them,  that 
they  immediately  voted  an  honoranr  increase  of 
his  salary,  and  nromisod  him  the  first  professor- 
ship that  should  nv  vacanU 

<Jn  this   occanion  hr  pf\>m>uu<^l  an  oration 

rn  the  use  of  nitvhaiu^-^  \\\  lh<*  !H*i<*nce  of 
,  ^  flic,  in  which  \\c  i'ndca\  i*arT>*l  !o  nrs'tMninmd  a 
rational  and  mathomntind  in*|«in-  into  fhf*  ii^iises 
of  disoa.«C'i<,  and  the  Ptniotun^  of  Vwlio?  :  and  to 
show  the  foWioi*  and  weaknowos  of  tho  jar^ron 
introduced  by  Parncolsiifl,  HolnH>nt,  and  other 
chemical  onlriusiastfl,  who  have  obtruded  upon 
the  worid  the  most  airy  dreams,  and  insteaa  of 
enlightening  their  readers  with  explications  of  na- 
ture, have  darkened  the  plainest  appearances, 
and  bewildered  mankind  in  error  and  obscurity. 

Bocrhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  physi- 
cal lectures,  but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a 
professor,  when  by  the  death  of  professor  Hot- 
len,  the  professorship  of  physic  and  botany  fell  to 
him  of  course. 

On  this  occarion  he  asserted  the  simplicity  and 
facility  of  the  science  of  physic,  in  opposition  to 
those  that  think  obscurity  contributes  to  the  dig- 
nity of  learning,  and  that  to  be  admired  it  is  ne- 
cessary not  to  be  understood. 

His  profession  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  superintend  tho  physical  garden,  which 
improved  so  much  by  the  immense  number  of 
new  plaiits  which  he  prociued,  that  it  was  en- 
taried  to  twice  its  oripnal  extent 

m  1714,  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  the 


higher  digiutiea  of  the  uiihrmrity,  wad  in  tti 
same  year  made  physician  of  6L  AiigaitiiM% 
hospita],  in  Leydeo^  mto  which  the  Btudents  wn 
admitted  twice  a  weak,  to  leam  the  practiee  of 
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dns  panes  acerrime  pcrdequi  ;  mothemaiica  etiam  allis 
tradere  ■,  sacra  legere,  et  auctoresqui  profiientur  docere 
tadooeia  caiuuaamandiDeajn.— On/.  Edit. 


was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  nek  and  to 

the  students,  for  Uie  anoceaa  of  hia  pmctioe  wia 
the  beat  deroonstratioa  of  the  eoiiiMhieaB  of  lis 
principles. 

vvhen  he  laid  dofwn  Ins  office  oi  govcniof  of 
the  unirenity,  in  1715,  he  made  an  oimtioa  upon 
the  autnect  of  **  attainmg  to  uertaiu^in  oatanl 
philosophy  ;"  in  which  he  dectam^  in  the  strongs 
est  terms,  in  favour  of  ezpennMUtal  knowledgi^ 
and  reflects,  with  just  severity,  upon  those  atn^ 
gant  philosophers,  who  are  too  easily  disgDiitod 
with  the  rfow  methods  of  obtaining  trae  notkais 
b^  frequent  ezpeiimenti^  and  who,  possessed 
with  too  high  an  opinion  of  then*  own  abilhiBi^ 
rather  choose  to  consult  their  own  imngin^ 
tions  than  inquire  into  nature,  and  are  better 
pleased  with  the  charming  amusement  of  fem- 
mg  hypotheses,  than  the  toilsome  dmdgeiy  of 
making  observations. 

The  emptiness  and  uncertunty  of  all  tboss 
S3rsterr«s.  whether  venerable  for  theu-  antiquity,  or 
agreeable  for  their  novelty,  he  has  evidcntlf 
8h<9wn ;  and  not  only  declued,  but  proved,  thit 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  prindpHS  of 
thmgs,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  ■  tf 
such  qualities  alone  as  are  discoverable  W  en^ 
rience,  or  such  as  may  be  deduced  from  dwra  Df 
mathematical  demonstration. 

This  discourse,  filled  as  it  was  with  pMty»  mi 
a  true  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Oupiet. 
Being,  and  the  incomprehensibility  of  hie  wariB% 
gave  such  offence  to  a  professor  of  Franelwi^ 
who  professed  the  utmost  esteem  for  Des  Carts^ 
and  considered  his  principlee  as  the  bnhraifc  « 
orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared  in  vindicatkm  of  }m 
dariing  author,  and  spoke  of  the  injury  done  Urn 
vrith  the  utmost  vehemence,  declaring  little  less 
than  that  the  Cartesian  system  and  the  ChristiBa 
must  inevitably  stand  and  fall  together,  and  that 
to  say  that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  was  not  only  to  eidist  among  the  fiks^ 
tics,  but  sink  into  Atheism  itsdf 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  understandmii 
as  to  make  it  consider  precarious  systems  as  tfi 
chief  support  of  sacred  and  invariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boeriiaave  was  so  far  r^ 
sented  by  the  frovemors  of  his  uiuversity,  that 
they  procured  from  Franeker  a  recantation  of  tba 
invective  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  hbn : 
this  was  not  only  complied  with,  but  offeri  i 
made  him  of  more  ample  satisfaction  ;  to  i 
he  returned  an  answer  not  less  to  his  hi 
than  the  victory  he  gained,  **  that  he  should  1 
himself  sufficiently  compensated,  if  his  adversaiy 
received  no  farther  molestation  on  his  aoooimL** 

So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicious  attack 
from  shaking  a  reputation  not  casually  nused  by 
fashion  or  caprice,  but  founded  upon  solid  lueiil, 
that  the  same  year  his  correspondence  was  d^ 
sired  upon  Botany  and  Natural  PhikMophv  fay  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  whicn  he  wsi^ 
upon  the  deatli  of  Count  Marsigli,  in  the  year 
172vS,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  whiob 
this  great  man  was  courted  and  distinguiriied ; 
for,  two  years  after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  oof 
Royal  Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but,  thus  ( 
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hoooond  wich  Jit  highart  and  mo«t  public  imikfl 
«f  estoem  bj  other  nations  be  became  mora  cele- 
brated in  tm  uoiTenity ;  for  Boerhaave  was  not 
•ne  of  tboee  learned  men,  of  whom  the  world 
has  seen  too  many  that  asgrace  their  stadias 
by  their  vloes,  and  by  their  unaccountable  weak- 
Msses  make  themeelves  ridiculous  at  boipe, 
while  tSeir  writing  procure  thom  the  veneration 
of  distant  countnes,  where  their  learning  is 
known,  but  not  their  foUiesi 

Not  that  his  countrymen  can  be  charged  with 
bting  msensible  of  his  excellences  till  other  na- 
tions taught  them  to  admire  him ;  ibr  in  l71Sy  he 
was  choMn  to  socoeed  Le  Mort  in  tbe  professor- 
ship of  chemistiy ;  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounoed  an  oration  '^De  chemia  errores  suos 
CBEpargante,"  m  which  he  treated  that  science 
vith  an  elegance  of  style  not  often  to  be  found  in 
«lMuiicaI  writers,  who  seem  generally  to  bare 
•flbcted  not  only  a  barbarous,  but  unmtelligible 
phrase,  and  tohave,Uke  the  Pythagoreans  of  old, 
wrapt  up  their  secrets  in  symbols  and  enigroati- 
«il  eipressions,  either  because  they  believ^  that 
Mankind  would  reverence  most  what  they  least 
ondsrstood,  or  because  they  wrote  not  from  be- 
nevolence but  vanity,  and  were  desirous  to  bo 
pnisod  ibr  their  knowledge,  though  they  could 
DoC  pievail  upon  themselves  to  communicate  iL 
^  In  172S,  hui  course  both  of  lectures  and  prao- 
tiee  was  interrupted  bv  the  gout,  which,  as  he  re- 
btes  it  in  his  speech  after  his  recovery,  he  brought 
■pen  bimselfl  by  an  imprudent  conndence  in  the 
Htraqpith  of  his  own  constitution,  and  hy  trans* 
yssny  those  rules  which  he  hod  a  thousand 
tees  inculcated  to  his  pupils  end  acquaintance, 
fiinig  m  the  morning  before  day,  he  went  imme- 
dktelyf  hot  and  sweating,  from  his  bed  into  the 
open  air.  and  exposed  himself  to  the  cold  dews. 

The  history  of  his  illness  can  hardly  be  read 
Wthont  horror;  he  was  for  five  months  confined 
to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  upon  his  back  without 
daring  to  attempt  the  least  motion,  because  any 
«flbrt  renewed  his  torments,  which  were  so  ex- 
qoisite,  that  he  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of 
■lotion  Imt  of  sense.  H^re  art  was  at  a  stand, 
Mrthing  could  be  attempted,  becaose  nothing 
coold  M  proposed  with  the  least  prospect  of  suo- 
ceiB.  At  length  having  in  the  sixth  month  of  his 
Boass,  obtained  some  remission,  be  took  simple 
■Mdicines*  in  large  quantities,  and  at  length 
ipoodsrfully  recovered. 

EQs  recovery,  so  much  desired,  and  so  unex- 
pected, was  celebrated  on  Jan.  1 1, 1783,  when  he 
«p0Md  his  school  agam,  with  general  joy  and 
pabbe  iUuminations. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  memoiy  of  Boer- 


kUKn  not  to  mention  what  was  related  by  him- 
Mif  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  when  he  lay  whole 
4afi  and  nights  without  sleep,  he  found  no 
Mkhod  of  diverting  his  thoughts  so  eflectual  as 
■rfastiim  upon  his  studies,  and  that  he  often  re- 
iafod  and  mrtigpUed  the  sense  of  his  torments  by 
Ike  raooUection  of  what  he  had  read,  and  by  re- 
nmmmg  those  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had 
lapowtad  m  his  memory. 

This  is  perhaps  an  mstance  of  fortitude  and 
iflsadr  oomposnro  of  mind,  which  would  have 
bam  Tor  ever  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  schools,  and 
1  the  reputation  of  Seneca  or  Cata    The 


^.   MM  bibh  Nofur  herbamm  Ckhorea, 

■MHiTiao,  Fumarte,  NaacurtU  aquatici,  Veronica  aqua- 
Mea  ladial.«,  copin  InganU  :  almul  dexluliena  abuodan- 
llirntocea  Ariatlet.**— Orif.  JUrt 


patience  of  Boerhaave^  as  it  was  more  rational^ 
was  more  lasting  than  theirs;  it  was  that  paHen^ 
Ha  Christiana  which  Lipsius,  the  great  master  of 
tbe  Stoical  Philosophy,  bc^jged  oTGod  in  his  laat 
houn ;  it  was  fbundled  on  religion,  not  ^vanifgr, 
not  on  vain  reasoning^  buton  ooofidence  m  God. 

In  17S7,  he  was  seacd  with  a  violent  burning 
fever,  which  continued  so  long  that  he  was  once 
more  given  up  by  his. friends. 

IVom  this  time  he  was  frequently  aflUcted  wttb 
returns  of  his  distemper,  which  yet  did  not  so  far 
subdue  him,  as  to  make  him  lay  aside  his  studies 
or  his  lectures^  tiD,  in  1789,  he  found  himself  so 
worn  out  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  contmns 
any  longer  the  profeasorships  of  botany  and  ch^ 
naslry,  which  he  therefore  resigned,  April  2£L  and 
upon  bis  resignation  ttpoke  a  **  Sermo  Acanemi- 
cua.''  or  oration,  in  which  he  asserts  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  from  the  wondeiful 
fabric  of  the  human  body ;  and  confutes  all  those 
idle  reasoners,  who  pretdnd  to  cxplaio  the  form»> 
tion  of  parts,  or  the  animal  operations,  to  which 
he  proves  that  art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  nor 
any  thing  parallel.  One  instance  I  shall  mention^ 
which  is  produced  by  hin^  of  the  vanity  of  any 
attempt  to  rival  the  work  of  God.  Nothing  is 
more  boasted  by  the  admirers  of  chemistiy,  Uian 
that  they  can,  by  artificial  heats  and  digestion, 
imitate  the  productions  of  Nature.  '^Let  all 
these  heroes  of  science  meet  together,**  says 
Boerhaave ;  let  them  take  broad  and  wine,  the 
food  that  forms  the  blood  of  man,  and  by  assi- 
roiUtion  contributes  to  tbe  growth  of  the  body : 
let  them  try  all  their  arts,  tiwy  shall  not  be  able 
from  these  materials  to  produce  a  angle  drop  ot 
blood. — So  much  is  the  mo«t  common  act  of  Na- 
ture beyond  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  ex- 
tended Science ! 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  Uved  with  less  pub- 
lic einployinent  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  a  useless 
life ;  for,  besides  bis  hours  spent  in  instructing  Ub 
scholars,  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  op 
by  patients  which  came,  when  the  distemper 
would  admit  it.  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  con- 
sult him,  or  by  letters  which,  in  more  urgent  cases, 
were  continually  sent,  to  inquire  his  opinioo,  or 
ask  his  advice. 

Of  his  safladtv,  and  the  wonderful  peaetratioo 
with  which  ne  often  discovered  and  described,  at 
the  first  sight  of  a  patient,  such  distempers  as  be- 
tray themselves  by  no  symptoms  to  common  eyes, 
sudi  wonderful  relations  have  been  spread  over 
the  world,  as,  though  attested  beyond  doubt,  can 
scareely  be  credited.  I  mention  none  of  them, 
because  I  have  no  opportunity  of  collecting  test^ 
monies,  or  distinguishing  between  those  accounts 
which  are  well  proved,  wid  those  which  owe  thsir 
rise  to  fiction  and  creduhty. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  implore,  with  the  greataat 
eamesuiess,  such  as  have  been  conversant  with 
this  great  man,  that  they  wiU  not  so  far  neglect 
the  common  interest  of  mankind,  as  to  suAr  any 
of  tliese  circumstances  to  be  lost  to  posterity. 
Men  are  generally  kUe,  and  ready  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, and  intimidate  the  industry  of  othenLby 
callingthatimpossible  which  is  onlvdtfficult  The 
skill  to  which  Boerhaave  attained,  by  a  hmg  and 
unwearied  observation  of  natore^  ought  therefore 
to  be  transmitted  in  all  its  particulars  to  future 
ages,  that  his  suecesaors  may  be  ashamed  toM 
below  him,  and  Aat  none  may  hereafter  excuaa 
his  ignorance  by  pleadmg  the  impossibiMy  «ff 
clearer  knowledge. 
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I  ooofidence  in  his  abiiities,  that,  in  his 
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emninationa  of  the  8ick|  he  waa  lesoailEauy  dr- 
fninfffri*^^  and  paiticiilar.  He  well  knew  that 
the  omnala  ofduteoapera  are  often  at  a  <fislance 
from  Uieb  nriUe  erocta;  that  to  conjectnre, 
where  certainty  maj  be  obtained,  is  either  rani^ 
or  negfigence ;  and  that  life  is  not  to  be  sacii6cea^ 
cither  to  an  afiectation  of  quick  Aacemment,  or 
of  crowded  practice,  hot  may  be  required,  if  trifled 
sway,  at  the  hand  of  the  pfayman. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the 
lirst  approaches  of  that  &tal  illness  that  brought 
him  to  the  ^tc,  of  which  we  have  inserted  an 
aocount,  written  br  faimedf  dept  8, 173S,  to  a 
fiieod  at  London  ;*  wfaidi  desores  not  only  to 
be  presenred  as  an  Ustofical  relation  of  the  disease 
wfaidi  deprired  us  of  so  great  a  man,  but  as  a 
proof  of  his  piety  and  resignation  to  the  dirinewilL 

In  this  lart  illness,  w^ich  was  to  the  last  degree 
Gneering,  painful,  and  afflictire,  his  constancy 
and  firmness  did  not  forsake  him.  He  neither 
interroitt^  the  necessary  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot 
the  proper  preparations  for  death.  Thou^  de- 
jection and  bwness  of  spirit  was,  as  he  hmudf 
tells  us,  part  of  his  distemper,  yet  even  this,  in 
some  measure,  gare  way  to  that  vigour  which  the 
tool  recaves  from  a  consciousness  of  innocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received 
ft  visit  at  his  country-house  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Schultens,  his  intimate  friend,  who  found  him 
■ittinff  without^oor,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and 
danghter:  after  the  compliments  of  form,  the 
ladies  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  private  conver- 
sation ;  when  Boerbaave  took  occasion  to  tell  him 
what  had  been,  during  his  illness,  the  ciiief  mib- 
fect  of  his  thoughts.  He  had  never  doubted  of 
the  spiritual  and  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul ; 
but  declared  that  he  had  lately  had  a  kind  of  ex- 
perimental certainty  of  the  distinction  between 
corporeal  and  thinking  substances,  which  mere 
reason  and  philosophy  cannot  afibrd,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inex- 
plicable union  of  soul  and  body,  which  nothing 
out  long  sickness  can  give.  This  he  illustrated 
by  a  description  of  the  effects  which  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  body  had  upon  his  faculties,  which  yet 
they  did  not  so  oppress  or  vanquish,  but  his  soul 
was  always  master  of  itself,  and  always  resigned 
to  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related,  with  great  concern,  that  once  his 
patience  so  far  gave  way  to  extremity  of  pain, 
that,  afler  having  lain  fifteen  hours  in  exquisite 
tortures,  he  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be  set 
free  by  death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  consolation,  an- 
swered, that  he  thought  such  wishes,  when  forced 
bv  continued  and  successive  torments,  unavoid- 
able in  the  present  state  of  human  nature ;  that 


•  "  JEias,  labor,  corporisque  opima  pinguetudo,  effe- 
serant,  ante  annum,  ut  inertibua  refertum,  grare,  hebea, 
plenHudine  turgens  corpus,  anhelum  ad  motua  minimoa, 
cum  aensu  aunocationis,  pulsu  mirifico  anomalo,  inep- 
tum  evaderet  ad  ullum  motum-  Urgebat  prtccipue  sub- 
•istens  proraus  et  iniercepia  reapiratio  ad  prima  aomni 
Initia :  ande  aomnua  prorsua  prohibebatur,  cum  fonni- 
dabili  Btrangulaiionla  molesiia.  Hinc  hydropa  pedum, 
cnirum,  femorum,  acroii.  praeputii,  ct  abdominis.  Qua 
tamen  omnia  sublata.  Sed  dolor  manet  in  abdnmine, 
cum  anxietate  summa,  anhelitu  suflbcante,  et  debilitate 
hicredibill :  aomno  pauco,  eoque  rago,  per  aomnia  tur- 
baiianimo :  animus  rero  rebus  agcndis  impar.  Cum  his 
juctor  feaaua  nee  eraergo ;  patienter  expecians  Del  jussa, 
suibua  resigno  data,  qun  aola  amo,  et  honoro  uoice. — 


Job  faioaidC  were  not  ablBtr 
refrain  from  aocfa  ataita  of  impatience.  This  hs 
did  not  deny;  bot  said,  <«He  that  bves  God, 
ooght  to  thiiik  nothing  desirable  bat  what  is  moat 
pifiasmg  to  the  Supreme  Goodness." 

Soch  were  his  sentiments,  and  such  his  OQodiie^ 
in  this  state  of  weakness  and  pun :  as  death  ap> 
proached  nearer,  he  was  so  frr  from  terror  or 
confusion,  that  be  seemed  even  lees  sensible  ol 
pain^  and  more  cheerful  under  his  tormentSi  wImIi 
oontmned  till  the  S3d  day  of  SeDtembei^  1738^  on 
which  he  died,  beCween  Ibnr  and  fiwia  the  I 
inm,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  Aed  Boeiliaave,  a  man  fbmwd  by  I 
far  great  designs,  and  guided  by  raipon  m  ths 
ezeitioo  of  his  abilities  He  was  of  ft  robaH  ftnd 
athletic  oonstitation  of  body,  so  hftrdenad  bjevif 
severitiea,  and  whoteoome  frtigoe^  that  he  wia 


msensible  of  any  diarpness  of  air,  or  i 
of  weather.  He  was  tall,  and  remarkaUa  §i 
extraordinary  strength.  There  waa  in  his  ak  and 
motion  something  rough  and  artleasi,  bat  so  OM* 
jestic  and  great  at  the  same  time^  that  no  mui 
ever  lookea  upon  him  without  veneration,  aadft 
kind  of  tacit  submission  to  the  sopeiiority  of  hii 
genius. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  spaiUad 
vidbly  in  his  eyes ;  nor  was  it  ever  obeerved  that 
any  change  or  his  fortune,  or  alteration  m  Ym 
affiirs,  whether  happy  or  unfortunate^  ftfiectedhii 
countenance. 

He  was  ftlways  cheerful,  and  deairaos  of  pn 
moting  mirth  by  a  fiicetious  and  bomoroaa  cath 
versatKMi ;  he  was  never  soured  by  calumny  and 
detiftction,  nor  ever  thought  it  neceaaaij  to  cq»> 
fiitethem; «« for  they  are  spftika.'>aftidhe^«  which, 
if  you  do  not  blow  them,  wiil  go  onl  of  thaoi 
selves." 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  onenieB  by 
severity  of  censure,  for  he  never  dwelt  on  im 
faults  or  defects  of  others,  and  was  so  far  from 
inflaming  the  envy  of  his  rivals  by  dwelling  on 
his  own  excellences,  that  he  rarely  mentionodoim> 
self  or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  depressed  by 
the  presence,  frowns,  or  insolence  of  ^eat  men, 
but  persisted  on  all  occasions  in  the  light,  with 
a  resolution  always  present  and  always  cum.  He 
was  modest,  but  not  timorous,  and  firm  without 
rudeness. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readiness  aud  cei^ 
tainty,  make  a  conjecture  of  men's  inc " 
and  capacity  by  their  aspect 

His  method  of  life  was  to  study  in  the  i 
and  evening,  and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
his  public  business.  His  usual  exercise  was 
riding,  till,  in  his  latter  years,  his  dist^iipeci 
made  it  more  proper  for  him  to  walk :  when  hs 
was  weary  he  amused  himself  with  pUying  on 
the  violin. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  to  bis  house 
in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  garden  stored  with 
all  the  herbs  and  trees  which  Uie  climate  would 
bear ;  here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  unmolested, 
and  prosecute  his  studies  without  interruption. 

Tne  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  bis 
studies,  is  sufliciently  evident  from  nia  soceeoft 
Statesmen  and  generals  may  grow  great  by  aB> 
expected  accidents,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  neither  procured  nor  fbreseea 
by  themselves;  but  reputation  in  the  learned 
wor  d  must  be  the  efiect  of  industry  and  oap»> 
city.     Boerhaavo  lost  none  of  his  houn^  rat 
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^^tnteliadttttuied  one  fldenefl^  attempted  en- 
ether;  be  edded  phyac  to  divini^,  chemietrj  to 
tlie  aethemitife,  end  anatcuny  to  botany.  He 
examined  ajalenia  by  ezpeiimenta,  and  formed 
expefimenta  mto  Mbeam,  He  neidier  neglected 
llie  obeerrationB  or  othen,  nor  blindly  aobmhtod 
Id  celebrated  names.  He  neither  tfaoogfat  ao 
highly  of  himself  as  to  imagine  he  could  reoeiire 
no  fight  from  books,  nor  so  meanly  as  to  beliere 
he  ootid  disoorer  nothing  but  what  was  to  be 
leaned  from  them.  He  examined  the  obserya- 
lions  of  other  men,  bat  trusted  only  to  his  own. 

Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  ait  of  le- 
eemmcmdinff  truth  by  elegance,  and  embellishing 
the  philosopoer  with  pohte  literature:  he  knew 
diat  but  a  small  part  o^  mankind  will  saciifk» 
^Mor  pleasore  to  their  improvement,  and  those 
•nthors  who  would  find  many  readsn,  must  en- 
dMTonr  to  please  while  they  instruct 

He  knew  the  importance  of  his  own  writings 
to  inkind,  and  leet  he  might,  by  a  roqghness 
■■d  baibarity  of  style,  too  frM|aent  among  man 
«f  CMat  leaning^  msappomt  his  own  intentions, 
aMiMke  his  kboiBV  less  nsefiil,  he  did  not  n^ect 
tepoblsraitsef  ckqvaoce  and  poetiy.  Thus 
«■■  Usleanungat  once Tarious  uid  exact,  pio- 
ftond  and  agroMble. 

Bsthis  kimwlni^^  howemr  uncommon,  holds 
bi  hii  ehaiacter  but  the  second  place  j  hisTiTtne 
wu  3f«t  anehmere uaoommon  tnan  his  learning. 
Ho  WM  an  aduinhle  example  of  tempenmce. 
ftrtitodi^  humility,  and  devotion.    His  piety,  an( 


^religions  sense  of  his  dependence  on  Qod,  was 
the  basis  of  all  his  virtues,  and  the  principle  of 
km  whole  oondoct  He  was  too  sensible  of  bis 
m  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  himsell(  or  to 
I  that  he  could  subdue  passion,  or  with- 
1  tsmptationy  bj  his  own  natural  power;  he 
attributed  every  good  thought,  and  every  laudable 
'  I,  to  the  Fadwr  of  soodneaa.  oeina  once 
1  by  a  fiiendy  who  haid  often  admired  his  p»- 
>  under  great  provocationa,  whether  he  knew 
t  it  was  to  be  angry,  and  by  what  means  he 
imd  so  entirely  suppiessed  that  impetuous  and 
Higovemable  passMmT  he  answered  with  the  ut- 
'  fimnkness  and  sinceritr,  that  he  waa  natu- 
qnick  of  reoentmen^  but  that  he  had, 


B, 


prayer  and 


,  by 
at  length  attained  to 


As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  mominj^  it  was, 
Oran^HNit  his  whole  lifi^  his  daily  practice  to  ro- 
tin  fii  an  hour  to  private  prajrer  and  meditation : 
Ifay^  he  often  told  his  irieiids,  gave  him  spirit  and 
Mr  in  tiie  bttriness  of  the  day ,  and  this  he  there- 
t  eommended  as  the  beet  rule  of  life;  for  no- 
,  he  knew,  oould  support  the  soul  in  all  di»- 
■  but  a  confidence  m  the  Supreme  Being, 


DOT  can  a  ateady  and  rational  magnanimity  flow 
Cnm  anj  other  aotsee  than  a  €onsGu>uaness  ol 


of  the 


He  iiBMtud  on  all  occasions  the  divine  antho- 
Bly  aod  aaoed  efficacy  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and 
■aiutainiiil  that  theyalopetaugfat  the  wayof  sal- 
vatiooy  Bad  that  tliey  onhr  could  jgiye  peace  of 


nind    The  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  the  fl«iiMnt  subfeet  of  his  oonvosatian. 


totfae 
of  the  enaiple  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  be 
deelarsd  to  be  the  foundation  of  true  tnuv 
He  feeommended  to  his  friends  a  care- 
ehaeiiatian  of  the  precept  of  Moeea  coooem* 
Elba  lovaof  GM  and  BMtt.    Ho  worshipped 
40 


Qod  as  he  is  in  hiaiael(  without  attempting>to  in- 
quire into  his  natnrc.  He  deaued  only  to  think - 
of  GoiL  what  Ood  knowa  of  himself.  There  ho 
stopped,  lest,  br  indulging  his  own  ideas,  he 
should  fonn  a  I>eity  from  his  own  imagination, 
and  sin  by  fidling  down  before  him.  To  the  vrill 
of  CM  hie  paid  an  absolute  submission,  without 
endesTOuring  to  discover  the  reason  of  his  deter- 
minations ;  and  this  ho  accounted  the  first  and 
most  invidablo  duty  of  a  Christian.  When  he 
heard  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  die^  he  used  to 
think,  who  can  toll  whether  this  man  is  not  bett(*r 
than  1?  or.  if  I  am  better,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  myself  out  to  the  goodness  of  God. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Boerfaaave,  whose 
words  we  have  added  in  the  note*  So  far  was 
this  man  from  being  made  impious  by  f^losophy, 
or  vain  by  knowle^  or  by  virtue,  that  he  ascrib- 
ed all  his  abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his  good* 
ness  to  the  grace  of  God.  May  his  example  ex- 
tend its  influence  to  his  admirers  and  foUowem! 
May  those  who  study  his  writings  imitate  bis  lifoj 
andT those  who  endeavour  afW  dm  knowledge  as 
pire  likewise  to  hie  pietyl 

He  married,  September  17, 1710^  Maiy  Drolcn- 
veaux,  the  only  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  ol 
Ifeyden,  by  whom  ho  had  Joanna  Klaria,  who 
survives  her  father,  and  three  other  children  who 
died  in  their  infanqr. 

The  works  of  tms  great  writer  are  so  generally 
known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  though  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  enumerate  them  in  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  were  puUiabed,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  ^e  any  other  account  of  them. 

He  published  in  1707,  ''Institutiones  MedtcaB," 
to  which  he  added  in  1709,  <' Aphorismi  do  cog- 
noscendis  ct  curandis  morbis.** 

1710,  ''Index  stirpium  in  horto  academico." 

1719^  "  De  materia  medica,  et  romcdiorum  for^ 
mulis  hber ; "  and  in  1737,  a  second  edition. 

1790^  "Alter  index  stirpium," &c.  adorned  with 
plates,  and  containing  twice  the  number  of  planto 
as  the  former. 

1783,  **  Epistola  ad  d.  Ruischium,  qua  sentcn 
tiam  Malpifffaianam  de  ^andulis  defendit" 

1784,  <*  Atrocis  nee  prius  descripti  moriii  lusto 
ria  illustrissimi  baronis  Wassenam." 

1785,  ''Opera  anatomicaetcfainiigica  Andrew 
Vesalii,''  with  the  life  of  Vesalius. 

1788,  "Altera  atrocis  rarissimiquo  mortal  mar- 
chionis  de  Sancto  Albano  historia." 

"  Aoctores  de  lue  Aphrodisiaca,  cum  tractatu 
pmfixo." 

1731,  "AretsiCappadocis,nova^tieh'' 

1738,  "ElementaChenuB.*' 


•  *«  Doctrinam  ■terit  iltert*  Hebrvte  et  ORece  crsdl 
uun,  ■olam  animn  aalmarem  et  a^rx^^lt  ^  Miistt.  Omni 
ppportunltate  profltebatur  disriplinam,  quam  Juus 
CbrlMua  ore  el  rka  expreMrlL  unTce  tfanquillhaiem  dare 
mead.  Seroperaue  dixit  Miiela,  pacem  animl  baud  re- 
perluodam  nlai  In  mafrto  Mods  pr^rceplo  de  Bine«»ra 
amofe  Dai  et  hominiffdene  obaerrato.  Neqae  extra  aacra 
monujnenta  uapiaA  InTenirl,  quod  oientem  aerenei. 
Deum  pfM  ador^rh,  qtil  em.  IntelUgere  de  Deo,  unlce 
Toiebac  id.  qvod  Dens  de  ae  Intelligk.  £o  coatentua  ukn 
olhU  requifrfrit,  ne  kloloJatrIa  errarei.  In  Tolanuia  Dal 
aie  requMcebat,  ut  illlua  nullam  omuino  rationein  inda- 
gandM)  putaret.  Hanc  unlce  aapremain  omnium  legem 
e»0  eoDtendabat;  delifierata  eonatantia  perl^uiaaime 
eolendam.  De  allla  et  aeinso  aeniiabat :  utquntien  crlmf- 
nia  reoa  ad  ponaa  letaiea  aamnotos  audiret,  semper  eo^ 
taret,  aape  diceret ;  'quia  dixerat  an  non  me  aim  meliorta .' 
Utlque.  ai  ipae  melior,  id  non  mihi  auaori  tribuennimi 
aaaa  palam  alo,  conflieor ;  sed  iia  largientl  Deo.'  **'Ong. 
Edit 


*  aMLif«f.inikvoi.ix.9.m-« 


BLAKK, 


Arm 


kiftwtr 


OBont  of  Midi  ISpgHrii  cuMitMiifctiMiiMtto  ne- 
iksd  tlM  adbm<wiii^piiwifli  ofuuttaiCj^,  Bj  oih 
iBodiiif  llie  powtonf  nUilg  the  IkiBoiir  or  dnr 
oDoAttTt  ofMBV  to  DO  flD  iiniopor  ortOrtwnnwiDt 
fcr  our  loodem*  Wo  dUt  iSeioftre  atleauf  o 
oiMiieifttC  nBTosbn  oi  do  Bft  ond  BcAMUiof  JLd> 
ninllBoko^fa  wiiii^  woliitviioiiiiigfirtlMriii 
fioir  thou  to  dd^  jotioo  to^  biir  fimtoT' and  oon- 
dbdi  wnnoM  lUliiJuiii^iiiT  poraDiH  BeCWwn  hS§ 
■duoroiiieiito  ond  tfaoio  or  oqr  jgoopt  oJinbolfc 
^  KoMVr  BUHur  wur  ftora  oi  nidhowsflBif  in 
flotaemMiKia  Avgooti  15M^ Uo fSOMr  bohg 
ft  mardioiit  of  tfaftt  pbw^  who  faid  icqnirBdftcoo- 
^Uonbb  fertunoBjriber  8)^ariih  Mfe.  OfUo 
ouHoft  jfooivwo  BVfo  no  oooovnt^  wufUhentbn 
eukwimme  tfn  nadkv  widmoiieof  fliooo  pto 
BBoticoof  nvnilkiio  ocCloiiii  oooAmiiof  with 


Ib  16T5,  be  onBBiod  intofbo  uowtttj  of  Os- 
Ibtdy  wiMO  ho  coutiuucd  wl'  I0B9^  tboo^^  Wnb* 
out  hang  mucft  coantonaneed'  or  eareooed  bt  his 
miperion.  ibr  he  was  more  than  onoe<£^H4>poiiited 
in  nis  cnTOg^eurs  alfer  ■cadeuMcaFprefemiBnta.  It 
is  observable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  his  Athene  Or- 
onienses)  aseriftes  the  repomB  he  met  with  at 
Wadham  CoUege^  where  he  was  competitor  Ibr  a 
IMIowshift  either  to  want  of  learning ,  or  of  sta^ 
tore.  With  regard  to  the  fhfltobfectioi^tfie  same 
wriCbr  hed^belbre  mlbrmed  us,  that  he  was  mtearlv 
riser  and  «f  urfioiw,  though  he  sometnnes  rdfiered 
hi8*attentSon  by  the  amusements  of  fowling  and 
fishing.  As  it  is  highly  probabfe  that  he  Sd  not 
want  capacity^  we  may  tberefbre  eonehid'o,  upon 
this  confession  of  his  diligence,  that  he  could^iot 
fcil  oT^emg  lemied;  at  least  in  the  degree  requi- 
site to  thfe  enjoyment  of  a  fellowriiip ;  and  may 
safely  ascribe  hw  disappointment  ta  his  want  of 
^ture,  it  beina  the  custom  of  Sir  Heiur  SatiL 
then  warden  ofHak  college,  to  pay  nraclf  resaid 
to  ttie  outwarrfappeoi^nce of  those  who^sofiSted 
yreferm«it  m  that  socie^.  So  much  d<y  the  grea». 
aateventeowesomethnegtb  accident  or  fol^r 

He  afteiwaid»  retired  to  his  native  pface,  where 
•he  Bwed«  says  ClarendOTv  ''wiAi^uVMiv  a» 
parance  of  ambitioo  t»  be  a  greats  maa  tlwi 
IJe  was,  but  iirreighed  with  mat  freedbm  against 
ne  license  of  the  tSmes^  amfpower  of  the  ^urt** 

fc  1640y  he  was  chosen  borgeas  for  Bridge. 
wata^^thePttitan  party,  to  whom  hehadre^ 
epmmended  farro^f  by  the  dtsapprebation  of 
«M)op  Land^s  violence  and  severity,  and  Bis  noA- 

*  This  !ife  ^as  lint  printed  in  the  Oentlemen^a  Bfon- 
tlM  tw  lh«  s—t  ITAtk^VL  '^ 


l0lMfe,lit 
iDS  Lora  GoHim  €HBio  Mnn 
noB.    T&towiiWMii 


TiMslitecfAii 
Co6ort~  ~ 
wHfaBlak^  t» 
i»  rqectod  hy 
•nd'OOBtoaq^  r  norvMathtr 
sHMJun  of  niT  eild.  ibr  hi 
piM  imder  aft  itsdiflkhPMtafMi 
raModBy  the  panianMBiM  ftinw* 

He  oonlSnued,  on  Biaay  oomr 
giro  proo&  of  an*  kiBopemio  c  ^  , 
steadineas  of  resohitioii  not  to  bedbaluo:  aii^ 
as  a  proof  of  hia  fins  adfaeieneo  to  tlia  piiii 
ment,  joined  with  tte  borough  of  TtHteo  m  io> 
turning  thanks  for  their  resokrtion  to  fliak*  wm 
more  addresses  to  the  King.  Yelwo«hiiofti 
fh>m  approving  the  death  of  Chaileo  L  tet  lift 
made  nascru]Me  of  dodaring,  Ibrt  ha  woaU  «■»• 
tore  his  life  to  save  him,  a»  willinglf  wfaaM 
done  tb  serve  tfao  parliament 

In  Febniaiy,  IMS-O,  he  wasnado  •  eoHMii* 
skmerof  the  navy,  and  rapointod  to  aano  «■ 
that  element,  for  which  bo  seema  I7  aatao  to 
have  been  designed.  He  was  aooo  altoiwudi 
sent  in  pmauit  of  Prince  RufpeiL  wham  km  ^bt 
up  in  tbe-hariioarof  KingoaI(^iffInlaiid.ftrasf»* 
ral  months,  til!  want  of  ptovHoor aad  impm^ 
relief  excited  the- 1  *  * 


Bbe-  prince  to  make  ft  M^anff  mil 
hr  his  escape,  by  fcreing-tfarogA  fee  ftftiMaftiwfi 
fleet :  this  design  he  executed  with  flii  onal'  aft 
trepidity,  and  succeeded  in  it,  tlioo^  ividi  Am  iMi 
of  three  shiM.  He  was  paranod  fay  Btoto  to 
the  coast  of  Foitngal,  where  ho  w>a  loestoadtoto 
the  Tagu^  and  tnaited  with  grsatdSiliodM  If 
the  Portogneae. 

Blake  coming  to  the  mouth  oT  that  lifw^  mttL 
to  the  King  a  measenger,  to  miw 
flsQt  m  his  port  beTongint^to  tbepiAlte 
^  commonwealth  of  Engian^  he 
Iftt^tofdlupenit    This  being  leffaaed, 
tlie  refusal  was  m  voiy  soft  terms,  and  ao 
imd  with  dechirationa  of  estsaaa^  and  ft  Hooiii 
of  piovisionBt  00  oxaipented  tho  ftdant  tf£ 


BLAKE. 


Bit 


Wi&MAAnyliesUtion,  he  fell  imon  the  Porti>- 
suese  llee^  then  returning  from  Brasl,  of  which 
he  took  seventeen  ihip^  and  burnt  three.  It  was 
to  no  puipoM  that  the  ETing  of  Portugal,  alarmed 
at  00  nnexpectod  a  deatruction,  ordered  Prince 
Rupert  to  attack  him.  and  retake  the  BrasU  shipA. 
BlaKe  carried  home  his  prizes  without  molesta- 
lion,  the  Prince  not  having  force  enough  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  well  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
^ttbg  a  port  whtre  he  could  no  longer  bo  pro- 
tected. 

Blake  soon  supplied  his  fleet  with  provisions, 
and  received  orders  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
French  who  had  suffered  thmr  privateers  to  mo- 
lest the  English  trade ;  an  inluiy  which,  in  those 
days,  was  always  immediately  resented,  and  if 
«ot  repaired  certainly  punished.  Sailing  with 
this  commission,  he  took  in  his  way  a  French 
man  of  war  valued  at  a  million.  How  this  sliip 
JMfipened  to  be  so  rid^  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
«■  U  was  a  cruiser,  it  is  probable  the  rich  lading 
was  the  accumulated  plunder  of  many  prizes. 
Then  following  the  unibrtanale  Rupert,  whose 
Heat  by  stoims  and  battles  was  now  reduced  to 
five  ships,  into  Cartkagena,  he  demanded  leave 
of  the  Ssanish  ^vemor  "to  attack  him  in  the 
hafbour,  but  received  the  same  answer  which  liad 
been  returned  before  by  the  PortujE^ese :  **  That 
ihey  had  a  right  to  protect  ad  smps  that  came 
into  their  doniinions ;  that  if  the  admiral  were 
Ibieed  m  Ihither,  he  should  lind  the  same  security ; 
«iid  that  be  required  him  not  to  violate  the  peace 
«f  a  neutral  port**  BlaUe  withdrew  npon  Ihis 
answer  into  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Rupert 
tlwn  leaving  Carthagena  entered  the  port  of 
Msilaga,  where  he  hural  and  sunk  several  Ensftish 
saerchant  ships.  Blake  judging  this  to  be  an  in- 
fiingeraent  of  the  neutrality  professed  by  the 
<l^niacds,  now  made  no  scn»le  to  fall  upon  Ru- 
pert^s  fleet  in  the  haihour  of  Malaga,  wna  having 
destroyed  three  of  his  sh^  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  sea,  and  take  sanctuary  si  the  Spanish  court 

In  Fobruanr.  1650-1,  Blake  still  continuing  to 
cruise  in  the  Meditecranean,  met  a  French  stnp 
«f  considerable  force,  and  commanded  the  cap- 
tain to  come  on  hoard,  fliere  being  no  war  de- 
dared  between  Xhe  two  nations.  The  captain, 
when  he  came,  was  asked  by  him,  whether  ''he 
was  willing  to  lay  down  his  swoid,  and  yield  7*' 
which  he  ffallantly  refused,  though  in  his  enemy's 
power.  Blake,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  an 
«itifioe,aad  detesting  the  appearance  of  tteacherr, 
lold  hini,  '*  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  bade 
to  Us  ship^  and  defend  it  as  long  as  he  could.*' 
The  captau  wiUingly  accepted  His  offer,  and  after 
«  fight  A  two  hours,  confessed  himself  conquered, 
iriseed  his  sword,  and  surrendered  it 

In  165%  brake  out  the  memorable  war  between 
the  two  cominonwealths  of  England  and  Hot- 
land  ;  a  war  in  which  the  greatest  admirals  that 
IMfhape  any  age  has  produced,  were  engaged  on 
each  aide,  m  which  noOiing  less  was  contested 
than  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  which  was 
curied  an  with  vigour,  animosi^,  and  resodutieii, 
proportioaed  to  Uie  importance  of  the  diipote. 
The  chief  coramandera  of  the  Duteh  fle^te  were 
Van  Trump,  Dc  Ruvter,  and  I>c  Witt,  the  most 
«elebfatcd  names  of  their  own  nation,  and  who 
had  bern  perhaps  more  renowned,  had  they  been 
oppoeed  by  any  oUier  enemies.  ^  The  States  of 
Holland,  having  carried  on  their  trade  without 
•pnooition,  andalinost  without  compeiitioo,  not 
•alf  danag  the  iasctive  reign  of  Janet  I.  hot 


during  the  commotions  of  England,  had  arrived 
to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and  that  affluonoe 
of  wealth,  that,  with  the  arrogance  which  a  long 
continued  prosperity  natnrafiy  produces,  they 
bc^an  to  invent  new  daims,  and  to  treat  other 
nations  with  insolence,  which  nothing  can  defend 
but  superiority  of  ferce.  They  had  for  some 
time  made  uncommon  preparations  at  a  vast  ex» 
pcnse,  and  had  equipped  a  large  fleet,  nithout 
any  apparent  dantrer  threatening  them,  or  any 
avowed  design  of  attacking;  thoir  neighbours.  Thu 
unusual  armament  was  not  beheld  by  the  English 
without  some  jealousy,  and  -care  was  taken  to 
fit  out  SQch  a  fleot  as  might  secure  the  trade  from 
interrtrption,  and  the  coast  from  insults  ;  of  this 
Blake  was  constituted  admiral  for  nine  months. 
In  this  situation  the  two  nations  remained,  keep  • 
ing  a  wattchful  eye  upon  each  other,  without  art- 
ing  hostilities  on  either  side,  till  the  ISth-of  May, 
1658,  when  Van  Trump  appeared  in  the  Downs 
with  a  fleet  of  fbrty-hve  men  of  war.  Blake^ 
who  had  then  but  tH'onty  ships,  upon  the  ap- 
proach t>f  the  Diitch  admiral  saluted  him  with 
three  single  shots,  to  require  that  he  sJioUld^  by 
striking  his  flag,  show  that  respect  to  the  Encliah 
which  IS  due  to  every  nation  in  their  i»wn  £>mi- 
nions ;  to  which  the  Dotehman  answered  with  a 
broadside  ;  and  Blake,  perceiving  that  he  intend- 
ed  to  dispute  the  point  of  honour,  advanced  with 
his  own  shm  before  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  tiiat,  if  it 
were  possible,  a  general  batde  micht  be  prevent- 
ed. But  the  Duteh,  intttead  of  admitting  him  to 
treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their  whoAe  fleet,  witi^ 
out  any  regard  to  the  customs  of  war,  or  the  law 
of  nations  Blake  for  some  time  stood  alona 
against  thtsr  whole  force,  till  the  rcfttof  his  squad- 
ron coming  up,  the  fight  wnn  continued  from  bo> 
tween  four  and  five  in  the  af\cmoon  tiM  nine  at 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired  with  the  loss  ef 
two  ships,  havine  not  destroyed  a  single  vesady 
nor  more  than  mVeen  men,  roost  of  which  were 
on.  board  the  Admind,  who,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
paHiament,  was  himself  en^ed  for  feur  honn 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  b*- 
ing  the  maik  at  which  they  aimed ;  and  as  Whil> 
lock  n^ates,  received  above  a  tbonsmnd  vhoL 
Blake,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  the  particulsr 
blessing  and  preservation  of  Uod,  and  ascribes 
his  success  to  the  juAice  of  the  cause,  the  Dutch 
having  lint  attacked  him  upon  the  English  coast 
Tt  is  mdeed  little  less  than  miraculous,  that  a 
thousand  great  shcft  should  ndt  do  more  execu- 
tion ;  and  those  who  will  mA  admit  the  interpo- 
sition of  providence,  mav  draw  at  least  this  u- 
fercnce  from  it,  that  the  braveat  fiuoi  is  not  alw0g§ 
in  the  i^reateat  danger. 

In  July,  he  mA  the  Dutch  fishery  fleet  with  a 
corrvoy  of  twelve  men  of  war,  sill  which  fab 
took,  w?th  100  of  their  herring-bosses.  And  m 
Septcmher,  being  stationed  in  the  Downs,  with 
aiboift  sixty  sail,  ho  discovered  the  Dutch  admi- 
rals De  Witt  and  De  RuyterwHh  near  the  sama 
number  and  advanced  towards  them ;  but  tfan 
Dutch  bein^  obliged,  brthe  natare  of  their  eoai^ 
and  shallowness  or  tfieir  rivers,  to  build  their 
dhipsin  such  a  manner  that  tbisy  require  less 
depth  of  water  than  the  EniJKsh  vessels,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  form  of  thar  stiipping,  and  shel- 
tered themselves  behind  a  flat,  caBed  KentUk 
Knock ;  so  that  the  English,  finding  some  oftbsii 
ships  aground,  were  obliged  to  *^*^J5?''52!?IISi 
but  perceiving  earfy  the  noit  r- 
HoUaadenhadlbtMkea  tiMiri 


■Hfd  liMmivith  «dl  tlio  Bpecd  that  the  niml,  wfaioh 
JVM  wetk  and  onceitaiQ,  allowed,  bt^t  ibtind 
Ihemaelvea  unable  to  reach  them  witn  the  bulk  of 
their  fleet,  and  therefore  detached  tome  of  the 
litest  fiwatefl  to  chaae  them.  Theae  came  ae 
near  as  to  ore  upon  them  about  throe  in  the  aftor- 
ooon  ;  but  the  Dotdu  inatead  of  tacking  about, 
hoisted  their  aaila,  ana  ateered  toward  their  own 
coast,  and  findiof  tliemaelvcs  the  neat  day  fol- 
lowea  by  the  whole  £og^ah  fleet,  retiim  into 
Goreo.  The  aailon  wm  eager  to  attedc  them 
in  their  own  harbours;  but  a  ooundl  of  war  be- 
ing epnvened  it  was  judged  imprudent  to  baasd 
JJie  fleet  upon  the  ahoals^  or  to  engage  in  an^  im- 
portant ealerpiiae  without  a  iiresh  supply  of  pro- 


That  in  this  eni^Agement  the  victoiy  belonged 
totheEni^  is  beyond  dispute,  mce^  without  the 
km  of  one  ship^and  with  no  more  than  fbi^mon 
kiUod,.thej  drove  the  epemy  into  their  own  porta, 
took  the  rear-adoural  ana  another  Teasel,  ana 
so  diaeousaged  the  Dutch  admirals,  who  hila  not 
agreed  in  their  measures^  that  De  Ruyter  who 
hid  docbred  against  hazarding  a  battle,  deeirad 
ioraeupi  his  commisaion,  and  I>e  Witt,  who  had 
ipaiated  upon  ^ting^  fell  sick,  as  it  was  aup- 
poeed,  with  voxatioo.  But  how  groat  the  loss  of 
the  Dutch  was  is  not  certably  known  :  that  two 
smpa  were  taken  tbcf  are  too  wise  to  deny,  but 


amnter,  that  their  nnmbeis  on  the  aecood  day 

wcreiriaibW  diminished,  and  that  on  the  last  day 
they  saw  three  or  ibur  ships  onk  in  their  fluht. 

Do  WiU  being  now  discbai||;ed  by  the  H^Hland- 
4nas  unfortunate,  and  the  chief  command  restor- 
ed to  Van  Trumps  great  preparations  were  made 
fer  retrierbg  their  reputation,  and  repairing  their 
kMses.  Their  endeavours  were  assisted  by  the 
English  thcniBelvcs,  now  made  factious  bysuc- 
ceea  j  the  men  who  were  entrusted  wiui  the 
civil  adraiQistnition  being  jealous  of  those  whose 
-miKtary  commands  had  procured  so  much  honour, 
lest  they  who  raised  them  should  be  edipsed  by 
Ihem.  Such  is  the  general  revolution  of  aSiirs 
■n  every  state  ;  danger  and  distress  produce 
unanimity  and  bravery,  virtues  which  are  seldom 
onatteoded  with  succewi  •  but  success  is  the  pa- 
rent of  pride,  and  pride  of  jealousy  and  faction  ; 
faction  makes  way  hr  calamity,  and  happy  is 
that  nation  whose  calamities  renew  th&r  unani- 
mity. Such  is  the  rotation  of  bterests,  that 
equally  tend  to  hinder  the  total  destruction  of  a 
people,  and  to  obstruct  an  exorbitant  increase  of 
power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detach- 
meata,  and  lay  with  no  more  than  forty  sail  in 
the  Downs,  veiy  ill  provided  both  with  men  and 
ammunition,  and  expecting  new  supplies  from 
-those  whose  aniraosity  hindered  them  from  pio- 
viding  them,  and  who  chose  rather  to  see  the  trade 
of  their  country  distressed^  than  tSie  sca-ofliccrs 
escaltod  by  a  new  acquisiUon  of  honour  and  in- 


Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself 
9X  the  resumption  of  .his  command  by  some  re- 
Markahle  action,  h«id  assembled  eighty  ships  of 
war,  and  ten  flre-ehips,  and  steered  towards  the 
Downs,  where  Blake,  with  whose  condition  and 
strength  he  was  probably  acquaiut^.  was  then 
, Rationed.  Blake,  not  able  to  restrain  ois  natural 
i»dour,or  peihapa  not  fuOy  informed  of  the  sn- 


periofllj  of  hia  cscmiea,  put  oitf  to 
them,  tboudi  his  Sect  waa  00  weakly'  Uw— ^ 
that  half  ofhis  ihipe  were  obliged  to  fie  idle  wil^ 
out  engaging^  for  vant  of  saiiorB»    The  fbacogf 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  theidbre  soita 
about  twenty-two  ahiiM.    Two  oT  the 
fiigatcr,  named  the  Vanguitd  and  tbo  Via 

alter  havingfiir  a  longtime  stood  < "  — 

the  whole  I>atchlloet,  broke  tii  ^ 
much  h^rr,  nor  did  the  EngBdi  looo  oqri 
oil  the  evening,  when  the  GaHand,  cmyiH ' 
gunL  was  boarded  at  oace  by  two  neat  4|Ul 
Which  were  oppooed  by  the  EnAlMBi  they  M 
scareely  any  men  left  to  ddend  the  tekaj  Htm 
retiring  mto  the  bwer  part  of  the.vi 
blew  up  their  dedcs^  wlndi  wen  B9W 
by  the  enemy,  and  at  length  ivti 
and  taken.  The  Bonaventare^  a 
merchant  ship,  gomg  to  refiere  the 
attacked  by  a  man  St  war,  and  after  a  eloiiei» 
sistance^  in  whkh  the  capdun,  who  defended  ttr 
with  the  ntmoat  bravery,  waa  killed^  #ts  HieiiiH 
carried  <^^  the  DotcD.  Blake^  hi  the  TnH|k 
seemg  the  Gariand  in  distreai,  piMeed  ftmiM 
to  rcBeve  her,  but  hi  his  way  tad  liii  fuiwtm 
shattered,  and  was  hhneeir  boarded^  In*  hci^ 
ofi"  the  enemies,  he  dGsenyaged  hmdC  end  fl» 
tired  mto  the  Thames  wtft  the  Iqm^ttmfifW 
dups  of  forces  and  four  imaB  fijealei^  W  ■!> 
hb  whole  fleet  much  ahattend.  IVerwa 
toiy  gained  at  a  cheap  imte^ 


unusual  disproportbn  of  iCreiigtb ;  iBor  er-te 

Dutdi  flag-snipe  one  was  blowQ  att,«nd  Aeedte 

two  cfinSed ;  a  proof  of  the  fi^  ^^  "- 

which  should  have  mdncedYan 

spared  the  insolenoe  of  ctnylag  a 

top-mast  in  his  trhnnphant  pessr  ~ 

Channel,  whkh  he  intended  as  a 

he  would  sweep  the  seas  of  the 

this,  which  he  had  little  reason  to 

plishing,  he  soon  after  perished  in  attemptHi|^ 

There  are  sometimes  observations  and  mqv* 
ries,  which  all  historians  seem  to  derime  by  agree- 
ment, of  which  this  action  may  aflbrd  na  an  ex- 
ample :  nothing  appears  at  the  first  view  noie  la 
demand  our  curiosity,  or  aflbrd  matter  lor  wraed 
nation,  than  this  wild  encounter  of  twenty-two 
ships  with  a  force,  according  to  their  i 
who  favour  the  Dutch,  three  timee 
Nothing  can  justify  a  commander 
under  such  disodvsntages,  but  the  imp 
retreating.  But  whst  hindered  Blake  frooi'v^ 
tiring  as  well  before  the  fight  as  after  itt  To  nj 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  Doleh 
fleet,  is  to  impute  to  him  a  very  crimipel  degiea 
of  negligence ;  and,  at  least,  it  must  beeonftaeed 
that,  from  the  time  he  saw  them,  he  coohl  notkd 
know  that  they  were  too  powerral  to  be  opporied 
by  bim,  and  even  then  there  was  time  lor  retreat 
To  urge  the  ardour  of  his  saiTors,  is  to  dheat  Um 
of  the  authority  of  a  commander,  and  to  cfaa^ 
him  with  the  most  reproachful  weaknesa  that  eon 
enter  into  the  character  of  a  general  To  witm* 
tion  tlic  impetuosity  of  his  own  comage,  is  la 
make  the  blame  of  hu  temerity  equal  to  l£e  piake 
of  his  valour ;  wliich  seems  hidecd  to  be  the  iMlt 
ffcnflc  censure  that  the  truth  of  histoty  wiD  alovL 
We  must  then  admit,  amidst  our  eologiea  and 
aoptausfcs,  that  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  vafiaid 
Blake  was  oncp  betmycd  to  an  inconsiderate  and 
desperate  entorprizc,  by  the  rcsistlear  ardoor  el 
his  own  spirit,  and  a  noble  jeaknay  citib^  howMi 
of  his  countiy. 


wi.agg 


ai7 


It  WM  not  loBg  boTora  he  hid  an  opportanity 
of  ravening  his  loas,  and  rostraixiiiiff  the  inso- 
lenceof  the  Dutch.  On  the  ISth  of  February, 
ICSa^  Blake  being  at  the  head  of  qghty  nU, 
mad  MSMted,  at  his  own  rcouest,  by  Coicmela 
Monk  aod  Dean,  espied  Van  Trump  with  a  fleet 
of  above  100  men  of  war,  as  Clarendon  relates, 
of  70  bv  their  own  public  accounts,  and  300  meiw 
chant  snips  under  his  convoy.  The  English,  with 
their  usual  intrrpidity^  advanced  towards  tiieni ; 
and  Blake  in  the  Tntunph^  in  which  he  always 
led  his  fleet,  with  twelve  ships  more,  came  to  an 
engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch 
fle^  and  by  the  disparity  of  thcv  force  was  ro- 
dnced  to  the  last  extremity,  having  received  in  his 
hull  no  fewer  than  700  shotsi,  when  Lawson  in 
tlie  Fahfax  came  to  his  assistance;  The  rest  of 
the  English  fleet  now  came  in,  and  the  fight  was 
continued  with  the  utmost  degree  of  vigour  and 
resolution,  till  the  ni^ht  gave  the  Dutch  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring,  with  the  loss  of  one  flag-ship. 
•nd  six  otlier  men  of  war.  The  English  had 
many  vessels  damaged,  but  none  lost  On  boaid 
Lawson's  ship  were  killed  100  men,  and  as  many 
on  board  Blake's^  who  lost  his  captain  and  sccrc^ 
iBfT,  and  himself  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 

Biako,  having  set  ashore  his  wounded  men, 
■ailed  in  pursmt  of  Van  Trump,  who  sent  his 
eonfoy  before,  and  himself  retired  fighting  to- 
wards Bulloign.  Blake  ordered  his  light  frigates 
to  Ulow  the  merchants,  still  continued  to  harass 
Van  Tiumn^  and  on  the  third  day,  the  20th  of 
Fabrnanr,  the  two  fleets  came  to  another  battle, 
ki  which  Van  Trump  once  more  retired  before 
the  English,  and  makmg  use  of  the  peculiar  form 
of  his  shippiag^  secur^  himself  in  the  shoals. 
The  accounts  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  the  others, 
are  various ;  but  the  IXitch  writers  themselves 
confess  that  they  lost  eight  men  of  war,  and  more 
di%n  twenty  merchant  ships ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  sufficed  much  more  than  they  are  wil- 
ling to  allow,  (or  these  repeated  defeats  provoked 
the  common  people  to  riots  and  insurrections,  and 
•bliged  the  States  to  ask,  though  ineflectually, 
fcrpeaccL 

In  April  following,  the  form  of  government  in 
England  was  changed,  and  the  supreme  autho- 
*'  r  aasumed  by  Cromwell ;  upon  which  occasion 
^  with  his  aasociates.  dcdarod  that,  notwith- 
_  the  change  in  the  admmistration,  they 
sboaM  still  be  ready  to  discharge  their  trust,  and 
to  dsfopd  the  nation  from  insults,  injuries,  and 
Moraachmentfl.  "It  is  not,"  says  Blak^  *'the 
hoaness  of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  afl^rs,  but 
to  hinder  fbrmiers  from  fooling  us."  This  was 
the  Mindplc  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and 
whin  ha  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  the 
floet,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  unanimity  and 
Iteadinwas,  ^  Disturb  not  one  another  with  do- 
MWrtic  disputes,  bat  remember  that  we  are  ElngKsh, 
Mid  oor  enemies  are  foreigners.  Enemies !  which, 
lit  what  paitj  soever  prevail,  it  is  equally  the  in- 
lomt  of  omr  country  to  humble  and  restrain." 

AAsr  tha  30th  of  April,  1653,  Bhdie,  Monk, 
oad  Dean,  sailed  out  of  the  English  harbours  with 
100  men  of  war,  and  finding  the  Dutch  with  70 
■ail  on  their  own  coasts,  drove  them  to  the  Texel, 


L  fifty  dogscrsL  Then  they  sailed  north^ 
i  in  pursuit  ca  Van  Trump,  who»  having  a 
iaet  of  merchants  under  his  convoy,  durst  not 
■nter  the  Channel,  but  steered  towards  the  Sound, 
•adt  by  great  dexterity  and  address,  escaped  the 
three  English  admirals,  and  brought  all  hw  ahips 


into  thar  harbour;  then,  knowing  that  Blake 
was  still  in  the  North,  came  befi>re  Dover,  and 
fired  upon  that  town,  but  was  driven  off  by  the 
castle. 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  themselves  again  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Texcl,  and  blocked  up  the 
Dutch  in  their  own  ports  with  eighty  sail :  but 
hearing  that  Van  Trump  was  at  Qorce  with  180 
men  of  war,  they  ordered  all  ships  of  force  in  the 
river  and  ports  to  repair  to  them. 

On  June  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engage* 
luent,  in  tlio  beginning  of  which  Dean  was  cai^ 
ricd  ofi"  by  a  cannon-ball ;  yet  the  fight  continued 
from  about  twelve  to  six  in  the  af\emoon,  when 
the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  retreated  fiehting. 

On  the  4th  in  the  aflemoon,  Blake  came  up 
with  eighteen  fresh  sliips,  and  procured  the  En- 
glish a  complete  victory ;  nor  could  tlie  Dutch 
any  othcrwbe  preserve  their  ships  than  by  retiring 
once  more  into  the  flats  and  sliallows,  where  the 
largest  of  the  Eo^ish  vessels  could  not  approach. 

In  this  battle  \  an  Tramp  boarded  vice-admiral 
Pen ;  but  was  beaten  ofl|  and  himself  boarded, 
and  reduced  to  blow  up  liis  decks,  of  which  the 
Ejiglish  hod  gotten  possession,  tie  was  then 
entered  nt  once  by  Pen  and  another :  nor  could 
possibly  have  escaped,  had  not  De  Ruyter  and 
be  Witt  arrived  at  that  instant  and  rescued  him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to  ex- 
tenuate their  loss  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no 
more  than  eight  ships  to  have  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  received 
mucli  greater  damajscs,  not  only  by  the  accounts 
of  more  impartial  historians,  but  by  the  remon- 
strances ana  exclamations  of  their  admirals  them- 
selves ;  Van  Trump  declaring  before  the  States, 
tliat "  without  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  large 
men  of  war,  he  could  serve  them  no  more  ;"  and 
De  Witt  crying  out  before  them,  with  the  natural 
warmth  ot  his  character,  "Why  should  I  be 
silent  before  my  lords  and  masters  /  The  EIngliah 
are  our  masters,  and  by  consequence  masters  of 
theses." 

In  November,  1654,  Blake  was  sent  by  Crom- 
well into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  powenul  fleet, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  received  the  homage  of 
all  that  part  of  the  world,  being  eoually  courted 
by  the  haughty  Spaniards,  the  surly  Dutch,  and 
the  lawless  Algerines. 

In  Mardi,  1656,  having  forced  Alters  to  sub- 
mission, he  entered  the  harbour  of/Tunis,  and 
demanded  reparation  for  the  robberies  practised 
upon  the  En^^h  by  the  pirates  of  that  place,  and 
insisted  that  tlie  captives  of  his  nation  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted  bat- 
teries along  the  shore,  and  drawn  up  his  shipa 
under  the  castles,  sent  6lake  a  haughty  and  inso- 
lent answer :  "  There  are  our  castles  of  Goletta, 
and  Porto  Ferine,"  said  he,  "upon  which  you 
may  do  your  wont ;"  adding  other  menaces  and 
insults,  and  mentioning  in  terms  of  ridicule  the 
inequality  of  a  fi(rht  between  ships  and  castles. 
Blake  had  likewise  demanded  leave  to  take  in 
water,  wliich  was  refused  him.  Fired  with  thb 
uihuman  and  insolent  treatment,  he  curled  bii 
whiskers,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  an^, 
and,  entering  Porto  Ferino  with  his  great  sbip^ 
disoiorged  his  shot  so  fast  upon  the  batteries  and 
castles,  that  in  two  boura  the  guns  were  dismount- 
ed, and  theworiis  forsaken,  though  he  was  at 
firat  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sixty  cannon.  Hothen 
ordered  his  officcra  to  send  out  their  Ions;  boatt 
well  manned  to  aeiie  nine  of  the  ptratml  M^ 


&uwin 

fl,  ihat 

kkSedf  And 

rare  fired  in 

, „  J  to  Tripoli, 

^ooadadadapatoe  wi&  Aftt  Mttoa;  %n  nk 
tarniiiglo  Tonu,  be  Ibqad  notfabg  beft  fliibmift- 
ML    4nAeiidliindaedwM  Be  feprttotioitt  th^t 

•  ■  ^    -        WNMitioil,  llSuS|N:t^  B 


Ve  met  with  no  brthir  opporitiott. 
Wad  of  tnbato  fiwn  the  uiima  oTAom  eottnuieft, 
1m  bwineee  being  to  demaad  meiflbn  ht  all 
luiee  ofeed  to  fbo  fioglfab  dm 
He  oneted  bom  the  Duke 


W)uOOQl{.,eaduftkMdd,eeQtbolMdk|asb  sMpa 
bden  witb  t&e  elftote  wbkb  be  bed  reeelm^  firom 


TbexmedtifilhiHiiGbbeob^cedell  ftmgn- 
eielotnei  hit coqnUrfmeiib eppeeie ftpmn  ^ory 
nbted  IqrBhhopSiiniet  wheii  be  kj  before 
MaloM,  m  a  time  of  peeoe  with  Bfm$  tomo  of 
hie  eMin  wool  odior&  end  inaetDV  a  pneiBesiori 
of  fbeboe^  Ddt  only  rnieed  to  dot  anr  ree|>£ct  to 
1^  but  huulied  at  Ihoee  that  mdL  The  piffle, 
bein^  psAwj  ono  of  the  piieete  npon  raacntmg 
ibis  mmmSbr^  fell  npon  them  and  beet  tbmi  m^ 
veidj.  wnen  thej  ntonied  to  tbdr  afalis  ihey 
mmplihifid  of  tbeir  iU>traatnient;  1900  whieK 
Bbke  lent  to  deanad  the  piieet  who  bad  pvDc  urcd 
it  The  fioBiojanaweredtbetp  having  no  authci- 
ti^  ovor  the  pnertai  be  ooold  not  eeod  hittj :  to 
which  Blake  npM,  "that  bedid  not  vupi'v^ 


the  prieet  to  ban,  who  pleaded  the  ptovocation 
giren  by  the  aeamen.  Blake  bmyely  and  mttoo* 
•Dj  anawered,  diat  ff  be  bad  oomphined  to  him, 
be  would  hoTO  pmuefaed  them  eevetely,  for  he 
would  not  have  hia  men  affitmt  the  eatabnrii  ed  r^ 
figion  of  any  place;  bud  that  he  was  angry  that 
tSo  Spaniarcls  shcnild  aeeume  that  pow«^  for  he 
would  have  all  the  worid  know  ^'that  an  Kngtish- 
man  waa  only  to  be  punished  by  an  Enfliiahman.*' 
Sobavingr  used  the  priert  dvUly,  he  sent  nim  back, 
beinfi  eatmfied  that  he  was  in  his  power.  Thi^ 
eonduct  so  much  pleased  Cromwell,  that  be  re^d 
the  letter  in  council  with  great  satisfiuition,  «4id 
said,  "he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  E^gltBh^ 
man  as  great  as  crer  that  of  a  Roman  had  bcon." 
In  1656,  the  Protector,  having  declared  wmr 
egainst  Spain,  despatdicd  Blake  with  twenty-five 
men  of  war  to  inrest  thdr  coasts,  and  intercept 
their  shipping.  In  pursuance  of  mese  oidera  he 
cruised  au  wmter  about  the  Straits,  and  then  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Cales,  whcr«  he 
received  InteUigence  that  the  Spanish  platc^flect 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Santa-Craz,  m  the  ale 
of  Teneriffe.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1657,  be  de- 
parted from  Cales,  and  on  the  80th  arrivi^  &t 
SantapCru^  where  he  found  sixteen  Spanish  ves. 
aels.  The  bay  was  defended  on  the  north  side  by 
a  castle  well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  in  other 
parts  by  seven  ferts  with  cannon  mt^NHlioned 
to  the  bngness,  all  united  by  a  fine  otcommonicit. 
tion  manned  with  musquetcers.  The  Spanieh 
admiral  drew  up  his  small  ships  under  the  cannon 
of  tibo  castle^  and  stationed  six  great  galleons  with 
tiieb  broadsides  to  the  sea:  an  advantageous  and 
prudent  diqKmtion,  but  of  Bttle  effbct  againflt  ibe 
Engfiah  commander;  who  determining  to  attack 
fliraL  ordered  Stayner  to  enter  the  bay  with  tiis 
•qnadroa;  then  posting  some  of  his  larger  ships 
topiay  vpoa  the  ftctttcatioui^  bimaeif  attacked 


the  gnllcons,  wh[<^  after  a  gallant  r^ttritance,  Wtt* 
at  [cnp^ii  abandoned  by  the  Spaniard^  tfaotjgfa  tfaa 
least  ofthti'm  wik!  higgler  than  me  biggest  ofELako^ 
ships,  Tht-  forts  imd  Hmdler  vcskjIs  beinf  num 
shftttered  find  forsaken,  th^  wliolo  fleet  was  ««t 
on  fire^  tJic^  guUeonis  bv  Blnke^  and  the  smaUtt 
vc^ela  hy  Stayner^  IhelEngUeh  venweU  bdng  t€» 
fnorfa  sthattered  in  the  fight  to  bring  them  awsy^ 
Thus  was  the  whole  plato-fleet  destfToycdj  "and 
the  SpajQiiirdSj'^  a»::roTding  to  Rapines  remark, 
"  EUStarned  a  great  loss  of  ^pe,  money,  ojcn^  and 
merchaDdise^  while  the  English  gained  nothing 
but  gloiy.^^  As  if  he  that  increnses  the  military 
repntaf  ron  of  a  p^ple  ilid  not  Increase  th«T  poKvWf 
and  he  that  weakens  iuf  '>nemy  in  effect  eifong^ 
ens  himself 

"The  whole  ai^tion,**  say st Clarendon,  "  was  k> 
incredible,  that  ull  nien^  wIk^  knew  the  pla£«^  wod> 
dered  th&t  any  eober  man,  with  what  courage  so- 
ever endowed,  would  ever  liave  nnd«rtakea  it, 
and  they  could  hatdly  persindo  them^lvp^  to  he> 
licve  what  they  had  ifbne:  wlule  tlic  Snankrda 
comforted  ih&ngidtm  ^ith  the  belief  tbut  they 
were  devils  and  mA  nwn  who  had  doaCroywi  Ibiein 
in  such  a  manner^  8q  much  a  strong  resolution 
of  bold  and  eonnLgeous  men  cftn  bnn^  to  piui^ 
tliat  ut>  resist  Slice  or  advajilase  of  ^ound  can  dis- 
appoint  them ;  and  it  can  hiiidly  be  ir^ia^ncd  how 
small  a  loss  the  ErigUeh  eu^itained  in  this  unpa- 
ndldied  a(^n,  notone  ship  being  left  beiund,  aad 
the  killed  and  wounded  not  eic^eding  *00  men ; 
when  the  slai^tgr  on  board  the  Spani^  shifw 
and  on  shofe  was  Includible."  TJie  genonaJ  cmiifld 
for  flome  time  aflorwafds  with  his  victonoui  3eil 
at  the  month  of  Ca^ev^  to  interoept  the  SpanMl 
shipping ;  tmt  finding  his  eoii^titution  broken  fey 
tht}  tttiguo  of  the  last  thr^c;  years^  determine  Ici 
return  home,  and  died  before  he  eume  to  tand. 

Ilifi  body  was  embalmed^  oi^d  havin^r  l^  sotnt 
tim(?  in  j*lnte  at  Greenwich^ bonfl^,  was  bu/ied  in 
Henry  VTI,' s  cliapel,  with  all  tiie  fnncrol  eolemnil^ 
due  to  the  romain^of  a  man  «o  famed  for  his  bri^ 
veil',  and  so  fspotless  in  his  integrity ;  nor  is  It 
without  rffiret  that  I  am  obliged  to  relate  lbs 
trciitmf'nt  his  body  met  a  year  ofler  the  RestoA* 
tion,  when  A  was  taken  up  by  expifiss  cotnntand^ 
and  buried  in  a  ^  m  St.  Margaret's  ehmtJ^u^ 
Had  he  been  miiltv  of  the  murder  of  Chailcs  L  to 
insuH  his  body  had  been  a  me^i  revenge ;  but  is 
he  waa  innocent,  H  wttt,  at  least,  inhmoanity,  a&4 
pca-hapB,  in|p:tmtit\ide.  ^^Let  no  nmn,"  nyv  the 
ori*»ntal  proverb,  ^'  pull  a  dead  Uon  try  the  beajd" 

But  that  r^'-^unl  which  was  dented  hia  body  hai 
been  paid  to  his  better  remains,  his  name  and  h>> 
tnemoty.  Nor  htis  any  writer  dared  to  deny  hiin 
the  pniise  of  intrepidrty,  honesty,  conlanipt  el 
wealth,  and  love  of  his  country.  '^He  waa  lbs 
iirst  man,"  eajs  Clarendon,  '^tliat  dodined  tbeok! 
track;,  and  made  it  appareot  that  tbe  sciences 
might  be  «ttaini>d  in  less  Ume  than  was  ImaginetL 
He  vtas  tlie  first  man  that  brought  ships  to  coi^ 
temn  cAnHes  on  shore^  which  haj]  over  been 
thought  very  formidable,  but  were  disco vered  by 
him  to  moke  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those  who 
Lould  rarely  be  hnrt  by  them.  He  waa  the  tint 
(hat  infused  that  proportion  of  courage  into  ae^ 
men»  by  making  them  sec,  by  dpenence,  what 
minify  things  they  could  do  if  ttkey  were  resolved, 
luid  taii^it  tliem  to  fi^ht  in  lire,  as  well  an  tipoa 
the  watr:r ;  and  tliouglihe  has  b^n  very  well  inti 
tated  and  followed,  was  Che  find  thai  gave  the  ex- 
ample of  that  kind  of  naval  courage,  uid  boldard 
resolute  achi^vcmenlfc^ 
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To  fliif  ttlBitafioii  ofhis  miliCaiy  exoeUMieB,  it 
wmj  be  proper  to  tnljoin  ftn  account  of  hii  moral 
dairacter,  from  the  author  of  **LiTea  Engiuh  and 
~  '  B."  «Ha  was  jealom,"  aayB  that  wtHer, 
I  libeitj  of  the  eobject,  and  me  gloiy  of  his 
;  aadae  hemadeuteof  nomem  arlifioea 
Co  raise  faunaelf  to  the  Mcbest  oommand  at  i0O|  ao 
ka  needed  no  intereet  but  hie  merit  to  soppoit 
hbainiL  He  ecomed  nodnng  more  than  monejr, 
wMthf  aa  fiuit  as  it  came  in,  was  laid  oat  by  him 
■I  the  aerrioe  of  the  elate,  and  to  ahcvr  tliat  he 
WM  anhnated  1^  that  brare  ooblic  spirit,  which 
has  anee  been  reckoned  ratner  romantic  than 
Wroi&  And  he  waa  so  diantereeted,  that  though 
BD  man  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich  himself 
he,  who  had  taken  so  many  milhoos  fiom 


the  enemiee  of  England,  yet  he  threw  it  all  into 
the  paUie  treasmnr,  and  did  not  die  500f.  richer 
than  his  fiither  left  him ;  which  the  author  avcra. 
finoai  his  personal  knowledge  of  his  fiunily  and 
Ikmr  carcnmstances^  haying  been  bred  op  in  it, 


and  often  heard  his  brother  flrre  this  aooounttff 
him.  He  was  relifious  acoorains  to  the  pretend* 
ed  parity  of  these  times,  but  womd  finequently  al- 
low hioMelf  to  be  meny  with  bis  officers,  and  bf 
his  tenderness  and  ffenerosity  to  the  seamen  had 
so  endeared  himseff  to  them,  that  when  he  died 
they  lamented  his  loss  as  that  of  a  oommon 
father.'* 

Instead  of  more  testimonies^  his  diaracter  may 
be  pioperi^  oonclnded  with  one  incident  of  his 
lile,  by  whidi  it  appears  how  much  the  spirit  of 
Blake  was  superior  to  all  prirate  views.  HjsIho- 
tber  in  the  last  aclkm  with  the  Spaniards,  haying 
not  done  his  duty,  was  at  Blake's  desire  discarded 
and  the  ship  was  given  to  another :  yet  was  he 
not  less  reaardful  of  him  as  a  brother,  for  when 
he  died  he  left  him  his  estate,  knowing  him  well 
Qualified  to  adorn  or  enjoy  a  private  fortune^ 
mougfa  he  had  fi>and  him  unfit  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  a  public  character,  and  had  therefim  ni«* 
sufibrsd  him  to  rob  it 
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TmAXcn  Dbake  was  the  son  oft  cicrgymsn  in 
Detonshire,  who  being  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of 
tut  Protestants,  at  that  time  much  opposed  by 
Henry  VIII.  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  place  of 
iendence  into  Kent  for  refuge,  from  the  oersecu- 
tfon  raiseu  agatost  mm,  and  those  of  tne  same 
opinion,  by  the  law  of  the  six  artidea 

How  long  he  fived  there,  or  bow  be  was  sup* 
ported,  was  not  known;  nor  have  we  any  ao- 
csount  of  the  first  jrears  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
Klb.  of  any  diaposition  to  hazards  and  adventures 
which  might  uve  been  disooverod  in  his  child* 
ftN>od,  or  <x  the  education  which  qualified  him  for 
match  wonderful  attempts. 

We  are  only  informed  that  he  was  put  appreo* 
lloe  by  his  father  to  the  master  of  a  small  vessel 
that  traded  to  Fiance  and  the  Low  Countries, 
mder  vriiom  he  probably  learned  the  rudiments 
df  navigation,  and  familiarized  himself  to  the 
IS  and  hardships  of  the  sea. 
..  how  few  opportunities  soever  he  might 
in  this  part  or  his  life  for  the  exercise  of 
Hi  courage,  he  gave  so  many  proofii  of  diligence 
■nd  fiddity.  tlmt  his  master  dying  unmarried,  left 
"^  fab  fittle  vessel  in  reward  of  hb  services  ;  a 


that  deserves  to  be  remembered, 
aot  only  as  it  may  illustrate  the  private  character 
«f  this  mve  man,  but  as  it  may  hint  to  all  those 
iHk>  may  hereafter  propose  his  conduct  for  their 
Wtation,  that  virtue  is  the  surest  foimdation  both 
cf  leputatkm  and  fortune,  and  that  the  first  step 
Tsatness  is  to  be  honest 
it  were  not  improp|er  to  dwell  longer  on  an 

Jent  at  the  first  view  so  inconsiderable,  it 

nilfA  be  added,  that  it  deserves  the  reflection  of 
Ihoee^  who,  when  they  are  engaged  in  affiiiis  not 
•deqoate  to  their  abilities,  pass  them  over  with  a 
eontemptuous  ne^loct^  and  while  they  amuse 
diemserres  withchimencal  schemes,  ana  plans  of 
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future  undertakings,  sufier  every  opportunity  ol 
smaller  advantage  to  slip  away  as  unworthy  their 
regard.  They  may  Icara  from  the  example  of 
Drake,  that  diligence  in  employments  of  less  con- 
sequence is  the  meet  succesetul  introduction  to 
grnter  enterprizes. 

Afler  having  followed  for  some  time  his  mas- 
ter's profcssioa,  he  grew  weary  of  so  narrow  a 
province,  and  having  sold  his  little  vessel,  ventursd 
Ins  eflbcts  in  the  new  trade  to  the  West  imfie^ 
which  having  not  been  Ions  discovered,  and  vety 
litUe  frequented  by  the  En^ish  till  Uiat  time,  were 
conceived  so  much  to  abound  in  wealth,  that  no 
voyage  thither  could  fail  of  being  recompensed  by 
great  advantages.  Nothing  was  talked  of  among 
Sie  mercantile  or  adventuroos  part  of  mankind^ 
but  the  beaut)r  and  riches  of  the  new  worid. 
Fresh  discoveries  were  frequenUy  made,  new 
countries  and  nations  never  heard  of  before  were 
daily  described,  and  it  may  easily  be  concluded 
that  the  relatera  did  not  dinuniso  the  merit  of 
their  attempts,  by  suppressing  or  diminishing  any 
circumstance  tiiat  might  produce  wonder,  or  excite 
curioeity.  Nor  was  thrir  vanity  only  engaged  in 
raising  admirers,  but  tlieir  interest  likewise  in  pn^ 
curing  adventurers^  who  were  indeed  easily  gamed 
by  tiw  hopes  which  natnralljr  arise  finom  new 
prospects;  though  throusb  ignorance  of  the 
American  seas,  and  by  the  malice  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  from  the  fintdisooveiy  of  those  coua* 
tries  considered  every  other  nation  that  attempted 
to  follow  them  as  invadera  of  their  rights,  the 
best  concerted  designs  often  miscarried. 

Amon^  those  who  sufl*ered  most  from  the 
Spanish  mjustice,  was  Captain  John  Hawkins, 
woo.  having  been  admitted  by  the  viceroy  to 
traffic  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  was,  contrary  to  the 
stipulation  then  made  between  them,  and,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  peaiw  between  Spain  and  En^and, 
attacked  without  any  declaration  of  hosfiUtieB, 
and  obliged,  after  an  obstinate  resistonoe,  to  n. 
tin^  with  the  loos  of  fimr  ships,aiid  a  ffwt 
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ber  of  h  Ji  n<«i,  who  were  either  deetroyed  or  eu> 
Bed  into  alavefy. 

In  this  voyage  Dnko  had  adventured  almost 
all  hia  fortunoi  which  he  in  vain  endeavoored  to 
recover,  both  by  his  own  private  interest,  and  by 
obtaining  letters  from  Clueen  Elizabeth  ^  for  the 
Bpaniaras,  deaf  to  all  remonstraneea,  either  vin- 
dicated the  injustice  of  the  viceroy,  or  at  least 
fatbon  to  redress  it 

Drake,  thus  oppressed  and  impovenrind,  re- 
tained at  least  his  courage  and  his  indnstiy,  that 
ardent  spirit  that  prompted  him  to  advcntnrw, 
and  that  indefatigable  patience  that  enabled  him 
to  surmount  difficulties.  He  did  not  sit  down 
MUy  to  lament  misfortunes,  which  heaven  had  put 
It  in  his  power  to  remedy,  or  to  repine  at  povertr 
while  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to  bo  gmineo. 
But  having  made  two  voyages  to  America  Tor  the 
sake  of  gaining  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
tho  seas  and  coasts,  he  determined  on  a  third 
expedition  of  more  importance,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  should  find  how  imprudently  they  al- 
ways act  who  injure  and  insult  a  brave  man. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1572,  Francis  Drake  set 
sail  from  Plymouth,  in  tlio  Pascha  of  seventy 
tons,  accompanied  by  the  Swan  of  twenty-five 
tons,  commanded  by  his  brother  John  Drake, 
having  in  both  Uic  vessels  seventy-three  men  and 
boys,  with  a  year's  provision,  and  such  artillery 
and  ammunition  as  was  neceesar}*  for  his  undertak- 
ing, wliich,  however  mcredible  it  may  sppcar  to 
such  as  consider  rather  his  force  than  his  fortitude, 
was  no  less  than  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  they  entered, 
June  29,  between  Guaaaloupe  and  Dommica,  and 
on  July  6th  saw  the  island  of  Santa  Martha ; 
then  continuing  their  course,  after  having  been 
becalmed  for  some  time,  they  arrived  at  Port 
Pheasant,  so  nnmod  by  Drake  in  a  former  voyage 
to  the  east  of  N ombre  do  Dies.  Here  he  pro- 
posed to  build  his  pinnaces,  which  he  had  brought 
m  pieces  ready  framed  from  Plymoutli,  and  was 
gomg  ashore  with  a  tow  men  unarmed,  but  dis- 
covering a  !:moke  at  a  distance,  ordered  the  other 
boat  to  follow  him  with  a  creater  force. 

Then  marching  towards  the  tire,  which  was 
in  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead 
nailed  to  another  tree  with  an  inscription  en- 
graved upon  it  by  one  Garret  an  Enirlishman, 
who  had  lef\  that  place  but  five  days  bi'lbre,  and 
nad  taken  this  method  of  informinj|;  him  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  advertised  of  his  intention  to 
anchor  at  that  place,  and  that  it  thcrt-fore  would 
be  pnidcnt  to  make  a  very  sliort  stay  there. 

But  Drake,  knoxiing'  how  convenient  this 
place  was  for  his  flesi^rnii,  and  considering  that 
the  ha7xirtl  and  waste  of  time  which  could  not  be 
avoid«^I  in  seeking  another  station,  was  equiva- 
lent to  any  other  danger  which  was  to  be  apnrc- 
hendetl  from  the  SpariiarHs,  determined  to  follow 
his  first  resolution  ;  onlv  for  his  creator  security, 
ho  onlon>d  a  kind  of  pnfisade  or  fortification  to  Ih* 
made  by  felling  large  trees,  and  layinji  the  tnmks 
and  branches  one  upon  another  by  the  side  of  the 
river. 

On  July  20,  having  bmlt  their  pinnaces,  and 
D«ng  joined  by  one  Captain  Rause,  who  hap- 
pcnra  to  touch'at  the  same  place  with  a  bark  of 
nf\v  men,  they  set  sail  towards  Nombre  de  Dios, 
and,  taking  two  frigates  at  the  island  of  Pines, 
were  inforaied  by  tfie  negroes  winch  they  found 


in  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  piscc  were 
in  expectetioa  of  some  soldiers,  which  the  go- 
vernor of  Panama  had  promised,  to  defend  them 
from  the  Symerons,  or  fugitive  negroes^  who^ 
having  escaped  fipom  the  tyranny  of  tbdr  masters 
in  great  numbers,  had  settled  themselves  uodei 
two  kings  or  leaders  on  each  side  of  the  way  bo 
tween  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama^  ana  not 
only  asseited  their  natural  ri^  to  hbeitj  and 
independence,  but  endeavourod  to  revengo  tibo 
cruelties  they  had  sufiered,  and  had  lately  put  ths 
inhabitants  of  Nombre  de  Dios  mto  the  otaiost 
consternation. 

These  Netnoes  the  captain  set  on  shora  on 
the  main  lancC  so  that  they  might,  by  ioining  the 
Symerona,  recover  their  hberty,  or  atleaatmiglht 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  people  d 
Nombre  de  Dios  any  speedy  mformatioB  of  lai 
intention  to  invade  them. 

Then  selecting  fifly-three  men  from  his  own 
company,  and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  his  new 
associate.  Captain  Rause,  he  embarked  with 
them  in  nis  pinnaces,  and  set  sail  for  Nombre  de 
Dios. 

On  July  28th,  at  night,  he  approached  the  town 
undiscovered,  and  dropt  his  anchors  under  the 
shore,  intending  aflcr  his  men  were  refreshed,  to 
hopn  tlie  attack  ;  but,  finding  that  they  were  ter- 
rifying each  other  vtnlh  formidable  accounts  of  the 
strength  of  tho  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  determined  to  Iiinder  the  panic 
from  spreading  farther,  by  leadiug  them  imme- 
diately to  action  ;  and  therefore  oroesed  then  is 
then-  oars :  he  Landed  without  any  oppoatiooi 
there  being  only  one  gunner  upon  the  bay,  thoii^ 
it  was  secured  with  six  brass  mnnrns  of  us 
lar^st  size  ready  mounted,  but  ine  gunneri 
while  they  were  throwing  the  cannons  finm  theit 
carriages,  alarmed  the  town  as  they  soon  As- 
covered  by  the  bell,  the  drums,  and  the  noise  of 
the  people. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  enard  the  pm- 
naces,  marched  round  the  town  with  no  great  op- 
position, the  men  be'mg  more  hurt  l»y  treading  eo 
the  weapons  left  on  the  ground  by  the  flying  cne- 
mv,  than  by  the  resistance  which  they  enoonn- 
tered. 

At  length,  having  taken  seme  of  the  Spaniardi^ 
Drake  commanded  them  to  show  him  the  gover- 
nor's house,  whtTc  the  muW  that  briug  the  sil^-ir 
from  Panama  were  unloaded  j  there  ll^  found 
the  door  open,  and,  enteiing  the  room  where 
the  silver  was  depositid,  found  it  heaped  coin 
bars  in  such  quantities  as  almost  exceed  belief 
the  pile  bein^,  thoy  conjectured,  sei'cnty  fed 
in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  beifl^ 
each  bar  weighing  between  tliirty  and  forty-Sve 
pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  sight  of  this 
treasure,  nothing  was  thousht  on  by  tlic  English 
but  by  what  means  they  inl^ht  best  convey  it  to 
their  boats ;  and,  doubtless  it  was  not  easy  hi 
Drake,  who,  considering  their  dist^.ncc  from  the 
shore  and  the  number  of  their  enemies,  was 
afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  his  ivtreat,  to  hi» 
dor  his  men  from  encumbering  themstlves  with 
so  much  silver  as  might  have  retarded  thc'u  march, 
and  obstructed  the  use  of  their  weapons  ;  how- 
ever, by  promishig  to  lead  them  to  the  king's  tresr 
sure-house,  where  there  was  ^old  and  jewels  to 
a  far  creator  value,  and  where  the  treasure  was 
not  onlv  more  portable,  but  nearer  the  coast,  be 
persuaded  them  to  follow  bun,  and  rrjoin  the  i 
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Ili^tr  ijuiv- 


body  af  bts  men  Ihen  drmwn  up  under  tlie  com- 

marid  of  his  bmth«?r  in  the  markiH  i^aci?. 

IliTf"  he  found  tii^i  litlJe  troop  muL'b  disco iJMged 

bjf  ibe  iiTiagiriatian,  thar  if  UM*y  *ituy<?d  anv  Ion- 

I^r  ttit?  en;,'iav  wouIeI  gsin  posseaaior)  oi  ihcjr 

Kfinacpi4,  and  tliat  ttiey  jliould  Ibeo,  witbotiL  uivy 

n  ans  of  safety,  be  loll  to  staad  alono  afjuiifit 

iih<."  ^hole  iKiwcF  €»f  til  at  countrv,    Drok^  not 

ftdoed  easily  iemlied,  but  atitlirjeiirly  cuuiiaufl, 

ent  t<>the  coa^f  to  iiirjuirG  thfr  truth,  «Dd  «iee  if 

be^acim"  ffTntrhiid  ta^kun  posisfjastmn  of  Ih'*  taca 

iittj  guard  In*!  boat  it  ;   but  firidinji 

'  l}w»o  dr^adlul  apprebenaoFis, 

t;-^r  J  .ii.fi, ^  and  Jed  the  troop 

,     I  n  their  way  there 

uhfcU  wrt  aomis  of 

I  amny  of  their 

<  jht  enxjn   have 

li   T»,,,,i,  j..  MHips    tlic  enemy 

!it  ■ufl'jr  in  coniinon  uith  Ihem,  but  which, 

wcvtff,  oEi  «bi5  cjccasion,  very  mucbeijibatTasacd 

1%  as  the   ddtiy  ptuditced   br  it  rcpnisaed 

,t  aidmir  which  somclimcs  b  oixly  to  be  kept 

'  '\  mvd  nctioTi,  and  jrave  time  to  th<J  tiino- 

I'liful  r*i  S|jrir:id  ilitir  insinuations,  and 

Micif  coi^'rtrdicL\     Somni^  wb(*3e  ftMir 

4^  t^i'.ir  pr^onii  ta<a  paidsioT),  wcr«?  continuiiU)' 

^tiifyiug  ibe  nunibtre  and  courage  of   thar 

eanic's,  and  re pa^f tinted  whole  iialians  as  nmdy 

niah  upon  th^m  ;  olhfTrj  w  ho^e  avuricG  iiiin- 

.4  w.iti  ill  "if  concern  for  tiifir  c*wn  safety »  were 

'  kij-  lo  preserve  what  tb«y  had  already 

!  J  lo  acuutre  moie ;  and  otbcrs,  brave 

in^-iu^ilveg,  arnJ  resolute,  began  lo  doubt  of 

iCi'csw  11  (in   undertaking  in   winch  llicy  were 

«odsitcJ  with  «uch  cowardly  companiofisj.    So 

at  scarcely  a.ny  man  appeared  to  proceed  in 

■ir  e;ileirprig&  with  Uiiit  spiri,  aiid  alacrity  which 

lid  ^ivtf  Drake  a  pro»prct  or  fiucces^^ 

This  h>:^  pt^meiYcd,  and  with  »omti  emotion  told 

IShem,  that  if^  aflor  ha^mg  liud  the  diief  Creature 

of  t  *e  worUl  ^  idi'm  tlitif  rvncli,  tbey  &bonld  go 

borne  and  binirui^^h  in  povcfty,  Lhey  could  blaine 

ncitbing  but  llitir  own  cowardicJij  that  he  bod 

erfonnird  hi»  part,  and  was  still  deairouj  to  Isad 

i.'Mi  on  to  richer  ^ttid  to  honour^ 

Then  fiasiioi^  I  hat  either  shame  or  conviction 

^Aihi  ['ji  ni  willing  to  follow  him,  be  orderetl  tha 

T  .  lae  lo  be  Ibrced*  and  cominondiiig  l^ts 

I  'I  Oxmhmn  of  PI  vinoutl  i,  a  man  known 

atlLfU.irfi^  for  bis  bold  ncTvedtun^a  in  tlie  same 

pait^  to  tukf^  cliargo  of  ibe  lreas!nrt!;bc  cotiunand^ 

thij  other  body  to  follow  hifii  to  the  market* 

facci  tbftl  he  tni^ht  be  ready  to  oppose  any  scat* 

L^  troops  of  tlie  Spaiiiaj'ds,  ana  binder  Ibcm 

m  unitifig  into  one  body« 

But  aa  b^  stepped  forward,  Iuh  strertgtb  ndled 

1  on  n  sudden,  and  be  fell  douii  ^peeehle&B. 

en  it  was  that  his   companions  perceived  a 

mnd  in  bi»  leg,  which  he  had  received  in  tlic 

It  encoanter,  hut  hitherto  concealed,  lest  his 

lea,  easily  di^ouragefl,  should  make  their  coii- 

for  hm  life  a  pret&nee  for  return iiia  ^^  tfacir 

L    Stich  had  been  his  loss's  of  blood,  as  was 

ered  upon  nearer  observation,  that  it  had 

led  the  prints  of  hts  fbolstepii ;  and  it  appealed 

<j  credible  tlvit  fcfter  »uch  effusion  of  bboJ, 

thouJd  remuin. 

The  hravc'st  were  now  wilUng:  to  retire  i  nei- 

ler  tho  duairv  of  honour  nor  of  richer  wa^  thou^iht 

<inod(^  lo  prevail  in  any  man  over  his  reciird  for 

tiw  fearer.     Drake,  whom  cardials  had  now  re- 

ntCkiec]  to  Ua  speech,  wai  tbo  only  man  who  could 

tl 


not  bo  prevrailcd  on  lo  leave  tbo  enterprise  nnCi 
riisbcd.  It  was  tu  no  pnqsoae  that  they  «idv(».«d 
hiiu  to  submit  (o  go  on  boa:d  to  have  Qa  wound 
dressed,  and  promia  'd  to  rtturn  with  him  and 
c^implute  their  design ;  he  well  knew  bow  i«npmc* 
licabb^  it  was  lo  regjjn  tlje  opportunify  whon  it 
was  once  Uiat  j  and  could  easily  foWv  tlvat  a 
respite,  btil  of  a  few  bonra,  would' ^'ni  hie  th?  Spv- 
luardfl  to  recover  from  their  con.^ti^matiun^  to  os- 
acmhk  tlieir  fox<?c»,  relit  their  batteries,  and  rc^ 
move  tlmir  trt?!a*arc.  What  he  hud  undert*o,ie  so 
much  danger  to  obtain  was  now  In  bid  hmndts,  aid 
ilvi:  thought  at  Ictaring  it  untouched  wns  \go  mor« 
tifyijig  to  be  patiently  borne. 

However,  as  there  woa  little  time  for  DomsuUft^ 
Hon,  and  the  same  danger  attended  their  «tay  b 
that  ptrpleiity  and  confusion  as  their  return,  Wiey 
bound  up  his  wound  with  his  atiarf,  and  paitly  by 
force,  partly  by  en  i-eaty*  earned  him  to  tno  bo4tBj 
in  which  they  all  end^arked  by  break  of  day* 

I'hen  takiofi  with  tbenij  out  of  the  barbour^  a. 
ship  loaded  with  wines,  they  went  to  Bastim?3n- 
te^,  an  inland  about  a  league  from  thcr  town,  where 
theA*  stayed  two  day^  to  reposi^  the  wounded  men, 
and  to  regale  themst'lv  s  with  the  Irtiit^  which 
grew  in  great  plenty  in  llie  g^irdenB  of  that 
island. 

During  their  Oay  bere,  there  c*me  over  frtira 
thi3  main  land  a  Spanish  g«fndeinan,  »ent  hy  the 
govcmer,  with  Instructions  to  i^nquir^^  wh  iher  llm 
captain  waia  tl»at  Drake  who  b^  b;,cn  b^'fore  on 
tlieir  ct^^t,  whether  the  arrowa  with  which  maiv 
of  tbeir  men  weio  wounded  were  not  poi'voitMO, 
and  whctlier  lhey  wanted  proviaions  or  other  tie* 
ce»9arits»  The  mr'sscngcr  Lkewise  exto!  -e-l  ihi.ir 
eouro^e  with  the  biijh'^t  encomium §,  and  ejipresa* 
etl  his  admiration  of  ih* ir  daii-iff  uiidertiking^ 
Drake,  though  he  knew  the  civihti  b  of  a!i  enemy 
are  id  ways  In  be  suspected,  and  tliat  the  mc4scn> 
ger,  airiidftt  all  his  p  ofessioiis  of  regard,  was  no 
otiier  than  a  !3py,  yvt  knowing  that  be  bad  nothi-ig 
to  apprehend,  treat-Ml  him  witli  the  higb'jst  lu> 
Xioma  lliat  }m  condition  admitted  oil  in  answer 
to  bi»  inquiries,  he  assured  bim  tluit  he  was  the 
same  Drnke  with  who<(K  cbaractar  they  wtjre  bo 
fore  ocquoin  ted,  that  h>       •  ''■'.'  .of 

the  laws  of  war,  and  m  x  Iq 

be  poisoned:  he  then  di _   „  _i__,       isi^ 

demble  presents,  and  told  ium  that^  iiiou^h  be  had 
unfortunattty  fiuled  in  tliis  attempt,  be  would 
never  desist  ffom  his  deamri,  till  h'j  had  sliared 
with  iSpain  the  Ueasures  oi  America, 

They  tlieii  resolved  lo  r*itum  lo  the  isl^  of 
Pinea,  where  tliey  had  left  their  ships,  and  con 
ftult  about  the  meaaurea  tliey  were  now  to  take  i 
and  havinjT  arrived,  August  1,  at  Iheir  fbrmof  il^ 
tion,  they  di^nil^Sixl  Captain  Rauact,  wbo^  jild||U30 
it  unsafe  to  stay  at^y  longer  on  the  coul^  denrod 
to  be  no  longer  engaj^ed  m  their  deaiij^B^ 

But  Drake,  not  to  m  discoumged  from  his  pur- 
pose by  a  single  disappointment,  alter  having  in* 
uuired  of  a  negro,  wLoin  he  took  on  boa^  at 
Nombre  de  Dlos,  tho  most  vi'ealLhy  stetlUiaiefitai 
and  weakest  parts  of  the  coast,  resolved  to  allaek 
Cartha^ena;  and  setting  sail  witbout  losaoftim^ 
cani«  to  anchor,  Au^^st  13L  between  Chareaha 
and  St,  Bamards,  two  islands  at  a  little  distanco 
from  the  harbouf  of  Cardiagena;  then  passing 
with  ^tiA  boats  roitnd  ihe  island  he  eutifrud  Uia  ban* 
baiir,  and  in  the  mouth  of  it  faund  a  fr^aiw  wilb 
c^tIv  an  old  man  in  i(^  who  voiuntaiily  infonofHj 
them,  that  about  an  bjMirjrjjyf]  rr"*  *  * 
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ttkoe  of  expeditkm  and  fmportanco;  tiiat,  as  aiie  t 
passed,  the  crew  on  board  her  bid  th^m  t&kc  care 
of  thsmselTes:  and  that,  as  soon  as  she  touched 
the  shore,  th^  heard  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  as 
a  wamiig,  and  saw  the  shipping  in  the  port  drawn 
up  under  t*i3  ^ns  of  the  castle. 

Ths  captain,  who  had  himsetf  heard  the  dis- 
eha-gs  of  the  artjllei7,  was  soon  convinced  tliat 
h9  was  discovered,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
conid  be  attempted  with  auv  prohability  of  suo- 
oiTSrt.  He  theroloro  contented  himself  with  taking 
a  ship  of  Sovifle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
w'.i;;!!  the  reiater  of  this  voyage  mentions  as  a 
very  la  g3  ship,  and  two  small  frigates,  in  which 
he  fiiTi  id  letttirs  of  advice  lro!n  Nombre  de  Dios, 
LitOTided  to  abrm  that  part  of  the  coast 

Drake,  now  (indirur  nis  pinnaces  of  great  use, 
and  nt4  iiaving  a  sumdent  number  of  sailors  for 
all  his  vessels,  was  desirous  of  destroying  one  of 
his  s'ups,  that  his  pinnaces  might  be  better  man- 
ned :  tVis,  necessary  as  it  was,  could  not  easily 
b3  done  wirbj^ul  disgusting  his  company^  who, 
hanriff  made  several  prosperous  vo^rages  m  that 
vessaf,  would  he  unwilling  to  Imvc  it  di*8troyed. 
D.-akc  well  knew  tliot  nothing  but  the  love  of 
th:i<-  ksadors  could. animate  his  followers  to  en- 
counter such  hardships  as  he  was  about  to  eiqxMe 
th>m  tf>,  and  therefore  rather  chose  to  bring  his 
designs  to  pass  by  artifice  than  authority.  He 
•ant  ibr  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  took  bun  into 
his  cabin,  and,  liaving  first  enifaifcd  him  to  secre- 
cy, ordered  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go 
down  into  the  well  of  the  sliip,  and  lK>re  throe 
bolca  through  the  bottom,  laying  somethins 
uaiiit  them  that  might  hinder  the  bubbling  <3' 
tSe  water  f lom  being  hsard.  To  this  the  caipen- 
tdr,  after  some  exp^tulation,  consented,  ana  the 
■est  night  performed  his  promise. 
*  In  ths  morning,  Auigrust  15,  Drake  going  out 
with  his  pinnace  a-fishintj,  rowed  up  to  the  Swan, 
and  having  invited  his  brother  to  partake  of  his 
diversions,  inqaireil,  with  a  negligent  air,  why 
their  bark  was  so  deep  in  the  water ;  u|>on  which 
tho  steward  going  duwn,  returned  immcdiatrly 
with  an  ncconnt  tnat  the  ship  was  leaky,  and  in 
danger  of  sinking  in  a  little  time.  They  had  re- 
course immediately  to  the  pump ;  but,  having  la- 
boured till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  gaining  very 
litll-J  upon  the  water,  they  wilhngly,  according  to 
Drake's  advice,  set  the  vessel  on'  fire,  and  went 
on  bosrd  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessary  to  lie  concealed  for 
tome  time  till  the  Spaniards  should  forget  their 
danger,  and  remit  their  vigilance,  they  set  sail  for 
the  Sound  of  Darien,  and  without  approaching 
the  coast,  tliat  thftir  course  might  not  be  observed, 
th?y  arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  being  a  convenient'  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, both  on  account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  of 
the  road  of  all  trade,  ana  as  it  was  well  supplied 
with  wood,  water,  wild  fowl,  hogs,  deer,  and  all 
kiids  of  provisions,  he  stayed  here  fiaeen  days  to 
dean  his  vesseU,  and  refresh  his  men,  who  work- 
ed interchangeably,  on  one  day  the  one  half,  and 
on  the  next  the  other. 

On  the  5th  day  of  September,  Drake  left  his 
brother  with  the  ship  at  Darien,  and  set  out  with 
two  pinnaces  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
they  reached  m  three  davs,  and  on  the  9th  were 
discovered  by  a  Spaiiiard  from  the  bank,  who  be- 
ieving  them  to  be  his  countrymen,  made  a  signal 
to  them  to  come  on  shore,  wiUi  which  they  very 
raada^coaqitted;  but  he»  soon  finding  his  mi^ 


take,  aVandoned  his  pfamtation,  where  diey  (band 
;reat  plenty  of  provisions,  with  which  having 
.aden  their  vessels,  they  departed.  So  great  wat 
the  quantity  of  provisMfus  whk:h  1h6y  aoiassed 
here  and  m  other  places,  that  in  diflferent  naits  of 
tho  coast  they  built  four  magasioes  or  storenousea, 
which  they  fflled  with  necessaries  for  the  proaevn- 
tion  of  their  voyage.  These  they  placed  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  enemy,  if  be 
should  suiprise  one,  might  yet  not  discover  thr 
resL 

In  the  mean  thne,  his  brother,  Captain  John 
Drake,  went,  aooonUng  to  the  matniictiooa  that 
had  been  left  him,  in  search  of  the  gyiBSiuus  or 
fugitive  negroes,  fiom  whose  assistanoe  akme  they 
hu  now  any  prospect  of  a  suoeeaaiu!  voyuei 
and  touching  upon  the  main  land,l>y  means  ofme 
negro  whom  they  had  taken  firoin  Nombre  da 
EXos,  ensaged  two  of  them  to  come  on  boaid  his 

E'nnace,  leaving  two  of  theur  own  men  aa  boateges 
r  their  returmng.  These  men,  having  assured 
Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  natkin,  appointed 
an  interview  between  him  and  their  I^en.  So 
leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  ao  named 


\^  the  English  fnm  the  great  stores  of  provj 
which  they  had  amassed  at  that  place,  tnej  came^ 
by  the  direction  of  the  Symerons,  into  a  secret 
bay  among  beautiful  islands  covered  with  tim 
whbh  concealed  their  ship  from  observation,  ami 
where  the  channel  was  so  narrow  and  rocky  thai 
it  was  impossible  to  enter  it  by  night,  so  that  tiwrs 
was  no  danger  of  a  sudden  attacL 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagementi^ 
which  common  enemies  and  common  dangen 
preserved  from  violation.  But  the  first  oonversa* 
tion  informed  the  Enslish,  that' their  expectalioQi 
were  not  immedtategr  to  be  gratified ;  for  upoo 
their  inquiries,  after  the  most  probable  means  ol 
gaining  gold  and  silver,  the  Symerons  told  them, 
Uiat,  had  thcv  known  sooner  the  chief  end  of  their 
expedition,  tfiey  could  easily  have  gratified  them: 
but  that  during  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now 
begun,  and  which  continues  six  months,  they 
could  not  recover  the  treasure,  which  they  haci 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  out  of  the  rivers  io 
which  they  had  concealed  it. 

Drake,  therefore,  proposing  to  wait  in  this  placf 
till  the  rains  were  past,  built,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  S)'inerons,  a  fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and 
leaving  part  of  his  company  with  the  Symerons, 
set  out  with  three  pinnaces  towards  Carthagena, 
being  of  a  s[)irit  too  active  to  lie  still  patiently, 
even  in  a  slate  of  plenty  and  security,  and  with 
the  most  ])robable  exp-ctations  of  immense  riches. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  he  anchored  within 
sight  of  Carthagena,  without  landing:  and  on 
the  I7th,  going  out  to  sea,  took  a  Spanish  barli, 
M'ith  wliicii  they  entered  the  hartwur,  where  they 
were  accosted  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whom 
they  had  some  tinn;  before  taken  and  set  a  liberty, 
who  coming  to  them  in  a  boat,  as  he  pretended, 
without  the  knowledge  of  tlie  governor,  made 
thern  great  promises  of  refreshment  and  profes- 
sions of  esteem ;  but  Drake,  having  waited  tiB 
the  next  morning  without  receiving  the provisioBa 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  expect,  found  that 
alltthis  pretended  kindness  was  no  more  than  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  him,  while  the  governor  was 
raising  forces  for  his  destruction. 

October  20,  they  took  two  frigates  coming  out 
of  Carthagena  without  lading.  Why  the  Spa- 
niards, knowing  Drake  to  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hatboor,  saot  out  their  vessels  on  purpose  to  ba 
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Uk«%  doM  not  appear.  Perhaps  they  tbouj{ht 
that,  in  order  to  keep  poeseeabn  of  his  pnzea,  he 
wouid  divide  his  company,  and  by  that  division 
be  more  easily  destroyed. 

In  a  few  hoars  afterwards  they  sent  out  two 
frigates  well  manned,  which  Drake  soon  ibroed 
to  retire,  and  havinff  sunk  one  of  his  prizes,  and 
Iraint  the  other  in  their  sight,  leaped  afterwards 
ashore,  single,  in  defiance  of  their  troops,  which 
hovered  at  a  distance  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
hills,  without  ever  venturing  to  approach  within 
reach  of  the  shot  from  the  pmnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coast  in  sight  of  a 
superior  force,  only  to  show  bow  little  they  were 
r*ared,  was  an  act  that  would  in  these  times  meet 
with  little  applause,  nor  can  the  general  be  seri- 
ously commended,  or  rationally  vindicated,  who 
exposes  his  person  to  destruction,  and  by  conse- 
quence his  expedition  to  miscarria^,  onl  v  for  the 
pleasure  of  an  idle  insult,  an  insignificant  bravada 
All  that  can  be  urged  in  his  defence  is,  that 
perhaps  it  might  contribute  to  heighten  the  esteem 
of  his  followers,  as  few  men,  especially  of  that 
d:u9,  are  philosophical  enough  to  state  the  exact 
hinits  of  prudence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  daz- 
zled with  an  intrepiditv.  how  improperly  soever 
exerted.  It  may  be  adaed,  that  perhaps  the  Spa- 
niards, whose  notions  of  courage  are  sulRciently 
romantic,  miglitlook  upon  him  as  a  more  formida- 
ble enemy,  and  yield  more  easily  to  a  hero  of 
whoso  fortitude  they  had  so  high  an  idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertised 
of  his  attempts  and  in  arms  to  oppose  him,  he 
thought  it  not  proper  to  stay  longer  where  there 
was  no  probability  of  success,  and  where  he  might 
in  time  oe  overoowered  by  multitudes,  and  there- 
fore determineu  to  go  forward  to  Rio  de  Heha. 

This  resolution,  when  it  was  known  by  his  fol- 
lowers, threw  them  into  astonishment ;  and  ihe 
company  of  one  of  his  pinnaces  remonstrated  Co 
him,  that,  though  they  placed  the  highcj»t  confi- 
dsaco  in  his  conduct,  they  could  not  t/unk  of  un- 
dertaking such  a  voyage  without  provisions,  liaviiig 
onlv  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  a  small  quantity. 
of  bread,  for  seventeen  man.  Drake  answered 
them,  that  there  w«s  on  board  his  vessel  even  a 
greater  scarcity ;  but  yet,  if  thev  would  adventure 
to  share  bi«  fortune,  ho  did  not  doubt  of  extricating 
them  At>m  all  their  difficulties. 

Such  was  the  heroic  spirit  of  Drake,  that  he 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his 
designs  by  any  difficultioA,  nor  ever  thought  of 
reeving  his  exigencies,  but  at  the  expense  of  hie 
enemies. 

Resolution  and  success  reciprocally  produce 
each  other.  He  had  not  sailed  more  than  three 
leagues  before  they  discovered  a  large  ship,  which 
they  attacked  with  all  the  intrepidity  that  neces- 
•itv  inspires,  and  happily  found  it  laden  with  cx- 
eellent  provistons. 

But  n.iding  his  cnnv  growing;  faint  and  sicklv 
with  thAt  matmor  of  living  in  tlie  pinnaces,  whtcli 
was  less  commodious  than  on  board  the  ships, 
ha  determined  to  go  back  to  t!ie  Symorons,  with 
whom  he  lefl  his  brother  and  part  of  his  force, 
nnd  attempt  by  their  conduct  to  make  liia  way 
over,  and  invade  the  Spaniards  in  the  inland  parts, 
where  they  would  probably  never  dream  of  an 
eneniT. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  so  named 
fkwn  the  negro  vHio  had  procured  them  their  in- 
teroonrse  with  the  Symerons,  they  found  Captain 
Jobn  Drake  and  one  of  his  cnmoanv  dead,  being 


killed  in  attempting,  almost  unarmed,  to  board  a 
frigate  well  provided  with  all  thiufl^necessary  lor 
its  defence.  The  captain  was  un^niig  to  attack 
it,  and  represented  to  them  the  madness  of  their 
proposal ;  but,  being  overborne  by  their  clamours 
and  importunities,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice, complied  to  his  destruction.  So  danger^ 
ous  it  is  for  the  chief  commander  to  be  absenL 

Nor  was  tlus  their  only  misfortune,  for  in  a 
very  short  time  many  of  them  were  attacked  by 
the  calenture,  a  maWnant  fever,  very  firequent 
in  the  hot  climates,  which  carried  away,  among 
several  others,  Joseph  Drake,  another  brother  of 
the  commander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  m  taking  caro  of 
the  sick  men,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the 
country  for  intelligenoB,  brought  him  an  account 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  ut  Nombre  do 
Dios,  the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  pia- 
nace,  which  he  sent  out  to  make  observations. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their  journey, 
when  the  treasures  of  the  American  mines  were 
to  be  transported  from  Panama,  over  land,  to 
Nombre  de  Dios.  He  therefore,  b}*  the  direction 
of  the  Symorens,  furnished  himselfwith  all  things 
necessary,  and  on  February  3,  set  out  from  Poit 
Diego. 

Having  lost  already  twenty-eight  of  his  com- 
pany, and  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
some  to  cuard  his  ship,  he  took  with  him  only 
eighteen  English  and  thirty  Symerons,  who  not 
only  served  as  guides  to  show  the  way,  but  as 
purveyors  to  procure  provisions. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for 
hunting  and  fowling;  the  heads  of  which  are 
proportioned  in  si»c  to  the  gams  which  they  arc 
pursuing:  for  oxen,  stags,  or  wild  boars,  they 
have  arrows  or  Javelins,  with  heads  weighing  a 
ptMmd  and  a  half,  wliich  they  discharge  near  hand, 
and  which  scarcely  ever  fail  of  being  niortaL  The 
second  sort  are  about  half  as  heavy  as  the  other, 
and  are  generally  shot  from  their  hows ;  these 
are  intended  for  smaller  beasts.  With  the  third 
sort,  of  which  the  heads  are  an  ounce  in  weight, 
they  kill  birds.  As  this  nation  is  in  a  state  that 
does  not  set  them  above  continual  cares  for  the 
immediate  necessaries  of  life,  he  that  can  temper 
iron  best  is  among  tliem  most  estet^med,  and,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  liappy  for  ever}'  nation,  if  honours 
and  applauses  were  as  justly  distributed,  and  ho 
were  most  distinguished  whose  abilities,  were 
most  useful  to  society.  How  many  chimerical 
titles  to  precedence,  how  many  false  pretences  to 
respect,  would  this  rule  bring  to  the  ground  7 

Every  day,  by  sun-rising,  they  began  to  march, 
and,  having  travelled  till  ten,  restra  near  some 
river  till  twelve,  then  travelling  again  till  four, 
they  reposed  all  night  in  houses,  which  the  Syme> 
rons  had  either  lefl  standing  in  their  former 
marches,  or  very  readily  erccteS  for  them,  bv  set^ 
ting  up  throe  or  four  posts  in  the  ground,  and  lay- 
ing poles  froni  one  to  another  in  form  of  a  rooC 
which  they  thatched  with  palmetto  boughs  ana 
plantane  leaves.  In  the  valleys,  where  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  they  hd  three  or  four 
feet  below  open ;  bat  on  the  hills,  where  they 
were  more  exposed  to  the  chill  blasts  of  the  night, 
they  thatcheo  them  close  to  the  ground,  loaving 
only  a  door  for  entrance,  and  a  vent  in  the  middS . 
of  the  room  for  the  smoke  of  three  fires,  which 
thev  made  in  evcrv  house. 

fn  their  march  they  met  not  only  withplenty 
of  fruits  upon  the  banks  of  the  riven^  !«*  «««i 


^d  twine  in  ftmt  tbrnidaAe^  of  wiridi  the 
BymetouB,  ij/Aom  dMkalty,  kiOedL  for  tlie  mqat 
imrt,  as  mtMM  wm  wanted.  One  4mj,  how. 
ever,  tlier  found  en  otter,  and  were  about  to^ibeaa 
it ;  at  TH^h  Drake  czpfeeiing  hie  wonder,  wee 
aaked  bjr  Pedro,  tlie  chief  Symeron.  **  Aie  yon  a 
man  of  war  and  in  want,  and  yet  ooobC  wnethw 
thie  be  meat  that  hath  blood  wit  7*>  ForwUeh 
Dnk9  in  private  rebuked  him,  aaya  (he  relater ; 
whether  josd^r  or  not^  it  it  not  Terr  important  to 
tinDrtke'eecnii 


determine.  Tliere  seems  to  be  in 
somewhat  of  superstition,  petfaape  not  easily  to 
be  justified:  ana  the  negn>^  answer  wa%  at  least, 
nuiftisl,  ana  will,  I  believe,  be  genendly  admow- 
ledM  to  be  rational 

On  the  thifd  day  of  their  mardL  Feb.  H,  they 
came  to  a  town  of  the  Symerons,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  bill,  and  encompassed  with  a  dBleh  and 
a  mud  wall^  to  secure  it  noma  sudden  sorpriae: 
here  they  lived  with  great  neatness  and  plen^, 
and  soine  observation  of  religion,  paTingsreat 
reverence  to  the  cross ;  a  practice  which  iMce 
prevailed  upon  them  to  cnange  for  the  t«rd*s 
prayer.  Here  they  importuned  Drake  to  stay  for 
a  few  days,  promising  to  double  his  strength,  but 
he  either  tmnkinff  greater  numbers  unnecessary, 
or  fearing  that  iTany  diArence  should  ariee,  he 
should  be  overborne  by  the  number  of  Symerons, 
or  that  they  would  demand  to  share  the  plunder 
that  should  be  taken  in  common,  or  for  some 
other  reason  that  mi^t  easily  occur,  refused  any 
addition  to  his  troop,  endeavouring  to  express  his 
refusal  in  sodi  terms  as  miffht  hei&hten  their  opi- 
nion*f  He  braveiy.  -         »"  r 

He  iheu  proceeded  on  his  journey  through  cool 
sl.adcs,  ana  lofty  woods,  which  sheltered  them  so 
ofibctually  from  the  sun,  that  their  mar«h  was  less 
toilsome  than  if  they  had  travelled  in  En^^nd 
dtuing  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Poor  of  die 
SymeroTis,  that  were  acquainted  witli  the  way. 
went  about  a  mile  before  the  troop,  and  ncatterea 
branches  to  direct  them ;  then  roilowod  twckc 
Symerons,  after  whom  came  the  English,  with 
two  leaders,  and  the  other  Symerons  closed  the 
rear. 

On  February  11,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
veiy  high  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  grew  a 
tree  of  wonderftd  greatness,  in  which  they  had 
cut  8tq>s  for  the  more  easy  ascent  to  the  top, 
where  there  was  a  kind  of  lower,  to  which  they 
invited  Drake,  and  from  thence  showed  him  not 
only  the  North  Sea,  from  whence  they  came,  but 
the  great  South  Sea,  on  which  no  English  vessel 
had  ever  sailed.  This  prospect  exciting  liis  natu- 
ral curiosity  and  ardour  for  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries, he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  God,  and  im- 
plored his  blessing  upon  the  resolution,  which  he 
then  formed,  of  sailing  in  an  English  ship  on  that 

SOS. 

Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came,  after 
two  days,  into  an  open,  level  coimtry,  where  their 
passage  was  somewhat  incommoded  with  the 
grass,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  consisting  of  a 
stalk  like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on  which 
the  oxen  and  other  cattle  feed,  tilt  it  grows  too 
high  for  them  to  reach  ;  then  the  inhabitants  set 
It  oa  fire,  and  in  three  days  it  springs  up  again  : 
this  they  are  obliged  to  do  thrice  a  year,  so  great 
.  IS  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  *^ 

.  iv^M®!!*^  ^""?  ^*^*"  ^*®^  ^^  Panama,  they 
left  all  frequented  roads  for  fear  of  being  disco- 
vered, and  posted  thcniBclves  in  a  grove  near  the 
way  between  Panama  and  Nombre  de  Dips: 


ttOB  tM^  aenl  a  fljynetoB  in  the  haiiift  of  ^M^n 
of  Pamiaa,  to  im|«ie  on  what  aight  tiM  wttom, 
or  driven  of  malea  bgr  srlveh  tbe  trsaaare  is  oa^ 
ried,  were  to  set  forth.  The  wmisuuaiji  was  oa 
well  <|aalified  for  hla  undertakinfl,  and  ao  iadu^ 
trioaa  hi  the  pfoaecotioa  of  it^  ttlat  ha  aooa  r» 
toraad  with  an  aoeoonC  that  the  Heaaave  m- 
IJna,intandinf  toialimito£«rope,woi4d  fa« 
that  n^  with  eight  andea  hulen  wiii  giid,  aii 


Having  rsoeived  tUa  infomiation,  thay  inai^ 
diatdy  marobed  towards  Veota  Cno^  the  fint 
town  on  the  way  to  Nombte  de  Dioa,  aendingfor 
aecwity,  two  l^fmerona  before,  who  aalhsy  waa^ 
mirad  bj  mo  scent  of  a  matdi,  that  aona 
niard  was  before  them,  and  going  afieaHl^ 
rard,  auiprisod  a  aoldier  asleep  obob  1m 


lOfwanl, 

aroond.    ^Tboy   fosaiediately  bo«nd 

brought  him  to  Iliafcei,  vimo^  npon  uii|iny,  iimbb 

that  theirny  bad  not  deeehwathieni  in  ha  mnA 

roe.    The  soldier,  havhig  ioiMiDed  himadf  of 
captain's  name,  ooneei^  auch  aoonfidBBoaii 
his  wal<4cnown  clemency,  that  after  baimg  msda 
'*'    treaanre  that  was  nowar 


hand,  be  petitioned  not  only  that  he  would  oanh 
mana  the  Symerons  to  spaits  bis  life,  hot  tha^ 
when  the  treasure  should  foil  kilo  hia  handLha 


wookl  allow  him  as  nrach  as  might  i 
and  his  mistress,  smce  thev  wore  i 


tog* 


more  than  their  whole  company  ooold  c«iry  away. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  BMn  to  lie  down  iatfea 
long  grass,  about  fMy  paces  from  #ie  road,  half 
on  one  side  with  himiielt*,  and  half  on  the  olhci^ 
with  Qzenham,  and  the  captain  of  the  SyiwaMi^ 
so  much  behind,  that  one  company  nimit  ssai 
the  foremost  recoe,  and  the  other  the  hinianBaatt 
for  the  mules  of  these  recoes,  or  drivorsi  bete 
tied  together,  travel  on  a  fine,  aiiid  ai«  al  gaidel 
by  leading  the  first 

^Vhon  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in  thb 
place,  they  began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  mulea 
on  each  hand  ;  upon  which  ordera  were  givea, 
tliat  the  droves  which  came  from  VenU  Ciui 
should  pass  unmoleKed,  »Kx^u»e  the\'  carried 
nothing  of  great  value,  and  tho«»  onlv'  be  inter- 
cepted which  were  travelling  thither;  and  that 
none  of  them  should  rise  np  till  tlie  pignml  shoold 
be  ffiven.  But  one  Robert  Pike,  heated  with 
strong  liquor,  left  his  company  and  prevvlej 
upon  one  of  the  Symerons  to  creep  with  him  to 
the  way-si<le,  that  tliey  might  mgnalize  then^ 
selves  by  p<  izinc  the  first  mule ;  and  hearing  the 
tramplins  of  a  horse  as  he  lay,  could  not  be  rSi* 
strained  hy  the  Symeron  from  rising  up  to  observe 
who  was  passing' by.  This  he  did  ro  imprudently, 
that  he  was  discovered  by  the  passenjger.  for  fcy 
Drake^s  order  the  EnglisH  had  put  thcu*  shirts  on 
over  their  coats,  that  the  night  and  tumult  migta 
not  hinder  them  from  knowing  one  another. 

The  gentleman  was  immediately  observed  by 
Drake  to  change  his  trot  into  a  gallop  ;  (Kit  the 
reason  of  it  not  appearing,  it  was  imputed  to  Us 
fear  of  tlie  robbers  that  usually  infest  that  roa^ 
and  the  English  still  continued  to  expect  tha 
treasure. 

In  a  short  time  one  of  the  recoes,  that  weia 
passing  towards  Venta  Cruz,  came  up  and  waa 
eagerly  seized  by  the  English,  who  expected  no- 
thing less  than  half  the  revenue  of  the  Indiea: 
nor  18  it  easy  to  imagine  their  mortification  ana 
perplfxily  when  they  found*only  two  *«■■*— 
laden  with  silver,  the  rest  having  no  other  I 
than  provisions. 


flUt  PftA£f01S  ORAKfi. 


The  dmrer  was  broui^  immediately  Co  the 
captain,  and  infonned  him  that  tho  honeman, 
whom  he  had  seen  pass  by  with  so  much  preci- 
pitation, had  informed  the  treasurer  of  what  he 
had  observed,  and  advised  him  to  send  back  the 
mules  that  carried  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  sufibr 
only  the  rest  to  proceed,  that  he  might  by  that 
cheap  experiment  discover  whether  there  was 
any  ambush  on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than  his 
foik>wcrs  at  the  disappointment  cannot  be  doubts 
ed  ;  but  tliere  was  now  no  time  to  be  spent  in 
complaints.  The  whole  roiiutiy  was  alarmed, 
and  all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  simi- 
moned  to  overwhelm  him.  He  had  no  fortress 
to  retire  to,  every  man  was  hia  enemy,  and  every 
retreat  better  known  to  tlie  Spanidnds  than  to 
himself. 

ThiH  was  an  occasion  that  demanded  all  the 
qualities  of  a  hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be 
Miaken,  and  a  judgmr^nt  never  to'  bo  perplexed. 
Ho  immediately  consiflcred  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  present  situation,  and  found  that  it  aflbrded 
him  only  tho  choice  of  marching  back  by  the 
same  way  t)ut>ugh  which  he  came,  or  of  forcing 
hispaasagc  to  Venta  Cni7. 

1  o  march  back,  was  to  confess  the  superiority 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  animate  them  to  Uie  pur- 
suit ;  tho  woods  would  atBrd  opportunities  of 
ambush,  and  hia  followers  mual  oftoii  diapei-se 
themselves  in  8L>arch  of  proxipions,  who  would 
become  an  eaay  prey,  iliapiri(c<l  by  their  disap- 
pointment, and  latigutrd  by  their  march.  On 
the  way  to  Venta  Cruz  he  should  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  from  oi)f>:i  attacks  and  expected 
enemies. 

Determining  therefore  to  pn?3  for^i-ard  to  Ven- 
ta Cruz,  he  asked  Pcdn),  the  leader  of  the  Syme- 
n»ns,  whether  he  wa?  rei«olved  to  follow  him;  and 
having  n'cuivcd  from  him  the  atron«^•sl  ohmu- 
rances  that  nothin"  sliouU  Repanite  tncm,  com- 
manded hia  men  to  refresh  tliumselvets  and  prcpurt* 
to  set  forwanL 

AVhon  thuy  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
they  diam issued  the  mules  uhich  llu^y  had  made 
use  of  for  their   more  easy  nuil  spoe<ly  puasage,  | 
and    continued    tln'ir    niaroji  niong  a  roud   i-ut ; 
tlirough  tliiirk  wornla,  in  which  a  roinpnny  of, 
Foldicrs,   who  wore  <ju:irli*red    in   iIp;    |ilarc    to  : 
defend  it  against  t)i?SynH.«roi:s  had  jM)«*tL«l  llirni-  , 
selves,  together  with  a  convert  of  Iriai.s  litadid  j 
by  one  ol  their  hrotliren,  whose  zeal  n^ainsl  the 
Rortliern  heresy  had  iiiciti'il  him   lo  h;izni'd  liia  '• 
person  aiid  assume  the  proviiice  of  u  gcneml.        i 

Drake,  who  was  adviilised  by  two  Symcrona,  1 
whom  he  s-jnt  before,  of  tlur  appnwch  of  t!ie  [ 
Spaniards,  commanded  his  follow ers  to  r'.ccive  | 
the  first  volley  without  liring.  ; 

In  a  short  lime  he  h-nrd  himsvif  sunnnoned  ; 
by  the^paniah  captni:)  to  yield,  wilh  a  pro:niscof  ^ 
protectkin  and  kind  troati'noiit ;  to  which  ho  an-  , 
ftwered  with  defiance,  contempt,  and  the  dia-  ; 
charge  of  hia  pistol.  i 

Immediately  thu  Spaniards  poured  in  their  i^liot,  ! 
hy  which  only  one  in-ju  was  killed,  and  Drake,  j 
with  some  otJiera,  slightly  wounded  ;  upon  wliich  | 
tho  signal  was  given  by  Drake*a  whistle  to  fall  j 
upon  them.  The  E'xplish.  after  discharging  tlieir  \ 
arrows  and  shot,  presaed  turiously  forward,  and  , 
drove  tho  Spanianls  before  them,  wliirh  the  Sy-  | 
merons,  whom  tho  terror  of  the  shot  had  driven  [ 
to  some  distance,  oh^crvixl,  and  recalling  their ! 
courage^  animated  each  other  with  songs  m  theur ! 


own  languago,  and  rushed  forward  with  such  un- 
petuosity,  that  they  overtook  them  r.oor  tlie  town, 
and,  supported  by  the  English,  dispersed  them 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  who,  after  be  had 
received  his  wound  had  strength  and  resolution 
loft  to  kill  his  assailant 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in 
which  they  noet  with  some  plunder,  which  was 
given  to  tho  Symerons,  and  treated  the  inhabi- 
tants with  great  clemency,  Drake  himself  ^oing 
to  tho  Spanish  ladies  to  assure  them  that  no  inju- 
ries should  be  oflered  them ;  so  iriseparable  is 
humanity  from  true  courage. 

Having  thus  brv>ken  the  spirits,  and  scattered 
the  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  he  pursued  his  march 
to  his  ship,  witliout  any  apprehension  of  dandier, 
yet  with  great  speed,  being  ver}'  solicitous  about 
the  state  of  the  crew;  so  that  he  allowed  his 
men,  harassed  as  tliev  were,  but  little  time  (or 
sleep  or  refreshment,  but  by  kind  exhortations, 
gentle  authority,  and  a  cheerful  participation  of 
all  their  hardships,  prevailed  upon  them  to  bear, 
without  munnurs,  not  only  the  toil  of  traveUin^^ 
but  on  some  days  the  pain  of  hunger. 

In  this  march' he  owed  much  of  his  expedition 
to  tlie  assistance  of  the  Symerons,  who  being 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  naturally  robust, 
not  oidy  brought  him  intclli^^ence.  and  showed 
the  way,  but  carried  necA^ssariea,  provided  vic- 
tuals, and  built  lodgings,  and,  when  any  of  the 
EiigUah  fainted  in  the  way,  two  of  them  would 
carry  him  between  thom  tor  two  miles  together  ; 
nor  was  their  valour  leas  than  their  industry, 
at\er  they  had  learned,  from  tlicir  Enfili^h  qmd- 
panioiia,'  to  despise  the  firearms  of  the  Sp4^ 
niarda. 

When  tliey  were  within  five  leagues  of  the 
ships,  they  found  a  town  built  in  their  absence 
hy  tlie  Svmorona.  at  which  Drake  consented  to 
halt,  &>eiultiic  a  Symeron  to  tlie  ship  with  his  gold 
toothpick  as  a  token,  wliich,  tliouij[h  the  master 
knew  it,  wns  not  stitficient  to  iram  the  messen- 
ger credit,  till  upt^n  examination  ne  found  that  tho 
captain,  ha  vine  order(>d  him  to  regard  no  messen- 
ger without  hia  himdwriting,  had  engraven  his 
name  upon  it  with  the  pohit  of  his  knife.  He 
tlien  tent  the  pinnace  up  the  river,  wliich  they 
niel,  and  allerwards  sent  to  the  town  for  those 
who<«e  weariness  had  made  them  unable  to 
niart:li  fartiirr.  On  rebmnrv'  23,  the  whole 
company  was  reunited;  and  Drake,  whose  good 
or  ill  success  ne\cr  prevailc  d  over  hia  piety,  cele- 
bratetl  their  meeting  with  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,  now  turned  his 
Ihoughta  to  IK  w  prospecta,  and  without  languish 
inj»  in  melam-lioly  reilectiona  upon  his  past  mis- 
eorriaces,  employed  himself  in  forming  schemes 
for  repairinc  tlu'm.  Ea^'er  of  action,  and  ac- 
quainted wilh  man-s  nature,  he  never  suftl^red 
idleness  to  infect  his  Ibllowcta  wilh  cowardice, 
but  k'pt  them  from  sinking  under  any  disap- 
pointment by  diverting  llicir  attention  to  some 
new  f  nterprizc. 

Upon  consultation  with  his  own  men  and  the 
Symerons,  he  found  them  divided  in  their 
opinions:  a<mic  declaring,  that,  before  they  en- 
piged  in  any  new  attempt,  it  was  neceaaary  to 
mcreaae  their  stores  of  provisions  ;  and  otners 
urging,  that  the  ships  in  which  the  treasure  was 
conveved,  should  be  immediately  attacked.  The 
Symerons  proposed  a  third  plan,  and  advised  him 
to  undertake  another  march  over  '"'"^ 

of  one   Pezoro,  near   Ver^pi 


no 
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brought  him  every  day  more  than  two  hoddred 
poands  gteriing  from  the  mtnea,  wMch  he  heaped 
together  in  a  stronff  stone  house,  which  might  by 
the  help  of  the  En^sh  be  easily  forced. 

Drake,  being  unvnlling  to  fatigue  his  followers 
with  another  journey,  determine  to  comply  with 
both  the  other  opinions;  and  manning  his  two 
pinnaces,  Uie  Bear  and  the  Minion,  he  sent  John 
bxenham  in  the  Bear  towards  Tolon,  to  saze 
up3n  provisions ;  and  went  himself  m  the  Minion 
to  the  Gabezos,  to  intercept  the  treasure  that  was 
to  be  transported  from  Veragua  and  that  coast  to 
the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  first  dismissing  with 
presents  those  Symerons  that  desired  to  return  to 
their  wives,  and  ordering  those  that  chose  to  re- 
main to  be  entertained  in  the  ship. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  frigate  of  Nicara- 
gua, the  pilot  of  which  informed  him  that  there 
was,  in  the  harbour  of  Veragua,  a  ship  freighted 
with  more  than  a  million  of  gold,  to  which  he 
ofibred  to  conduct  him  (being  well  acquainted 
with  the  soundings)  if  he  might  be  allowed  his 
share  of  the  prize ;  so  much  was  his  avarice  supe- 
rior to  his  honesty. 

Drake,  afler  some  deliberation,  complying  with 
the  pilot's  importunities,  sailed  towards  the  har- 
bour, but  had  no  sooner  entered  the  mouth  of  it 
than  he  heard  the  report  of  artillery,  which  was 
answered  by  others  at  a  greater  distance ;  upon 
which  the  pilot  told  him  that  they  were  disco- 
vered, this  being  the  signal  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor to  alarm  the  coast 

Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to 
tht  ship,  that  ho  might  inquire  the  success  of  the 
other  pinnace,  which  he  found,  with  a  frigate  that 
she  had  taken,  with  twenty-eight  fat  hogs,  two 
hundred  hens,  and  a  great  store  of  maize,  or  In- 
dion  com.  The  vessel  itself  was  so  strong  and 
veil  built,  that  he  fitted  it  out  for  war,  dctermi- 
n'lns^  to  attack  the  fleet  at  Nombre  do  Dios. 

On  March  the  21st  he  set  sail  with  tlie  new 
friiratc  and  the  Bear  towards  the  Cabozas,  at 
wliich  ho  arrived  in  about  t\v<»  days,  and  found 
there  Tctn,  a  Frenchman,  w  ith  a  ship  of  war, 
who,  after  liaving  received  from  him  a  pm)i)!y  of 
wator,  and  other  necessaries,  entreated  tliat  he 
niicht  join  with  him  in  his  attempt ;  which  Drake 
CO  isentiniT  to,  admitted  him  to  accompany  him 
with  twenty  of  his  men,  stipulalinc  to  allow  them 
an  cqnal  share  of  whatever  booty  tliey  shonld 
gain.  Vet  were  thf?y  not  withotit  some  suspicions 
of  danfjer  from  this  i:cw  allv,  he  having  eiuhtv 
men,  and  they  beinc  now  reduced  to  t!iirty-one.* 

Then  manning  the  trisiatf"  and  two  pinnaces, 
they  set  sail  for  the  Cabezas,  where  tliev  left  the 
frigate,  which  was  too  larcre  for  the  shalfows  over 
which  they  were  to  pass,  and  proceeded  to  Rio 
Francisco.  Here  they  landed,  and  havinir ordered 
the  pinnaces  to  return  to  the  same  place  on  th" 
fourth  day  followi:ijr,  travelled  tliron;Th  the  woods 
towards  Nombre  de  Dios,  with  such  silence  and 
renularity  as  suqirised  the  French,  who  did  not 
ima;^no  the  .Sy(nerons  so  discreet  or  obedient  as 
thev  appeared,  and  were  therefore  in  perpetual 
onxiety  about  the  fidelity  of  their  guides,  and  the 
prohalnlay  of  their  return.  Nor  did  tlie  8vmerons 
treat  them  with  that  submission  and  regard  which 
they  paid  to  the  Enfilish,  whose  bravery  and  con- 
duct they  had  already  tried. 

At  len<rth,  after  a  faborious  march  of  more  than 
seven  leagues,  they  began  to  hear  the  hammers 
of  the  carpenters  in  the  bay,  it  bein*;  the  custom 
m  that  hot  season  to  work'  in  the  niaht,  and  in  a 


ahort  time  ikiBf  pefoeirad  the  approach  of  the 
recoee,  or  droves  of  mules  from  Panama.  Tbey 
now  no  longer  doubted  that  their  laboiu-s  would 
be  rewardeoU  and  eveir  man  imagined  himself  se- 
cure from  poverty  and  labour  for  the  remainmg 
part  oi  fads  life.  Tbey,  therefore,  when  the  moles 
came  up,  rushed  oat  and  seized  them,  with  an 
abtcrity  proportioned  to  their  ejrpecUtions.  The 
three  droves  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
mules,  each  of  which  carried  three  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  silver.  It  was  to  little  purpose  tliat  the 
sol(ucrs  ordered  to  guard  the  treasure,  attempted 
resistance.  After  a  short  combat^  in  which  the 
French  captain,  and  one  of  the  S3na[ieron8,  were 
wounded,  it  appeared  with  .how  much  greater  ar- 
dour men  are  animated  by  interest  than  fidelity. 

As  it  was  possible  for  them  to  carry  away  W 
a  small  part  of  this  treasure,  after  having  wcniried 
themselves  with  hiding  it  m  holes  and  shallow 
waters,  they  determined  to  return  by  the  same 
way,  and,  without  being  pursued,  entered  the 
woods,  where  the  French  csptain,  being  disabled 
by  his  wound,  was  ohligea  to  stay,  two  of  Us 
comj^ny  continuing  with  him. 

When  they  had  gone  forward  about  two 
leagues,  the  f'renchmen  missed  another  of  their 
company,  who  upon  inquiry  was  known  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  and  supposed  to  have  kwt 
himself  in  the  woods,  by  neglecting  to  observe  the 
guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  them  to 
hazard  the  whole  company  by  too  much  solicitude 
for  a  single  life,  they  travelled  on  towards  Riii 
Francisco,  at  which  they  arrived  April  the  3d,  bm, 
looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  surprized  with 
the  sight  of  8cven  Spanish  shallops,  and  immedi- 
ately concluded  that  some  intelligence  of  their 
motions  had  been  carried  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and 
that  these  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  to  pnrnie 
them,  which  miffht  und(Mibtedly  have  overpowered 
the  piimaces  and  their  feeble  crew.  Nor  did  their 
suspicion  stop  here;  hut  immediately  it  occurred 
to  them,  that  their  men  had  been  compelled  hy 
torture  t<»  discover  where  their  frijiale  end  ship 
wore  stationed,  wiiich  beinu  weakly  manned,  and 
without  the  presence  of  the  chief  commander, 
would  fall  into  their  hands,  almost  without  resist- 
ance, and  all  possibility  of  escaping  be  entirely 

cut  oii: 

Th"se  reflections  sunk  the  whole  company  into 
despair;  and  everv  one,  instead  of  endcavonring 
to  break  through  tho  ditlicullies  that  surroundwl 
him,  re^ififned  up  himself  to  his  ill  fortune;  when 
Drake,  whose  iritrepidity  was  never  to  be  shaken, 
and  whose  reason  was  never  to  bo  surprised  or 
embarrassed,  represented  to  them  that,  though 
tlie  Spaniards  should  have  made  ihemsolves  mas- 
ters of  tlicir  |»innaces,  tbeymijrljt  yt^t  he  hiudend 
from  discoveiinir  the  ships.  J  le  put  them  in  mind 
that  the  pinnaces  couM  not  b?  taK<  n,  the  men  c.x- 
aiuined,  their  (xaniinations  compar»^d,  the  resolu- 
tions f<»nned,  their  vi'ss«'l««  sent  out,  and  tlirir  shins 
taken  in  an  instant.  S'omi^  time  must  necessarily 
he  spent  before  the  last  blow  could  he  struck; 
and,  if  that  tinje  were  not  ne^Iiirenlly  lost,  it  mii;ht 
be  possible  for  some  of  them  to  reach  the  ships 
before  the  enemy,  and  direct  them  to  change  their 
station. 

They  were  animated  with  thi«  discoiu^e,  by 
M'hich  they  discovered  that  their  leader  was  not 
without  hope ;  but  w  hen  they  came  to  look  more 
nearly  into  tlieir  situation,  they  were  unable  to 
conceive  tipon  what  it  was  founded.     To  pass  by 
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land  wu  impcMsible,  as  the  way  lay  over  high 
moiinuiiis,  through  tliick  woods  and  deep  rivers ; 
and  they  luui  not  a  sin|sle  boat  in  their  power,  so 
that  a  pawage  by  water  seemed  equaJly  impracti- 
cable. But  Drake,  whose  penetration  immedi- 
ately discovered  all  the  circumstances  and  incon- 
renienrcs  of  every  scheme,  soon  determined  U|)on 
the  onlv  means  of  success  which  their  condition 
afibrdcd  them ;  and  ordering  his  men  to  make  a 
rafl  out  of  the  trees  that  were  then  floating  on  the 
river,  ofl'.^red  himself  to  put  ofl'to  sea  upon  it,  and 
cheerfully  ask(>d  who  would  accompany  him. 
John  Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen, 
who  were  willing  to  share  his  fortune,  embarked 
with  him  on  the  rail,  which  was  fitted  out  with  a 
sail  made  of  a  biscuit-sack,  and  an  oar  to  direct 
its  course  instead  of  a  rudder. 

Then  having  comforted  the  rest  with  assurances 
of  bis  regard  for  tiiem,  and  resolution  to  leave 
nothing  unattcmpted  for  their  deliverance,  he  put 
ofi^  and  afler  having,  with  much  difficulty,  sailed 
three  leagues,  descried  two  pinnaces  hasting  to- 
wards him,  which  upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  dis- 
covered to  be  his  own,  and  pirceiving  that  they 
anchored  behind  a  point  that  jutted  out  into  tlie 
sea,  he  put  to  shore,  and,  crossing  the  land  on 
foot,  was  received  by  his  company  with  that  satis- 
(jictmn  which  is  only  known  to  those  that  have 
been  acquainted  with  dangers  and  distresses. 

The  same  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francisco, 
where  they  took  in  the  rc.-^t,  with  what  treasure 
ihcy  had  been  able  to  carry  with  them  through 
the  woods ;  then  sailing  back  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, they  returned  to  their  fri/^tc,  and  soon 
ader  to  their  ship,  where  Drake  divided  the  gold 
and  silver  equally  between  the  French  and  the 
Endish. 

Here  they  spent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting 
out  their  fngate  more  completely,  and  then  dis- 
missing the  Spaniards  with  Uieir  ship,  lay  a  few 
days  among  the  Cabczas ;  while  twelve  Englisli 
and  sixteen  Symcrons  travelled  once  more  into 
the  country,  as  well  to  recover  the  French  cap- 
taii,  whom  they  had  left  wounded,  as  to  bring 
away  the  treasure  which  they  had  hid  in  the 
•ancfs.  Drake,  whom  his  company  would  not 
sufTir  to  hazard  his  person  in  another  land  ex- 
pedition, went  with  them  to  Rio  Francisco,  where 
ne  found  one  of  th»^  Frenchmen  who  had  stayed 
to  attend  their  captain,  and  was  informed  by  liini, 
Upon  his  iaouiries  after  his  fortune,  tliat,  half  an 
hour  afler  tncir  soparatio!!,  tlie  Spanianis  came 
n^KMi  them,  and  easily  seized  upon  the  wounded 
captain ;  but  that  his  companion  might  have  es- 
capad  with  him,  had  he  not  preferred  money  to 
life ;  for,  seeinj^  him  tlirow  down  a  box  of  iowels 
that  retarded  iiiin,  he  could  nut  forbear  taking  it 
im;  and  with  that,  anrl  the  gold  which  he  had 
already,  was  so  loaded  that  he  could  not  escape. 
With  regard  to  the  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
they  had  concealed  in  Uie  ground,  ho  informed 
tbeoi  that  two  thousand  meii  had  been  employed 
in  digging  for  them. 

The  men,  however,  either  mistrusting  the  in- 
iUmer's  veracity,  or  confident  that  what  they  had 
hidden  could  not  be  found,  pursued  their  journey; 
but  upon  their  arrival  at  the  place,  found  the 
gnKind  turned  up  for  two  miles  round,  and  were 
able  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteen  bars  of  silver, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  gold.  They  discovered 
aflcrwards  that  the  Frenchman  who  was  lefl  in 
the  woods,  falling  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
tho  Spaniards,  was  tortured  by  them  till  be  cou- 


fesaed  where  Drake  had  concealed  his  plunder. 
So  fatal  to  Drake's  expedition  was  the  drunken- 
ness of  his  followers. 

Then  dismissing  the  French,  tfiey  passed  by 
Carthagena  with  Oieir 'colours  flying,  and  soon 
after  took  a  frigate  laden  with  provisions  and 
honey,  which  they  valued  as  a  great  restorative^ 
and  tnen  sailed  away  to  the  Cabezas. 

Here  they  stayed  about  a  week  to  clean  their 
vessels,  and  fit  them  for  a  long  voyage,  deter- 
minine  to  set  sail  for  England;  and,  that  the 
faithful  Symerons  might  not  so  away  unrewarded, 
broke  up  their  pinnaces,  una  cave  them  the  iron, 
the  most  valuable  present  in  the  world  to  a  nation 
whose  only  employments  were  war  and  hunting, 
and  among  whom  show  and  luxury  had  no  place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  being  desired  by  Drake  to 
go  through  the  ship,  and  to  choose  what  he  moi<t 
desired,  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  scimitar  si-t  with 
diamonds  which  the  French  captain  had  present- 
ed to  Drake,  and  being  unwilling  to  ask  for  so 
valuable  a  present,  offered  for  it  four  large  quoits, 
or  thick  plates  of  gold,  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed; but  Drake,  desirous  to  show  him  that 
fidelity  is  seldom  without  a  recompense,  gave  it 
him  with  the  highest  professions  of  satisfaction 
and  esteem.  Pwiro,  receiving  it  with  th  ^  utmost 
gratitude,  informed  him,  tJiat  by  bestowing  it  he 
had  conferred  greatness  and  honour  upon  him ; 
for  by  presenting  it  to  his  king,  he  doubted  not  of 
obtaining  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  Syme- 
rons. He  then  persisted  in  bis  resolution  of 
leaving  the  gold,  wnich  was  generously  thrown  by 
Drake  into  the  common  8t<x:k ;  for  he  said,  Ijiat 
those,  at  whose  expenses  he  had  been  sent  out, 
ought  to  share  in  all  the  gain  of  the  expedition, 
whatever  pretence  cavil  and  chicanery  might  sup- 
ply for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  it  Thus 
was  Drake's  character  consistent  witli  itsdf ;  he 
was  equally  supenor  to  avarice  and  fear,  and 
through  whatever  danger  he  might  go  in  quest  of 
gold,  ne  thought  it  not  valuable  enough  to  be  ob- 
tained by  artince  or  dishonesty.    • 

They  now  forsook  the  coast  of  America,  which 
for  many  months  they  had  kept  in  perpetual 
alarms,  having  taken  more  than  two  hundred 
ships  of  all  sizes  between  Carthagena  and  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios,  of  which  they  never  destroyed  any, 
unless  they  were  fitted  out  against  them,  nor  ever 
detained  tne  prisoners  longer  than  was  necessary 
for  their  own  security  or  concealment,  providing 
for  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for  themselves, 
and  protecting  them  from  the  malice  of  the  Syme- 
rons ;  a  behaviour  which  humanity  dictates,  and 
which,  perhaps,  even  policy  cannot  disapprove. 
He  must  certainly  meet  with  obstinate  opposition 
who  makes  it  equally  dangerous  to  yield  as  to 
residt,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no  hopes  but 
from  victory. 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particularly 
related ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  plun- 
der of  so  many  vessels,  together  witli  tlie  silver 
which  they  seized  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  must 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  though  the  part  that 
was  allotted  to  Drake  was  not  sufficient  to  lull 
him  in  effeminacy,  or  to  repress  his  natural  incli- 
nation to  adventures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  Augiist, 
1573,  on  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  so  much 
were  the  people  delighted  with  the  news  of  their 
arrival,  that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  run  in 
crowds  to  the  quay  with  shouts  and  congratuhi- 
tions. 
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Drake  hivii  n  bia  former  eKi»c(fiiioii^  h»A  & 
flew  of  the  S  I  SeHL,  ftnd  !brnt(7d  «  reA^jlutioii 
lo  Mil  upop  if  '  *  not  Aufler  himself  to  I>p  ciivei-tpd 
ffom  his  dc  ihe  pfo8pe<rt  of  any  tiifiiciilfie3 

tH«t  t--i-»»-»  t  ihe  »tteri^>r^  nor  any  dane^m 

the  cireeution  ;  obstades  which 
find  it  mow;  en^v  to  ovcncoinc, 
i.iiia.t  «vv*-*  «iid  domestic  tr*?Bchenf. 

Dniki^'e  *  aon  was  now  suffii^cntly  nd- 

«1  0  iOiJ^       etractbtt  und  oppoaitioti ;  fttid 

it  J  to  le  that  B  man  b  j  naliti«  ^'^P^ 

*i-i      „j«ir  ^eft,  and  br«i,  frum  his  eari)e«l 

*   "  tr  und  bftitjiihip.^1  of  a  s^o.  We, 

laintod  wrlli  nohcy  and  inlrii^e, 

I  the?  nicihoaa  of"  application  to 

freat,  atid  unable  to  obviato  tho 

«  whom  hia  merit  has  tiuuie  his 

*  mAi,"  -"^^  *ho  dnl}'  oppom^iit^  of  ^rrpat  en- 

fi         es :  '*^'™"  -"*n,  of  rm  fs 

#«*M.     '^'^  ho  wirh^,*,       ,1^  .n* 

■i^         '  real  every      w  nt* 

^ttf*  ,  nd  look  iipuTi ' 

iQ  ,  wi  «  beaten  track  t» 

m         i      >  U  ition,  Of  the  „,.. 

lei.        ^  vti  of  W.I  1         d  mmd,  thdt  may 

pte^^iu  ■'  '<>  ^r  a  trn«^  ^puit  can  producfl  do 

real  or  nla?e» 

The?  [  ihemsulv^  upon  a  p^rpHu^l 

akfplfCkf^.^,  M}^Lt  L^^lieving  nothing  but  thi^iir  own 
Bej}S4!S.,  npofi  cdlinif  for  di-monvlniUon  where  it 
raritixX  po^bly  be  obtained  ^  and  soniPtinie«  upon 
holding  dill  iufairi9i  it  when  it  in  laid  before  thetn; 
fipbn  inventing  ar^jmcnts  a^in^t  tlie  success  of 
any  new  undt-itakiug^  unAt  wliere  nrgtimpnti  ean- 
UDt  be  found,  upgti  Lre«itin|F  h  with  conlempt  and 
ridicule. 

Hnvh  Imvp  bt^cn  Uie^  most  formidable  en&mics 
of  the  l^eat  ttfinefactorft  to  mankind  ^  and  to  these 
we  can  Imrdly  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  oppo- 
flition  wliicb  Dmke  met  wrtJi  is  to  be  atuibnted  ; 
for  tijeir  notions  and  disiM^iirsc  are  ^o  a^rj-eeable 
to  the  tnzvj  the  envious^  and  the  timorous,  tliat 
thc^y  jfeldom  fail  of  beconiLnff  popular,  and  dir^t" 
\ng  die  opinions  of  manl^ind, 

Whals<»(?\tT  %v*Tf  hi?i  obfltaclcfl,  and  whatso- 
ever the  iMutivMH  Thrit  pirxlticcd  them^  it  was  not 
till  tlieyptir  1 177,  tlmt  he  woa  able  to  assemble  a 
force  proportjoni.x]  to  his  dcdfjn,  and  to  obtain  a 
commisJsion  from  tiie  qneen,  liy  wlduh  he  was 
conatituted  captain  gpneral  of  a  iiort  eon  listing 
of  tVvp  veaseU,  of  whtcb  the  Pebcan,  admiral^  of  a 
bund  red  tons,  was  rommandfd  by  himself;  the 
Eli^heth,  vtce^admiiuli  of  ^'icbty  tons^  by  John 
Winter ;  the  Marigold,  of  thirty  ton?,  by  John 
Thomas  ;  the  ^)wan,  of  fiftv  tons,  by  John  Chea- 
ter ;  the  Christopher,  of  fifteen  tons,  by  Thomas 
Mocbe,  the  Eumc,  as  it  aeemai,  who  was  cnrpeiite.^r 
in  the  former  voyage,  and  destroj-ed  one  of  the 
fthipii  by  Dnike*ja  rlireetion, 

T hesc  ships,  ci^uipped  partly  by  himself,  and 
partly  by  other  prrvatc  ad  venturers,  he  manned 
With  164  stout  sailors,  and  fnmifthcd  with  aoeb 
^  pfonaions  as  h*;  judp:(^5d  neccswnry  for  the  Ion|r 
voyage  in  which  hv  hos  enirsBpd"  Nor  did  he 
Ci>nfinc  his  concern  to  naval  »itores,  or  military ' 
preparations  ;  but  carried  with  hrrn  whale  vex  he 
tlioti£;Kt  tnirrht  contribute  lo  rawc  in  those  nations, 
with  whjcb  he  tihould  have  imy  interconn^e,  the 
hi^*hpat  idtas  of  the  p^litenesf  and  magnificence 
of  his  native  eoiintr3%  He  rhoTefore  not  only 
procured  a  complete  e^^rviee  of  ailvtrr  for  \dn  nwn 
lahlo,  iod  fVutjiihed  tha  cook-toom  ^vitb  many 


¥e«iek  of  the  mm^  metsl,  but  tnu^ti^oA  mw«m| 

miiRtciuns  toaHXimpany  him  ;  right K  judjjiilg  Ikal 
notlnn^  would  more  exeite  the  advrJration  of  tifty 
StiV^o  a  lid  undvihzed  pt^yple. 

Having  been  drrven  baclt  by  a  tempnt  in  thfw 
first  attempt,  and  obliged  Eo  returri  to  tMymouth, 
to  tepair  tifi  damages  which  they  had  miff^nd, 
they  Mft  Mil  uffOM  Ttoh)  the  nee  on  the  llrh  of 
Deee«nber,  lijy,  and  on  the  S5lh  bad  KgUt  c/ 
Capfi  Cantire,  in  Barbaty,  from  whenci?  ili^ 
foaated  on  iiouthwapd  to  the  island  of  Moiradyrc, 
which  Drake  had  appointed  for  Ihe  firal  pl»e**  of 
rendezvous,  and  on  tlie  STih  brooght  tbe  h  lioli? 
fleet  to  anchor  in  a  har1>our  on  the  main  land* 

They  were  eoon  after  tlieir  arrival  di^covcrvd 
by  tlie' Moors  that  inhabited  those  cosaU,  who 
Aent  two  of  the  principal  men  among  t)iem  on 
hoard  Drake^s  ahip^  recfiviop  ai  the  Biftme  lima 
two  of  hia  company  as  hoslagi^^s,  Thc^e  mt^  \m 
not  only  treat^iid  in  tnc  mo^t  splendid  nmnncr,  but 
presented  witli  such  thin|;¥i  «a  if  icy  app^^ared  iiKwt 
to  admire  i  it  lieing  with  him '  an  flahhirfn4 
maxim,  to  endeavour  ki  aecurc  in  rreiy  oMOtry 
a  kind  reoc|>ti<m  to  such  Englifihmc^n  «a  mt^t 
come  a^r  fii in,  by  treating  Ihe  inhabitanijf  mtJi 
kindness  and  generosity  |  a  coniioct  a:  onct^  yiti 
and  politic^  lo  the  necleet  of  which  may  be  Attn- 
buted  many  of  the  iojurie*  suffured  by  our  usiJiarv 
in  distant  countries,  which  ai«geoQnutjaarailHdi| 
rather  to  the  i  ffecu  oi^  the  wi&edliaM  mtti  fejlf 
of  our  own  command  cut,  ifaftn  Ihe  bttfbuity  ii 
the  nutiveitf  wlio  seldom  fall  upon  any  unku  thfy 
have  been  tirsl  plundered  or  insulti^d;  a4i4  la 
revenging  thd  mvagaa  of  one  crew  upon  anollier 
of  tfie  i<ame  fifttkini  are  guiUy  of  uolhu*f:  but  what 
im  countenanced  by  the  eiamplt:  ottfie  Europeans 
themselifcs» 

But  this  fhcndly  tiiterconrpe  waa  In  appcaranott 
soon  hrokon  ;  fory  on  the  neil  day,  obsarin^  the 
Moors  maktnf  Bif^ds  from  the  land»  tlicy  ««nl 
out  theif  boat,  as  before,  to  fetch  them  lo  the  ship^ 
and  one  John  Fry  heaped  ashore,  intending  to 
bec^jmo  a  hostage  as  on  the  former  day,  whrn  inh 
mediately  he  was  wiicd  by  tiio  Mo€tf» ;  and  the 
crew  observing  great  numbers  lo  atart  Hit  jjimd 
behind  the  ro<'k  witji  weapons  in  llieir  Imtvib, 
found  it  madnes.*  to  attempt  liis  rescue^  and  ihtit^ 
fore  provided  for  lliejr  own  eecurity  by  retuminy^ 
to  the  «bi|>. 

Fry  was  immodiately  corned  to  this  Wxtgf  who, 
h€ing  tlien  in  continual  eipertation  of  an  mva^ 
(lion  from  Portugal,  s^fipceted  that  theai!<  ^hip* 
were  sent  only  to  otiserte  the  coaat^  &nd  divcmu 
a  proprT  harbour  for  the  main  fleet ;  but  bdm 
informed  who  tln^y  were,  and  whiThcT  I  hey  w« 
lioundf  not  only  dismissf^  his  captive^  but  nmM 
brpo  offers  nt'  rrifndafiip  and  assistance,  whtdl 
Dmkc,  however,  did  not  istay  to  r—rirr^  hiitlMtg 
dis;ru?<ted  uT  this  breach  of  the  laHif  ofeooHDlMI^ 
and  ofraid  of  farther  violence,  atler  I^Mivintf  AMI 
some  r^uvs  in  searching  for  Ids  man^  in  wnicn  ba 
met  witli  no  renUtance,  left  the  coaal  on  T^TCti^ 
b^  r  31,  some  tuni^  iM.fure  Fry*6  retiuti,  whti,  ttf^ag 
obli£(^d  by  tfiis  accident  to  sonic wimt  a  lonjr^ 
residence  among  the  Moors,  waa  aJ^erwaida  sAt 
home  in  a  morcnanrs  shipt 

On  Jan  nary  IG^  they  arrived  at  Cape  Bkat^ 
having  in  their  pasn^age  taken  sevemT  Spi^lfc 
vuRsds.  Here,  while  Drake  was  cmplo>tiurtll 
men  in  catching  fish,  of  wliich  thia  cj^atit  amfii 
great  plenty,  and  various  kinds,  tho  inhtibitanti 
came  down  to  the  sea-side  with  their  ali^orgra, 
or  leather  b«ltleH,  in  tmfRe  tor  wator*  which  ixf 
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were  wUlmg  to  inuchaie  with  ajnbei^grise  and  other 
gume.  Bat  Drake  compassionating  the  mivciy 
of  their  condition,  gave  them  water  whencrer 
they  asked  for  it.  andlefl  them  their  commodities 
to  tralBc  with,  when  they  should  !>e  again  reduced 
to  the  same  distress,  without  finding  the  same 
gonerosity  to  relieve  them. 

Here  having  discharged  some  Spanish  ships 
which  they  had  taken,  Sicy  st't  soil  towards  tne 
isles  of  Cape  Verd,  and,  on  January  28,  came  to 
anchor  bcrorc  Mayo,  hoping  to  furnish  themselves 
witii  fresh  water ;'  but  ha>ing  landed,  they  found 
the  town  bv  the  water^siile  entirely  deserted,  and, 
marching  farther  up  tlie  countn-,  saw  the  valleys 
extremely  fruitful,  and  abounding  with  ripe  figs, 
coco'jts,  and  plantains,  but  could  by  no  means 
prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  converse  or  tradic 
with  thorn  ;  however,  they  were  suffered  by  tliem 
to  range  the  country  without  molestation,  but 
(bund  no  water,  except  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  sea  that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to  the  ships 
was  greater  tliun  it  was  at  that  time  necessary 
for  them  to  undergo.  Salt,  had  tlioy  wanted  it, 
might  have  l>een  obtaintsd  witli  less  trouble,  being 
Ita  by  tlie  sea  upon  the  sand,  and  hardened  by 
the  sun  during  tho  ebb,  in  such  quantities,  that  the 
chief  traffic  of  their  island  is  carried  on  wilh  it. 

January  31,  they  pass(^  by  St.  Joj^o,  an  island 
at  that  time  di\ided  between  the  natives  and  the 
Portuguese,  who,  first  entering  these  islands 
under  the  show  ot*  traffic,  by  degrees  established 
theinselvea,  claimed  a  superiority  over  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  haiussed  them  with  such 
cruelty,  that  they  obliged  them  either  to  flv  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  perish  with  nunger, 
or  to  take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and, 
under  the  insuperable  disadvantages  with  which 
they  contended,  to  die  almost  without  a  battle  in 
defence  of  their  natural  rights  and  ancient  pos- 
sessions. 

Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St  Jogo 
received,  which  had  driven  them  into  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  island,  from  whence  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  plantations  of  tlio  Portuguese, 
so:netimes  with  loss,  but  generally  with  that  suc- 
cess which  desperation  naturally  orocurcs ;  so 
tliat  the  Portuguese  were  in  continual  alarms,  and 
Cvcd  with  the  natural  consequences  of  guilt,  ter- 
ror and  anxiety.  They  were  wealthy,  but  not 
happV|  and  possessed  the  island,  but  not  en- 
joyed it 

They  then  sailed  on  within  sight  of  Fogo,  an 
island  so  called  from  a  mountain,  alKHit  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  continually  burning,  and,  like  the  rest, 
inhabited  by  the  Portuguese ;  two  leagues  to  the 
south  of  which  hes  Brava,  which  has  received  its 
name  fitom  its  fertility,  abounding,  though  unin- 
habited, with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  watered  with 
great  numbers  of  springs  and  brooks,  which 
would  easily  invite  the  possessors  of  the  adjacent 
itlands  to  settle  on  it,  but  that  it  af&rds  neither 
harbour  nor  anchorage.  Drake,  afler  having  sent 
out  his  boats  with  plummets,  was  not  able  to  find 
any  ground  about  it ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the  same  suc- 
cess:  however,  he  took  in  water  sufficient,  and 
on  the  8d  of  February  set  sail  for  the  Straits  of 
MageUao. 

On  February  17,  they  passed  the  e<}uator,  and 
continued  their  voyage,  with  sometimes  odms, 
end  eomctimes  contrary  winds,  but  without  any 
memorable  accident,  (o  March  28,  when  one  of 
iJbtfr  vcHsii^  with  twentt-oighi  men,  aad  tbe< 


greatest  part  of  their  fresh  water  on  board, 
was,  to  .their  great^  discourafcemcnt,  Heparated 
from  thi^m  ;  but  their  perplexity  lasted  not  long, 
for  on  the  next  day  they  discovered  and  rejoined 
their  associates. 

In  their  long  course,  which  gave  them  opportu- 
nities of  obsening  several  animals,  both  in  tho 
air  and  water,  at  that  time  very  little  known,  no- 
thini{  entertained  or  surprised  them  more  than 
the  Flying  Fish,  which  is  near  of  the  same  size  with 
a  hcrrmg,  and  has  fins  of  Uie  length  of  his  whole 
body,  by  the  help  of  wliich,  whenTte  is  pureed  hy 
the  \>onito,  or  great  mackerel,  as  soon  as  he  fincis 
himself  unon  the  point  of  being  taken,  he  springs 
u|j  into  tiio  air,  and  flies  forward  as  long  as  his 
wings  continue  wet,  moisture  being,  as  it  seems, 
necessary  to  make  them  pliant  and  moveable ; 
■and  when  tliey  become  dry  and  stif^  he  fiiUe 
down  into  the  water,  unless  some  bark  or  ship  tn- 
tenrept  him,  and  dips  them  again  for  a  second 
flight  This  unhappy  animal  is  not  only  pursued 
by  fishes  in  his  natural  element,  but  attacked  ID 
the  air,  where  he  hopes  for  security,  by  the  don. 
or  sparkite,  a  great  bird  that  preys  upon  fish ;  ana 
their  species  must  surely  be  destroyed,  were  not 
their  increase  so  great,  tiiat  tho  young  fir,  in  one 
part  of  the  year,  covers  llie  sea. 

There  is'  another  fish,  named  tlie  cuttU,  ol 
which  whole  shoals  will  sometimes  rise  at  onoe 
out  of  the  water,  and  of  which  a  great  multitude 
fell  into  their  ship. 

At  lengtli,  having  sailed  without  sig^t  of  land 
for  sixty-three  davH,  tlicy  arrived,  April  5,  at  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  where,  on  the  7th,  the  Ch^isU   * 


was  separated  again  from  them  by  a  storm ;  alter 
which  they  soiled  near  the  land  to  the  southward, 
and  on  the  14tb  anchored  under  a  cape,  whicli 
they  aflcrwards  called  Cape  Joy,  because  in  two 
days  the  vessel  which  they  had  lost  returned  to 
them. 

Having  spent  a  fortnight  in  tho  river  of  Plata, 
to  refresh  his  men  after  their  long  voyage,  and 
then  standing  out  to  sea,  he  was  again  surprised 
by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  they  lost  si^t  ot 
the  Swuiu  'i'his  accident  detemuned  Drake  jto 
contract  the  number  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might 
not  only  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  such  frequent 
separations,  but  case  the  labour  of  his  men,  by 
having  more  hands  in  each  vesset 

For  this  pur}>OJ«e  he  soiled  along  tlie  coast,  hi 
ouest  of  a  commodious  liarbour,  and^  on  May  IS, 
ojscovered  a  bay,  which  seemed  not  improper  for 
tljpir  purpose,  but  which  they  durst  not  enter  wl 
it  was  examined ;  an  employment  in  whidi 
Drake  never  lruste<l  any,  whatever  might  be  bis 
confidence  in  liis  folbwers  on  other  occasione. 
He  well  knew  how  fatal  one  moment's  mattentJon 
might  be,  and  how  easily  olmost  every  man  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  surprized  by  indolen^  *°4  " 
curitv.  Ho  knew  the  same  creduhty  that  migist 
prevail  upon  him  to  trust  another,  might  induce 
another  to  commit  the  same  office  to  a  third ;  and 
it  must  be,  at  longtii,  that  some  of  them  would 
be  deceived.  lie  tiiercfore,  as  at  other  times,  or- 
dered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and  taking  the 
line  into  Ids  hand,  went  on  sounding  the  Mssage 
till  he  was  three  leagues  from  his  ship  :  when,  on 
a  sudden,  tlie  weather  changed,  the  skies  blacken- 
ed, the  winds  whistled,  and  all  the  usual  fortnin- 
oers  of  a  storm  began  to  threaten  them  ;  nothing 
was  now  desired  but  to  return  to  the  ship,  but  the 
thickness  of  the  fog  intercepting  it  h^"*?' 
ai^  made  the  attempt  littU  other  than  deipento. 
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By  to  manj  unforeseen  aocidenU  is  pradence 
itself  liable  to  be  embarrassed  !  So  difficolt  is 
it  sometimes  for  tiic  quickest  sagacitj,  and  most 
cnliffhtened  experience,  to  judge  what  measures 
ouffht  to  be  taken !  To  trust  another  to  sound  an 
unknown  coast,  appeared  to  Drake  foUy  and  pre- 
sumption ;  to  be  absent  from  his  fleet  tnoufih  but 
for  an  hour,  proved  nothing  less  than  to  hazard 
the  success  of  all  their  labours,  hardshipn,  and 
dangers. 

In  this  perplexity,  which  Drake  was  not  more 
sensible  of  than  those  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
ships,  nothing  was  to  be  omitted,  however  dan- 
fferouB,that^  might  contribute  to  extricate  them 
from  it,  as*they  could  venture  nothing  of  equal 
value  with  the  life  of  the  r  general.  Captain 
Thomas,  therofore,  having  the  li^litest  vessel, 
steered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and  takmg  the  ffenc- 
lal  aboard,  dfropped  anchor,  and  lay  outofaan- 
«er,  while  the  rest  that  were  in  the  open  sea  suf- 
rered  much  from  the  tempest,  and  the  Mary,  a 
Portugtiese  prize,  was  dnvon  away  before  the 
wind ;  the  others  as  soon  as  the  tempest  was 
over,  discovering  by  the  fires  which  were  made 
on  snore  where  Drake  was,  repaired  to  him. 

Here  going  on  shore  they  met  with  no  inhabi- 
tants^ though  thrre  were  several  houses  or  huts 
standing,  in  which  they  found  a  good  quantity  of 
dried  fowls,  and  among  them  a  great  n.4mber  of 
ostrichccL  of  which  the  thighs  were  as  large  as 
those  of  a  sheep.  These  birds  are  too  Heavy 
and  unwieldy  to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  with 
the  help  of  tneir  wings  run  so  swiftly,  that  the 
EncKsh  could  never  come  near  enough  to  shoot 
at  them.  The  Indians,  commonly,  by  holding  a 
large  plume  of  feathers  before  them,  and  walking 
gently  forward,  drive  the  ostriches  into  some  nar- 
row nock,  or  point  of  land,  then  spreading  a 
strong  net  from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  hinder 
them  from  returning  back  to  the  open  fields,  set 
their  dogs  upon  them,  thus  confinea  between  the 
net  and  the  water ;  and  when  thoy  are  thrown  on 
their  backs,  rush  in  and  take  them. 

Not  finding  this  harbour  convenient  or  well 
stored  wKh  wood  and  water,  they  lell  it  on  the 
15th  of  May,  and  on  the  ISth  entered  another 
much  safer,  and  more  commodious,  which  thoy 
no  sooner  arrive<l  at,  than  Drake,  whose  restless 
application  never  remitted,  sent  Winter  to  the 
southward,  in  quest  of  those  ships  which  were 
absent,  and  immediately  afler  sailed  himself  to 
the  northward,  and,  happily,  meelinc  with  the 
Swan,  conducted  it  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  after 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  former  resolution,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  broken  up,  reserving  the  iron 
work  for  a  future  supply.  The  otlior  vessel 
which  thev  lost  in  the  late  stonn  could  not  he 
discovered. 

While  they  were  thu«  emploved  upon  an  island 
about  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  to  which,  at  low 
water,  there  was  a  passage  on  foot,  they  were 
discovered  by  the  natives,  who  appeared  upon  a 
hill  at  a  distance,  dancing  and  holding  up  their 
hands  as  beckoning  the  English  to  tlicin  ;  which 
Drake  observing,  sent  out  a  boat  wit h'knives, 
bells,  and  bugles,  and  such  things  as,  hv  their 
usefulness  or  novelty,  he  imagined  would  be 
agreeable.  As  soon  as  the  English  landed,  they 
observed  two  men  running  towards  them  as  (k-- 
puted  by  the  company,  who  came  within  a  little 
distance,  and  then  standing  still,  coiild  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come  nearer.  Thr>  English 
tlierefore  tied  their  presents  to  a  pole,  which  they 


fixed  in  the  ground,  and  then  relirinfl  saw  the 
Indians  advance,  woo,  taking  what  tney  found 
upon  the  pole,  left  in  return  such  feathers  as  they 
wear  upon  thdr  heads,  with  a  small  bone  about 
six  inches  in  length,  carved  round  the  top,  and 
burnished. 

Drake.  obscr\'ing  their  inclination  to  fxicndship 
and  traffic,  advanced  with  some  of  hi*  company 
towards  the  hill,  upon  sight  of  whom  the  Indians 
ranged  themselves  in  a  hne  from  cast  to  west,  and 
one  of  them  running  from  one  end  of  the  rank  to 
the  other,  backwards  and  forwards,  bowed  him- 
self to  wsirds  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  hold- 
ing his  hands  over  hishcad,  and  frequently  slopping 
in  the  middle  of  the  rank,  leaping  up  towards  the 
moon,  which  then  shone  directly  over  their  heads; 
thus  calling  the  sun  and  moon,  the  deities  they 
worship,  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
sions of  peace  and  friendship.  While  this  cere- 
mony was  performed,  Drake  and  his  company 
ascended  the  hill  to  the  apparent  terror  of  the  In- 
dians, whose  apprehensions  when  the  JSngUsii 
perecivod  they  peaceably  retired  ;  which  gave 
the  natives  so  much  encouragement,  that  thev 
came  forward  imm?diately,  and  exchanged  thar 
arrows,  feathers,  und  bones,  for  such  trifles  as 
were  offered  them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  some  time  ;  but  by  fre- 
quent intercourse  finding  that  no  violence  was 
intended,  they  became  familiar,  and  mmgled  with 
the  English  M-ithout  the  least  distrust 

They  go  quite  naked,  except  a  skin  of  soom 
animal,  which  they  throw  over  their  shoulden 
when  they  lie  in  tne  open  air.  They  knit  np 
their  hair  which  is  very  long,  with  a  roil  of  os- 
trich feathers^  and  usually  carry  their  arrows 
wrapped  up  in  it,  tliat  thev  may  not  incumber 
them,  they  being  made  with  reeds,  headed  with 
flint,  and  therefore  not  heavy.  Their  bows  are 
about  an  ell  long. 

Their  chief  ornament  is  paint,  which  they  use 
of  several  kinds,  delineating  generally  upon  thrtr 
bodies  the  fiffurcs  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  honour 
of  thvir  (h^itic. 

It  is  oi)Sor\'able,  that  most  nations,  amongst 
whom  the  use  of  clothes  is  unknown,  paint  their 
bodirs.  Such  was  tht;  practice  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  onr  own  count  ly.  From  this  custom  did 
onr  earliest  enemies,  the  Picts,  owe  their  denomi- 
nation. As  it  is  not  probable  that  caprice  or 
fancy  should  bo  uiiitbrin,  there  must  be,  doubtless, 
some  roai?on  for  a  practice  so  general,  and  pny 
vailing  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  liavc 
no  communication  with  each  other.  The  ori^ 
nal  (11(1  of  painting  their  bodies  was,  probably,  to 
exclude  the  cold  ;  an  end  which,  if  we  believe 
some  relations,  is  so  ctf(vrtually  produced  by  it, 
that  the  m(?n  tluis  painted  never  shiver  at  the 
most  piorcinp  blasts.  But  doubtless  anv  people 
so  hardened  by  continual  i-everitios,  would,  even 
without  paint,  be  loss  sensible  of  the  cold  tlian 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  tlie  same  climate, 
llowf^ver,  this  practice  may  eontribnte,  in  Forae 
degree,  to  d(f(.'nd  them  froiri  the  injuries  of  win- 
ter, and,  in  those  climates  where  little  evaporates 
by  the  pon^s,  may  be  u.sed  with  no  great  incon- 
venience ;  but  in  hot  countries,  where  pe rspiratJOD 
in  greater  degree  is  necessar\',  the  natives  only 
use  unction  to  preser\'e  them  from  the  other  ex- 
treme of  weather :  so  well  do  eitlier  reason  or 
experience  supply  tlie  place  of  science  in  savago 
countries. 

They  had  no  eano4s  like  tb«  odier  Indiana 
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nor  any  metbod  of  croflPinff  the  wmter,  which 
w«i  prokiably  tho  reasoo  why  the  biids  in  the 
adjacent  isUmds  were  so  tame,  that  they  might  be 
taken  with  the  hand,  having  never  been  before 
flighted  or  moleeted.  I'he  great  plenty  of  fowls 
and  seals,  which  crowded  the  shallows  in  such 
numbers  that  they  killed  at  tlieir  first  arrival  two 
hundred  of  them  in  an  hour,  contributed  much 
to  the  refreshment  of  the  English,  who  named 
theplace  Seal  Bay,  from  that  animal. 

These  seals  seemed  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the 
natives,  for  the  English  oAen  found  raw  pieces  of 
their  flesh  half  eaten,  and  left  as  they  supposed, 
after  a  full  meal  by  tho  Indians,  whom  they  never 
knew  to  make  use  of  tire,  or  any  art,  in  dressing 
or  p^pparing  their  victuals. 

Nor  were  their  other  customs  less  wfld  or  un- 
cotith  than  their  way  of  feeding ;  one  of  them 
having  nicdved  a  cap  off*  the  general's  head,  and 
being  extremely  pleased  as  well  with  the  honour 
as  m  gift,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  confirm 
the  alliance  between  them,  retired  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  thrusting  an  arrow  into  his  leg,  let 
die  blood  run  upon  the  ground,  testifying,  as  it 
b  probable,  that  he  valued  Drake's  friendship 
above  life. 

Having  stayed  fifteen  days  among  these  friendly 
savages  m  47  deg.  SO  roin.  S.  Lat,  on  June  3, 
they  set  sail  tovrards  the  South  Sea,  and  six  days 
afterwards  stopped  at  another  little  bay  to  break 
np  the  Christopher.  Then  passing  on,  tliey  cast 
anchor  in  another  bay,  not  more  than  80  leagues 
distant  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

It  was  now  time  seriously  to  deliberate  in  what 
manner  they  should  act  with  regard  to  the  Por- 
tuguese prize,  which,  ha\ing  been  separated  from 
them  by  the  storm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them.  To 
tetiim  m  searcli  of  it  was  sufficiently  mortifying; 
to  proceed  without  it.  was  not  only  to  deprive 
themselves  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  force, 
but  to  expose  their  friends  and  comp&nions,  wliom 
eommon  hardships  and  dangers  nad  endeared 
to  them,  to  certain  death  or  captivity.  This  con- 
sideration prevailed;  and  therefore  on  the  19th, 
after  pravcrs  to  God,  with  which  Drake  never 
forgot  to  liegin  an  enterprize,  he  put  to  sea,  and 
the  next  day,  near  Port  Julian,  discovered  their 
aasociatcs,  whose  ship  was  now  grown  leaky, 
having  suflercd  much,  both  in  the  fiwt  storm  by 
which  they  wore  dispersed,  and  afterwards  in 
fhiidess  attempts  to  rei^^in  the  fleet. 

Drake,  therefore,  beinp  desiwus  to  relieve  their 
frtigues,  enterwl  Port  Julian,  anrf,  as  it  was  his 
custom  alwavR  to  attend  in  pp/«on  when  any  iiih 
porUnt  busiifiess  wa«  in  hand,  went  ashore  with 
•omc  of  the  chief  of  his  company,  to  seek  for 
water,  where  he  was  immediately  accosted  by 
two  natives,  of  whom  Majrellan  left  a  very  tcrn- 
ble  account,  ha\ing  described  them  as  a  nation  of 
giants  and  monsters  ;  nor  ia  his  narrative  entirely 
withoiTt  flMindation,  for  they  arc!  of  tho  lar^^est 
aise,  though  not  taller  than  romr*  Eaglishmen j 
their  strength  is  proportioned  to  their  bulk,  and 
their  voice  loud,  boisterous  and  terrible.  What 
w«re  their  manners  before  tho  arrival  of  the  Spa^ 
niardf,  it  is  not  possible  to  discover;  but  the 
•teughter  made  of  their  countrymen,  perhaps 
without  provocation,  by  these  cruel  intrudera, 
and  rtic  gcneml  massacre  with  which  that  part  of 
the  world  had  been  depopuUited,  might  have  raised 
in  thain  a  suspicion  of  all  strangers,  and  by  con- 
sequence maae  them  inhospitable,  treachorons, 
•nd  bloody. 


The  two  who  associated  thoniadves  with  the 
English  appeared  much  pleased  with  their  new 
guests,  received  willingly  what  was  given  thorn, 
and  very  exactly  observed  every  thing  that  passed, 
seeming  more  particulariy  d^hted  with  seei.ig 
Oliver,  tho  master-gunner,  shoot  an  English  aiw 
row.  They  shot  tliemselves  likewise  in  emula* 
tion,  but  their  arrows  always  fell  to  the  ground 
&r  short  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  friendly  contest  came  another, 
who,  observing  the  familiarity  of  his  countryman 
with  the  strangers,  appeare^d  much  disploasad. 
and,  as  the  Englishmen  perceived,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  from  such  an  intercourse.  What 
efloct  his  arguments  had  was  soon  after  apparent, 
for  another  of  Drake's  companions,  beins  desirous 
to  show  the  third  Indian  a  specimen  of^tho  Eng- 
lish valour  and  dexterity^  attempted  likewise  to 
shoot  an  arrow,  but,  drawing  it  with  his  full  force, 
burst  the  bowstriiig;  upon  which  the  Indians, 
who  were  unacquainced  with  his  other  weapons, 
imagined  him  disarmed,  followed  the  company* 
as  they  were  walking  negligently  down  towarot 
their  l^at,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aiming  par^ 
ticulariy  at  Wmter,  who  had  the  bow  in  hisnand. 
Fie,  finding  himselif  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  en« 
deavoured  to  refit  his  bow,  and  turning  about, 
was  piereod  with  a  second  arrow  in  the  breast 
Oliver,  tho  ^nner,  immediately  presented  his 
piece  at  the  insidious  assailants,  wnich  failing  to 
take  fire,  gave  them  time  to  level  another  flight  of 
arrows,  by  which  he  was  killed ;  nor,  pjrhapA, 
had  any  of  them  escaped,  surprized  and  perpl-ixeJ 
as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with  his  usual  pre- 
sence of  mind,  animated  their  courage,  and  directs 
ed  their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually 
changing  their  places,  to  elude  as  much  as  th^ 
could  the  aim  of  their  enemies,  and  to  defend 
their  bodies  with  their  targets ;  and  instructing 
them,  by  his  own  example,  to  pick  up,  and  break 
the  arrows  as  they  (Ai ;  which  they  did  with  to 
much  diligence,  tliat  the  Indians  were  soon  in 
danger  of  being  disarmed.  Then  Drake  himself 
taking  tho  gun,  which  Oliver  had  so  untucceta- 
fullv  aCtemptod  to  make  use  of,  discharged  it  at 
thc'indian  tnat  first  began  the  fray  and  had  killed 
the  gunner,  aiming  it  so  happily,  that  the  hail  shot 
with  which  it  was  loaded  tore  open  his  belly,  and 
forced  him  to  such  terrible  outcries,  that  the  In- 
dians,  though  their  numbers  increaaed,  and  ramv 
of  their  coiintr^'men  sh-  *wed  themselves  fiiom  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  adjoining  wood,  were  too  much 
terrified  to  renew  the  assault,  and  suflered  Diaki*. 
without  molestation,  to  withdraw  his  wounded 
friend,  who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  languished 
two  daya,  and  then  dying,  was  interred  with  liis 
companion,  witli  the  uisuu  ceremony  of  a  military 
funeral. 

Tlicy  stayed  here  two  months  afterwards,  with- 
out receiving  any  other  injuries  from  the  natives, 
who,  finding  the  danger  to  wliich  t)i?y  cxpo^ea 
themselves  by  open  hostilities,  and  not  being  able 
any  more  to  surprise  the  \igilance  of  Drake,  pre> 
ferred  their  safety  to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  oi 
escape,  far  more  formidable  than  these  barba* 
riaiis,  and  insidious  practices  to  obviate,  mora 
artful  and  dangerous  than  the  ambushes  of  tiie 
Indians ;  for  in  this  place  was  laid  opsn  a  design 
formed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  iwt 
only  to  defeat  tho  voyage,  but  to  murder  tho 
general.  ^ 

This  tmosaetion  ia  ralatod  in  so  obacuia  and 
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confused  a  manner,  that  it  is  difHcult  to  form  any 
judgment  upon  it.  The  writer,  who  gives  the 
largest  account  of  it,  has  suppressed  the  name  of 
the  criminal,  which  we  learn,  from  a  more  suc- 
cinct narrative,  published  in  a  colleciion  of  travels 
near  that  time,  to  have  been  Thomas  Doughtie. 
What  were  his  inducements  to  attempt  the  de- 
struction of  his  leader,  and  the  ruin  of  the  expe- 
dition, or  what  were  his  views  if  his  design  bad 
succeed,  what  measures  he  hod  hitherto  taken, 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  with  what 
arts,  or  what  success,  we  arc  no  where  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrative  assures  us,  was  laid 
before  their  departure  from  England,  and  disco- 
vered, in  its  whole  extent,  to  Drake  himself,  in  liis 
garden  at  Plymoutli,  who,  nevertheless,  not  onl^ 
entertained  the  person  so  accused  as  one  of  his 
companjr,  but,  this  writer  very  particulariy  relates, 
treated  him  with  remarkable  kindness  anu  regard, 
setting  him  always  at  liis  own  table,  and  lodging 
him  in  tlie  same  cabin  with  liimself.  Nor  did  he 
ever  discover  the  least  suspicion  of  liis  intentions, 
till  they  arrived  at  this  place,  but  appeared,  by  the 
anthonty  with  which  he  invested  him,  to  (Consider 
him  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  ab.«>ence,  he  could 
most  securely  entru<«t  the  direction  of  his  affairs. 
At  length,  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  he 
found  out  a  de^tign  formed  against  his  life,  called 
together  all  his  ofiiceRs  laidT>eforc  them  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  grounded  the  accusation,  and 
summoned  the  criminal,  w}io,  full  of  all  the  hor- 
rors of  guilt,  and  confounded  at  so  clear  a  detec- 
tion of  his  whole  scheme,  immediately  confessed 
his  crimes,  and  acknowledged  himself  unworthy 
of  lonser  life :  upon  which  the  whole  assembly, 
consisting  of  thirty  persons,  after  having  consider- 
ed the  aflair  witirthe  attention  which  it  required, 
and  heard  all  that  could  be  urged  in  exU^nuation 
of  his  offence,  unanimously  Higncd  the  sentence 
bv  which  he  was  condemned  to  snfltT  death. 
iJnike,  however,  unwilling,  as  it  peeinrd.  to  pro- 
ceed to  extreme  severities,  oflerod  biin  his  choice, 
either  of  brsing  executed  on  tho  island,  or  prt 
ashore  on  the  main  land,  or  bfiiij  ft'ut  to  fMip- 
land  to  be  tried  bijfore  thr^  rouiicil ;  of  wliirh, 
after  a  day's  consideration,  hr  rho«c  thi^  first, 
alleging  the  improbability  of  nerrsuading  any  to 
leave  the  expedition  for  the  Fake  of  Irarisporiins 
a  criminal  to  Enaland,  and  tlie  danp«'r  of  his  tuture 
state  among  savages  and  infidels.  His  <;hoice,  1 
believe,  few  will  approve  to  !>e  net  a-^liori!  on  the 
main  land,  was  indeed  only  to  be  exeeuted  in  a 
different  manner ;  for  what  merry  eoul<l  }>e  ex- 
pected from  the  natives  so  incensed,  hut  the  most 
cruel  and  lingering  death  ?  But  why  he  should 
not  rather  have  requested  to  !)e  sent  to  Eimland, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  In  so  lona  a  voyajro, 
he  might  have  foun^l  a  thousand  opportunities  of 
escaping,  perhaps  with  the  eonnivanee  of  hi?  kee|>- 
ers,  whose  re«»entm'M)t  mtist  prol>ably  in  time  have 
qivcn  way  to  eomprission,  »»r  at  h-ast  hy  their  nejr- 
liffcnce,  as  it  is  easy  to  behove  tliey  wouhl  in  times 
of  ease  and  refreshment  have,  reiiiitted  tlieir  viiri- 
lance :  at  least  he  woidd  have  gained  loneer  life  ; 
and  to  m«ike  death  doQirnhle  seems  not  one  of  the 
effects  of  ciiilt.  tfowi'ver,  he  was,  as  it  is  related, 
obstinately  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  and.  adhering 
to  his  first  choieo  atYer  having  received  the  coni- 
munion,  and  din«»d  cheerfully  with  the  general, 
was  executed  in  the  aft(!mr>on  with  many  proofs 
of  remorse,  but  non<»  of  fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  having 
been  acquainted  with  this  man's  designs,  should 


admit  bim  into  his  fleet,  and  afterwanis  c.ires.<^ 
respect,  and  trust  him  ;  or  that  Doushtic,  who  a 
represented  as  a  man  of  eminent  abilitit's,  should 
engage  in  so  long  and  hazardous  a  voyage  with 
no  otlicr  view  tlian  tliat  of  defe^iting  it,  is  left  to 
the  determination  of  the  reader.  What  designs 
he  could  have  formed  witli  any  hop:;  of  succesi^ 
or  to  what  actions  worthy  of  death  he  could  have 
proceeded  without  accomplices,  for  none  arc  men 
tioned,  is  equally  difficult  to  imajpne.  Nor,  oai 
the  other  hand,  tnough  the  obscurity  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  remote  place  chosen  for  the  dis 
covery  of  this  wicked  project,  seem  to  give  some 
reason  for  suspicion,  docs  tlicre  appear  any  temp- 
tation, from  either  hope,  fear,  or  intercut,  tfakt 
might  induce  Drake,  or  any  other  commander  b 
liis  state,  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  upon 
false  pretences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  ma.n,  the  whole  com- 
pany, cither  convinc<.Hl  of  the  justice  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, or  awed  by  tho  severity,  applied  thcoH 
selves  without  any  munuurs,  or  api>earance  of 
discontent,  to  theprostyutionof  the  voyage ;  and, 
having  broken  up  another  vessel,  and  nrduced  tho 
number  of  their  ships  to  three,  tiiey  left  the  port: 
and  on  August  the  20th  entcn-d  the  straits  oi 
Magellan,  in  which  they  struggled  with  contraijr 
winds,  and  the  various'  dangers  to  which  the  in-^ 
tricacy  of  that  winding  passage  cxpooed  theni^' 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  more  open  sea,  in 
which  tliey  discovered  an  island  with  a  bumiug 
mountain.  On  the  24th  they  fell  in  with  three 
more  islands,  to  which  Drake  gave  names,  and, 
landing  to  take  possession  of  them  in  tha  name 
of  his  Sovereign,  found  in  the  lartrest  so  prodi- 
gious a  number  of  birds,  that  they  killed  throe 
thousand  of  them  in  one  day.  This  bird,  of  which 
they  knew  not  the  name,  war.  somewhat  less  than 
a  wild  goose,  without  featherp,  and  covered  with 
a  kind  of  down,  unuhl'^  to  lly  or  rise  from  the 
grou'id,  but  caj)ahle  of  runninii  and  swimming 
with  amazina  celerity  ;  they  f« vd  on  the  sea,  and 
come  to  land  only  to  r»'-t  al  niijlit  or  lay  liieir  eggs, 
wliir^h  they  df^j»o*«it  in  holf-;  li'rvi'thr>-<*  of  conies. 

From  these  i^IaruN  to  l\n'  Soulij  Sea,  the  strait 
bt'coin^s  vi'r\'  crooked  and  narrow,  so  that  some- 
liin<v-«,  hy  the  interposili(»n  of  headland^,  the  pas- 
*»npo  .so"m?  shut  up,  and  the  voyaf^i'  entirely  stop- 
ped. To  double  th''se  caffs  is  v«'ry  diihoilt,  oo 
aecfnifU  of  the  freciuent  alterations  to  be  made  in 
tlu-  course.  There  arr,  ind.'c-d.  a=  Majiellan  ob- 
s;!r\'<\'5,  many  Imrhonrs,  hi-t  in  Most  of  them  no 
bottom  is  to  brt'ouud. 

Tlie  land  on  hot'n  ri<](s  rises  into  innnniorable 
mountains;  the  tops  of  them  ar<^  encircled  uith 
elouds  and  vn])ours.  which,  bring  congi'aleti,  &II 
down  in  snow,  and  iTier^'use  th-ir  h-iglit  bv  liar* 
(ieniiMj  into  ice,  which  is  ne\ir  disr-iolvetl;  but 
the  valleys  an*,  n?'vtrrthelfss,  crr-en,  fniilful,  and 
pleasanl. 

Here  Drake,  findin'j  Ihe  stmil  in  apfHoiunce 
shut  up,  wrntin  his  boat  to  make  faitlnr  di.-<co> 
veries,  and,  luninn  found  a  pas^a'i*:  towjt»-d«  tbe 
north,  was  returninu  to  his  .^luffs  ;  but  i:tirio«itj 
soon  prevailed  upon  him  to  slop,  ff»r  tho  s.ike  oif 
ohser\ini»  a  <anoe  or  bout,  with  s-.vrral  natives  of 
theeountrvin  if.  He  eould  not  at  a  diMance 
forbear  admiriuc  the  form  of  lliis  little  ^c-^sd, 
which  seemed  inclininsr  to  a  sr'mieireK-,  the  stem 
and  prow  standing  up,  and  the  body  sinking  io- 
wora  :  but  much  greater  wa*  his  wonder,  %iheD, 
upon  a  nearer  inspection  he  found  it  made  only 
of  the  bark«  of  trees  sewed  together  vrith  thongs 
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in,  8o  artificially  that  scarcely  any  water 

entered  tbo  scams.  The  people  were  well  shaped 
and  painted,  like  those  wliich  have  been  already 
described.  On  the  land  tiiey  had  a  hut  built  with 
poles  and  covorcd  with  skins,  in  which  they  bad 
water  vessels  and  other  utensils,  made  likewise 
df  the  barks  of  trees. 

Amon^  Uiese  people  they  had  an  opportunity 
i4  renmminur,  wnat  is  fre(]uently  observable  in 
■Kva^  countiies,  how  natural  sagacity,  and  un- 
wearied industry',  may  supply  the  want  of  sudi 
manuiartures,  or  natural  productions,  as  a])pear 
to  ua  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  life. 
The  inhalHtants  of  these  islands  arc  wholly  stran- 
gers to  iron  and  its  upe,  hut  instead  of  it  make  use 
oftiie  shell  of  a  raufielc  of  prodigious  size,  found 
upon  tht'ir  coasts j  tluM  they  grind  upon  a  stone 
to  an  edfve,  wliich  is  so  finn  and  solid,  that  neither 
wood  nor  stone  is  al)lc  to  rcrist  it 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great  South  Sea, 
en  wnich  no  English  vessel  had  ever  been  navi- 
gated before,  and  proposed  to  liavc  directed  their 
conrse  towards  the  line,  that  their  men,  who  had 
■offered  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  mii;ht  re- 
cover their  strength  iii  a  warmer  latitude.  Hut 
their  designs  were  scarce  formed  before  tliey  were 
firastrated ;  for  on  Septemljer  7tli,  aller  an  eclinsc 
ef  the  moon,  a  storm  aros^e,  po  violent,  that  it  Ictl 
them  little  hopi-s  of  sur\iving  it;  nor  was  its  fur}' 
to  dreadful  as  its  continuance,  foC  it  lusted  with 
IHtle  intermission  till  October  2Sth,  fitly-two  days, 
daring  which  time  they  were  tossed  incessantly 
fiom  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  without 
•ny  power  of  spreading  their  sails,  or  l}ing  upon 
their  anchors,  amidst  shelving  shores,  scattered 
locka,  and  unknown  islands,  the  tempest  continu- 
allv  roaring,  and  tlic  waves  dashing  over  them. 

fn  this  storm,  on  tlie  3()th  of  September,  the 
Mangold,  commanded  by  Captain  '1  homas,  was 
separated  from  them.  Oi)  the  7th  of  October, 
having  entered  a  harbour,  where  ihev  hoped  for 
*omc  intermission  of  their  fatigues,  tliov  were  in 
0  few  hours  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gust, 
which  broke  the  cable,  at  whieb'  time  thf^y  lost 
nnrht  of  tho  Elizabeth,  tiie  %  ice-admiral,  whose 
crew,  as  was  aft'.T wards  discovered,  wearied  with 
labour,  ond  *ll!H-ouragod  by  Uic  prospect  of  future 
dangers,  recovered  the  Straits  on  tiic  next  day, 
and,  returning  by  tlie  same  passage  through 
which  they  came,  saihtJ  along  tho  coa.st  of  Rrasil, 
■fid  on  the  2d  of  June,  in  th<?  year  following,  ar- 
ri¥ed  at  England. 

From  this  bay,  «liey  were  driven  southward  to 
tifty-tive  degrees,  wliere  among  some  islands  thi'v 
■layed  two  days,  to  the  great  refn-siiment  of  th*c 
crew ;  but,  bring  again  tbrccd  into  the  main  sea, 
tfiey  were  tossed  about  witli  pernelual  exporta- 
•  lion  of  perishing,  till,  soon  afler,  tney  again  eame 
to  anchor  near  the  sam'»  plaee,  when?  th«'y  (ound 
the  natives,  whom  the  continuunee  of  the  Ptonn 
had  probably  reduced  to  equal  distress,  rowing 
finoin  one  island  to  anoth.T,  and  providing  the  ne- 
emsaries  of  life. 

It  ia,  perhaps,  a  jtist  obser\'atJon,  that,  with  re- 
gird  to  outward  circumstances,  happiness  and 
ims?ry  are  equally  difliised  t}m)ugh  all  states  of 
human  lifif*.  In  clvili/x^  countries,  where  regular 
policiee  have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life,  am- 
Dition,  avarice,  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at  lei- 
rare  for  their  reception,  and  soon  engage  it  in  new 
porsuits ;  pursuits  that  are  to  be  carried  on  by  in- 
cepHuit  labour,  and  whether  vain  or  enccessful, 
WBwhice  mnriety  and  eont^ntioru    Among  savage 


nations,  inuiginary  wants  find  Indeed  no  place ; 
hat  their  strength  is  exhausted  by  neccsscry  toils, 
and  their  passions  agitated  not  by  contests  about 
supeiiority,  affluence,  or  precedence,  but  bv  per- 
petual care  for  the  jjresent  day,  and  by  tear  ol 
perishing  for  want  of  fowl. 

But  for  such  reflections  as  these  they  had  no 
time ;  for,  having  spent  three  days  in  supplying 
themselves  with  wood  and  wat(  r,*they  were  by  a 
new  storm  driven  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-six  de- 
grees, where  they  be!. eld  the  cxttemities  of  the 
American  const,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Allan 
tic  and  Southern  ocean. 

Here  they  arrived  on  the  29th  of  October,  and 
at  last  were  blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  calm  sea, 
ha\ing  for  almost  two  months  endured  such  a 
storm  as  no  traveller  has  given  an  account  of,  and 
such  as  in  that  part  of  the  world,  though  ace  us 
tomed  to  hurricanes,  they  were  before  unacquaint 
Cfl  with. 

On  the  30th  of  October  they  steered  away  to- 
wards the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  o! 
the  fleet,  which  was  in  thirty  degrees,  and  on  the 
nejEt  day  dispovcred  two  islantls  so  well  stocked 
with  fowls,  that  Lhr;y  victualled  their  ships  with 
them,  and  then  sailed  forM'ards  along  the  coast  of 
Peru  till  they  came  to  thirty-seven  degrees,  where 
finding  neither  of  their  shms,  nor  apy  convenient 
port,  they  came  to  anchor,  Novemhef  the  25th,  at 
Aiucho,  an  island  inhabited  by  such  Indians  as 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  had  driven 
fi-om  the  continent,  to  whom  they  applied  for 
water  and  pro\'i8ions,  oflfering  them  m  return  such 
tilings  as  they  imagined  most  likely  to  pUaso 
them.  The  Indians  secminl  willing  to  traffic,  and 
having  presented  them  with  fruits,  end  two  fat 
sheep,  would  have  siiowed  them  a  plate  whither 
they  should  come  for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreement,  the 
English  landed  with  their  water-vessels,  and  sent 
two  men  forward  towards  the  place  appointed, 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  way,  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  immediately  slain. 
Nor  were  tne  rest  of  the  company  out  of  dancer; 
fur  behind  the  rocks  was  lodgetl  an  ambusn  of 
five  hundred  men,  who,  starting  up  from  their  re- 
treat, discharged  their  arrows  "into  the  boat  with 
such  dexterity,  that  every  one  of  the  ciew  waa 
wounded  by  tliem,  the  sea  being  then  hi|E[h,  and 
hindering  tHem  from  either  retiring  or  rnakmg  use 
of  their  Mcapons.  Drake  himself  received  an  ar- 
row under  his  eye,  whicli  pierced  him  almost  to 
the  brain,  and  another  in  his  head.  Tho  danger 
of  these  woiuids  was  much  increased  by  the  ab 
sencc  of  thrir  surccon,  Mho  was  in  the  vicc-admi 
ral.  so  that  thev  had  none  to  assist  tlicm  but  a  boy, 
wlio^e  age  clicf  not  admit  of  nmeh  experience  or 
skill ;  vf  t  so  much  were  they  favoured  by  Provi- 
denee,'that  tliey  all  recovereid. 

No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  which  the  In- 
dians sliould  attack  them  with  so  furious  a  n>irit 
of  malignity,  but  that  they  mii<took  them  for  Spa 
niards,  whose  cniehies  might  very  reasonably  m- 
citc  lliem  to  revenge,  whom  they  had  driven  by 
incessant  jwrsecution  from  their  country,  wasting 
immense  tracts  of  land  by  mossacre  and  devasta^ 
tion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  set  sail, 
and  on  tho  30th  of  November  dropped  anchor  in 
Philip's  Bay,  where  their  boat  havmc  bc*n  sent 
out  to  discover  the  country,  returned  with  an  In- 
dian in  lus  canoe,  whom*  they  had  intercepted. 
He  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  dreseed  m  a  white 
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coat  or  gown,  reachiiig  almort  to  his  knees,  TOiy 
mild,  humble,  and  docde,  such  as  peifaaps  were 
all  the  Indians,  till  the  Spaniards  taught  them  re- 
venge, treacheiy  and  crueltj. 

Tnia  Indian,  having  been  kindly  treated  was 
dismissed  with  presents,  and  informed,  as  far  as 
the  English  could  make  him  understand,  what 
they  chiefly  wanted,  and  what  they  were  willing 
to  give  in  return,  Drake  ordering  his  boat  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  canoe,  and  to  set  him  safe  on  the 
land. 

When  he  was  ashore,  he  directed  them  to  urait 
till  his  return,  and  meeting  some  of  his  oountiy- 
men,  gave  them  such  an  account  of  his  reception, 
that,  within  a  few  hours,  several  of  them  repaired 
with  him  to  the  boat  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  a  hoc, 
and  with  them  one  of  their  captains,  who  willingly 
came  into  the  boat,  and  desired  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  English  to  their  shi(k 

By  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that  no  sup- 
plies^ere  to  be  expected  here,  but  that  soutli- 
ward,  in  a  place  to  which  he  offered  to  bo  his 
pilot,  there  was  great  plenty.  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  5th  of  December,  under  the 
direction  of  the  good-natured  Indian,  they  came 
to  anchor  in  Uie  harbour  called,  by  the  Spaniards, 
Valperizo,  near  the  town  of  St.  James  of  Chiuli, 
where  they  met  not  only  with  sufficient  stores  of 
provision,  and  with  storehouses  full  of  the  wines 
of  Chili,  but  with  a  ship  called  the  Captain  of 
Morial,  ricbly  laden,  having,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  the  same  wines,  some  of  the  fine  gold 
of  Baldivia,  and  a  great  cross  of  gold  set  M'ith 
emeralds. 

Having  spent  three  days  in  storing  theur  ships 
with  all  kinds  of  provision  in  the  utmost  plenty, 
tliey  departed^  and  landed  their  Indian  pilot  where 
they  first  received  him,  afker  having  rewarded  him 
much  above  his  expectations  or  desires. 

They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  for  their 
friends  who  had  been  separated  from  them,  ond 
whom  they  now  determined  to  seek ;  but  consi- 
dering; that,  by  entering  ever)'  creek  and  harbour 
with  their  sliip,  they  exposed  themselves  to  unne- 
cessary danc;era,  and  that  their  boat  would  not 
contain  such  a  number  as  niij^ht  defend  them- 
selves acainst  the  SpaniardH,  lliey  determined  to 
station  tlieir  ship  at  some  place  where  they  might 
commodioufily  build  a  pinnace,  wliieh,  being  of 
light  burd<'n,  might  easilv  .sail  where  tlie  ship  was 
in  danger  of  being  stranded,  and  at  the  saujc  time 
might  carry  a  sufficient  force  to  lesist  the  enemy, 
and  afibrd  better  accommodation  than  could  he 
expected  in  the  boat. 

To  this  end,  on  the  19th  of  December,  they 
entered  a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  ijihabited  by 
Spaniards,  who  di.-^covering  them,  immediately 
issued  out  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  horsemeii, 
with  about  two  hundred  naked  Indians  nuining 
by  the ir  sides.  The  English  obaeiAing  their  a})- 
proach,  rc^tired  to  their  boat  without  any  loss,  ex- 
cept of  one  man,  whom  no  persuasions  or  en- 
treaties could  move  to  retire  with  the  rest,  and, 
who,  therefore,  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
exulting  at  the  victory,  commanded  the  Indians 
to  draw  the  dead  carcass  from  the  rock  on  which 
he  fell,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  English  beheadcfi 
it,  then  cut  oil*  the  right  hand,  and  tore  out  the 
heart,  which  tliey  carried  awav,  haxing  first  com- 
manded the  Indfans  to  shoot  their  arrows  all  over 
the  body.  Th('  arrows  of  the  Indians  were  made 
of  green  wood  for  the  immediate  service  of  tlie 
day  ;  the  Spaniards,  with  tlie  fear  tliat  always 


harasaea  oppremora,  feifaidding  them  to  hare  any 
weapons,  when  they  do  not  want  their  pieaent 
assistance. 

Leaving  this  place,  they  soon  found  a  harbour 
more  secure  and  convenient,  where  they  buiU 
theb  pinnace,  in  which  Drake  went  to  seek  Us 
companions,  but,  finding  the  wind  contraiy,  be 
was  obliged  to  return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  soon  after,  they  sailed  aloof 
the  coast  in  search  of  fresh  water,  and,  landi^ 
at  Turapaca,  they  found  a  Spaniard  asleep,  witE 
silver  bars  lying  by  liim  to  the  value  ot  three 
thousand  ducats  :  not  all  the  insults  which  they 
had  received  from  his  countiymen,  could  provoke 
them  to  ofier  any  violence  to  his  person^  and 
therefore  they  earned  away  bis  treasure^  withoot 
doing  bun  any  fiirtber  barm. 

Landing  in  another  place,  they  found  a  Spa- 
niard driving  eight  Perunan  sheep,  which  are  the 
beasts  of  burden  in  that  coimtry,  each  laden  with 
a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  which  thcjr 
seized  likewise,  and  drove  to  their  boAts. 

Further  along  the  coast  lay  some  Indian  towns, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  shim 
on  floats  made  of  seal-skins,  dIohh  full  of  wind, 
two  of  which  they  fasten  together,  and,  sattinf 
between  them,  row  with  great  svi'iftness,  and 
carry  considerable  burdens.  They  vciy  readily 
traded  for  glass  and  such  trifles,  with  which  tm 
old  and  the  young  seemed  equally  delighted. 

Arriving  at  Mormorena,  on  the  26th  of  Jano> 
ary,  Drake  invited  the  Spaniards  to  traffic  wilb 
him,  which  they  agreed  to,  and  supplied  him  with 
necessaries,  selling  to  him,  omong  other  provi' 
sions,  some  of  those  sheep  which  have  been  umh 
tioned,  whose  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  and 
whose  strength  is  such,  that  one  of  them  cao 
carrv  three  tall  men  uuon  his  back  ;  their  necks 
are  like  a  camel's,  and  their  heads  bke  those  of 
our  sheep.  They  arc  the  most  useful  animals  ot 
this  country,  not  only  aftbnling  excellent  fleeces 
and  wholesome  flesh,  but  serving  as  carriages 
over  rocks  and  mountaiiis  where  no  oUicr  beast 
can  travel,  for  their  loot  is  of  u  ])ecuUar  form, 
which  enables  them  to  tread  firm  in  the  most 
steep  and  slippery  places. 

On  all  this  coast,  the  \\  hole  soil  is  so  iinpreg- 
naled  with  silver,  that  five  ounces  may  l>e  scpt- 
rated  from  an  hundred  pound  weight  of  comiooo 
earth. 

Still  coasting,  in  hopes  of  meeting  their  friends, 
they  anchored  on  the  7th  February  before  Aris, 
where  they  took  two  harks  witli  about  eight 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  pursuing 
their  course,  seized  another  vessel  laden  MiiS 
lini'iis. 

On  the  i:;ili  of  February,  l.")7r^,  Uiey  arrived  st 
Lima,  and  enten.d  the  harbour  without  resistance, 
though  thirty  ships  were  stationed  there,  of  wl^di 
seventeen  were  Kpiipped  tor  their  voyage,  and 
many  of  them  are  leprtHented  in  tJic  iiarrativcss 
vessels  of  con.^iderabie  force  ;  so  that  liieir  scctt- 
rity  sf^ems  to  havr  ( oii-sj-tcd  not  in  their  ^trenfifh. 
but  in  tlieir  r('i)utalion,  which  had  so  intiniioiitea 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  .^ight  of  their  own  supe- 
riority could  not  rouse  tliem  to  oppottjtion.  in- 
stances of  such  panic  terrors  are  to  be  met  with 
in  other  relations  ;  but  as  they  are,  lor  the  roost 
part,  quickly  dissipated  hy  reason  and  rtfle«-lJon, 
a  wise  commander  will  rarely  tound  bis  liopes  el' 
succ<'ss  on  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  tliis  occasion, 
the  Spaniards  scarcely  deserve  a  severer  censiirs 
for  their  cowardice  than  Drake  for  his  temerity. 
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In  one  of  the«ie  ships  thej  foand  fifteen  hun- 
dnd  bus  ofsilrer ;  in  another  b  chest  of  money ; 
and  very  rich  ladina  in  many  of  the  rest,  of  which 
tfap  Spaniards  tamdy  sollered  them  to  cany  the 
moat  valuable  part  away,  and  would  have  p^mit- 
tod  them  no  less  peaceably  to  bum  their  ships ; 
bmDfake  never  made  war  with  a  spirit  of  cruelty 
or  revenge^  or  carried  hostilities  further  than  was 
■acessBiy  »r  hia  own  advantage  or  deifence. 

They  set  sail  the  next  morning  towards  Pana- 
ma, in  quest  of  the  Caca  Fue^^o,  a  very  rich  fin^ 
which  had  sailed  fourteen  days  before,  bound 
thither  from  Lima,  which  tJ  icy  overtook  on  tbe 
1st  of  March,  near  Cape  Francisco,  and  boardinfl 
it,  found  not  only  a  miantity  of  jewels,  and 
twelve  chests  of  ryals  of  piate,  bnt  eighty  pounds 
weii^ht  of  gold,  and  twenty-six  tons  of  uncoined 
•ilvcr,  with  pieces  of  wroiight  plate  to  a  mat 
value.  In  unlading  this  prize  they  spent  six  days, 
and  then  dismissing  the  Spaniards,  stood  oflT  to 
•Da. 

Beinf  now  sufficiently  enriched,  and  having 
lost  all  tiopcs  of  finding  thf  ir  associates,  and  per- 
haps beginning  to  be  infected  with  that  desire  of 
ease  sm  pleasure  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
qaence  of  wealth  obtained  by  dangers  and  fatigues, 
the?  began  to  consult  about  their  return  home, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  Drake's  ad\'ice,  resolved 
first  to  find  out  some  convenient  harbour,  where 
they  might  supply  tliemsclves  with  wood  and 
water,  and  then  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage 
from  the  South  sea  into  tlio  Atlantic  ocean  ;  a 
discovery  which  would  not  only  enable  them  to 
return  home  with  less  dan^r,  and  in  a  shorter 
tiroe,  but  would  much  facilitate  the  navigation  in 
those  parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  puipose  they  had  recourse  to  a  port  in 
Ae  island  of  Caines,  where  they  met  with  fish, 
wood,  and  fresh  water,  and  in  their  course  took 
ft  ship  laden  with  silk  and  linen,  which  was  the 
last  tnat  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of  America. 

But  being  desirous  of  storing  themselves  for  a 
long  course,  they  touched,  April  the  15th,  at 
Quatulco,  a  Spanish  island,  where  they  supplied 
themselves  with  provisions,  and  seizca  a  bushel 
of  ryals  of  silver. 

From  Guatulco,  which  lies  in  15  deg.  40  min. 
they  stood  out  to  soa,  and,  without  approaching 
any  land,  sailed  forward,  till  on  the  ni^t  follow- 
ing, the  3d  of  Juno,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
38  degrees,  they  were  suddenly  benumbed  with 
■neh  o>ld  blasts',  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
handle  the  ropes.  Tliis  cold  incrcasrd  upon  thcni 
as  they  proceeded  to  such  a  di^Enrec,  that  the 
■BHorB  were  discouraged  from  mounting  upon  the 
deck  ;  nor  were  the  rfiects  of  the  climate  to  be 
to  the  warmth  of  the  regions  to  which 


they  had  been  latcrly  accnstonif>d,  for  the  ropes 
were  stiff  with  frost,  and  the  meat  could  scarcely 
be  conveyed  warm  to  the  table. 

On  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  in  3S  deg. 
do  min.  when  they  saw  the  land  naked,  and  the 
trees  without  leaves,  and  in  a  short  tune  hadoppor- 
tooitieeof  obaervingthat  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
try were  not  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than  them- 
■nvee :  for  the  next  day  there  came  a  man  row- 
ing in  his  canoe  towards  the  ship,  and  at  a  dis- 
teoce  ftom  it  made  a  long  oration,  with  very  ex- 
traordinary gesticulations,  and  great  appearance 
of  vehemence,  and  a  little  time  afterwards  made 
ft  second  visit  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  re- 
turning a  third  time,  he  presented  them,  after  his 
faftnapuf  waafiniafaad,  with  a  kind  of  eioim  of 


Uack  feathers,  snch  aa  their  kings  wmr  npon 
their  heads,  and  a  basket  of  rushes  filled  wim  a 
particutar  herb,  both  which  he  fastened  to  a  sfimt 
stick,  and  threw  into  the  boat ;  nor  could  he  t>c 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  thing  in  return, 
though  pushed  towards  him  npon  a  bcMird ;  only  he 
took  up  a  hat  which  was  flung  into  the  water. 

Three  days  afterwards,  their  ship,  having  re- 
ceived some 'damage  at  sea,  was  brought  nearei 
to  land  that  the  lading  might  be  taken  out  In 
order  to  which,  the  English,  who  had  now  learn- 
ed not  too  negligently  to  commit  their  lives  to 
the  mercy  of  savage  nations,  raised  a  kind  of  for- 
tification with  stones,  and  built  their  tents  within 
it  All  this  was  not  beheld  by  the  inhabitants 
without  the  utmost  astonishment,  which  incited 
them  to  come  down  in  crowds  to  the  coast,  with 
no  other  view^  as  it  appeared,  than  to  worship 
the  new  divinities  that  had  condescended  to  touch 
upon  their  country. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  their  errors, 
or  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  injure 
or  molest  them  ;  and  thereferc,  having  directed 
them  to  lay  aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  he  pre- 
sented them  with  linen,  and  other  necessaries,  of 
which  ho  showed  them  the  use.  They  then 
returned  to  their  habitations,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  English  camp,  whcnre  they 
made  such  loud  and  violent  outcries,  that  they 
were  hoard  by  the  Enclish,  who  found  that 
they  still  persisted  in  tneir  first  notions,  and 
were  paying  them  their  kind  of  melancholy  ado- 
ration. 

Two  days  afterwards  they  perceived  the  sp- 
proach  of  a  far  more  numerouo  company,  who 
stopped  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  ovot  looked  the 
English  settlement,  while  one  of  th<>m  made  a 
long  oration,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  assembly 
bowed  their  bodies,  and  pronounced  the  syllable 
Ok  with  a  solemn  tone,  as  by  way  of  confirma- 
tion of  what  had  been  said  1^  the  orator.  Tlien 
the  men,  laying  down  their  bows,  and  leaving  the 
women  and  children  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  came 
down  towards  the  tents,  and  seemed  transported 
in  the  highest  degree  at  the  kindncBS  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  received  their  gifts  and  admitted  them  to 
his  presence.  The  women  at  a  distance  ap- 
peared seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  such  as  that 
of  old  among  the  Pagans  in  some  of  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  in  honour,  as  it  seemed,  of 
their  guests,  tore  their  checks  and  bosoms  with 
their  nails,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  stones 
with  their  naked  bodies  till  they  were  covered 
with  blood. 

These  cruel  rites  and  mistaken  honours,  were 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whose  preddmi- 
naiit  sentiments  were  notions  of  piety,  and  there- 
fore, not  to  make  that  criminal  in  himself  by  hit 
concunvnce,  which,  pe^hap^  ipiorance  might 
make  guiltless  in  them,  he  ordered  his  whole 
company  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their 
eyes  lilYed  up  to  heaven,  that  the  savages  miyht 
observe  that  their  worship  was  addressed  to  a 
Being  residing  there,  they  all  joined  in  praying 
that  this  harmless  ond  deluded  people  might  lie 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  llie  true  religion, 
and  the  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Soviour;  after 
which  they  sung  psalms,  a  uerfomiance  so  pleas- 
ing to  their  wild  audience,  that  in  sll  ihcir  visits 
they  generally  first  accosted  them  with  a  reqnest 
that  they  would  sing.  They  then  returned  for  the 
preeents  which  they  had- received,  and  retired. 

Thioe  dftfi  ftftw  thi^  CO  /»  Mt»i.  iflr9,ow 
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ftiieml  VBorfvtd  two  airiMfliiidon  fWmi  die  H]ol^ 
or  kii^i  of  the  ooiintiy,  who»  btending  to  vuit  die 
ouip»  required  thet  ionie  token  night  be  eent 
him  of  fhendehip  end  peeee ;  thie  requeit  w«s 
leedtiy  eomplied  with,  end  eoon  after  ceme  the 
King,  ettenaed  by  a  guard  of  about  a  hundred 
tall  men,  and  preciHled  ftiy  an  officer  of  Mate^  who 
oarried  a  adlBpCre  mode  of  Uack  wood,  adorned 
with  chaine  of  a  kind  of  bone  or  hom,  whidi  are 
Diarka  of  the  higheet  honour  among  them,  and 
having  two  crowna,  made  aa  before,  with  feathen, 
faatened  to  it,  witha  bag  of  the  tame  hsrii  which 
waa  preaonted  to  Drake  at  hie  firrt  armaL 

Benind  him  waa  the  king  himed^  dreaaed  in 
a  ooat  of  coney-flkina,  with  a  cawl  woven  with 
feathenapon  niehead,an  ornament  ao  much  in 
eetimation  there^  that  none  but  the  domeetica  of 
the  king  are  allowed  to  wear  it ;  hie  atteodanta 
ibUowed  him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  aame  man- 
ner ;  and  after  them  camo  the  oommon  people, 
with  baaketa  nhuted  ao  artificiaUy  that  th^  held 
water,  in  mhiaif  by  way  of  aacrtnoe^  they  broof^ 
rootaandfiab. 

Diake,  not  lulled  into  aecoiity,  ranged  hie  men 
in  Older  of  battle,  and  waited  tmir  approach,  who 
coming  nearer  atood  still  while  the  aoeptre-bearer 
made  an  oration,  at  the  condoaon  of  which  they 
again  canne  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  hiU,  and 
then  the  aceptre-bearer  be^n  a  aoo^  which  he 
accompanied  with  a  dance,  m  both  which  the  men 
joined,  but  the  women  danced  without  aingin^ 

Drake  now,  distnieting  them  no  longer,  ad- 
mitted them  into  his  fortification,  where  they 
continued  their  aong  and  dance  a  abort  tune ;  and 
then  both  tlie  king,  and  aoroe  othera  of  the  com- 

Knv,  made  k>ng  harangues,  in  which  it  appeared. 
^  the  rest  of  their  beliaviour,  that  they  entreated 
him  to  accept  of  their  oountiy,  and  to  take  the 
government  of  it  into  hia  own  hands ;  for  the 
kinji,  with  tlio  apparent  concurrence  of  the  rest, 
plar.^  tho  crown  upon  his  head,  graced  him  with 
the  c))Miit9  ami  otht^r  siffns  ot'  aiuhorit}',  and  sa- 
IuIih!  him  bv  tlio  title  ot  Hioh. 

The  kinfitloin  tinis  ot1t>n^  though  of  no  farther 
\ix\m*  to  him  than  ns  it  fiinu^hed  him  with  present 
nwvssiurie^  Prnko  tlioiujht  it  not  prudent  to  re- 
fus.» ;  atid  thortMon*  toi>k  pos^es^ion  ot*  it  in  Uie 
nanio  ul'  Uiuhmi  Klizaboth,  not  without  ardent 
wit«lios  that  tlii:>  iiiH)uu4itiitn  nii^lit  have  been  ot* 
UAO  to  luH  native  atuntn-,  aud  thut  so  luild  and 
inniHvnt  a  iH^>|>le  uti^ht  have  been  united  to  the 
chun  h  %A  I  Uri»i. 

The  kinj^KMU  bi^ni;  thus  consigned,  and  the 
ljinn\\  al)*Air  at  a  a  em),  the  eonunoii  people  let\ 
their  kiii^  and  hi^^  doniestics  with  Dmke,  and 
dh^^H^rned  thein:*eh  t^  overihe  i^inp;  and  when 
ibey  naw  a:iy  t»«e  t!wt  jJeoiHtl  iheui  by  hi*  ap> 
prammv  nK»re  il»«n  the  rest,  thi^y  tort*  ifjeir  lieJu 
lUkd  \eut«xi  tmir  outerie*  as  iH^ibre,  in  token  of 
reyeiv.'Kv  a*u)  aomrmilKkii. 

'rhe>    ihe;i    p!M^*TNHK\i  to    !«how    iIwim    their  | 
\voiuui«  and  dtx -.isi^r.^  hi  lH»fM'i»  ol'  a  luraeulou* 
ami  iiiikUntjir't>Hi»  cure:  to  wuKrh  ih*»  Enj^i, 
to  Uni^tit  ami  und^ceinr  ihem  at  the  sanw  lime. 
a)^*iiNi  >uvh  r^ineti:*^  a*  ihcy  umhI  oi  ihe  uke  i 

T-iey  WW  iH»w  er\»wu  v^^idaea:  a;»*i  fanuljir.  j 
anU  came  iu»«n  to  the  camp  eter\  oiv  n-viedtia^i 
their cereuixMi!^:^  aiKl  x«crilHv$.  t:a't>M>T  wvj*  moiv  . 
HiU)  luf^knnevi  h%>w«iisaacTv«a»  W  thev  w*fv  i,»  jhtt«  ' 
w***^*'  latvmr  ;hey  wv.-v  *^»  >susiio«Kt*  ot*  »v  ULi-aw«  ; 
tNt\v  ;SeH  vt«i;<\l  t^em  vitS^Kii  a«iomK\A  uni^^f! 
but  KiUi  a  <iind«t^  «•  anaaoi  ikai  u  ^iik  ikcm  m  i 


leinie  tojNOVide  the  utUBiaifea  ef  hft^  %itti 
whMh  the  Engfiah  were  therefore  obGged  to  ai^ 
ply  them. 

They  had  then  adBcientopportaBity  to  reiMlk 
the  customs  and  <Kapoaitiona  of  there  newaliai^ 
whom  they  fowid  tradable  and  benevolent^  itiM 
of  body,  for  beyeod  the  En|M^  7^  uuftnuidiad 
vrithweaporaiy  either  for  aaaouit  or  defenoc^  tfaev 
bows  being  too  weak  for  any  thbig  b«t  •pait 
Their  da&aty  m  takmgfiahwta  anchi  mn,ji 
they  aaw  them  ao  near  the  ahoro  that  ttey  oOaU 
oome  to  them  without  awiiiiming,  tfaey         " 


The  aame  cukiaity  diat  had  broQiJbt  tkeaiiB 
BQch  crowds  to  the  shore,  now  indiiced  Dnki^ 
and  some  of  hia  company,  to  travel  up  intoAa 
countiy,  which  they  found,  at  aome  dbtanoe  fi«m 
the  coast,  veiy  frdifol,  filled  widi  large  deei^  aad 
aboundmg  witti  a  peculiar  kind  of  ooniea,  smaler 
than  oura.  with  taila  Mke  that  of  a  rat,  and  pawa 
such  as  tiiose  of  a  mole ;  they  have  baga  undhr 
their  chm,  m  vrhkJi  they  earry  profiriooa  t^iBbA 
young. 

The  honaes  of  the  inhabitattta  are  vomid  holm 
dog  in  the  ground,  fimn  the  briidL  of  which  Aiy 
raiae  raften,  or  pies  ahelving  toiwaida  the  middK 
where  they  all  meet,  and  are  crammed  logi  ' 
they  lie  upon  rushes,  with  the  fire  in  the  i 
and  let  the  smoke  fly  out  at  the  door. 

The  men  are  generally  naked ;  hot  tlM  i 


make  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  bolmahi 
they  comb  like  hemp^  and  throw  the  aln  of  a 
deer  over  then*  abouldeta.  They  are  veiy  inuif  it, 
tractable,  and  obedient  to  their  hnabandfc 

Such  ia  the  oooditkm  of  thia  people ;  md  Ml 
Teiy  diflerent  ia,  peitMips^  the  alale  orihia 
part  of  mankind.  Whether  bbmi 
nationa  ought  to  look  upon  Iheoi  vnik  pty7ai  1 
hapi^  than  themsehrea,  aome  akeptica  Ime  aM 
very  unnecessarily,  a  difficulty  of 
More,  they  say,  is  lost  by  the  perp 
gained  by  the  instruction  of  sdence ;  we  enlaige 
our  vices  with  our  knowledge,  and  multiply  oar 
want;*  with  our  attainments,  and  the  happtoessef 
life  is  better  fecured  by  the  ignorance  ol  vice  thn 
by  the  knowledge  of  \inue, 
'  The  &Uacy  by  which  such  reasonera  have  im- 
posed upon  themselvea,  seems  to  arise  foam  thp 
comparison  which  they  make,  not  l>etwecii  tws 
men  et^iraiiv  inclined  to  apply  the  means  of  feap 
pin<  ss  in  tiietr  power  to  the'  einl  for  which  Pko* 
\ideuce  conierreii  them,  but  fumidied  in  un 
proportions  with  the  means  of  happiness,  \ 
IS  the  true  state  i.>t*  sarase  and  roiiabed  na 
but  bctwtvn  two  ineiu  oiT which  ne  to  whom IV^ 
viiience  has  betn  mo«t  buuntifol  deitraya  tbe 
blessinjjs  by  n-.^i^enoe  or  obstinate  aswaae; 
while  ih»'  other,  steady,  diligent,  and  virtuaa^ 
employs  his  abilities  and  (Xkn^^menres  la  Ihar 
vrt^per  en  J.  The  otiesiion  is  not.  Wbetfaer  a  gaai 
coixi  Indian  or  had  Elr.^lishiiian  be  i 
but.  Which  Slate  is  rkwC  desirable,  i 
tlM^  and  r»kH>a  the  «ajue  in  Loth  * 

Nor  is  this  the  oc!y  mistake  whsch  la 
anmitled  in  tiia»  con^Tersr.  for  tiieee 
l^>)xicnliy  coofoand  inixicenre  vidi  the  i 
cafittcity  of  ^rui^     He  thai  m 
or  thoufhl  of  slronc  biiQon;,  < 
as  a  raitem  of  stobnety. 

Th»  land  was  namod.  by  Drake,  Alhioa.  frm 
tt^  wxif  cJt^  in  which  C  Kirf  auane  RaKuafaisMr 
to  hhS  -ut  «c  coontry :  and  the  woKile  haiffirTii 
tar  i«aacaa:«A  af  it  W  the  1 
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on  a  |Mecc  of  brass,  then  nailed  on  a  post,  and 
fixed  up  before  their  departure,  which  being  now 
discovered  bv  the  people  to  be  near  at  liaiid,  they 
could  not  forbear  perpMual  lamentations.  AVhen 
the  Engliff!)  on  the  23(1  of  July  weighted  anclior, 
tiiey  saw  th^in  climbing  to  thj  tuus  of  hills,  that 
they  might  kerp  them  in  sight,  and  observed  fires 
lighted  upin  miny  parts  of  the  country,  on  which, 
as  they  suppof^ed,'  Kacrific?a  were  ofU^rwl. 

Nefir  tins  harbour  the}' touched  at  «w>ni!j  islands, 
where  they  found  fircaf  numbiTrt  of  neaU  ;  and, 
despairing  now  to  fin<l  any  passaire  tlvough  th'^ 
northern  part.-*,  he,  after  a  j^i'neral  consultation, 
detc'nnintrd  to  Pteer  away  to  ths  Moluccas,  a! id 
setting  sail  July  25th,  be  saih'd  for  sixty-eigjit 
days  without  sisht  of  land ;  and  on  Hepteniher 
30th  arrivi.^  willii-i  view  of  soni'  inlands,  situate 
about  eight  degrees  northwnnl  from  the  line, 
from  whenoi  the  inhabitants  n»sorte<l  to  them 
in  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  t!»e  solid  trunk  of 
•  tree,  and  raised  at  both  ends  no  high  above 
the  watsr,  that  they  se«>mcd  almost  a  semicircle  ; 
they  were  hnmished  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
•hone  like  ebony,  and  were  kept  steady  by  a 
piece  of  timb'jr,'  fixed  on  each  side  of*^  them, 
with  strong  canes,  that  were  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  boat,  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
timber. 

The  first  company  that  came  brought  fruits, 
potatoes,  and  oth^rr  tninirs  of  no  great  value,  with 
mn  appearance  of  traffic,  and  exchanged  their 
lading  for  other  commodities,  with  great  show  of 
honesty  and  friendship  ;  but  having,  as  they  ima- 
gined, laid  all  suspicion  asleep,  mey  soon  sent 
another  fleet  of  canoes,  of  wliicn  the  crews  be- 
haved with  all  the  insolence  of  tyrants,  and  ull 
the  npnt:ity  of  lldeves ;  for,  whatever  was  suf- 
fered to  come  into  their  hands,  they  seemed  to 
consider  ns  their  own,  and  would  neither  pay  for 
it  nor  restore  it ;  and  at  length,  finding  the  English 
resolved  to  admit  them  no  longer,  lliey  discharged 
A  shower  of  stones  from  their  boats,  which  insult 
Drake  prudently  and  generously  returned  by  or- 
dtriiii;  a  piroi^  of  ordnance  to  be  fired  Hnlhoiit 
hurting  them,  at  which  they  were  so  terrified,  that 
ihey  leajx'd  into  tin*  water,  and  hid  themselves 
under  the  canoes. 

Having  for  some  time  but  little  wind,  they  did 
not  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  till  tho  3d  of  Novem- 
l>er,  and  then,  designing  to  touch  at  Tidore,  they 
were  visited,  as  they  sailed  by  a  little  island  be'- 
longing  to  the  king  of  Temate,  by  the  viceroy  of 
the  place,  who  informed  them,  tiiat  it  would  be 
inorc  advantageous  for  tliem  to  have  recourse  to 
his  master  for  supplies  and  assistance  than  to  the 
king  of  Tidore,  wno  was  in  some  degree  depend- 
mnt  on  the  Portugese,  and  that  he  would  himself 
oury  the  news  of  their  arrival,  and  prepare  their 
reception. 

Drake  was  by  the  arguments  of  the  viceroy 
prevailed  upon  to  alter  nis  resolution,  and,  on 
Norember  5th,  cast  anchor  before  Tcraate ;  and 
scarce  was  ho  arrived,  before  the  viceroy,  with 
others  of  the  chief  nobles,  came  out  in  three  large 
boats,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  side,  to  con- 
duct the  ship  into  a  safe  harbour ;  and  soon  after 
the  king  himself,  having  received  a  velvet  cloak 
by  a  messenger  from  Drake,  as  a  token  of  peace, 
csme  with  such  a  retinue  and  dignity  of  appear- 
ance as  was  not  expected  in  those  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  He  was  received  with  discharges 
of  cannons  and  every  kmd  of  music^  with  which 
h<*  was  so  moch  delighted,  that,  desinng  the  mu- 
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sifians  to  com?  down  into  the  boat,  he  M'as  lowed 
along  in  it  at  the  sV:r>\  of  the  ship. 

Tlie  king  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  regal 
carria^o,  of  a  mild  aspect,  aTid  low  voice ;  Kis 
attennants  were  dressed  in  white  cotton  or  calico, 
of  whom  some,  wiiose  age  gave  them  a  venerable 
appearance,  si'emed  his  counsellors,  and  the  rest 
othcers  or  noblts* ;  liis  guards  were  not  ignorant 
of  6 rearms,  hut  had  not  many  among  their, 
being  ecjiiipn<»d  for  tht>  most  part  with  bows  and 
darts. 

The  kinu,  havin<:  ypent  some  time  in  admiring 
the  multitudi'  of  now  objects  that  presented  them- 
selves, retired  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  brought  to 
anclior,  and  promised  to  return  on  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  und  in  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants,  having 
leave  to  t rathe,  brought  down  provisions  in  great 
ab'indanrv. 

At  tho  time  when  the  king  was  expected,  hit 
brother  came  aboard,  to  request  of  Drake  that  he 
would  come  to  the  castle,  proposing  to  stay  him- 
self as  a  hostage  for  his  return.  Drake  refused  to 
go,  but  se!it  soTne  gentlemen,  detaining  the  king's 
brother  in  the  m**an  time. 

These  gentlemen  were  received  by  anotJier  of 
the  king'.^  brothers,  who  conducted  tliem  to  the 
council-house  near  the  castle,  in  wliich  they  were 
directed  to  walk  :  there  thfV  found  three-score  old 
men,  privy  coun<!ellors  to  tlic  king,  and  on  each 
side  of  tlie  door  without  stood  four  old  men  of 
foreign  countries,  wlio  sor\'ed  an  interpreters  in 
commerce. 

In  a  short  time  the  king  came  from  the  castle, 
dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  bin  hair  woven  into 
gold  rings,  a  chain  of  gold  upon  his  neck,  and  on 
his  lianrl.'i  rings  very  artificially  set  with  diamonds 
and  jewels  of  great  value;  over  his  head  waa 
bonio  a  rich  ciuiopy :  and  by  his  chair  of  state,  on 
whirli  he  Pit  down  when  he  had  entered  the 
house,  stood  a  page  with  a  fan  set  with  sapphin>s, 
to  modirrato  tho  excess  of  the  heat.  Here  he  re- 
ceixod  tlio  compliments  of  ?!ie  Knglish,  anl  tlicn 
honourably  disnji^sed  them. 

The  rasll  \  which  they  hod  some  oppoitunity 
of  ob«»nr\'inii,  seem'^d  of  no  great  force ;  it  was 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  attempting  to  ro 
duee  this  kingdom  into  an  absolute  subjection, 
murdered  the  king,  and  intended  to  pursue  their 
scheme  bvthe  destruction  of  all  his  sons;  but  tlie 
general  ahiiorrence,  which  cruelty  and  perfidy  na- 
turally excite,  nrmed  all  the  nation  agamst  them, 
and  procured  their  total  expulsion  from  all  the 
dominions  of  Ternate,  which,  from  that  time  in- 
crcasinsf  in  power,  continued  to  make  new  con- 
quests, and  to  tloprive  thom  of  other  acquiftitions. 

While  they  lay  before  Ternate,  a  gentleman 
came  on  boani  nttend«»d  by  his  interpreter.  He 
was  dre«sod  somewhat  in  the  Ruropean  manner, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  from  the  natives 
of  Tematf%  or  any  other  country  that  they  had 
seen,  by  civility  and  apprehension.  ^  Such  a  visi- 
tant may  easily  lie  imagined  to  excite  their  curi- 
osity, which  he  gratified  by  informing  that  he  was 
a  native  of  China,  of  the  family  of  the  king  then 
reigning;  and  that  being  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  of  which,  though  he  was  innocent,  he  had 
not  evidence  to  clear  himself,  he  had  petitioned 
the  king  that  he  might  not  bo  exposed  to  a  trial, 
but  that  his  cause  rnight  be  referred  to  divine 
Providence,  and  that  he'micht  be  allowed  to  leave 
his  country,  with  a  prohibition  against  returning, 
unless  Heaven,  in  attestation  of  Ws  mnoceno^ 
should  enable  Wm  to  bring  back  to  the  kmg  somt 


9m 

inum^met  UmI  migbt  bo  fo  the  honour  aiid  ad- 
VMli^o  of  ttm  cmpira  of  Cbintu  In  amtth  of 
itidi  ififofnulioti  h«  >m4  now  ipeot  three  jMf% 
and  bod  l«!ft  'ndfjfo  fer  fho  Huko  of  oonvenii^ 
with  tbo  Enfliibcenonl,  ffomwhom  he  hoped  to 
rmsmw  Mitb  aoeoiuite  m  woold  eoaUo  hmi  to  re- 
turn NrHh  honour  and  aalbtn 

DmkAwiifinxl/fteoiintodall  hieadveotufeeaod 
obMrvatkfOi,  to  trhich  the  Chmeae  eiiie  liiCeaod 
with  thfl  utmoet  attention  and  deli|diLan<t  having 
flsod  thirm  in  hii  mind,  thanked  God  for-  the 
knowlarfjiD  be  bad  aained.  He  then  piopoaed  to 
tha  EngUeh  genefftTto  eooduet  him  to  Cnina,  ra- 
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and  feudtv  of  that  empire;  but  Drake  could  not 
be  Induoao  to  prolong  nia  voyage. 
Ha  tharHbre  eet  eail  on  the  9t]i  of  Norember 


in  fpteat  of  aome  convenifint  harbour,  in  a  deeert 
lilandi  to  refit  hii  ahif^  not  being  willing  aa  it 
•tamii  to  truet  the  ffoneroettir  of  the  king  of  Ter- 
nata.  Five  d tya  afiurwardii  ho  fbiuid  a  vcrjr  oom- 
lAodioua  harbour  in  an  iaUnd  uvngrown  with 
wond,  where  ho  repaired  hii  vomol  and  rofroehed 
bii  men  without  danger  or  intvrruption. 

Leaving  tliie  place  tho  19th  of  Dvcombcr,  they 
asilei  toward*  t)ioCi*lrlM*ii;  but,luiving  a  wind 
not  very  favouralilo,  tlivy  wore  detain(*d  amonfi  a 
multitude  of  ielanda,  minglin)  with  rUngeroue 
ahallown,  till  January  (Kb,  158a  Wlion  tlicy 
thotight  tht«uiwelvr«  rltwr,  and  wore  wiling  for^ 
wards  with  a  strong  gal(%  tliey  woro  at  tlio  bt^n* 
nini  of  iIki  night  auqiriiMHl  m  their  courao  bv  a 
miiQen  ehuck,  of  which  tho  cause  waa  raaily  dta- 
covered,  fur  tlii^  wore  tlirown  uwm  a  slioal,  and 
by  the  apiHHl  of  tlM*ir  cuuree  fixed  too  foat  for  any 
hope  of  fKauing.  Here  oyen  tbo  intn^niditv  of 
DrakA  was  shaken,  and  his  dexterity  Italucd ;  'but 
hb  itiety,  liuwc\'er,  reniaine<t  still  Uio  SBm«\  and 
what  be  tH)uld  not  now  promise  hinuu^lf  Ihirn  his 
own  ahiiitv,  h«*  hoprtl  frinn  tho  aiisi,«itniuv  ot'  Vuv- 
Vjilrnro.  Tho  puinii  \^  as  |»litxl,  aiul  ihi 
Annul  tr«M^  Tuiiu  now  loMkn. 


that  part  wUchresled  on  the  rock  than  with  Aa 
other,  and,  hsanif  lioi»e  ap  no  lui^er  bj  the  ra|. 
reHod  into  tha  deep  water,  to  tbe  suipiiao  aai 


joy  of  Drake  and  faia  cooBpaniooa. 
This  waa  the  naalest  and  moat 


that  far 


distreaa  which  Ih^  had  crcr  i 

audh  an  imprcasion  upon  their  i 

aome  time  afterwuda  theydmst  not  i 

to  spread  their  aatls^  but  went  slowly  fonraid  with 

the  I 


They  thoa  continued  their  coone  without  aay 
obaervaUe  oocomaioe^  till  on  tho  11th  of  Maiaa 
they  came  to  an  anchor  bciire  the  Mand  of  Java. 
ana,  aendtng  to  the  king  a  preeent  of  doth  ana 
silks,  received  from  him,  in  returiL  a  laige  qvaop 
tity  of  provisions;  and  the  day  following'  Draka 


went  htmself  on  shoro^  and  enteitained  the  klag 
with  Hm  tuatac,  and  obtained  leave  to  atoca  bm 
ahip  with  proyisioiia. 

I'be  island  ia  governed  by  a  great  nnmhrr  al 
petty  kings,  or  raias,  subordinate  to  one  chief:  «l 
these  princes  throe  come  on  board  together  a  lav 
days  after  their  arrival ;  and,  having  upon  tMr 
return  recounted  the  wonders  which  th«r  bad 
seen,  and  the  ciyility  with  which  tfioj  bad  bein 
treated,  indtod  others  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  ■ 
the  same  manner;  and  raia  Donan^  the  chief  kn^ 
came  himself  to  view  thf)  i^hip  with  the  warliM 
annaments  anil  inatruments  of  navigation. 

Tills  intercourse  of  ciyilities  somewhat  retarM 
tlio  business  for  wliich  they  came ;  but  at  lengtli 
tlioy  not  only  victualled  their  ahip,  hut  ilranwd 
tbo  bottom,  wliich,  in  the  long  course,  waa  ovaih 
grown  witli  a  kind  of  shell-fish  that  impeded  hm 
passage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  2G,  they  soiled  heme 
wards  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop«*,  which  thiy 
saw  on  June  the  5th»  on  tho  15th  erf' Aoguit  paaa* 
od  tlio  Tropic ;  and  on  the  aGth  of  Septeaoibtf  aa* 
rivoil  at  Plymouth,  when?  tht*y  found  that,  by 
£i!u;)  { itu*«s';!i|v  Uiroii^h  so  many  diflor'cr.t  cliiuales.  they 
I  nail  lotit  a  day  \\\  their  account  of  tiin<\  it  Seiog 


Tho  iiovt  uttoinpi  \\a^  toihsooxor  towarvls  tho  •  Surulav  bv  tluMr  Journal,  but  Monday  by  itw 
•tvi  jtoiuo  |»lrtoo  wJun*  thoy  mmhl  li\  lli^ir  Unit,  "  ::o:i,tal  ooinputation, 

nnil  U\un  Jhonoo  Uuiji  iho  nhip  into  doi  p  walor;  i      In  tlus  ^iij.anUtud  \ovaC'^  thov  bed  siK'Zit  f»o 
but  uiv\M  ovcuumalum  \l  upivartxi  ilut  tho  rv^k  i  Vi.ii>\b  n  i 
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on  uhiih  lho>  iukii  -^fiMxlv,  i\v*.'  )»ii|«orulioiiUrty 
ln»m  tho  \\«t,'t.  Aiul  ilut  thoio  uas  n..  ;i:u:ii»r»u:o, 
lUM  (in\  lH»lt\Mtl  to  Iv  tiHiiul  A  IvMil's  I.  iis;th  iK^ui 
iho  n\u\<  l»\il  llui  iiiTk^>%\or\,  wil'i  Us  vO:is^^ 
»j'hMuvx^^A'*  bv  IHikWo  \%iM'l\  oo;ivt  whxi  lV\^:n  ll;o 
sNutiiiKk>\  *uiU»tTk  lo*l  iho\  s:h»viUI  a*via^!oa  l.ieuj- 
M*Ur*  t**  %W^>au,  t*\»r  \ikWh  l»h-tv  \ias  iaatw:, 

iM.**!  thrt*  M:tk  \iktiK  tV  ^lujv  ^htv-u  mu^  li> 
d«nu4\sU\  b«»  ^SMi  \U«hK>l  U»  iM.xv.'V,  o"  :vr"ih  :;: 

AX  U!K». 

I^S  ^V«*kl    ^.'   IU4x^\  *JW«  *«\'  >«l    A   *U».XJc.l    ^f^ 

MH«4  ^>  A  WttiMMi.ia  v.i'  -Af  *ti*a^  ^?Wc->.  2»k\uXii 
«^i>  %)teu<0  X*  ;«^«k«:v^  I'M  ^•*.  K-«i    ^    *4rtT«ac 

>s«^  liMstiH*  «oftict  Hhs  «iip  ;xio^  Mfi»«r  ««ft 


I  inoati'iS,  aiiti  : 


i  (iav«:  but  were 


n>  oiniMMSiv.  tor  l>.'  ir  loiN  by  jrcal  iv^Ih-a.  and  ibe 
miivo:sal  applau?*' i-^t  sh^ir  Ci>unlr\  zuctv.  L^rake 
atUn*  ar.'s  hroushl  his  sh:u  up lo  I Vpu'iirj.  \\  r.-ft 
Vi!»M:»  E*;:uiNM  xisiuu  hiiu  tvi  Nard  h-*  «ii'p^ 
;i!ui  iv:i:Vrri\i  i\.  iivKi>vi;r  /  k:'^>S:»Sx^i  QMO 
hsr'i:  4-1  'ionov.r  11  :lwt  {..'ifUHKi*  :»  y?i  n«<  mods 
oh*  a;*  ^)  Pf\>*u;u::.»:i,  i! ""  « v .  .1  >s:  .»^ed  uiibotA 

h  \<  :»■*:  '.riv-ssan  :c  jT-h--"  an  a«.«\K;-:C  ««|aajy 
-.M.-r-oulur  o*'  ::•..'  r'::ui>  s^  r-o.-;  • .'  rw  fcX  u  ho 
wi<  :■  >  i..»:'.^r  a  rmile  t:--i."v.  :k;:  '.uil£m!  ia 

IViA"  #«.*t  5a:i  ioi-.i   :''..T»  c:::  ».   i  4  i<-c  oc  fin 

»  j#  mS'UmT^^  K. ai".  •^-  ^  jL'.u  y  ..-ri»i*«r  Tyir  aJ 
tknk.  A.i«i  Casrcui  ^rxacis  a>'^i.t»  '«rx'«-«^aal; 
•Jcv  *«*••  ^tf^^i  ouC  o  cr»uae  ic^.s:  ;.:••  >f:^'aaA; 
r*c«  M>tf4e  >MicOiM  a;  rkf  :^i>  .v*  SAvca.3r.aai 

1*  N  n^ahnnr  j»-n*»M  "V'yi'rr  >\  Jo^*,.  «iKa  "SMf 
*■!■? .-•*:»:  •■nuttc  ^juttsaao:'.  2i3*i  — >sr-.<  r«r^  s^ 
sevn  ^a>H^  «*iiittiar  n  t>?  itt^vi  in»*  Si.y  IVmbi^ 
I  *A»«**i  «4aA  aitf  am.  -yntara  'itw  'buoit  «uw«e 
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deMitari;  and.  cuijinir  off  what  they  pleased  of 
the  produce  of  the  island,  tiiey  at  their  departure 
destroyed  the  town  and  Tillages,  in  rerenge  of  the 
morder  of  one  of  their  boys,  whose  bSdj  they 
fimnd  manned  m  a  most  inhmnan  manner. 

From  this  island  they  pursued  their  Toyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  determining  to  attack  St  Do- 
n&igo,  in  Hispaniola,  as  the  richest  place  in  that 
part  of  the  worid :  they  therefore  landed  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  with  small  loss  entered  the  town, 
of  which  they  kept  possession  for  a  month  with- 
out interruption  or  alarm;  during  which  time  a 
remarkable  accident  happened,  which  deserves  to 
be  related. 

Drake,  having  some  intention  of  treating  with 
the  Spaniards,  sent  to  tliem  a  negro-boy  with  a 
flag  or  truce,  which  one  of  the  Spaniards  so  little 
rejgarded,  that  he  stabbed  him  tnrough  the  body 
With  a  lance.  The  boy,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  came  back  to  the  general,  related  the 
treatment  which  he  had  found,  and  died  in  his 
sight  Drake  was  so  incensed  at  this  outrage, 
tut  he  ordered  two  friars,  then  his  prisoners,  to 
be  conveyed  with  a  suard  to  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  hanged  up  in  the  sight 
cf  the  Spaniards,  decUring  that  two  Spanish  pri- 
•onera  should  underso  the  same  death  every  day 
till  the  offender  should  be  delivered  up  by  them : 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  Drake  not  to  bring  him  on  the  day  following, 
when,  to  impress  the  shame  of  such  actions  more 
effectually  upon  them,  he  compelled  them  to  exe- 
cute him  witn  their  own  hands.  Of  this  town,  at 
tiieir  departure,  they  demolished  part,  and  admit- 
ted the  rest  to  be  ransomed  for  five  and  twenty 
thousand  ducats. 

From  thence  they  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where 
the  enemy  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
&te  of  St  Domingo,  had  strengthened  their  for- 
tifications, and  prepared  to  ddfend  themselves 
with  great  obstinacy ;  but  the  English,  landing  in 
tile  night,  came  upon  theni  by  a  way  which  &ey 


did  not  suspect,  and  being  better  armed,  partly  by 
surprise,  and  partly  by  superiori^  of  order  and 
valour,  became  masters  or  the  place,  where  they 
stayed  without  fear  or  danger  six  weeks,  and  at 
tbeu-  departure  received  a  hundred  and  ten  thoo- 
sand  ducats  for  the  ransom  of  the  town. 

Thcnr  afterwards  took  St.  Augustin,  and  touch- 
ing at  Virsinia,  took  on  board  me  governor,  Mr. 
Lane,  with  the  English  that  had  been  left  there 
the  year  before  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  on  July  23th.  1596,  having 
lost  in  the  voyage  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  gain  of  this  expedition  amoimted  to  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  forty  were  the  share 
of  the  adventurera  who  fitted  out  the  ships,  and 
the  rest,  distributed  among  tlie  several  crews, 
amounted  to  six  pounds  each  maiL  So  cheaply 
is  hfe  sometimes  hazarded. 

The  transactions  against  the  Armada,  1 5S8,  are 
in  themselves  far  more  memorable,  but  less 
necessary  to  be  recited  in  this  succinct  narrative  j 
only  let  it  bo  remembered,  that  the  post  of  vice- 
admiral  of  England,  to  which  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  then  raised,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  no  ob- 
scurity of  birth,  or  meanness  of  fortune,  is  unsur- 
mountable  to  bravery  and  diligence. 

In  1595,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins were  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  expedition  was  onlv  memorable  for  the  de- 
struction of  Nombre  dc  Oios,  and  the  death  of 
the  two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Francis 
Drake  died  January  9,  1 597,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  in  a  leaden  cofiin,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
naval  obsequies.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the 
ill  success  of  this  voyage  hastened  his  death. 
Upon  what  this  conjecture  is  grounded  does  not 
appear  ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  so  great  a  man,  that  it  is  wiUiout  foun- 
dation ;  and  mtX  he,  whom  no  series  of  success 
could  ever  betray  to  vanity  or  n^ligence,  could 
have  supported  a  change  of  fortune  without  \m 
patience  or  r 
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Havivo  not  been  able  to  procure  materials  for 
a  complete  life  of  Mr.  Barretter,  and  being  never- 
tbsless  willing  to  gratify  the  curiosity  justly  raised 
in  the  public  by  his  uncommon  attainments,  we 
ttink  the  fbllowmg  extracts  of  Icttcre,  writteri  by 
1^  lather,  proper  to  be  inserted  in  our  collection. 
•S  they  contain  laany  r«;markable  possa^fcs,  and 
elhibit  a  general  view  of  his  genius  and  learning. 

Jooir  Philip  Barrrtif.r  was  bom  at  Schwa- 
btchj  January  19,  1720-21.  His  father  was  a 
Cslvmist  minister  of  that  place,  who  took  upon 
Umsetf  the  core  of  his  educution.  What  arts 
of  instruction  he  used,  or  by  what  method  he  re- 
liolated  the  studies  of  his  son,  we  are  not  able  to 
nrform  the  public ;  but  take  this  opportunity  of  in- 
treating  tbc^e  who  have  received  more  complete  in- 
tdfigencc,  not  to  deny  mankind  so  great  a  benefit 
as  the  improvement  of  education.  If  Mr.  Le  Fevre 


•  This  account  wm  fl:st  pabllsbed  In  the  0«Qtle« 
ns*S  Xsfatiae  finr  1T4S,  \UV,  iTit. 


thought  the  method  in  which  ho  taught  his  chil- 
dren worthy  to  be  communicated  to  the  learned 
worid,  how  justly  may  Mr.  Barretier  claim  the 
universal  attention  of  mankind  to  a  schsm^  of 
education  that  has  produced  such  a  stupendous 
progress  !  The  authors,  who  have  endsavourod 
to  teach  certain  and  unfailing  rules  for  obtaining 
a  long  life,  however  they  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts, are  universally  confessed  to  have,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  design,  and  to 
have  deserved  gratitude  and  honour.  How  much 
more  then  is  duo  to  Mr.  Barretier,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  what  they  have  only  attcxnpted  7  for  to 
prolong  life,  and  improve  it,  are  nearly  the  same. 
If  to  have  all  that  riches  can  purchase,  is  to  be 
rich  ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  can  be  done  in  a  long 
time,  is  to  live  long  ;  h^  is  equally  a  benefactor 
to  mankind,  who  teaches  them  to  protract  the 
duration,  or  shorten  the  business  of  hfe. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy  ottr 
curiosity  than  this  method,  ht  whudi  Ihe  ftthsr 
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tMMtad  tbejgeniiw  of  the  tan,  eTecy  mui  wiDbe 
convinced,  that  considers  the  early  proficieocj  at 
which  it  enabled lum to  arrive ;  socha  profideoqy 
as  no  one  has  yet  reached  at  the  same  age.  and 
to  whichit  is  therefiure  probable  that  every  advan- 
tageous drcomstanoe  concurred. 

M  th€  age  of  nine  ysarSj  he  not  on^jf  ytoT  matter 
offiva  loHguajeSj  an  attainment  in  itself  almost 
inciedible,  hA.  understood,  sajrs  his  fiither,  the 
holy  writers,  better  in  their  original  tongoes  than 
in  his  own.  If  he  means  by  mis  assertion,  that 
he  knew  the  sense  of  many  passages  in  the  origi- 
nal v^Uch  were  obscure  in  the  traiMlation,  the  ac- 
count, however  wonderful,  may  be  admitted ;  but 
if  he  mteods  to  tell  hb  correspondent,  that  his 
son  was  better  acquainted  with  the  two  languages 
of  the  Bible  than  with  his  own,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  hvperboUcaUy^  or  to  admit  that 
his  son  had  somewnat  neglected  the  study  of  his 
native  language ;  or  we  must  own,  that  the  fond- 
ness of  a  parent  has  transported  him  into  some 
natural  exag|(eratioos. 

Part  of  this  letter  I  am  tempted  to  suppress, 
being  unwilling  to  demand  the  belief  of  others  to 
that  which  appears  incredible  to  myself ;  but  as 
my  incredulity  may,  perhaps,  bo  the  product 
rather  of  prejudice  than  reason,  as  envy  may 
beg^ei  a  dismdination  to  admit  so  immense  a  su- 
pcnority,  and  as  on  account  is  not  to  be  immedi- 
atelv  censured  as  false,  merely  because  it  is  won- 
derful, I  shall  proce(^d  to  give  the  rest  of  bis 
father's  relation,  from  his  letter  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1729-30.  He  speaks,  continues  he,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  French,  equally  welL  He  can, 
by  laying  before  him  a  translation,  read  any  of  the 
books  ofthe  Old  or  New  Testament  in  its  original 
language,  without  hesitation  or  perplexity,  i/e  it 
no  t  Granger  to  biblical  criticitin  or  philosophy, 
nor  unacquainted  with  ancient  and  inodem  geo- 
graphy, and  is  qualified  to  support  a  conversation 
w'iili  learned  men,  who  frequently  >Tsit  and  cor- 
respond with  him. 

In  liis  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  published  a 
learned  letter  in  Latin,  but  translated  the  travels 
cf  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  French, 
which  he  illustrated  with  notes,  and  accompanied 
with  dissertations  ;  a  work  in  which  lii^  lather, 
as  he  himself  declares,  could  give  him  little  as- 
sistance, as  he  did  not  understand  the  rabbinical 
dialect. 

The  reason  for  which  his  father  enflraQcd  him  in 
lliis  work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  hiui  to  write 
a  fairer  hand  than  ho  had  hitherto  accustomed 
himself  to  do,  by  giving  him  ho])C5,  that,  if  he 
should  translate  some  little  author,  and  offer  a 
fair  copy  of  his  version  to  some  bookseller,  he 
might  in  return  for  it^  have  other  books  which  he 
wanted  and  could  not  afH>rd  to  purchase. 

Incited  by  this  ox  pec  tit  ion,  he  fixed  upon  the 
"  Travels  of  Rabl>i  Benjamin,"  as  most  proper 
for  lua  purpose^  being  a  book  neither  bulky  nor 
common,  and  m  one  month  completed  his  trans- 
bUon,  applying  only  one  or  two  hours  a-day  to 
that  particular  task.  In  another  month  he  drew 
up  the  principal  notes  ;  and,  in  the  third,  wrote 
some  dissertations  upon  particular  passages, 
which  seemed  to  require  a  larger  examination: 

I  hcse  notes  contain  so  many  curious  remarks 
and  mquincB,  out  of  the  common  road  of  leaminxr 
and  afford  so  many  instances  of  penetration, 
judgment,  and  accuracy,  that  the  re^d^r  finds  in 
tfver>-  page  some  reason  to  pvrsuade  him  that 
they  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  a  child,  hut 


of  m  man  Ugig  aoemtoined  to  these  atodie^fln 
listened  bv  reflecDoa,  and  dezteioiis  by  lor| 
practice  m  the  use  of  books.  Tet,  that  it  is  ^ 
peiformance  of  m  boy  thus  jouns,  is  not  oi^j 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  his  father,  but  bjr  Iba 
concunent  evidence  of  Mr.Le  Maitic^  lusasM^ 
date  in  the  church  of  Schwabach,  who  not  oni|r 
asserts  his  dahn  to  this  woik,  but  affiims^tiiat  fas 
heard  him  at  six  ] 
text  as  if  it 

that  the  frctisi  ^_, 

of  incredulity,  which  it  will  not  be  veiy  eai^^ta 
defend. 

This  copy  was^  however,  far  from  being  written 
with  the  neatness  which  hb  fiuher  demd ;  nor 
did  the  bookseller,  to  whom  it  was  oSbtedf  Bakn 
proposals  very  agreeable  to  the  expectations  oC 


the  young  transhUor  ;  but  after  having  exanuned 
the  performance  in  their  manner,  and  detmnined 
to  print  it  upon  conditkms  not  very  advantageous 
returned  itto  be  transcribed,  that  the  printers  mi^ 
not  be  embarrassed  with  a  copy  so  difficull  lo 
read. 

Barreticr  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  enl 
of  his  twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advaooea. 
in  his  studies,  notwithstanding  an  olMrtinale  tn-^^ 
mour  in  his  leA  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain,* 
and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  trooblesooM 
method  of  cure  ;  and  reading  over  his  perioral 
anocL  was  so  far  from  contenting  himself  with, 
barely  transcribing  it,  that  he  altered  the  greatest' 
port  of  the  notes,  new-modelled  thediasertationi^, 
and  augmented  the  book  to  twice  its  fonner  bulk.' 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  bestowed- 
upon  tbercvisol  of  tlie  book,  though  they  are  on*' 
nutely^  set  down  by  him  in  the  preface,  are  sq 
inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mentkitt 
them  ;  and  it  may  be  much  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  useful,  to  exhibit  the  short  account  whicb 
he  there  gives  of  the  method  by  which  he  enabled 
his  son  to  show  so  early  bow  easy  an  attainment 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  a  knowledge 
which  some  men  Fi>ond  their  lives  in  cultivating 
to  the  neglect  of  more  valuable  studies,  om 
v\  hich  thev  seem  to  regard  as  the  highest  poifec- 
tio:i  of  human  nature. 

What  applauses  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wasted 
in  a  scrupulous  attention  to  particular  accents  and 
etymologies,  may  appear,  says  his  father,  by  see- 
ing how  little  time  is  required  to  arrive  at  such  an 
eminence  in  these  studi(!«s  as  many  oven  of  these 
venerabli*  doctors  have  not  attained,  for  want  of 
rational  methods  and  regular  appUciition. 

Tliid  cen.sure  is  duubUess  just  upon  those  who 
spend  too  much  of  their  lives  upon  useless  nice- 
ties, or  who  appear  to  labour  without  making  any 
progress  ;  but  as  the  knowledge  of  iaiigiiagc-  is 
necessary,  and  a  minute  accurnry  sometimes  ti> 
quisite,  they  are  by  no  means  lo  :>e  blauif  d,  who, 
in  compliance  with  tiie  particular  bent  of  tlieir 
own  minds,  make  ihediiiicullies  of  dead  languages 
their  chief  study,  and  arrive  at  excellence  propoi^ 
tionate  to  tlieir  application,  since  it  was  to  the 
labour  of  such  men  that  his  son  was  indebted  for 
his  own  learning. 

The  first  languages  which  Barreticr  loaned 
were  the  French,  German,  and  Latin,  which  he 
was  taught  not  in  the  common  way  by  a  moiti* 
tude  of  acjfinitions,  rules,  and  exceptions,  whidi 
fatigue  the  attention  and  burden  the  niemoiy, 
without  any  ueic  proportionate  to  the  time  which 
they  require,  and  the  disgust  which  they  create; 
The  metliod  by  whkih  he  was  instructed  was  easy 
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aud  ezpoditioas,  atid  thereforo  pteaaiiicr.  He 
learnod  them  all  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost 
at  the  same  time,  by  conversing  in  them  indii^ 
ferently  with  hii  father. 

The' other  lanf^uagcs,  of  which  he  was  master, 
be  learned  by  a  mt^thod  yet  more  wicommon. 
The  only  book  which  ho  inado  use  of  was  the 
Bible,  which  his  f atlr.T  Idiii  before  him  in  the  lan- 
guairethathe  ihvin  propasod  to  learn,  accompanied 
with  a  translation,  bciii^  taught  by  degrees  the 
inflections  of  noun<  and  verbrf.  This  method, 
rays  his  father,  inado  tiu  Latin  more  fauii.iar  to 
him  in  his  fourth  year  than  any  other  languafrc. 

Whon  he  was  near  the  end  of  hi«  sixth  year, 
ho  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  on^rinal  lan;2uag(',  bosfinnini:  with  the  book 
of  Gen  'sis,  to  wliich  his  father  confined  him  for 
mx  months;  after  which  he  road  cursorily  over 
the  rest  of  the  historical  l>ooks,  in  wliich  he  found 
vory  tittle  difficulty,  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the'  study  of  the*  poetical  writer.^,  and  the  pro- 
phets, which  he  reod  over  so  oflen,  with  so  close 
an  attention  and  so  happy  a  memon%  Uiat  he 
oould  not  only  translate  tliem  without  u  .'iioment's 
hesitation  into  Latin  or  PVonch,  but  trim  with  the 
tame  facility  thf  tran.Mations  into  the  original  lan- 
guaire  in  his  tenth  year. 

Growing;  at  length  weary  of  bein;;  cojilined  to 
a  book  which  ho  could  almost  entirely  rop?at,  he 
dcviatofi  by  stealth  into  otJier  ftiidic!*,  and  as  his 
translation  of  Benjamin  is  a  suflicient  evidence, 
he  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds. 
in  hii  Iwdf.h  ijr'ir  I:?.  a:\i}'id  :ji>.--  part'cn'urly  to 
ihe  xtudyof  thr. /,j'  "/•.;,  and  councils  of  the  six 
first  centunes,  and  bo^an  to  make  a  ro<;ular  col* 
lection  of  their  canons.  Flo  read  every  author 
m  the  oHfrinal,  having  discovered  so  much  n^pli- 
genc<»  or  Ignorance  in  mo^t  trmslations,  that  he 
paid  no  rotjard  to  th^ir  authority. 

Thus  h'*  con liniit^d  bin  studies,  n-'itlior  dniwn 
asid';  by  ph*asures  nor  discouraged  by  dilficulties. 
Th7  cfeatost  obstacle  to  his  improvement  was 
w nut  of  books,  with  which  hh  narrow  fortune 
could  not  liberally  ;<upply  liini ;  so  that  he  was 
obiic'^d  to  borrow  the  arreatcst  part  of  those 
which  his  .studies  rcquirj  1,  and  to  return  them 
when  li'*  liad  roarl  t!i  mu,  without  hein^  able  to 
coisult  tliem  occasionallv.  or  to  recur  to  t!i nn 
when  his  ineJiiory  siioiid  l;»il  Irm. 

It  is  ohsonahle  t  sat  n-ifhrr  liis  dilli? 'iiv"\  un- 
intennittcd  as  it  wa«<,  imit  his  w;int  of  hook**,  a 
want  ^f  whicii  hr*  w.is  i;i  tli ;  hijhcst  drirre*'  H<"n- 
•ible,  over  produ..ed  ii  him  that  as|)'»rily,  which  a 
loDg  and  recluse  lift»,  wit  loit  nny  c.invruxta'u-.*  of 
diaqiiiet Iroouontly  ».rout»H.  1  le  was  ulwa\ s  uny, 
liTeiy  and  lacc^tious,  a  tempi-r  whi<'li  eoitrihuted 
llinch  to  reconini>'n<i  hisUarniur,  a  1 1  whie'i  some 
atfidonts  much  superior  in  ai.'>*  wo;!  \  eo'isnlt 
their  ease,  tii'^ii*  np  it.i!:t»;i,  ari-l  \h-'i:  iit-rest,  by 
et^yini!  from  him. 

In  the  year  173.';.  h*  p'i!>li-hod  .//  >»lrtrnio~ 
Jl'*m,  tV'  f  ,i('M,ji  llc'UfiilU  .'•*./>' I  I •■'•,  tid-'i-.tus 
^irUmo  ti*  n  ri  i  /I'c  ttii-n,  and  attained  stich  u  de- 
gree of  rep«itation,  that  not  oidy  tlie  public,  but 
pfi'ir^f^  trhoare  eo  nmonfy  th*  /at/  by  whom  mt»rit 
M  diitinguished,  bofvan  to  interest  themselves  in 
hw  f ucc'^ss,  for  ih**  samj  vear  th*?  king  of  Prus- 
uta,  who  had  h^ard  of  his  early  advances  in 
Iflermturo,  on  acronnt  of  a  hthiine  for  discover- 
tni;  the  lo-iijitude.  wliic'.i  had  boon  Kt?nt  to  the 
Royal  Soci-'ty  of  Horlin,  a.id  winch  was  trans- 
mitted afterwards  by  him  to  Pans  and  Ijondon, 
Mifafr^  to  tako  care  r>t'  bb  fortune,  having  re- 


ceived further  proofii  of  his  abilities  at  his  own 
court. 

Mr.  Barrctior,  bebig  promoted  to  the  cure  of 
tlic  church  of  Stetin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with 
his  son  thither  from  Schwabach,  through  Leip- 
sic  and  Berlin,  a  journey  very  agreeable  id  hif 
son,  as  it  would  furnish  hjm  with  new  opportu- 
nities of  improving  his  knowledge,  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  amons  men  of  letters.  For 
tliis  purpose  they  stayed  some  time  at  Leipsic, 
and  then  travelled  to  Hall,  where  young  Barretier 
so  distinguished  himself  in  his  conversation  with 
the  professors  of  the  university,  that  tliey  offered 
him  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy,  a  dignity 
corrcsponJcnt  to  tliat  of  master  of  arts  anx>ng 
us.  Barretier  drew  up  that  night  some  positionn 
in  philosophy,  and  the  mathematics,  which  he 
sent  immediately  to  the  press,  and  defended  tlie 
next  day  in  a  crowded  auditory,  with  so  much 
wit,  spirit,  presence  of  thought  and  strength  of 
reason,  that  the  whole  university  was  delighted 
and  amazed ;  he  was  then  admitted  to  his  degree^ 
ant  I  attended  by  the  whole  concourse  to  bis 
lodgings,  with  compliments  and  acclamations. 

His  7V<.'r:t  or  philosophical  positions,  which  he 
printed  in  co:npliinoe  with  the  practice  of  that 
university,  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  no  testimony  of  regard  was  wanting 
that  could  contribute  to  animate  him  in  his  pro- 
gress. 

Wh.'n  th'V  arrived  at  B-rlin,  th?  king  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  into  his  pr^isence,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  wiUi  his  conveisatioii,  tliat  he  ocnt 
for  him  almost  every  dav  during  liis  slay  at  Ber- 
Uii  ;  and  diverted  lumself  with  engaging  him  in 
conversations  upon  a  multitude  of  subjects,  and 
in  disputes  with I.-arntMl  iii;mi  ;  on  all  wliich  occa- 
sions he  acquitted  himself  so  iiappily,  tliat  the 
king  tbrined  tlie  highest  ideas  of  his  capacity,  and 
future  eminence.  And  thinking  iwrhaps'  with 
r.^ason,  that  active  life  was  the  noblest  sphere 
of  a  great  ccnius,  he  rccoiniiiond:*d  to  him  the 
study  of  modern  history,  the  customs  of  nations, 
and  those  parts  of  Irarniji^  tliat  are  of  us*^  ia 
puhlic  tninsactions  and  civil  employments,  decla^ 
rint;  that  such  ahiliti-  s  properly  cuhivatcd  might 
evalt  him.  in  tea  years,  to  h  r  the  gieat.'St  minister 
of  static  in  j'luinpe.  liirretier,  whether  we  at- 
trib'Jl*;  it  \:>  lus  mod. 'ration  or  intrxporience,  wa« 
not  dazzled  by  the  pmspeet  of  such  high  promotion, 
hut  answen'd,  t'nal  /•••  ;r-i  t  !o) -n'tc'i  jiltnied  icil-i 
s  •»>«  •/•  /I, I  /  7i/'.'/,  to  1  Mve  them  for  such  inoxlrica- 
hie  sladi•^^,  or  s.i<*h  huia>sing  lnligiies.  A  reso- 
lution so  Uiipleasi'iir  to  th.!  king,  that  his  fathej 
attributes  to  it  tlie  delay  of  those  favours  wliich 
they  had  hop"s  of  ree:'n\inL',  tli'  king  having,  as 
h'.  "ohservecl,  dttennined  to  employ  him  in  the 
tuijiistrv. 

If  is  iiot  i);i|>ossil>i'  that  p.it"rnal  alP-ctioii  might 
suiifjest  to  Mr.  BarretPT  som-;  t'.ilse  c(>nc4'ption.s 
of  the  king's  design  ;  for  h-;  infers  from  tlio  in- 
tro'luction  of  his  mm  to  I'.i  *  young  j>rinc:es,  and 
the  caresses  which  ho  rtc<'iv(Ml  from  them,  that 
the  king  intended  him  for  their  p:ecoplor,  a 
scheme,  says  he,  which  »o!ne  other  rofiolutioo 


happily  destroyed. 

\Yliatever  was    originally  intended,  and    by 
whatever  means  Uiese  intentions  were  frustrated. 


Barretier,  alter  having  b'H.-n  treat,  d  with  the  hiflb- 
est  regard  by  the  whoh?  royal  family,  was  dis- 
missed with'u  pres;Mit  of  two  hnriilred  i-rowns; 
and  his  fallier  insU'ad  of  being  lix.d  at  ^tctm, 
was  made  pastor  of  the  French  ehurch  at  IJall  j 


UMBy  Kttredj  BvF0 
tkeRmal  Sadtty 
br  the  Kioff  to  the  ■ 

•ppGoslioni 

flections  or  the  iwii—buim  of  Iw  i 

I  npoo  to  fff9  up  flis  ovD  n 
oftba  king^  lod  dneet  fab 

ibfecti  tbiit  hid  been 


He  eontifiiied  to  add  new  oetpikHiuM  to  fab 
leturamfif,  ood  to  ioenase  1m  repotelioo  bj  new 
pwHonDtnoeiL  tOL  in  tl»begpnniM  of  Mo  idne- 
to«nth  ^ear,  nis  health  began  to  £dEnie^  and  liia 
indupoflUion,  wfaich,  being  not  alamiiii||  or  Yio> 
lent,  was  perhaps  not  at  fint  aoflicwntir  re- 
garded, increased  br  slow  degrees  tbt  eighteen 
months,  during  whicn  he  spent  days  among  hb 
books,  and  neither  neglected  hb  stodies,  nokr  left 
hb  gayety,  till  hb  di^emper,  ten  days  bi^fore  hb 
death,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  Kmbs :  he 
then  prepared  Umseif  lor  hb  end,  without  fear  or 
emotion,  and  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1740^  re- 
signed has  soul  into  the  hands  of  hb  Saviour,  with 
ert^fidenee  and  iranquiUUy, 

In  the  Ma^taUu  fift  \  742,  ^ppeand  the  foUowitif^ 
Additional  Account  of  the  Lin  or  John 
Phiup  Baeeetier.* 

**  As  the  nature  of  our  Collections  requires 
that  our  accounts  of  remarkable  pemns  end 
transactions  should  be  early,  our  readers  must 
neccssarilv  pardon  us,  if  they  are  often  not  oom- 

Clete,  ana  allow  us  to  be  sumciently  studious  of 
mr  HBtiifaction,  if  we  correct  our  errors, 
and  sup{>ly  our  dofc^cts  from  subsequent  inteU 
lif{(*nc(*,  wIhtp  the  imporfance  of  the  snbject 
ifH'ritM  an  cxtrnortiinury  attention,  or  when  we 
liavf  liny  iirtuiliiir  <)i»p(»rtnnitic.'8  of  procuring  in- 
ri>rriiuti(Mi.  Tho  particiilarH  hi»rc  inserted  wo 
Uionj^lit  proper  to  annex  hy  way  of  note  to  the 
folio vvin^i  f>aHrtajrc'H,  quoted  from  the  MnjDfnzine 
for  Deei'Miber  I7'l(),  and  for  Febniary  1741." 

I*.  '5  UK  •'/.'  thr  «ijT  of  iiint  ijf.trs  hr  not  onlij  iras 
niii^li'- vf  f'lvr  I'liinutifi^f.i. 

I'Veneli,  wliieh  wan  the  na'ive  lan^nujie  of  his 
limtluT,  \vu«  that  whieli  he  h-arned  lirnt,  n»xe<l  by 
hviny  hi  (ieriiiany,  with  Honie  words  of  the  lun- 

ffiia^e  of  the  eonntr)'.  At\er  noine  time  his 
iitlier  took  rare  to  introduee  in  his  eonver.satioii 
\Nitli  him  Hoiii"  words  of  Latin,  in  Hiieh  a  mnnncr 
that  he  iiiiuht  dineover  the  meaning;  ol  thcMii  hv 
the  connexion  of  the  nentenee,  or  \\ui  oeca.^ion 
on  wliuh  they  were  usml,  without  disjMnerinjj 
that  lu'  tiad  any  intf-ntion  of  inslnutin^'  him,  or 
that  auv  new  attuinnient  was  proposed, 

Uy  t)iit  imtlHMl  of  eonvirnntion,  in  which 
new  Words  were  every  day  introduced,  his  car 
had  he«Mi  Momewhat  aeetifltouied  to  the  inflections  \ 
and  vuiiution.n  of  the  Latin  ton^nie,  he  hogan  to 
attempt  to  Hpi-ak  like  Imm  father,  and  was  in  a 
short  tune  drawn  on  hy  iinj>erceptihle  dejjn^cs  to 
speak  Latin,  inleniuxcil  with  other  lanKwages. 

Thus,  wIhmi  he  wan  hut  fouryoar*  old,  he  ppoke 
evwy  dav  Kn^uh  to  his  mother,  Latin  to  his  fa- 
thi^r,  and  Uijjh  Dutch  to  tho  maid,  without  anv 
urrplMity  to  hiiiw«-|f,  or  any  (H>ntii«on  of  one 
lan^uaKt)  with  another. 


thoH< 
it  both  in 

lowed  Of  ne 

of  Scbwabacii,  ai  tiy  booka  li^ 

si^ipij  mm,  he  utciaBed  oo  ms 

the  great  Rabbiaieal  BQrie,  pdi 

dam  in  ibar  toaH%  iolio^  179S^  ana  raad  tt  wgi 

that  aeenmcj  and  attcnaioo  which  aapeam  hj  thi 

aeooontof  itwiitlni  by  him  to  ha  mTomile^  II 

Le  Maitre,  inserted  m  the  beginniBg  of  the  Mlb 


Maitre,i 
vohmie  of  the  BSbbotheque  QennanK|Mu 

These  writen  were  read  by  him,  aa  odMr  TMUg 
penons  penise  romances  or  novels^oifdTMBa 
pnerib  desire  of  amusement;  lor  be  had  so  hub 
Teneration  for  them,  even  while  be  studied  thoa 
with  most  cagemen,  that  he  often  dbeited  Hi 
parents  with  recomiting  their  fables  and  chhrniaa 

P.  341.  In  Ma  txedfth  year  he  ofpHed  nrnnpa^ 
iiadarhi  to  the  duly  qt  tke  Fathers. 

Hb  iiaher  being  somewhat  uneasy  to  obaerm 
so  much  time  spent  by  him  on  Rabbinical  tiiflsi^ 
thought  it  neccssaiy  now  to  recall  him  to  thi 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  which  be  had  ol 
Ute  neglected,  but  to  which  he  returned  with  sa 
much  ardour,  that  in  a  short  time  be  waa  abbio 
read  Qreek  with  the  same  focility  aa  French  or 


♦  Tho  iNiuMffvii  rrfrrrvd  lo  In  ihe  prw«<iln|r  pjijea  arf 
prtiiiiMl  111  Ifolirt 


He  then  engac<Hl  in  the  nerasal  of  the  Gtctk 
fathcre,  and  councils  of  the  met  three  or  fiiar  cei^ 
turies:  and  undertook,  at  hb  lather'a  denn^to 
confiite  a  treatise  of  Samuel  Crellius,  in  wbd^ 
under  the  name  of  Artemonius,  he  hss  mdaa 
voured  to  substitute,  in  the  beginning  of  8t 
John's  gospel,  a  reading  difierent  from  that  whieh 
is  at  present  received,  and  less  favourabb  to  thi 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  oor  Saviour. 

This  task  waa  undertaken*  by  Barretter  with 
prcat  ardour,  and  prosecuted  by  him  with  suita- 
ble application,  for  he  not  only 'drew  up  a  formal 
confutation  of  Artemonius,  but  made  large  colleo 
tions  from  the  earliest  writers,  relating  to  the  fais- 
ton'  of  heresies  which  he  proposed  at  tirst  to  have 
published  as  preUminaries  to  his  book,  but,  find- 
ing the  introiiuction  grew  at  last  to  a  greater  bulk 
than  the  book  itself,  he  determined  to  publiah  it 
apart. 

While  he  was  engrossed  by  these  inquiries, ac- 
cident tlirew  a  pair  of  globes  into  hia  hands  ii 
October,  1731,  by  which  his  curiosity  was  •» 
much  exalte<],  that  he  laid  aside  his  Aitemonini^ 
and  applied  himself  to  geosrraphy  and  astronomy. 
In  tc!)  days  lie  was  able  to  solve  all  the  probbm 
in  the  do<!trine  of  the  jilobes,  and  had  attained 
ideas  so  clear  and  strons:  of  all  the  systems,  tt 
well  ancient  as  modern,  tliat  iie  began  to  thbkflf 
making  new  discoveries;  and  for  that  purpose 
layins  aside  for  a  time  all  scanhe-s  uito  antiquit>i 
he  employed  his  utmost  interest  lo  procure  hood 
of  astronomy  and  of  mathematics,  and  made  sack 
a  progress  in  three  or  four  months,  that  he  scesH 
CO  to  have  spent  his  whole  life  upon  that  stodjy; 


for  he  not  only  made  an  astrolabe,  and  drewW 
astronomical  tables,  but  invented  new  onethodnil 
calculation,  or  such  at  least  as  appeared  nevts 
him,  because  they  were  not  mentioned  m  thi 
l>ooks  which  he  had  then  an  opportunity  of  res^ 
inir,  and  it  is  a  suliieient  proof  botli  of  tlie  rapidi^ 
uf  liis  progress,  and  the  extent  of  Lis  %iows,  tbii 
in  threo  montlis  afu'r  his  first  sight  oft'  a  pair  of 
globe^  he  formed  schemes  for  finding  the  lon|h 
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iiid«),  which  he  nent,  in  Jan.  1735,  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  l/on<ion. 

His  scheme  hoing  rrcoinmended  to  the  Society 
by  the  Clueen,  was  consulcrod  by  them  with  a  de- 
ffree  of  attention  whirl),  perhaps,  would  not  have 
been  bestowed  upon  tlir*  attempt  of  a  mathema- 
tician so  young,  Imd  he  not  been  dirrnified  with  so 
iUustrious  a  patronace.  Rut  it  wa<4  soon  found, 
that  for  want  of  books  he  had  imagined  himself 
the  inventor  of  methods  aln*ady  in  common  use, 
and  that  he  proposr^d  no  means  of  discovering  the 
longitud",  but  such  as  had  been  already  tried  and 
found  i  isurticient  Such  will  be  very  frequently 
Ihc  fitc  of  those  whose  fortune  either  condemns 
them  to  study  without  the  necessary  assistance 
from  libraries,  or  who  in  too  much  haste  publish 
their  discoveries. 

This  attempt  exhibited,  however,  such  a  speci- 
m-'n  of  his  capacity  for  mathematical  learning, 
and  such  a  proof  of  an  earlv  proficiency,  that  tKo 
(loval  Soriety  of  Berlin  admitted  him  as  one  of 
their  members,  in  1735. 

P.  311.  Princnf  rrff)  are  cnmnionltf  the  iast, 

Barrctier  had  been  drstinsfuished  much  more 
early  by  the  Margravine  of  Anspach,  who,  in 
1738,  sent  for  his  father  and  mother  to  the  court, 
where  their  son^  whom  they  carried  with  them, 

S resented  her  with  a  letter  in  French,  and  ad- 
rosscd  another  in  Latin  to  tli"  voung  prince; 
who  afterwards,  in  1734,  grunt*  d  l-iin  the  pri^^- 
lege  of  borrowing  lK)okH  from  the  li!>ranea  ot  An- 
spach, together  with  an  annual  pension  of  tifiy 
florins,  which  he  enjoyed  for  four  years. 

In  this  place  it  may  not  bo  improper  to  recount 
some  honours  conferred  ujx)n  him,  which,  if  dis- 
tinctions are  to  be  rate<l  by  the  kuowlcflge  of 
those  who  bestow  them,  inav  be  considered  as 
more  valuable  than  those  which  he  received  from 
princes. 

In  June  1731,  he  was  initiated  in  the  university 
of  Altdorft,  and  nt  tho  end  of  tlio  year  1732,  the 
synod  of  the  refonned  churches,  held  at  Christian 
&lanc«  admitted  him  to  be  present  at  their  con- 
sultations, and  to  prcser\T  the  memory  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  transaction,  as  tlr*  reception  of  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  into  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
recorded  it  in  a  particular  article  of  the  acts  of 
the  synod. 

P.  341.  Ife  ir.it  loo  >nt^*i  p^^ttfe-l  irlih  rciencf 
^nd  quiet. 

Astronomy  was  always  Barretier*s  favourite 
study,  and  so  much  engrossed  his  thoughts,  that 
he  <td  not  willingly  converse  on  any  other  sub- 
joct;  nor  was  he  ao  well  j>leas^d  with  th«> civilities 
of  the  greatest  persons,  as  with  the  conversation 
of  the  mathcmatieia:i<».  An  astronomical  obser- 
vation was  suf!i<ieut  to  withhold  him  from  court, 
or  to  call  him  away  abruptly  from  the  most  illus- 
trious assembhes ;  nor  wa-i  there  any  hope  of  en- 
joying his  company  withoiit  iMvitinu  some  nrofes- 
nor  to  keep  him  in  t<«mp^r,  a!id  «'n2ago  him  in 
&«rarse ;  nor  was  it  nos.-»il)le,  without  this  expe^ 
dient,  t*>  prevail  upon  liim  to  sit  for  his  picture. 

P.  $42.  Ji:  Hah  he  confiive  t  hix  slufus. 

Mr.  Banetier  returned,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1735^  to  Hall,  where  he  continued  the  remaining 
port  of  bb  life,  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
pye  ■  more  partictilar  account 

At  his  settlement  in  the  university  he  deter- 
imiied  to  exert  his  privileges  as  master  of  arts,  and 
to  read  public  lectures  to  the  students ;  a  design 
frofn  which  his  father  could  not  dissuade  him, 
though  be  did  not  approve  it ;  so  certainly  do  ho- 


nours or  preferments,  too  soon  conferred.  Lnfatu. 
ate  the  greatest  capacities.  He  publif'liea  an  in- 
vitation to  three  lectures,  one  critical  on  the  book 
of  Job,  another  on  astronomy,  and  a  third  upon 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history.  But  of  this  em- 
ployment he  was  soon  made  weary  by  the  petu- 
lance of  his  auditors,  the  fatigue  which  it  occar 
sioned,  and  the  interruption  of  his  studies  which 
it  produced,  and  therefore,  in  a  fortnight,  he  de- 
sisted wholly  from  his  lectures,  and  never  after- 
wards resumed  them. 

He  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
almost  against  his  own  inclination,  which,  how- 
ever, he  conquered  so  far  as  to  become  a  regular 
attendant  on  the  lectures  on  that  science,  but 
spent  all  his  other  time  upon  difTcrent  studies. 

The  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Hall  was 
spent  upon  natuml  philosophy  and  mathematics; 
and  scarcely  any  author,  ancent  or  modern,  that 
has  treated  on  those  parts  of  learning  was  neglect- 
ed by  him,  nor  was  no  satisfied  with  the  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  discovered  by  others,  but 
made  new  ohscr\'ations,  and  drew  up  immense 
calculatioi.s  for  his  own  use. 

He  then  returned  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
l)egan  to  retouch  his  *'Accountof  Heresies,"  which 
he  had  begim  at  Schwabach :  on  this  occasion  ho 
read  the  primitive  writer.i  with  great  accur.icy, 
and  formed  a  priyecf  of  r-;:i;la*jng  the  chronology 
of  thos-.^  age;];  which  pri>.Vu'"d  a  "Chronological 
Dissertation  o!i  the  mi  -  >.i  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  from  St  Peter  to  .  "v  r,"  print»'d  in  Latin 
at  Utrecht,  1740. 

He  afterwards  was  wholly  absorb«'d  in  appli- 
cation to  polite  literature,  and  read  not  only  a 
multitude  of  writers  in  the  Greek  ami  Latin,  but 
in  the  Gennan,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  English, 
and  Arabic  languages,  and  in  th''  last  year  of  his 
Hfe  he  was  engrossed  by  the  Htiuiv  of  inscriptions, 
medals,  and  antiquitiesof all  nations. 

In  1737,  he  resumed  his  design  of  finding  a  cer- 
tain method  of  discovering  the  lonu'tude,  which 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  attained  by  exact  ob- 
servations of  the  declination  and  inclination  of  the 
needle,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
to  the  lloyal  Society  of  London,  at  the  same 
time,  an  account  of  has  schemes;  to  which  it  was 
first  answered  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  ap- 
peared the  same  with  oiic  which  Mr.  Whiston 
had  laid  before  them;  and  afterwards  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  his  method  was  but 
very  little  different  from  one  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  la  Croix,  and  which  was  inge- 
nious but  inefr»»ctnal. 

Mr.  Barrctier,  finding  his  invention  already  in 
the  possession  of  two  men  eminent  for  mathemati- 
cal knowledge,  desisted  from  all  inquiries  after 
the  longitude,  and  engaged  in  an  examination  of 
the  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  he  proposed  to 
free  from  their  present  obscurity,  by  deciphering 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  explaining  their  astronomy ; 
but  this  design  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 

P.  342.   ConfiJencr  an  /  tranfjniUiti}, 

Thus  died  Barrctier,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  ag^ 
having  given  a  proof  how  much  may  be  performed 
in  so  short  a  time  by  indefatigable  diligence.  He 
was  not  only  master  of  many  languages,  but  skill- 
ed almost  ill  every  science,  and  capable  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  every  profession  except  that 
of  physic,  fipom  which  he  had  bwn  discouraged  by 
remarking  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  those 
who  had  been  consulted  concerning  his  own  dis- 
orders. 


M4 


MORiy, 


HU  f earning,  however  vast,  tuid  not  Jept^s^ed 
or  o¥4(^rinirflonc!  J  his  n  at  if  ml  fftculticfl,  for  hm  ge- 
niua  aivi-ay^  apnenred  pn^doniriHLitt ;  and  whimlip 
!n  quirted  in  tit  the  various  onijiLons  of  the  i^tiUts 
of  all  agr?,  he  ren.«oiiecI  and  ckt«rnnii<?d  for  bijri- 
pelf,  having  n  tiiir^d  at  imc€  comprehensiTB  and 
delicate,  afrtiv*^  and  attc^ntive.  IXe  was  a  bio  to 
reason  with  tlie  metaphysicians  on  the  moist  ah- 
struAe  cjiieations,  of  to  t^rj liven  the  most  unpleae- 
in  g  s  u  bjccf  1^  by  the  jLray t'ty  c^f  hi^  fan  cy.  Lie  w  roto 
wirh  great  ele^nrx^  ii'nd  dignity  of  slyjc,  and  had 
the  pi  riilJnr  !"  hcity  of  rcadinW  and  Utility  in 
tvpry  1  W\n^  iliut  )ni  nndortocijt,  being  ikbie  witboui 
premc^dituitii:»D  to  translate  one  iRii^riage  into  ano- 
ther. Tie  wt*  no  imitator,  but  stnick  out  new 
tract  ft,  and  formcvi  onginal  Bystems.  lie  had  a 
quick nen;^  of  apprebenpion,  and  Gnnness  of  me- 
mory* which  cnabitu  him  to  read  with  inertnlible 
rapiditVf  a^>d  at  the  same  time  to  retain  whal  he 
read,  so  as  lo  be  able  to  mcsrhlji^t  an  J  apjrly  it* 
H«  turned  ovtr  vobimes  in  nn  m^ianl,  and  ae- 
Ipcted  vr^ha!  wa^  useftil  for  bis  x^tjrpose.  He  del- 
dom  made  citraeiJB,  extf  I't  of  bookr^  which  he 
could  not  pro^nre  ■vlion  tm  mmht  want  ibetn  a 
scconif  time,  being  filwayai  Hble  to  ftnd  in  any  au^ 
thor^  with  gfiiat  ejipedltiooT  wliat  he  bad  onc<? 
readt  He  read  ov^r,  m  one  winter,  twenty  vast 
foIioB ;  and  the  catalopuo  of  hooka  which  fie  bad 
borrowed,  eompnacd  fottj-one  pages  in  quajto, 


tbo  writing  dcrae^  and  the  tillcB  abrid^eit 
was  a  constant  reiider  <ti  littTarvjciuniidsv 

With  regard  lo  c&mmon  life  \w  b^d  aome  pe- 
cubariti^.  He  could  not  bcai  music,  ajid  if  bm 
was  i^ver  enmigcd  at  play  could  not  attend  1^  it 
He  neither  loved  wine  nor  entertjuntftent^  uof 
dancinf!,  nor  the  sports  of  the  field,  iior  tmeni. 
his  studies  with  any  otherr  divei^on  tlian  tbatdC 
wu Iking  and  conversation.  IJe  est  btilc  fl^ab, 
and  lived  almost  wholly  upon  milk,  Cea^  bread, 
fruits^  and  sweetmeats* 

He  had  gre^t  vivacity  in  hia  imaginalioin,  and 
ardom^  in  his  dedireSf  which  I  be  easv  method  of 
his  education  had  ne^-er  repressed  ^  he  theN&n 
et>n versed  amotig  ttjosc  who  had  gained  tPA  om- 
fidenc^  wnb  ^r^t  frei>dom,  hut  his  &TOOiUci 
were  not  nujiierous^  and  to  olhcfS  he  was  alwayt 
resen'od  and  si^^nt,  i^itljout  the  least  indinatiffli 
to  discover  hii  sentiments  of  die  play  btft  lesamxif. 
He  never  fij£i*d  Ids  choice  upon  anj  miplojmnil^ 
nor  conBned  hta  views  to  any  profeafiaoo,  bdaw 
desiroUH  of  nothing  bvit  knowlrdj^p,  aod  tmtirdy 
untainted  with  avarice  or  ajt^hiuon.  He  pr& 
served  himself  alway-'*  indepcjideiJt*  atid 
never  known  to  he  K^ilty  of  a  Be.  His  coi 
appJicatioti  to  learning  suppressed  thoae  paj  _ 
which  betrav  others  of  ma  aflc  to  irrei^ilahliea, 
and  excluded  all  those  temptations  to  which  mea 
are  exposed  hy  idlenaas  or  comixu»a  azoiiaeinenlL 


i 


MORIN* 


Lawn  MomxH  waa  bom  at  M  ana,  on  Iha  Hth 

of  July,  1635,  of  parenta  eminent  for  their  piety* 
He  was  the  eldeti  of  sixCocn  children,  a  lamily  to 
wbieb  tliieir  estiite  bore  no  proportion,  and  which, 
in  persons  leita  rosignt^d  to  Providence,  would 
have  caii^i't^l  fs;Tr^i  uoeasinrLiiia  and  Dn?detv. 

His  parents  omitted  notJiin^  in  his  ^^ucation, 
which  reti^on  leqiiin^a,  and  v^liich  their  fortune 
could  supply.  Botany  was  the  study  that  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  possession  of  his  inclina- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  bent  of  liis  genius  could  be 
discovered.  A  countrj'man,  who  supplied  the 
apothecaiies  of  the  place,  was  his  first  master, 
and  was  paid  by  him  for  his  instructions  with  the 
little  money  that  he  could  procure,  or  that  which 
was  given  him  to  buy  something  to  eat  after  din- 
ner. This  abstinence  and  generosity  discovered 
themselves  with  his  passion  for  botany,  and  the 
gratification  of  a  desire  indifiercnt  in  itself  was 
procured  by  the  exercise  of  two  virtues. 

He  was  soon  master  of  all  his  instructor's 
knowledge,  and  was  obliged  to  erdarffe  his  ac- 
quaintance with  plants,  by  observing  them  him- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mans.  Having 
finished  his  grammatical  studies,  be  was  sent  to 
learn  philosophy  at  Paris,  whither  he  travelled  on 
foot  like  a  student  in  botany,  and  was  careful  not 
to  lose  sucii  an  opportunity  of  improvement. 

When  his  course  of  philosophy  was  completed, 
be  was  determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the 
profession  of  physic,  and  from  that  time  engaged 


♦  Translated  from  an  eloge  by  Fontcnelle,  and  flrst 
pimed  in  thr>  Gmtlem.in'fi  Magazine  Tor  1711. 


in  a  cora«o  of  Uf*,  whSeh  waa  newt 
either  by  the  oafentation  of  a  philosopher^  or  (^ 
severity  of  an  anchoret ;  for  be  eoitfinod  htniMtf 
to  bread  and  wntor,  and  at  most  allowed  hinwdf 
no  indulgence  beyond  fruita.  By  tld^  method,  hi 
preeer^'cd  a  constant  treedom  and  serenity  of 
sp^nlH^  always  equally  proper  for  study  ;  fot  bk 
soul  har]  no  pretences  to  complain  of  b^ng  OHx- 
whelmed  with  matter. 

.  This  regimen,  cxtraordhiary  ns  it  wa*^  had 
many  advantages  ;  for  it  prescrvc-d  hb  health,  ai 
advantage  which  very  few  utiOicJentlv  regard  ;  ± 
gave  him  an  authority  to  preach  Jkt  and  al^ 
stinencQ  to  his  patient«  \  and  it  tnade  him  oA 
without  the  assistance  gf  fortune ;  nch,  not  fiw 
himself,  but  for  the  poor,  whi>  were  the  only  fet- 
sons  benefited  by  tnat  oilificial  aiHuencc,  wbd^ 
of  all  others,  is  most  flitiieidl  to  acc^uirc.  It  m 
easy  to  imagine,  that,  while  he  practised  in  tfcft 
midst  of  Paris  the  severe  tempenincc  of  a  benat, 
Paris  differed  no  otherwise,  «Tth  rtjjard  to  hin 
from  a  hermitage,  than  as  it  supplied  him  wKk 
books  and  the  conversation  of  U*flJi>ed  men* 

In  1662,  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  phriK. 
About  that  time  Dr.  Fagon*  Dr*  Lonsuct,  and  ft* 
Galois,  all  eminent  for  their  skill  in  bcttanj,  wnt 
employed  in  drawing  up  a  eataJopJe  of  th^  pliati 
in  the  Royal  Garden,  which  was  publisbLd  m 
1665j  under  the  namt^  of  Dr.  Vallol,  thcti  &fl 
physician  :  during  the  prosecution  c^T  this  wvdii 
Dr.  Morin  was  often  innsLilt^'d,  and  from  tlie$i 
conversations  it  was  tl^it  Dr*  Fa^on  concdvod  i 
particular  esteem  of  biin,  %  bicb  be  i^Mikja  fq«- 
tinu^d  to  retain. 


MOIUN. 


d4d 


After  haviiif  practised  ph3^c  some  yean^  he 
waa  admitted  Expectant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where 
be  was  regularly  to  ha\'e  been  made  Pcnaiooaiy 
phvnciaii  upon  the  first  vacancy  ;  but  mere  un- 
assisted merit  advances  slowlv,*  i^  what  is  not 
vcr)'  common,  it  advances  at  afl.  Morin  had  no 
aoquaintancu  with  the  arts  necessary  to  cany  on 
achsmes  of  preferment ;  tlie  moderation  of  his 
desires  preserved  iiini  from  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing them,  and  the  privacy  of  his  hfc  debarred  him 
from  any  opportunity. 

At  last,  however,  justice  was  dono  him  in  spite 
of  artifice  and  partiality  •  but  his  advancement 
added  nothing  to  his  conaition,  except  the  power 
of  more  extensive  charity  ;  lor  all  the  money 
which  ho  rocfivod  as  a  salar}-,  ho  put  into  the 
chest  of  th-i  hospital,  always,  as  he  imagined, 
without  bMn<r  observe<l.  Not  content  Tt-ith  fif?r\- 
ing  thii  poor  lo;-  nothing,  h?  paid  them  for  being 
8er\'ed. 

Hi.^  reputation  rose  so  high  in  Paris,  that  Made- 
rooisollc  de  Guise  was  desirous  to  make  him  her 
physician  ;  but  it  was  not  without  diiliculty  that 
lie  was  prevailed  upon  l)y  his  friend,  Dr.  Dodart, 
to  accept  tlie  place.  He  was  by  tliis  new  ad- 
vancement laid  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
chariot,  an  equipage  very  unsuitable  to  his  tcm- 
p.^r ;  but  whib  he  complied  with  those  exterior 
appearances  which  the  public  had  a  ricjlit  to  de- 
mand from  him,  he  remitted  nothing  of  bis  former 
aiisteritv  in  the  more  private  and  essential  parts 
of  his  fif^  which  he  had  always  the  power  of 
remilating  accordins;  to  his  own  disposition. 

In  two  vears  and  a  half  the  Princess  fell  sick, 
and  was  despaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great 
master  of  projrnostics.  At  the  time  when  she 
thought  herself  i.i  no  danger,  he  pronounced  hor 
death  inevitable  ;  a  declaration  to  the  highest  de- 
fgrcQ  disagreeable,  but  which  was  made  more  easy 
to  him  than  to  anv  other  by  his  piety  and  artless 
nimplicity.  Nor  (lid  his  sincerity  produce  any  ill 
consixjucncesto  himself;  for  the  Fnnccss,  aftected 
bv  his  zeal,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger,  gave  it 
him  a<^  the  last  pledge  of  her  afTection,  and  re- 
warded him  still  more  to  his  satisfaction,  by  pre- 
paring for  death  with  a  true  christian  piety.  She 
l<?ft  hiin  by  will  a  yearly  pension  (»f  two  tfioiisand 
livrcs,  which  was  alwaVs  rogidariy  paid  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  l^rincess  deoa,  but  he  freed 
himself  from  the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and 
rrtired  to  St.  Victor  without  a  servant ;  having, 
however,  augmented  his  daily  allowance  with  a 
little  rice  boiled  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  be- 
ing ambitious  on  his  account,  procured  him,  at 
the  restoration  of  the  academy  in  1699,  to  be 
nofoinated  associate  botanist ;  not  knowing,  what 
be  would  doubtless  have  been  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  of,  that  he  introduced  into  that  assem- 
Uv  the  man  that  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  place 
Of  Pensionary. 

Dr.  Morin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  his  hands 
the  labour  of  adapting  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  condition,  but  always  found  himself  naturally 
adapted  to  them.  He  had,  therefore,  no  dtflliculty 
in  being  constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  acade- 
niy,  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  places,  while 
he  had  strength  enough  to  support  the  journey. 
But  his  regimen  was  not  equally  eflectuol  to  pro- 
dace  vigour  as  to  prevent  di8temp«?r8 ;  and  being 
64  years  old  at  his  admission,  he  could  not  con- 
tinue his  assiduity  more  than  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Dodart,  whom  fie  aneeeeM  in  1 707. 
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^Vhen  Mr.  Toumefort  went  to  pursue  hts  bo- 
tanical inquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  desired  Dr. 
Morin  to  supply  his  place  of  Demonstrator  of  iho 
Plants  in  the  Royal  Garden,  and  rewarded  hnn 
for  the  trouble,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  new  plant 
which  he  brought  from  the  east,  by  tlie  na:nc  ot 
Moniut  Orivitaiis,  as  he  named  others  the  Dodar^ 
to,  tiie  Fafcomie,  the  Bu^nonne,  the  Phdipte.  I'liese 
are  compliments  proper  to  be  made  by  the  bo- 
tanists, not  only  to  those  of  tlieir  own  rank,  but 
to  the  greatest  persons ;  for  a  plant  ia  a  noomi- 
ment  of  a  more  durable  nature  than  a  medal  or 
an  obelisk ;  and  y<;t,  as  a  proof  that  even  these 
I  vehicles  are  not  always  sufficient  to  transmit  to 
futurity  the  name  conjoined  with  tliem,  the  .Yjco- 
i  ana  is  now  scarcely  known  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Morin,  advancing  far  in  age,  was  now 
forced  to  take  a  senant,  and,  what  was  yet  a 
more  essential  alteration,  prevailed  upon  himsell 
to  take  an  ounce  of  wine  a  day,  which  he  mea- 
sured with  the  same  exactness  as  a  medicine  bor- 
dering up<m  poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same  time 
all  his  practice  in  the  city,  and  confined  it  to  th« 
poor  or  his  neighbourhood,  and  his  visits  to  tha 
Hotel  Dieu  ;  but  his  weakness  increasing,  he  waa 
forced  to  increase  his  quantity  of  wine,  which  yet 
lie  always  continued  to  adjust  by  weight* 

At  78,  his  legs  could  carry  hi'm  no  longer,  and 
he  scarcely  let1t  his  bed ;  but  his  intellects  con 
tinned  unimpaired,  except  in  the  last  six  months 
of  his  life.  He  expired,  or  to  use  a  more  proper 
term,  went  out,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1714.  at  the 
age  of  90  years,  without  any  distemper,  ana  mere- 
ly for  want  of  strength,  having  enjoyed  by  the 
benefit  of  his  regimen  i\  long  nnd  healthy  life,  and 
a  gentle  and  easv  death. 

This  extraordinary  regimen  was  but  part  of 
the  daily  regulation  of  his  life,  of  which  all  tLe 
office .  were  carried  rn  with  a  regularity  and  ex- 
actncss  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  {rfano- 
tar>'  motions. 

He  went  to  bed  at  seven,  and  rose  at  two> 
throughout  the  year.  Ho  spent  in  the  morning 
three  hours  at  his  devotions,  and  went  to  the  Ho- 
tel Dieu  in  the  summer  between  five  and  six,  and 
in  the  winter  between  six  and  seven,  hearing  mass 
for  the  most  part  at  Notre  Dame.  After  nis  rs- 
turn  he  read  the  holy  scripture,  dined  at  eleven, 
and  when  it  was  fair  weatner  walked  till  two  in 
Uie  i-oyal  garden,  where  he  examined  the  new 
plants,  and  gratiHed  his  earliest  and  strongest 
pas<«ion.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  H 
he  had  no  poor  to  vsit,  he  shut  himself  ^^^^ 
read  books  of  hterature  or  physic,  but  chiefljr 


phvsic,  .13  the  dutv  of  his  pVofi?ssion  required, 
Tliis  likewise  was'lhc  time  he  received  visits,  if 
any  were  paid  hini.  He  often  used  this  expre^ 
sion,  "  Those  that  come  to  see  me,  do  mo  bondurj 
those  that  stay  away,  do  me  a  favour."  It  M  easy 
to  conceive  that  a  man  of  this  t^mipcr  was  not 
crowded  with  salutations:  there  was  only  now 
and  then  an  Antony  that  would  pay  Paul  a  visit 


♦  The  rrarticc  of  Dr.  Morin  is  forbMden,  I  befleva, 
by  every  writer  thai  has  left  nile«  for  the  pres«r*Bilon  of 
health,  ami  y  Ulrectly  opposite  to  that  of  Conaro.  who 
by  his  reaimon  rep  ilre'l  a  broken  conirtif  tion.  and  pro 
irarted  hH  life,  wliboui  any  palnf.il  lirirmUlea,  or  nnj 
decay  of  hln  intellectual  abilities,  lo  more  than  a  huoili-^ 
yeara ;  it  is  p.nerariy  agreed,  that  as  T»«n  •*«^j'n«.  » 
yars,  they  oii^ht  to  take  lighter  •'"•««"  »"^*r""f' ,, '-.Z 
qiianiitivB  ;  and  reaaon  aeenni  easily  »•  "•^frJci^LS 
the  concoctlvcpowert grow  waakar, iktj ©af hi» Ja«»«r 
itM.^Orig.  Edit. 
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BOSMAir. 


Amniw  MB  pipen  wms  fbtnid  «  Gndi  and 
Latin  lodex  to  Hippocrates,  more  oopbos  and  el- 
ect thiol  that  of  Fmi,  which  he  had  finiahed  only 
a  year  before  his  death.  Such  a  woik  required 
tlie  nwiduity  and  patience  of  a  hermit.* 

There  is  likewise  a  journal  of  the  weather,  kept 
without  interruption,  for  more  than  forty  years,  m 
which  he  has  accurately  set  down  the  state  of 
the  harometer  and  thermometer,  the  diyneas  and 
moisture  of  the  air,  the  Tariationa  of  the  wind  in 
tfa(S  course  of  the  day,  the  rain*  the  thnnden,  and 


e^en  the  aoddai  slonns,  in  a  fby  ^»«. 
and  concise  method,  which  exhibita,  in  littks 
a  great  train  of  diStfent  obserrationa. 
numbers  of  such  remarks  had  escaped  a  i 
uniform  in  his  life,  and  whose  attbOtioD  I 
eiteoded  to  common  objects ! 

All  the  estate  which  he  left  ia  a 
medals,  another  of  betfaa,  and  a  libraiy 
two  thousand  crowns;  which  make  it 
that  he  spent  mneh  more         '^      «^^ 
bis  body. 


What 


«t 


BURMAN.t 


P»Tts  BuAMAH  waa  bora  at  Utrecht,  on  the 
I6ch  day  of  June^  166S.  The  femily  from  which 
he  desoended  has  for  several  generations  produced 
mtn  of  great  eminence  for  piety  and  learning; 
and  Ins  lather,  who  was  professor  of  divinity  m 
tfaHt  university,  and  pastor  of  the  city  of  Utrecht, 
waa  equaHv  celebrated  for  the  strictness  of  his 
life,  the  efficacy  and  orthodoxy  of  his  sennons, 
ana  the  learning  and  perspicuity  of  his  academi- 
cal lectures. 

From  the  as;48tancc  and  iustmction  which  such 
a&thcrwould  doubtless  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  genius  of  this  son  not  to  have  omitted,  he 
was  unhappily  cut  off  at  eleven  years  of  age,  facing 
at  that  time  by  his  father's  death  thrown  entirely 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  by  whose  diligence, 
piety,  and  prudence,  his  education  was  so  regu- 
latecl,  that  he  had  scarcely  any  reason  but  nUal 
tenderness  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  Hcnt  to  the  public 
school  of  Utrecht  to  be  inatnicted  i:i  the  learned 
laneuo^os;  and  it  will  convey  no  common  idea 
of  liis  capacity  and  induFtry  to  relate,  that  he  had 
passed  through  tlie  clasr^es,  aii<l  was  admitted 
mto  the  university  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  in 
the  first  part  of  his  studies  i^  so  stupendous,  that 
though  it  is  attested  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Ostcrdyke, 
of  whom  it  cannot  be  reasonably  suspected  lliat 
he  is  himself  deceived,  or  that  In;  can  desire  to  de- 
ceive others,  it  must  he  allowcid  far  to  exceed  the 
liniitsof  probability,  if  it  be  considenxl,  with  re- 
gard to  the  methods  of  education  practised  in  our 
country,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  highest 
genius,  and  most  comprehensive  capacity,  to  be 
entangled  for  ten  years,  in  those  thorny  jwithj?  of 
literature,  which  Burroan  is  represented  to  have 
passed  in  less  than  two;  and  wc  must  doubtlcHs 
confess  the  most  skilful  of  our  masterfi  much  ex- 
celled by  the  address  of  the  Dutch  teachcns  or 
the  abdities  of  our  greatest  8<:holars  far  surpassed 
by  those  of  Burman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibiUty,  it  is 
necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to  in- 
quiry, and  that  it  be  discovered  what  proficiencv 


Itii 


♦  This  if  an  Insinnce  of  ihf.  disposition  generally  found 
(fi  writers  of  lives,  to  exalt  every  commoti  occurrence  and 
aciiuo  Into  wonder.  Are  not  indexes  daily  written  by 
men  who  neither  receive  nor  expect  sny  loud  applauses 
for  (heir  labours  i—OnY  Ed  L 

i  First  primed  in  the  OenilemHn's  Ma^asine  for  1741. 


froma  atudant 
into  a  Dnteh  — ' ' 


in  literature  is  ex] 

ingtolie 

to  DO  observed  that  m  the  unnr( 

countries,  they  have  profcssora  of  phflolagy,  «r 

humanity,  whose  employineol  is  to  inatract  tfw 

younger  classes  in  grammar^  rhetoric,  and  In- 

guages ;  nor  do  they  engage  m  the  atody  oT  pM> 

losophy,  till  they  have  pasMd  through  a  eovnati 

philoUi^pcal  lectures  and  exercises,  to  wIbcIl  k 

somb  iNacee,  two  years  are  commoofy  allottea. 

The  Ejiglish  scheme  of  education,  wlucfa  wHh 
regard  to  academical  studies  is  more  rigoroo^  and 
sets  literary  honours  at  a  higher  piioe  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  exacts  from  the  yooth,  wha 
are  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a  dcpoe  ofphUoiai^ 
cal  knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  them  for  la^ 
turcs  in  philosophv.  which  ore  read  to  them  k 
Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  fai  other 
studies  without  assistance ;  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, that  Burman,  at  his  entrance*  into  tht 
universitv,  had  no  such  skill  in  languages,  nor 
sucli  ability  of  composition,  as  arc  frequently  to 
ho  ni't  witli  in  the  tiinher  classes  of  an  Englvril 
school ;  nor  was  p«Thap.s  more  than  moderstclj 
skilled  in  Latin,  and  taught  tlie  first  rudiments  oi 
Greek. 

In  the  universitv  he  was  committed  to  the  can 
of  the  learned  Unevius,  whose  regard  for  kai 
father  inclined  him  to  superintend  his  studies  with 
more  than  common  attention,  which  waa  soon 
confirmed  and  increased  bv  his  discoveries  of  tha 
genius  of  his  pupil,  and  Ills  obser\'ation  of  Im 
diligence. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  contributed  en^ 
nrntly  to  quality  Gnevius  for  an  instructor  of 
youth,  was  the  sacacity  by  wliich  he  readQy  di^ 
covere<l  the  predominant  faculty  of  each  puA 
and  the  peculiar  designation  by  which  nature  had 
aUotted  him  to  any  species  ot  literature,  and  bf 
which  he  was  soon  able  to  delcrmino,  tiiat  Bo^ 
man  was  remarkably  adapted  to  classical  studie^ 
and  predict  the  ^at  auvancefi  that  he  wooN 
make,  by  indiistnously  pursuing  the  direction flf 
his  genius. 

Animated  by  the  encouraoement  of  a  tutor  at 
celebrated,  he  continued  the  vigour  of  his  anplka* 
tion,  and,  for  several  years,  not  only  attenoed  dia 
lectures  of  Gnevius,  but  made  use  of  every  olfaff 
opportunity  of  improvement,  with  such  diugenci 
as  might  justly  be  expected  to  produce  an  uncoi* 
mon  proneiency. 

Having  thus  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  da^ 
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irictl  kocywIedgMo  qvaSh  faun  fbr  bqoiriei  into 
other  sciences,  he  applied  himself  to  the  stady  of 
the  faiw,  snd  pablished  a  dissertation.  **  De  Vice- 
mmh  Hereditatum,**  which  he  publicly  defended, 
under  the  professor  Van  Muyden.  with  such  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  as  procured  him  great  ap- 
plause. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  conversation  of  other 
men  of  learning  might  be  of  use  towards  his  far- 
tiier  improvement,  and  rightly  fudging  that  no- 
tions formed  m  any  single  seminary  are  for  the 
greatest  part  contracted  and  partial ;  he  went  to 
Leyden,  where  he  studied  philosophy  for  a  year, 
under  M.  do  Voider,  whose  celebnty  was  so  ^reat, 
that  the  schools  assigned  to  the  sciences,  which  it 
was  his  province  to  teach,  were  not  sufficient, 
though  very  spacious,  to  contain  the  audience 
that  crowd^  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  engrossed 
^  pliilosophical  disquisitions,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  studies  in  which  he  was  more  early  engaged, 
and  to  which  he  was  perhaps  by  naturol)etter 
adapted ;  for  he  attenderl  at  the  same  time  Ryo- 
lnas*s  explanations  of  Tadtua,  and  James  Oro- 
novius's  lectures  on  the  Greek  writers,  and  has 
often  been  heard  to  acknowledge^  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  them. 
Having  thus  passed  a  year  at  Leyden  with 
great  advantag«2  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once 
more  applied  nimself  to  philological  studies,  by 
Ae  assistance  of  Qrsvius,  whose  early  hopes  of 
his  genius  were  now  raised  to  a  full  confidence  of 
that  excellence,  at  which  he  afterwards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  March,  1683^  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws ;  on  which  occasion  ho  published 
a  learned  dissertation,  "De  Transaction ibus," 
and  defended  it  with  his  usual  eloquence,  learning, 
and  success. 

The  attainment  of  this  honour  was  far  from 
having  upon  Burman  that  effect  which  has  been 
too  often  observed  to  be  produced  in  others,  who, 
having  in  their  own  opinion  no  higher  object  of 
ambition,  have  rclapiuKi  into  idleness  and  security, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  Uzy  enjoy-  I 
nent  of  their  academical  dignities.  Bumian  as- 
pired to  farther  improvements,  and,  not  satis^ed 
with  the  opportunities  of  literary  conversation 
which  Utrecht  afforded,  travelled  into  Swirzer- 
land  and  Germany,  where  be  gained  an  increase 
both  of  fame  and'leamini^. 

At  his  return  from  this  excursion,  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  several 
causes  with  such  reputation,  as  mi^^ht  be  hoped 
faj  a  man  who  had  joined  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  law,  the  embelhslimenU  of  polite  literature, 
and  the  strict  ratiocination  of  true  philosophy, 
and  who  was  able  to  employ  on  eveiy  occasion 
tho  graces  of  eloquence  and' the  power  of  argu- 
nentalion. 

While  Burman  was  hastening  to  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  those  nchcs 
and  honours  wliicli  always  follow  it,  ho  was  sum- 
aioned  in  1691,  by  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht,  to 
imdortake  the  cliar^ie  of  collector  of  the  tenths, 
as  oifice  in  that  place  of  great  honour,  and  which 
ha  accepted  therefore  as  a  proof  of  their  conti- 
denee  and  esteem. 

While  he  was  cngaeod  in  this  employment,  he 
inarned  Kvo  Clotlorboke,  a  voting  lady  of  a  good 
family,  and  uncomnion  genius  and  beauty,  by 
whom  he  liad  ten  children,  of  which  eight  died 
young :  and  only  two  sons,  Francis  and  Cmm*''' 


lived  to  oooacJe  thair  mother  lor  their  fiithtc^a 
death. 

Neither  public  busmess  nor  domestic  carva 
detained  Burman  from  the  proseaition  of  his  lit^ 
raiy  inquuies;  by  which  he  so  much  endesivd 
hioQself  to  Gnevius.  that  he  was  reconmiended  by 
him  to  the  regard  of  the  university  of  Utrecht, 
and  accordmglv,  in  1696,  was  chosen  pr^essor  ol 
eloquence  and  mstory,  to  whicii  was  ndded,  afUi 
some  time,  the  pmfessorship  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, ana  af>erwards  that  of  pohtics ;  f^u  '.-arioua 
did  they  conceive  his  abilities,  and  so  eitenaiva 
his  knowledge. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  province,  ha 
pronounced  an  oration  upon  eloquence  and 
poetry. 

Having  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  learning,  he  arose,  in  a  sIkmI  time, 
to  a  high  reputation,  of  which  the  great  number 
of  his  auditors  was  a  sufficient  prow,  and  which 
the  proficiifnrv  of  his  pupils  showed  not  to  be  ai> 
cidental .)    i  ideserveJ. 

In  171  i  ha  formed  a  resolution  of  visiting  Pi^ 
lis,  not  o;ily  for  the  sake  of  conferring  in  parson, 
upon  Quodtions  of  literature,  with  the  learoea 
men  of^  that  place,  and  of  sratifyiri^  his  cunosi^ 
Mrith  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of^those  writers 
whose  works '  ho  admired,  but  with  a  view  mora 
important,  of  \isiting  tlie  libraries,  and  making 
thoso  inquiries  wiiich  might  be  of  advantage  to 
his  darling  study. 

The  vacation  of  the  universitv  allowed  him  to 
stay  at  Pans  hut  six  weeks,  which  he  empluvod 
with  so  much  dexterity  and  industry,  that  he  had 
searched  the  principal  hbraries,  collated  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  and  printed  copies,  and 
brought  back  a  great  treasure  of  curious  obaierva* 
tions. 

In  this  visit  to  Pans  ho  contracted  an  ao> 
quaintance,  among  other  learned  men,  with  the 
celebrated  Father  Moatfaucon  ;  with  whom  ho 
conversed,  at  his  first  interview,  wiih  no  other 
character  but  that  of  a  traveller  ;  but  their  dia- 
I  course  turning  upon  ancient  learning,  the  stran- 
ger soon  gave  such  proofs  of  his  attainments,  that 
Alontfaucon  declared  him  a  very  uncommon  tra* 
veller,  and  confessed  his  curiosity  to  know  his 
name  ;  which  he  no  sooner  heard,  than  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  embracing  him  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  seen 
the  man  whose  productions  of  various  kinds  ha 
had  so  often  praised  ;  and,  as  a  real  proof  of  his 
regard,  ofijni^  not  only  to  procurd  him  an  imm&< 
diate  admission  to  all  the  libraries  of  Paris,  but  to 
those  in  remoter  provinces,  which  are  not  gene* 
rally  open  to  strangers,  and  undertook  to  ease  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  by  procuring  hiui  enter* 
tainment  in  all  the  monasteries  of  his  order. 

This  favour  Burman  was  hindered  f.om 
accepting,  by  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Utreclit  at  the  usual  time  of  boginnijg  a  new 
course  of  lectures,  to  wliich  there  was  always  so 
great  a  concourse  of  students,  as  much  incroaserl 
the  dignity  and  fame  of  the  university  in  which 
he  taught. 

He  had  already  extende<L  to  distant  parts,  his 
reputation  for  knowledge  oi  ancient  history,  by  a 
treatise  "do  Vectigahbue  Populi  Rornani,*'  o:\ 
the  revenues  of  the  Romans  ;  and  for  his  skill  i.i 
Groek  learning,  and  in  antitnt  coins,  by  a  tract 
called  "Jupiter  Fulguralor ;"  an<l  alter  his  re- 
turn from  1- aris,  he  published  "  Phasdius,"  first 
with  th«»  notes  of  v.irious  commentators,  and  atiar* 
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waidk  with  Ida  oirn.  Fe  mintfld  maj  poeniiu 
niadv  rnmny  oritioi^  iipon  aifi&rent  subject  «nd 
procured  .^n  hnprcsnon  of  the  epiatbt  of  Godius 
and  Staunviiis. 

While  he  was  thus  empioyed,  the  proftssoti- 
dnps  of  \aatoTj,  eloquence,  and  the  Grreek  l«ii> 
goage,  became  vacant  at  Leyden,  by  die  death 
of  Fmrbomua,  which  Biirroan*8  reputation  incited 
the  cUratnra  of  the  univorsity  to  offer  him  upon 
verr  gonerons  tenns,  and  which  after  aoiBe  atni^ 
ffUjp  with  his  fondnees  for  his  natiro  vUPh  ^ 
niendfl  and  bin  cdleagues,  he  was  preTailed  oo 
to  accept,  finding  the  solicitations  ifom  Leyden 
warm  aud  urgent,  and  his  friends  at  Utrocht, 
though  unwilling  to  hi  deprived  of  him,  yet  not 
xealoiis  onou^  for  the  honour  and  advantajge  of 
their  univerBity,  to  endeavour  to  detain  him  by 
great  liberality. 

At  his  en^jrance  upon  this  new  professoiship^  I 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1715,  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  upon  the  duty  and  office  of  a 
professor  of  polite  literature ;  ^  Oe  publki  hu- 
manioiis  DiscqiUrae  professoris  proprio  officio  et 
munoro;"  and  showed,  bv  the  usefulness  and  pefw 
vpicuily  of  his  lectures,  that  he  was  not  confined 
to  speonlatiTe  notions  on  that  subject,  having  a 
i^iy  happy  method  of  accommodating  1^  in- 
structions to  the  different  abilities  and  attainments 
of  Ids  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  suffer  the  public  duties  of  this  sta- 
tion to  hinder  him  from  promoting  learning  by  la- 
bours of  a  different  kind ;  for  besides  many  poems 
and  oratious  which  he  recited  on  diffinent  occa^ 
sions,  he  wrote  sevorml  pre&ces  to  the  works  of 
Others,  and  pubNjhed  many  uscfid  editions  of  the 
bast  Latin  writers,  with  large  ooUeetioiis  of  notes 
from  various  commentators. 

He  wzB  twice  rector,  or  chief  ^vemor  of  the 
university,  and  dischaivcd  that  important  office 
with  oqaal  equity  ana  ability,  and  gained  by  his 
conduct  in  every  station  so  much  estocm,  that 
when  the  professorship  of  history  of  the  United 
Provinces  Dccanie  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on 
him,  as  an  addition  to  liis  honours  and  revenues, 
which  he  rniffht  justly  claim  ;  and  allcmvardfl,  as 
a  proof  of  the  contimiunco  of  their  rccard,  and 
a  testimony  that  his  reputation  was  still  increa»- 
in?,  they  made  him  chief  librarian,  an  office 
which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  him,  as  it 
uriitwi  his  hnsines.^  with  his  pleasure,  aad  jravc 
hi;n  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of  super- 
int'^ridirijr  the  librar}',  and  carrying  on  hi^  studies. 

Sn«:h  was  th«»  course  of  his  life,  till,  in  his  old 
ago,  leavinir  off"his  practice  of  walking  and  other 
exercises,  he  l>e>!an  to  be  afilicted  with  the  scurvy, 
whi  :h  dihcovered  itself  by  very  tormenting  synifV 
tom^  of  various  kinds  ;  'sometimes  disturbing  his 
h?ad  with  vertiirot^s,  sometimes  causing  faintncss 
in  his  limhs,  and  sometimes  attacking;  his  legs  with 
anguish  so  excruciating  that  all  his  vigour  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  power  of  walking  entirely  taken 
away,  till  at  lenstlrhis  Icll  foot  became  motionless. 
The  violence  of  his  pain  produced  irregular  fevers, 
deprived  him  of  rest,  and  entirely  debilitated  his 
whole  train '. 

This  tormenting  disease  he  bore,  though  not 
witliout  some  degree  of  impatience,  yet  without 
any  unbecoming  or  irrational  despondency,  and 
applied  himself  m  the  intermission  of  his  pains  to 
seek  for  comfort  in  the  duties  of  religioa 

"NVhile  he  lay  in  this  state  of  misery  he  received 


•r  iw  noMrtionrf  two  «r  hv 
mndsoo^  udJk  mtakMiw  of  tk«  King  d 
France^  fibmij,-  piawotcd  to  him  by  tbe  com 
mand  of  theluof  faimsdC  and  «zprmed  sont 
satisfiuiionoiiaOtbefeoocasionsi  but  aooo  di* 
verted  his  thou|(lits  to  the  more  important  oob> 
sideimtion  of  ms  eternal  state,  into  which  hi 
pasMd  on  the  Slst  of  Much,  1741,m  tbs  73d  jmr 
of  his  agew 

He  was  a  man  of  modente  statmie^  of  gmft 
strength  and  activit|f,  which  he  preoerrod  by  Imb* 
perate  cfiet,  without  medical  esactnoHy  ud  bf , 
aUotting  propoftioBi  of  his  tiroe  to  rrUiitian  and 
amusement,  not  suflenng  his  studies  lo  edwmC 
his  strength,  but  reUevmg  them  bj  fraqnaot  mto- 
a  practice  conastent  with  die  most  a* 
"genoe^  and  which  he  that  omits  v3l 
at  last,  that  tune  may  be  kist,liko  money,  by 
unseasonable  avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  reUiation  be  wns  gay,  tod 
sometimes  gave  way  ao  far  to  his  tomnai^  naliK 
rallv  satirical,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  9- 
will  of  those  who  had  been  unlbrtaMtely  tfaasdip 
jecls  of  his  mirth  ;  bat  enemies  so  pnyroked  hA 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  regard  or  to  poei(y  ^  fin 
he  was  fiery^  but  not  malicious,  disdained  dusuMi* 
latioo,  and  m  his  gay  or  serious  houn  pwasiref 
a  settled  detestation  of  falsehood.  8o  that  h$ 
was  an  open  and  undisguised  fiiendor  cnoagr^ 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  artiffoes  of  flaltm^ 
ers,  but  so  judicious  in  the  choice  of  fineodsi  aei 
so  constant  in  his  affection  to  then^  that  thoai 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  &miliaiiw  iq  Us 
vouth,  had  for  the  greatest  part  hia  ooaDdcnceii 
his  old  mffc 

His  abilities,  which  would  probably  hsto  sa^- 
bled  him  to  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  leana& 
were  chiefly  emfdoyed,  as  his  station  reqan^ 
on  polite  literature,  in  which  ho  anired  at  toy 
uncommon  knowledge,  which,  however,  appears 
rather  from  judicious  compilations  than  onmal 
productions.  His  style  is  lively  and  masouiM^ 
nut  not  without  harshness  and  constraint,  nor 
perhaps,  always  polished  to  that  purity  which 
some  writers  have  attained.  Ho  was  at  least 
instnimental  to  the  instruction  of  mankind  by 
the  publication  of  many  vaUiablo  pcHbrmances, 
which  lay  nej»lected  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
learned  world  ;  and,  if  reputation  be  estimated 
by  usefulness  he  may  claim  a  higlier  degree  b 
the  ranks  of  h'jirning  than  some  others  of  hap 
pier  eloculion,or  more  vigorous  imagination. 

The  malice  or  suspictou  of  those  who  eithar 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  love  him,  had  given  iwa 
to  some  doubts  about  his  religion,  which  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  rtNiioviiig  on  his  death-bed  fay  a 
voluntary  declaration  of  his  faith,  his  hope  of 
everlasting  salvation  from  tlic  revealed  promises 
of  God,  and  his  confidence  in  the  inents  of  oar 
Retleemer,  of  tlic  sincerity  of  which  declaratioa 
his  whole  behaviour  in  liis  long  iUneas  was  an 
incontestable  proof;  and  he  concluded  lusfi^ 
which  hod  been  illustrious  for  many  virtues^  bf 
exhibiting  an  example  of  true  piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  { 
a  complete  catalogue :  he  published, 
'*  CluintiUanus,"  2  vols.  4to.  '\ 

"  Valerius  Flaccus,"  (  Cum  nolis 

"Ovidius,"  3  vols.  4ta 
"  PoetoB  Latini  Minores,''  2  v.  4ta 
*'  Buchanani  Opera,"  2  vols.  4to. 


SYDENHAM* 


TiioiiAS  Sydenham  was  bom  in  the  year  1684, 
at  Windfoid  Eai;lo  in  Dorsetshire,  where  liis 
fiohcr,  WiUiam  Sydenham,  Esq.  had  a  larso  (br- 
tunc.  Under  whose  care  he  was  educated,  or  in 
what  manner  he  passed  his  childhood,  whether 
he  made  any  earlv  discoveries  of  a  genius  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  study  of  nature,  or  gave  any 
presages  of  his  future  eminence  in  me^rine,  no 
inforination  is  to  be  obtained.  We  must  there- 
fore repress  that  curiosity  which  would  naturally 
ineimo  us  to  watch  tlie  first  att*»mnts  of  so  vigor- 
ous a  mind,  to  pursue  it  in  its  childish  inquiries, 
and  sec  it  struggling  with  rustic  prejudices,  break- 
ing on  triJhng  occasions  tho  sliackles  of  credulity, 
and  giving  proofs,  in  its  casual  excursions,  that  it 
was  formed  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  prescription, 
and  dispel  the  phantoms  of  hvpothcsia. 

That  the  strength  of  Sydennum's  understand- 
ing, the  acairacy  of  his  discernment,  and  ardour 
of  his  curioaty,  miiiht  have  been  remarked  from 
bis  infancy  by  a  dihg''nt  «bser\'er,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt.  For  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
man,  whose  history  has  been  minutely  related, 
that  did  not  in  evcr\*  part  of  life  discover  the  same 
proportion  of  intellectual  vigour ;  but  it  has  been 
(he  lot  of  the  crrcatest  part  of  those  who  have 
excelled  ia  science,  to  be  known  only  by  their 
own  writings,  and  to  have  Kft  beliina  them  no 
remembrance  of  their  domestic  life,  or  private 
transactions,  or  only  sucli  memorials  of  particular 
passages  as  are,  on  certain  occasions,  necessarily 
recordc-d  in  public  rogisteri*. 

Prom  thesis  it  is  discovertxl,  thnt  at  the  age  of 
eichteen,  in  1612,  he  comnirnced  a  commoner  of 
Masdalcn-IInll  in  Oxford,  where  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  continued  lonff ;  for  he  informs  us 
himself,  that  he  was  withheld  from  the  university 
by  the  commencem  Mit  of  the  war;  nor  is  it  known 
bi  what  state  of  life  he  engaged,  or  where  he  re- 
aided  during  that  long  seriers  of  public  commotion. 
It  is  indeivl  reported  that  !i:»  hsid  a  conunission  in 
the  King's  army,  but  no  particular  account  is 
given  of  his  military  eorulurt,  nor  aro  we  told 
what  rank  he  obtain rd  wheti  he  entered  into  the 
-anny,  or  when,  or  on  what  occapiun,  he  retired 
from  it. 

It  is.  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  Iij  took  upon 
him  the  profession  of  arms,  he  spent  but  f«w 
Tears  in  the  camp;  for  i»i  ICIH  he  obtained  at 
Oxford  the  degree  of  baefrlor  of  pii\  sir,  tor  which, 
as  some  medicinal  knowhdire  is  rif.(  -::;iry,  it  may 
he  imadned  that  ho  i*p'  rit  ^oiiic  liuu-  in  quulifying 
himself. 

His  ap|>licatinn  to  the  study  of  phy>ic  was,  as 
he  hiinjf'lt  relates,  protiured  by  an  accidental  ac- 
quaintance Willi  Dr.  Cox,  a  phyftician  emment 
at  that  time  in  London,  who  in  some  sickness 
prescribed  to  his  brother,  and,  attending  liim  fre- 
quently on  that  occaFion,  inouircd  of  liim  what 
profosdion  he  designed  to  follow.  The  young 
innn  answc  ing  that  he  was  umlctermined,  the 
Doctor  rucommendcd  pliysic  to  him,  on  what  ac- 


•  Ori?i;iolly  prellxcd  tn  ihe  New  Translation  of  Dr. 
Hyfl^nhsma  "Worku,  by  John  Swan,  M.  D.  of  NcwcaAle, 
hi  Stafford.^hi  e,  I7h'2.— If . 


count,  or  with  what  arguments,  it  ia  not  related ; 
but  his  persuasions  were  so  effectual,  that  Syden* 
ham  determined  to  follow  liis  advice,  and  retired 
to  Oxford  for  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  converbation  must  liave 
happened  before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  in 
physic,  because  he  himself  fixes  it  in  tLe  interx-al 
of  his  absence  from  the  university,  a  circumstance 
wliich  will  enable  us  to  confute  many  fiilse  reports 
relating  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have  been  con- 
fidently inculcated,  and  implicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made  a 
physician  by  accident  and  necessit}',  and  Sir 
Richard  Black  more  reports  in  plain  tenns,  [Pre- 
face to  his  TrtnUue  on  the  Small  Pox,]  that  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  without  any  preparatory  study, 
or  pre\ious  knowledge,  of  the  medicinal  sciences ; 
anil  aBinns,  that,  when  he  was  consulted  by  him 
what  books  he  shoidd  nntd  to  qualify  him  fi>r  the 
same  profession,  he  recommended  t)on  Q.uixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to  Black- 
more  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt :  but  the  re- 
later  is  hindered  by  that  self-love  which  dazzles 
all  mankind  from  discovering  that  he  might  in- 
tend a  satire  very  different  from  a  general  censure 
of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  medi- 
cine, since  he  might  perhaps  mean,  either  seriously 
or  in  jest,  to  insinuate  tliat  Blackmore  was  not 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  study  of  phytic,  and 
that,  whether  ho  should  read  Cervantes  or  Hip- 
pocrates, he  would  be  equally  unqualified  for  prac- 
tice, and  equally  unsticcessful  in  it. 

Whatsoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  mori 
evident  than  that  it  was  a  transient  sally  of  an 
imagination  warmed  with  gayety,  or  the  negligt;Bt 
effusion  of  a  mind  intent  upon  some  other  "em- 
ployment, and  in  haste  to  aismiss  a  troublesome 
intnidcr ;  tor  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham  did  not 
think  it  impossible  to  write  usefully  on  medicine, 
because  he  has  hims<lf  written  upon  it;  and  it  is 
not  probable  t!mt  he  carried  his  vanity  so  far,  as 
to  imagine  that  no  man  had  ever  acquired  the 
same  qualifications  besides  himself  He  could 
not  but  know  that  he  rather  restored  than  invented 
most  of  his  principles,  and  therefore  could  not 
but  acknowledire  liie  value  of  those  writers  whose 
doctrines  he  adopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engar<?d  in  the  practice  of  physic 
without  any  acquaintance  with  the  theon*,  or 
knowledge'  of  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  former 
writers,  is  undoubK  dly  false ;  for  he  dcclaren^ 
that  after  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Cox,  rletermined  upon  the  profrsjion 
of  physic,  he  applicl  himseif  in  earner i  to  it^  and 
spent  snwal  years  in  the  wiirrrsUVf  [ah«',''.ot  annot 
in  academica  palaystra,]  b(tfon.»  he  began  to  prac- 
tice in  London. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  d 
knowledge  which  Oxford  afforded,  but  travelled 
tjo  Montpcllicr,  as  Dcsault  relates,  [I)i.f.<:'lat!oii 
on  Conminptions,]  in  quest  Af  farther  i:. forma- 
tion ;  Montpcllicr  being  at  tliat  time  tii«-  most 
celebrated  school  of  physic  ;  so  far  was  i;ydcn. 
ham  fiom  any  contempt  of  acadcmicol  a^^^*»- 
tions,  and  so  for  from  thinking  it  rcaaonab.a  to 
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by  ezperimenta  tlon^wfaidi  noft 

fly  be  nude  at  the  haaud  of  fife. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  thia  b;)^the 
moat  zcmIoub  advocate  for  rmlar  edoeation? 
What  can  be  expected  from  the  moat  cautJona 
and  most  induatnooB  student,  than  that  be  ahoaU 
dedicate  several  years  to  the  radimentB  of  his  art, 
and  travel  for  fiirther  instmctioiia  finooi  one  uni- 
versity  to  another  7 

It  la  likewise  a  common  opinion,  that  Syden- 
ham waa  thirty  vears  old  bcbra  ha  fiinned  faia 
resolation  of  staayinfl  physic,  for  which  I  can  £a- 
joover  no  other  foundation  than  one  nmeasiun  in 
his  dedication  to  Dr,  Mapletoft,  which  aeema  to 
have  given  riae  to  it  by  a  groaa  niamterpietatioa ; 
for  he  only  obserrea,  that  from  his  converaation 
with  Dr.  Uoz  to  the  publication  of  that  treatiae 
tkiriy  years  had  intervened. 

'V^hatever  majr  have  produced  thia  notioii,  or 
how  long  soever  it  may  have  prevailed,  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  controversy  to  be  lalaa,  since  it 
appeara  thut  Sydenham,  having  been  for  aome 
time  absent  from  the  university,  returned  to  it  in 
order  to  pursue  his  physical  inquiriea  befiMre  he 
was  twenty-four  years  old ;  for  in  1648  he  was 
admitted  to  the  dc^iree  of  bachelor  of  physic 

That  auch  reports  should  be  confidently  spread, 
even  among  the  contemporariea  of  the  autnor  to 
whom  they  relate,  and  obtain  in  a  few  years  auch 
credit  aa  to  require  a  regular  confutation ;  that  it 
ahould  be  imagined  that  the  greatest  ohvsician  of 
the  ago  arrived  at  so  high  a  aegree  ot  skill,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  his  predecessors;  and 
that  a  inan  eminent  for  inteignty  practised  medi- 
cine by  chance,  and  ffrew  wise  oiily  by  murder : 
is  not  to  be  considered  without  astonishment 

But,  if  it  be,  on  tbc  other  part,  remembered, 
how  mucli  th»  opinion  favours  the  laziness  of 
some,  and  the  pride  of  others ;  how  rcadilj^  some 
men  confide  in  natural  sa^city,  and  how  willin^y 
most  would  spare  themselves  the  labour  of  accu- 
rate reading  and  tedious  inquiry  ;  it  will  be  easily 
discovered  how  much  the  inte'ntst  of  multitudes 
was  cnoaed  in  the  prwiuction  and  continuance  of 
this  opinion,  and  how  cheaply  tliose,  of  whom  it 
was  known  lliat  Ihfy  practLSod  pliysic  hefore  tlicy 
Btudii'd  it,  might  satisfy  tI»cms»lvos  and  others 
with  tli'i  (>x.am|>l'.i  of  tho  illustrious  Sydenham. 

It  is  therefore  in  an  unconunon  degree  uset'ul  to 
puMish  a  true  account  of  tliis  memorable  man, 
that  pride,  temerity,  and  idleness  may  be  d-privcd 
of  that  patronage  which  they  have  enjoyed  too 
long  ;  that  life  iiiay  he  s<  cured  from  tiie  ilanper- 
ous  expL^rimcnts  of  the  ijrnorant  a:id  prrsump- 
luous :  and  that  those  who  shall  hereatler  assunte 
the  important  province  of  superintending  tlie 
health  of  others,  m-iv  learn  from  this  great  "mas- 
ter of  the  art,  that  the  onlv  means  of  arriving  at 
eminence  and  8ucce^s  are  labour  and  studv. 

From  these  false  reports  it  is  probable  that 
aaotli'-r  arose,  to  which,  though  it  cannot  be  with 
equal  certainty  confuted,  it  does  not  appear  tliat 
entii-e  crerht  ought  to  be  given.  The  acquisition 
of  a  Latin  style  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
manner  of  life  imputed  to  him  ;  nor  was  it  proba- 
ble that  be,  who  had  so  diligently  cultivated  the 
ornamental  parts  of  general  literature,  would 
have  neglected  the  essential  studies  of  his  own 
profession.  Tlioai$  therefore  who  were  deter- 
mined, at  wliatcver  price,  to  retain  him  in  their 
own  party,  and  represent  him  equally  ignorant 
and  daring  with  themselves,  denied  him  the  credit 
of  writing  his  own  works  in  the  language  in 


windi  uMgf.wws  pnbfishBd,  and  __ 

without  pml^  that  they  were  compoand  by  imt 
m  Ensfishf  u»  translated  into  Latm  by  Dr.  M^ 


Whether  Dr.  MapletoftHved  and  waa  I 
with  hmi  during  the  whole  time  in  which  \ 
several  treatisea  were  printed,  treatiaea  wiitteaoB 
pazticular  ocoaaiona,  and  pdnted  at  pepoda  em- 
aiderably  distant  from  each  other,  we.  Ihm  had  m 
opportunity  of  inquiHiig,  and  tfaaniK«  oauMl 
demonatratethe&bebo^ofthiarepoil:  butim 
be  considered  bow  onlikelv  it  ia.  mu  aoy  ■•■ 
ahould  eqgage  in  a  work  BO  lahorioaa  and  w  JiNia 
neceaaaiY,  only  to  advance  the  cepnttfMaf  an^ 
ther,or  that  he  should  have  leianre  to  ooadinne  tiM 
aame  office  upon  all  followfaig  occaaiona ;  if  it  ha 
remembered  now  aeldom  aucn  liteniy  nsniliiin 
tiona  are  formed,  and  how  aoon  they  are  fiir  Iha 
greatest  part  diasolved ;  there  vriU  appear  ■■ 
reason  for  not  allowing  Dr.  Sydenham  the  Umd 
of  doquence  aa  well  as  physic.* 

It  is  observable,  that  his  Procesnu  hdegri^  prfh 
lished  after  his  death,  disooveis  alone  mora  skill 
in  the  Latin  language  than  is  commonly  aaoribad 
to  him:  and  it  snrehr  will  not  be  aospedad^  thit 
the  omciousness  of  his  fncnds  waa  oootmoad 
after  hia  death,  or  that  he  procured  the  book  to  tm 
translated  only  that,  by  leaving  it  behind  hm,  bs 
might  secure  his  claim  to  hb  oSber  wrilinn. 

it  is  aaserted  by  Sir  Hana  SloaneTuat  Jk. 
Sydenham,  with  whom  he  waa  fonuliailT  m 
quainted,  was  [iarticulariy  vened  in  the  woiimp 
<»  the  great  RcMnan  orator  and  philoaopher ;  aqd 
there  u  evidently  auch  a  luxuriance  in  hk  al|li^ 
as  may  discover  the  author  which  ^ve  bin  mo4 
pleasure,  and  most  engaged  hia  imttatioo. 

About  the  aame  time  Sbat  be  bocama  hafhiiii 
of  physic,  he  obtained,  by  the  intereat  of  a  rik^ 
tion,  a  fellowship  of  AllSoula*  College^  baiii^ 
submitted  by  the  subscription  required  to  the  aih 
thority  of  tlic  visitors  appointed  by  the  pariiameal, 
upon  what  principles,  or  how  consistently  with 
his  former  conduct,  it  is  now  impossible  to  dis- 
cover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qualified  for  prso- 
tice,  he  tlxed  his  residence  in  Westminster,  be- 
came doctor  of  physic  at  Cambridge,  received  a 
license  from  the  college  of  physicians,  and  lived 
in  tlie  first  degree  of  reputation,  and  the  greaiert 
afHuence  of  practice,  for  many  years,  without  anj 
other  enemies  than  those  whicli  be  raised  by  ^ 
superior  merit  of  his  conduct,  tlie  brighter  lustre  of 
his  abilities,  or  his  improvements  of  his  sdsnccu 
and  his  contempt  of  peniicious  methods  aupported 
onlv  by  authonty,  in  opposition  to  sound  rean 
and  indubitable  experience.  Tlics?  men  are  i 
debtcd  to  him  for  concealing  their  names,  \ 
he  records  their  malice,  since  they  have  therofay 
escaped  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  posterifjf; 

It  is  a  melanclioly  reflection,  that  tney  wha 
have  obtained  the  highest  reputation,  by  presen*» 


♦  Since  the  forejoinar  was  wriuen,  we  have  »een  Mft. 
Ward's  Lives  of  the  JProfcssors  of  Greshara  CollBffli 
who,  ill  the  Life  of  Dr.  Maftleiol't,  .«ayii,  that  in  1676  Da 
Sydenham  publiuhed  his  Obserratione*  riediea  cineS 
morborum  acutorum  htston'am  ei  cvrationem,  whkkkS 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletofc,  who  at  the  de«ire  of  (hs 
author  had  translated  them  into  Latin  ;  4ind  thai  dis 
other  pieces  of  that  excellent  phy.'*ician  were  iraoalHii 
i.iio  that  l.ini^uasre  by  Mr.  Oilbcri  Havers  -^f  Trinity  Col* 
lMi;e,  Cainbridire,  a  student  in  jihysic  nntl  frien«1  of  Dr 
Mapletofi.  But  as  Mr.  Watd,  lilic  others,  ncclcctt  19 
brill?  any  proof  of  hh  asHcrtioQ,  tlic  quesiioii  caanol 
fairly  bo  decided  by  HIm  authority.— Or*'^.  Ed't. 
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mg  or  reatoriDg  the  health  of  others,  have  oflan 
hm  hurried  nwav  before  the  natural  decline  of 
iifis,  or  have  passed  many  of  their  years  under  the 
torments  of  those  distempers  which  tliey  profess 
to  roliave.  In  this  nunibrr  was  Sydenham,  whose 
health  bci^n  to  fail  in  the  .i2d  year  of  his  a^c, 
by  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  ^out,  to  which  he 
was  tubject  for  a  great  part  of  hi.s  life,  and  which 
wvis  afterwards  accompanied  with  the  stone  in 
tba  kidneys,  and,  its  natural  consequence,  bloody- 
ortne. 

■  These  were  distempers  which  even  tho  art  of 
Sydenham  could  only  palliate,  without  hope  of  a 
perfect  cure,  but  which,  if  he  has  not  been  able 
by  his  precepts  to  instruct  us  to  remove,  he  has, 
•t  least,  by  his  example,  taught  us  to  bear ;  for 
he  never  betrayed  any  indecent  impatience,  or 
Mnmanly  dejection,  onuer  his  torments,  but  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  reflections  of  philosophy, 
mud  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  m  every  in- 


terval of  ease  applied  himself  to  the  aMistaiice 
of  others  with  hts  usual  assiduity. 

After  a  life  thus  usefully  employed,  he  died  at 
his  house  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle,  near  the  south 
door  of  the  church  of  St.  James,  in  Westminster. 

What  was  his  character,  as  a  phytjician,  ap- 
pears from  tlie  treatises  which  he  has'  left,  which 
It  is  not  necessary  to  epitomize  or  transcribe ;  and 
from  tliem  it  may  likewise  be  collected,  that  his 
skill  in  physic  was  not  his  highest  excellence; 
that  his  whole  character  was  amiable ;  that  his 
chief  view  was  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the 
chief  motive  of  his  actions  the  will  of  God,  whom 
he  mentions  with  reverence,  well  becoming  tlie 
most  enlightened  and  most  penetrating  mind. 
He  was  li^nevolent,  candid,  and  communicative, 
sincere  and  religious;  qualities^  which  it  wer« 
happy  if  they  could  copy  from  hmiu  who  emulate 
his  knowledge,  and  imitate  bis  methods.       ^ 


C  H  E  Y  N  E  L  .* 


Trbrb  is  always  this  advantage  in  contendinjg 
with  illustrious  adversaries,  that  the  combatant  is 
eqnally  immortaUzed  by  conquest  or  defeat  He 
tfct  dies  by  the  sword  of  a  hero  will  always  be 
mentioned  when  the  acts  of  his  enemy  are  men- 
tioned. The  man,  of  whose  life  the  following 
account  is  ofltTcd  to  the  public,  was  indeed  emi- 
nent  among  his  own  party,  and  had  qualities 
which,  employed  in  a  goml  caiise,  would  have 
ffhren  him  some  claim  to  distinction  ;  but  no  one 
n  now  so  murh  blindod  witii  bigotry,  as  to  imamne 
him  equal  cither  to  Hammond  or  Chillingworth  ; 
nor  woTild  hij«  mcniorj',  perhaps,  have  been  pre- 
•erved,  had  he  not,  bv'bdiip  conjoined  with  illus- 
trious names,  become  the  object  otpublic  curiosity. 

Framcis  Chetnel  was  born  in  160S,  at  Ox- 
ford,! where  his  falhor,  Dr.  John  Cheynel,  who 
had  been  follow  of  Corpus  Christi  CoU'cfre,  prac- 
tised physic  with  g/cat  reputation.  He  was 
adncated  in  one;  of  the  grammar  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1623, 
became  a  member  of  the  university. 

It  is  probable  that  ho  lost  his  falJier  when  he 
was  vc^  young ;  for  it  appears,  that  before  1629, 
his  mother  had  married  Dr.  Abbot,  bishop  of  Salis- 
iMUy,  whom  she  had  likewise  buried.  From  this 
marriage  he  received  pr<  at  advantage  ;  for  his 
ipother  being  now  allied  to  Dr.  Brent,  then  war- 
&tn  of  Merton  Collrgc,  exerted  her  interest  so 
vigoroufly.  that  he  was  adniittt'd  there  a  proba- 
tioner, ami  afterwards  o'>*;iined  a  ffllowship.1 

Having  taken  the  dejiruo  of  master  of  arts,  he 
xna  admitted  t«>  orders  according  to  the  rites  of 
tho  church  of  England,  and  held  a  curacy  near 
Oxford,  together  with  his  fellowsliip.  He  con- 
tioiiod  in  his  college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his 
Tcara  of  residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
iivinity,  which  he  attempted  to  take  in  1641,  but 
was  aemed  his  grac^*,^  for  disputing  concerning 
predestination,  contrary  to  the  King's  injunctions. 


♦  Fm4  ntinced  in  The  Student,  17^1.— H. 

t  VmIo  Wo<h1'«  JUh.  Oz.~Or/f .  Edii.         I  lb 

h  ^Tidf  Woodt  Hlft.  Unlr.  Ox^OHg.  Edit. 


This  refusal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  m  hit 
dedication  to  his  account  of  Mr.  Chiliingwoftb : 
**  Do  not  conceive  that  I  snatch  up  my  pen  in  an 
angry  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dai^gerous  wit, 
and  ease  my  overburdened  spleen  ;  nc\  no,  I  have 
almost  forgotten  tho  \'isitation  of  Merton  College, 
and  the  denial  of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of  my 
house,  and  little  librarv' :  I  know  when,  anowhcre, 
and  of  whom  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
injuries  and  indignities.  I  have  learnt  centum 
plasras  Spartana  nobilitate  roncoqucre.  I  have  not 
learnt  how  to  plunder  others  of  goods,  or  linniL 
and  make  myself  amends  by  force  ot  arms,  t 
will  not  take  a  living  which  belonged  to  any  civil, 
studious,  learned  delinquent;  unless  it  be  the 
much  ncfflected  coinm{ndam  of  some  lordly  pre- 
late, condemned  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  highest  court  of  the  kingdom,  for  some 
oflence  of  the  first  magnitude." 

It  is  observable,  that  he  declares  himself  to  have 
almost  forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though 
he  recounts  them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimony, 
which  is  no  proof  that  the  impression  is  much 
weakened ;  and  insinuates  his  design  of  demand 
ing,  at  a  proper  time,  satisfaction  for  them. 

These  vexations  were  tlie  consequence,  rather, 
of  tl>e  abuse  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it ;  no 
one  that  reads  his  works  can  doubt  that  he  waa 
turbulent,  obstinate,  and  petulant;  and  reac^  to 
instruct  his  superiors,  when  he  most  needea  in- 
struction from  them.  "WTiatever  ^  he  belie\'ed, 
(and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  naturally 
made  him  precipitate  in  forming  his  opinions,)  he 
thought  himselt  obliged  to  profess :  and  what  he 
professed  he  was  ready  to  defend  without  that 
modesty  which  is  always  prudent,  and  generally 
necessary^  and  which,  though  it  was  not  agree- 
able  to  Mr.  Chejmel^s  temper,  and  therefore  rea- 
dily condemned  by  him,  is  a  very  useful  associate 
to  truth,  and  often  introduces  her  by  degrceij, 
where  she  never  could  have  forced  her  way  by 
argument  or  declamation.  ^  .  .    ^ 

A  temper  of  this  kind  is  gcneranyinconrcnient 
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iSid  oAnsYe  in  tnfwoMf,  fraC- in  t  place  of 
edocfttion  is  Itest  to  Detolemtecl ;  Ibr,  as  autho- 
nty  b  neoessaryto  insMctioq,  n^iberer  endea- 
TOQZB  to  destroir«abordniation  bywctakening  that 
reverence  which  is  cUimed  bj'moei  to  whom  the 

.^uudiansliip  of  youth  is  coomutted  by  thdr 
oountiY,  4^obA  at  once  the  iostitatyon ;  and  may 
b6 josdy  diiven  ftom a  doctety  br  wliidi  he  thtdkn 
luniMlf  too  wise  to  he|n>Teraea,.iirid  in  which  he 
ntDoyoangtoteaf^andtoobpinionafivc  tolBam. 
Thgy  mar  be  readily  supposed  to  have  been 
the  case  or  Cheyne! ;  and  I  know  not  how 
those  can  be  Maimed  for  censtuir^;  his  tmiftuct, 
er  iifiinishing  his  £sobediehcey  who  had  a  nghl  to 
govern  him|  and  who  migiit  certainly  o^et  \i  i(h 
eqjttl  sfaicenty  and  with  jgreater  knowleilgc. 

With  regaid  to  the  visitation  of  Merton  Cd- 
legs,  the  account  is  equ^y  obscure.     Ylaiter^ 

'  tfe.wdl  known  to  be  generally  calted  to  rogntate 
ttie  afiire  of  colleges,  when  the  members  disa- 
gree with  their  b(^,  or  with  one  another  ;  uml 
the  temper  that  Dr.  Chcynel  discovers  will  ciieitv 
mdine  his  readers  to  suspect  that  he  could  not 
long  live  in  any  place  without  finding  soine  occa- 
sion for  debate^  nor  debate  any  question  frithoul 
carrying  opposition  to  such  a*  length  i^  might 
make  a  moderator  necessary.  Whether  Uiis  wua 
his  conduct  at  Meiton,  or  whether  an  appi^aL  lo 
the  visiters'  authority  was  made  by  him  c^r  his  ad* 
versaries,  or  any  other  member  oi  the  colLffget  k 

.Aot  to  be  known  :  it  appears  odIj^Ti  that  there  virii» 
a  .visitation,  that  no  sufiered  by  i^  and  reB«r>tcti 
IlLspuni^mient. 

He  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  tivicig  c^r 
flrcat  value,  near  Banboiy,  where  he  had  aome 
mspute  with  Archbishop  Laud.  Of  this  dUpLiU^ 
I  have  found  no  particular  account  Calamy  only 
says,  he  had  a  ruffle  with  Bishop  Laud,  w)ijId  at 
nw  height. 
TTatt  Choyat'l  boon  cqtial  to  his  adversary  in 

Soattioss  and  learning,  it  liad  not  been  <ivmy  to 
vo  found  citlior  a  more  proper  oppo^U? ;  for 
Ihcy  wore  both,  to  the  last  degree,  zealous,  active, 
and  pertinacious,  ami  wouhl  have  afforded  rariii- 
ki>iu  a  spectacle  of  resolution  and  boldnc^a  not 
often  to  00  seen.  But  the  ainu.^einent  of  bt'hold- 
ing  the  Htrujjirle,  would  liardly  have  been  wiUiout 
d.inge.-,  as  llioy  were  too  fiery  not  to  have  cotomn* 
aica\od  thf'ir  boat,  though  it  should  have  produced 
a  contla^rntion  of  thtMr  countr)'. 

Alwut  the  year  1641,  when  tlie  wholr  nation 
was  cnptLged  in  i\v^  controversy  about  the  rights 
of  thn  church,  and  necessity  of  episcopacy,  he 
declared  hiuiaell*  a  Prcsliyterian,  and  on  enemy 
to  bishops,  litui^ricd,  ceremonies,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ncutc  of 
hi^  party  ;  for,  liaving  spent  much  of  his  life  i:i 
a  college,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  a 
co'isidcrable  knowledge  of  books,  whic^h  Ihc 
vehemenna  of  his  temper  enabled  him  often  to 
display,  wh^n  a  more  timorous  man  would 
have  been  silent,  though  in  learning  not  his  in- 
ferior. 

When  the  warbroke  out,  Mr.  Cheynel,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  principles,  declared  him?>clf  for 
Iho  Parliament ;  and  as  he  appears  to  havf>  hehf 
it  as  a  first  principle,  that  all  great  and  noble  pr»i- 
rits  abhor  neutrality,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
txerted  himself  to  gain  pra«elytes,  and  to  promote 
the  intr^rest  of  that  party  which  he  had  thoii|;fht 
it  his  duty  to  expose.  These  endeavours  were 
so  muoh  rcgarfled  by  the  Parliam'^nt,  that,  having 
taken  the /covenant,  he  was  nominated  one  of  thn 


wwii' to  iM0t  A 'WMt 
aihi«ter%lr  die  ietflemeot  of  tli«  new  dS^djfia^ 
Thhi  'dBatfaouetioii  drew  neceescrily  iipoa  km  b 
hatred  <^  tks  tstvafiem :  8|pd  his  liviAg  bflog  MM  ttr 
dktent  fftimtihe  kniflpi  Dend-^naiters^  hareecibBdft 
visit  fiom  MDM  of  mrttoops^  wka'as  lie  eflha^ 
plmid  wed  hkliQaeeafiddrav^  Urn  matt.'  lOel^ 

byubabseboe^  (11iQ«i|{b  he  wUBoteiatae^ 
tinoe  npoQ  it,}  wiatf  flpm  to  a  deigjiMiiy  laf  wWi 
he  say%  that  hewoiudlMcoaw  a  •tei^'MlBrMl 
a  pufoit ;  a  eeneare  which  I  caa  nallwi  J0<wft>i 
nor  aaBUt|  beciMiee  I  na¥e  not  dneoifvna  #M^pb 
his  snoceisBor.  He  then  retired  tjito  ^fiUMo^'lli 
exerdee  hb  nbietrf  among  his  lKeB^%« 
wfaere^  ae  be  «beervee,  thefe  bed  been 
power  of  reMgioO'elther  kaowot  or  we 
no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  inliiMlpHi^ 
8nss«x  shoold  liave  lees  knowlei 
than  tiHNw  of  otherplacd^  it  may 
that  he  means  nodunff  more  than  a  piece' 
die  Presbyterian  disdpune  or  piinctplaB  Imi  * 
been  received.  We  now  observe  taat  llie 
diets,  where  they  scatter  their  qniioiu^ 
themselves  as  preadung  the  goepel  to 
verted  nations ;  and  enthusiasts  of  all  kiade  hill 
been  mclined  to  disguise  their  pttferihr  tm^M 
with  pompons  appdntions,  and  to  uneigim  1lM» 
sehres  the  great  mstruments  of  aehwioa ;  yrt 
It  must  be  confeeeed  that  all  pbeee  ereMT 
e(|«aiy  enlightened;  that  in  thervwet  iMM 
nations  there  are  many  coraete  wUek  JHqp''|i| 
called  baifaamiu,  where  neither  pplitaoai 
iiflon,  nor  the  common  aits  of  me^  Imve  ytt 
cohivated ;  axid  it  is  Ukewiee  e  '  '  -  -  -- 
hsbitants  of  Sbssez  have  been 
lionod  aa  remaikable  for  bmteli^: 

From  Soseex  he  went  often  to  I 
in  1643,  he  preached  three  timee  belbn 
liament ;  and  returning  in  Novmiber  to  Col- 
chester, to  kocp  the  monthly  fast  there^  as  wee 
his  custom,  he  obtained  a  convoy  of  eiateea  eat 
diers,  whose  bravery  or  good  fortune  was  aad^ 
that  they  faced  and  put  to  flight  more  than  Vm 
imndred  of  the  king*s  forces. 

In  this  ionrney  he  found  Mr.  Chillingworik 
in  tlie  hands  of  tlie  Parliament's  troops,  of    ' 


Fickness  and  death  he  cave  the  acconnt.  wkiA 
Itas  been  sufficiently  made  known  to  the Icamsd 
world  by  Mr.  Maizeaux,  in  his  life  of  Chil&qgf 
worth. 

With  regard  to  this  relation,  it  may  be  obefliv 
e<1,  that  it  is  written  with  an  air  of  feariess  ntth 
city,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  thtnke  Ui 
cause  just,  and  his  sehaviour  without  rcpwokg 
nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  for  doohtim 
ihat  Chcynel  spoke  and  acted  as  he  relates :  for 
he  docs  not  publish  an  apology,  but  a  dMOsiifl^ 
[liid  writes  not  so  much  to  obviate  calnmoHSi  at 
to  gain  from  others  that  applause  which  he  wtm^, 
to  have  bestowed  very  liberally  upon  hnnsdf  kt 
I  lis  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Since,  therefore,  tliis  relation  is  credSiIe^  ■ 
great  part  of  it  being  supported  hy  '" 
vvhich  cannot  be  rcfutedj  Mr.  M  aizeaia  ee .  _ 
justly,  in  hid  life  of  Mr.  Chillingwortii,toi.^  . 
the  common  report,  that  his  life  was  shcwtsneirbv 
the  inhumanity  of  tliose  to  wliora  he  was  aff 
j<oner  ;  for  Cneynel  appears  to  have  preaenm 
timidst  all  his  detestation  of  the  opinions  whim 
he  imputed  to  him,  a  great  kindness  to  his  pemM^ 
and  veneration  for  his  capacity  ;  nor  does  he  sp 
pear  to  have  berni  cmcl  tofum,  olherwiee  Aaa^ 
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that  mc«83tnl  importiiriit|'  of  disputabon^  to 
whleh  he  wu  dotibUess  incited  bj  a  flmcere  b^ 
iit'f  of  LFie  dnn^r  of  bi^  soul,  if  he  shouk!  di0 
without  fi^nouncing  a-omt  of  lutf  op<nions. 

The  nme  kindness  which  made  him  dedrotia 
lo  coi]vi*rt  him  befdre  his  death^  would  incline  him 
to  pre«efv«  bini  rmm  dyun;^  before  he  was  con- 
^  "  sd  J  and  a<icording[y  we  find,  that  when  the 
Is  waa  yielded,  he  took  ear©  trt  procore  him  a 
modiouff  lodging  t  when  he  woa  to  have  been 
.Vimsdaably  removed^  he  att^mptfd  to  sboitcit 
Idj  journey^  which  he  kiiew  would  be  dlanseroiia ; 
wb«n  the'  phyaician  wa*  dtSFnated  bj  Chflling- 
Wortli'A  dtatni^^  he  prfrvailCTi  upon  mm,  as  the 
l^ptomi  grew  more  don|;erDiiF,  to  ttnew  his 
tiaita;  and  wh<^n  death  left  no  other  act  of  kind- 
aa  to  b«  practiaed,  procured  him  the  rjte«  of 
rial,  which  aomo  woiild  have  denied  him, 
HaTingiione  thua  far  justice  to  the  humanity  of 
^-fynaJ^  il  Is  proper  to  mc|tiire  how  fax  he  'de- 
ea  Mame.  He  appears  to  have  extended  none 
^    that  k  indnesa  to  the  opiniona  of  Chilli  n  gworth, 
pbidb  he  showed  to  hU  person  i  for  he  interprets 
""         wonl  in  the  woist  aenao,  and  seems  indti*^ 
to  discover  in  every  hnc   beregfes,  which 
it  haTe  eflcapM  for  ever  any  other  apprehen- 
ho  appears  alwayR  Buapidoiia  of  some  la- 
it  niahgnny,  and  ready  to  persecute  what  he 
«niy  siwpecls,  with  the  aaxne  violence  as  if  il  hud 
bren   openly  avowed :  in  all  lua   procedure  he 
show  himsi-lf  smcere,  bnt  without  candour. 
About  this  time  Cbeynel,  in  pursuance  of  his 
httmJ  ardour,  attended  ihe  armjumler  the  com- 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Esaex^  and  added  the  praise 
oTvttloiir  to  that  of  learning ;  for  he  distinguiahed 
faipnidf  m>  much  hj  his  personal  hmvetTy  and 
ullllilied  ao  much  skili  in  tne  adeuce  of  war,  that 
Im  commanda  weje  obeyrai  bv  the  colonels  with 
aa  much  respect  as  thoaa  of  tb^  generaL    He 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  born  a  soldier^  for  he 
had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be  shaken 
br  any  dancer,  and  a  spirit  of  onteqinise  not  to  be 
mcoiiragedbv  difficulty,  which  were  supported 
by  an  unusual  degree  of  bo^y  atr^ngfh.     His 
BerriceB  of  all  kinds  were  thought  of  so  much 
importance  by  the  Parliamenff  that  they  bestowed 
tjpon  him  the  living  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex.  Thia 
Imng  was  of  the  value  of  700^,  p^  annum,  from 
whki  thuy  had  c]ecte<l  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
loyalty,  and  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  not  wor- 
thy of  mch  revenues*     And  it  may  be  inquired, 
wncther,  m  accepting  tlua  prefetment,  Chcynel 
did  not  violate  die  protestation  which  he  makes  in 
the  paamfe  already  reated^  and  whether  he  did 
not  inflerliis  resolutions  to  be  overborne  by  the 
tetnptadont  of  wealth, 

fn  164&  when  Oxford  wai  taken  by  the  forces 
««rtb0  Parliament,  and  the  reformation  of  the  XTni- 
Yii«ity  was  resolved,  Mr.  Cheyncl  was  seutf 
with  fix  others,  to  prepare  tlie  way  for  a  ?isita* 
tiion;  basing  autlionsed  by  the  Parliameat  to 
preach  in  any  of  the  ehurcnes,  without  regard  to 
the  fwht  of  the  membcra  <it  w/e  Univefaity,  that 
tlidr  Joethne  mi^ht  prepare  thdr  hearera  J^r  the 
<ehangea  wliich  were  iutended. 

Whm  they  antved  at  Oiford,  they  began  to 
eaecutothmr  commiasioo,  by  po^esatng  them- 
advea  of  the  pulpits  ;  but,  if  the  relation  of 
Wood  ♦  ia  to  he  repardcd,  were  heard  with  very 
Eitlle  veneration.  Thow  who  had  been  accua- 
tomod  to  the  preachers  of  Oxford,  and  the  liturgy 
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of  the  church  of  England,  w«ri  oflendod  at  the 
emptiness  of  their  discoursBa,  whidi  w«ro  noisy 

ana  unmeaning ;  at  the  unusual  geatuueSv  ^ 
wild  distortion^  and  the  uncouth  tone  with  which 
they  were  delivered  i  at  the  eoldness  of  their 
pfaycTs  for  tlie  king,  and  the  vehemence  and  ex^ 
uberance  of  those  which  they  did  not  fail  to  utler 
for  th*  tthsntd  cmncilft  and  actions  of  the  Parfiar 
ment  and  army  j  and  aty  what  waa  surely  not  to 
be  remarked  without  indtgnation,  their  omissoon 
of  the  Lord*a  Prayer, 

But  power  easaJy  supplied  the  want  of  reve- 
rence, and  they  ^roeeedied  m  their  plan  of  reformat 
tion ;  and  thinking  sermons  not  so  efficacious  to 
conversion  as  private  inter  rogatories  and  exhorta 
tions,  they  e^tabUahed  a  weekly  meeting  for  fret 
ing  tender  fotu^dmcfa  from  scrupU^  at  a  house 
that,  from  the  bufineas  to  which  II  waa^appropii* 
ated,  was  called  tJic  Scntph-shop. 

Wiih  this  project  th*?T  were  so  well  pleased^ 
that  they  sent  to  the  Psruament  an  account  of  it, 
which  was  sllierwards  printed,  and  is  ascribed  by 
Wood  to  Mn  CheyneL  They  continued  for  some 
weeks  to  hold  their  meetings  regiijarly,  and  to  ad- 
mit ffreat  numbers,  whom  curiosity,  or  a  desire  of 
conviction,  or  n  compliance  with  the  previiilini; 
parlv,  brought  thither.  But  their  tranquitlity  tvos 
quickly  disturbed  by  tlvc  turbulence  of  the  Inde- 
pendent^', wbofte  opinions  tlicn  prcvfliU'd  among 
ihe  soldiers,  and  were  veir  innuptriouftly  propa^ 
gated  by  the  discoiiraea  of  Wiliiam  Earbury^  a 
preacher  of  great  reputation  among  tlieni,  who, 
one  dsy,  gathering  a  considi^able  number  of  his 
most  zealous  folio wers,  went  to  the  house  ap 
^minted  for  the  reflolution  of  scruples,  on  a  day 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  disquisition  of  lbs 
dignity  on d  office  of  a  nunister,  and  began  to  dis- 
pute with  gretit  vehemence  ogoinst  tho^Presbyte- 
rians,  w^bom  he  denied  to  have  any  true  ministen 
among  them,  and  whose  ajisemhues  he  affirmed 
not  to  he  the  true  churclL  He  was  t^posed  with 
equal  heat  by  the  Presbyterians,  ana  at  length 
they  agreed  to  examine  the  point  another  day,  ixi 
a  regQjar  disputation.  Accordingly,  they  appointed 
the  1 3th  of  November  for  an  inquiry,  "  Wnether, 
in  the  Christian  chtircb,  the  office  of  minister  is 
committed  to  any  paTticular  persons  7" 

On  the  day  fixed  the  antagonbts  appcjirw!,  each 
attended  by  great  numbers ;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion was  proposed ^  they  began  to  wrangle,  not 
about  the  doctrine  which  they  had  engaged  to  ex'^ 
smine^  hut  about  the  terms  of  the  propostdon, 
which  t\\o  Independents  nikgcd  to  be  changed 
since  their  imreemcnt  j  and  at  length  the  soldiers 
insisted  that  I  hi;  question  should  be^  "Whether 
those  who  cal!  themselvea  minisLera  have  more 
right  or  power  to  preach  the  gospel  than  any 
ouicr  man  llint  is  a  Christian?*^  This  question 
^^s  debuted  for  some  time  with  great  vehemenca 
and  confusion,  hut  without  any  prospect  of  a  con- 
clusion. At  length,  one  of  tne  soldiem,  who 
thought  they  hacT  an  equal  light  with  the  rest  to 
engHgjo  in  the  controveravp  demanded  of  the  Pre9- 
hylenans,  ivhenco  they  tnemaelvea  received  their 
orders,  whether  from  bishop*?,  or  any  other  pei^ 
sons?  This  unexpected  interrogatory  put  them 
to  great  diffictiltie*;  for  it  happened  tbnl  they 
were  all  ordaineil  by  the  bishops,  wliich  they  durwt 
not  acknowledge,  ior  fear  of  ejcposing  theniselvef 
lo  a  general  censure,  and  being  convicted  from 
their  own  declarations,^  in  which  they  hod  fre- 
qiiontly  condemned  Episcopacy  as  contrary  to 
CliristmnitT ;  nor  dnrtt  thny  deny  il,  boeause  they 
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(NBJ  01  ine  pOHK  MOB!  10  a 

of  evety  mon  wlio  ha»,  ^^ 
aadonthuillMt  oftlw  ooni 


I  poiTflHy  of  hb  parent!  ftom  oppotw 
ItiTfttiiic  Im  fiKohie!.  Hie  Moot 
which  M  bid,  by  the  ndes  of  its 


ftotoras  to  inqaiio 
ncter. 

Edwabo  Cats  ww  bom  at  Newtoiiy  m  Wair- 
widuhire,  Fdi.  99;  lfl91.  Ha  frther  (Jooepii) 
WM  the  yoaifer  eon  of  Mr.  Edwmid  (kif,  of 
CaTe^o-Bi-th»-H6le^  •  lone  hooee  on  tiw 
rood nitfie  Muno  etnntLTf  itbiA  took  ito 
ffom  uw  occopnr  i  wtt  haviiiff  c 
dder  brother  m  cattmc  offmefaitatt  of  a 
hereditatyeofate^bywych  act  it  waa  loot  fimn 
the  fkndHr,  hewao  Mocad  to  IbDovr  in  Rottby  tha 
trade  oraohoemakar.  Hewaaanwi  «  good 
reputadoo  in  Uo  nanoir  cirda^  and  iopmi  Aabie 
for  itrengft  and  matio  uitiefAltj!.  Ha  Ihrad  to  a 
great  age^  and  waa  in  hia  latter  yean  aappoited  by 
biaaon. 

It  waa  feitimate  lor  Bdwaid  CafC,  that^  havfaig 
a  fimaition  to  Uteruy  attainnienta^  be  waa  not 
cnt  on  by  the  por 
tonitiea  of  ddtival 
of  Rugby  In  which  lie  bad,  by 
f oondation,  a  ngfat  to  be  Inatroetedy  waa  then  fai 
fa^  repotatki^  unto  the  Rer.  Mr.  HuAjatk^  to 
wboaecare  moat  of  the  neighbouring  &nnhe8,eTett 
of  the  highest  rank,  intrusted  their  sons.  He 
had  judgment  to  discover,  and,  for  some  time, 
generosity  to  encourage  the  genius  of  young 
Cavo  ;  and  was  so  weU  pleaded  with  his  quick 
progress  in  the  school,  that  he  dooUrcd  his  reso- 
lution to  breed  him  for  the  universTty,  and  re- 
commended him  as  a  servitor  to  some  of  his 
scholars  of  high  rank.  But  prosperity  which  de- 
pends upon  the  caprice  of  others  is  of  shott  du- 
ration. Cave*s  superiority  in  literature  exalted 
him  to  an  invidious  familiarity  with  boys  who 
were  far  above  him  in  rank  and  expectations ; 
and,  aa  in  unequal  associations  it  always  hap- 
pcnsy  whatever  unluc^  prank  was  played  was 
imputed  to  Cave.  YTnen  any  mischief,  peat  or 
small,  waa  done,  thoug^h  perhaps  others  boasted 
of  the  stratagem  when  it  was  successful,  yet  upon 
detection  or  miscarriage  the  fault  waa  sure  to  fall 
upon  poor  Cave. 

At  last  his  mistress  by  some  invisible  means 
lost  a  favourite  cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  ex- 
amination, stigmatised  as  the  thief  and  murderer: 
not  because  ne  was  more  apparently  criminal 
than  others,  but  because  he  was  more  easily 
reached  by  vindictive  justice.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Holvock  withdrew  his  kindness  visibly  from 
him,  and  treated  him  with  harshness,  which  the 
crime  in  ita  utmost  aggravation,  could  scarcely 
deaerve ;  and  which  surely  ho  would  have  for- 
borae,  had  he  considered  how  hardly  the  habitual 


<»  Thli  lift  line  afipesred  In  th«  0«m1eiMm*a  If oazioe 
for  17M,  and  !■  now  printed  firom  a  copy  revissd  by  tha 
author,  at  my  raquest,  in  17S1.— N. 


toidkn^ha 
able  taaka,  that  tliera 
qnamliiui 
naeehaai 


||«UC^  UMWi  ■■■■■■»!■  ■■■WW!    WMHK-aa^V 

to  the  parfimnaaoa.  Cavaboaal 
awhaa,aiiddiaBleftdM  adioal,  andl  Whagff 
a  bleiaiy  odnoation.  to  aaak  aoflaa  onar  naa^^E 
gaining  a  liveGhooa.  ^- 

Ha  waa  iSrst  plaoed  with  a  < 
daa.    Ha  oaad  to  lecoimt  wM 
jonmay  or  two  wlnuli  ba  vodo  wilb  iHa  w  pipi 
daik,  and  relate  die  vietoiiaa  that -b*  r  * 
the  ezoiaeaian  in  grammatical  diapi 
theinaolaBoa  of  Ebmiatreaa,wfao 
m  aaiiHo  dradgaiy^  oniokly 
went  iqitoLoodoBm^naat 
ptoymanL 

Ha  waa  raeoMMeaid 
the  Bankaida,  aid,  wUa  ha  waathaas  «i 
la  aaid  lo  faafo  given  hovaa  of  gitpEfc  i 
abiUtiea;  hot  tlSi  placalia aoook^I 
lor  what  reaaon,  and  waa  boond  apOnnl 
ColUna,  a  printer  of  a< 
alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  waie  i 

Sialified  by  a  literaiy  education,  and  which  ww 
,  easing  to  Cave,  because  it  fumiahed  aooaa  eaa^ 
ploymcntfor  lus  scholastic  attainmeota.  Han^ 
therefore,  ho  resolved  to  settle  though  hia  i 
and  mistress  lived  in  perpetual  discord 
house  was  therefore  no  comfortable 
From  the  inconveniences  of  these « 
mults  he  was  soon  released,  having  in  o&Iy 
years,  attained  so  much  skill  in  hia  ait,  andi  ' 
BOTnuch  the  confidence  of  his  master,  to 
was  sent  without  any  superintendant  to  eondneta 
printing-ofiice  at  Norwich,  and  pnUiah  a  mtdU$ 
paper.  In  t^iU  undeitakmg  he  met  with  wmm 
opposition,  wlbcK  produced  a  pabhc  controfaM 
and  procured  yocmg  Cave  the  repotatioii  ofa 
writer. 

His  master  died  befoi*^  bia  appientioeriiip  ww 
expired,  and  he  waa  not  ablt;  to  bear  the  uufCHii 
ness  of  his  mistress.  He  therefore  qwtted  Imt 
house  upon  a  stipulated  a!lowaiM:i»,  mn^  inaiihi 
a  young  widow,  with  whom  he  Hr«d  at  BoK 
When  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  he  woikadat 
a  journeyman  at  the  prmting-houae  of  Mr.  BM^ 
her,  a  man  much  distinguished,  and  employ^  %f 
the  Tories,  whose  principles  had  at  Uiat  tnaa  i| 
much  prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  waa  IbraHM 
vcars  a  writer  in  **  Mist*s  Journal ;"  whidi,  Hwai^ 
he  afterwards  obtained,  by  his  wife's  intmcal^a 
small  place  in  the  Post-ofiice,  he  for  aotna  thai 
continued.  But  as  interest  is  powerful,  and  ooa* 
versation,  however  mean,  in  tune  peranaaive^  la 
by  degrees  inclined  to  another  paitf ;  la  ^ 


CAV& 


am 


howfevgr,  be  was  ■Iwajni  moderate^  though  iteady 
and  determined. 

When  he  wai  admitted  into  the  Post-office,  he 
stiU  continued,  at  his  intervals  of  attendance^  to 
exercise  his  trnde,  or  to  employ  himself  with  somn 
trpographical  business.  lie  corrected  the  **  Qtr' 
mm  ad  Pamassum  ;**  and  was  liberally  rewarded 
bj  the  Coropanj  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  tui 
^  Aoooont  01  the  Crimmalfl^"  which  had  for  some 
tisae  a  considerable  sale  ^  and  publidied  manj 
liCtle  pamphlets  that  accident  brooght  into  hiA 
haads,  of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
eofer  the  meraonr.  By  the  correspondence  which 
his  place  in  the  Post-office  facilitated,  he  procured 
eoantiy  newspapers  and  sold  their  intelligence  lo 
a  Journalist  in  London,  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  oflke  of  clerk 
of  the  franks,  m  which  be  acted  with  great  spirit 
•ad  firmness;  and  often  stopped  franks  which 
were  ghren  by  members  of  parliament  to  their 
fiiends,  because  ho  thought  such  extension  of  a 
peculiar  right  ilk^aL  This  raised  many  coni^ 
Bbiiiti,  ami  haying  stopped,  amonff  otners,  & 
VBiik  given  to  the  old  dutcbras  of  Marlboroucb 
bj  Mr.  Walter  Plnmmer^  he  was  cited  before  tho 
Ho«sa  as  for  a  breach  or  privik)^,  and  accused, 
I  sopBoee  vc^  unjustly,  or  opemng  letters  to  dv* 
teet  tiismu  He  was  treated  with  jgreat  harshness 
and  seventy,  but,  dedinkig  their  questions  by 
pleading  lus  oath  of  secrecy,  was  .at  last  dismissed 
And  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when 
he  was  ejected  from  his  office,  he  did  not  think 
himself  discharged  from  bis  trust,  but  continued 
to  refuse  to  his  nearest  friends  any  information 
about  the  management  of  the  office. 

By  this  constancy  of  diligence  and  diversifica- 
tion of  employment,  he  in  time  collected  a  sum 
enffident  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  printing- 
office,  and  began  the  *<  Gentleman's  Macazine^^' 
a  penodical  pamphlet,  of  whkh  the  scheme  is 
known  wherever  the  Ejiglish  language  is  spoken. 
To  this  undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in 
which  he  passed  tiie  last  twenty  jenn  of  bis  life^ 
ud  the  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him,  which, 
though  large,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he  not 
nm^  and  wantonly  impaired  it  i>y  innumerable 

'  ^  I  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  suc^ 


"The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  which  has  now 
eabsisted  fifty  years,  and  still  contines  to  enjoj 
the  &voor  of  the  world,'*  is  one  of  the  most  sue- 
oe«liil  and  lucrative  pamphlets  which  literary  his- 
toiy  has  upon  rocorcL  and  therefore  deserves,  in 
this  narrative,  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cavey  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far 
fren  enecting  the  success  whidi  ne  found ;  and 
oHien  had  so  little  prospect  of  its  conseauence^ 
that  Uioaghhe  had  for  several  yean  talked  of  htB 
plan  among  printers  and  booksellers,  none  of 
tlMBi  thooSt  It  worth  the  trial  That  the^  were 
nol  teatiamed  by  virtue  from  the  execution  of 
another  nan's  design,  was  sufficiently,  apparent 
aa  aoon  as  that  design  began  to  be  gamiul ;  for 
m  a  lew  yeara  a  multitude  of  magazines  arocfi 
and  pe^islied ;  only  the  London  Magaane,  sup- 
ported by  a  powemil  asaodation  of  booksellers, 
and  dreidated  with  all  the  ait  and  all  the  cunning 
of  tfade,  exempted  himself  fit>m  the  general  fiite 
of  Cave's  iavaoora,  and  obtained,  thcMigb  not  an 
equal,  yet  a  considerable  salcf 

«  TUs  wu  Mid  in  the  begloninc  of  Um  fu  ITSt  ; 
aadwifwIUiiniikbenimr^MMd.      .    .    ..^     ^ 
t  Tbt  London  Mafuine  ceased  to  exlil  In  17B5.-~ff. 


Cave  now  began  to  MPue  to  popdartty ;  and 
beinff  a  greater  lover  or  poetry  than  any  other 
art,  be  sometimes  oflered  subjects  for  poems,  and 
proposed  prizes  for  the  best  performers.  The 
first  prize  was  50/.,  for  which,  beinff  but  newly 
acquainted  with  wealth,  and  thinking  ue  influence 
of  601,  extremely  great,  ho  expected  the  first 
authors  of  the  kiiuriom  to  appear  as  competitors ; 
and  offered  the  aUotment  or  the  prize  to  the  uni- 
versities. But  when  the  time  came,  no  name  was 
seen  among  the  writers  that  had  ever  been  seen 
before ;  the  universities  and  several  private  men 
rejected  the  province  of  assigning  the  prize.*  At 
all  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while ;  but  his 
natural  judgment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  ^ith 
the  wond,  soon  cured  him  of  his  astonishment,  as 
of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors.  Nor  have 
many  men  been  seen  raised  by  accident  or  in- 
dustry to  sudden  riches,  that  retained  less  of  the 
meanness  of  their  former  state. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Magazine,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  success  propor- 
tionate to  his  diligence,  till,  in  1751,  his  wife  uied 
of  an  asthma.  He  seemed  not  at  first  much 
afilectcd  by  her  death,  but  in  a  fow  days  lost  his 
sleep  and  his  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered ; 
but  after  having  lingered  about  two  years,  with 
many  vidssttudes  of  amendment  and  relapse,  felL 
by  drinking  acid  liquors,  into  a  diarrhcBa.  and 
afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  insensibility, 
in  which  one  of  the  last  acts  of  reason  which  he 
exerted  was  fondly  to  press  the  band  that  is  now 
writing  this  little  narrative.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  January.  1754,  having  just  concluded  the 
twenty-thira  annual  collection.t 


*  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell  Moitl  • 
mer  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  bj  the  latter  the  award  waa  made, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Oent.  Mac.  toI.  tU  p.59.^N. 

t  Mr.  Care  waa  buried  in  the  church  of  8l  Junes, 
Clerlcenwell,  without  an  epitaph ;  but  the  following  fan- 
scr^on  at  Kuffby,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkesworck, 
la  here  tranacrlbed  from  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bow- 
yer,»'  p.  88. 

Near  chla  place  Uee 

The  body  of 

JOSEPH   CAVE, 

I«ate  of  thia  pariah : 

Who  departed  thia  Lift,  Not.  18th,  1747, 

Aged  79  yean. 

He  waa  placed  by  ProTldence  in  an  humble  ustfon , 

But 
Industry  abundantly  auppiled  ilie  wanta  of  Natuss 

Temperance  blessed  him  wkh 

Content  and  Wealth. 

As  he  was  an  affectionate  Father. 

He  waa  made  happy  In  the  declkie  of  IHb 

Bt  the  deserred  eminence  of  his  eldest  Bon 

^  EDWARD  CAVE, 

Who  without  interest,  fortune,  or  coonezloa. 

By  the  natire  force  of  his  own  genlns. 

Assisted  only  by  a  classical  edueaiioo, 

Which  he  received  at  the  Orammar-echool 

Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  eslabUslied 

A  literary  work,  called 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Whereby  be  acautred  an  ample  fortoae. 

The  whole  of  whiDh  devolved  to  his  fuoitj. 

Here  also  liee 

The  body  of  William  Cavk, 

Second  Son  of  the  said  Joseph  Cavb. 

Who  died,  MaySd,  1767,  aged  62  years; 

And  who,  havirf  survived  his  eldest  broCMT 

EnWABD  Cavk, 


Inherited  from  hlin  a  competent  eittte 
And,  to  gratltiide  to  his  benefcw, 
Ordered  this  monument  to  perpetuate  bis  m 


KING  Of  fHUMUL 


^  He  WU9^  aum  of  «  ki^  BtOure,  not  ody  tail 
-but  bulky,  And  w^,  wWn  jouQgi  d'  rain^^kclile 
ftlrcTiirtJ}  ii.nd  ucUiUy^  He  was  g(Hi orally  Kpakh- 
5il,  tLud  cap«.bl£  (^r  uuich  kbour  lund  IfjiW  <Lpp^i- 
fadon  ;  Uut  in  the  biter  ^eare  of  bis  life  w*» 
afflicted  with  tbe  gQMt,  whjok  be  ^ndeavourod  to 
euro  or  allcviaU!  bv  a  total  abatioenoe  both  frotfi 
atrotig  hquor^  ahA  aiiiintil  food,  FWa  ajiirnol 
food  Qo  «bflUJn^  alxiut  four  yearn,  wid  frorn 
»tcoa^  li(|uorfi  much  Jorigor;  but  th^  gCMit  co^a- 
linuca  uncooq^icred,  pczhaps  unohaied. 

Hifl  readuUoa  arid  perseverance  wpre  vay 
Uiicomnu^n;  in  uiiatf^vcr  h&  uiidertookf  neitfajer 
«jpeaac  nor  fittiijue  W4;r«  able  to  repress  htm,  but 
hh  Loa^tjtncy  waa  caln^  and  Lo  liioi^  i^  ho  did  not 
know  ^uin  appeiLTtid  taint  nod  Ungnid ;  but  he 
alwayiA  WiHit  forwardi  though  he  moved  ^owEy, 

TUe  d«ine  dljiUneaa  of  mind  w&e  observahfc  in 
liii  ocmvfirfliUion  :  he  wn.4  wiLfchin^  Om^  miontest 
Accent  of  llio^o  whom  he  dii^^gusted  by  »oeiuing 
nuiltentioi} ;  ftttd  has  visitant  was  atirpftaed  when 
hit  tame  a  seooDd  time,  by  prepar«tiim«  to  ei«cule 


Hd  Uf  e<)  4  luurl^rcti  in  hiii  iiunieffitiff  mcoi 
And  ehnWd  En  eliJiniT  a  cbH/iiiHn's  ^iitn  i 
Whatfi'er  ft  frwDd  or  parrm  letiU  he  koaw  ^ 

In  wliut  he  f  ^ijQ  il  and  ^ave^  he  Lauiht  masikiad, 

H&e  M9i  hiflclay  1  his  tnml  muit  eTer  rwt, 
WhQ  tai«*«^(i  vUen  Mriiig,  <tyki§  taiiM  he  I ' 


heard. 

Hi:  was,  ixmiiftjfmtly  with  bis  general  truiipiiV' 
lity  of  mind,  a  lenftdouB  maintMHf^^  though  nol 
a  d&moniuB  deniA^nder  of  hie  rigfaL  In  hit  yoo^ 
having  sutnmoned  lua  fHlow  jctm^o^ymai  to  ooiw 
cert  ijieacu/es  afairiftt  llic  opprcesioo  of  thdr  nu9^ 
ter«^r  li£  moLiDteda  kind  of  rfiftrumt  8i4mI  haraji|;u«d 
them  BO  eiitoiLcioif^y,  th^t  tb^y  dcitmuofd  to 
resist  all  fiiture  invajtorLS  [  and  wheti  the  staorrp 
olHce^  damuidod  to  et&mp  tlie  la«l  half  nhe^  of 
liie  Magiazines,  Mr,  Gave  «Ione  de&at€d  ihes 
(H«iri^  to  which  the  propri«*t«f«  of  Lb?  riraJ  M«g;»- 
zincs  u^oiUd  m^nly  have  aubmitted^ 

He  was  a  friend  rather  ^tn^y  ajid  c^cmitani^  than 
zealous  and  aciive  ;  ytjt  Aianj  instaneeii  mi^it  be 
given,  where  bolji  bia  money  and  hlx  dili^enct 
were  employed  liheraJUy  for  others,  Hiv  ^ninitj 
was  in  Uke  iniuner  cool  and  ^ictiberale ;  b«i 
though  coolj  jt  w^s  not  insidiouB^  and  though  dfr 
y>twrt<i^  not  pattiQa^iaiMh 

•t  n  tina^  b«t  llwlttllbtei 

iMM.  HswMloqg 

friledto  fiaditari  ^^^ „  ,^,  _^ 

T  r  trfT  ntniTf  i^?iS&Mi?Mit 
oonoeridl  hisviiCMi:  Imt  tdk  Wwb8I.mSiv 
1   1  inl  Ti  II  [    »■  111 n  HiM  liwmii 


KINO   OF  PRUSSIA.* 


i^BjkRLKS  Kridbrick  the  present  king  of  Pnw- 
sia,  whose  actions  and  designs  now  keep  Earope 
in  attention,  is  the  etdflsi  son  of  Fredenck  Wil- 
liam by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George 
the  First,  King  of  ^Tii^and.  He  was  born,  Janu- 
aiy  24,  1711-13.  Of  his  eft\y  years  noth^  re- 
markable has  been  tsansmitted  to  us.  As  be  ad- 
vanced towards  manhood,  he  beoame  remarkable 
by  his  disagreement  with  his  father. 

The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  of  a  disposition 
violent  and  affamiy,  of  Bammr  views,  and  vehe- 
ment passions,  eameetl]^  ensaged  in  little  pur- 
suits, or  in  schemes  ten]unat&\g  in  some  speedy 
consequence,  without  anjr  pUn  of  lasting  advan- 
tage to  himself  or  his  su^jaoti,  w  any  prospect  of 
distant  events.  He  was  therefore  ahirays  busy, 
though  no  eiQbets  of  his  aetirity  ever  appeared  ; 
and  always  eager,  thoush  he  had  nothing  to  gain. 
His  behaviour  was  to  the  last  degree  rough  and 
savage.  The  least  provoeation,  whether  designed 
or  acadental,  was  returned  l^  blows,  which  he 
did  not  always  Cbri^ear  to  the  Q^^ev  and  Prin- 
cesses. 

From  such  a  king  and  such  a  fiither  it  was  not 
any  enormous  violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate 
heir  of  a  kingdom  sometimes  to  diflpfer  in  opinion, 
and  to  maintain  that  difl^rence  Mrith  deosnt  per- 
tinacity A  prince  of  a  quiok  saeacity  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  most  find  many  practi- 


ces in  the  oondact  of  a&in  whidi  he  ooM  Ml 
approve,  and  some  which  he  oould  ecwedhf Mr 
beai-  to  opjpose. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  wm  te  bi  m^ 
ter  of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europeu    Be  T 
fore  brought  together  from  all  parte  meo  i 
the  common  militaiy  standard.    To  i 

hdlght  of  six  feet  was  a  certain  r 

to  notice, and  to  approach  that  of  seveo  acUnli 
distinction.  Men  will  readily  go  wlieie  Ikq^  Ml 
sure  to  be  caressed  ;  and  he  bad  tlietefcie  iWjl 
collection  of  giants  i^  perhape  wee  neyw  et^k 
the  world  before. 

To  review  this  towering  regiaieul  wm  % 
dally  pleasure,  and  to  perp<£]ate  it  wee  ee  aii|E 
his  care,  that  when  he  met  a  teU  woome  W  ^ 
mediately  commanded  one  of  hie  Tteaite  |fr 
tinue  to  miuny  her,  that  they  mf-"^  " 

proceiity^  and  produce  heiiB  to  the 
ments. 

In  aH  this  there  was  apparent  iollj^  hoi  Ihttf 
was  no  crime.    The  taA  regiment  medee^ 
show  at  an  expense  not  much  gieeleiv  ^ 
it  w^  collected,  than  woold  have  been 
upon  common  men.     Bat  the  kiufe 
pastimes  were  sometimes  more ^-^ 


*  f  iTjii^tnt^  Id  the  Literary  Magaalne  for  173d.— H. 


maintained  a  numerous  armj,  oT  which  be  ■Wjlf 
no  other  use  than  to  review  aod  to  telk  efm] 
and  when  he,  or  perhape  his  nmitiearioe,  HW| 
boy,  whose  form  and  Rni^thneee  teuiiriri  t 
future  soldier,  he  orderea  a  Kind  €€  be%e  ^  It 


KmQ  OF  FRUBOl 


Ml  iboot  Mi  Dick,  by  whkli  be  wa«  m&TlEed  out 
for  rb«  scrvieef  like  llio  «ofn  of  chrittiniti  rap- 
tivcM  in  Turitqy  i  and  hiii  {KLrt^ntc^  v^cre  forbidden 
to  destine  him  ta  «4iy  olbcr  mode  of  lifls 

TJiU  wus  iiilficjently  opprcsMve,  btil  Ihia  wna 
nol  Ihc  utmoBt  of  lii*  tynuinj'.    He  bad  Joftmed^ 

Itlal  lo  be  rich  was  to  bo  poweri'uf;  but  thai  tlic 
ricbea  of  a  Itu^g  ot^bt  to  tw^  Bcan  in  the  opulence 
oTluB  ftubjectsv  he  wanted  dthcr  ability  or  beoevo- 
Icntc  to  uiidt?r«t<ind  Ue  Ibcrtforie  rused  eaww- 
bituit  tiues  from  ctcty  kij^d  of  commodity  and 
poAdCBMoa,  and  piled' up  thu  money  in  hiiitfia* 
■uryt  frnm  which  it  tBsiicd  no  more  How  tbe> 
lanij  which  liad  paid  tiLxe»  oncfj  wa.^;  to  pny  them 
jid4>cond  tiint?,  hoiv  imposts  could  be  levied  with- 
out commerce,  or  coniinc^rce  continued  without 
jaoQXiefj  It  waa  noLhis  custom  to  inquires  Eiigor 
te  anfLtch  at  raonfy,  and  delighted  to  count  jl,  he 
fflis  n<^w  joy  at  evi'ry  nicf  ipf^  and  thought  hirnBoLT 
«o ricked  liv  the  impoverishment  of  bis  dominion*. 

By  whicli  of  these  ft^k»  of  rovalty  the  prince 
was  ofTLnded,  or  whether,  aa  perliapa  more  fre- 
qyenUy  bapprna,  the  oflencej*  of  wliit-h  be  com- 
pltins  were  of  a  domestic  and  person  at  kind,  it  is 
DOl  easy  to  discover.  But  h«  rt?s£!ntment,  what- 
ever WHB  ilB  cau^e^  rose  so  bigli,  thnt  he  reaolred 
TMrt  i^niy  to  Ifflve  his  falher*a  tonrt,  but  his  teiti- 
loiies^  and  to  8i?fk  a  refuge  anion^  the  neighbour- 
ing or  kindred  princes.  It  is  qenerftUy  btlievod  that 
bii  intention  waa  to  come  lo  iingland^  and  live 
tind€'r  the  prolfction  of  his  unties  till  Ins  futher^B 
death,  or  clwirige  of  conduct,  &hoold  give  him 
bberty  Ui  retunL 

His  design,  whatever  it  was,  he  concerted  with 
anotEc«rin  the  aniT>%  whow  nsmc  was  Kat^  a 
ioaoin  whom  be  placed  ^rrat  (fonlidence.,  aiid 
wbom,  having  ehof^cn  huu  for  the  companion  of 
Ilia  flight,  be  nuccasardy  trusted  with  tbi?  prepara" 
tory  measure*,  A  prince  cannot  leavi^  huM  eoun- 
try  with  llio  speed  of  a  moaner  fugitive.  Som^ 
ll^nfl  n-as  to  Ih?  provided,  and  something  to  be 
adjo^ted.  Andf  whether  Kat  found  the  ageiKy 
of  other  a  nece*sary,  and  therefore  waa  eon- 
atratned  to  admit  mnns  partners  of  the  secret ; 
whi  (Ji4 T  ]i  >ity  or  vanity  incited  him  to  disburden 
|ii»n-i<  Ji  ^pI  u  trust  tJiat  swelled  in  hit  bosom,  or  to 
fihuw  lo  a  fnund  or  mistress  his  own  importajice  ; 
or  whether  it  be  in  jt^eif  dKficnlt  for  princes  to 
tfttOMct  any  tbin^  in  secret  j  so  it  was,  thai  the 
kuil  was  inlbrme3  of  the  mtendod  fli^t,  ^nd  th« 
pfince,  and  his  favounle^  a  htil«  beftfe  ttie  time 
^•tliod  for  their  departujtt|  w^re  arrestfidp  and 
oof (fined  in  dilTerent  pl»ccs. 

Tb0  lift}  of  prineea  is  seldom  in  dang<?r^  the 
]i«iard  of  Ib^iir  trreguloritie-s  falts  only  on  those 
whona  ainbinon  or  aHection  combinet^  with  them, 
Tht  kinfi  after  an  imprisonment  of  some  bme, 
sot  hm  ton  at  liberty  ;  but  poor  Kst  was  ordered 
tn  hi  triid  for  a  capital  cnme.  The  etnirl  ex- 
KOHnod  yi«  cause  and  atquittcd  lUm  ;  tlw  kitig 
moMindod  biitt  to  A  second  trin).  nnd  diliged  hi« 
jiidf««  to  condemn  hmi.     In  •  ^  e  of  the 

soaiwM-e  thn*)  tytTinnieany  *■  •>  was  puh- 

1  if  I V  \  tt4i  t*mh^  1  ea  vmg  behij  it.  .  .,* u  j  (i  papflra 

I*  madii  in  the  priioft,   wh«^  were 
M  printerl,  and  among  others  uii  adriioiri' 

tion  la  Ihc-  prince,  for  whose  f^ake  be  sujfered, 
n<7t  to  ffjftter  in  htm^olf  llie  opinion  of  de»tJny,  for 
that  a  providence  is  discoverable  in  overj  tiding 
round  ua. 

This  cruel  prosocution  of  a  man  who  bad 
oooamtttisd  no  cxisaSf  buL  by  oompEanoe  wiih  in* 


Aocnce  niit  eanly  lo  be  rcsisbod,  wss  flot  fh^  onl  v 

ad  hy  which  the  old  kinu  irritated  hm  Brni^  A  Uui^ 
with 'vb  horn  tlie  prince  was  sUffpeeted  of  btinis^ 
t>urhap«  more  tnan  virtue-  allowed,  was  mtiiml,  f 
kncm  not  upon  wbat  a<.cusBtion,&nd^bytheN:if1g^ 
order,  not  withstanding  all  the  reawjns  of  decciicy 
and  tendemcfis  th  it  operate  in  other  cnnntfiei^ 
and  other  judicatures,  waa  publicly  whipped  in 
the  streets  of  Berlin* 

At  last,  that  the  jtrincc  might  feel  the  power  df 
a  king  and  a  father,  in  its  ntmoat  rigour,  he  was,  in 
1733,  murried,  Qi;ain«t  hi;*  will^  to  ibe  Princi«?fl 
Klfsabetlia  Chrislinft  of  Bnmswiek  Luneohmg 
B<i?reren,  He  mivried  her  indeed  at  his  father's 
command,  but  willioiil  poisessing  for  her  ciibnr 
esteem  or  afliitetioo,  and  considering  the  ctsim  of 
panntal  antliohty  fully  satisfied  by  the  external 
ceremony,  obBtmately  and  perpetually  dnrinp  the 
bfe  of  his  father  r(f trained  from  her' bed.  The 
poor  princess  lived  about  mvon  years  rn  the  c<mft 
of  Bctftinf  in  a  state  which  the  world  has  not  ofU^n 
seen,  a  wife  without  a  husband,  mspripfl  so  far 
as  to  engage  her  person  lo  a  man  who  did  not  de- 
sire  her  oHeclton,  and  of  ^vhoin  it  was  donhtfiil 
whether  be  thought  himself  restrained  from  the 
powerorrt-pudialion  by  an  act  pt!rforTni»d  undCT 
eyidefU  coinpnlsion. 

Thus  he  lived  eecJuded  &om  public  bosineti, 
in  contention  with  his  father,  in  allien  a  lion  fTom 
luk  wife.  Tins  state  of  uneasiness  he  foimd  the 
only  means  of  softening :  be  diverted  his  mind 
from  the  scenes  about  him  by  studies  and  liberal 
aimtsi'metils.  The  studies  of  princes  seldom 
pniduce  great  efleet^  for  priocee  draw  with 
meaner  nionols  the  lot  of  understanding;  and 
since  of  many  nttidents  not  more  than  one  Cflo  he 
hoped  to  advance  far  towards  perfection,  it  is 
seart^L-ly  to  he  ejrpi^ed  that  we  should  ^d  ihsl 
one  a  pnnce  ;  that  the  desire  of  scietice  should 
overpower  in  any  mind  the  love  of  pleasuttHii 
when  tt  is  nlwayi;  present,  or  always  wttriin  eoll ; 
that  laborious  meditation  should  be  prf*ferred  in 
the  days  of  youth  To  ainusemcnts  and  lemiTtty  ; 
or  that  perse^'erance  should  press  forward  in  con 
tempt  of  flttttejy :  and  that  he  in  whom  m«le- 
rate  acqiusilkjns  w<tild  be  eitoU«d  m»  prodigies^ 
should  exart  from  himaelf  tlittt  exedlence  of 
whir:h  llie  whole  world  conspw«s|5&*p*fehim  thfl 

In  every  great  performsnee,  perhaps  in  every 
great  character,  part  is  (hegifl:  nf  nature,  part  the 
eontiibution  of  accident,  and  jpart,  very  often 
not  Uie  greate*!  ptirt,  the  eft'ect  ol  voluntary  elec- 
tion andn^guliir  design.  The  King  of  Prtistja 
was  iindoubti^dly  bom  with  more  than  common 
abihties;  but  lliat  be  has  eultivalixi  them  with 
more  than  common  djhgence,  was  probably  Uie 
efTect  of  his  peculinr  conditmnp  of  that  which  he 
(hen  corwidered  as  cruelty  and  misforUj^ne. 

in  ^»  long  interval  of  onhsppineas  and  ob- 
scurity, ha  aequu-ed  skdl  in  tlie  mathematical 
sdencesi,  such  as  is  said  to  put  him  on  the  level 
wiitfa  thowi  who  bavs  made  Ihvm  the  businefls  of 
their  Mm  This  is  probably  to  s«j  too  much  t 
th*  BCiiiiirtionB  of  lungs  sj-e  aiwaya  tnagnilYed. 
His  skill  in  poetry  and  in  th&  French  lan^age 
has  been  loudly  pfaised  by  Voltaire,  a  judge 
without  excepoon,  if  his  honesty  were  equaJ  to 
his  knowledge.  Music  ho  not  only  understand*, 
but  practises  on  the  German  flute" in  tlic  highest 
perftiction  ;  so  tliat,  according  to  the  ntml^  ecn- 
snre  of  Phdtp  oif  Mscodon,  he  may  ha  ""^^ 
to  play  io  } 


I 


^ 


KDIO  OV  ffniHIJ 


H«  M7  be  Mid  to  owe  to  the  dMeukiM  of  Ui 
yoOUi  en  edfantege  lees  fineqneotly  obtaiaed  hj 
ponoee  tiieii  fiteiitiire  and  matkeoMtioe.  The 
aeoearfty  of  paaimg  his  time  withooC  pomp^ « 
of  pirt^Vmg  of  the  pleasurea  and  Uboon  of  a 
lower  statioii.  made  mm  aeonamtBd  with  the  to- 
lipqa  fonne  orlife,  and  with  the  gemnpe  peeriona, 
interaotBi  dfiwea(  and  diatreaMa,  of  mankind. 
Kings,  without  this  help^  from  temporaiy  inftlicilyy 
aae  the  woild  in  a  nuat,  which  magmfiaa  evaiy 
thbg  near  then^  and  bowidadMir  fiewto  anar- 
low  oompaaa,  which  few  are  able  to  extend  by  the 
mere  feroe  of  ouiioeitjr.  I  have  always  IhaaAt 
that  what  CramweU  had  more  than  oor  laml 
kings heowed  to  the  private oondition in  frineh 
he  first  entered  the  world,  and  in  whidi  he 
long  eontioned:  in  that  state  he  learned  his 
art  of  secret  tianaaction,  and  the  knowledge  by 
whk^  he  was  able  to  oppoae  seal  to  aea^and 
make  one  enthnsiaat  destrojr  another. 

^he  King  of  Prossia  gained  the  same  arts, 
and,  being  bom  to  fiurer  opportunities  of  using 
theni^  brought  to  the  thnme  the  knowledge  of  a 
nivate  man  without  the  guilt  of  usurpation.  CM" 
this  ffeneral  acquaintance  with  the  world  there 
may  be  fooDod  some  traces  in  his  whole  life.  His 
conversation  is  like  that  of  other  men  upon  com* 
mon  topica.  hia  letters  have  an  air  of  femiliar  ele- 
guice,  and  hia  whole  conduct  is  that  of  a  man 
who  Dsa  to  do  with  men^  and  who  is  not  ignorant 
what  motivea  will  prevad  over  fiiands  or  enemies. 

In  1740|  the  old  kinff  fell  sick,  and  spoke  and 
acted  in  hia  illness  with  his  ususi  turbuieooe  and 
rou^ghness,  reproaching  his  phvsicians  in  the 
grooMSt  teims  with  tlMir  unskifiyness  and  im- 
potence, and  unputinj^  to  their  ignorance  or  wick- 
edness,  the  pain  which  their  prescri|»tions  feiled 
to  relieve.  These  insults  they  bore  with  tho  sub- 
mission which  is  commonly  paid  to  despotic 
monarchs:  till  at  last  the  celebrated  Honman 
was  consulted,  wbo  failing,  like  the  rest,  to  give 
ease  to  bis  majesty,  was,  like  the  rest,  treated 
with  injurious  language.  Hofiman,  conscious  of 
his  own  merit,  replied,  that  he  could  not  bear 
reproaches  which  he  did  not  deserve ;  that  he  had 
tned  all  the  remedies  that  art' could  supply,  or 
nature  could  admit ;  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  pro- 
fessor by  his  majesty's  bounty ;  but  that,  it  his 
abilities  or  integrity  were  doubted,  he  was  willing 
to  leave,  not  only  the  university,  but  the  kingdom, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  driven  into  any  place 
where  the  name  of  Hoffman  would  want  respect 
The  king,  however  unaccustomed  to  such  returns, 
was  struck  with  conviction  of  his  own  indecency, 
told  Hoffman  that  he  had  spoken  well,  and  re- 
quested him  to  continue  his  attendance. 

The  king,  finding  his  distemper  gaining  upon 
his  8trenfl[th,  grew  at  last  sensible  that  his  end  was 
approacbmg,  and  ordering  the  prince  to  be  called 
to  his  bed,  laid  several  injunctions  upon  him,  of 
which  one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall  regiment  by 
continual  recruits,  and  another  to  receive  his 
espoused  wife.  The  prince  gave  him  a  respectful 
answer,  but  wisely  avoided  to  diminish  his  own 
ri|?ht  or  power  bjr  an  absolute  promise  ;  and  the 
king  died  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  tall  regiment 

The  young  king  began  his  reign  wiUi  great 
expectations,  which  ho  has  yet  surpassed.  His 
father's  faults  produced  many  advantages  to  the 
fini  years  of  his  reign.  He  had  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  well  disciplined,  witnout 
any  imputation  of  severity  to  himself;  and  was 
master  of  a  vast  treasure,  without  the  crime  or 


mpmeherMMH*-  tt  ww  fiaUMf  tfU  li 
our  Hbow  of  OoamMNia,  that  he  had  ei^  lit 
lions oterimg of ov money:  botlbeftevehotei 
aaid  it,  had  not  eoMidered  bow  difBeollly  ejdht 
milhoDa  would *befeaid  jn  all  the  Ptmmmi^ 
muiiooe.  Meojodgsof  whatdMf  ^^oteeekr 
that  wUofa  tbqr  eee.  We  are  oeed  to  trik  ft 
England  of  miffioae  with  gnatfenfinit^  mI 
UDapne  that  there  ie  the 
in  other  oonntriea  ' 
tares  aie  few,  and 

Every  maa'a  int  cam  are 
ti&    IIm  kmg^  being  nofi 
floencfl^  or  its  appearanoe, 
towards  the  moappy  lady  who  hid  I 
seven  years  the  enp^  tilled  the 


Pnmris.    The 


oflkoeotUBe«« 


opaperao 

oTSrirfintintwnnrs  mW  \ 
kmg,  who  |dane  eampaigna  in  m&mo^w^MmtHf 
accommodate  a  dMfcroDce  with  hie  wM^bwt  will 
writoni  of  nowa  admitted ae  witiiueeM.  Itii«i» 
tain  that  he  received  her  ae  queen,  batwhiiw 
hetreatoheraaawifetayethidMpaie.  rm 

In  a  few  days  Ida  reeohitioD  wan  kaMm  «Ml- 
regard  to  the  tall  regpmeQt ;  Ibr  wmm  moM/i 
bemg  oflhred  him,  he  rejected  Ih&mj  mad  ttip 
body  of  gianUs  by  connmed  Stn^ad^  WMl'' 
derraaway*  ,•  '  "•"' 

He  treated  hia  mother  with  grant  vi 
deredthat  she  should  bear  the  tiHe 
mother,  and,  that  instead  of  i 
Alt  Jtfa;est9,  she  shonld  only  call  Um  Sm. 

Ashewaapaasing  aoonaftnr  belwew  Biril^ 
and  Potsdam,  a  thouaand  boy%  who  kmi  hm^ 
marked  out  for  mititaiy  sei  ' 
coach  and  cried  oat,  **  Me 
from  our  slaveiy."  He  . 
liberty,  and  ordered,  the  neitdnyy  1 
should  be  taken  ofE 

He  still  continued  that 
learned  men  which  he  began  when  I 
and  the  eyes  of  all  schohurs,  a  rsce 
formed  for  dependence,  were  upon  him,  aaa  mi* 
likely  to  renew  the  times  of  patronage^  and  le 
emulate  tho  bounties  of  Louis  the  Fourteendk 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  resolved  to  m 
vem  with  very  little  ministerial  aaaisCaooe:  ■§ 
took  cognizance  of  every  thin^  with  his  < 
eyes  ;  declared  that  in  all  contranetiea  of  r~' 


between  him  and  his  subjects,  the  pubKo  tut&i" 
should  have  the  preference  ;  and  in  one  ofte 
first  exertions  of  regal  power  bamahed  At 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  his  lather,  as  sMI 
that  had  betrayed  his  master  and  abuttd  Ms  fTwA 

He  then  declared   his  resolution  to  groat  ft 
general  toleration  of  religion,  and 
liberalities  of  concession  allowed  tho  ^ 
of  Freemasonry.    It  is  the  great  tamt  of  H» 
character  that  lie  has  given  reason  to    ~    ~' 
whether  this  toleration  is  the  effect  of  < ' 
indifibrence ;  whether  he  means  to  i 
men  of  every  religion,  or  considers  all  i 
equally  good. 

There  had  subsisted  for  some  time  in 
an  order  called  the  Order  for  Favour,  iHod^e 
cording  to  ita  denomination,  had  b<sen 
with  very  littie  distinction.    The  king 
the    Order  for  Merit,  with  which  ho 
those  whom  he  considered  aa  deserving, 
were  some  who  thought  their  merit  not  eafl 
recompensed  by  this  new  tide ;  but  ho  was  i 
very  ready  to  grant  pecnniarr  rewarda.    These 
who  were  moot  in  his  fevoar  Ae  i 


ThM 


KQ90  or  PRUB8IA. 


omriHdkwaf  inwribed, 
mifmenie  U  prix. 

He  WML  however,  cheriteble.  if  not  Ubeml,  for 
lie  ordered  the  magikimtee  of  the  eerenl  dbtiicti 
to  be  veij  attentive  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and 
d  the  finda  eelabliahed  for  that  nee  were  not 
anflkient,  pennitted  that  the  deficient  ahonld  be 
anpplied  out  of  the  revenuea  of  the  town. 

One  of  hia  firatcarea  waa  the  advancement  of 
leaning.  Immediately  upon  hia  aoceaaon.  he 
wrote  to  Rollin  and  VoHaire^  that  he  deaired  the 
OMrtinnanceof  their  fiiendahm  ;  and  aentforMr. 
Maopertnia,  the  piincipal  or  the  French  acade* 
mieiana,  whopaaaed  awmterin  Lapland,  toveri^, 

the  menmration  of  a  degree  near  the  Pole,  the 

ewtonian  doctrine  of  the  form  of  the  earth. 
He  reqneated  «€  Manpeitnia  to  come  to  Beilin. 
to  aettie  an  academy,  in  terma  of  great  ardour  ana 
great  condcaoeniionu 

At  the  nme  time,  he  lAiowed  the  worid  that 


J?. 


Glaraiy  arnnaementi  were  not  likely,  aa  haa  mors  diow  many  invasions  were  tl 

than  ODoe  happened  to  rojal  stndenti,  to  tHth-  ed ;  the  distreaaca  of  the 

draw  him  fiom  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or  make   known  for  several   yean 

Umfoigethiaintereat    He  began  by  reviving  a 

daaa  to  Heratal  and  Hernial,  two  dimcta  in  ttie 

pomeniion  of  the  Biahop  of  lieee.    When  he 

aenC  hia  oomaMaaaiy  to  demand  Uie  homage  of 

the  inhabitanta,  ther  refosed  him  admiaeion,  de- 

darinff  that  they  acknowledged  no  aovereign  but 

the  bJahopi    The  king  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the 

Imliup^  m  which  he  complained  of  the  violation  of 

ha  ngfat,  and  the  contempt  of  h»  authority, 

chaiged  the  prelate  with  countenancing  the  late 


I  prelate  with  countenancing 
net  of  dbobedienoe,  and  required  an  anawer  in 
two  dm. 

In  three  daya  the  anawer  waa  aent,  in  which 
the  biahop  founda  hia  claim  to  the  two  brdshipa 
OM  a  pant  of  Charles  the  FHUi,  guannteed  by 
fiance  and  Spain  ;  allma  that  hia  prodecceson 
bid  enjoyed  this  giant  above  a  ocntiuy,  and  that 
ha  never  intended  to  infringe  the  rishta  of  Prua- 
aia ;  bat,  aa  the  Hooae  m  Branronburgh  had 
■Iwaya  made  aome  pretenaiona  to  that  territoiy, 
he  waa  willing  to  do  what  other  biahopa  had  offer- 
ed|  to  porehaae  that  daim  for  a  hundred  thousand 


To  every  man  that  knowa  the  elate  of  the  feu- 
dal eountnea|  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigniea,  the 
ooafcakm  or  their  alliancea,  and  the  difletent 
r«laa  of  Inheritance  that  prevail  in  diflerrtit 
piiffa,  it  win  appear  evident,  that  of  reviviag  an- 
lairaB  tnere  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the 
lef  acentury  iaabettertitfo  than  e^n 
J  be  produced.  So  bug  a  preacwption 
I  an  acqoiesecnee  in  the  other  claimants ; 
t  aeqniescence  auppoees  alao  fome  reason, 
paHmpa  now  unknowa  for  which^  the  claim  waa 
Mmne.  Whether  thia  rule  could  be  cmsMlered 
ivald  in  the  cwntroverav  between  theae  aove- 
,  may  he«rever  be  doubted,  for  the  biflbop'a 
r  aMia  to  imply,  that  the  title  of  the 
.,,,,^j  df  firandeitbursh  had  been  kept  alive  by 
lepwfed  daims,  though  the  aciiure  of  the  tern- 
tSfimd  hetUb  hitheilDlbrbome. 

Tba  kta^  dkl  not  soflhr  hia  daim  to  be  subject- 
ed to  uiy  aKeneationa,  but,  having  publiehed  a 
daekuattON,  in  wbidi  he  diaiged  the  bishop  with 
vnteace  am  Injustice,  and  remarked  that  the  feu- 
dal lawB  allowed  every  man,  whoae  posaeaaion 
waa  wMhbdd  fSt)tn  hrm,  to  enter  K  with  an  armed 
foice,  he  immediatdy  despatdied  two  thousand 
aoUkM  into  the  conlroveitod  ooontnes^  where 
tha^  Btoan  wwieut  eutitroi,  exercMng  evMy  udo 


of  raiStaiy  tyranny,  till  the  ciiea  of  the  faihabi 
tanta  forced  the  bisDop  to  relimjuiah  them  tk>  thi 
quiet  government  of  Frussia. 

Thia  was  but  a  petty  ai-quiaitmn  :  the  time 
was  now  come  when  the  King  of  Prussia  waa  to 
form  and  execute  greater  designa  On  the  9th  ol 
Odober,  1740,  half  EUirope  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion br  the  death  of  Cnarlea  the  Sixth,  Empe> 
ror  of  deimany :  by  whose  death  all  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  deaoend- 
e^  according  to  the  pragmatic  aanction,  to  hb 
ddeat  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain,  at  the  time  of  the  emperoi'a  death,  Doka 
of  Tuscany. 

By  how  many  aecuritiea  the  pragmatic  aan^ 
tion  was  fortified,  and  how  little  it  waa  r^puded 
when  those  aecnrities  became  neceaaary;  bow 
many  daimants  started  up  at  once  to  the  aeveral 
dommiona  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  how  vdio* 
mently  thdr  pretensions  were  enforced,  and 
{threatened  or  attempt 
VI  Jie  emperor'a  daughtnr, 
years  by  the  title  ouy  al 
the  dueen  of  Hungary,  beoanse  Hungary  waa 
the  only  country  to  whidi  her  claim  had  not 
been  disputed;  the  6rmne8s  with  which  abe 
struggled  with  bor  difficulties,  and  the  good  for- 
toneby  which  she  aummunted  them  ;  the  nar- 
row plan  of  this  essay  will  not  suffer  me  to  relate. 
Let  them  be  told  by  some  other  writer  of  mora 
leisure  and  wider  intclhgcnce. 

Upon  the  Emperor's  death  nuiny  of  the  Gtor 
man  princes  foil  upon  the  Austrian  lerritoriea  aa 
upon  a  dead  carcass,  to  be  dismembered  amooy 
them  without  reaistance.  Among  theae,  ynm 
whatever  justice,  ccrtafaily  with  very  little  gene- 
rosity, was  the  king  of  Ptuseii,  who  having  aa- 
pcmblcd  his  troops,  as  was  imagined,  to  aupport 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  on  a  sudden  entered 
Silesia  with  thirty  thousand  men,  poblisbin|^  a 
dedaration,  in  wbioh  he  diaclauns  anry  design 
of  injuring  the  rights  of  the  House  or  Anstna, 
but  urgea  his  claim  to  Silesia,  as  risinfl  *'fooni 
ancient  conventions  of  fomilyand  oonvatemity 
between  the  House  of  Brandenbmgh  and  the 
Princepof  Silesia,  and  other  honourable  trtfoa.** 
He  Miy*  the  fear  of  being  defeated  by  other  pre- 
t«dderatoCho  Austrian  dommiooa,  ohliged  Inn 
to  enter  Silesia  without  any  prevkma  expoatn- 
latioB  with  the  queen,  and  that  he  ahall  **atre- 
nuonsly  espouse  the  mteresta  of  the  Houae  ol 
Austria." 

Such  a  declaration  was,  1  believe,  in  the  opi 
non  of  all  Europe^  nothing  leae  than  the  ag- 

gravation  of  hostility  by  insult,  and  was  reoaived 
y  the  Austrians  with  suitable  indimuition. 
The  king  pursued  his  purpose,  marched  forward, 
and  in  the  frontiers  of  Silesa  made  a  speech  to 
his  followers,  in  which  ho  told  them,  that  he 
considered  them  rather  ''aa  fiienda  tnan  anb* 
jects,  that  the  troopa  of  Brandcnburgh  had  been 
always  eminent  for  their  bravery,  that  they 
would  always  fight  m  his  prcseno^  and  that  bo 
would  reoompenae  thoae  wno  ahouhl  distingmab 
themselves  in  his  aervice,  rather  aa  a  lather  thm 
as  a  king." 

The  dvifities  of  the  neat  are  never  thrown 
away.  The  soMiers  would  naturallv  foHow  rach 
a  leader  with  alacrity ;  especially  oecavae  they 
expected  no  oppoaition  :  but  hunran  expectathma 
are  frequently  deoei%-ed,  , .  _  _ 

-  "^         --    -    .  whwhha 

to  Hi* 


Entering  thus  suddenly  into  a  conntnrw] 
ras  supposed  rather  Hkoly  to  proiaet  than 


▼•^Ito  iMlIb^  t^nic  tJmit  with  •,b«o1ut«  auth^ 
Hijr:  bati  wipiKwillg  i^]^3t  thi^  Biibrniseio^  would 
noC ahraji lait,  be  rn.l  ivouitHi  ti>p(?r3ija4f!  the 
qvDM  19 a ^Btnon Cil  Sil^^iJi,  imagining  that  shf^ 
wMd «Mily  b» ptl^imdcd  tr>  yidd  nkif  t^'and- 
mdf  loiL  He  therefore  (ntJcrtui  hi^  iniriUt^r  to 
dedUB  at.  yianu,  *'  that  \v?  wtLS  rr^dy  t{>  gita^ 
•  ranlteaU  tbaOenpan  domirnona  of  t^^'HouA^^  of 
AmMk;  that  bewouhl  (^oncU]do  a  troatywith 
A]aitMu  BlMNil,  and  the  niaritime  powern  ;  th^t 
ha 'wepM  ariwroar  ihat  tJic?  Dtike  of  Larrain 
dhuuii  he  ajaotad  aanpcror,  and  bGhev(>d  tlmt  hi; 

eeaM^mbyyliihitij  that  h^  would  immcrdmidj 
adfWDoa  to  the  qaaan  two  millionaof  Aorin«-  that, 
is  MoouaDte  Ibr  alt  this,  hi^  reqttirDd  8ite«ui  to 

TluaajMai  not  Id  be  thi?  ofl^rsof  a  prince  t^it 
DMh  ouBfhicad  of  h^s  own  rij^ht  He  ollerwarck 
flflietealad  Ua  flWA,  and  ordered  hia  lainisti^  to 
Idilat  ViamMy^wlhAlfor  Kilcsia  wm\d  cinatent 

The  queea  anaarered,  that  though  the  king 
albgad^  aa  hb  laaaon  foe  on  tori  ng  Sdesin,  the 
danger  of  the  AnstHan  tamfoncii   from    other 


,     _      _     _,   endeavoured  to  pt^rstjsdt^  h(?r  to 

^wa  op  ^{lait  of  hev  posKc^fnona  foj-  the  presenra- 
uonoTttie  reaty  it  wns  cvkfciu  that  he  waj?tlic 
fiiM  and  eolf  hifadt??,  and  tlmt,  till  h^  enu^rod  in 
a  hoatile  manneri  all  her  eatatefl   were 


To  Ma  |Mroniaea  of  asinstanep,  ?ho  replied^ 
"that  aha  aejt  a  Ingfa  ?fl!ue  on  the  Kiit^  of  Prus^ 
wa*afiiindaiiy  ;^  bat  thai  he  vras  alrcudy  ahhseil 
to  aoiithfll'  agiiinat  invad4>ra,  both  hy  the  ^Idon 
odl,  and  the  pngiuatic  ^nncdotif  of  which  he 
waa  a  floeianteiB^  and  that  if  thesu  ties  wpffi  of  no 
feree^  die  knew  not  what  ta  hope  from  other  en- 

Of  hie  oftia  of  allian^^es  with  Ruesda  and  the 
maritmie  powen,  eh*  obs«5TTed,  that  it  could  be 
nerw"  fit  to  alienate  her  doini I ligns  for  ihe  conso- 
lidatkm  of  an  aUiandu  form^^d  omly  to  kgi?p  thcrn 
intire. 

With  regard  to  his  inti^rest  iti  the  Section  of 
an  emperor,  she  exprc^tfled  bcr  gr^titiidc?  in  etrone 
tehtts  {  but  added,  that  tlie  cle^iLion  ougHt  tci  he 
free,  and  that  it  must  bo  neccssRirily  cmhnmn^ed 
b^  eontentioos  thus  mii^t^d  m  thn  heaH  of  the  c^n. 
piie.  Of  the  pecuniary  iLSfnaiancn  proposed,  »he 
remaiks,  that  no  prince  ever  made  war  to  obUgc 
another  to  take  money,  and  that  the  contrjbnlmna 
already  levied  in  Silesia  cxci^ededthe  twomillionSj 
offbred  aa  its  purchftse. 

She  concluded,  timt  ns^  she  vdues  the  king^e 
friendehip^  she  was  wilhng  to  purchajve  it  hy  any 
compliance  but  the  diminution  of  hcrr  dominions, 
and  exhorted  him  to  peffomi  his  part  in  f^upport  of 
tkepraffDiatic  sanctionr 

The  King,  finding  negotiation  thus  ineffedual, 
puehed  forward  his  inroad!^,  and  now  tni-gmn  to 
ahow  how  secretly  Jie  could  take  hia  ncM^asurea. 
When  he  called  a  council  of  war,  ho  propo^d 
the  question  in  a  fev^  ^rords ;  all  hia^  |fenera1« 
wrote  their  opinion^?  in  his  presence  upon  sepa- 
rate papers,  which  ho  earned  away,  and^  ex- 
amining them  in  fjrivatf;,  form(?d  lits  readution, 
without  imparting  it  othcnftnm!  than  bj  his  order?. 

He  began,  not  Mrilhoutt  policy t  to  seize  first  upon 
the  eatatea  of  the  elerey,  an  order  every  where 
neoeasary,  and  every  w  here  en  vied,  H  e  plendered 
the  convents  of  their  stores  cjf  prairisit^Q  *  ^j^^ 
told  them,  that  he  never  had  heard  of  any  maga^ 
anea  meted  by  the  apo5tlflQ«         ^ j^im- 


Thk  instill  was  mean,  because  it  W8«  nfi|Mt^,  ^ 

bill  1 1  lose  who  eonhJ  not  resist  were  obhgc^  lo 
b<3ar  it  He  proc^wied  in  hi*  egtpedilion  ^  and  a  ' 
detaehmont  of  hifl  (mop?*  took  Jftbbiwa,  «i9  at< 
the  flirong  pJaceA  nf  Sde*ia,  wiiich  was  «>nt  «lli« 
ahimdoned  for  want  of  proviiiions,  which  (at 
Austrian  hiJ««are,  who  were  now  lu  iiiDtif^n^  w«e  - 
busy  to  intprrupL 

One  of  the  most  jaBroarkabfe  e*  (mt»  of  the  8k 
legiart  war,  was  the  conqueM  of  Great  Olcfiiw,. 
which  waa  taken  by  an  assauU  in  the  daaiij  hrail«4 
by  Pnnce  Leopold  of  Anbs.lt  D«a«;iu>  Tb«pr  tiw 
rived  at  the  foot  rd'  tho  fortifiealiond  al>9iit  tivelv^ 
at  nighl|  and  in  two  iKitir^  were  tnaateia  of  the 
pkee>  In  attempts  of  this  kind^  inany  aecidenta 
happen  whieh  cannol  he  ln-ord  without  aurprwiw 
Four  pTus^n  i^nadiers  who  had  climboo  t||*<^ 
raujparta,  miastiug  their  own  cotopany,  met  «i 
Aufitrian  mptain  with  fiOv-two  men;  iMy  waip 
at  lirst  fnghttttf  and  \>en^  almtii  tKt  n-if^at ;  liel,  ! 
^thering  <xninise,  t'o*nri>anr|f^  the  AusUiaaslO  \ 
lay  down  their  anna,  and  in  ilw  tervot  of  daflyzM . 
and  con  fij  aion  w  e  re  uJieipet  tf^ily  »t*«^ed.  -  * 

At  the  same  lime  a  con^pinu^y  to  kill  or  Gimf-- 
away  this  Kint*  ^f  Prti!9»ta  was  said  lo  be  dj^  ' 
covored,  Thij  Pnis^jans  published  a  EXHviMirfai^ 
in  which  the  Aui^trian  court  waa  accuaatl  of  ero- 
nloying  eml^ane^  and  osBassiiis  against  thit 
KJn^ ;  and  it  was  alirfred,  In  dirert  letni»,  that- 
ono  of  them  hi^d  cortjus^d  himaetf  obliged  hf 
oath  to  doalro^  liim,  which  oath  had  b<e«  ^ivtn 
him  in  an  AuRc  coandl  in  the  prosence  of  thi 
Duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  this  thf;  Austriani  answered^  « that  ilia 
charn^itcr  of  The  queen  and  diiko  wa?  Umw^ 
known  not  to  destroy  the  force  of  sMch  an  aoea* 
luition,  Umt  thr^  ttde  ol^  the  co£ifisB«on  was  ts  < 
impoitture,  and  thai  no  smch  atteoifit  wae  mm 
made,'^ 

Each  parly  was  now  inflamed^  and  ei^dga 
were  given  to  the  Aii<»triitn  general  to  hsifttd  a 
battle.  The  two  arnuea  met  at  Molaitz,  tkn4 
parted  without  a  coEiiplele  victoiy  on  eitlrer  sidk. 
The  Ao^trianH  quittet!  the  lield!^  in  good  order  ; 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  rode  away  upon  the  finl 
dJsi:>fdeT  of  hiB  troops  without  waiting  for  llv 
lost  event  Thi^  attc^rktion  to  hie  porvonal  saftXf 
has  not  yet  been  forgotten* 

AOpt  tlum  there  was  no  action  of  zouch  vt^ 
p^^tance.  But  tlte  King  of  Prussia,  initatod  bf 
oppujibiont  tninpf erred  his  interest  m  tl*e  cia^ 
tjon  to  ihti  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  She  Q,o»« 
of  Hungary,  now  altnckod  by  Fmivce^  ^psi|L 
and  Havana,  Wris  obli^i  d  to  make  peace  with 
him  at  ibe  eioensp  oThalf  Siiesia,  withoyt  pi*^ 
*^unnp  those  advantages  which  were  o&pe  o»ed 
tier* 

To  enlarge  dotoinionR  haa  been  tho  boast  J 
many  pmicea  ;  to  dimise  happui^as  and  secuntT 
thmufih  wtdn  reponi.  W  been  ^^l^  ^  ^. 
I  ho  Iting  of  PniBsia  has  i^spir¥>d  U.  both  IbtM 
honoiira^  and  endeavoured  t-^  jobi  the  «!»» gt 
l^irielator  to  that  of  eonf|uetor* 

To  settle  property,  to  Bupptr^sa  £al&e  dah^ 
and  to  regulate  the  adroinistration  of  ofil  tS 
criminal  Tuatice,  are  attempts  «!  dif&cult  j^jij  ^ 
useful,  that  1  shall  withndi^  stippeni  or  i:i>rii<»ct 
the  history  of  battles  and  si^*ge«^  to  give  alaMja 
accnuiit  of  this  paeide  entcrprtac. 

That  the  King  of  Prussia  has  cotiaidetvd  ftf 
nature  and  the  reasons  of  laws,  w^tJi  more  atti»^ 
tion  than  is  commott  to  priocchs^  appt^ar^  fri^m  b^ 
dissertation  on  tlio  "  Reasons  Ibr  enaotiofi  sod 
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rapedSn  J  Laivs  :**  a  piece  which  yet  dcscrrcs  no- 
tioe,  ntncr  as  a  proot  of  good  inclination  than  of 
{{real  ability;  for  tlierc  is  nothing  to  be  found  in 
It  more  than  tlio  most  obvious  bixtks  may  s|ipply, 
or  the  weakest  intellect  discover.  Some  ofhis 
observations  are  just  and  useful ;  but  upon  sudi 
arabiect  who  can  think  without  oflen  thinking 
right?  It  isy  however,  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he 
^ipears  always  propeiiae  towards  the  side  of 
mancy.  *'If  a  poor  man,**  says  he,  *<  steals  in 
III  want  a  watch,  or  a  few  piecM,  from  one  to 
whom  the  loss  is  inconsiderable,  is  this  a  reason 
ftr  condemning  him  to  death?" 

He  regrets  that  the  laws  against  duels  have 
been  ineffectual ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  thev  can 
never  attain  their  end,  unless  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope shall  agree  not  to  aflfoitl  an  asylum  to 
dnellislB,  and  to  punish  all  who  shall  insult  their 
equals  cither  by  word,  deed,  or  writing.  He 
•eems  to  suspect  this  scheme  of  being  chimerical 
"Yet  why,"  says  he,  "  should  not  personal  quar- 
rels be  submitted  to  judges,  as  well  as  questions 
of  possessbn?  and  why  should  not  a  congress 
be  appointed  for  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  for  so  many  purposes  of  less  impor- 
tance?" 

Ho  declares  himself  with  great  ardour  against 
dw  use  of  torture,  and  by  some  misinformation 
char^ps  the  English  that  t&ey  still  retain  it 

It  ■  periiaps  impossible  to  review  the  laws  of 
any  country  without  discovering  many  defects 
and  many  superfluities.  Laws  often  continue, 
when  their  reasons  have  ceased.  Laws  made 
ibr  the  first  state  of  the  society  continue  unabo- 
lished, when  the  ^neral  form  of  life  is  changed. 
Perts  of  the  judicial  procedure,  which  were  at 
first  only  accidental,  become  in  time  essential ; 
and  formalities  are  accumulated  on  each  other, 
till  the  art  of  liti^tion  requires  more  study,  than 
die  discovery  of  right. 

The  King  of  Fmssia,  examining  the  institu- 
lioas  of  hid  own  country,  thought  them  sudi  as 
could  only  be  amended  by  a  general  abrogation, 
and  the  establishment  of''^a  new  body  of  hw,  to 
which  ho  ^ve  the  name  of  the  *'  (Jodo  Frede- 
lique,"  which  is  comprised  in  one  volume  of  do 
^eat  bulk,  and  must  therefore  unavoidably  con- 
tain general  positions  to  be  accommodated  to 
Miticular  cases  by  the  wisdom  and  inte^ty  of 
the  courts.  To  embarrass  justice  by  multiphdty 
of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  confidence  in  judftes, 
Mem  to  be  the  opposite  rocks  on  which  all  civil 
Bstitntions  have  been  wrecked,  and  between 
which  Icgulativo  wisdom  has  never  yet  found  an 
«pen  passage. 

Of  thia  new  system  of  laws,. contracted  as  it 
h,  a  full  account  cannot  be  expected  in  these 
memoirs:  but  that  curiosihr  may  not  be  dis- 
■nsed  without  some  ^tification,  it  has  been 
tlioudlit  proper  to  emtomise  the  king's  ^'plan 
tur  the  reformation  of  tiis  courts." 

''The  differences  which  arise  between  mem- 
ben  of  the  same  society,  may  be  terminated  by 
a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties^  by 
•ihitiation,  or  bj  a  judicial  process^ 

"The  two  first  methoos  produce  more  fre- 
goently  a  temporary  suspension  of  disputes  than 
a  ffaial  termination.  Courts  of  justice  are  there- 
Ihre  aeoeasary,  with  a  setded  method  of  proce- 
dnra,  of  wkucn  the  most  simple  is  to  dte  the  par- 
tial, to  hear  their  plea%  and  dismiss  them  with 
■Maediate  decision. 
^This^  however,  is  in  nmuf  cum  impnctka- 


blc,  and  in  others  is  so  seldom  practised,  that  it 
is  frequent  rather  to  incur  loss  than  to  sock  fbi 
legal  reparation,  by  entering  a  labyrinth  of  which 
there  is  no  end. 

**  This  tediousncss  of  suits  keeps  the  parties  m 
disquiet  and  perturbation,  rouses  and  perpetuates 
animosities,  exhausts  the  litigants  by  exjpenset, 
retards  the  progress  of  their  fbrtunc,  and  disooo- 
rages  strangers  from  settling. 

•'These  inconveniences,  with  which  the  best 
regulated  politics  of  Europe  are  embarrassed, 
must  be  removed,  not  bv  the  total  prohibition  of 
suits,  which  is  impossible,  but  by  contraction  of 
processes ;  by  opening  an  easy  way  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  ana  removing  all  obstructions 
by  which  ites  concealed. 

''The  ordonnanco  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  established  a  uniformity  of 
procedure  through  all  his  courts,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  his 
reign. 

**  The  King  of  Prussia,  observing  that  each  of 
his  pro\'ince8  had  a  difibrent  method  of  judicial 
procedure,  prbposed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one 
form ;  which  b<:ing  tried  with  success  in  Pomo- 
rania,  a  province  remarkable  for  contention,  be 
aflerwaras  extended  to  all  his  dominions,  order- 
ing the  judges  to  inform  him  of  any  difficulties 
which  ar6se  from  it 

**  Some  settled  method  is  necessary  in  judicial 

Srocedures.  Small  and  simple  causes  mi^ht  be 
ocided  upon  the  oral  pleas  of  the  two  parties  ap- 
pearing before  the  judge :  but  many  cases  are  so 
entangled  and  peiploxed  as  to  require  all  the 
skill  and  abilities  ot  those  who  devote  Uicir  lives 
to  die  study  of  the  law. 

"  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  underetand  and 
explain  the  question  to  be  discussed,  are  there- 
fore necessaiy.  But  these  men,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  promote  justice  and  discover  troth, 
liave  exerted  tJieir  wits  in  defence  of  bad  causey 
by  forgeries  offsets,  and  fallacies  of  argument 

'*  To  remedv  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  advocate. 
Ah  those  who  practise  without  a  regular  admis- 
sion, or  who  can  be  convicted  of  (Osingenuoue 
practice,  are  discarded.  And  the  judges  are  com- 
manded to  examine  which  of  the  causes  now  de- 
pending have  been  protracted  by  the  crimes  and 
Ignorance  of  the  advocates,  and  to  dismiss  those 
who  sliaU  appear  culpable. 

"  When  advocates  are  too  numerous  to  live 
by  honest  practice,  they  busy  themselves  in  ex- 
citing disputes,  and  disturbins  the  community  • 
the  number  of  these  to  be  employed  in  each  court 
is  therefore  fixed. 

Tlio  reward  of  the  advocates  is  fixed  with  doe 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  iaboor 
required ;  but  not  a  penny  is  received  by  them 
till  the  suit  is  ended,  that  it  may  be  their  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  that  of  the  cfienta,  to  shorten  the 
process. 

"No  advocate  is  admitted  in  petty  ooorts, 
small  towns^  or  villages ;  where  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  most  part  the  low  value 
of  the  matter  contested,  make  despatch  absolute 
ly  necessaiy.  In  those  places  the  parties  shall 
appear  in  person,  and  tne  judge  make  a  sum- 
marydecision. 

"There  must  likewise  be  allowed  a  •uborti- 
nation  of  tribunals,  and  a  power  of  appeal,  ^  No 
judge  is  so  skilful  and  attentive  as  notsomettny 
toeir.  Few  are  BO  honest  aa  not  iometlBioitobo 
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tni^t  fiQ  f  camp  with  adventuren^  add  rank  to 
IfDK,  ^ttd.  tquadroo  to  Bqaadron. 

Ti/9  <|iiecii  had  qtiU  eaeiqiea  on  oveiy  part,  but 
riw  now  on  evciy  part  bad  armies  ready  to  op- 
poae  them.  Aoatna  was  immediately  recovered ; 
9l0  plains  of  Bohemia  were  filled  with  her  troops, 
"  igh  the  Cbrtrosses  were  gamsoood  bv  the 
bch.  The  Bavarians  were  recalled  to  the  de- 
t  of  th«r  own  country,  now  wasted  by  the 
iilGWBbns  of  ttoofm  that  were  called  Batbanans, 
Ipraedy  enough  of  munder,  and  daring  perhaps  bo- 
joad  the  nucs  or  war,  but  otherwise  not  more 
cnwl  than  those  whom  thev  attacked.  Prince 
(xnkowits  with  one  am&y  observed  the  motions 
flP  Brofflio,  the  French  general,  in  Bohemia :  and 
Pli&co  Charles  with  another  put  a  stop  to  the  ad- 
fances  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

U  was  now  tbo  turn  of  the  Prussians  to  retire. 
rbey  abandoned  Ohnutz,  and  left  behind  them 
put  of  their  cannon  and  their  magazines.  And 
the  king,  finding  that  Broglio  could  not  long  op- 
MM  Pnnca  Lobkowiu,  hastened  into  Bohemia 
b  Ina  assiiitanop ;  and  having  received  a  reinforce- 
BOMit  of  twenty-three  tbouMnd  men,  and  taken 
&B  castle  of  G(atL  which,  being  built  upon  a  rock 
•careely  aocessibte^  woiild  have  defied  all  his 
power,  nad  the  gamaon  been  furnished  with  pro- 
WDBSi  he  purposed  to  join  his  allies,  and  prose- 
«ate  his  conquests. 

FHnea  Cbarie^  seeing  Moravia  thus  evacuated 
h^tbe  Pmssiani^  determuod  to  garrison  the  towns 
which  he  had  just  recovered,  and  pursue  the  ene- 
w^,  who  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  would 
hMTobeen  too  poweiful  for  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

Success  haa  now  givon  confidence  to  the  Aus- 
tnuM^  and  had  proportionably  abated  the  spirit 
of  their  enemies.  The  Saxons,  who  had  co-opc- 
i^Usd  with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of 
Bmravia,  of  which  they  expected  the  perpetual 
powession,  seeing  all  hopes  of  suddon  acquisition 
defeated,  and  the  province  left  again  to  its  former 
mutan^  grew  weary  of  following  a  prince,  whom 
tfisy  considered  as  no  longer  acting  the  part  of 
tiMir  confederate;  and  when  they  approached  the 
•anfines  of  Boheuia  took  a  dilfercnt  road,  and 
Iflft  the  Prussians  to  thsir  own  fortune. 

Thfl  lung  continued  his  march,  and  Charies  his 
jmrsuit.  At  Czaslaw  the  two  armies  came  in 
flghtof  one  another,  and  the  Austrians  resolved 
•»  adpwive  day.  On  the  6th  of  May,  about 
Mrcii  10  the  nuirning,  the  Austrians  began  the 
attack:  their  im|iebioaity  was  matched  by  the 
taaiieee  of  the  Pnusiana.  The  animositv  of  the 
feNO  anaies  was  much  inflamed :  the  Austrians 
vara  figbtiiW  for  their  country,  and  the  Prussians 
WHa  ia  a  ffkfie  where  drfeat  must  inevitably  end 
i^  death  or  captivity.  The  fuiy  of  the  battle  coik- 
naiia^  hv  hours:  the  Prussian  horse  were  at 
laacth  broken,  and  the  Au.<*trians  forced  their  way 
W  m  otmp^  where  the  wild  troops,  who  had 
fiKigfat  with  so  much  vigour  and  eonotancv,  at  tha 
tiffkU  liaadar  forgot  their  obedience,  iior  bad 
aaroMn  Ifaa  least  ihouflAit  but  how  to  load  hira- 
mmmik  tba  nehest  spoUs. 

While  the  i^  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  thus 
Mpl^rad,  tha  main  body  was  Irfl  naked:  the 
Pmmmm  leooeeiied  fixmi  their  confusion,  and  le- 
^Haad  Ike  day.  Chariea  was  at  lait  forced  to  re- 
Iwe,  aad  euned  with  bim  the  sUndards  of  his 


.  the  proofs  of  a  victory,  which,  though  so 
,  gained,  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep. 
The  viotofy  however  was  deariy  bought;  the 
'--  anny  was  much  weakened,  and  the 


cavalry  almQst  totally  destroyed.  Peace  if  eaaiiy 
made  when  it  is  necessary  to  botli  parties ;  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  now  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Austrians  were  not  his  only  cnemiea. 
When  he  found  Charius  advancing,  be  sent  to 
Broglio  for  assistance,  and  was  answered  that 
"he  must  have  orders  from  Versailles."  Such  a 
desertion  of  his  most  powerful  ally  disconcerted 
liim,  but  the  battle  wos  unavoidable. 

When  the  Prussians  were  returned  to  the  camp, 
the  king,  hearing  that  an  Austrian  officer  was 
brought  in  inortoUy  wounded,  had  the  condc^scen- 
sion  to  visit  him.  The  officer,  struck  with  this 
act  of  humanitVj  raid,  after  a  short  conversation, 
"I  should  die.  Sir,  contentedly  after  this  honour, 
if  I  might  first  show  my  gratitude  to  your  majesty 
by  informing  you  with  what  allies  you  are  now 
united,  allies  tnat  hove  no  intention  6ut  to  deceive 
vou."  The  king  apocaring  to  suspect  this  intel- 
ligence; ^'Sir,*^  soiu  the  Austrian,  **  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  send  a  messenger  to  Vienna,  I  be- 
lieve the  Guecn  will  not  refuse  to  transmit  an  m- 
tcrceptcd  letter  now  in  her  hands,  which  will  put 
my  report  beyond  all  doubt" 

T'he  messenger  was  sent,  and  the  letter  trans 
mittcd,  which  contained  the  order  sent  to  Broglio^ 
who  was,  first,  forbidden  to  mix  his  troops  on  any 
occasion  with  the  Prussians.  Secondly,  he  was 
ordered  to  act  always  at  a  distance  from  the  kin^ 
Thirdly,  to  keep  always  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  observe  the  Prussian  army.  Fourthly, 
to  observe  very  closely  the  motions  of  the  king^ 
for  important  reasons.  Fifthly,  to  hazard  no- 
thing ;  but  to  orctoiid  want  of  reinforcements,  or 
the  absence  ot  Bellislo, 

The  king  now  with  great  reason  considered 
himself  as  disengaged  from  the  confederacy,  be- 
ing deserted  by  the  Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  the 
French ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  mediation  of 
King  George,  and  in  three  weeks  after  tlie  battle 
of  Czaslaw  made  peace  with  the  Uueen  of  Hun- 
gory,  who  granted  to  him  the  whole  province  of 
Silesia,  a  country  of  such  extent  ana  opulence 
that  he  is  said  to  receive  from  it  one-third  part  of 
his  revenues.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty 
it  ia  stipulated,  "that  neither  should  assist  tM 
enemies  of  the  other.** 

The  Uueen  of  Hungary  thus  disentangled  on 
one  side,  and  set  free  from  the  most  formidable  of 
her  enemies,  soon  persuaded  tbe  Saxons  to  peace ; 
took  possession  of  Bavaria ;  drove  the  emperor, 
after  all  his  imaginary  conquests,  to  the  shelter  of 
a  neutral  town,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  fuA- 
tive ;  and  besieged  the  French  in  Prague,  in  tha 
city  whkh  they  had  taken  from  her. 

Having  thus  obuined  Silesia,  the  King  of  Prua- 
sia  returned  to  his  own  capital,  where  be  refonped 
bis  laws,  forbid  tbe  torture  of  criminals,  ooQclailed 
a  defensive  aUiance  with  En^and,  and  appliad 
himself  to  tbe  augmentation  <u  his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  dueen  of  Haa- 
gaiy  was  one  of  the  first  proofs  ||iven  by  the  Kmg 
of  Prussia  of  the  secrecy  of  hia  connieb.  But 
lisle,  the  French  general,  was  with  bim  m  tha 
camp,  as  a  friend  and  coadjutor  in  appearance, 
but  in  truth  a  spy,  and  a  writer  of  intelligence. 
Men  who  have  great  confidence  in  their  own 
penetration  are  often  by  that  confidence  deceived; 
they  imagine  that  they  can  pierce  through  all  tba 
involutions  of  intrigue  without  the  diligence  w- 
cessary  to  weaker  mmdit,  and  therefore  nl  MUa 
and  secure;  they  believe  that  nonecan  Iwoeto 
I  deceive  them,  and  therefore  that  none  wUl  tiy. 


lM»tiMt7  or  wiidditi^  and  «■  il  bfts  b««i]  loag 
known  to  thai  da-m  of  oien  whoae  safety  de|>eiid« 
upon  ffoereey^  ilioii^h  hitherto  «pptli?d  cJiieily  ii\ 
peUy  cbe&U  »i^d  ulif^kt  LriLrittAceioQ^ ;  f  <t«  not  »«« 
thMi  it  cui  mucl)  advoxicr  the  repu^Uon  of  rcgat 
ODd^nUiidtng,  or  iadc«d  that  it  eui  add  mote  to 
tht!  s*fetf,  lliiin  it  tAkca  away  from  the  tMrnoOTp  of 
Jbltn  that  ahaLl  adopt  tL 

Tho  qw!teTi  in  Mr  anavircr,  allcr  charging  th* 
King  of  PrU5i»i*  with  brejiclj  of  the  trcitj  of  Bre»* 
Itw^  &nd  oh«^rving  how  murh  hrr  enetnitss  will 
oiuJt  to  ae*  the  pe*Cfl  now  Ihs  rhind  tii»e  broltefl 
bj  hitn,  dod*T€s: 

That  ftbe  had  no  intention  to  tnjiim  the  llghtfi 
of  tho  Meetom,  and  thai  uHii  culla  in  ^tjestion  not 
the  event  but  tb*!  maiineT  of  tin;  election. 

That  the  had  spmfed  the  empt^mr'^  troops  witb 
fre»l  tcndwii^*,  afid  that  tiiey  wpr*  drive  it  ool 
of  the  erapir^  only  becaua<j  they  were  us  the  ser- 
vice of  France, 

That  ftho  is  «o  filf  from  di#tnf^ing  the  p^aei?;  of 
the  empire,  that  the  onlv  <rominotions  now  nueed 
in  it  arc  the  cffb^  of  the  amiamonta  of  tlie  King 
of  Prussia. 

Nothing  is  more  tf*dJou«  than  pnWic  records, 
when  they  relato  to  affiifa  which  by  di£;i;ane«i  of 
lini*5  or  place  lose  thdr  powor  to  mtertist  the 
reader,  Kvcrr  thinp  ^nowi  httle  as  it  prown  jtv 
tnotQ ;  and  of  things  thus  dimini^hiH,  it  is  ^ii0^- 
GJent  to  iujvpy  the  a^j^gato  without  a  mmattn 
emniiiaiioR  of  the  p^rin. 

It  it  easy  to  peftei^e,  thaf,  if  thp  Kin|;  of  Pnis- 
«a^a  reaiofli*  be  «i\itHcii?iU,  ambition  or  animopitj 
can  n^vvt  want  a  plc&  for  violence  and  iovaaion. 
What  he  charges  npon  ihc  Q,neen  of  Himgary, 
this  waste  of  cotinlrr,  the  eiiptitsion  of  the  Bava^ 
riaan,  and  tho  empfoyTHPn!  of  forci^  troops,  tfi 
the  Qna¥(Mdable  cooacqucoce  of  a  War  iattaRn^ 
on  either  side  to  the  utmoft  violence.  AIL  these 
gtj«?vanc«a  fluhsisiteil  when  he  made  the  pt?ncej 
and  therefore  they  (soiild  very  Uttie  juatify  ita 
breach* 

ft  is  tme^  that  every  ptince  of  the  empire  Is 
obhg*^  to  support  the  imperiaJ  dignity,  and  as^ 
siflt  the  emperor  when  laa  righta  are  nofatad. 
And  evefj  subsequent  r^ontracf  mtrst  ht  imder^ 
itood  in  a  sense  conmsleot  with  former  obt^- 
tion&  Nor  had  the  kinjf  power  to  make  a  ppace 
on  terms  contrary  lo  that  ixin?titntion  by  which 
he  hdd  a  place  anion;^  the  Germanic  electors. 
But  he  coishi  have  easily  discovercKi  that  not  the 
cmpergr  but  the  Duke  of  BoLvatia  was  the  qoetm^s 
onemy,  not  the  adminisimtor  of  the  impfjnoJ 
power,  but  the  claimant  of  the  Austrian  domt- 
iiions.  Nor  did  his  aJIc^ance  to  thn  empefnr, 
■uppomngthe  ompf^tor  imur<<d,  obUgt-  him  to  more 
than  a  succour  of  ten  tno^isand  tamu  But  ten 
thousand  men  eould  not  cornjoer  Boherma,  and 
without  the  conqueat  of  Bohemia  hecotdd  rec^ve 
no  reward  for  toe  ted  and  fidelity  which  be  r> 
Jondly  professed. 

The  success  of  thii  tnterprise  he  had  taken  all 
po90ible  pteeaution  t*>  secure.  He  was  to  invade 
a  country  ^uardud  only  by  the  faith  of  tfrattiea. 
and  therefore  left  unarm^,  aod  improvided  of  all 
defence.  He  had  engaged  ibe  French  to  attack 
Pcince  Charles,  hefort-  be  should  repass  the 
Rhin«,  by  which  lh«  Austrtans  would  at  least 
have  been  hindered  from  a  sppody  march  into 
Bohemia  :  thf  y  «ere  likt  wtai^  to  vield  him  such 
other  aMjfitajic^  as  be  n>luht  want^ 


HouBo  of  AuritnOf  »iid  in  AiigoM  1744^  hnk^ 
into  Bohflcraa  vt  the  hc«d  of  a  hiimlfttd  «ttd 
fotjr  thousand  nwo.  When  he  «r)t^ri?d  thocooo- 
trr,  he  published  a  prodaJTiatio  t^  pn^riitiHiti^  ihttt 
hi^  army  flhouLd  obsorve  the  vLfictewt  dliatupHn^^ 
and  that  thoHo  who  tn^de  no  rnsjftancr  vhituM  \m 
snWvtvd  to  remain  in  quiet  in  lluiir  t*«l«itattOOL 
He  rrquiEt^d  that  aU  amis  inth#  tMnimdf  dt  nn^a^ 
soever  the^  might  he  placed,  thttM  Im  |^afi  «l^ 
arid  put  into  the  hands  of  public  titbotm  M 
^11  dodared  himfictf  to  act  ontyaaaii  ■uMlhlJ 
to  the  emperor^  and  with  no  otlier  deiig^  tbsa  ta 
cstablub  peaco  and  tiartqiiiUity  tKrociiboiJi  Oiw* 
Hwny,  Wk  dear  coon  try. 

In  this  proclamation  tbare  ta  9na  |taragtB|A  of 
which  I  do  not  remomber  mstf  ftosedmL  0i$ 
threatens,  that  if  any  peasant  MMMihl  b«  fiMti  , 
with  arm^,  he  nhaU  bio  bv^«d  wttboiii  furUicrt^* 
^um  i  and  that,  if  any  lo^  ihtll  comdv^i  al  U« 
vasi^alij  keeping  arms  in  thdr  cuatoUy^  his  titlaifv 
shall  be  reduci^*}  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  lo  fiod  opon  what  [itfltatioil  th^  ^^WC 
of  Pnssftia  could  treat  the  Boheoiiiuka  aa  «fMn2% 
for  prrparing  to  defend  tJieir  native  country,  m 
moJDtammg  thfjr  allegiance  to  Iheirlaw^iJ 
reign  against  an  invadev^  wlinClMr  hm 
prior ipjil  or  QLuihar^^^  whethet  bopfofianalvva 
tend  tranquillity  or  tonfnsttui. 

His  progress' was  such  as  nge9  pfml  hiofem 
the  ^neimies  of  Au*tm ;  like  ORffat,  hi 
iLS  he  advanced,  and  mft  with  no  op 
he  readied  tlm  walls  of  Pmgirc.  Tlit  ^^ 
tion  and  ivwntifieat  of  tJie  Uut^n  of  liBiigv^ 
may  be  onfiily  conceived  ;  the  alliatiee  criT  Fmm^ 
fort  was  now  laid  open  to  alt  Etm»f9^> ;  atid  llA 
partition  of  ibe  Austrian  dominions  was  a^^aln 
puHLidy  profited.  ^*^^  "^^  *^  t^  vhajnsd 
ajoonjF  the  emperor,  the  KTiogof  PktHwa,  iha  Elo^ 
tor  Pdatine,  andthe  Lai;dgrav«afH«*fti.  Alilbt 
powers  of  Eyn&pe  who  had  dfcoiDfal  of  cfininil- 
nng  FYiine«,  were  awakened  to  tb^  Ibrmcr  t^^ 
roT9  ;  all  that  had  been  done  wa^  now  to  l»e  d^m 
a^rain  ;  and  every  court,  from  th,e  Straits  of  Gi^ 
braltar  to  th(^  Prf>zen  Sea.  wivj«  fii  led  w^itb  exnitatnui 
nr  terror,  with  Bcheme«  of  tooqneiet  or  prpe&nliovi 
for  defence. 

The  krn^  delighted  with  bis  ptiwreaai  Mki«M» 
pitting  hke  other  moTtab  etsfed  wil£  auooeavcl^ 
his  pro«nerilyot»ldliotlMt»tflm] 
his  mardv  and  bmn  in  tlw  laltariiMi  of 
bcr  the  siege  of  Prague  He  had  gained 
rf  the  ontcT  posts,  when  he  waa  informed  titail 
the  convoy  which  attended  hia  ajtilkry  mat 
attacked  by  an  unexpected  party  of  the  AttdCrwf^ 
The  king  went  immediately  to  their  anaitMaMl 
with  the  third  part  of  his  axtny,  and  fimol  1^ 
troops  put  to  nighty  and  the  Xnatnaita  Imrfiirif 
awaj  with  his  cannons  :  such  a  loss  would  hatf 
disabled  him  at  once.  Ue  fell  tmon  the  AtiatniMV 
whofie  number  Mould  not  enable  them  to  mijl^ 
fltand  him,  reeovefed  hi^  artillery,  and  hs^ii^iilii 
defeated  Bnthiani,  raised  his  batterie?  ;  and  tbtfta 
b«ing  no  artillory  to  be  plaeed  a^inat  mnk,  ho  4t^ 
atroyed  a  gre^t  part  of  the  city«  He  them  uidtmj 
four  attacks  to  be  mado  at  once^  and  redtien)  ltt$ 
beitreired  lo  such  eTtmnitJcs,  that  in  Ibiutcwn  ih|i 
the  governor  was  obiiged  to  yield  the  pktoccL 

At  the  attack  commanded  hy  Schweriii^  m 
Ttadier  it  reported  to  have  moemted  tli«  bai 
olont'^  und  to  hare  dcfendetl  hiDis?lf  for  BontFtaii 
with  his  sword,  till  hiv  fbllowera  fttounferl  al^ 


RpWio^  Ihcfcfore  upon  the  promises  rrf*  the  I  lam  ;  Ibr  (hia  act  of  bravery  the  king  tmndv  _ 
Ftenc%  he  itisolved  lo  attempt  die  rain  of  tb^t  lieutenant  and  gav«  him  « patimt  of  bobiii^i 
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Nolhwg  now  rrmttined  but  thtf  tlie  AiHttiiiEii 
4ild  Uy  iiaidc"  all  thciii|ftit  of  invsdiiif  Frmnce, 
t  applv  Ihcir  whok'  pow«»r  to  lh«ir  own  d^Tefice. 
nee  CWile*,  at  Qic  finit  new*  of  the  Prusdwi 
gtmwaa,  pivfMfed  lo  tepMi  tlia  lUuzi^  Thb  |h« 
PsmiAt  ticcotdinff  to  theb^ollllKSt  with  the  King 
^tPrvmmt^  «hiMd  J  liave  altomirted  to  binder  ;  but 
tbif  ka«w  trf  expejiflocsi  tb«  Aofltrianfl  would 
Ml  be  beaten  wfihotit  ren«tAn^»  and  Ihot  r&> 
MlMiioe  idwrnys  incofTimodM  &n  anftUAjiL  Ai; 
lb«  KiD^  ol'  Prufiitra  ri?ioiced  in  the  dicUnn  of  the 
AoMruftS,  whom  he  conMdered  ai  efilungled  in 
tN  Frencb  terntofies ;  the  French  reioiiSBf  m  the 
»«c«sfitf  of  tiietr  return,  and  pkaaoa  themfelvei 
with  tlM  profliM^  of  cuf  ooiH|a««tav  while  powen 
wtxxn  they  conflidei«d  with  «qiial  maloirolflQet 
ilioiild  be  etnployed  in  mniaacnntr  e«ch  other^ 
*  P^nce  Ch&rJe*  took  the  opporlunitT  of  biifht 
OKKMiflliuie  to  Ttpm9€  the  Rhine ;  «nd  Noaille?, 
win  had  e«jy  intclUgence  of  his  motions,  gave 
Mm  vtaj  little  di8tiirb«nc«»  but  contented  bimflrif 
with  mttacking  the  reaMfuard,  and  when  tbej  i^ 
lifed  to  the  m*iii  body  ceaaed  his  pfifanit 

The  Kinp:,  iipon  ihe  fWuction  of  Ptaetie,  fitnick 
a  medsl,  which  bid  on  ooe  aide  a  pJan  of  tlie  town, 
«sth  thii  iciacription  i 


*  Pngne  taken  bv  the  Kinf  of  Pruuia, 

S«{>tember  ISth,  1744  i 

For  the  tlurd  time  in  three  ycart*" 
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On  tfaa  ctiier  mtde  wer*  two  TCfvei,  in  which  he 
pmjed,  ^  That  hit  Conoueeta  might  produce 
Paaaa.''  He  then  marcheo  forward  with  the  m^* 
^di^  wbkh  conatituted  hli  military  character, 
took  poaaesaion  of  alnwit  all  Bohemia^  and 
began  to  talk  of  entering  Auatiia  and  beMeging 
Vien&a^ 

IVwijaoMi  wai  not  jet  whoUr  witliout  resource. 
Tkm  Mdor  of  Sason^^  whether  invited  or  not, 
nw  mtl  «Diiif>rii«d  IB  the  vmioB  fif  Pran<^lbit ; 

1  mm  «very  sovereign  i«  gEOwiag  laiaa*  hw  noxt 
rli  fpowing  grtAtxr^  he  miidd  ikK  h^rtily 
sma  to  a  confederal  which  waa  to  ag* 
^modtae  the  olher  powers  of  O  crinanj.  The  Pru^ 
■Mna  gave  him  hkcwtee  a  particular  kxhI  imaiO- 
diale  provocation  to  oppoee  them  i  for^  when  thi!^ 
depafted  to  the  conquest  of  Bobennaf  with  all 
tlifi  elation  of  imaginary  euooea^  1^^  paaaed 
ihroygjb  \m  dominiona  with  nnlirmand  and  con- 
tfimfitiioiia  disdain  of  his  authority.  Aa  the  aj>- 
proaeji  of  Prince  Chartet  gavb  a  new  provficct  of' 
ieyent%  be  was  eajily  persuaded  to  enter  mlo  an 
alliance  with  the  queen,  whom  he  furnished  with 
m  very  lar|e  body  of  uoope. 

Tiwa  Km^  of  PnMa  having  Idl  a  ^nison  iu 
Pamm.  whu^  hecommandGd  to  put  the  bwisbin^ 
to  oemtB  if  thev  left  thdr  houaaa  ki  tb?  night,  went 
iMWard  to  take  the  other  town*  and  fortretaai^ 
esqwding^  perhapa,  that  Pnnce  Charlo*  would  bo 
MItttlUfltca  is  hi*  oiarch ;  but  thct  French,  though 
Oifj  appealed  to  foUow  hmi,  dtbcf  coold  not  or 
would  flot  ovcitako  bioi^ 

In  a  ikort  time,  by  marches  pt«aied  on  with 
the  utmost  cagerncci>H^  Charles  reached  Bobeniia, 
Jaa^riii^  Ibe  Eavatian^  to  regain  the  poMeeaion  of 
Ibe  ^nff^^  pkin*  of  tbttr  counliy,  which  Iheu- 
iwirmiri  pfco  atiU  kept  the  strong  pla^ea,  m^bt 
Maia  acoa  al  will  Ax  the  approach  of  the 
Aiaadrian  anny^  the  ooorue  of  tha  Kmg  of 
Pniaaia  leeiped  to  baJre  fSl^d  him.  He  re- 
tired frotn  pott  to  post,  and  evacuit^Hi  Iowa 
•fler  town,  and  fortreae  met  fi^^eaa,  witbout  ro- 
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flialanec^  or  appearance  of  resistance,  aa  if  he  wu 
ree^gnrng  them  to  the  rightful  ownerfl^ 

U  might  have  been  expected  that  he  aboidd 
baife  made  some  eflbrt  to  rescue  Prague;  bnt, 
after  a  faint  atteirrpt  to  diepfUte  the  passage  o< 
the  Elbe,  he  ordered  his  garhaon  of  eleven  thoiH 
wind  men  to  quit  the  place.  T  bey  Idl  behind  them 
their  rna^ainffl,  and  heavy  artilieiT,  among  wliicb 
were  seven  piecea  of  remark anle  excellence, 
called  "Hie  8evfn  Electors."  But  thi^  look 
with  them  their  field  cannon  and  a  great  number 
of  carriages  laden  with  fkjfei  and  pHjndcr,  which 
they  wcpp  forced  to  leave  In  their  waj  to  the 
Batons  and  Austriana  that  haraaaed  thetr  tnaroli^ 
They  at  last  entered  6ilew*  with  the  lo«a  of  aboOl 
a  third  parL 

Tbc  King  of  Prtiasia  tuflcred  mtich  in  hi*  re- 
treat; for  bcsidca  the  militaiy  store*,  which  he 
Idl  overy  ¥rlwte  behind  him,  even  to  Ibedotboa 
of  hi*  troopn,  there  was  a  want  of  pfOTIitOoa  in 
hie  army,  and  eonBcquently  fretju^nt  deaerlioiia 
and  manv  diseaaos ;  and  a  soldier  eit^  or  killed 
wa«  eoiially  lost  to  a  flying  army. 

At  Iflflt  he  re-entered  hia  own  temtofiea,  and^ 
having  stutioned  hi*  troops  in  placea  of  aemnt^ 
ratumed  ibr  a  time  to  Benin,  where  ha  fbrtiada  m 
to  iP«*k  either  ill  or  well  of  the  campaips. 

To  whs  I  end  such  a  prohibition  could  oondiice, 
it  m  diflicult  to  discover ;  there  i*  no  eountrr  in 
which  Htm  can  be  forbidden  lo  know  what  they 
know,  and  what  is  universally  known  may  as 
well  bo  *poken»  It  Jg  tmt^,  that  in  popular  govern^ 
m«nta  sedrtioiis  discourses  may  intlame  ow  vul- 
gar; but  in  auch  governraenl*  they  cannot  bo 
reetrained.  and  in  absolute  monarchies  they  are 
of  little  e^L 

When  the  Pmaaran*  invaded  Bohemia,  and 
tbia  whole  nation  was  fired  with  reaentmeiitf  tlia 
King  of  England  gave  orders  in  hi*  paJacc  that 
nona  abould  mention  hi*  nephew  with  diareapect ; 
by  tbia  command  he  maicitained  ^  decency  ne- 
caasafT  batwcen  pnnccs,  wilboirt^ifeiebp'f^  and 
probaaly  witliout  expecting  abediemoe,  but  in  faia 
own  pTceence* 

The  King  of  Prunaia^i  edict  rT?garded  only  hin*- 
■el^  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  teU  what  was 
hk  motive!,  unless  he  intended  to  spare  himself 
the  mortification  of  absurd  and  illiberal  flotteryf 
which,  to  a  mind  itung  with  disjrraec,  must  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  painfiil  and  disgustiiig* 

Moderation  in  prosperity  i*  a  vJiloe  very  diffi- 
*!ult  to  aU  mortal*  ;  forbearance  of  revenge,  when 
revcnga  i*  within  teach,  is  scarcely  ever  to  bo 
iuund  among  princes*  Now  was  the  time  when 
the  Q^ueen  of  Hungary  m^ht  perhap*  have  mado 
peace  on  ber  own  term*  ;  out  keanoe**  of  fi^aenC- 
rnont,  and  ajtogance  of  aucceAs,  withheld  her  from 
liie  due  uae  of  tbi  pi««eint  o^portunityi  II  ia 
said  that  the  Ein£  oT  Pniana  m  Im  t^mU  mmt 
letter*  ba  Piioo«  Charlaei,  which  wan  luppowd  lo 
contain  ample  oonceasiona,  but  were  scot  back 
unopened^  Tba  King  of  Bnghind  oiTered  lik4^ 
wiag  to  EnediatK  between  tibemj  but  bis  propo*i- 
tiofia  were  rejodod  at  Vian»%  wto«  a  r«aolution 
wa*  taken  not  only  to  reveoga  the  jnterruptlon  ol 
their  6ucce«i  on  tho  Rhiuti  liy  the  rccovaiy  of  Sl- 
leaia^  but  to  teward  the  Sajoii*  for  Ibciir  §&wm* 
able  help  by  giviug  them  part  of  tht^  Pfuaaian 
doniinion*v 

Jn  iho  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  dl>jd  tli 
Empej-of  Charles  of  Bavaiia^  the  treaty  ofTg 
fort  waa  conacqucntly  at  an  end  i  andT^ 
of  Pmawa,  beaog  m  bn^r  abla  l#  r-* 
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ft  lar^  Ibrtnne  i&r  a  nut)  destined  U>  lekming  at 

tbat  dtne,  wbeci  commereQ  had  uol  yet  Bllcd  llie 

osyjii  with  nominal  fiches.     But  it  fioppencd  lo 

him.  ftA  lo  fnuiy  olhera,  to  be  mtkdo,  pCK>r  liv  o(>u- 

lenc«;  fyr  liU  motlier  Boon  married  Sir  Tnom^s 

Dutton^  probably  by  the  mddceincnt  of  her  fot^ 

turn? ;  and  be  was  left  to  the  npadty  of  hk  fiiar- 

dJiMj,  df^prtved  tiovv  of  b<^h  hii  fMfenU,  and  thcre>- 

fori*  hd pleas  nnd  unprotected. 

'      1  le  wa«  removed  in  the  beginning  of  tJie  year 

I  W93^  from  Wincbester  to  Oilord**  snti  cntcn*d  a 

fB9itt«fi}atiM^nimoner  of  Broad srat^^ba If,  wbidi 

I  w>0  soon  ifierwardH  endowed,  and  Innk  the  nam« 

|«f  PembiokfNcoUege,  from  the  EaH  of  Ptmbrokc^ 

llhi-n  chanwUoT  of  the  UniveTmity-     He  was  ad- 

I  aitted  to  the  de^ee  <rf^  Bachdorof  Ana,  January 
'list,  1626-7;  bcmg,  fta  Wood  remarks,  the  fiftn 

n  ui  of  eminencf?  graduated  (wm  ibe  new  coJJcgi*, 
lib  which  the  zeal  or  gratitude  of  ibose  thai  love  it 
lato9t  eaii  w[»}\  iittJc  better  than  that  it  may  long 
linoceod  as  it  began. 

Having  aPerwards  tak^ti  hb  dcgwe  of  Maeter 

Vf  Art^  ae  tamed  hia  atudHea  to  phy»k,f  and 

pra^^fled  K  for  »ome  time  in  OxfordiihLre;  hut 

adon  afterwatdft,  either  indoeed  by  curiosity,  or 

J  irv^«d  bj jroniiseB,  he  tjtatled  his  Mltlemetit,  and 

sdl  his  father-in-law,  who  had  some 

pifSTmant  in  Ireland,  in  a  vbitatioo  of  ttie  forts 
rc^de?,  which  the  state  of  Ireland  then  made 
DAceMary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  biniself  to  break 
till  eoimetions  of  ac^oaintanee,  and  begin  a  woin- 
dering  life;,  very  easily  continiiCi»  tt  Ir(.'land  liad, 
il  that  ttme,  very  httic  to  dSTer  to  the  obseiTattcin 
of  a  man  of  letters  t  he,  thereibre,  paMed  J  into 
F^nce  and  Italy;  made  some  itay  at  Montpel- 
lier  and  Padua,"which  were  then  tlie  ceh^bruted 
ad)Ools  of  phyaic :  and  retomtng  home  through 
Holland,  procured  himsdf  to  be  created  doctor  of 
physic  at  Leyden. 

When  be  beprn  bia  travelsj  or  when  he  eon- 
eluded  tljc^niiT  there  is  no  rcrlaJn  account ;  nor  do 
there  remnin  any  obftervations  made  bv  hirn  in  hia 
ntkssjLg^.'  Ibroufih  those  countries  whitih  he  visited. 
To  con  aider,  merefbrGj  what  pleasure  or  instrue- 
tidn  mi^t  have  bcien  received  from  th(*  remarks 
df »  mao  »o  cunotis  and  diligent,  would  be  volun- 
tartlj^  to  indul|[e  a  painful  reflection,  and  If^d  tlie 
imagination  wttb  a  wish,  whieh^  while  it  is  formed, 

II  known  to  be  vain.  It  is,  bowevert  to  be  la- 
mented, that  those  who  are  most  crtpable  of  im- 
pfovinfr  mankind^  vi?rv  fre<^nenlJy  neglect  to  com- 
iiianicate  their  knowledge;  either  because  it  is 
mQrre  pleasing  ki  ijather  idtraa  thati  to  impart  them, 
or  because,  lo  mindfl  natursliy  ^reat,  few  things 
appear  of  so  much  impDrtftnee  atf  to  deserro  the 
notice  of  the  pubhc. 

About  the  year  1654,  ^  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lliifncd  to  London ;  and  the  next  year  to  have 
ftifl  ^debmted  treatLSe,  called   *4leh|iio 
'■•  :»►?   refigion   of  &  phyiician.  ||   whtrh 

h-  ; t msel fnever  to  hftTC  in tcnoetl  lor  the 

1^  !  composed  it  only  for  his  own  cjier* 

ri  I  clainment.    It,  indeed,  contains  many 

l>i,.,,.,^.  -.^  ,^  ^llchJ  relating  merely  to  Ilia  own  per* 
aofi,  can  be  of  no  great  importance  To  the  piijblic  ; 
bol  when  it  waa  written,  it  huppeuf^d  to  him  as  to 
ief9i  ho  was  too  much  pleaaod  with  hia  pcf- 

^■^     -r^  Q%nni&i*^^  \  Wood. 

na*  BrvwuA. 
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formance,  not  to  think  that  it  might  ptense  otb«n 
tiA  muchj  he,  tbereforif^,  communicated  it  lo  his 
fficndu,  sktid  receiving  J I  suppose,  thnl  e  tube  rant 
applause  with  which  every  man  repays  the  grant 
of  perueing  a  manuacHpt,  he  was  not  vfty  dihgcut 
to  obiFtruct  his  own  praise  by  recalling  h(s  papc^rs,, 
but  »uflet«d  them  to  waoder  from  hand  to  hatid, 
till  at  last|  without  his  own  consent,  they  were,  in 
lBi%  given  to  a  printer. 

This  has,  perhapi,  aometifflM  belkllcti  others  : 
and  this,  1  am  wOting  to  believe,  did  really  bap- 
pen  to  Dr.  Bro^Tie :  but  there  is  surely  soma 
reason  to  doobt  the  truth  of  the  complain ts  eo 
ffequtriUy  made  of  iiurreptitktua  f?dittons.  A 
song  J  or  an  epigmm,  may  h(i  easily  phnte*!  witli- 
qut  Lhe  author's  knowlcdiro  ■  because  it  may  be 
liramed  when  it  is  repeated,  or  may  be  written  oirt 
with  very  btlle  trouble  ;  but  a  long  treulisej  how- 
ever elegantt  is  not  ol!en  copied  by  riiero  zeal  or 
curiosity,  but  may  he  worn  out  m  pumng  from 
hand  to  band,  before  it  is  muItipLcd  bv  a  tran- 
script It  is  easy  to  convey  an  imperfect  book,  by 
a  distant  band,  to  the  prrBa^  and  plead  the  circU' 
latton  of  a  false  copy  as  an  excuse  for  publishing 
tlie  true,  or  to  correct  what  is  found  faulty  or  oE 
tensive,  and  charge  the  errors  on  th^i  tran&criber'a 
deprftvatiooa. 

This  is  a  stratApem,  by  which  an  author  pant 
ing  for  fanitj  and  yet  afraid  of  seeming  to  chal- 
lenjie  it,  may  at  once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  tnodesiv  ;  may  enter  die 
list5(^  and  secure  a  retreat :  and  this  candour  might 
suffer  to  pass  undetected  as  an  innocent  fraud^ 
hut  that  indeed  no  fraud  i*  innocent ;  for  the  con- 
fidence which  laakofl  the  happiness  of  Bociety  ia 
in  some  detriee  dtmuwabed  by  eviery  man  whose 
practiiri^  is  at  variance  with  liii  wordsu 

Th  e  "  Rel  igio  M  odici"  waa  no  Boon  er  publi  eh  ed 
than  It  excited  the  attention  of  the  public ^  by  the 
novelty  of  paiadoxe^i  the  dignity  of  sentiment, 
the  i:],uick  succession  of  images,  the  multitude  of 
abatnise  allimons,  the  subutty  of  disquisition^ 
and  the  strength  of  languaee. 

What  is  much  read  will  be  much  eriticited. 
The  Earl  of  Dorset  recommended  this  book  to 
the  perusal  of  Bk  Ken  elm  Di^hy,  who  returned 
his  judgment  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but  a  book  i 
in  whicli,  ihouirh  mingled  with  some  position i 
fabulous  and  uncertain,  there  are  acute  rcfnarks, 
ju«t  censofes,  and  profound  spc^^ulationa;  yet 
pnncipal  daim  to  admimtion  in,  that  *  it  wmi 
written  in  twenty -four  liours,  of  which  part  was 
spent  in  proeurmg  Browne's  book,,  and  part 
in  reading  iL 

Of  these  animadversions^  when  tbey  were  yet 
not  all  printed,  either  offidousneea  or  malice  in- 
formed Dr,  Browne  ;  who  wrote  to  Sir  Kenehu 
with  much  sofbicsa  and  ceretnony,  declaring  th* 
nnw'orthiness  of  his  work  lo  ^tlgft^e  such  notiec^ 
the  mtended  privacy  of  thfi  ccwuposilion,  and  tl» 
corruptions  of  the  *  im  pression :  and  receiv  ed  an 
anawer  ec|uully  eenleel  and  respectlti!,  containing 
high  conunendations  of  the  piece,  pompous  pro- 
fi^Bi?ion»  of  reverence,  meek  acknowledgments 
of  inability,  and  anxious  apologies  for  tlio  liaati- 
nee  a  of  bis  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  eiviljty  of  authors  is  one  of  tho 
most  risible  ftccncs  in  the  farce  of  life.  Who 
would  not  have  thought,  that  tliese  two  lumina 
rtea  of  tlicir  age  had  ceased  to  endeavour  to  grow 


•  Digbj^a  Leaer  to  Bfowraa.  - 
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bfulit  by  the  obscuration  of  each  other?  yet  the 
animadversions  thus  weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon 
a  book  thus  injured  in  the  tianscription.  ouickly 
passed  the  press;  and  **  ReUsio  Medicf'  was 
more  accurately  published,  with  an  admonition 
prefixed  **  to  those  who  have  or  shall  pemae  the 
obsen'ations  upon  a  former  corrupt  copy ;"  in 
which  there  is  a  severe  censure,  not  upon  Digby, 
who  was  to  be  used  with  ceremony,  but  opon  the 
observator  who  had  usurped  his  name  ;  nor  was 
this  invective  written  by  Dr.  Browne^  who  waa 
supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  opponent*!  apo- 
k^  ;  but  by  some  ofiicious  friend^  lealous  for  ms 
tronour,  without  his  oonsent 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own-  prefiioe,  en- 
deavoured to  secure  himself  from  rigorous  ez- 
ammation,  by  alleging^  that  "many  things  are 
delivered  rhetorically,  many  expressions  merely 
tropical,  and  therefore  many  things  to  be  taken  in 
a  soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  called 
unto  the  rigid  test  of  reason.'*  The  first  slanoe 
upon  this  iKok  will  indeed  discover  examples  of 
ims  liberty  of  thought  and  expression :  <'I  could 
be  content  (says  he)  to  be  nothing  almost  to  eter- 
nity, if  I  miffht  enjoy  ray  Saviour  at  the  last** 
He  has  Uttfo  acquaintance  with  the  acutenen  of 
Browne,  who  suspects  him  of  a  serious  opinion, 
tfaAt  any  thiujg  can  be  **  almost  eternal,'*  or  that 
any  time  beginning  and  ending  is  not  infinitely 
*ess  than  in&ite  duration* 

In  this  book  he  speaks  much,  ancL  m  the  opi- 
nioii  of  Dig^y  too  much  of  himself;  but  with 
such  eeneiahiy  and  condseness  as  sdSbrds  very 
httle  iH^t  to  his  bimapher :  he  dedazes,  that, 
besides  the  dialects  of  difierent  provuices,  he  un- 
derstood six  languages  ;  that  he  was  no  stranger 
to  astronomy;  and  that  he  had  seen  sev<val 
eoimtries ;  but  what  most  awakens  curiosity  is, 
hissolemn  assertion,  that  ^  hishfehas  been  a  mira- 
cle ol  thirty  years ;  which  to  relate  were  not  hid- 
tory,  but  a  piece  of  poetiy,  and  would  sound  like 
a  fable.'* 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sense  in  which  all  life 
is  miraculous ;  as  it  is  a  union  of  powers  or  wiiich 
we  can  iinsjge  no  connexion,  a  succession  of  mo- 
tions of  which  the  first  cause  must  ho  supernatu- 
ral ;  but  life,  thus  explained,  whatever  it  may  have 
of  miracle,  will  have  nothing  of  fable;  and, 
therefore,  the  author  undoubtedly  hod  regard  to 
somethings  by  which  he  imaginca  himself^distin- 
guished  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  however,  the  >icw  that  can 
be  now  taken  of  his  life  ofiers  no  appearance. 
The  course  of  his  education  was  like  that  of 
others,  such  as  put  him  little  in  the  way  of  cxtra- 
onlinary  casualties.  A  scholastic  ana  acudenii- 
«al  life  is  very  uniform  ;  and  has,  indeed,  more 
safety  than  pleasure.  A  traveller  has  greater  op- 
portunities of  adventure  ;  but  Browne  traversed 
no  unknown  seas,  or  Arabian  deserts ;  and,  sure- 
fy.  a  man  may  visit  Franco  and  Italy,  reside  at 
Montpollier  and  Padua,  and  at  last  take  his  dc- 
me  at  Lcyden,  without  any  thing  miraculous. 
What  it  was  that  would,  if  it  was  related,  sound 
to  poetical  and  fabulous,  we  are  led  to  cuess  ;  I 
beheve  without  hope  of  guessing  rightly.  The 
wonders  probably  were  transacted  in  nis  own 
mnd  'j  seif-love,  co-operating  with  an  ima(^na- 
tion  vigorous  axid  fertile  as  that  of  Browne^  will 
find  or  make  objects  of  astonishment  in  every 
man^slife*  and,  pcrhapj),  there  is  no  human  being, 
however  hid  in  the  crowd  from  tlic  observation 
of  his  fellow  mortals,  who  if  he  has  leisure  and 


dispoflitioa  ta  reaeneel  his  own  tfaoiiijifa  lad  m* 
tions,  will  not  conclude  his  life  in  some  aoit  a  ■»• 
mcle,  and  imagine  himself  disUnguiahed  fiom  all 
the  rcat  of  his  speeiea  by  many  diacrinunaliona  of 
nature  or  of  fortunes 

The  MMceMof  thiipeilbniianeewaamMby  ■■ 
might  oatoraHy  eneoangetheaathortoaewQiw 
dertakingik  A  gantlMiuui  ef  Cambridge,*  whoas 
name  was  Menyweathar,  tamed  it  sat  inele- 
gantly into  Latin ;  and  ffooi  his  venian  it  was 
again  tranilated  into  Italian,  GenMU  Dutch  mak 
Aench;  and  at  Stiaabuig  the  Lalin  tianalalioo 
waa  published  witli  lane  notaa,  hgr  Levinoa 
Nieolana  Biohkenioa.  Of  the  Eagfidi  ai 
tions,  wUchin  aD  thaeditioaB  fiom  lM4,.a 
pany  the  book,  the  author  ia  unkaowB. 

or  Menyweather,  to  whose  lOal  Browne  waa 
so  nrach  indebted  for  the  sadden  extemioR  of  faia 
renown,  I  know  notliin|b  but  that  he  poMished  a 
small  treatise  for  the  JnstniclfcMiotfyooogpefsoni 
in  the  attainment  of  the  Latin  style,  ^^nrinted 
his  translation  m  Holland  wit&  aoaso  diflficalty.t 
The  firrt  printer  to  whom  he  ofiend  it  carried  it 
to  Sahnashis,  "  who  laid  it  bv  (saya  he)  in  atata 
for  three  months,"  and  then  wcoaiaged  its  pnb- 
Kcation :  it  was  afterwards  rojecteif  bj  two  other 
printers,  and  at  last  waa  reoovedfcyHtfduiia. 

The  peculiarities  oTthis  booh  tinad  tba«alhor, 
as  is  usual,  many  admirecs  aad  nany  en^miaa; 
but  we  know  not  of  more  than  one  profnwfd  an- 
swer, written  under!  the  title  of  *'Mo&aa  Me- 
dicatus,**  by  Alexanoer  Roa%.  whidi  waa  naivw- 
sallv  neglected  bjr  the  wodUL 

At  the  time  when  this  book  waa  pabBalwd;  Dfc 
Browne  resided  at  Norwich,  where  Be  had  acitled 
in  U36,  by$  the  permasion  of  Dr.  Lnshingtoi^ 
his  tutor,  who  was  then  rector  of  Bamhsm 
Westpgatein  the  neighbourhood.  It  i>  reoordtd 
by  Wwxi,  that  his  practise  waa  rery  extenwri^ 
and  that  many  patients  resorted  to  him.  Ia 
1637 II  ho  was  incorporated  doctor  of  phyac  io 
Oxford. 

He  married  in  1641 7  Mrs.  IVlileham,  of  a 
good  family  in  Norfolk  ;  "a  lady  (saya  White 
CooVi  of  such  symmetrical  pit>portion  to  her  war 
tJiy  husband,  both  in  the  gracea  of  her  body  and 
mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a 
kind  of  natural  magnetism.** 

Tliis  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  raiDeiT 
of  contemporary  wits* ^  upon  a  man  who  bid 
just  been  wishme  in  his  new  book,  ^'tfaat  we 
might  procreate  like  trees,  without  oonjundian,* 
and  hadft  lalely  declared,  that  « the  whole  world 
was  made  for  man,  but  only  the  twelAh  part  of 
man  for  woman  ;**  and,  that  "ttian  is  the  whofe 
world,  but  wofnan  only  the  lib  or  crooked  paitol 
man." 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  inibrmed  of 
these  contemptuous  positions,  or  whether  ihs 
was  pleased  with  the  conquest  of  so  fonnidalile  • 
rebel,  and  considered  it  as  a  double  triumph,  tsst- 
tract  so  much  merit,  and  overcome  so  powedid 
preiudices,  or  whether,  like  most  others^  she  nsi^ 
riea  upon  mingled  motives,  between  convenioict 
and  inclination  ;  ^e  had,  however,  no  rcasoo  to 
repent  for  she  lived  happily  with  him  ono-and* 
forty  years,  and  bore  him  ten  children,  of  whoa 


♦  Life  of  ?ir  Thomaa  Browne. 
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re nU  :  ihe  lucmed  him  two  yemrs,  And  fuased 
ker  wiilDwbood  ed  plnoty,  tT  not  in  opulcneev 

Hfowiitv  b*™>g  now"  **ntfiroil  the  worki  as  an 
ftullior,,  um!  experienced  the  dtili^i  of  pnjMc 
uid  iiKilostatiti^  of  censuref  probably  foaad  bia 
dread  of  tbe  mibUc  ^e  dtoiiniihed  ^  and  tbore- 
baa  «raa  noi  long  before  be  iru«ied  hi«  n&me  t@ 
tbfl  ciilic»  »  a^ond  Uma  i  foi  in  1646*  h»  {KinWd 
•*Enqiiirif'9  inlo  vulgar  and  ctirmnon  Eit<hu>;"  a 
wod^  which  as  it  afose  not  from  hticj  and  inT«ci* 
fioji,  htii  from  ob^erf atkm  ojwl  books,  and  co»- 
tainted  not  a  fiuwlc  diseouree  <A'  ona  conuuved 
^  fc^ar,  of  whkk  t£&  laUer  part  aroae  from  the  for- 
p,  but  sa  Miuawtstioa  of  majij  micoimected 
t,  nttut  b&ve  been  the  eolleclion  of  v«iira, 
cQbct  of  a  di^wgn  early  formed  ana  long 
\f  Da  whicb  bii  reinarfea  bad  bc^en  coo- 
r  ref(?rretl,  and  which  aro^e  ^i^uaJJj  U>  its 
BfcfCQt  hrjik  by  the  dail^  aggregation  efimw  par> 
Br  lee  fif  knawleijge.  ft  ii»  Jnde^^  lo  be  wiabed 
tliM  Ue  bad  Ioi)|^tT  dolay^fd  the  publics  Lion  ^  and 
Acid<?d  what  the  remaining  part  of  his  Hfo  might 
b«v«  fumisbtfd ;  the  ibiity-sk  j«aia  wkidi  he 
ntcut  af1:ei-ffnni2  in  fltud/  and  espenesKiR,  would 
obcibtlesd  Eftv^c  mada  krge  additkm*  td  an  "  En> 
iBiirjf  itito  viiLjCrar  Errours.*'  Ho  publisbpd  in  1673 
this  aatb  edition  J  witli  mme  iiBpr  o?  enrieato ;  btit  1 
tfunk  ntbn-  wtth  fxpBc«li<m  of  what  h«  had 
■JimtdfWiiUen,^  than  aoT  new  heiuls  of  djiquiat- 
^mi*  0ut  with  tbe  work  iucb  &s  dm  atithoff 
WhelhefF  bindepui  fxom  continiiing  it  by  eagfmtm 
6f  pmiiK^r  <>^  weocmeM  «f  labour,  tbougbt  fit  to 
L  JDvL  we  must  be  content ;  and  rcinornb^i  thai 
^fi»  ait  suhluriajy  tkui^  tliere  ia  aoniethifig  to  be 
liabedt  which  we  nust  wiah  in  vaiic 
tUa  bookf  Uke  bi£  fotm^^r,  wa«  TGC«i¥«d  intfa 
ttpfiJause^  wiLa  answered  by  Aleiandor 
and  iraj:iitliited  into  Dutch  and  Qermanj, 
I  pid^  Jial  couij  vcara  ago,  into  French.  It  cnieht 
ir  bt^  proper,  hod  not  the  favoitr  ivith  which  it 
I  at  tlmt  rl(^ceiiTt^d  filled  tljf  kingdom  with  copies, 
I^D  reprint  it  wiih  not<*3,  pnilty  MUppJemiTiitAl,  ami 
~  artly  enMUuiator^,  to  aubjoin  Ihoao  disooveriea 
I  the  industry  of  the  Last  agi^  bna  made,  arid 
Me  mtai^ea  wbicb  the  author  haacom- 
l  by  afliTieaa  or  negligence,  by t  for  wa^ 
,  ^„^  e^ft  iAd^FWtOB%  pbilotfophy. 
'Off  aopeara  bideed  to  bat«t  been  witling  to  pay 
L  llboor  ^  tratL.  'Qa.mo^  hcwtd  a  Hying  runiouc 
efBympatbatic  iieedfe%  hf  whicbt  awuieiided  ov«9 
#  cireuloj  alphabet,  dintuit  fciendt  or  nvere  mighi 
I  fofrt'spond^  ne  procuivd  two  ftoch  atphsbiita  txt  be 
ftuMk^  totjclwd  m^  tieedica  i^itti  the  aaroe  lAagnet^ 
I  mid  piaocd  Xhfifu  upon  proper  «pfodlea :  the  rvault 
Vaa,  that  when  he  mo^cd  one  of  hii  neisdl^is,  the 
I  iftlber^  iji*l*?ad  of  taking  by  aympatby  tho  aame 
4ii/wlk)D,  ^*  atoud  like  ihe  piQara  oT^HerculifK." 
[  ^^bat  it  ^ranliniied  luotbnloasL,  will  bo  firmly  b^^ 
"rfed;  aod  most  men  would  have  been  content 
^  bdicvs  kf  without  the  labour  of  ao  bopelfiaa  an 
tienL  Browne  mi^t  bimeelf  tmve  ob- 
the  aain^  conri^on  br  a  mtthod  kea 
^^  -  e^if  i¥i  hftd  thniet  hk  JteMne  through  corka, 
\  iM  act  ttwim  attoat  iri  tW9  baeone  of  water. 

Notuftbatanding  liia  leni  to  deti^^t  old  errarK^ 
A^Mema  mot  vcty  caayt«  admit  new  poattiona, 
fiat  iia  nav«r  mtpntions  tho  motion  of  the  cartti 
[  l^uC  with  conterapt  iiritl  ridicuh?,  though)  ihtt  opi- 
I  vbieh  Rdutka  it  w^  ItMn  growiog  popular. 


*  yA  uf  Six  Tboaua  Broif  a«. 


and  waa  eurdy  plaunble,  evan  befofe  ft  wa^  eon- 
finiRd  by  later  obaer¥atioft«» 

The  repuljiUon  of  Browne  encoMTHiged  aefftp 
low  writi^r  lo  publish,  under  bin  name,  a  book 
called  *'  Nature's  Cabinet  unlook#d,"f  tranehiled, 
according  to  Wood,  from  tbe  phjski  of  IVI«giru0| 
of  which  Browne  luok  rare  to  efeai  hjiasc^irt  by 
modestly  advertis^ing ,  tiiat  '*  if  any  man^  hdid  been 
b«nefit£d  Liv  i%  he  was  aot  so  amtiitioiis  aa  te 
challenge  the  hoinoiir  tben?ef^  ae  liaving  no  lland 
in  that  work.^ 

In  165a»  liie  discovery  of  womstmxdent  urtia  in 
Norfolk  gave  hira  occasion  to  wnte  **  Htjdriuta* 
phift^  Urn-buriaJ,  or  a  Diacourte  of  Sepulchral 
UrivB,"  in  whith  ha  treats,  with  hi«  usual  hmrmng, 
on  the  fur^ral  ritos  of  the  ancient  n&fiortB  ;  ex> 
hibit£  their  varicnia  treatroent  of  the  d«ad  j  and 
f'tamineg  the  aiih stances  found  in  hiR  Norfolcian 
mns.  There  is,  perhaps,  none  of  hi*  work« 
wbicb  litHter  exf^mpliUca  hk  reading  or  m^ttiory. 
It  m  JK'srcrlj  ts  be  imagined,  how  manv  particu- 
lars be  has  amaH.^ed  tog«iher,  in  a  trealuia  whi«h 
Heem»  to  liave  been  occasion  ally  written  ;  and  for 
which,  therefore,  no  materials  cotild  have  beeit 
pnaviotisly  rollected*  ft  i^  indeed,  like  other  trea- 
tiaes  nf  antiquity,  rather  Jbr  cunosity  lbii.li  I19C  ; 
for  it  i«  otmiOAil  Importan^^cr  to  loiow  which  nation 
burit^d  their  dead  in  the  ground,  which  threw  tltetti 
rtito  tk-  sea,  or  which  gave  tbf^m  to  Lh«  birds  and 
hea-Btji ;  when  the  praetico  of  cremAboci  began, 
or  when  it  wo^  disused ;  whether  the  bonoa  of 
difl^Fent  praons  were  niingleil  in  tiie  latiie  urn  ; 
what  oblations  were  thrown  into  thtr  pyre;  or 
how  the  ashes  of  iho  body  were  di^tinguiebed 
from  those  of  otliwr  Bultslanee».  Of  the  uacless- 
Deae  ef  tboao  inquines  Browne  aeemi  not  to  btive 
been  ignorant;  and  therefore  eoiictode«  them 
with  afi  observation  wliieh  caji  never  he  to<>  fre- 
quent Iv  r«coU*eted ; 

*^  Alt  Of  most  Bppreheniiene  rtsted  in  opinioni 
of  f^ome  future  being,  whirh^  ignorantly  or  cdkJly 
betioved,  bejjiat  ihoi^e  p^rvi^rledeon^eption^  ocre- 
inonies,  aaymgai  which  christians  paty  or  laugb 
aL  Happy  are  they  which  live  not  m  that  dt^ 
advantage  of  time,  when  men  coold  say  httle  fef 
futurity t  but  from  re^^on  i  whereby  the  riobletl 
inind  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths^  and  mclan- 
chdy  dtfliolutlona ;  ^itk  tl^cse  bopea  Socrates 
warmei  hm  doubtfol  mfkiis  against  the  cold 
po»io»;  and  Calcv  befoie  be  dorat  give  the  fatal 
aCfoke,  ftpent  nart  of  the  night  in  readiof;  the  m^ 
aaoftality  of  Platoi,  thereby  eonfirmitig  bia  wavei^ 
ing  hand  unto  the  ammoBity  of  thai  attenipt 

**  It  is  the  heaviest  etone  Ih^t  melancholy  caii 
throw  aft  a  man,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  at  the  end 
of  bis  nature  :  or  that  there  ia  no  furtJier  etate  bo 
!,  uuto  whieli  tbia  aeems  pro  gf^^sioa^,  anit 


otherwise  made  in  vain  t  without  thia  aeci^BpiMahp 
(fitmCf  the  natural  expectaUon  and  desiire  of  AUch 
a  state  were  but  a  fallairy  in  nature ;  unftaLiafi«4 
oonsideralofv  wouM  quaii«|<at  tbe  juatneaB  of  tba 
eonatitution,  and  rmt  cootent  tM  Adain  h«d 
fallen  lower,  whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  ori- 
ginal, aiid  deefKsf  lonoraBce  of  tbemaelvea,  rhey 
might  ha%'e  eupyea  the  hApfUAess  of  infenf>r 
^raatiireai  who  in  tranquillity  poeseM  Uieir  enn^ 
stitHtion^  mn  baviiig  not  ibc  iLpprehension  to  d^ 
plorv  the^r  own  natures  ;  and  being  framed  Wlow 
ibe  dreumference  of  tbeee  hopea  of  cogmiion  of 
bfltKr  tfaili^  this  wisiiom  of  God  hfttk  ntjceaat- 


mdientuidobiNBared  pit  rfy^^^f^*y 

wlbBMbU  iMttotoU  i»w«am  V0n  thui 

durpnMDt  MlvMt  uid •fMnto Mieh  hmt fai 

the  fattoa  of  their  own  •flcomiJMimwitpi''    ,  , 

T»  1m  tvMlise  on  "  Un-biiiMP  wu  added 


« Thii  Gwden  «r  Cyme,  or  tibe  wiiiwnhl  l»* 
■eoge,  or  mftmA  pleoHfloii  oTtfae  Andwnt^ 
umaUOf,  neMunUf.  mpAotltf,.  mMUend.^ 
Thlfl  diecoqnn  be  Mas  witti  te  *8mm 


SSkB,"tewiMtbBi6ttiBnwuplMed;  Mid 

I    a  "  ^    ^l^    iw«jA^   i^  fcjuilllllllmj.   ItnniM.   f^A 

eniael  aeoQwila  of  amiqpily,  to  the  tiMS  of  tibe 
PanienCynM»the  fint  una  whom  we  Mlnd^ 
knowtohiifepbBladaqamoiiiisj  wldbfa.how- 
ever,  ew  enlhor  b  faiaiiidl  to  bewre  of  Mwyf 
date,  end  not  onhr  dhoofeii  it  in  tiha  deamippiin 
oftbe  handwK  iudena  of  BdMm,  bot  aeeui 
wafaurtobeBmLandtopenaadeHi  reader,  tliat  it 
-    li^thefeednioovegetableabefeio 


tiba  moat  pieaaog  Mrfcrnancea 
bod  1^  learning  ana  geninaeier 
eta  01  littie  importance.    It  aeei 


Some  of 


_^ ^_  I  importance.    Iteeemato 

Ittfo  lieaii  in  afl  atea  the  pride  of  wit,  to  abow 
how  koonid  onlt  the  low.  and  ampify  die  Sttle. 
Toapeak  not  faiadeqnatelyof '**  "        ' 


Toapeak  not  faiadeqttately  of  thhiga ledy  a 
naAntflr  flioaL  ia  a  taik  not  only  dMBoofc  1 
&agioaabb7MQUM  the  wiiler  la difnided 
biaoWBOfaabyalandinglnooeipaiiaonwilh  1 


loyaabyalandingln 

I  to  iHnch  he  can  hope  to  add  nothiiig 
i;  bot  ft  laapflrpeCnidtoK 
I  of  M^to  eqnod  a  aeantj  tneniQ^  to  ndae 
>hy  Ideaa  frboi  obaeote  prapertiea^  and  to 
pradooe  to  the  world  an  object  of  wonder  to  which 
natmebad  eonti9Nited  lil&a    To  tUa 


peihapi^  we  owe  the  fiooa  of  HboMr,  the  gmtt 
and  the  beea  of  Virgil,  the  bottarflj  of  SpoMi; 
the  shadow  of  Wowenu^  and  tiie  qoincnmz  of 
Bzowne. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of  ftncj,  he 
considers  eveir  production  of  art  and  nature  in 
which  he  could  find  any  decussation  or  approaches 
to  the  form  of  a  quincunx ;  and,  as  a  man  once 
resolTed  upon  ideal  diacoTeriee  seldom  searchea 
long  in  vain,  he  finds  his  &voniite  figure  in  almoat 
every  thing,  whether  natural  or  invented,  ancient 
or  modem,  rude  or  artificial,  sacred  or  civil ;  ao 
that  a  reader,  not  watchfiil  against  the  power  of 
his  infusions,  would  imagine  that  decussation  waa 
the  great  business  of  the  world,  and  that  nature 
and  art  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  ezempKQr 
and  imitato  a  quincunx. 

To  show  the  excellence  of  thb  figure  he  enu- 
merates all  its  propertiea ;  and  finda  in  it  ahnoet 
evenr  thing  of  use  or  pleasure :  and  to  show  how 
reamly  he  supplies  uniat  we  cannot  find,  one  in- 
stance may  be  sufficient:  "though  therein  (saya 
he)  we  meet  not  with  right  a^es,  yet  every 
rhombus  containing  four  anglea  equalnntotwo 
right,  it  virtually  contains  two  right  in  every 
one." 

The  faticifid  sports  of  great  minds  are  never 
arithout  some  advantage  to  knowledge.  Browne 
has  interspersed  many  curious  observatioos  on 
the  form  of  plants,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer 
of  the  modes  of  germination,  and  to  have  watched 
witfi  great  nicety  the  evolution  of  the  parts  of 
planta  from  their  seminal  principles. 

He  ia  then  natnraUy  led  to  treat  of  the  number 
Five;  and  finds,  that  by  thia  number  many  things 


I  offHWOF 


llfo  weakm  of  n  «bH^ 
ML  and  five  oeta  of  n  pfaft 


Of  thcaa,  twa  coUe>ction#  have  b«cn  pubttshcd ; 
one  by  Di;  Tefiison,  the  other  in  iVat,  by  • 
namaieaa  odkon  Wbetber  iKe  tme  or  the  ^het 
aelected  Ooao  pieces  wbkb  the  author  woolj 
have  pfofiwiodf  cannot  be  known  ;  but  they  hare 
both  the  msrit  of  giring  to  mAnkinf)  what  was 
too  valuable  t4>  be  suppressed  ;  a.n4  what  mi^t, 
witilootdieiriiitcrposLtjanT  have  per^nim  pcnsltcd 
among  other  inniimeriibLe  labon/^  of  f teamed  metv 
or  have  been  burnt  in  &  ec^idty  of  fud^  like  the 
papen  of  P«if«akiua. 

Tht:^  ttT^i  of  theie  posthumous  traatnoa  ca^\ 
tafaie  **Ob9cnatifins  upon  tcTeiml  Plants  mm- 
tioned  in  Si-rrmure  t"  these  r«mark«^  OiaUj^  thay 
do  not  Immeoiatetr  either  rocbJy  the  fsifh^  of  r^ 
fine  themoml^  of  die  raiufcr^  yet  art^  by  nu  infans 
to  be  c^niiurfXJ  aa  aiipetfl  uoui  niceticfl^  or  ludeai 


Tscufalions ;  fof  thej  often  show  i 
dcBcnpfioTi,  or  efegance  ^  nUnsion,  uElPfly 
nnliflcovefable  to  readers  not  skilled  tn  fwrWfttu 


botany  ^  and  are  often  of  mate  important  o»e,  ai 
they  remove  some  difficulty  froin  nurrativei. 


OK  ouauuiiiy  nNnnimoMNaL 

The  next  is,  '^OTGManda^  or  eoraorinfaal 
garland  Plants;**  a  aobieet  merety  of  laanad 
cnrioBity,  without  any  other  end  thnn  tho  pleaavi 
of  reflecting  on  ancient  cnstomBy  or  on  the  io> 
dustry  with  whidi  studious  mon  haveeodeavoail 
to  recover  them. 

The  next  is  a  letter, '^  On  the  Fiahea  ealen  If 
onr  Saviour  with  his  Disdpleai  after  faia  Ttmm 
rection  from  the  Dead  :**  which  contains  no  dil» 
minate  reaolution  of  the  ooeatioiiy  what  fkn 
irere,  for  indeed  it  cannot  oe  dotonaniod.  Ji 
the  information  that  diligence  or  leanwig  ooril 
aupoly  oonasts  in  an  enumeratioD  of  tte  Stkm 
produced  in  the  waters  of  Jndea. 

Then  follow,  ''Answers  to  oertaiD  CtniM 
about  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Inaeeto;*  wd  *A 
Letter  of  Hawks,  and  Faleonry  aneiflBt  mi 
modem  :**  in  the  first  of  which  he  givoa  thi 
proper  interpretation  of  some  ancient  natn  tf 
animala,  commonly  mistaken;  and  to  the  oAv 
has  some  curious  obeervationa  oo  tho  arttf 
hawking,  which  he  considers  aa  a  pmolieB  i^ 
known  to  the  ancients.    I  bdievo  all  oar  apvH 


of  the  fi^  are  of  (Gothic  original;  tho  i 
neither  bunted  by  the  scent,  nor  aoemod  andiw 
have  nraetised  horsemanaliip  aa  an  esnnba;  mI 
thon^  in  their  vroifcs  there  ia  meatioii  of 'onai* 
vium  and  piseoHdy  they  seem  no  more  to  lioi 
been  considered  aa  diveraiona  than  agrioullaiaar 
any  other  manual  labour. 

In  two  more  letters  he  speaka  of  the  cyaMk 
of  the  Hebrncst  but  without  any  aafisfcctoiyd» 
termination  ;  and  of  ropaUe  or  gradtiid  tntM.  tkrf 
ia,  of  verses  begmning  with  a  word  of  ono  ajBikK 


gROWNE. 


MB 


Mid  proceeding  by  words  of  which  etdi  hu  ft 
syllable  mors  man  the  foTTner  ^  m* 

'*  O  deufl^  Atfsrnai  ■tAlionfi  eoaeHiilerH.^* 

And  ftfter  thia  manner  pflfsniiiff  the  hint,  he  men* 

tianff  mnny  uth^T  reatimmod  meQioda  of  vi^r^t^nng, 

to  whifh    inrluetriotifl   ignofiLace  has  somf:^CjrDca 

iroluniarilj  subjocted  ilaSf* 

^  His  nent  «ilempt  ui  *'0n  Languaj^cii^  ind  par- 

ticutftrij  the   Saxon    Tongue,"    H*^  diBcouTfles 

with  great  learn  iii|^,  and  gencndly  with  great  juafU 

aeaip  af  the  derivation  and  chan^W  of  Ungtiitges  ; 

l*y|,   like   other   men   of  inultifariouB  learning, 

h»   rccdfea  <iome  notions  without  ciiamination. 

Thuv  ho  obierres,  according  to  the  popular  opi- 

Hiofi,  that  the  .Spanianis  have  retain ifd  ho  much 

Latin  aa  to  be  nhk  to  compoae  sentences  that 

Laball  be  at  once  gramnnatieaUy  Latin  and  CaB> 

r  tiEan ;  ibis  will  appear  very  unlikely  to  a  man 

|)Aat  condtJera  the   Sp^uiisb  terminations  ;  and 

FRoweM  who  was  eminently  skilful  in  (he  three 

1  ..Jplorinc^al  tan^ugeSf  declares^  that   nflcr  many 

*   'Hijys  be  never  coiild  efli^t  iL* 

Tm  principal  design  of  this  k-ttcr  \b  Io  ahow 

\  tiia  aiftnitv  between  uie  rnodern  EIogli»h  and  the 

ancient    ^axon  ;    and  he  observes  very  rightly, 

that,   '*thouFh  we    have   borr^twcd    many  »iib* 

^«tafitire%  adjeciivcaj  and  soitib  verbs,  from  the 

.Fien«h  ;  yet  Iho  gtrnt  body  of  iiurnemK  fiuij- 

^fiaiy  teHis,  articles,  pronouns,  adverbs,  conjuric:- 

J^lbne,  and  prepositions,  whiL-h  are  the  distinguisb- 

IQg  and  lasting  part^  of  a  laugiiagej  remain  witJi 

.HP  from  ihe  8ftaron. 

J  To  prove  this  position  more  evidently,  he  has 
^drawn  op  a  short  dis<xiurae  of  silt  para;n*ftpha, 
^In  Saioti  and  Engbsh ;  of  wbtdi  every  word  w 
kihe  flame  irt  both  langua^a,  excepting  the  termi* 
r  nations  jtnd  orthography*  The  words  are  indeed 
I  ^axon^  but  the  phraseoloiry  is  English ;  and,  I 
T think,  would  not  have  been  understood  by  Bede 
For  EllriCi  notwiihstanding  the  confidence  of  our 
^Afithor.     He  has,  however,  sufficiently  proved  his 

C^aition,  that  the  EnfjFlJali  resembles  its  paternal 
ngiiage    mure    than   any    modem    European 

f  There  remain  five  tracts  of  this  colled  ion  yet 
[ Qnmentioaed  ;  one,  "Of  artificial  Hdls^  Mounta, 
r©r  Barrows  in  England,**  in  reply  to  an  Inter roga* 
I  lory  letter  of  E.  D.  whom  Inc.*  wrjters  of  tiie 
[Biorraphia  Bntannica  suppc^e  to  he,  if  rightly 
WtMC  VV,  D,  or  Sir  Wiiliam  Dugdale,  one  tif 
pwne^s  correspondents.  These  are  declared 
ihy  Browne,  in  concurrence^  I  tliink,  witli  all 
roiher  antiquaries,  to  be  for  the  most  part  funeral 
Iir>oniinienUr,  He  proves,  that  both  the  Danes 
|ftnd  8aiion«  buried  their  men  of  eminence  under 
Lpiles  of  earth,  **  which  adiiiitrin^  (says  he)  neither 
f^cnatu'^nt,  epitapli,  nor  insetip^n,  may,  if  earth* 
r.i|Uakea  spa^e  them,  outlast  olhof  irtonumenla  ; 
rottcllski  have  their  term,  and  pyramida  wiU  tum- 


'! .  In  [m tuBtTiiriioti*  fnr Forti^ Tnvt\ a«uru 

rcverM  of  wUh  Joiinmn  here  eucHIwi  lo 

vc  tMMWn  iCif  brsJaa  (tio  tayt)  to  make  one 

^..i»<J!  liQliai)  and  con^niouj  LnUn,  t}U(  couU 

I  fi«T«r  (*ft  it ',  hMt  in  Apanlsk  k  i»  T*ry  fswI'W*/  "f  tbr  ex 

I  li  lihJ'  «taa£a  : 


Infftetta  Grspci*  tti  parji  featct 
|jtil^ca#«  Md  AnalciAiu  doIoirBi 
M^rli'lRiirFtD  l>Ki]defl  ^^tiiUr>«M 
Ruinando  i.nim.ii  innDceni*^} 

vltkh  i>  rood  Li4in  enough  i  &ik1  yist,  Is  nitf*!^  BpafiUh, 
|al*Ulfib%  by  twtij  pl«|ioiaii,'* 


hie  ;  hut  these  mountainous  monuments  mn* 
stand,  and  are  hke  to  have  the  same  period  with 
the  earth/* 

In  the  nejtt  heanswevstwo  geograpliical  rpiea- 
tions  *  one  con ee mine  Troaa,  mentioned  in  Ihe 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  hi'  deter- 
mines to  be  the  city  built  (rear  the  indi*nL  Ilium  ; 
und  the  other  coneeming  the  Dead  Sea,  of  whieU 
he  gives  the  same  account  with  other  writers. 

Another  letter  treats  "  Of  the  Answers  of  the 
OracJe  of  Apollo,  at  Delpbo^/*  to  Crtesiis,  King 
of  Lydia.  In  this  tract  nothmg  deaerves  notice, 
more  than  that  Browne  considers  the  oracles  an 
evidrntJy  and  indubitably  supernatural,  and 
founds  all  his  disouisition  upon  that  postulate. 
He  wonders  why  tne  phyaiiologists  of  old,  having 
such  means  of  instruction,  did  not  inquire  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  :  but  judidoualy  ooncludsB^  that 
such  questions  woidd  probab)y"have  been  vain  ; 
**  for  in  matters  cognoaeible,  and  formed  for  our 
disquisition,  our  industry  muat  be  our  Oracle,  and 
reason  our  Apollo." 

The  pieces  that  remain  are,  "  A  Prophecy  eori- 
ceming  the  future  State  of  several  Nations  ;"  in 
^'hich  Browne  plainly  discovers  his  e^rjiei  tatJon 
to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained  lately  witli 
more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  **that  America 
»il!  be  the  seat  of  "the  fillh  empire  f'  and  **  Mu- 
seum ctausum,  sive  Bibliotheca  abscondita  j"  in 
which  the  author  amuses  himself  with  imagming 
the  extstenee  of  books  and  curiosities,  cither  never 
in  being  or  irrevorably  lost. 

These  piecce  I  liave  recounted  at  they  afo 
ranged  in  Tenison""*  collection,  because  the  editor 
has  given  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  any  of 
tliem  were  written.  Some  of  tJicm  are  of  little 
vahir,  more  than  as  they  gratify  the  mind  witli 
ihe  picture  of  a  great  acholar,  turning  hh  learning 
into  aniusemeut ;  or  show  upon  how  grr^at  a  va- 
riety of  inquiries  the  same  mind  has  been  succesa- 
fully  employed. 

The  other  collection  of  Jus  posthumous  pieces^ 
pubiiahcd  in  octavo,  London,  1733,  con^ins^ 
"  Reptrtorium;  or,  some  Account  of  the  Tombs 
and  ^lonuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich  :** 
where,  «s  Tenison  observes,  there  i»  not  matter 
proporlionatc  to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are  *♦  Answers  to  Sir  William 
Dugdale's  Tuquiries  about  the  Fens ;  a  letter  con* 
ceming  Ireland  ^  another  relating  to  Urns  newly 
discovered  ;  some  short  strictures  on  diHtrent  su|>- 
iecls ;  and  a  letter  to  a  friend,  on  th«  dt'alh  of  his 
Lutimate  friend,^ -  publislied  singly  by  the  author^ 
son  in  WMh 

There  is  inflerted  in  the  Biographia  Britannicat 
"  A  letter  conlainini;  instructiona  for  tlie  study 
of  Physic  1**  which,  with  the  esaays  here  oflert^d  to 
thepublic,  coinpletea  the  works  of  Dr.  Browne, 

To  the  Ufo  of  this  learned  man  there  rejuaina 
Uttle  to  be  added,  but  that  in  1 6S5,  he  was  choaen 
honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  aa 
a  man,  *■  Virtute  et  literis  omatia»imus,"^-em^ 
nently  cmbclHshc*!  willv  literature  and  virtue: 
and,  m  1671,  received,  at  Norwich,  the  honour  of 
knighthoorl  from  Cliarles  II.  a  prince,  who,  with 
many  frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  skill  to  diacovcr 
excel!  ence,  and  virtue  to  reward  it  with  such 
honorary  rbstincticinsat  least  as  cost  him  nothings, 
yet,  conferred  by  a  king  so  judicious  and  so 
much  beloved,  ha'd  the  power  of  giving  merit  new 
lustre  and  greater  popularity. 

Thus  he  lived  tyifc.  wp«tation,  till  m  hm 
sevcnty-aiJith  yewTESa  ••i»d  •"*"  *  ^^""^ 


wUdi,  after  lisffaig  tortored  bfan  about  awMk, 

St  an  e«d  to  fab  fife  at  Norwich,  oo  fak  biitb- 
T,Octoberl9th,l68S.*  Someofhblaalwoida 
wm  immtmmomtdt  aahmwrion  to  the  wfll  of 
GM,  ftndfearieMoew  of  death. 

He  fiei  boiM  in  dw  cimrah  of  8t  Petar  Man- 
aroft|in  Nufwiehi  with  Chii  inaoBj^Minon  a  mo 
I  on  the  Booth  pilar  oTthealtarx 


IC.  i.        

B  ihw  Ml  TBOMAS  BBOWBX,  If.  ift. 

XcmUm. 

fa  Mio  CtoeiilMiri  oii«|ii£» 


faCoU-fMAr. 
Aflnd  OjnonltnMi  I 

fa  HDe  mUf  IVoraDvietBM  t 
lMi«Cnifa,  ec  Ibllel  i 
■ciMi  qmw  dmllt 
KtrnvBooonA  XrmaKiOA,  eJUem 
Par  orban  nodatlaiiu. 
Maiiw.  latMMrinot,  d 
ObikOciob.  19,  leaiL 
VlapppiAflMiitlMiM^    • 
Dft.P«roUuBi; 


Hear  tiM  fboc  of  dila  pUUr 

ijMhw  or  BilMo  Mi^  and  ochw  iMrnadbMka, 

Who  pfacttMdphTrieia  this  dtjr  MjMn, 

AaddlMl  OcL  lail,  latho  77th  jmt  or  hit  ogo. 

fa  MMMnr  of  wboia, 
MoB— nhr  Iwamo,  wnohod  booa  fck  aJhaloBm 
Wl»  «y  ytowt  fliniBi  ihlo  ■onioMii  t>h» 


....^  «ia  hdj.  who  died  hi  168S,  he  kft  a 
«onandtti«odaitt|UenL  Of  the  dan^^iteia  no- 
thbg  Tcrr  remaiiable  ia  known :  but  hia  aon 
Edwain  Ilmwnei|  iwjinrea  a  paiticiaar  nentiona 

He  waa  horn  aboot  the  year  1M9:  and,  pfter 
hann|  paaeed  thioagh  the  claaeee  of  thearfieot  at 
riorwicny  became  bachelor  of  phjrfe  at  Can- 
bridge;  and  afterwards  remoTinff  to  Merlon  Col- 
*ege,  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  die  same 
d^ree,  and  afterwards  made  a  doctor.  In  1668, 
he  minted  part  of  Germany;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing made  a  wider  excursion  into  Austria,  Hon- 
eary,  and  Thessaly;  where  the  TuriEish  sultan 
Dien  kept  his  court  at  Larissa.  He  afterwards 
passed  through  Italy.  His  skill  in  natural  histocy  I 
made  him  narticniarly  attentire  to  mines  and  roe- 
taUnrgy.  Upon  his  return  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  countries  through  which  ha  had 
passed;  wlach  I  hare  heard  commended  by  a 
learned  traTcller^  who  has  visited  many  places 
after  lum,  as  wntten  with  scrupulous  and  exact 
Teracity,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  book  of  the  same  kind.  But  whatever  it 
may  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  a  naturalist, 
I  cannot  recommend  it  as  likely  to  give  much 
pleasure  to  common  readers ;  (or  whSher  it  be 
that  the  world  is  very  uniform,  and  therefore  be 
who  is  resolved  to  adhere  to  truth  will  have  few 
novelties  to  relate;  or  that  Dr.  Browne  was,  by 
the  train  of  his  studies,  led  to  inquire  most  alter 
those  things  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind is  little  aftbcted;  a  great  part  of  his  book 
seems  to  contain  very  unimportant  accounta  of 
his  passage  from  one  place  where  he  saw  Httle,  to 
another  where  he  saw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  practised  pYiysic  in  Lon- 
don ;  was  madephymcian  first  to  Choilee  11.  and 
afterwards,  in  1688,  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hoopi- 
taL    About  the  same  time  he  joined  his  name  to 

•  Browaa«B  Paaiatna.    Wiiherooc. 


thoaeof 

tion  of  FlatanM  Imp^**    He 

then  elect,  and  tieaamei  of  the 

dans:  of  whidk  hi  tfOfu  he  waa  Cboocfi  pK» 

dent, and hddUioffioe tin  in  1706, he Aedk a 

degieeof  ealnaiMn  anitahin  to  a  aian  aoiMJa^ 

ly  a  wmliriiad,  that  Rjm  ChaJea  had  kmmM 

Urn  with  thiapaa^^iivSal  "limwimmahmm^ 

aa  any  of  the  college^  aad  aa  WfU  haad-f  aa^rf 

theco«-"  ^ 


Of  efBty  mat 

hraOoi  ibrth  nto  puUk 


QoaaertiB  ariwai^  a«aaa  ^aaliM^  viiAi  fea^^ 
baen  eaenad  in  MtfjUMmu  aaM  hMMjUMAavft 
anoaL  aaw^  at  wm  iwetaf  a  Utm^hemmmkmaA 
oMinatadt  MrftiaaiA  ^MBlkn^ea  ^m  ^^_  ^^ 


Thiamntilatii 

mwHuumg  aMtn J  odMni,  to  Su  Xh  __ 

it  not  beea  delineated  fegr  Ida  MaaLAi&lltak 
foot,  "who  esteemed  it  an  mmmd  tumm  dt 
Iftovidaaoe^  to  have  had  m  jntlMnr  JOpHiBlBaaa 
with  Mm  for  two-thiida  ofifaai  HW  AttoT  Ui 
ohaaiTatiaoa  I  ahaH  tbeiefaaeaify, 

'^For  a  character  of  hia  fana%  Mtmmt^M^ 
and  hair  wan  aaawefahle  to  Ua  fliHat  Ida  aMatfi 
waa  moderate,  and  a  hafaH  afhad^Milker  i*a& 
lean,  hot  cMmbk.  ^  .     -^ 

Ui»  Uim  l-_l 't  -LJ*_l-ilJn_i.    •--*'*  —         -         »         y. 

*in  naiiaDit  oteuKna^aaMBaACVBHiQB^l^ 
aB  ftn«7,  and  afiolad  plauMMH  hadua  Aiftddi^ 


and  omamenta.    He  ever  woraftdaakiari 
when  few  othera  dUL    Ha  kept  [ 
very  wann,  and  thoagbtit  aoflt  Jafc.aa  !»« 
though  he  never  loadd  liiiinady»ith  aa»jii 
tJtoJe  of  gaiaaenta,  aa  flitwihii  wpaifarf |_ 
gaatna,  enoajgh  to  ebdie  a  Md  IhMf • 

"The  homon  of  his  ■naiiiitaiiiliaf  mm  aaiA 
larger  dtan  the  faemispbeEB  of  die  woildi  mSL  Aal 
was  visible  in  the  heavens  he  nnmpiiriifiniiDd  sa 
well,  that  few  that  are  under  them  know  ao  maqhc 
he  could  tell  the  number  of  the  visftie  atasa  in  hia 
horizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their  natmes  that  had 
any;  and  of  the  earth  he  had  such  a  nunntovrf 
exact  geographical  knowledge,  aa  if  fas  had  hoea 
by  Divine  Providence  ordained  aw 
or  the  w4ioIe  terrestrial  orb,  and  ito  \ 
nevals,  plants,  and  animals.    He  waa  \ 

a  botanist,  that,  besides  the  apeoificnl  4 

he  made  nice  and  elaborate  observations,  < 
useful  as  entertaining. 

''His  memory,  thou^  not  so  eniinflHl  «i  tial 
of  Seneca  or  Soiliger,  was  canaoiooa  and  <— i^ 
dons,  insomuch  as  he  remembered  aH  dMt  «w 
remarkable  in  any  book  that  he  had  read:  aad 
not  only  knew  all  persons  again  that  ha  had  eiar 
seen  at  any  distance  of  tina»,  but  friaiwn^ 
drcumstences  of  their  bodies,  and  their  | 
dfscouraes  and  speeches. 

''In  the  Latin  poete  he  remembered  evenr  taa^ 
that  was  acute  and  pungent;  he  had  read  aMit 
of  the  historians,  andent  and  modern,  whai4iK 
hia  observations  were  singular,  not  ti^eo  iMtidi 
of  by  common  readers ;  m  waa  exoeUent  oeaiy^ 
ny  when  he  was  at  leisure,  and  expreeeed  aNM 
light  than  heat  in  the  temper  of  his  brain. 

"He  had  no  despotical  power  over  his  afto> 
tions  and  passions,  (that  was  a  piiirilege  of  origi- 
nal perfection,  forfeited  by  the  negleot  of  the  use 
of  iU  but  as  large  a  oolitical  power  over  them  W 
any  Stoic,  or  man  of  his  time^  wh«Bof  JbeMV 
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BO  greit  experiment,  that  he  hath  imy  nnfy  been 
known  to  nave  been  overcome  with  any  of  them. 
Ths  etiongeet  that  were  fi>und  in  him,  both  of 
the  inecibM  and  coocumscible^  were  under  ihe 
control  of  hie  reason.  Of  admiratioiii  which  ie 
one  of  them,  being  the  only  oroduct  either  of  ig- 
norance or  nncoomion  knowledffe^  he  had  more 
and  leia  than  other  men,  upon  tne  same  account 
of  hia  knowing  move  than  othera;  ao  that  though 
he  met  with  many  laiitiea,  ho  admired  them  not 
00  much  aa  oChera  da 

*He  was  never  seen  to  be  traneporied  with 
mirth,  or  dejected  with  eadneea  ^  always  cheeifiil 
but  nraly  meny,  at  any  aenadile  rate:  aeldom 
heard  to  break  a  jeat;  and  when  ho  did,  he  would 
be  apt  to  blush  at  the  levity  of  it:  his  gravity  was 
natural,  without  afiectation. 

"His  modesty  was  visible  m  a  natnnl  habitual 
falaalv  nHdch  was  increased  upon  the  least  occa^ 
aion,  and  oft  discovered  without  any  observable 

""They  that  knew  no  more  of  hhn  than  by  the 
briskness  of  his  writing  found  themselves  de- 
eelfed  in  their  expectation,  when  they  came  in  hb 
company,  noting  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  his 
aspect  and  conversation ;  so  fiee  fiom  loquacity 
or  mndi  talkativeness,  that  he  was  sometimes 
dKcnlt  to  be  engaged  in  any  discourse;  though 
when  be  was  so^  it  was  always  singular,  and 
never  (rite  or  vulgar.  Panimonious  m  nothing 
but  his  time^  whemf  he  made  as  much  impiovo- 
ment,  with  as  little  loss  as  any  man  in  it:  when 
he  had  any  to  spare  from  his  drudging  practice^  he 
was  scarce  patient  of  any  diversion  from  his  study: 
ao  impatient  of  sloth  and  idleness,  that  he  wouU 
say  he  could  not  do  not! ' 


"Sir  Thomas  understood  most  of  the  European 
languages;  via.  all  that  are  in  Hutter's  Bible, 
which  ne  made  use  oC  The  Latin  and  Greek 
he  understood  critically ;  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  never  were  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the 
worid,  he  thought  the  use  of  them  would  not  an- 
swer the  time  and  pains  of  learning  them :  yet 
bad  ao  groat  a  veneration  for  the  matrix  of  them, 
viz.  the  Helnrew,  consecrated  to  the  oracles  of 
God,  that  he  was  not  content  to  be  totally  igno- 
raat  of  it ^  though  very  little  of  his  science  is  to 
be  found  m  any  books  of  that  primitive  lan^[uage. 

■•And  though  much  is  said  to  be  written  m  Uie 
derivative  idioms  of  that  tongue^  especially^  the 
Arabic,  yet  he  was  satiaSed  with  the  translations, 
wherem  ne  found  nothing  admirable. 

'■In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  same  mind 
which  he  haa  declared  in  his  first  book,  written 
when  he  was  but  thirty  years  old.  his  JMigio  Me- 
diei,  whenb  he  folly  assented  to  that  of  the  diurch 
of  England,  piefomng  it  before  any  in  the  world, 
M  dia  the  learned  Grotius.  He  attended  the 
pobBe  service  very  constantly,  when  he  was  not 
withheld  by  bis  practice ;  never  missed  the  sacnip 
ment  inhu  parish,  if  he  were  in  town ;  read  the 
best  Eris^sh  sermons  he  could  hear  o(  with  libe- 
lal  appUnse;  and  delighted  not  in  controversies. 
In  hu  last  sickness,  wherein  he  continued  about 
a  week's  time|  enduring  gmt  pam  of  the  colic, 
bcsidea  a  cootmual  fevei^  with  aa  much  patience 
•a  hath  been  seen  in  any  man,  without  any  pre- 
tence of  Stoical  apathy,  animooty,  or  vaiuty  of 
not  being  ooncemod  thereat,  or  sufleimg  no  im- 
peachment of  happiness. — ^Uul  ofu,  dmr. 

**H\b  patience  was  founded  upon  the  Christian 
pbilosopny,  and  a  sound  faith  of  God's  providence, 
and  a  meek  and  holy  submission  thereunto,  which 
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ha  eaqnessed  in  few  woords.  I  visited  him  near 
his  eoc^  when  he  had  notstrength  to  hoar  or  speak 
much:  the  last  words  which  1  heard  from  him 
were^  besides  some  expressions  of  deaniess,  that 
he  did  freely  submit  to  the  win  of  God,  bong  with- 
out fear:  he  had  often  triumphed  over  the  king 
of  terrors  in  others,  and  given  many  repulses  in 
the  defence  of  patients :  but,  when  ms  own  turn 
came,  he  submitted  witn  a  meek,  rational,  and  re- 
ligious courage. 

■■He  mifl^  have  made  good  the  old  saying  of 
Dot  Gidenut  opes,  had  he  lived  in  a  place  ttiat 
could  have  afforded  it  But  his  indulj^enoe  and 
libcraiity  to  his  children,  especiaUy  in  their  travds, 
two  of  nia  aons  in  divers  countries,  and  two  oi 
his  daiuditers  in  France,  spent  him  more  than  a 
fitfla  &e  was  liberal  in  his  house-entettainmenti 
and  in  hia  charity;  he  left  a  comfortable,  but  no 
great  estate^  both  to  his  lady  and  children,  gained 
by  his  own  industry. 

**  Such  waa  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  all 
history,  ancieot  and  moden^  and  his  observationa 
thereupon  ao  singular,  that  it  hath  been  said  by 
them  that  knew  him  best,  that  if  his  profession, 
and  place  of  abodcL  would  have  suited  his  ability, 
he  would  have  macfe  an  extraordinary  man  for  the 
prifT  council,  not  much  inferior  to  the  femoos 
Fadre  Paulo,  the  late  oracle  of  the  Venetian  state. 

■<  Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  pro- 
phet, yet  m  that  faculty  wnich  oomea  nearest  it 
he  excelled,  i.  e.  the  stod&stic,  wherein  he  waa 
seldom  mistaken  as  to  foture  eventi,  aa  well  pub- 
lic as  private;  but  not  apt  to  discover  any  pre- 
sages or  superstition.'' 

It  is  observable,  that  he,  who  in  his  eadiar 
yean  had  read  all  the  books  against  religion,  waa 
m  the  latter  part  of  his  life  averse  from  controver- 
sies. To  play  with  important  truths,  to  disturb 
the  repoee  of  establiahea  tenets,  to  subtilise  objeo> 
tions,  and  dude  proof^  is  too  often  the  sport  of 
youthful  vanity,  of  which  ^  maturer  experience 
commonly  repents.  There  is  a  time  when  every 
man  is  weary  of  raising  difficulties  only  to  task 
himself  with  the  solution,  and  desires  to  enjoy 
truth  without  the  labour  or  hazard  of  conteat 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  method  of  encounter- 
ing these  troublesome  irruptions  of  skepUdsm, 
with  which  inquisitive  minds  are  frequently  ha- 
rassed, than  that  which.  Browne  declares  himseif 
to  have  taken :  "If  there  arise  any  doubts  in  rny 
way  I  do  forget  them ;  or  at  least  defer  them,  tiU 
my  better  settled  judgment,  and  more  manly  rea- 
son be  able  to  resolve  them :  for  I  perceive,  every 
man's  reason  is  his  best  (Edipusj  and  will,  upon  a 
reasonable  truce,  find  a  way  to  loose  those  bonda, 
wherewith  the  subtilties  of^  error  have  enchained 
our  more  flexible  and  tender  judgmenta." 

The  foregoing  character  may  be  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  many  passages  in  the  **  Relig^ 
Medici  i"  in  which  it  appears,  fixxn  YtThitefoofa 
testimony,  that  the  author  though  no  very  spaiing 
panegynst  of  hirnsel^  had  not  exceeded  the  trothi 
with  respect  to  his  attainments  or  viable  oualitiea. 

There  are.  indaad,  some  mterior  and  secret 
virtues,  which  a  man  may  sometimes  have  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  others ;  and  may  sometnnea 
assume  to  himsd(  without  sufficient  reasons  for 
his  opinion.  It  is  charged  upon  Browne,  by  Dr. 
Watts,  aa  an  instance  of  arrogant  temerity,  that, 
after  a  long  detail  of  his  attainments,  he  dieclares 
himself  to  have  escaped  <*  the  first  and  father^ 
of  pride."    A  perusal  of  the  «J  '-^«»'' 

will  not  nroch  contribute  lo  nrodi 
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auUnof  A  Baccmptiofi  froin  ibk  fkikoi-sm ;  pride  U 
B,  Yice^  wluch  pride  itflsff  incUni^  ^^^^7  ^^^  ^^ 
find  m  others^  imd  to  ^>verlcK>k  m  hiinsefr. 

Am  aniiij  i^  ^^  t^c  mi^Uken  In  t^stiimis^UD^ 
OW  own  -oaan^  (L4  our  own  humility ;  ana 
tlMnluiB,  wbot  Browpo  shgwa  hiiii5ii?lf  p^j^iindtid^ 
liist^  be  could  1o»e  an  arm  witbout  n  tear,  or 
witb'ft  few  grOBjiB  bo  qUB^rtercd  to  piec^,"  I  &in 
not  «u»  tjsSt  fan  felt  in  bimaclt'  »ny  imconunon 
wm  of  endurance  ;  or,  mde«d,  any  ihing  more 
■  &«ndd«n  diliiTrcs^enceoriroagination,  WlikTi, 
unoertiun  and  involimtttTy  as  it  is,  ho  miMook  for 
Mtllad  lesoludon. , 

"  Thai  tfaere  wore  not  many  extant,  that  in  a 
noblb  way  ftiared  the  face  of  death  less  tbmn  him- 
pak^^  lie  mwht  likewise  belie V4^  at  a  rery  easy 
OfttAe,  whue  d^.ath  wits  yet  ftt  a  distance ;  bat 
fhs  fuae  wilL  <:om&  to  every  human  bcnng,  whc^ 
it  umbI  ba  known  bow  well  he  can  be&r  to  dio ; 
and  tC  haa  appaart^d  that  odr  natbor^B  ^rtitndndid 
not  desert  hjm  in  the  great  hour  of  tri<it. 

It  waa  ohservod  by  »omo  of  the  re  markers  on 
the  '*  Religio  Medid^**  that  *^  the  author  woa  yet 
lli^  and  might  ^row  wnrae  aft  well  as  better  ;** 
it  n  therofoTo  happy,  that  this  suspicion  can  be 
(kbiriatod  by  a  testimony  given  to  t'w  contm nance 
of  hia  virtuo,  nl  a  Ume  when  death  had  aet  lum 
free  from  danger  of  <:hAngc,  and  his  pftnegyHsl 
IrtMil  temptation  to  flattery. 

But  it  14  not  on  the  praises  of  olheti,  but  on 
his  own  wtibn^  that  fie  ia  to  depend  for  the  es-- 
teem  of  posterity  j  of  which  ho  will  not  easily 
ha  deprived  while  l<raming  shiiU  haye  any  re^ 
lerencc  among  men  j  ior  lliore  is  no  ad^ce  in 
whidz  he  docs  not  didcovei  some  skill ;  and  e^arce 
tn.y  kind  of  knowledge^  proiane  or  ffaor*  il,  jib- 
Btrttse  or  filf^anl,  which  he  does  r»t  appear  to 
hare  cultivated  with  Hun^en* 

Hia  exnberan<rts  of  knowledgi^,  and  ptcnituile 
of  ideas,  somt'timeer  obstn^ct  the  tendency  of  liis 
r^^aoning  and  the  deamesa  of  his  deciaioiiq  ;  on 
whatever  subjetst  ho  employed  hts  mind,  them 
started  np  iminediatpty  ao  m^ny  images  before 
him,  I  hat  he  lost  one  by  grasping  another  Hia 
memorr  supplied  him  with  so  many  illustrationSp 
paraHef  or  dependent  notiotiSj  that  no  was  alwava 
startintr  if) to  colUteml  considerations :  but  tne 
BpiHt  and  vigour  of  his  pursuk  always  givf^  di> 
hgiit ;  and  tKe  rendrr  foflowa  himf  without  rejuc- 
tance,  through  his  mazes,  in  themselves  flowery 
and  plcaaingp  and  ending  at  the  point  onginatly 
hi  view. 

**  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faulta, 
mi^jpitf  aiVfitieti  nf€  ndtuira  vitiOf  is  the  poe^y/' 
saya  our  author^  "  of  the  beat  natures^"  This 
poesy  may  be  properly  applifd  to  the  style  of 
Browne  j  it  is  vigorous,  but  rugged  ;  it  ia  learned, 
bill  pedantic  {  it  is  deep,^  but  ooscure ;  it  strikes, 
but  does  not  please  ;  it  commands,  but  does  not 
allure :  hia  troop«  arf!  harsh,  and  hia  combinations 
uncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  which  our  lan- 
guage began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  bad 
obtain ed  in  ibe  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  everv  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  lie 
might  try  his  pfastic  tklU^  by  moulding  it  accord- 
ing to  haa  own  fancy.  Milton,  in  consequence  of 
this  encroaching  license,  began  to  introduce  the 
Latin  idiom  t  and  Browne,  though  he  eavc  less 
disturbance  to  our  atructures  in  pbmseology,  yet 
poured  in  a  multitadc  of  c^ouc  words ;  nviny, 
indsed,  useful  and  aijin  lire  ant,  whick,  if  ri^jecti^, 
must  he  supplied  hj  circumlocution,  such  as  rom- 
mcufolit^  for  the  state  of  many  lit ing  at  the  Bams 


table  ;  but  many  sup^uous,  as  A  par^iagkai  ^ 
an  UFUcasonahle  doubt ;  and  some  BO  <^memt, 
that  they  4^onceal  his  meaning  rather  than  «<|dafa 
it,  as  fjrthritij:id  anah^ki,  for  parte  that  set^TB abas 
animals  in  the  place  of  joints* 

His  style  ia,indeod,a  tJ^sueof  many  lan^iogca; 
a  mlx^turc  of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  to* 
g^^her  from  distant  regioos,  with  temis  origmaJly 
appropriated  to  one  arl,  ami  drawn  by  violent^ 
in! a  the  service  of  onotJier,  He  must,  however, 
he  conft^saed  to  have  augmented  our  philo«:tphi«i 
diction  ;  and  in  defence  of  his  uncommon  m-i^Kiii 
and  eiprcssiona,  we  must  consider,  that  he  btil 
uncommon  acndrnenls,  and  was  not  colitfiat  to 
ejtprtiss  in  many  words  that  idea  for  wluefa  any 
langaofa  jbquM  auppty  a  Btngle  Ccfm. 

But  VB  inm'vatioria  are  somc^ines  ple«iM^ 
and  Wni  liilftiiieB  happy:  he  l>as  many  Mm , 
ardmtia^  fonjiMe  expression  a,  whteh  hn*  would 
never  havs  found  tsut  by  venturin/r  to  the  ntnioal 
verge  of  propriety  \  and  fiighta  wbirh  would  nctet 
have  bei^n  ri^clHMi,  but  hy  one  who  had  \try  httl« 
fear  of  vhe  sliamc  of  falling:. 

Tber«  r^naitts  yt^t  an  oisjectian  a^mat  ibs 
wTt^nei  of  Bfowne,  moro  foreudable  than  the 
a  nimad version  s  of  criticism.     There  are  passagaa 
from  which  some  have  token  occasioii  to  tmL* 
hiim  amon^  d foists,  and  others  amoflg  athibiata^    ||'* 
would  he  dilEcult  to  giiess  how  any  such  oonelu^ ' 
sion  should  be  formed,  bad  not  experience  shown 
that  tihtere  are  two  sorts  of  men  willing  to  entargv 
the  catalo^c  of  infidefa*  \ 

It  has  iT^cn  long  observed,  that  an  atheist  h»a' 
no  just  reason  for  endeavouring  conversions  ;  and 
yet  none  ha  mas  those  minds  which  they  can  in- 
fluence willi  more  importunity  of  soikttation  m  * 
adopt  their  opinions,     in  proportiofi  as  thej  doubt 


the  truth  of  tneirown  doctrines,  they  are  dea 
to  gain  the  attestation  of  another  undrrstanding 
and  industriously  laboiir  to  win  a  proselyte,  tnd 
eagtn-ly  catch  at  the  afightest  pretancfi  to  digpi^ 
their  sect  with  a  celebrated  name.^ 

The  others  become  friends  to  infidcTttf  oiJy  by 
unakill'ui  hostility  j  tnen  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  cao> 
tious  converaation,  and  relieious  asperity,  Amoaj 
these,  it  is  too  frequently  the  practice,  to  make  in 
their  heat  concessions  to  atheism,  or  dekm,  whidi 
their  most  confident  advocates  had  never  dared 
to  claim,  or  to  hope«  A  sally  of  levity,  an  kHi 
paradox,  an  inderent  jest,  an  unroofonable  otJH!- 
tton,  are  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  theaa  iQi% 
to  eflace  a  name  from  the  Itals  of  ehristianilf,  li 
eJtcliido  a  soul  from  everlasting  lilk  Buch  qmi 
are  so  watchful  to  censure,  that  thej  have  BtMM 
much  care  to  look  for  favoomble  tuterpretationi 
of  ambiguities,  to  set  the  geueral  tenor  of  1^ 
against  single  failures,  or  to  know  how  soga  aaf 
shp  of  inadvefteacy  liaa  been  expiated  by  sotnm 
and  retraction  ]  bnt  let  fly  thair  fulmiikatiofii^ 
without  mercy  or  prudence,  against  s%htoflbitiCB 
or  casual  temefitic^ST  against  crimes  uever  '^f^' 
mitted,  or  imrae<Sate!y  repented- 

The  infidel  knows  wet!  what  he  ia  doinA  fit 
is  endeavonring  to  supply,  by  authoriry^fibB  di- 
fieicncy  of  his  arguments ;  and  to  mske  his  cant 
less  invidious,  by  showing  numbers  on  Wm  ad«; 
he  will,  therefore^  not  change  his  conduct,  tillbi 
reformB  his  pnociples^    But  the  xealot  should  i^ 

•  Thtfretore  ne  h«ret}c«  de$tre  to  Aprrnd 
Thek  vrihi  opiiikicii  li1t«  itrese  Eplrurrfl. 
For  «3  ibfiir  ita^fwrin^  thougtiU  Ma  cocnpulcd, 
And  cnh»T  men^a  asaent  tbelr  datlbt  atavaa* 
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eoUoct,  that  he  is  bbouiing  by  this  frequency  of 
ezoommunication,  against  his  own  causey  and 
voluntarily  oddins  strength  to  the  enemies  of 
truth.  It  must  always  be  the  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind  to  reject  and  embrace  tenets 
upon  the  authority  of  those  whom  they  think 
wiser  than  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  the  addi- 
tkm  of  every  name  to  infiddity  in  some  degree 
invalidates  tbat  argument  upon  which  the  religion 
of  multitudes  is  necessarily  founded. 

Men  may  diflcr  from  each  other  in  many  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  yet  all  may  retain  the  essen- 
Hals  of  Christianity ;  men  may  sometimes  eagerly 
dispute^  and  yet  not  dtSct  mucn  from  one*anouier : 
the  rigorous  persecutors  of  error  should,  there- 
fore, enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge,  and 
temper  tmir  orthodoxy  with  chanty ;  that  charity, 
without  which  orthodoxy  is  vain ;  charity  that 
«<  thinketh  no  evil,"  but  •<  hopeth  all  things,"  and 
**  endureth  all  things." 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  among 
the  contemners  of  religion  by  the  fury  of  its 
fiiendSi  or  the  artifice  of  its  enemies,  it  is  no 
difficult  task  to  replace  him  among  the  most  zeal- 
ous professors  of  Christianity.  He  may,  perhaps, 
ia  tlie  ardour  of  his  imagination,  have  hazarded 
an  expression^  which  a  mind  intent  upon  faults 
may  interpret  mto  heresy,  if  considered  apart  from 
the  rest  or  his  discourse;  but  a  phrase  is  not  to  be 
opposed  to  volumes ;  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  to 
be  found,  whose  profession  was  not  divinity,  that 
has  so  frequently  testified  his  belief  of  the  sacred 
writings,  has  appealed  to  them  with  such  un- 
limited submission,  or  mentioned  them  with  such 
unvaried  reverence. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  wonderful,  that  ho 
riiould  be  placed  without  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
who  declares,  **  that  ho  assumes  the  honourable 
ityle  of  a  christian,**  not  because  it  is  "  the  reli- 
fpon  of  his  country,"  but  because  "  having  in  his 
noer  years  and  coniSrmed  judgment  seen  and  ex- 


amined all,  he  finds  himself  obliged,  by  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  grace,  and  Uie  law  of  his  own  reason, 
to  embrace  no  other  noinc  but  this :"  who  to  8po- 
cify  his  persuasion  yet  more,  tells  us,  tliat  **  he  is 
of  the  Ueformed  rofigion  ;  of  the  same  belief  our 
Saviour  taught,  the  apostles  disseminated,  the 
fathers  authorised,  and  the  martyrs  confirmed ;" 
who,  though  "paradoxical  in  philosophy,  loves 
in  divinity  to  keep  the  beaten  roioul ;  and  pleases 
himself  Uiat  he  has  no  taint  of  heresy,  schism,  or 
error:"  to  whom,  **  wheru  the  Scripture  is  silent, 
the  Church  is  a  text ;  where  that  speaks,  ^\ia  .but 
a  comment ;"  and  who  uses  not  <'  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason,  but  where  there  is  a  joint  silence 
of  both :  who  blesses  liimsclf,  that  he  lived  not 
in  the  days  of  miracles,  when  faith  had  been 
thrust  upon  him ;  but  enjoys  tlmt  greater  bless- 
ing, pronounced  to  ail  Uiat  Believe  and  saw  not." 
He  cannot  surely  be  cliarged  with  a  defect  of 
faith,  wlio  *'  believes  that  our  Saviour  was  dead, 
and  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  desires  to  see  him 
in  his  glory:"  and  who  afnrms  that  **  tliis  is  not 
much  to  belie\'e ;"  that  '*  we  have  reason  to  owe 
this  faith  unto  history  ;"  and  that  "  they  only  had 
the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble  faith,  who  lived 
before  his  coming ;  and  upon  obscure  prophecies, 
and  mystical  types,  could  raise  a  belief"  Nor 
can  contempt  of^  the  positive  and  ritual  parts  of 
religion  be  imputed  to  tiim,  who  doubts,  whether 
a  good  man  would  refuse  a  poisoned  eucharist ; 
and  *'  who  would  violate  liis  own  arm,  rather  tlian 
a  church." 

The  opinions  of  every  man  must  be  learned 
from  himself:  concerning  his  practice,  it  is  safest 
to  trust  the  evidence  of  othen.  Where  these 
testimonies  concur,  no  higher  degree  of  historicai 
certainty  can  be  obtaincxl ;  and  they  apiiarently 
eoncur  to  prove,  that  Browne  was  a  zealous  act 
herent  to  tlie  faith  of  Christ,  that  he  lived  in  obe- 
dience to  his  Uwi^  and  died  in  confidence  of  his 
mercy. 


ASCHAM.* 


It  often  happens  to  writers,  that  they  are  known 
only  by  their  works ;  the  incidents  of  a  Uterary 
life  are  seldom  observed,  and  therefore  seldom 
recounted :  but  Ascham  has  escaped  the  common 
ftte  by  the  friendship  of  Edward  Ghraunt,  the 
leemed  master  of  Westminster-school,  who  de- 
woted  an  oimtion  to  his  memory,  and  ha!a  marked 
the  vaiious  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune.  Graunt 
ekher  ayoided  the  hibour  of  minute  inquiry,  or 
thought  domestic  occurrences  unworthy  of  his 
notice :  or,  preferring  the  character  of  an  orator 
to  that  of  an  historian,  selected  only  such  par- 
ticnlars  as  he  could  best  express  or  most  happily 
embellish.  His  narrative  is  therefore  scanty,  and 
f  know  not  by  what  materials  it  can  now  bie  am- 
plified. 

11o<si:r  A«cH/kM  was  bom  in  the  year  1515,  at 


•  Firsi  priiiUfl  li4''otv  liirf  Work^  410.  \t\\'Mi  lied  ).>y 
Bcnxiet,  17G3.--H. 


Kirby  Wiske,  for  Kirby  Wicke,)  a  village  neai 
Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  of  a  family  above 
the  vulgar.  His  &ther,  John  Ascham,  was  house- 
steward  in  the  family  of  Scroop ;  and  m  that  age^ 
when  the  different  orders  of  men  were  at  a  greater 
distance  from  each  other,  and  the  manners  of  gen- 
tlemen were  regularly  formed  by  menial  semceB 
in  great  houses,  lived  with  a  very  conspicuous 
reputation.  Maraarct  Ascham,  his  wife^  is  said 
to  have  been  allied  to  many  considerable  families 
but  her  maiden  name  is  not  recorded.  She  had 
throe  sons,  of  whom  Roger  was  the  youngest: 
and  some  daughters :  but  who  can  hope,  that  ol 
any  progeny  more  tnan  one  shall  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  7  They  lived  married  sixty-seven 
years,  and  at  lost  died  together  almost  on  the 
some  hour  of  the  wme  day. 

Uogor,  hnvirjff  passcyl  hi8  first  years  under  ttie 
vitro  of  ills  parnnts,  was  luloptod  into  the  family 
of  Antony  Wingficld,  who  maintained  tam,  and 
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IIABMOR  NORKHXIENSE; 

<». 
^B9tmjf  •»  t  JtiuimU  PnmkiHtml  ImcHpHimp 

fiBM  vmiVTBO  nr  tbb  tbar  17S9. 

bi  Norfolk;  iMortho  town  of  Lynn,  ia  a  field 
wUeh  AB  ABCMiit  trmditioa  of  the  country  affinns 
to  Imvo  beoB  oDee  a  deep  lake  or  meer,  and 
vAieh  woan  fiom  anthentie  reooida  to  haye 
iataowed,  about  two  Inuidred  yean  ago,  Pahif, 
or  the  Bfanb,  waa  diaeovered  not  long  linco  a 
lufo  acraara  etono,  wUoh  iafoand  upon  an  oiact 
napoetion  to  be  a  kind  of  coarse  maiUOk  of  a 
I  not  film  enough  to  admit  of      ' 


pilirfled,  TOt  haider  than  our  common  ^nariiee 
ilM,  CM  BOtotflly  raaoeptible  of  injunet  from 


k  to  light  by  a  fanner,  who  ob- 
gh  ^abnGted  by  aomtfthing, 
I  tiie  share  could  not  maka  ita  way, 
^td^redUstemmtitorenioTeit  Thiawasnot 
vAirted  without  some  difficulty,  the  ^one  being 
three  fiwt  four  niches  deefs  and  four  feet  square 
in  the  suporfkies,  and  oonsequendy  of  a  weight 
feeleasiljmanagvable.  Howerer,  by  the  apph- 
fMionorlevwi,  itwaa  at  length  luiaed,  and  coo- 
»»■»!  to  a  oomer  of  tiio  field,  where  it  kjr  for 
Miw  Bontha  entirely  unregarded :  nor  perhaps 
tetf  wo  Ofor  boon  made  acquainted  with  this 
iiiniaMr  cefiqueof  antiquity,  had  not  our  good 
tuftinii  been  greater  than  our  curiosity. 

-  A  gsntlemaa,  wdl  known  to  the  learned 
fMfId,  and  distingaisfaed  bv  the  patronage  of 
fl|#  Mmemm$  of  Norfolk,  whose  name,  were  I 
1  to  mention  it,  would  exdte  the  atten- 
I  of  uiy  reader,  and  add  no  small  authority 
Majoa^jeetnraa,  observinfl^  as  he  waa  walking 
ttil  way,  that  the  clouds  began  to  gather  and 
'^  'sn  him  with  a  shower,  had  recourse  for 
r  to  the  treea  under  which  this  stone  hap- 
toAe,  and  sat  down  upon  it  in  czpecta^ 
if&m  of  Ikir  weather.  At  length  he  be«m  to 
wmMB  hfanself  in  his  confinement,  bj  clearing 
iM  earth  from  his  seat  with  the  point  of  his 
€tam:  and  had  continued  this  employment  some 
tkae,  when  he  obserred  sereral  traces  of  let- 
tar*  antique  and  irregular,  which  by  being  very 
4aeply  engraTon  were  still  easily  distingnish- 

This  diseoveij  so  far  rsised  Us  curiosity,  that 
floiog  home  immediately,  be  proenred  an  instm- 
ItailpiiBparfbreotlnig out  the  day,  that  filled 
49 


up  thai 
labour 


the  qiaces  of  1^  letters,  and  with  rer^r  Dflla 
_  our  made  the  inscription  legible,  which  ia 
here  exhibited  to  the  public : 

posT-OEirrns. 

Cum  tapidem  hane,  magni 

Out  mmejacet  intola  •tagnt^ 

Velpeda  equu»  Utnget^ 

Vtl  mitaar  vomtnfrmget, 

89»titt  agra  mttua, 

Sffumditt  patriajleius, 

Juttorague  nt  Jmetm, 

Ruvnamnt  oppiim  ateiu  s 

Ifam/mcmuktrubri 

Serpent  per  prata  cebtM 

€framina  vaetantee, 

Fhrte  Jimetueqtte  9oran<M, 

Omittafadantie, 

FifJonlM,  et  apolimMtes  ; 

QtumtuamhaudptiMnaeeet 

Jbmnt  per  ettneta  mmaeee^ 

Furte  abmgue  tfwre, 

JBSipinguee  abegme  iatert. 

Uarrida  dementee 

JRc^Vf  dieeordia  genUe, 

Phtrimm  ntnc  legu 

MuUMt,  pUtrima  regee 

JtiutiQf  eoi%9€rtM 

In  rmUem  tune  eeniremet  tirtA 

CvntMm,  tune  Imiie 

Fiorebunt  liliapratie, 

Neefretnere  audebit  >■ 

Leot  etd  vioiare  timMt^ 

Omniu  eeneuetue 

Popuiari  paaeua  ImtuM, 

Jtnte  eeulee  natee 

Cmleeatoe  et  erudaioe 

Jam/eret  tgnatme, 

VetiUque  llbidine  prapua. 

EnquoauequodnurwHf 

Ojdod  meme  denique  dinm^ 

mangumem  equua  eugit, 

Neque  bellua  victa  ramugiu 

These  lines  he  carefully  copied,  accompanied, 
in  his  letter  of  July  19,  with  the  following  trana 
lation. 

TO  P08TERITT. 

Whene'er  thie  scone,  now  hid  beneath  the  take, 
The  hone  ehall  trample  or  the  plough  ehall  bnak. 
Then,  O  mj  country :  ehalt  thou  groan  disireac, 
Orfeffwell  thine  cTes,  and  terrw  chUl  thj  breaaL 
Th7  iireeca  wtth  Tiolence  of  wo  ahall  aomKi, 
Lood  aa  the  Mllowa  buradng  on  the  ground. 
Then  through  thy  flelda  shall  scarkc  repcUea  atraj. 
And  rapine  and  pollution  mark  their  waj. 
Their  hungry  swarms  the  peacaftil  rale  shall  flrlgbi. 
Still  fierce  to  threaten,  stlllafraid  to  teht; 
The  teemiag  rear's  whole  product  shul  dei . 
Insatiate  pluck  the  fruiu  and  crop  the  flowr : 
Shall  glutton  on  the  industrious  peasants*  spoil, 
Rob  whhout  fear,  and  fktten  without  tollj 
Then  o*er  the  world  shall  discord  stretch  her  wings . 
KJnga  change  their  laws*  and  "kingdoms  change  tbeir 

kinga. 
The  bear  enraged  th*  aAii^hted  moon  shaU^drsad  \ 
The  llUes  o*er  the  Tales  tnurophant  «p 
Nor  shall  the  Non,  wont  of  old  to  rvlga 
Deepock  o*er  the  deselaied  plain, 


.---^ 


rf' 


BAARMOR  nORtdLCOEMML 


Or  du«  to  BMimw  In  tlw  towfrr  dads : 

Hk  loRwM  MM  •ludl  dto  iMlbn  hKiftet» 

Whlto  he  Um  DMlihif  In  a  lewdaAnM; 

And,  vet  Boie  ■!»>§• !  lUi  wina  a  Imcm  Anil  dnla, 

Tfor  ■Wirthi  pnMJTi  rinrtrrt  nfini  f rnnplili 


f  Bwk«  not  th«  Uwt  dmbC,  bat  dud 
lawned  penon has  ^*«ii  aM^9M^n  awtlqmyt <^ 

wiitei*s  mMOiiiig^  and  am  wan  he  oaa  ooafirm  H 
by  fanmmenble  qootatioBB  fima  the  asthon  of 
tfamadleage^wwM  he  be  poMicly  called  gpoD 
by  aoy  nan  of  OHMiitHtt  raidL  ni  uie  'lepwno  of 
letten ;  nor  wUl  he  deny  the  woiM  that  oatu&e- 
tionv  piwrided  tibe  aaknadfeiler  praeeeda  with 


that  opbiietf  and  nodwly,  with  wMeh  it  beooaBea 
t^^htmadmaa  lo  tnat  awijfMt  qTmujIi  ifh 

Tetwidi  all  jpwpar  d Awei  to  a  naaia  in 
Jnady  celebnted^  I  sviB  tako  the  fieedem  of  ob- 
■erfinf  that  he  baa  sooeeeded  better  as  a  scholar 
than  a  poet ;  haviiur  ftUeii  bdow  the  strength, 
the  condaeness,  and  at  the  same  thne  below  the 
penpieaity  of  ma  author.  I  shall  not  point  oot 
the  paitioidar  pasmfshi  wUeh  this  dispaii^  is 
ramaifcable,  bat  ooKteat  myself  with  saying  in 
aenemlthat  tibe  critidsBM|  which  Aero  is  room 
tor  on * 


i  this  tranalatioa,  may  be ,. 

ment  to  eome  lawyer,  stndioiis  of  antiquity,  to 


The  msedptioa,  wUoh  I  myw  proceed  to  con- 
aider,  wants  no  anrameoti  to  pnire  ita  antiquity 
to  those  amoBgaie  learned  who  are  foiaed  in 
thewritBniof  thedaihor  agea,  and  know  that 
the  Latin  poeliy  of  those  timoa  waa  of  a  peenfiar 
cast  and  air,  not  easy  to  be  «idei«tood,and  mr 
difficult  to  be  imitated;  nor  can  it  be  conc«t?ed 
that  an?  matt  would  lay  oat  hb  abdities  on  a 
way  of  writing,  which  thoofh  attained  widi 
much  stiKTy,  coSld  gain  Mm  no  repatatMHi,  and 
cn^ve  hia  chimeras  on  a  stone  to  aatoniMh  pos- 
tonty. 

Its  antiquity  therefore  U  oat  of  dispute ;  but 
how  high  a  degree  of  antiquity  ia  to  be  assigned 
it,  there  n  more  ground  for  inquiry  than  deter- 
mination. How  early  Latin  rhymes  made  their 
a[>poarancc  in  the  world  is  yet  undecided  by  the 
critics.  Verses  of  this  kind  were  called  Leo- 
nine ;  but  whence  they  derived  that  appellation 
the  learned  Camden  confesses  himself  ignorant, 
so  that  the  style  carries  no  certain  marks  of  its 
age.  I  shall  only  observe  fartlier  on  this  head, 
umU  the  characters  are  nearly  of  the  same  form 
with  those  on  King  Arthur^s  coffin ;  but  whether 
from  their  simihtudo  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce them  of  the  same  date,  I  must  refer  to 
the  decision  of  better  judges. 

Our  inability  to  fix  the  age  of  this  inscription 
necessarily  infers  our  ignorance  of  its  author, 
with  relation  to  whom  many  controversies  may 
be  started  worth3r  of  the  most  profound  learning, 
and  most  indefatigable  diligence. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is, 
Whether  he  was  a  Biiton  or  a  Saxon  7  I  had  at 
first  conceived  some  hope,  that  in  this  question, 
in  which  not  only  the  idle  curiosity  of  virtuosoes, 
bnt  the  honour  of  two  mighty  nations,  is  oon- 
cenied,  some  information  might  be  drawn  firom 
the  word  Pmtrim  [my  country]  in  the  third  line ; 
Rnjijand  being  not  in  propnety  of  speech  the 
oonntiy  of  the  Saxons ;  at  least  not  at  their  first 
arrivaL  Bat  npon  farther  reflection  this  ano- 
inent  appeared  not  coochuire^  since  we  find  £at 


iarilMMfclui^lpawlmfdfcciiittacalU 
hod  dMveoaritayieteB  when.  Ska  tiha  I 
of  old,  thqi^caow  oiIt  to  pludv  it 

An  aigwasMt  la  fivoor  of  the  Bd 
indoedbediawnl 
theamborseeowtol. 
eomp^sitonjia  ahmfs  fiirj 
li^iea.  I,Wrfao  afla>4iMidant  1 
oni*t  aiul  tbtrt'fore  un>viliing  to 
derogatory  from  (iie  rpputntion 
lhf?ni,  tnujtt  yd  ollonv  thii  argum/Mil  h*  fuH 
rofCi» :  fbr  it  ba«  bwn  nrdy^  very  rarely^  Loowil 
thai  fordgnertt,  liowever  well  InsNid,  ceigiiwL 
enriched,  flaltared,  or  exalted,  hav*  rmtdev 
this  eountry  with  Iho  Ieti«t  gratitude  or  aflEdiQa, 
till  the  n4»  haa,  by  long  continnanet,  aftil 
mitay  ffenentioDS,  been  naiutmhusd  and  amt 
mil  A  tea. 

TUcy  have  baer>  ready  Qpon  all  oc«!ftMoat  to 
prefer  the  petty  ititereata  of  ibi?ir  ly^n  coudIh^ 
though  pertiapa  only  aome  dpsiaUtcr  mtid  worw* 
lesi  corner  of  ih«  world.  Th«y  have  fanplo^^ 
tbe  urcalth  of  Eni^land,  in  payiog  tjtif»p«  to  <^ 
fend  rnud-wnU  towns,  mnA  lUUDhahitsiili;  n»dU. 
and  in  pajt:h«ifihij^  barriers  foj  Icrritorie*,  «s 
whith  the  tiatornJ  sterilttr  Bocared  tb4<nf  Qmn 


mvasmn* 

This  argtimeot,  ^hicU  i««iata  no  partiicaSai 
inntance^  to  contirm  it,  in,  I  confeaa^  <£  fh* 
gToateat  wcEf^ht  in  this  qoesticm,  and  indiam 
ttie  strongly  to  b(?1Jeve,  thai  the  bcn«voLtAt  sik 
thor  of  t}i&  prediction  mavi  havo  been  iwas  i 
Bntt-oif, 

The  Warned  discoTOTcr  of  the  i 
pleased   to  inin»t  with  ^e&t  w&rmth 
etynir»lojnr  of  the  ifronl  PflfHoi  wirieh  >^^(fh|^ 
says  he^  the  httd  ofmyfstkir^  could  Iw  toatJt  um 


5  by  ttqne,  bill  such  whos*  _^_ ,__  ,, 

Bided  bdre:  but  m  an»iirer  lo  this  donOBslialiiai^ 
iLi  he  c^Und  it,  1  only  d«9irH  him  to  take  n«4k% 
hciw  tommon  it  is  for  intruders  of  yimim^j  te 
pri^tend  the  mme  title  with  the  anctcnl  propri^^ 
tors,  nnd  having;  just  received  an  estate  by  fOlifr 
tnry  pft^Til,  to  i^rect  «  claim  of  hiwtM^mnglkk 

fioT  is  ti  Icsq  diffkuk  ta  fonn  nn^  mtiMSSiy 
eonj*Jctar«,  C(mc4srning  ihe  imt^k  u*-  coi^ditinci  ol 
the  writer,  who.  contented  with  a  eoaaeiMNII 
of  having  done  his  doty,  in  laa^mg  tUa  w^itm 
warning  to  his  country,  seema  stwdSowiy  tobHi 
aroided  that  veneration,  to  which  Ida  kaovMli 


fore  led  no  trace  bj  which  the  moai  ( 
and  diligent  inquirer  can  hope  to  4iaov  ^ 
This  eondoet  alone  ought  to  ooas  inss  i%  til 


the  prediction  is  of  no  i 
kino,  Rinc 


,  Rince  the  author  of  it  appeara  rntH  tolM 
been  influenced  by  any  other  im  ' 
noble  and  exalted  philanthropx,  y 
the  narrow  views  of  recompaoaa  < 
That  interest  had  no  share  in  1 
is  evident  beyond  dianute,  ainca  tha  aM  k 
he  lived  received  neither  -"^ - 


from  it  Nor  is  it  ieao  amNueot  ftom  tiM  4|h 
pression  of  his  namc^  that  hia  waa  eradlf  a  alA* 
gjer  to  that  wild  desira  of  ftoaa,  whkk  haa  SM» 
timea  infatuated  the  noblest  mnada. 

His  modesty,  however,  has  not  been  ^ 
wholly  to  extmguish  that  carioaity,  m"^^  *^  ~^ 
naturalljr  leada  us,  when  we  adain  a  |^ 
ance,  to  inquire  after  the  aalbor.    Thaaa  < 
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I  kave  consultod  on  this  occasion,  and  my  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  thu  benefactor  of  my  counliy 
has  not  suflfcred  me  to  forget  a  single  antiauary 
of  reputation,  have  almost  unanimously  deter^ 
miaed,  that  it  was  written  by  a  king.  For  where 
«Ise,  said  they,  are  we  to  expect  that  greatness  of 
mind,  and  that  dignity  of  expression,  so  emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  this  inscription  ? 

It  is  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  weakness  of  my 
own  abilities,  that  I  venture  to  lay  before  the 
public,  the  reasons  which  hinder  me  from  concur- 
ring with  this  opinion,  which  I  am  not  only  in- 
dined  to  favour  oy  my  respect  for  the  authors  of 
it,  but  by  a  natural  affection  for  monarchy,  and 
a  prevailing  inclination  to  believe,  that  every  ex- 
c^ence  is  mhercnt  in  a  king. 

To  condemn  an  opinion  so  a^cable  to  the 
reverence  due  to  the  regal  dignity,  and  ^unte- 
nanced  by  so  great  authorities,  without  a  long 
and  accurate  discussion,  would  he  a  temerity 
justly  liable  to  the  severest  censures.  A  supcr- 
dlious  and  arrogant  detennination  of  a  contro- 
versy of  such  importance,  would  doubtless  be 
treated  by  the  impartial  and  candid  with  the 
ntmost  indignation. 

But  as  I  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  learning 
«f  my  contemporaries,  to  obtrude  an^  crude, 
luwty,  or  indigested  notions  on  the  public,  I  have 
proceeded  wiui  the  utmost  degree  of  diffidence 
and  caution ;  I  have  freauently  reviewed  all  my 
ai;gument%  traced  them  oackwards  to  their  first 
IMnDciples,  and  used  every  method  of  examination 
_to  discover  whether  all  the  deductions  were 
natural  and  just,  and  whether  I  was  not  imposed 
on  by  some  specious  fallacy  ;  but  the  farther  I 
carried  my  inquiries,  and  the  longer  I  dwelt  upon 
this  great  point,  the  more  was  I  convinced,  in 
«pite  of  all  my  prejudices,  that  this  wonderful  pre- 
ttction  was  not  written  by  a  king. 

For  afUr  a  laborious  and  attentive  perusal  of 
histories,  memoirs,  chronicles,  lives,  characters, 
▼tndicationn,  panegj'rics^  and  epitaphs,  I  couUi 
find  no  sufficient  authority  for  ascribing  to  any 
of  our  Englisli  monarchs,  however  gracious  or 
glorious,  any  fMxjphetical  knowledge  or  pro- 
science  of  futurit^r;  which,  when  we  consider 
bow  rarely  regal  virtues  are  forgotten,  how  soon 
they  arc  discovered,  and  how  loudly  they  are 
celebrated,  affords  a  probable  argument  at  least, 
chat  none  of  them  have  laid  an^r  claim  to  this 
character.  For  why  should  historians  have 
omitted  to  embdlisli  their  accounts  with  such  a 
Atriking  circumstance  ?  or  if  the  liistorics  of  that 
jige  arc  lost  by  length  of  time,  why  was  not  so 
vnooRmion  an  excellence  transmitted  to  posterity 
In  the  more  lasting  colours  of  poetry  7  Was  that 
.  anhappy  age  without  a  Laureat?  Was  there 
Xfcen  no  Young  or  Philips  ?  no  Ward  or  Mitchel, 
tp  snatch  such  wonders  from  oblivion,  and  im- 
iBortalize  a  prince  of  such  capacities  7  If  this 
was  really  the  case,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves 
•pon  lieing  reserved  for  better  da^s :  da^s  so 
Iruilful  of  happy  writers,  that  no  princely  virtue 
jOan  shine  in  vom.  Our  monarchs  are  surrounded 
with  refined  spirits,  so  penetrating  that  they  fre- 
quently discover  in  their  masters  great  qualities 
invisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  and  whicn,  did  not  they 
publish  them  to  mankind,  would  be  unobserved 
lor  ever. 

Nor  is  it  easy  tn  find  in  the  lives  of  our  mo- 
narchs many  instances  of  that  regard  for  posterity, 
whidi  fioenis  to  have  been  the  prevailing  temper 


of  this  venerable  man.  I  have  seldnni  in  any  of 
tlio  gracious  speeches  delivered  from  the  throne, 
and  received  with  the  highest  gratitude  and  satis- 
faction by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  discovered 
any  other  concern  than  for  the  current  year,  for 
which  supplies  arc  generally  demanded  in  very 
pressing  terms,  and  sometimes  such  as  imply  no 
remarkable  solicitude  for  posterity. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unreasonable  and 
absurd,  ttuin  to  require  that  a  monarch,  distracted 
with  cares  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  should 
involve  himself  in  superfluous  anxieties,  by  on 
unnecessary  concern  about  future  generauons. 
Arc  not  pretenders,  mock-patriots,  masquerades, 
operas,  birth-nights,  treaties,  conventions,  re- 
views, drawing-rooms,  the  births  of  heirs,  and 
the  deaths  of  queens,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  any 
capacity  but  that  of  a  king  7  Surely  he  that  ac- 
quits himself  successfully  of  such  affairs,  may 
content  himself  with  the  glory  he  acquires,  and 
leave  posterity  to  Iiis  successors. 

That  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  most  princeb, 
is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  I  liave  without  just  reasons  deprived  Uis 
inscription  of  (he  veneration  it  might  demand  as 
the  work  of  a  king. 

With  what  laborious  struggles  against  preju- 
dice and  indination,  with  what  efforts  of  rea- 
soning, and  pertinacity  of  self-denial,  I  have, 
prevailed  upon  myself  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of 
this  monument  to  the  love  of  truth,  none  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fondness  of  a  com- 
mentator will  be  able  to  conceive.  But  this  in- 
stance will  be,  I  hope,  sufiicient  to  convince  Uie 
public  that  I  write  with  sincerity,  and  that, 
whatever  my  success  may  be,  my  intentions  are 
good. 

Where  wc  are  to  look  for  our  author,  it  still 
remains  to  be  considered ;  whether  in  the  high 
road  of  public  employments,  or  the  by-paths  of 
private  life. 

It  has  always  been  observed  of  those  that  fre- 
quent a  court,  tliat  they  soon,  by  a  kind  of  con- 
tagion, catch  the  regal  spirit  of'^neglecting  futu- 
rity. The  minister  forms  an  expedient  to  sus- 
pend or  perplex  an  inquiry  into  his  measures  for 
a  few  months,  and  applauds  and  triumphs  in  his 
own  dexterity.  The  peer  puts  off  his  creditor 
for  the  present  day,  and  forgets  that  he  is  ever  to 
see  him  more.  1  he  frown  of  a  prince,  and  the 
loss  of  a  pension,  have  indeed  been  found  of 
wonderful  efficacy,  to  abstract  men's  thoughts 
from  the  prcsenMimc,  and  fill  them  with  zeal  for 
the  liberty  and  welfare  of  ages  to  come.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  an 
thor  of  this  prediction,  than  that  he  was  made  a 
patriot  by  disappointment  or  disgust.  If  he  ever 
saw  a  crmrt,  I  would  willingly  oelieve,  that  he 
did  not  owe  his  concern  for  postesity  to  his  ill  re- 
ception there,  but  his  ill  receptbn  there  to  his 
concern  for  posterity. 

However,  since  truth  is  the  same  in  the  mouth 
of  a  hermit  or  a  prince,  since  it  is  not  reason, 
but  weakness,  that  makes  us  rate  counsel  by  our 
esteem  for  the  counsdlor,  let  us  at  length  (lesist 
from  this  inquiry,  so  useless  in  itself,  in  which 
we  have  room  to  hope  for  so  little  satisfaction. 
Let  us  show  our  ^titudo  to  the  author,  by 
answering  his  intentions,  by  considering  minutely 
the  lines  which  he  has  Icfl  us,  and  examining  their 
import  without  heat,  prodpitancy,  or  parly  pre* 
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judioes ;  let  us  endeavour  to  keep  the  just  meaiiy 
between  searching  ambitiously  for  far-fetched 
interpretations,  and  admitting  such  low  meaning 
and  obvious  and  low  sense,  as  is  inconsistent  wiUi 
those  great  and  extensive  views,  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  ascribe  to  this  excellent  man. 

It  may  be  yet  farther  asked,  whether  this  in- 
scription, which  appears  in  the  stone,  be  an  ori- 
ginal, and  not  rather  a  version  of  a  traditional 
prediction  in  the  old  British  tongue,  which  the 
zeal  of  some  learned  man  prompts  him  to  trans- 
late and  eufrave  in  a  more  known  language  for 
tlie  instruction  of  future  ages :  but  as  the  lines 
carry  at  the  first  view  a  reference  both  to  the 
stone  itself,  and  very  remarkably  to  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  1  cannot  see  any  foundation 
for  such  a  suspicion. 

It  remains  now  that  we  examine  the  sense 
and  import  of  tlie  inscription,  which,  after  having 
long  dwelt  upon  it  with  the  closest  and  most 
laborious  attention,  I  must  confess  myself  not 
yet  able  fully  to  comprehend.  The  following 
explications,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  laid 
down  as  certain  and  indubitable  truths,  but  as 
conjectures  not  always  wholly  satisfactory  even 
to  myself,  and  wliich  I  had  not  dared  to  propose 
to  so  enlightened  an  ago,  an  age  which  abounds 
with  those  great  ornaments  of  human  nature, 
skopticsL  anti-moralists,  and  infidels,  but  with 
hopes  that  they  would  excite  some  person  of 
greater  abilities  to  penetrate  further  into  the 
oraculous  obscurity  of  this  wonderful  prediction. 

Not  even  the  four  first  lines  are  witliout  their 
difficulties,  in  which  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  stone  seems  to  bo  tlic  time  assigned  for  the 
events  foretold  by  it. 

Cum  lapidetn  huntf  magfti 

Qui  nimcjaeet  incola  ttagni, 

Velpede  equu$  tan  get. 

Vet  arator  vomere  /range  t, 

Sentitt  agra  metutf 

Effumht  patriiijlt  tuSf 

Littoraquc  ut  Jluctu^ 

Rcfonabunt  oppida  luctu. 
Whene'er  lliis  nt'me,  n«»w  hhl  lienrai'i  the  lake, 
The  horM  shall  trainnle,  or  iho  plnuqh  phnll  break, 
Then,  O  mj  Cf'iintry  1  aliali  ch>^u  cri>.iu  distioal, 
Grief  in  ihine  <  yc.-»,  and  terror  in'ihy  breast. 
Thy  Htrccis  with  viiilt-nceof  wo  .shall  Aoiind, 
Loud  as  the  billuwH  bursting  on  the  ground. 

"When  this  stone,"  says  he,  "which  now  lies 
hill  beneath  tho  %va(ers  of  a  deep  lake,  sliall  be 
struck  upon  by  the  hoMC,  or  broken  by  the 
plough,  tlicn  Biialt  thou,  niy  country,  be  asto- 
nisht^d  with  terrors,  and  drowned  in  tears  ;  then 
shall  thy  towns  somid  with  lamentations,  as  thy 
4.hores  with  tlic  roarings  of  the  waves."  These 
arc  the  words  literally  rendered,  but  Iww  are 
ilicy  verified  ?  The  lake  is  dry,  the  stone  is  turned 
up,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  dismal 
scene.  Is  not  all  at  home  satisfaction  and  tran- 
quillity 7  all  aliroad  submission  and  compliance? 
Is  it  the  interest  or  inclination  of  any  prince  or 
state  to  draw  a  sword  agauist  us?  and  are  we 
not  nevertheless  secured  by  a  numerous  standing 
army,  and  a  king  who  is  himself  an  army  7 
Have  our  troops  any  oUicr  emnloynient  than  to 
march  to  a  review  ?  1  lave  our  fleets  encountered 
any  thing  but  winds  and  worms?  To  me  the 
present  state  of  the  n:ition  seems  so  far  from  any 
resemblance  to  the  noise  and  a^itarion  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea,  that  it  may  Ik'  nun'li  more  properly 
compared  to  the  dead  aiilln'  H^  nf  ih  j  waves  bo- 
fyre  a  storm. 


FlartM/ruehuque  •oranCss^ 
Omnia  frndanUM, 
VtHantea,  et  sfMiiofifM  / 
^uanquam  hmtdfugnmeta, 
AuHtper  eunela  miu 


itperatneta 
Fun9  ab9qu9  tiwwn, 
£tpingut»  cfttgM  loAort. 

Then  through  ihj  Aetdi  shall  atalUnnpOlm^ttift 
And  rapine  aoU  pollution  loark  tbehr  way. 
Their  hanfry  swarms  the  psseeful  vale  shall  tl0§f 
Still  fierce  to  thresien.  aiUl  afraid  to  ficfals 
The  teeming  year*a  whole  product  ahall  dava«» 
Ineatlate  pluck  the  fruk,  and  crop  the  llow«r : 


B  pluuck  the  fruk,  and  crop 

^  otton  on  the  Indostrknu 

Rob  wkhont  fear,  aod  fhtten  wl 


Shall  glutton  on  the  Indostriooe  peasant's  spoil, 


He  seema,  in  these  TerMB,  to  dcKend  to  ipsM- 
cular  account  of  this  dreadfuhcabmity ;  but  kn 
description  is  capable  of  Teiy  diflerent  senH^ 
with  almost  equal  probafaiHtT. 

Red  senenti,  says  he,  (rvkri  eMM  an  lb 
Latin  words,  which  the  poetical  translator  his 
rendered  tearUt  repHUt,  using  a  ffmeral  t«m 
for  a  particular  in  my  opmion  too  ucentiowly,) 
"Red  serpents  shall  wuidero^  her  meadowii 
and  pillajie  and  pollute,**  fte.  The  parlicnbr 
mention  of  the  colour  of  this  deitreetiTe  viper  n»T 
bo  some  guide  to  us  in  this  Urprmth,  tliioiiip 
which,  I  must  acknowledge.  I  eumoi  yet  hsevs 
any  certain  path.  I  confess  that  when  ft  Rw  dM 
after  my  perusal  of  this  passage,  I  heiid  of  mi 
multitude  of  lady-birds,  seen  in  Kent,  I  bcgnls 
imagine  that  these  were  the  &tal  inseds  bj 
which  the  island  was  to  bo  laid  waste,  and  then- 
foro  looked  over  all  accounts  of  theni  with  mh 
conmion  concern.  But  when  my  first  terrtiw 
began  to  subndo,  I  soon  recoDected  ftattboM 
creatures,  having  both  wings  and  feet,  woaM 
scarcely  have  been  called  serpents:  and  wis 
quickly  convinced  by  thchr  leaving  the  coofty 
without  doing  any  hurt,  that  they  had  no  qnality 
but  the  colour,  m  common  with  the  imvagen 
here  described. 

Ar  I  am  not  able  to  dctermino  any  thing  on  tfab 
jiucftion,  I  shall  content  myself  with  CMlcctiag , 
into  one  view,  the  several  properties  of  this  M- 
tiferous  brood,  with  which  we  arc  threatenee|ai 
hints  to  more  sagacious  and  fortunate  readen, 
who,  when  they  shall  find  any  red  antmal  thtt 
ranges  uncontrolled  over  the  country,  and  d^ 
vours  the  labours  of  the  trader  and  the  hasbani- 
man  ;  tlmt  carries  with  it  corruption,  rapine,  pol- 
lution, and  devastation  ;  that  threatens  witfMl 
courage,  robs  without  fear,  and  is  pampcnd 
witliout  labour,  they  may  know  that  the  prcA* 
tion  is  com])letcd.  Let  me  only  rcmaiit  lailhw, 
that  if  the  style  of  diis,  as  of  all  other  predictiomi 
is  figurative,  the  serpent,  a  wretched  animal  ttai 
crawls  upon  the  earth,  is  a  proper  emblem  of  kw 
views,  self-interest,  and  base  submission,  as  traB 
as  of  cruelty,  mischief,  and  malevolence. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  observe  in  this  place,  ttet 
as  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  mankind  to  befcn^ 
warned  of  inevitable  and  insurmountable  xxadth 
tunes,  the  author  probably  intended  to  hint  to  Hi 
countrymen  the  proper  remedies  for  the  erili  ki 
describes.  In  this  calamity,  on  which  he  dwdh 
longest,  and  which  he  seems  to  deplore  with  As 
deepe8t  sorrow,  he  points  out  one  circumstaneSi 
which  may  be  of  great  use  to  dispersu  ourapjp*^ 
hension^,  and  awaken  us  from  tnat  panic  wiidk 
the  reader  must  necessarily  feel  at  the  first  tit»" 
si'-nt  view  (if  this  dreadful  description.    Thsv 
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NtpoBti,  ayithe  original,  are  HAim  fvokacbs^ 
ff  lid  ^IfMter  nee :  tbef  will  thnsaten,  iDde«d, 
■ad  hin,  ami  terrify  tha  weak,  and  tiinorouB^  and 
ttaooghdefle,  bat  have  no  real  courage  or  8tren|[th. 
So  that  the  nuaohief  done  by  them,  their  rava^s^ 
devaftationa,  and  Tobberies,  must  bo  oiilj  the 
oonaeqiieAceB  of  ooiwardioe  in  the  Biifierer%  wbo 
we  haiaaaed  and  oppressed  only  becaase  thcy 
ioftr  it  without  reeistance.  We  are  theralbro  to 
nowraher  whenever  the  pest  hero  threatened 
shall  iiiTade  us^  that  submimion  and  tam<?ncu 
wBl  be  ceftain  rain,  and  that  nothing  but  a^jii, 
TigiUnce,  acthrity,  and  opposition,  can  pr^rve 
Iks  ftiMn  the  moat  hateful  and  reproachful  mtsi^, 
that  of  betn^  plundered,  starved,  and  devoured 
by  vermin  and  by  reptiles. 

Rom'da  demenle* 
RapTet  Useordia  gentev, 
Pharima  tune  I'-geg 
MuUUnt,  pituima  rege9 

Katio, 

Then  o*er  the  world  shall  diiiooni  Hreteh  her  iriaft, 
Ufin  chth^  their  laws,  and  kJnijdoins  chaaca  ikolr 

Bero  the  author  takes  a  general  survey  of  the 
state  of  the  worid,  and  the  changes  that  werclq 
happen  about  the  time  of  the  (tiiBcovery  of  (hi» 
nonument  in  many  nations.  As  it  is  not  likely 
1^  he  intended  to  touch  upon  the  affaira  of 
bibflr  countries  any  farther  than  the  advar^ta£<; 
of  nis  own  made  it  necessary,  we  may  reasonably 
conjecture,  that  he  had  a  full  and  distinct  \if^w 
of  all  the  negotiations,  treaticeu  confc^eradea, 
of  dl  the  triple  and  quadruple  alliances,  and  all 
the  leagues  oiiensive  and  defensive,  in  which  we 
wore  to  be  engaged,  either  as  principals,  acce«- 
waanm,  or  gmrantecs,  whether  by  {)olicy,  or  h&p<?, 
or  fear,  or  our  concern  for  preserving  the  bofance 
fjf  pnwer^  or  our  tenderness  for  the  liberti*?s  of 
Enrope.  He  knew  that  our  negotiators  would 
iBtenst  us  in  the  af&irs  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
ihMl  no  state  could  either  rise  or  decline  in  po  wer, 
oithcr  extend  or  lose  its  dominions,  without  oA 
fiictinj^  politics  and  influencing  our  councils* 

This  passage  will  bear  an  easy  and  natural 
opplication  to  toe  present  time,  in  which  so  many 
ravolutioas  have  happened,  so  many  natjona 
have  changed  their  masters,  and  so  many  dis- 
putes and  commotions  are  embroiling  almost  in 
ovorypart  of  the  world. 

7«t  ahnost  every  state  in  Europe  and  A  am, 
ihoCis^  almost  every  country  then  known,  is  coin- 
fMobeiided  in  this  prediction,  may  he  easily  con- 
oaiyed  ;  but  whether  it  extends  to  regions  at  that 
ttno  ondiscovared,  and  portends  any  alteration 
of  joivemmt'nt  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  let  more 
■MO  or  more  daring  caposilors  determine. 

In  rabitm  tume  coafrmwf  «ira« 
C^Hthi'a. 

Tha  hsar  eanrd  th*  alTrlffhtsd  moon  shall  draod, 
Tha  tenor  created  to  the  moon  by  the  anj^^r 
■f  tho  hear,  is  a  strange  expression,  but  may  per- 
JkiOpa  relate  to  the  apprehensions  raised  in  the 
Tnrkiih  empire,  of  wiuch  a  crescent  or  new  mooti 
10  Cho  inpenal  standard,  by  the  increasing  powf>^r 
of  the  fiopress  of  Russia,  whose  dominions  be 
Wider  Ike  nortltem  constellation  caUcd  the  Bear. 
TKmelati9 
Flonbimu  UliaprmU9, 

Tha  liHea  of«r  the  valeii  triumnliant  spread. 
9h»  UHm  bomoliy  the  kihgs  of  France an^n 


apt  representation  of  that  uwmtiv ;  and  their 
flooriahing  over  wide-extended  valleys,  seems  to 
regard  the  new  increase  of  the  FVench  power, 
wealth,  and  dominions,  by  the  advancement  of 
their  trade  and  the  accession  of  Lorain.  This  ia 
at  fint  view  an  obviou^  but  perhaps  (or  that 
very  reason  not  the  trae,  mscription.  How  can 
we  reconcile  it  with  the  following  passage, 

Keefremere  audebit 

Leo,  sed  violarc  timebit. 

Omnia  eoiunuiuB 

Populari  pateua  Uttua, 
Nor  shall  the  lion,  wont  of  old  to  rel(D 
Despotic  o'er  the  aesolated  plain. 
Henceforth  th*  Inviolable  bloom  inrade, 
Or  dan  to  murmur  In  the  flowery  ffade  ; 

in  which  the  lion  that  used  at  pleasure  to  lay  the 
pastures  waste,  is  represented  as  not  daring  to 
touch  the  lilies,  or  murmur  at  their  groif^T 
The  lion  it  is  true  is  one  of  the  supportera  of  the 
arms  of  England,  and  may  thereibrc  figure  our 
coimtrymen,  who  have  in  ancient  times  made 
Prance  a  desert  But  can  it  be  said,  Uiat  the  lion 
dares  not  murmur  or  rage,  (for  fremere  may  im- 
port both,)  when  it  is  evident,  that  for  many  years 
this  whole  kingdom  has  murmured  7  however,  it 
may  be  at  present  calm  and  secure,  by  its  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  our  politicians  and  the 
address  of  our  negotiators. 

•Ante  oculoa  natoM 

Cateeatos  et  cmeiatoe 

Jam  fere  t  iptavus, 

Vttitaque  libidine  pravu9. 

His  tortured  sons  shall  die  before  his  face. 
While  he  lies  melting  In  a  lewd  embrace. 

Here  arc  other  things  mentioned  of  the  lion 
equally  unintelligible,  n  we  suppose  them  to  be 
spoken  of  our  nation,  as  that  he  lies  sluggish,  and 
depraved  with  unlavi'ful  lusts,  while  his  ofispring 
is  trampled  and  tortured  before  his  eyes.  But  m 
what  place  can  the  English  be  said  to  be  trampled 
or  tortured  ?  Where  arc  they  treats  with  injus- 
tice or  contempt  ?  What  nation  is  there  from  polo 
to  polo,  that  docs  not  reverence  the  nod  of  the 
British  King  7  Is  not  our  commerce  unrestrain- 
ed 7  Are  not  the  riches  of  the  world  otir  own? 
Do  not  our  ships  sail  unmolested,  and  our  mer- 
chants traffic  in  perfect  security  7  Is  not  the  very 
name  of  England  treated  by  forei^ers  in  a  man- 
ner never  known  before  7  Or  if  some  slight 
injuries  have  been  ofllered,  if  some  of  our  petty 
tradcra  have  been  stopped,  our  possessions  threat- 
ened, our  effects  confiscated,  our  flag  insulte^ 
or  our  ears  cropped,  have  we  lain  sluggish  ana 
unactive  7  Have  not  our  fleets  been  seen  in  tri- 
umph at  S  pithead  7  Did  not  Hosier  visit  the  Boa- 
timentos,  and  is  not  Haddock  now  stationed  at 
Port  Mahon  7 

En  quotme  quad  mirum, 

Qifod  dtcaa  denique  dmim, 

Sanguinem  equu$  eugit, 

Neque  bethia  vteto  remugiL 

And,  vet  more  sirsnge !  his  veins  a  horsa  shal!  drala, 
Ifor  shall  (ha  paasire  cowsrd  once  eoBplsfab 

It  is  farther  asserted  in  the  concluding  Imei, 
that  the  horse  shall  suck  the  lion's  Mood.  This 
is  still  more  obscure  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and 
indeed  the  difficulties  I  have  met  with  ever  sinco 
the  first  mention  of  the  lion  are  so  many  and 
great,  that  I  had,  in  utter  despair  of  surmounting 
them,  once  desisted  from  m  v  design  of  P^jjJjjJlW 
any  thing  upon  tfiis  sa  ^  "*  "•^«  prevailoc 

nponbytheimporto^  .lowknm 


I  ctfl  4cnj  mvtihiiig,  to  reenme  mv  design ;  ant)  T 
l&tifil  own,  that  nothmg  wiinanl^a  me  bo  much  ha 
the  hope  tliey  flattereo  in c  with,  tliat  mv  essay 
migKt  ho  inserted  in  tlic  Gstiettecrf  uid'so  bo- 
come  of  service  to  my  cowntiy* 

That  a.  weaker  animid  shouid  suek  the  blood 
4if  A  sinmgOT  Without  r««i»tuice^  is  wholly  im- 
psrobabie  mad  incoDnflteat  with  the  rfcgzLra  fbr 
acir-prcserYadon,  so  obaerTfible  in  every  order 
Mid  species  of  boiiig?.  We  njuat  Uiereibrc  ne^ 
eesiranly  endeavour  nHer  *ome  iigurative  sense 
11^  tiaMe  to  so  inBunervble  od  objeetiofi. 

Were  1  U>  proceed  m  tht  same  tenor  of  inlet- 
pretntioitk,  bjr  which  I  explained  the  moon  und 
the  Ulicfl,  f  might  obaerre  that  a  horse  ia  the  arms 

of  H .    But  how  th«n  does  the  horse 

*  Qti^  tile  lion's  Hood  ?  Money  U  the  blood  of  the 

body  poUtk. But  my  seal   for  tlic  present 

bapp^  estAbhahment  will  not  sufStr  me  to  pursue 
a  tmui  of  tiiot^ht  that  Ic^da  to  sudi  chock  ing 
tondUdloas.'  The  idea  U  detestable,  and  swh 
'a*,  it  ougbt  to  bo  hoped,  can  enter  into  the  mind 
of  none  hot  a  firulent  Republican,  or  blood j 
'  j&oobite.  There  ia  not  one  honesl  roan  in  the 
.nation  uoeonvineed  how  weak  an  attempt  it 
'weald  be  to  endeavour  to  confute  this  insmua- 
".tion.  An  iminuation  which  im>  party  wiU  dare 
'to  abet,  and  of  90  fatal  and  deftLmotiyxs  a  lisn^ 
deney^  that  il  may  prove  equally  dange^ui  to 
the  author^  whether  true  or  fsJae. 

Afl  ihefefoto  I  can  form  tws  hypothesis  on 
which  a  eonaiatent  ioterpretation  may  be  built, 
I  must  leave  these  liaoee  and  uneoiunected  bin  is 
entirely  to  the  cnjidour  of  the  reader^  and  con- 
fess tliat  I  do  not  thiiik  my  ^eheme  of  esplica- 
'  tioD  just,  since  I  cannot  apply  it  throughout  the 
whofe  without  inTolvin^  my  self  in  difficultieSf 
'from  which  the  abteat  mterpreier  would  ibid  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  free» 

Bcin^  tlierefure  couvinccd,  upon  on  attenLive 
aihd  delrberata  review  of  these  obsorvaiionsp  and 
a  consultation  with  my  friendSj  of  whose  abiULles 
I  have  Uic  hjg^he^t  e^iteem,  and  whose  impar- 
tiality, sincerity,  and  probity^  I  have  long  known 
and  frequently  cjtpeiienced^  tiiat  my  conjectures 
are  in  general  very  uncertain,  often  improbable, 
and  sometimes  little  le&a  than  apparently  fake,  I 
was  long  in  doubt  whether  I  onght  not  entirely 
to  suppress  thcmr  and  content  myself  with  pub^ 
lishlng  in  the  Gazetteer  the  iuAcriplion,  as  it 
vtanda  engmven  on  the  stone,  without  tmnsla- 
lion  or  commentary,  unless  that  ingenious  and 
learned  society  should  favour  the  world  with 
their  own  remarks. 

To  this  scheme,  which  I  thought  extremely 
weU  calculated  for  tlie  public  good,  and  there- 
fore very  eagerly  communicated  to  my  acquaint- 
ance and  ftl!ow-5tudenta,  some  objections  were 
started,  which,  as  I  had  not  foreseen,  I  was  un- 
able to  answer. 

It  was  observed,  first.  That  the  DaUy  DiMn^ 
Man  published  by  thai  fraternity,  arc  written 
with  such  profundity  of  sentinaeni,  and  filJed 
with  euch  uncommon  modes  of  expression,  as  10 
be  themselvea  auJlicieniiy  uninieltigible  to  vulgar 
j^adera^  and  that  iherejSre  the  vcnembte  obscu- 
rity of  this  prediction,  would  much  less  excite 
the  curiosily  and  awaken  the  attention  of  mao- 
kind^  Umn  if  it  were  exhibited  in  any  oth^  P^^per, 
and  placed  in  opposition  to  the  rlear  and  easy 
style  of  nn  autlior  getierally  understixid* 

To  HtM  argument,  formidable  as  11  was,  I  an- 


Hwered,  afler  a  short  pause,  that,  wkh  aB  proptf 
deference  to  thereat  saferadty  and  advaneed  im 
of  thie  objector,  Icouk!  not  but  conceiyctbaift 
poaitbn  confuted  it?e^  and  that  a  reddjQ^of  ihf 
Gazetteer,  being  by  his  own  coiafesaiacL  meim 
tomed  to  encounter  difGcultiea^  mad  iaardt  Sat' 
naeaiiin^  where  it  waaaot  eaaily  to  be  foui^L  iMitf 
be  better  jprepared  than  any  other  man  wr  iW 
perti^  w  the«e  amb^oua  ejLpreaaiis&ii  Jal 
that,  besides,  the  eiplifstion  of  tbia  stone^  hmg 
a  taak  which  nothing  could  vunnQinit  bitl  ifei 
most  acute  pt^netrntinn  joined  with  indefatigtU* 
patience,  seemed  in  reality  rc&orved  kg  Ihosi 
who  have  given  proofs  of  both  in  the  hi^«t 
degree^  by  reading  and  understaAdiiig  the  Qw^ 
teer. 
This  answer  satisfied  every  one  but  the  iit* 


jcctor,  who,  with  an  obstinacy  not  very  unoc 
mon,  adhered  to  hb  own  npinionf  tbeii|:h  n< 
could  not  defend  it ;  and  not  being  able  to  makt 
any  rcnly,  attempted  to  langh  away  my  ai^ 
mcot,  but  found  the  rest  of  my  friends  ^0  litlie  1 
disposed  to  je«t  upon  this  inn}K>rtaiit  queft^oik, 
that  he  wajs  forced  to  restrain  hla  mirths  sad 
oonteni  himself  with  a  jrullsn  and  conlemptuQiat 
silence. 

Another  of  nty  friends,  whom  1  had  asscn^bled 
on  this  occasion,  having  owned  the  aobdity  of  ziw 
answer  to  the  dr«t  o^ectioTk^  offeivd  a  ftecoih{ 
wMeh  in  his  f>pin]on  couM  not  be  so  «&si]y  <b- 
feat«d. 

"I  have  ob^rved/^  says  he,  "  that  tlie  eoaayt 
in  the  Gasetieer,  thoiu^b  written  on  very  rnrpor 
tant  subjects  by  the  ablest  hands  which  amLitioA 
can  incite,  friendship  engage,  or  money  tipcx^ufe^ 
have  never,  though  drculfliled  ihroug-h  th«  kin^ 
dain  with  the  utmost  application^  had  any  r^ 
markable  influence  upon  the  people.  I  inov 
manypersons  of  no  common  c&paaty,  thstholi 
it  sufficient  to  peruse  the  papers  four  times  a 
year;  and  others  who  receive  tlicm  regulaHjr, 
arid,  without  h>oking  upon  them,  treasure  tbn 
under  ground  for  the  benefit  of  i 
that  the  inscription  mtVt  by  beinff ; 
sink  once  n>ore  into  dfarknes^  mad  i 
stead  of  informing  the  a|[e,  and 
present  ministry  in  the  regulation  of  1 
«m^B»" 

Another  observed,  Uiat  notlkmg  1 
reasonable  than  my  hone,  that  any  retvaris  tf 
ekicidatinn^  would  be  drawn  up  by  that  fralcr- 
nityj  since  their  own  cmployinents  do  nottlov 
them  any  leisure  for  such  attetnpta.  Eveiy  Ml 
knows  tnat  panegyric  is  In  its  own  nAtUTC  n»MV 
task,  and  that  to  defend  is  uiuaIi  more  £fiQw 
than  to  a^ck ;  consider  then,  says  be^  whsl  n^ 
d  us  try,  what  n^siduity  it  must  reqwe,  lo  piA 
and  vi radicate  a  ministry  like  onr&p 

It  was  hinted  by  anodier,  that  an  h^uiyriii 
which  had  no  relation  to  ajfty  paiticuUr  mL^ 
men  amongst  iia,  but  Was  eompck^od  manyi 
before  the  parties,  which  now  qivide  T 
bad  a  being,  could  not  be  so  propeHf 
to  tlic  world  by  means  of  a  pap^  « 
political  debates* 

Another  to  whcrni  I  bad 
own  observationa  in  a  mor«  prrvate 
who  had  inserted  some  of  bis  own      _ 
declared  iL  as  hia  opiniDn,  that  ibey  were,  t 
very  controvertible  and  unsatisfaciory,  fit  Wi 
valuable  to  be  lost ;  and  that  though  to  \ 
d^itka(!riptioQinft.|iape*  of  whtdi  atMi^  hi 
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AM  SmSSj  distributed  at  th«  expense  of  the  pablic, 
woaid  doabtleas  be  rery  agreeable  to  the  gene- 
roai  design  of  the  author,  yet  he  hoped  tutt  as 
all  the  students,  either  of  politics  or  antiquities, 
would  receire  both  pleasure  and  improvement 
fiom  the  dissertation  with  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied, none  of  them  would  regret  to  pay  for  so 
agreeable  an  entertainment. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  that  I  have  yielded  at 
last  to  such  weighty  reasons,  and  such  insinu- 
ttis^  compliments,  and  chosen  to  gratify  at  once 
the  mclination  of  friends  and  the  Yanity  of  an 
author.  Yet  I  should  think  I  had  very  mipei> 
iectly  discharged  my  duty  to  my  eountiy,  did  I 
not  warn  all  whom  either  interest  or  curiosity 
■hall  incite  to  the  perusal  of  this  treatise,  not  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  my  explications. 

How  a  more  complete  and  indisputable  inter- 
pretation may  be  obtained,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
This  will,  I  suppose,  be  readily  granted,  that  it 
imot  to  be  expected  from  any  single  hand,  but 
fiom  the  joint  mquiries  and  united  labours  of  a 
iramerous  society  of  able  men,  instituted  by  au- 
thority, selected  with  great  discernment  and  im- 
|iaitiauty,  and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the 


I  am  veiT  far  from  apprehending  that  any  pro- 
posal for  the  attsinment  of  so  desirable  an  end, 
will  be  rejected  by  this  inquisitive  and  enlight- 
aned  age,  and  shall  therefore  lay  before  the 
public  the  project  which  I  have  formed  and 
aMtared  by  long  consideration,  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  society  of  commentators  upon  this  in- 
scription. 

I  nnmhly  propose,  that  thirty  of  the^most  dis- 
tinguished gemus  bo  chosen  for  this  employ- 
ment, half  from  the  inns  of  court,  and  half  from 
the  army,  and  be  incorporated  into  a  society  for 
ftve  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Society  or 

COMMBWTATORS. 

That  great  undertakings  can  only  be  executed 
by  a  great  number  of  hands,  is  too  evident  to  re- 

aoire  any  proof;  and  I  am  afraid  all  that  read 
lis  scheme  will  think  that  it  is  chiefly  defective 
in  this  respect,  and  that  when  they  reflect  how 
many  commissaries  were  thought  necessary  at 
Seville,  and  tluit  even  their  negotiations  entirely 
miscarried,  probably  for  want  of  more  associates, 
they  will  conclude  that  I  have  proposed  impos- 
■ibuities,  and  that  the  ends  of  tne  institution 
^riU  be  defeated  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-timed 
frQCAlity. 

But  if  it  be  considered,  how  well  tho  persons 
I  reooinmend  must  have  been  aualified  by  their 
tion  and  profession  for  tlie  provinces  as- 
I  them,  the  objection  will  grow  less  weighty 
I  it  appears,  (t  is  well  known  to  be  the  con- 
stant study  of  the  lawyers  to  discover  in  acts  of 
parliament,  meanings  which  escaped  the  com- 
m  that  drew  them  up,  and  the  senates  that 
I  them  into  laws,  and  lo  explain  wills  into 
t  wholly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
r.  Ilow  easily  may  an  adept  in  these 
admirable  and  useful  arts,  penetrate  into  the 
most  hidden  import  of  this  prediction  7  A  man 
•ceortoned  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  obvious 
and  oataral  meaning  of  a  sentence,  does  not 
aa«ly  shake  off  his  habit ;  but  a  true-bred  law- 
yer never  contents  himself  with  one  sense  when 
tliere  is  another  to  be  found. 

Nor  will  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this 
-^ terminate  in  the  explication  of  this  mo- 


nument; they  will  extend  much  fhrtherr  for  the 
commentators  liaving  sharpened  and  improved 
their  sagacity  by  this  long  and  di£Scult  course  of 
study,  will,  when  they  return  into  public  hfe,  be 
of  wonderful  service  to  the  government,  in  ex- 
amining pamphlets,  songs,  a^  journals^  and  in 
drawing  up  informations,  indiconents.  and  in* 
structions  for  sjpecial  juries.  They  will  be  won- 
derfully fitted  tor  the  posts  of  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor Qeneral,  but  will  excel,  above  all,  as  licen- 
sers for  the  stage. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  army  will  equally  adorn 
the  province  to  which  I  have  assigned  tnem,  of 
setting  the  discoveries  and  sentimenu  of  their 
assoaates  in  a  clear  and  ameable  lighu  The 
lawyers  are  well  known  to  be  very  happy  in  ex- 
pressing their  ideas,  being  for  the  most  part  able 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  none  out  their 
own  fraternity.  But  the  geniuses  of  the  army 
have  sufficient  opportunities,  by  their  free  access 
to  the  levee  and  the  toilet,  their  constant  atten- 
dance on  balls  and  assemblies,  and  that  abun- 
dant leisure  which  they  enjoy  beyond  any  other 
body  of  men,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  every 
new  word  and  prevailing  mode  of  expression, 
and  to  attain  the  utmost  mcety  and  most  polished 
prettiness  of  language. 

It  will  be  necessaiy,  that  during  their  atten- 
dance upon  the  society,  they  be  exempt  from 
any  obligation  to  appear  in  Hyde-Park:  and 
that  upon  no  emergency,  however  pressing,  they 
be  called  away  from  their  studies,  unless  Sie  na- 
tion be  in  immediate  danger  by  an  insurrection 
of  weavers,  colliers,  or  smugglers. 

There  may  not  perhaps  be  found  in  the  army 
such  a  number  of  men,  who  have  over  conde- 
scended to  pass  through  the  labours  and  irksome 
forms  of  education  m  use  among  tho  lower 
classes  of  people,  or  submitted  to  learn  the  mav 
cantile  ana  plebeian  arts  of  writing  and  reading. 
I  must  own,  that  though  I  entirely  agree  wiu 
the  notions  of  the  usclessncss  of  any  such  trivial 
accomplishments  in  the  military  profession,  and 
of  their  inconsistency  with  more  valuable  attain- 
ments ;  though  I  am  convinced,  that  a  man  who 
can  read  and  write,  becomes,  at  least,  a  very 
disagreeable  companion  to  his  brother  soldiers,  if 
he  docs  not  absolutely  shun  their  acquaintance: 
that  he  is  apt  to  imbibe  from  his  books  odd 
notions  of  liberty  and  independency,  and  even 
sometimes  of  morality  and  virtue,  utteriy  incon- 
sistent with  the  desirable  character  of  a  pretty 
gentleman  :  though  writixig  frequently  stains  the 
whitest  finger,  and  reading  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  cloua  the  aspect,  and  depress  that  airy 
and  thoughtless  vivacity,  which  is  the  diflttn* 
guishing  cnaractcristic  of  a  modem  warrior ;  yet 
on  this  single  occasion,  I  cannot  but  hesirtily 
wish,  that  by  a  strict  search  there  may  be  die- 
covered  in  the  army  fifteen  men  who  can  write 
and  read. 

I  know  that  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is 
so  disreputable  among  these  gentlemen,  that 
those  who  have  by  iU  fortune  ibrmeriy  been 
taught  it,  have  partly  forgot  it  by  disuse,  and 
paruy  concealea  it  from  the  world,-  to  avoid 
the  railleries  and  insults  to  which  their  education 
might  make  them  liable :  I  propose,  tlierefor^ 
that  all  the  oflicers  of  the  army  may  be  examined 
upon  oath  one  by  one,  and  that  if  fifteen  cannot 
be  selected  who  are  at  present  so  gu^fied,  t^ 
deficieney  may  be  supplied  out  of  thoee  who 
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AmBf  OHM  liuned  to  iwd,  may  perh^pi^  with 
flifl  uliituloe  of  a  Biiater,  in  a  ihoit  tiine  nftttdi 

It  nuy  be  tbou^t,  at  the  fint  right  of  this 
proposal,  thai  it  might  not  be  improDer  to  aerign 
to  arery  oonuneotator  a  reader  ana  lecretaiv  ; 
hut  it  Bay  be  easily  conceived^  that  not  only  tne 
pabUc  might  murmur  at  such  an  addition  of  ex- 
pense, but  that  by  the  unfaitfafulnees  or  negli- 
gence of  their  seirants,  the  discovenee  of  the 
society  may  be  carried  to  foreign  oouits,  and 
made  use  of  to  the  disadvanta^  of  our  own 
country. 

For  the  leridence  of  this  society,  I  eannot 
lUnk  anyplace  more  proper  than  Greenwich- 
Hospital,  in  which  they  may  have  thirty  apart- 
ments fitted  up  for  them,  that  they  may  make 
thrir  obsenralions  in  private,  and  meet  once  a 
day  in  the  painted  hall  to  compare  them. 

if  the  establishment  of  this  society  be  thought 
a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  deferred 
till  the  new  buildings  are  finished,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  room  for  their  reception,  by 
the  expnlrion  of  such  of  the  seamen  as  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  settlement  there,  but  fractured 
ii.nbs,  loss  of  eves,  or  decayed  constitutions, 
who  have  lately  been  admitted  in  such  numbers, 
that  it  is  now  scarce  possible  to  accommodate  a 
nobleman's  groom,  footman,  or  postillion,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  dienity  ofhis  profession, 
and  the  origmal  derign  of  the  foundation. 

The  ritnation  of  Greenwich  will  naturally 
dispose  them  to  reflection  and  study :  and  par- 
ticular caution  ought  to  be  used,  lest  any  inter- 
ruption be  Bufiered  to  dissipate  their  attention  or 
distract  Aeir  meditations:  for  this  reason,  all 
visits  and  letters  from  ladies  are  strictly  to  be 
prohibited ;  and  if  any  of  the  members  shall  be 
detected  with  a  lap-dog,  pack  of  cards,  box  of 
dice,  draught-table,  snuff-box,  or  looking-glass, 
ho  shall  for  the  first  ofTenco  be  confined  for  three 
months  to  water-gruel,  and  for  the  second  be  ex- 
pelled the  society. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  an  estimate  be 
made  of  the  expenses  nccr»aary  for  carrying  on 
this  noble  and  generous  design.  The  salary  to 
be  allowed  each  professor  cannot  be  less  than 
2000/.  a  year,  which  is  indeed  more  than  the  re- 
gular stipend  of  a  commissioner  of  excise,  but  it 
must  he  remembered,  that  the  commentators 
have  a  much  more  difBcult  and  important  em- 
ployment, and  can  expect  their  salaries  but  for 
the  short  space  of  five  years,  whereas  a  com- 
missioner (unless  he  impniduntly  suffers  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  a  whimsical  tender- 
ness for  his  country)  has  an  establishment  for 
life. 

It  will  b«  necessary  to  allow  the  society  in  ge- 
neral, 30,000/.  yearly  for  the  support  of  lie  pub- 
lic table,  and  40,000/.  for  secret  sernce. 

Thus  will  the  miniittry  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
obtaintnff  the  full  sense  and  import  of^the  predic- 
tion, without  burthcning  tlie  public  with  nwre 
than  630,000/.  which  may  be  paid  out  of  tlie 
sinking  fund  ;  or  if  it  be  not  thought  proper  to 
violate  that  sacred  treasure  by  converting  any 
part  of  it  into  uses  not  primarily  intended,  may 
be  earily  raised  by  a  general  poll-Ux,  or  excise 
upon  bread. 

Having  now  completed  my  scheme,  a  scheme 
ealculatM  for  the  public  benefit,  without  regard 
to  any  party,  I  entreat  all  sects,  factions,  and 


diitincticmB  of  men  amongiu,  tolayaridafora 
tune  their  jiaity  feuda  and  petty  animoritMi; 
andbyawanacoDcunrenceon  tfauuigentQca^ 
sion,  teach  noateiity  to  ncrifioe  every  prilfcto 
interest  to  the  advantage  of  their  coimtiy. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
AFFAIRS  IN  1766. 

raOM  THE  LITBBAET  MAOAXOIB,  WO.  IV. 

Tbs  time  is  now  come  in  which  evny  E^g> 
hfhmon  ei|>ecto  to  be  informed  of  the  iiatetl 
aflUn,  and  in  which  he  haa  aright  tohave  thit 
ezpectotion  jpratified.  For  wftiatevier  may  be 
uiged  by  mmisters.  or  thoee  whom  vanity  gr 
interest  make  the  roUowera  of  .miaiitei^  eoik- 
ceming  the  necessity  of  confidence  in  onr  m^ 
nors,  and  the  nresumptioQ  of  prying  wi£  mo- 
fttne  eyes  into  tne  reeessee  of  policy,  it  ia  evMcH 
that  this  reverence  can  be  claimed  only  by  oom- 
sels  yet  unexecuted,  and  projecta  aai|iended  ii 
deliberation.  But  when  a  derign  haa  ended  • 
miscarriage  or  success,  when  every  eye  aM 
every  ear  is  witness  to  genenl  discontenli  m 
general  satisfaction,  it  is  then  a  proper  time  Is 
discntanffle  confusion,  and  illoatrate  obscuril^^ 
to  show  by  what  causes  every  event  waa  pro- 
duced, and  in  what  cfiecto  it  is  likely  to  tooni- 
nate ;  to  lay  down  with  distinct  particiilaiiigf 
what  rumour  always  huddles  in  geneml  ea^ 
mations,  or  perplexes  by  nndigeated  nanativw: 
to  show  whence  bapnineee  or  calanuty  iadmnA 
and  whence  it  may  oe  expected;  and  hopcelji 
to  lay  before  the  people  what  inqouy  can  galkv 
of  the  past,  and  conjecture  can  '>**TiTtfl  of  lbs 
future. 

The  general  subject  of  the  praaenl  war  IP  mI^ 
ficiently  known,  it  is  allowed  on  both  riiH^ 
that  hostilities  began  in  America,  and  that  IIn 
French  and  Enjilish  quarrelled  about  the  bott* 
daries  of  their  settlements,  about  gronnds  and 
rivers  to  which,  I  am  afraid,  neither  can  flhow 
any  otlicr  ri^ht  than  that  of  power,  and  which 
neither  can  occupy  but  by  usurpation,  and  tbi 
dispossession  of  tne  natuml  lords  and  original 
inhabitants.  Such  is  the  contest,  that  no  hoacit 
man  can  heartily  wish  success  to  either  party. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  ladiaBi 
have  granted  larcrc  tracts  of  land  both  lo  one 
and  to  tlic  other :  but  these  grants  canadd  iitlle 
to  the  validity  of  our  titles,  till  it  bo  experienoad 
how  they  wore  obtained  ;  for  if  they  were  ex- 
torted by  violence,  or  induced  by  fraud;  br 
thicats,  which  the  miseries  of  other  nations  bad 
L«hown  not  to  be  vain,  or  by  promiaes  of  whi  ' 
no  performance  was  over  intended,  what  I 
they  but  new  modes  of  usurpation,  bat  new  J 
Gtanccs  of  cnielty  and  treachery  7 

And  indeed  what  but  false  hope  or  reaiatic 
terror  can  prevail  upon  a  weaker  nation  to  i 
vite  a  stronger  into  tlieir  country,  to  give  thrir 

lands  to  strangers  whom  no  aiiinity  of  mr 

or  similitude  of  opinion,  can  be  said  to  ; 
mend,  to  permit  them  to  build  towna  from  y 
the  natives  ore  excluded,  to  raise  fortreaaes  hp 
which  they  are  intimidated,  to  settle  themaelHi 
with  such  strength  that  they  cannot  afterwaidf 
be  expelled,  but  are  for  ever  to  remain  the  na^ 
ters  of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  dictateiari 
their  conduct,  and  the  arbiters  of  their  fate  7 

When  we  see  men  acting  thus  against  die 
precepts  of  reason,  and  the  instincts  of  nataia^ 
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w«  etimol  haottftte  to  detomune^  thtl  hj  Mome 
ncttiia  or  otbar  tbej  wne  debured  from  chc^ice ; 
flMt  tfi«T  irAB  Lured  of  fH^lMied  into  compli- 
■ftMj  tOBi  ther  either  grutted  onlv  vrbil  taey 
Ib^l  impossible  ti>  keep^  or  eEpectod  »dT«ntagii« 
ipcn  the  fftith  of  Uicir  new  inmaUs,  wiikh  ther« 
no  pajrpos«  to  confer  upon  theni.  It  c«ii- 
>ltot  b«  Mid^  that  the  Indians  originatlj  invited 
lo  their  coasts  *  we  went  itnc&tled  and  on- 

[H%ted  to  naCions  who  had  no  irnogi nation  that 

^  e^Tth  contaiood  any  tnhabitaDts  bo  distant 
•Q  ditfbrent  frona  themselves.  We  aJtoniab^ 
LlieBi  with  oar  ahipa,  trilh  oiir  ma,  and 

i^  oiur  ffeiwrml  «tipenofity«     They  jielded  to 

*M  to  b%n^  of  another  and  higher  race,  sent 
•mong  them  froni  some  unknown  rtigions,  with 
power  which  naked  Indians  could  not  rosist, 
•jxd  which  they  wtn  therefore,  by  every  act  of 
hnmilitTt  to  propitiate,  that  ttieir  who  could  so 
tfamly  destroy,  might  he  induced  to  ®pftre» 

To  this  tnfltience,  &nd  to  this  only,  tkre  to  he 
attrilTUled  ail  the  I'eesioo*  and  Kubmi scions  of 
the  Indian  princes,  if  tn^ieed  any  such  cessions 
Wtn  «¥er  made,  of  which  we  have  no  witness 
bat  IhiMe  who  el  aim  from  them  ;  and  there  is  no 
crest  malj^ity  in  suwpectingi  that  those  who 
osve  robbed  have  alio  bed. 

Scime  coLoniee  indeed  have  been  eBtablisb«d 
Bore  pesceahly  than  others.  The  litnsoat  OKtre- 
ndty  of  wrong  haa  not  slways  b«en  ptaetii^d  ; 
bat  lho«e  that  have  settled  in  the  new  wodd  on 
die  fairest  terms,  have  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  a  B^iivener  who  ruins  in  flilence,  over  a  plnn> 
dtier  that  »etxes  by  force  ;  ail  have  taken  what 
Iwd  Other  owners,"  and  all  have  had  rec^onrae  to 
anftit  rather  than  qtxit  the  prey  on  which  they 
htA  fafftened. 

The  Ami^rican  dlspfUta  between  the  French 
ftfid  u#  in  tliercfore  only  Qlfl  qwuTol  of  two  rob^ 
bers  for  the  vpo\h  of  s  passenger ;  bvit  as  rob^ 
hem  have  lerms  of  conKderacj,  which  they  are 
abliffed  to  observe  as  members  or  the  gsng^  so  th^ 
finf^sil  tad  French  may  have  retntivo  rights, 
mod  ^  iiijititke  to  each  other,  while  both  are 
injtirins  the  Indians.  And  aiteh,  indeed,  is  the 
present  cont^^  ;  they  have  par  tod  the  northern 
ecHitinent  of  AmeHcs  between  them,  and  arc 
now  disputing  about  their  bound ariee,  and  each 
Is  endeavouring  the  destruction  of  the  other  by 
llw  help  of  the  Indians,  whose  interi^st  it  ts  tlmt 
tiolh  stiould  Ito  destroyer!. 

BoUi  nnUonB  clamonr  with  great  vehemence 
About  inlVactiooK  of  limils,  violation  of  treaties, 
open  nsorpation,  insidious  artifices^  and  breach 
M  l^rCh.  The  BnfliBh  rail  at  the  periidioos 
French,  and  the  French  st  the  encroaching  En- 
^ih  :  they  ^note  tiMties  on  eaoh  Bide,  charge 
etteli  other  wftb  sspiring  to  mnverssl  monarchy, 
■End  complain  on  either  part  of  the  insecurity  of 
^"ie*es*ion  near  such  tuniulent  neighbours. 

T^urotij^h  ibis  mist  of  controvert  ft  can  raise 

wonder  that  the  trath  is  not  easily  discovered. 

hen  a  queirrcl  has  been  long  carried  on  be- 
in  dividual  s,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  tell  by 
WlMkin  it  wsfl  begun.  Every  fact  is  darkened  by 
dlst^nce^  by  interest,  and  hf  mullitudeB^  Iiifor' 
MiilOfl  IS  not  easily  procured  from  far|  those 
wbsm  the  truth  witi  not  favour^  will  not  step  vo- 
teirtirily  forth  to  tell  it:  and  where  there  are 
msny  agents,  it  is  es^  lor  every  single  action  to 
bm  concealed, 

AB  these  causes  concur  to  theobscurilf  of  the 
50 
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question,  **  By  whom  were  bostilitie*  in  Ameriea 
ocimmenc^  V^  Pcrhap^s  there  never  am  bo  le- 
memhered  s  time  in  which  iioslihties  hadcoased. 
Two  jHiwerfuI  colonzea  inflamed  willi  immetno* 
rial  nvalf)',  and  ploced  out  of  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  mother  nations,  were  not  likely  to 
be  long  at  rest.  Some  opposition  was  alwayD 
going  forward,  some  mischief  was  every  day 
done  or  meditated,  and  the  borderers  were  itl- 
woys  b«U«r  pleaded  wiLli  whut  they  could  snatch 
from  their  neighbors,  tljan  what  they  hiul  of 
their  own. 

In  this  disposilion  to  recipTOcai  invasion  a 
cause  of  dispute  never  could  oe  wanting.  The 
forests  and  deserts  of  America  are  without  land- 
marks, and  therefore  cannot  be  particularly  spe- 
cified in  stipulatJons  i  the  appellations  of  those 
wide- extended  regions  have  in  every  mouth  a  dif 
ferent  meaning,  and  arc  understood  on  either  side 
ss  inclination  happens  to  contract  or  ejitend 
thcnu  Who  has  jet  pretended  to  define  how 
much  of  America  is  included  in  Brazil,  Mexico^ 
Of  Peru  ?  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  divide  the  At- 
lantic  ocean  by  a  hue,  as  clearly  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  those  uncultivated^  uninhsbitablet,  an* 
measured  rcgionsL 

It  is  hkewise  to  be  conetdered,  that  contracts 
concerning  boundaries  are  often  left  vague  luid 
indeBnite  without  neccasityt  by  the  desire  of  each 
party  to  interpret  the  ambiguity  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage when  a  fit  opportunity  shall  be  found » 
In  forming  stipulation s^  the  commiBsartes  are 
often  i^orant,  and  often  negligent;  they  are 
sometimes  wcsry  with  debate,  and  contract  a  te* 
dious  discussion  into  general  terms,  or  refer  it  to 
a  former  treaty,  which  was  never  understood. 
The  weaker  part  is  always  afraid  of  requinng 
oxplanationSj,  and  the  stronger  always  has  an  la- 
tere i^t  in  leaving  ihi'>  question  undecided:  thus  it 
will  happen,  without  great  caution  on  either  side, 
tliat  after  lon^  trea^es  solemnly  rati^ed,  the 
rights  that  had  been  disputed  are  still  e<|uaUy 
open  to  controversy. 

In  Atnerics,  it  may  be  easily  suppoeed,  that 
there  are  trsctaof  land  not  yetdaimed  by  either 
party,  and  thereforo  menbonod  iu  no  treaties, 
wfiich  yet  one  or  the  other  may  be  afterwards  in- 
clined to  octrupy  ;  but  to  these  vacant  and  nn- 
setclcd  countries  each  nation  may  pretend,  as 
eoch  conceives  itself  entitled  to  all  that  is  nof  ei 
pressly  granted  to  the  other. 

Here  then  is  a  perpetual  ground  of  contejrt : 
every  enlargement  of  the  possessions  of  either 
will  be  considered  as  something  taken  from  the 
other,  and  each  will  endeavour  to  regain  what 
bad  never  been  claimed,  but  that  the  other  occu- 
pied it. 

Thus  obscure  in  its  origins!  is  the  Amenean 
contest  It  is  diificult  to  find  the  firit  invader, 
or  to  tell  where  invasion  properly  begins  ;  hot 
I  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  after  the 
last  wmr^  when  the  French  had  made  peftce  witli 
such  apparent  superiorirvt  thc^  naturally  began 
to  treat  us  with  teas  respect  m  distant  parbi  of 
the  world,  and  to  consider  us  as  a  neonlo  from 
whom  tbey  had  nothing  to  fe&r,  and  who  could 
no  longer  presume  to  contravene  their  designs  or 
to  check  their  progreas. 

The  power  of  (loing  wrong  with  impurjity  sel' 
dom  waits  long  for  the  will ;  and  it  is  reaaonahle 
to  believer,  that  in  America  the  French  woold 
avow  tjMHr  purpose  of  aggrandixing  themi^lvN 
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But  India  Company  whoUj  in  their  power, 
whom  they  restored  at  the  peace  to  their  former 
poaieiiions,  that  they  may  continae  to  export 
onr  tiWer. 

Cape  Breton  thoreTore  was  restored,  and  the 
French  were  re-established  in  America,  with 
Mual  power  and  ffreater  spirit,  having  lost  no- 
thiiiff  by  the  war  which  they  had  before  gained. 

To  the  general  reputation  of  their  arms,  and 
that  kabitasJ  superiority  which  they  derive  from 
it,  they  owe  their  power  in  America,  rather  than 
to  any  real  strength  or  circumstances  of  advsn- 
Itge.  Their  numbers  are  yet  not  great ;  their 
trade,  though  daily  improved,  is  not  very  extcn- 
■ve;  their  country  is  barren;  their  fortresses, 
though  numerous,  are  week,  and  rather  shelters 
from  wild  beasts,  or  savage  nations,  than  places 
Irailt  for  defence  against  bombs  or  cannons. 
Cape  Breton  has  been  found  not  to  be  impreg- 
toable ;  nor,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  places 
possessed  by  the  two  natiohs  in  Amenca,  is 
there  any  reason  upon  which  the  French  should 
have  presumed  to  molest  us,  but  that  they 
thongnt  our  spirit  so  broken  that  we  durst  not 
resist  them ;  and  in  this  opinion  our  long  for- 
Warance  easily  confirmed  them. 

We  forgot,  or  rather  avoided  to  think,  that 
what  we  delayed  to  do  must  be  done  at  last,  and 
done  with  more  difficulty  ss  it  was  delayed 
longer ;  that  while  we  were  complaining,  and 
tiiey  were  eluding,  or  answering  our  complaints, 
felt  was  rising  upon  fort,  and  one  invasion  made 
a  precedent  for  another. 

This  confidence  of  the  French  is  exalted  by 
some  real  advantages.  If  they  possess  in  those 
countries  less  than  we,  they  have  more  to  gain 
and  less  to  hazard ;  if  they  are  less  numerous, 
they  are  better  united. 

The  French  compose  one  body  with  one  head. 
They  have  all  the  same  interest,  and  agree  to 
|Hirsue  it  by  the  same  moans.  They  are  subiect 
to  a  governor  commissioned  by  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  participating  the  authority  of  his 
master.  Designs  are  therafore  formed  without 
debate  and  executed  without  impediment  They 
have  yet  more  martial  than  mercantile  ambition, 
and  seldom  suffer  their  military  schemes  to  be 
entangled  with  collateral  projects  of  gain :  they 
have  no  wish  but  for  conquest,  of  which  they 
jQilly  consider  riches  as  the  consequence. 

Some  advantages  they  will  always  have  as 
invaders.  They  make  war  at  the  hazard  of  their 
enemies :  the  contest  being  carried  on  in  our  ter- 
flitories,  we  must  lose  more  by  a  victory,  than 
diey  will  suffer  by  a  defeat  They  will  subsist, 
while  they  stav,  upon  our  plantations;  and  per- 
l^pf  destroy  tfiera  when  they  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  we  pursue  them,  and  carry  the  wsr  mto 
tfinr  dominions,  our  difficulties  will  increase 
•very  step  ss  we  advance,  for  we  shall  leave 
■knty  behind  us,  and  find  nothing  in  Canada 
Kt  lakes  and  forests  barren  and  trackless ;  our 
enemies  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  forts, 
•gainst  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  cannon 
woagh  so  rough  a  country,  and  which,  if  they 
•TO  provided  with  good  magazines,  will  soon 
fltanre  those  who  besiege  them. 

All  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  their  go- 
Tomment  and  situation;  they  are  accidentally 
more  formidable  as  they  are*  less  happy.  But 
the  favour  of  the  Indians  which  they  enjoy, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  among  all  the  nations , 


of  the  northern  continent,  we  ought  to  consider 
with  other  thoughts ;  Ibis  favour  we  might  have 
enjoyed  if  we  had  been  careful  to  deserve  it 
The  French  by  having  these  sava^  nations  on 
their  «de,  are  always  supplied  with  spies  and 
guides,  and  with  auxiliaries,  like  the  Tartars  to 
3io  Turks,  or  the  Hussars  to  the  Germans,  of 
no  great  use  against  troops  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  but  ver^-  well  qualified  to  maintain  a  war 
among  woods  and  nvulets,  where  much  mis- 
chief may  be  done  by  unexpected  onsets,  and 
safety  be  obtained  by  ouick  retreats.  They  can 
waste  a  colony  by  suduen  inroads,  surprise  the 
straggling  planters,  frighten  the  innabitsnts 
into  towns,  hinder  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and 
starve  those  whom  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
quer.* 


AN  INTRODUCTION 

TO    THE 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIIf 

waiTTBH  iir  Tiis  vxAa  1756. 

FROM  THK  LlTXaAET  MAGAZINK,  NO.  t. 

The  present  system  of  English  politics  majf 
pioperiy  be  said  to  have  taken  rise  m  the  reign 
of  (otueen  Elizabeth.  At  this  time,  the  protestant 
religion  was  established,  which  naturally  allied 
us  to  the  reformed  state,  and  made  all  the  popish 
powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  same  reign  to  extend  our 
trade,  by  which  we  made  it  necessary  to  our- 
selves to  watch  the  commercial  progress  of  our 
neighbours ;  and  if  not  to  incommode  and  ob- 
struct tlieir  traffic,  to  hinder  them  from  impair- 
ing ours. 

We  then  likewise  settled  colonies  in  Amenca, 
which  was  become  the  great  scene  of  European 
ambition  ;  for,  seeing  with  what  treasures  the 
Spaniards  were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico 
and  Peru,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an  Ame- 
rican conquest  or  plantation  would  certainly 
fill  the  mother  country  with  ffold  and  silver. 
This  produced  a  large  extent  of  very  distant 
dominions,  of  which  we,  at  this  time,  neithei 
knew  nor  foresaw  the  advantage  or  incumbrance ; 
we  seem  to  have  snatched  them  into  our  hands, 
upon  no  very  just  principles  of  policy,  only  be- 
cause every  state,  according  to  a  prejudice  ot 
long  continuance,  concludes  itself  mora  power- 
ful as  its  territories  become  larf^er. 

The  discoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were 
then  every  day  made  the  profit  of  remote  traffic, 
and  the  necessity  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in 
a  few  years,  a  great  multiplication  of  shipping. 
The  sea  was  considered  as  the  wealthy  element ; 
and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  sovereignty  arose, 
called  naval  dominbn. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  worid,  so  the  chief 
maritime  power  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portugese  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compact, 
to  which  the  consent  of  other  princes  was  not 
asked,  had  divided  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries between  them ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal 
having  fallen  to  the  King  of  Spain,  or  been  seized 
by  him,  he  was  master  of  the  ships  of  the  two 


♦  la  the  lfa«azlne  ihii  article  ie  promliwi  To  bs 
conAnued ;»»  but  the  author  waa.  by  whaterer  r— ^ 
HiTertsd  from  tt.  and  no  conllniMUOD  appeaxa 
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ThftimoliBBtioB  to  nUsi  o^loaiet  mAmeiioft 
0Si  oootioued,  md  Uu»  beioff  the  onlj  pnigaet 
^  wbigh  BMn  of  AdveotHiie  aad  enteipnM  coiiU 
twH  Uieir  qvalitirM  ui  a  pacific  reign,  niUti- 
CiMi«i»  who  wero  discontentoci  with  their  condi- 
tion in  their  native  countiy,  and  SHch  raoltitadM 
there  wiU  alvn^a  tie»  tought  relief,  or  at  lewt  a 
fllwnf^  IB  tho  w«iteni  regions,  where  they  eet- 
dod  m  the  northeim  pait  of  the  contineoL  at  a 
jieta'wto  from  tha  Spaoiaidi,  at  that  time  aunoat 
ttM  ooky  nation  thai  had  any  power  or  will  to 
fljhfftniotua. 

Such  waa  the  oooditioB  of  thia  country  whan 
4lit  «nhap|ky  Chariea  inherited  the  crown.  He 
Kad  aeen  tid  errora  of  hia  (kther,  without  bein^ 
able  to  prevent  them,  and^  when  he  began  his 
reign,  endeavowed  to  reiae  the  nation  to  its 
fimaer  dignity.  The  French  Papiata  had  begun 
a aew  war  ypon  the  Preteatants:  Chariea  aent 
a  fleet  to  invade  Rbee  and  relieve  Rochelle,  but 
laaattempta  were  defeated,  and  the  Proteatanta 
ware  Bubauedi  The  Dutch,  grown  woalthv  and 
•Cvoag.  elained  the  ri^ht  of  fishiag  in  the  Bntiah 
ISM.  thia  claim  the  king,  who  aaw  the  incrcaa- 
ug  power  of  the  atalea  of  Holland,  reaolved  to 
•oateat.  BuC  Ibr  this  end  it  waa  neceasary  to 
Mid  a  fleet,  and  a  fleet  could  not  be  built  with- 
«aft  8uenae$  ha  waa  adviaed  to  ley>[  ship-mo- 
mjt  wVieh  gavo  occasion  to  the  civil  war,  of 
wGeh  Um  eventa  and  condusioB  are  too  well 
IwawB. 

While  the  hihahitanta  of  thia  island  were  em- 
bniltd  among  themarives,  the  power  of  Franco 
aad  HoUaad  was  overv  day  increasing.  The 
Slatieh  had  overeoiae  the  difficulties  of  their  in- 
fiyit  coaimoaweakh :  and,  aa  they  still  retained 
iMr  vigour  and  indaatry,  ftom  rich  grew  con- 
IJMaUy  richer,  and  Ciom  powerful  more  power- 
SdL  They  extended  their  traffic,  and  had  not 
jpitadmitted  luxury :  ao  that  they  had  the  means 
•od  the  will  to  accumulate  wealth  without  any 
aMteamnt  to  spend  it  The  French,  who 
W«ntad  aiothing  to  make  them  powerful,  but  a 
IpmiMt  i^gaWon  of  their  revenues,  and  a 
fvoper  uae  </  Iheir  natural  advantages,  by  the 
^Mccasive  caw  of  akiUul  ministers,  became 
iiraiy  day  Mnangar,  and  more  conscious  of  their 
itowigth. 

About  this  time  it  waa,  that  the  French  first 
l^ij^  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  treffic  and  navi- 
Mtoia,  aad  to  desire,  like  other  nations,  an  Ame- 
3m  territory.  AU  the  fruitfid  and  valuable 
Ippito  •(  the  western  world  were  already  either 
fpiapiid  or  claimed,  and  nothing  remained  for 
Vnaoa  but  the  loavinga  of  other  navigators,  for 
jl|a  WM  not  ]ret  bau^ty  enough  to  seiie  what 
4Kf  Mghlmanng  powoa  had  already  appropri- 


Tlio  Freaoh  therefore  contented  themaelvee 
vWlMttdia^  a  colony  (o  Canada,  a  cold  uncom- 
Wtable  uninviting  region,  from  which  nothing 
llit  6m  and  fiah  were  to  be  had,  and  where  the 
mnr  InhaHtentt  coidd  only  pass  a  laborions  and 
tsi  liCs^  in  peipettial  re|pet  of  the  deli- 
I  ai«d  plenty  or  their  nativo  country. 
Ihatandiag  the  opinion  which  our  coun- 
%  kpva  been  taug^  to  entertain  of  the 
onyirfiamiiwi  and  fonaight  of  French  politi- 


,^  ^  I  am  ant  able  to  persuade  myselr,  that 
lll|eathia«oloay  was  first  planted,  it  waa  thou||[ht 
«f  wwh  T«lu«i  even  by  thoae  that  encouraged  it ; 
tkm»  WM  piohahly  nothing  more  Jnteaded  than 


to  provide  a  dnhi  into  whidi  the  waate  af  an 
exuberent  nation  might  be  thrown,  a  pkce 
where  thoae  who  coula  do  no  good  might  live 
without  the  power  of  doing  mischief.  Sene 
new  advantage  they  undoubtedly  saw,  or  ima- 
gined themsSvea  to  see,  and  what  more  waa 
neceaaary  to  the  eetabliahmeat  of  the  colony  waa 
supplied  by  natural  inclination  to  experimenta, 
and  that  impatience  of  doing  nothing,  to  which 
mankind  perhaps  owe  much  of  what  is  imagined 
to  be  efiected  by  more  splendid  motives. 

In  this  region  of  desolate  sterility  they  settled 
themsehreiL  upon  whatever  principle^  and  aa 
they  have  upom  that  time  had  the  happmess  of  a 
government  by  which  no  interest  has  been  ne- 
glected, nor  any  part  of  their  subjects  overlook- 
ed, they  have,  by  continual  encouragement  and 
aasistance  from  France,  been  perpetually  en- 
larging their  bounds  and  increasing  their  num- 
ben. 

These  were  at  first,  like  other  nations  who 
invaded  America,  inclined  to  consider  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  natives  as  troubleaome  and  dan- 
gerous, and  are  chareed  with  having  deatroyed 
^[reat  numbere :  but  Uiey  are  now  grown  wiaer, 
if  not  honester,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
frighten  the  Indians  away,  they  invite  them  to 
intermarria^  and  cohabitation,  and  allure  them 
by  all  practicable  methods  to  become  the  sub- 
jects or  the  king  of  France. 

If  the  Spaniards,  when  thev  first  took  posaea- 
sion  of  the  newly-discovered  worid,  inatead  of 
destroying  the  inhabitants  by  thousanda,  had 
either  had  the  urbanity  or  the  policy  to  have 
conciliated  them  by  kind  treatment,  and  to  have 
united  them  gradually  to  their  own  people,  such 
an  accession  might  hare  been  made  to  the  power 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  would  have  made  fa«m 
fiir  the  greateat  monarch  that  ever  yet  ruled  in 
the  globe ;  but  the  opportunity  waa  lost  by  fool- 
ishness and  cruelty,  and  now  can  never  be  r^ 
covered. 

When  the  parliament  had  finally  prevailed 
over  our  king,  and  the  army  over  the  narlia- 
ment,  the  interest  of  the  two  commonwealths  of 
England  and  Holland  aoon  appeared  to  be  op 
posite,  and  a  new  government  declared  war 

r'inst  the  Dutch.  In  thia  contest  waa  exerted 
utmost  power  of  the  two  nationa,  and  the 
Dutch  were  finally  defeated,  yet  tiot  with  audi 
evidence  of  superiority  aa  left  ua  much  reason  to 
boaat  our  victory :  they  were  obliged  however 
to  solicit  peace,  which  waa  granted  them  on 
easy  conditions !  and  Cromwdl,  who  waa  now 
possesaed  of  the  aupreme  power,  waa  left  a) 
leisure  to  pursue  other  designs. 

The  European  powera  had  not  yet  ceaaed  to 
look  with  envy  on  the  Spaniah  acquiaitiona  in 
America,  and  therefore  Cromwell  thought,  that 
if  he  gained  any  part  of  these  celebrated  regiooa, 
he  should  exalt  nia  own  reputation,  and  enrich 
the  country.  He  therefore  quanelied  with  the 
Spaniarda  upon  some  auch  subject  of  oonteotkn 
as  he  that  ia  reaolved  upon  homity  may  always 
find,  and  sent  Penn  ana  Venablea  mto  the  weat- 
ern  seas.  They  fint  landed  in  Hiapanida, 
whence  they  were  driven  off  with  no  great  repu- 
tation to  fliemselves^  and  that  they  might  not 
return  without  having  done  something,  they 
afterwarda  invaded  Jamaica,  where  they  fom^ 
less  resisUnce,  and  obtained  that  Uland,  wlueh 
waa  afterwarda  eoBsigned  to  ue,  being  pfObaUr 
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OM  vndttsUnding  preside  orer  many 
^  and  remove  difficulties  by  quick  and  vio- 
Ifldt  expedients.  Where  no  man  thinks  himself 
wider  any  obligatkm  to  submit  to  another,  and 
insCead  of  oo-operating  in  one  great  schema^ 
aftry  one  hastens  through  by-paths  to  private 
jpnai,  no  great  change  can  suddonly  be  made ; 
■or  is  superior  knowledge  of  much  effect,  where 
ovmy  man  resolves  to  use  his  own  eyes  and  his 
own  judgment,  and  every  one  applauds  liis 
own  dexterity  and  diligence,  in  proportion  as  he 
becomes  rich  sooner  tmm  his  neighbour. 

Colonies  are  always  the  effects  and  causes  of 
OBvigation.  They  who  visit  maivy  countries, 
find  some  in  which  pleasure,  profit,  or  safety 
iarite  them  to  settle;  and  these  settlements, 
when  they  are  once  made,  must  keep  a  perpetual 
eomspoiMence  with  the  original  country  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  protection  in  danger,  and  supplies  in 
naeeasity.  So  that  a  country  once  discovered 
•ad  planted,  must  always  find  employment  for 
riiippmg,  more  certainly  than  any  foreign  com- 
■nree^  which  depending  on  casualties,  mav  be 
■ometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  and  which 
other  natkms  may  contract  or  suppress.  A 
trade  to  colonies  can  never  bo  much  impaired, 
being,  in  reality,  only  an  intercourse  between 
diatant  provinces  of  the  same  empire,  from  which 
intruders  are  easily  excluded ;  likewise  the  in- 
terest and  auction  of  the  correspondent  parties, 
however  distant,  is  the  same. 

On  this  reason  all  nations,  whose  power  has 
been  exerted  on  the  ocean,  have  fixed  colonies 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world ;  and  while  those 
eolooies  subsisted,  navigation,  if  it  did  not  in- 
Ofoaae,  was  always  preserved  from  total  decay. 
With  this  policy  the  French  were  well  acquaint- 
od,  and  therefore  improved  and  au^ented  the 
■eUkments  in  America,  and  other  regions,  in 
proportion  as  they  advanced  their  schemes  of 
OBval  greatness. 

The  exact  time  in  which  they  made  their  ao- 
qpisitions  in  America,  or  other  quurtors  of  the 
jk>be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  collect  It  is  suffi- 
^ont  to  observe,  that  their  trade  and  their  colo- 
nies increased  together:  and,  if  their  naval  ar- 
maments were  carried  on^  as  they  really  were,  in 
spreater  proportion  to  their  commerce  than  can 
Ee  praetised  in  other  countries,  it  must  be  attri- 
bmed  to  the  martial  disposition  at  that  time  pre- 
▼niling  in  the  nation,  to  the  frequent  wars  which 
Lrfrais  the  Fourteenth  made  upon  his  neigh- 
boors,  and  to  the  extensive  commerce  of  the 
English  and  Dutch,  which  afforded  so  much 
jrimder  to  pri\'ateer8,  that  war  was  more  lucra- 
livo  than  traffic 

Thus  the  naval  power  of  France  continued  to 
iaooase  durin^r  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
wbo^  between  his  f!)ndnes8  of  case  and  pleasure, 
Um  straggles  of  faction  which  ho  could  not  sup- 
Mf  and  his  inclination  to  the  friendship  of 
jlute  monarchy,  had  not  much  power  or  de- 

>  to  repress  it.  And  of  James  tne  Second,  it 
eonld  not  be  expected  tliat  he  should  act  against 
Us  nmghbours  with  ^cat  vigour,  having  the 
whole  body  of  his  subiects  to  oppose.  He  was 
not  n;norant  of  the  real  interest  of  his  country  : 
ho  desired  its  power  and  its  happiness,  ana 
thought  rightly,  that  there  is  no  happiness  with- 
oat  relicion ;  but  he  thouglit  very  erroneously  and 
ooMrdfy,  that  there  is  no  religion  without  popery. 


When  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  had 
impelled  the  subjects  of  James  to  drive  him  from 
the  throne,  there  came  a  time  in  ¥^ch  the  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  interest,  of  the  government, 
acted  against  the  French,  and  in  which  it  may 
perfaajps  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  de- 
sire or  humbling  France  was  not  stronger  than 
that  of  exalting  Eln^and:  of  this,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  since,  though  the 
intention  may  be  different,  the  event  will  be  the 
same.  All  mouths  were  now  open  to  declare 
what  every  eye  had  observed  before,  that  the 
arms  of  France  were  become  dangerous  to 
Europe ;  and  that,  if  her  encroachmenu  were 
sufiered  a  little  longer,  resistance  would  be  too 
late. 

It  was  now  determined  to  re-assert  the  empire 
of  the  sea ;  but  it  was  more  easily  determined 
than  performed:  the  French  made  a  vigorooa 
defence  against  the  united  power  of  England 
and  HolUmd,  and  were  sometimes  masters  of  the 
ocean,  though  the  two  maritime  powers  were 
united  against  them.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  defeated  at  La  Hogue;  a  great  part  of 
their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  carry  on  the  war  only  with  their  privateers^ 
from  whom  there  was  sufiered  much  petty  mis- 
chief, thou^  there  was  no  danger  of  conquest  or 
invasion.  They  distressed  our  merchants,  and 
obliged  us  to  the  continual  expense  of  convoya 
and  fleets  of  observation ;  and  by  skulking  m 
little  coves  and  shallow  waters,  escaped  our 
pursuit 

In  this  reiffn  began  our  eonfederacy  with  the 
Dutch,  which  mutual  interest  has  now  improved 
into  a  friendship,  conceived  by  some  to  be  inse- 
parable ;  and  from  that  time  the  States  began  to 
bo  termed,  in  the  style  of  politicians,  our  fiutk^ 
ful  friends,  the  allies  which  nature  has  given  oa, 
our  Protestant  confederates,  and  by  many  other 
names  of  national  endearment.  We  have,  it  ii 
true,  the  same  interest,  as  opposed  to  Franoe^ 
and  some  resemblance  of  religion,  as  opposed  to 
popery ;  but  we  have  such  a  rivalry,  m  reapeet 
of  commerce,  as  will  always  keep  us  fWmi  venr 
dose  adherence  to  each  other.  No  meroantiM 
man,  or  mercantile  nation,  has  any  friendship 
but  for  money,  and  alliance  between  them  wiR 
last  no  long|er  than  their  common  safety  or  com 
mon  profit  is  endangered ;  no  longer  tnan  ther 
have  an  enemy,  who  threatens  to  take  from  each 
more  than  either  can  steal  from  the  other. 

We  were  both  sufficiently  interested  in  re- 
pressing the  ambition,  and  obstructing  the  oom- 
merce  of  France ;  and  therefore  we  concurred 
with  as  much  fidelity  and  as  regular  co-opera- 
tion OS  is  commonly  found.  The  Dutch  were  in 
immediate  denser,  the  armies  of  their  enemiee 
hovered  over  their  country,  and  therefixe  they 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  for  a  time  their  krre  of 
money,  and  their  narrow  projects  of  prlvato 
profit,  and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not  wilflngly 
at  any  time  believe  necessary,  to  sacrifice  a  fStit 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

A  pfULce  was  at  length  made,  and  the  Frendi, 
with  their  usual  vigour  and  industry,  rebuilt 
their  fleets,  restored  their  commerce,  and  became 
in  a  very  few  years  able  to  contest  again  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  Their  ships  were  well 
built,  and  always  verjr  numerously  manned; 
their  commanders,  having  no  hopes  but  from 
their  bravery  or  their  fortune,  were  resolute,  and 
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iiMrpert,  and  which  neither  the  Enelish  nor 
Spaniards  will  contest ;  but  of  this  cold  region 
they  hare  enough  already,  and  their  resolution 
was  to  f^t  a  better  country.  This  was  not  to 
be  had  but  by  settling  to  the  west  of  our  plan- 
tations, on  eround  which  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  bcK>ng  to  us. 

Hither,  therefore,  they  resolred  to  remove, 
and  to  fix,  at  their  own  discretion,  the  western 
border  of  our  colonies,  which  was  heretofore  con- 
sidered as  anlimited.  Thus  by  forming  a  line 
of  forts,  in  some  measure  parallel  to  thie  coast, 
they  inclose  us  between  their  garrisons  and  the 
aea,  and  not  only  hinder  our  extension  wcstp 
ward,  but,  whenever  they  have  a  sufficient  navy 
in  the  sea,  can  harass  us  on  each  side,  as  they 
can  invade  us  at  pleasure  from  one  or  other  of 
their  forts. 

This  design  was  not  periiaps  discovered  as 
■oon  as  it  was  formed,  and  was  certainly  not  op- 
posed as  soon  as  it  was  discovered ;  we  foolishly 
Doped,  that  their  encroachments  would  stop,  that 
they  would  be  prevailed  on  by  treaty  and  re- 
monstrance, to  give  up  what  they  had  taken,  or 
to  put  limiu  to  themselves.  We  suffered  them 
to  establish  one  settlement  after  another,  to  pass 
boundary  after  boundary,  and  add  fort  to  fort, 
till  at  last  they  grew  strong  enough  to  avow 
their  designs,  and  defy  us  to  obstruct  them. 

By  these  provocations  long  continued,  we  arc 
at  len|;th  forced  into  a  war,  in  which  we  have 
had  hitherto  very  ill  fortune.  Our  troops  under 
Braddock  were  dishonourably  defeated ;  our 
fleets  have  yet  done  nothing  more  than  taken  a 
few  merchant-ships,  and  ^ve  distressed  some 
private  families,  but  have  verv  little  weakened 
the  power  of  Franco.  The  oetention  of  their 
■Mimen  makes  it  indeed  less  easy  for  them  to  fit 
out  their  navy ;  but  this  deficiency  will  be  easily 
•applied  by  the  alacrity  of  the  nation,  which  is 
alwa^'s  eager  for  war. 

It  18  unpleasing  to  represent  our  affidrs  to  our 
own  disadvantage :  yet  it  u  necessary  to  show 
the  evils  which  we  desire  to  be  removed ;  and, 
therefore,  some  account  mav  very  properly  be 
given  of  the  measures  whicn  have  given  them 
their  present  superiority. 

They  are  said  to  be  supplied  from  France  with  I 
better  pernors  than  our  .colonies  have  the  fate 
to  obtam  from  England.  A  French  governor  is 
seldom  chosen  for  any  other  reason  tram  bi«  qua- 
lifications for  his  trust.  To  be  a  bankrupt  at 
home,  or  to  be  so  infiummsly  vicioas  that  he  can- 
not be  deocntly  protected  in  his  own  country, 
•eklom  recommends  any  man  to  the  government 
flf  a  French  colony.  Their  officers  are  com- 
Bonly  skilful  eithw-  m  war  or  commerce,  and  arc 
taught  to  have  no  expectation  of  honour  or  pre- 
ibrment,  but  from  the  justice  and  vigour  of  their 
«iiniJni5iration. 

Thehr  great  seoority  is  the  friendship  of  the 
natives,  and  to  this  advantage  they  have  cer- 
tainly an  indubitable  right ;  because  it  is  the 
«OBBequcnce  of  their  virtue.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
tmacine,  that  the  friendship  of  nations,  whether 
oiviTor  barbarous,  con  be  gained  and  kept  but 
by  kind  treatment ;  and  surely  they  who  in- 
trude, uncalled,  upon  the  country  of  a  distant 
peo])le,  ought  to  consider  the  natives  a^  worthy 
of  common  kindness,  and  content  tiiemselves  to 
rob  without  insulting  them.  The  French,  as  haa 
been  nlmady  observed,  admit  the  Indians,  by  in- 
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termaniage,  to  an  equality  with  tlicmsoives; 
and  those  nations,  with  which  tlicy  have  no  suoh 
near  intercourse,  they  gain  over  to  their  inte- 
rest by  honesty  in  their  dealings.  Our  factors 
and  traders,  having  no  other  purpose  in  view 
than  immediate  profit,  use  nil  the  arts  of  an 
European  counting-house,  to  defraud  the  simpU 
hunter  of  his  furs. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  our  present 
weakness ;  our  planters  are  always  quarrelling 
with  their  governor,  whom  they  consider  as  less 
to  be  trusted  than  tlie  French  ;  and  our  traders 
hourly  alienate  the  Indians  by  their  tricks  and 
oppressions,  and  we  continue  every  day  to  show 
by  now  proof:>,  that  no  people  can  be  great  who 
have  censed  to  be  virtuous. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TREATY 
Between  his  Britannic  Majealj  and  Imperial  Ma^Utf  of 
ali  the  Ruseiaa,  ai^ed  at  Moscow,  Dec.  11,  1742;  the 
Treaty  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Laad- 
grare  of  Hosse  Casscl,  signed  June  18, 1755  j  and  the 
Treaty  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  her  Isaperial 
Majesty  of  ali  the  Russian,  signed  at  St  Feteraburgh, 
SepL  lU-30,  175j. 

FEOU  TUE  LITERA&T  MAGAZINE  FOR  JULY,  1756. 

Theme  are  the  treaties  which  for  many  months 
filled  the  senate  with  debates,  and  the  kingdom 
with  clamours  ;  which  were  representcMd  on  one 
part  as  instances  of  the  most  profound  policy 
and  the  most  active  care  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  on  the  other  as  acts  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible fully  and  most  flagrant  corruption,  as  viola- 
tions of  the  great  trust  of  government,  by  which 
the  wealth  of  Britain  is  sacrificed  to  private 
views,  and  to  a  particular  province. 

What  honours  our  ministers  and  ne^tiators 
may  expect  to  l>c  paki  to  their  wisdom^  it  is  hard 
to  actcmiinc,  for  the  demands  of  vanity  are  not 
easily  estimated.  They  should  consider,  before 
tiiey  call  too  lotitUy  for  eneomiums,  that  thsy 
live  in  an  a{^  when  the  power  of  gold  is  no  km* 
ecr  a  secret,  and  in  which  no  man  finds  mudi 
difficulty  in  making  a  bargain  with  money  in  his 
kand.  To  hire  troops  is  very  easy  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  their  price.  It  appears  there- 
fore, that  whatever  has  oeen  done,  was  done  by 
means  whkh  every  man  knows  how  to  use,  if 
fortune  is  kind  cnouj;i:h  to  put  them  in  his  pow«r. 
To  arm  the  nationsof  the  north  in  the  cause  ef 
Britain,  to  bring  down  hosts  against  Fraaee 
from  the  polar  circle,  has  indeed  a  sound  of  ouif- 
nifiocnce,  which  might  induce  a  mind  unae- 
quainted  with  public  affairs  to  imagine,  that  womt 
effort  of  policy  more  than  human  had  been  ea- 
erted,  by  which  distant  nations  were  armed  m 
our  defimce,  and  the  influence  of  Britain  was  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  world.  Bat 
when  this  striking  phenomenon  of  negotiation  is 
more  nearly  inspected,  it  appears  a  bargeiii 
merely  mercantile  of  one  power  that  wanted 
troops  more  than  money,  widii  another  that 
wanted  money,  and  was  burdened  with  troops ; 
between  whom  their  mutual  wants  inade  an 
easy  contract,  and  who  have  no  other  friendship 
for  each  other,  than  reciprocal  convenience  hs^ 
pens  to  produce. 
We  slnU  thcieibie  Isave  the  pmtses  of  o« 
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likely  to  fight  bravely,  or  at  least  to  fight 

obstinately,  ^Tho  fight  for  their  own  houses  and 
farms,  for  ihcir  own  %vives  and  children. 

A  hill  was  therefore  oflfered  for  the  prevention 
of  any  future  dan^r  or  invasion,  or  necessity  of 
mercenary  forces,  by  ro-establishiiie  and  improv- 
ing the  militia.  It  was  passed  by  tnc  Commons, 
but  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Tliat  this  bill,  the 
first  essay  of  political  consideration  as  a  subject 
long  forgotten,  should  be  liable  to  objection,  can- 
not bo  strange ;  but  surely  justice,  policy,  com- 
mon reason,  require  that  we  should  be  trusted  with 
our  own  defence,  and  be  kept  no  longer  in  buch 
a  helpless  suite  as  at  once  to  dread  our  enemies 
and  confederates. 

By  the  bill,  such  as  it  was  formed,  sixty  thou- 
sand  men  would  always  be  in  arms.  We  Iiavc 
shown*  how  they  may  be  upon  any  exigence 
easily  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  j 
and  I  believe  neither  our  friends  nor  enemies 
will  think  it  proper  to  insult  our  coasts,  when 
they  expect  to  find  upon  them  a  hundred  and  fif)y 
thousand  Englishmen  with  swords  in  their  hands. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS OF  THE  COMMITTEE  AP- 
POINTED TO  MANAGE  THE  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BEGUN  AT  LONDON, 
DEC.  13,  1758,  FOR  CLOTHING 
FRENCH  PRISONERS  OP  WAR. 

The  Committee  intrusted  with  the  money 
contributed  to  Uie  relief  of  the  subjects  of  France, 
row  prisoners  in  tlie  British  donimions,  here  lay 
before  the  public  an  exact  account  of  all  the  sums 
received  and  expended,  that  the  donors  may 
judge  how  properly  their  benefactions  have  been 
apmiod. 

Cliarily  would  lose  its  name,  were  it  influenced 
by  *>  mean  a  motive  as  human  praise;  it  is 
ihereforc  not  intended  to  celebrate  by  any  parti- 
ticular  memorial,  the  liberality  of  single  persons, 
Or  distinct  societies;  it  is  sufficient  that  their 
works  pmise  them. 

Yet  ne  who  is  far  from  seeking  honour,  may 
▼cry  justly  obviate  censure.  If  a  good  example 
has  been  set,  it  may  lose  its  influence  by  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and  to  free  charity  from  reproach,  is 
Itself  a  cbantablo  action. 

Against  the  relief  of  the  French  only  one  argu- 
ment has  been  brought :  but  that  one  is  so  popular 
aad  specious,  that  if  it  were  to  remain  unexa- 
mined, it  would  by  many  be  thought  irrefragable. 
It  has  been  urged,  that  chanty,  like  other  virtues, 
nay  be  improperly  and  unseasonably  exerted ; 
0iat  while  we  are  relieving  Frenchmen,  there  re- 
main many  Englishmen  unrelieved  :  Uiat  while 
we  lavish  pity  on  our  enemies,  we  forget  the 
mbery  of  our  friends. 

Grant  this  argument  all  it  can  prove,  and  what 
\  the  conclusion  ?--That  to  relieve  the  French  is 

rood  action,  but  that  a  better  may  be  conceived. 

bis  is  all  the  result,  and  this  aH  is  very  little. 
To  do  the  l)est  can  seldom  be  the  lot  of  man ;  it 
ii  suflicient  if,  when  oppirtunitics  are  presented, 
he  is  ready  to  d  >  gooo.  How  little  virtue  could 
be  praclisfd,  if  beneficence  were  to  wait  always 
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for  tho  most  proper  objects,  and  (he  noblest  ocpv- 
sions :  occlusions  tl^it  ujay  never  happen,  and 
ohjectR  (liat  miy  never  I>o  fi)und. 

It  is  fur  from  certain,  tliat  a  uinglc  Englishman 
will  sufli?r  by  the  charity  of  the  French.  New 
scenes  of  miHcry  make  now  impressions;  and 
much  of  the  cliarity  which  produced  these  do- 
nations, may  Ik;  supposed  to  have  been  generat- 
ed by  a  species  of  culamity  never  known  among 
us  lurforc.  Some  imagine  that  the  laws  have 
provided  all  nccessarv  relief  in  common  cases, 
and  remit  the  poor  to  the  care  of  the  public ;  some 
have  been  deceived  by  tictitiuus  misery,  and  are 
afraid  of  encouraging  imposture ;  many  have  ob- 
served want  to  be  the  eflect  of  vice,  and  coni^ider 
casual  almsgivtTS  as  patrons  of  idleness.  But 
all  these  difliculties  vanish  in  the  present  case : 
we  know  that  for  the  Prisoners  of  War  there  is 
no  legal  provision ;  we  see  their  distress,  and  are 
certain  of  it^  cause ;  we  know  that  they  are  poor 
and  naked,  and  pooi  and  naked  witliout  a  crime. 

But  it  is  not  necessar}*  to  make  any  conces- 
sions. The  opponents  of  tliis  charity  must  allow 
it  to  be  good,  and  will  not  easily  prove  it  net  to 
be  the  best  That  charity  is  best  of  wliich  the 
consequences  are  moFt  extensive :  the  relief  of 
enemies  has  a  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  fra- 
ternal afiection :  to  soften  tlie  acrimony  of  adverse 
nations,  and  dispose  them  to  peace  and  amity  : 
in  the  mean  time,  it  alleviates  captivity,  and 
takes  away  sjomethini;  from  the  miseries  of  war. 
The  rage  of  war,  however  mitigated,  will  always 
fill  llie  world  witii  calamity  and  horror;  let  it  not 
then  be  unnecessarily  extended ;  let  animosity 
and  hostility  cease  together;  and  no  man  be 
longer  deeineil  an  enemy,  than  while  his  sword 
is  drawn  against  us. 

The  effects  of  these  contributions  may,  per- 
haps, reach  still  further.  Truth  is  best  support- 
ed by  virtue';  m'c  may  hope  from  those  who  feel 
or  who  see  our  charity,  that  they  shall  no  longer 
detest  as  heresy  that  religion  which  makes  its 
professors  the  followers  oi  Him,  who  has  com- 
manded us  to  *'do  good  to  them  that  hate  us." 


ON  THE  BRAVERY  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH COMMON  SOLDIERS. 

Bt  those  who  have  compared  the  military  ge 
niusofthe  English  with  that  of  the  French  na- 
tion, it  is  remarked,  that  the  French  qfflcer»  will 
(dtoaya  lead,  if  the  soldiers  will  foUmo  :  and  that 
the  English  soldiers  tcill  always  follmo,  if  their  qf- 
fleers  will  lead. 

In  all  pointed  sentences,  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy must  be  sacrificed  to  conciseness :  and,  in 
this  comparison,  our  officers  seem  to  lose  what 
our  soldiers  gain.  I  know  not  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  English  officers  are  less  willing 
than  the  French  to  lead  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  uni- 
versally allowed,  that  tho  English  soldiers  aro 
more  willing  to  follow.  Our  nation  may  boast, 
beyond  any  other  people  in  the  world,  of  a  kind 
of  epidemic  bravery,  diffused  equally  through  all 
its  ranks.  We  can  show  a  peasantry  of  heroes, 
and  fill  our  armies  witli  clowns,  whose  courage 
may  vie  with  that  of  their  ireneral. 

There  may  be  some  plcaf»»rc  in  tracing  tlio 
reuses  of  this  plebeian  magnanimity.  The  qua- 
lities which  commonly  make  an  army  formidable, 
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•Ad  Aifaibitcd  in  print  as  remonstrances  to  tho 
people.  It  in:iy  tlicroforc  nut  be  improper  to  lay 
ocfort*  the  PuMir  the  n^il-ctioii.s  ot  a  man  who 
cannot  (Uvoiir  Uic  opposition,  for  he  thinks  it 
wicked,  and  cannot  fear  it,  tor  ho  thinks  it  weak. 

The  grievance  which  \m»  produced  all  thin 
tcmpcBt  of  outrajTC,  the  oppression  in  wliich  all 
other  oppressions  are  included,  tlie  invasion 
which  hull  led  us  no  property,  the  alarm  that  suf- 
fen  no  patriot  to  sioep  in  quirt,  in  comprised  in 
a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  are  deprive- 1  of  a  Bri- 
tonS  birthright,  rcpn-sontation  in  parliament 

Thi^y  hav!',  indeed,  roceiv»vl  the  usual  writ  of 
elo:*Uon,  but  tliat  writ,  alas!  was  malicious 
inurkcry  ;  tli?y  were  insulted  with  the  form,  but 
deniod  t)i«)  reality,  for  there  was  one  man  except- 
ed from  tb'jir  choice. 

S'on  tie  vij  neyuc  eoidc^  nee  veneno, 
Scd  l^a  est  m:hi  de  tribua  eapiltig. 

rbo  character  of  tho  man  thus  fatally  ex- 
cepted, I  have  no  purpose  to  delineate.  Lam- 
poon itself  would  (li^diiin  to  speak  ill  of  him  of 
whom  no  man  sptraks  well.  It  is  sufficient  that 
he  is  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  con- 
fined in  jail,  as  being  legally  convicted  of  sedition 
«nd  impiety. 

That  this  man  cannot  be  appointed  one  of  the 
guardian  counsellors  of  the  church  and  state,  is 
a  isfrievancc  n;H  to  l>e  endured.  Every  lover  of 
lilMrty  stands  dou>)tful  of  the  f  itc  of  posterity, 
because  the  chief  county  in  England  cannot 
take  its  representative  from  a  jail. 

Whence  Middlesex  shoidd  obtain  the  right  of 
being  denominated  the  chief  county,  cannot 
easily  be  discovered ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  county 
XT  here  the  chief  city  happens  to  stands,  but  how 
thuA  dty  treated  ihe  Tivourite  of  Middlesex,  is 
•ot  yet  f  )rgottcn.  The  county,  as  distinguished 
^m  the  city,  has  no  claim  to  particular  consi- 
deration. 

That  a  man  was  in  jail  for  sedition  and  im- 
jiioty,  would,  I  believe,  have  been  within  memo- 
ry a  suffi^'icnt  Tvw^on  why  he  should  not  come 
out  of  jail  a  lofijislator.  This  reason,  notwith- 
standing the  mutability  of  fashion,  happens  still 
lO  operate  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
DoUons,  however  strange,  may  bo  justified  by  a 
common  observation,  thit  few  are  mended  by 
imprisonment,  and  that  he  whose  crimes  have 
made  confinement  necessary,  seldom  makes  any 
Other  use  of  his  enlargenient  than  to  do  with 
^prater  cunning  wl\:it  he  did  beP>re  with  less. 

But  the  people  hive  been  told  with  great  con- 
fidence that  tnc  House  cannot  control  the  right 
pf  coostitutiii^  representatives :  that  he  who  can 
persuade  lawfid  electors  to  choose  him,  whatever 
pe  his  character,  is  lawfully  chosen,  and  has  a 
^aixn  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  from  which  no  hu- 
man autliority  can  depose  him. 

Here,  however,  the  patrons  of  opposition  are 
Ip  vonic  perplexity.  They  ,ire  forced  to  confess, 
that  by  atram  of  precedents  sufficient  to  establish 
a  custom  of  parliament,  the  Eiouse  of  Commons 
lliis  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members  ;  that  the 
^boie  h«8  power  over  individuals ;  and  that  this 
power  has  been  exercised  sometimes  in  imprison- 
inent,  and  often  in  expulsion. 

That  such  |)owf  r  snould  rcsidr'  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  some  cas<?s,  is  inevitably  necessary, 
flnceitid  required  by  every  |K>lity,  that  where 
diere  if  a  pouibility  of  offence,  there  shoidd  be  a 


possibility  of  punishment  A  member  of  the 
House  cm  not  be  cited  for  his  conduct  in  {larlia- 
meni  b».fore  any  otlicr  court ;  and  therefore  if  the 
house  cannot  punish  hhn,  he  may  attack  with  im- 
punity the  riglits  of  the  people,  and  the  title  ot 
the  king. 

Thi.i  exemption  from  the  authority  of  other 
courts,  was,  I  think,  first  established  in  favour  ot 
the  five  members  in  the  long  parliament  It  is 
not  to  l>c  considered  as  a  usurpation,  for  it  is  im- 
plied in  the  principles  of  y:ovenuuent  If  legisla- 
tive powers  are  not  co-ordinate,  they  cease  in  part 
to  be  legi<>lativc ;  and  if  tliey  be  co-ordinate,  they 
are  unaccountable ;  f  )r  to  whom  must  tliat  power 
account,  which  has  no  superior? 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  indeed,  dissoluble 
by  tlic  king,  as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very 
cfamorously  told ;  but  wliile  it  subsists  it  is  co- 
ordinate with  tlic  oUicr  powers,  and  this  co-ordi- 
nati  )n  ceas(  s  only  when  the  House  by  dissolu- 
tion ceases  to  subsist 

As  the  particular  representatives  of  the  people 
are  in  their  public  character  above  the  control  of 
the  courts  of  law,  they  must  in:  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  ;  and  as  the  House^  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority,  can  be  neither  direct- 
ed nor  restrained,  its  own  resolutions  must  be  ita 
laws,  at  least,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  dcdsion 
of  the  whole  legislature. 

This  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written 
law  or  positive  compact,  but  by  the  resistless 
power  of  political  necessity,  the^  have  exercised, 
probably  from  their  first  institution,  but  certainly, 
as  their  records  informs  us,  from  the  23d  of 
Elizabeth,  when  they  expelled  a  member  for  de- 
routing  fmm  their  privileges. 

It  miy  perhaps  oe  doubted,  whether  it  waa 
originally  riccessary,  that  this  right  of  control  and 
punishment  should  extend  beyond  offences  in  the 
exercise  of  parliamentary  duty,  since  all  other 
crimes  are  cognizable  by  other  courts.  But  they 
who  are  the  only  judges  of  their  own  riffhts,  have 
exerted  the  power  or  expulsion  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  when  wickedness  arrived  at  a  certain 
miioTiitude,  have  considered  an  offence  against 
society  as  an  offence  against  the  House. 

They  h:ivc  therefore  divested  notorious  delin- 
quents of  their  legislative  character,  and  deliver- 
ed them  up  to  shame  or  punishment,  naked  and 
unprotected,  that  they  might  not  contaminate  the 
diffnity  of  parliament 

It  is  allowed  that  a  man  attainted  of  felony 
cannot  sit  in  parliament,  and  the  Commons  pro- 
bably jmlged,  that  not  being  bound  to  the  forme 
of  law,  tliey  might  treat  those  as  felons,  whose 
crimes  were,  in  their  opinion,  equivalent  to  felo» 
ny:  and  that  as  a  known  felon  could  not  be 
chosen,  a  man  so  Uke  a  felon,  that  ho  could  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  ouglii  to  be  expelled. 

The  first  laws  had  no  law  to  enforce  them,  the 
first  authority  was  constituted  by  itself.  The 
power  exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  of 
this  kind,  a  power  rooted  in  the  principles  of 
government,  and  branclied  out  by  occasional 
practice;  a  power  which  necessity  made  just, 
and  precedents  have  made  legal 

It  will  occur  that  authority  thus  uncontrolla- 
ble, may,  in  times  of  heat  and  contest,  be  oppres- 
sively and  injuriously  exerted,  and  thai  he  who 
suffers  injustice  is  without  redress,  however  in* 
nocent,  hjwevcr  miserable. 

The  position  is  true,  but  the  argument  is  use 
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Tbe  vote  of  tho  House  of  Commona  has  thero-  , 
ibre  only  so  far  the  Torco  of  a  law,  as  that  force 
ii  necessary  to  proserve  tliu  veto  from  losiiij|r  its 
efficacy  ;  it  must  bc^in  hy  opera  tin;;  upon  thoni- 
•elYes,  and  extend  its  inlhiciico  to  otfien^,  only 
br  conBcqurnccfl  arising;  from  the  Hrat  intention. 
He  that  starts  aanic  on  his  own  manor,  nu&y  pur- 
mie  it  into  another. 

They  can  properly  make  laws  only  for  them- 
mIycs  :  a  member,  while  ho  kerns  his  seat,  is 
■abject  to  these  laws  ;  but  when  lie  is  expelled, 
the  jurisdiction  ceases,  for  he  is  now  no  longer 
withm  their  dominion. 

The  disability,  which  a  vote  can  superinduce 
to  expulsion,  is  no  more  than  was  included  in 
expulsion  itself;  it  is  only  a  declaration  of  the 
Commons,  that  they  will  pennit  no  lon^>r  him 
whom  they  thus  censure  to  sit  with  them  in  par- 
liament ;  a  declaration  made  by  that  rij^ht  wnich 
they  necessarily  po<4sess,  of  rc^ulatincr  their  own 
House,  and  of  mflicting  punislmient  on  their 
own  delinquents. 

They  have  tliercfore  no  other  way  to  enforce 
the  sentence  of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering 
to  It.  They  cannot  otherwise  punish  tho  can- 
didate BO  disqualified  for  oflcrina;  himself,  nor  the 
electors  for  accepting  him.  But  if  ho  has  any 
competitor,  that  competitor  must  prevail,  and 
if  he  has  none,  his  election  will  be  void ;  for  tho 
right  of  the  House  to  reject,  annihilates  with 
r^ard  to  tho  man  so  rejected  the  right  of  elect- 
ing. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  tho  power  of  the  House 
terminates  with  their  session ;  since  a  prisoner 
committed  by  the  Spcakcr^s  warrant  cannot  bo 
detained  dunng  the  recess.  That  power  indeed 
ceases  with  the  session,  which  must  operate  by 
the  agency  of  others,  because,  when  they  do  not 
nt,  they  can  employ  no  agent,  having  no  longer 
any  legal  existence  ;  but  that  which  is  exercised 
€Mi  themselves  revives  at  their  meeting,  when  the 
subject  of  that  power  still  subsists.  They  can  in 
the  next  session  refuse  to  readmit  hiin,  whom 
in  the  former  session  they  expelled. 

That  expulsion  inferretl  exclusion  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  must  be,  1  think,  easily  admitted. 
The  expulsion,  and  the  writ  issued  for  a  new 
election,  were  in  the  same  session,  and  uince  the 
House  is  by  the  rule  of  parliament  bound  for  the 
session  by  a  vote  once  passed,  the  expelled  mem- 
ber cannot  be  admittetl.  Ho  that  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, cannot  be  elected  j  and  tho  votes  given 
to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the  high- 
est number  for  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a 


mmionty. 
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To  these  conclusions,  as  to  most  moral,  and 
to  all  political  positions,  many  ol>jc'ction<;  may  be 
nsde.  The  perpetual  subject  of  political  dis- 
qaisitton  ia  not  absolute,  but  comparative  good. 
Of  two  syHtcms  of  government,  or  two  laws  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject,  neither  will  ever  be 
such  as  theoretical  nicety  would  desire,  and 
therefore  neither  can  easily  force  its  way  against 
preiudicc  and  obstinacy ;  eat:h  will  have  its  cx- 
ceirences  and  defects,  and  every  man,  with  a 
little  help  from  pride,  may  tliink  his  own  the 
best. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  ex- 
pulsion is  only  a  dismission  of  llic  r«pre!?cnta- 
tivc  to  his  con<«titii'jnts,  with  suih  a  testimony 
egain»t  him  as  his  sentence  may  comprise  ;  and 
tCil  if  his  constituents,  ootwitlistanding  the  cen- 


sure of  the  House,  thinking  his  case  hard,  his 
fault  trifling,  or  his  excelli-nre  such  as  overba 
lance  it,  should  again  choose  him  as  still  v  cirthy 
of  their  trust,  tho  J  louse  cannot  re1\isc  him,  tor 
his  punishment  has  purged  his  fault,  and  tlio 
right  of  electors  must  not  be  violated. 

This  is  plausible,  but  not  cogent  It  is  a 
scheme  of  representation,  which  would  make  a 
specious  appearance  in  a  {>oUtical  rotii^ncc,  but 
cannot  be  brought  into  practice  amo:*,i  us,  who 
sec  every  day  the  towermg  head  of  speculation 
bow  down  unwiUingly  to  grovelUng  experience. 

Governments  formed  by  chance,  and  gradually 
improved  by  such  cxpwlients  as  the  succcssi^o 
discovery  of  their  delects  happened  to  suggest, 
arc  never  to  be  tried  by  a  regular  theory.  'Vht-y 
are  fabrics  of  dissimilar  materials  raised  by 
difiercnt  architects  upon  different  plans.  Wc 
must  be  content  witli  them  as  they  are  ;  siiould 
we  attempt  to  mend  their  disproportions,  wc 
might  easily  demolish,  and  ditficultly  rebuild 
them. 

Laws  are  now  made,  and  customs  are  esta- 
blished ;  those  are  our  rules,  and  by  thcui  wo 
must  be  guided. 

It  is  incontrovcrtibly  certain,  that  the  Com- 
mons never  intended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty 
of  returning  them  an  expelled  member,  for  Ihcy^ 
always  require  one  to  bo  chosen  in  Uio  room  of 
him  that  is  expelled,  and  I  see  not  with  what 
propriety  a  man  can  be  rechosen  in  his  own  room. 

Lxpulsion,  if  this  were  its  whole  etiect,  niifrht 
very  often  be  desirable.  Sedition,  or  ob8<;enlty, 
might  bo  no  greater  crimes  in  the  opinion  of 
other  electors,  than  in  that  of  tho  freeholders  of 
Middlesex  ;  and  many  a  wretch,  whom  his  col- 
leagues should  expel,  might  come  back  pcr^ts 
cuted  into  fame,  and  provoke  with  harder  fiont 
a  second  expulsion. 

Many  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
can  hardly  be  said  to  liavc  been  chosen  at  all. 
Some  by  inheriting  a  borough,  inherit  e  pert  j 
and  some  sit  by  the  favour  of  others,  v/hom  pcr^ 
haps  they  may  gratify  by  the  act  which  pro- 
voked the  expulnion.  Some  arc  safe  by  treir 
popularity,  and  some  by  their  alliances.  None 
would  dread  expulsion,  if  this  doctrine  «  ere  r^ 
ceived,  but  those  who  bought  their  clect:oafl, 
and  who  would  bo  obliged  to  buy  them  again  »t 
a  higher  price. 

But  as  uncertainties  are  to  be  determined  by 
things  certain,  and  customs  to  bo  expidinrn, 
where  it  is  possible,  by  written  law,  the  patriots 
have  triumphed  witli  a  quotation  from  an  act  of 
the  4th  and  5th  of  Anne,  which  permits  tho^ 
to  bo  rechosenL:  whose  seats  arc  vacated  by  the 
accontanco  of  a  place  of  profit.  This  they 
wisely  consider  as  an  expulsion,  and  from  the 
pennission,  in  this  case,  of  a  re-election,  infer 
that  every  other  expulsion  leaves  tlie  dehniuont 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  This  is  tbs 
paragraph. 

"If  any  person,  hemg  chosen  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  accept  of  any  office 
from  the  crown,  during  such  time  aa  he  $hall  con- 
linue  a  member^  his  election  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be,  void,  and  a  new  writ 
shall  issue  for  a  new  election,  as  if  such  peiwon 
so  accepting  was  naturally  dearl.  ^''everthelett, 
tuck  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  again  elected, 
as  if  his  place  had  not  become  void  as  aibr^ 
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North  are  now  contriving  to  ezpel  all  the  Eng- 
lish. We  may  then  curse  the  nonr  in  which  it 
was  detennined,  that  expulsion  and  exclusion 
are  the  same.  For  who  can  ffucss  what  may  be 
done  when  the  Scots  have  the  whole  House  to 
themselves  7 

Thus,  agreeable  to  custom  and  reason,  not- 
withstanding all  objections,  real  or  imaginary ; 
thus  consistent  with  the  practice  of  former  times, 
and  thus  consec|uentiaI  to  the  original  principles 
of  government,  is  that  decision  by  which  so  much 
violence  of  discontent  has  been  excited,  which 
has  been  so  dolorously  bewailed,  and  so  out^ 
rmgeously  resented. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  seduced  to  put  too 
much  confidence  in  justice  or  in  truth  ;  they 
have  often  been  found  inactive  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  give  more  confidence  than  help  to 
their  friends  and  their  advocates.  It  may  per- 
haps be  prudent  to  make  one  momentary  con- 
cession to  falsehood,  by  supposing  the  vote  in 
Mr.  Lutterel's  favour  to  be  wrong. 

All  wrong  ou^ht  to  be  rectified.  If  Mr. 
Wilkes  is  deprived  of  a  lawful  seat,  both  he  and 
his  electors  nave  reason  to  complain :  but  it 
will  not  be  easily  found,  why,  among  the  innu- 
raerable  wrongs  of  which  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind are  hourfy  compUuninj:,  the  whole  care  of 
the  public  should  be  transferred  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
and  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  who  might  all 
ank  into  nonexistence,  without  any  other  effcit, 
than  that  there  would  be  room  made  for  a  now 
rabble,  and  a  new  retailer  of  sedition  and  ob- 
•cenity.  The  cause  of  our  country  would  sufibr 
little ;  the  rabble,  whencesoever  they  come,  will 
be  always  patriots,  and  always  supporters  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  House  of  Commons  decides  the  disputes 
arising  from  clectionB.  Was  it  ever  supposed, 
that  m  all  cases  their  decisions  were  right? 
Ererr  man  whose  lawful  election  is  defeated,  is 
equally  vrronged  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  con- 
stituents fed  their  disapnointmcnt  with  no  less 
anguish  than  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex. — 
These  decisions  have  oflen  been  apparently  pap 
tial|  and  sometimes^  tyrannically  oppressive.  A 
majority  has  been  given  to  a  favourite  candidate, 
by  expanding  votes  which  had  always  been  al- 
loweo,  and  which  therefore  had  the  authority  by 
which  all  votes  are  given,  that  of  custom  unin- 
tarrapted.  When  tl^  Commons  determine  who 
■hall  be  constituents,  they  may,  with  some  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  make  law^  because  those  de- 
tanunations  have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  quiet, 
been  adopted  by  succeeding  parliaments.  A 
vote,  therefore,  of  the  House,  when  it  operates 
■a  a  law,  is  to  individuals  a  law  only  temporary, 
bat  to  communities  perpetnaL 

Yet  though  all  this  has  been  done^  and  though 
•t  every  new  parliament  nmch  of  this  is  expected 
to  be  done  again,  it  has  never  produced  m  any 
fomer  time  such  an  atarmUig  crint.  We  have 
found  by  experience,  that  thon^  a  squire  has 
civen  ale  and  venison  in  vain,  and  a  borou^  has 
.  been  eompelled  to  see  its  dearest  interest  m  the 
bands  of  nim  whom  it  did  not  tmst,  yet  the 
gensnl  state  of  the  nation  has  continued  the 
eamau  The  sun  has  risen,  and  the  com  has 
grown,  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of  the  dan- 
ger of  property,  yet  he  that  ploughed  the  field 
conmonly  reaped  it,  and  he  that  built  a  house  I 
wms  master  of  the  door :  the  vexation  excited  by  I 
5S 


Injustice  siifTercd,  or  supposed  to  be  sulTcrotl,  by 
any  private  man,  or  .sinijle  community,  was  lo<Sl 
and  temporary,  it  neither  spread  farj  nor  lasted 
long. 

The  nation  looked  on  with  little  care,  because 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  danger.  The 
consofiucncc  of  small  irregularities  was  not  felt, 
and  we  had  not  ^ct  learned  to  be  terrified  by 
very  distant  enemies. 

But  c^iict  and  pocurity  are  now  at  an  end.— 
Our  vigilance  is  quickened,  and  our  comprchen 
sion  is  enlarged.  We  not  only  sec  events  in 
their  cause?,  but  l)eforc  their  causes;  we  hear 
the  thunder  while  the  skv  is  clear,  and  see  the 
mine  sprung  before  it  is  diip.  Political  v/isdom 
has,  by  the  force  of  English  genius,  been  im- 
proved at  last  not  only  to  political  intuition,  but 
to  political  prescience. 

uut  it  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  he  said,  that  as  we 
arc  pown  wise,  we  are  made  happy.  It  is  said 
of  tho.se  who  have  the  wonderful  power  called 
second  sight,  that  thev  seldom  see  any  thing  but 
e\'il :  political  scrond  sight  has  the  same  cncct ; 
we  hear  of  nothing  hut  of  an  alarming  crisis,  of 
violated  riglits,  and  expiring  liberties.  The 
morninff  rises  upon  new  wrongs,  and  the  dreamer 
pa!><4cs  tne  night  in  imaginary  shackles. 

The  sphere  of  anxiety  is  now  enlarged ;  he 
that  hitherto  cared  only  for  himself,  now  cares 
for  the  public ;  for  he  has  learned  that  the  hap- 
piness of  indi\iduals  is  comprised  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole,  and  that  his  country  ne%'er 
sulTers,  but  he  suffers  witli  it,  however  it  hap 
pens  that  he  feels  no  pain. 

Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemic  patriotism, 
the  tailor  slips  his  thimble,  the  draper  drops  his 
yard,  and  the  blacksmith  lays  down  his  ham- 
mer; they  meet  at  an  honest  alehouse,  consider 
the  state  of  the  nation,  read  or  hear  the  last  peti- 
tion, lament  the  miseries  of  the  time,  are  alarmed 
at  the  dreadful  crisis,  and  subscribe  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  sometimes  indeed  happens,  tlint  an  intruder 
of  more  benevolence  than  prudence  attempts  to 
di^rse  thpir  cloud  of  dejection,  and  ease  their 
hearts  by  seasonable  consolation.  Uc  tells  them, 
that  though  the  government  cannot  be  too  dili- 
gently watched,  it  may  be  too  hastily  accused ; 
and  tnat,  though  private  judgment  is  every  man*s 
right,  yet  we  cannot  judge  of  what  we  do  not 
know;  that  we  feel  at  present  no  evils  which 

government  can  alleviate,  and  that  the  public 
usiness  b  committed  to  men  who  have  as  much 
right  to  confidence  as  their  adversaries ;  that  the 
fre€^ders  of  Middlesex,  if  they  could  not 
dioose  Mr.  Wilkes,  mignt  have  chosen  any 
other  man,  and  that  he  trutts  toe  have  within  tkt 
Ttdmfioe  hundred  as  good  tu  ht}  that  even  if  tin* 
wluch  has  happened  to  Middlesex  had  happeiied 
to  every  other  county,  that  one  man  should  be 
made  incapable  of  being  elected,  it  could  /roduoo 
no  great  change  in  the  parliament,  xor  much 
contract  the  power  of  election ;  tUt  what  has 
been  done  is  probably  right,  sjxf  that  if  it  bo 
wrong,  it  is  or  little  consequence,  since  a  like 
case  cannot  easily  occur :  that  expulsions  are 
very  rare,  and  if  thev  shrcild,  by  unbounded  in- 
solence of  faction,  become  more  freoucnt,  the 
electors  may  easily  provide  a  second  cnoice. 

All  this  ho  may  say,  but  not  half  of  this  will 
be  heard;  his  opponents  will  stun  him  and 
themselves  with  a  confused  sound  of  pensions 
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of  Sir  Joseph,  now  bids  him  come 
mgain  for  an  answer ;  and  the  poacher  whose 
gun  has  been  seized,  now  ^nds  an  opportunity 
to  reclaim  it  Even  the  honest  man  is  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  himself  important,  and  willingly 
reaumes  in  two  years  that  power  which  he  had 
resigned  for  seven.  Few  love  their  friends  so 
well  as  not  to  desire  superiority  by  unczpensive 
benefaction. 

Yet  notwithBtandin;v  all  these  motives  to  com- 
pliance, the  promoters  of  petitions  have  not  been 
successful.  Few  could  be  persuaded  to  lament 
erils  which  they  did  not  simer,  or  to  solicit  for 
redress  which  they  do  not  want.  The  petition 
has  been,  in  some  places,  rejected ;  and  perhaps, 
in  all  but  one,  signed  only  by  the  meanest  and 
grossest  of  the  people. 

Since  this  expedient,  now  invented  or  revived 
to  distress  the  government,  and  equally  practi- 
cable at  all  times  by  all  who  shall  oe  excluded 
from  power  and  from  profit,  has  produced  so 
litdc  elTect,  let  us  consiaer  the  opposition  as  no 
lonoer  formidable.  The  great  engine  has  re- 
coifed  upon  them.  They  thought  that  the  terms 
they  tent  were  terms  of  weighty  which  would  have 
amazed  all  and  stumbled  many;  but  the  conster- 
nation is  now  over,  and  their  foes  stand  uprighly 
as  before. 

With  groat  propriety  and  dignity  the  king 
has,  in  his  speech,  neglected  or  forgotten  them. 
He  might  easiW  know,  that  what  was  presented 
as  the  sense  oi  the  people,  is  the  sense  only  of 
the  profligate  and  aissolutc ;  and  that  whatever 
pariiamont  should  bo  convened,  the  same  peti- 
tioners would  l>e  ready,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
request  its  dissolution. 

As  we  once  had  a  rebellion  of  the  clowns,  we 
hsve  now  an  opposition  of  the  pedlars.  The 
quiet  of  the  nation  has  been  for  years  disturt>ed 
by  a  faction,  against  which  all  factions  ought  to 
conspire;  for  its  original  principle  is  the  desire 
of  levelling ;  it  is  only  animated  under  the  name 
of  zeal,  by  the  natural  malignity  of  the  mean 
against  the  great. 

When,  in  the  confusion  which  the  English 
invasions  produced  in  France,  the  villains,  ima- 
gining that  they  had  found  the  golden  hour  of 
einancipation,  took  arms  in  their  hands,  the 
knights  of  both  nations  considered  the  cause  as 
common,  and,  suspending  the  general  hostility, 
anited  to  chastise  them. 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  despicable  faction 
SB  distinguished  by  plebeian  gressness,  and  sa- 
vage inoecency.  To  misrepresent  the  actions 
and  the  principles  of  their  enemies  is  common  to 
all  parties ;  but  the  insolence  of  invective,  and 
brutality  of  reproach,  which  luive  lately  pre- 
vailed, are  peculiar  to  this. 

An  infallible  characteristic  of  meanness  is 
cruelty.  This  is  the  only  faction  Uiat  has 
riioutod  at  the  condemnation  of  a  criminal,  and 
that,  when  his  innocence  procured  his  pardon, 
has  damoured  for  his  bloocf. 

All  other  parties,  however  enraged  at  each 
other,  have  agreed  to  treat  the  throne  with  de- 
eency :  but  these  low-bom  railers  have  atUcked 
not  only  the  authority,  but  the  character,  of  their 
aovereign,  and  Iiave  endeavoured,  surely  without 
effect,  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
flora  the  only  king,  who,  for  almost  a  century, 
has  much  appcarsd  to  desire,  or  much  endea- 


voured to  deserve  them.  They  have  insulted 
him  with  rudeness  and  with  menaces,  winch 
were  never  excited  by  the  gloomy  sullcnncss  of 
William,  even  when  half  the  nation  denied  liim 
their  allegiance  :  nor  by  the  dangerous  biijotry 
of  James,  unless  when  he  was  finally  driven 
from  his  nalace;  and  with  which  scarcely  the 
open  hostilities  of  rebellion  ventured  to  vilify  the 
unhappy  C'harles,  even  in  the  remarks  on  the 
cabinet  of  Naseby. 

It  is  surely  not' unreasonable  to  hope  that  the 
nation  will  consult  its  dignity,  if  not  its  safety, 
and  disdain  to  be  protected  or  enslaved  by  the 
declaimers  or  the  plotters  of  a  city-tavern.  Had 
Rome  fallen  by  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  she 
miffht  have  console^d  her  fate  by  the  greatness 
of  her  destroyers ;  but  what  would  have  allevi- 
ated the  disgrace  of  England,  had  her  govern- 
ment been  changed  by  Tiler  or  by  Kct  ? 

One  part  of  the  nation  has  never  before  con- 
tended with  the  other,  but  for  some  weighty  and 
apparent  interest.  If  the  means  were  violent, 
the  end  was  great.  The  civil  war  was  fought 
for  what  each  army  called  and  believed  the  best 
religion  and  the  best  government.  The  struggle 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  to  exclude  or  restore 
an  exile  king.  We  are  now  disputing,  with  al- 
most equal  animosity,  whether  M  iddtcsex  shall 
be  represented  or  not  by  a  criminal  from  a  jail. 

The  only  comfort  lefl  in  such  degeneracy  is, 
that  a  lower  state  can  be  no  longer  possible. 

In  tikis  contemptuous  censure,  I  mean  not  to 
include  every  single  man.  In  all  lead,  says  the 
chemist,  there  is  silver ;  and  in  all  copper  there 
is  gold.  But  mingled  masses  are  justly  denomi- 
natcd  by  the  greater  quantity,  and  when  the 

f)recious  particles  are  not  worth  extraction,  a 
action  and  a  pig  must  be  melted  down  together 
to  the  forms  and  offices  tliat  chance  allots  them. 

*'Fiunt  urcpoll,  p«lvcfl,  sartago,  patella." 

A  few  weeks  will  now  show  whether  the  go- 
vernment can  be  shaken  by  empty  noise,  and 
whether  the  faction  which  depends  upon  its  in- 
fluence, has  not  deceived  alike  the  public  and 
itst-lf.  That  it  should  have  continued  till  now 
is  sufficiently  shameful.  None  can,  indeed,  won- 
der tliat  it  has  been  supported  by  the  sectaries, 
the  natural  fomentcrs  of  sedition  and.  confede- 
rates of  the  rabble,  of  whose  religion  little  now 
remains  but  hatred  of  establishments,  and  who 
are  angry  to  find  separation  now  only  tolerated, 
which  was  once  rewanled:  but  every  honest 
man  must  lament,  that  it  has  been  regarded 
with  frigid  neutrality  by  the  tones,  who,  being 
long  acctistomed  to  signalize  their  principles  by 
opposition  to  the  court,  do  not  yet  consiaer  that 
they  have  at  last  a  king  who  knows  not  the 
name  of  party,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  com 
mon  father  of  all  his  people. 

As  a  man  inebriatc^l  only  bj  vapours,  soon  re- 
covers in  the  open  air ;  a  nation  discontented  to 
madness,  without  any  adequate  cause,  will  re- 
turn to  its  wits  and  its  allegiance  when  a  little 
pause  has  cooled  it  to  reflection.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  necessary,  at  this  alarming  crisis^  but  to 
consider  the  alarm  as  false.  To  make  conces- 
sions, is  to  encourage  encroachment  Let  the 
court  despise  the  faction,  and  the  disappointed 
people  will  soon  deride  it 
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en  which  it  in  lon^  detained.  The  relator  of 
Anflon*!  yoya<^  had  heated  his  mind  with  its 
vnrioDS  OTOYita,  had  partaken  the  hope  with 
which  it  was  bcj^m,  and  the  vexation  suffered 
by  tin  various  miscarriages,  and  then  thour^ht 
nothin*!  conid  he  of  greater  benefit  to  the  nation 
than  that  which  mifrht  promote  the  success  of 
mch  another  enterprise. 

Had  the  heroes  of  that  history  even  performed 
«nd  attained  all  that,  when  they  first  spread 
their  nails,  they  ventured  to  hope,  the  conse- 
quence would  yet  Imve  produccfl  very  little  hurt 
to  the  Spaniartlfl,  and  very  little  benefit  to  the 
EnglislL  They  would  liavc  taken  a  few  towns : 
A<n5«on  and  his'  companions  would  have  shared 
the  phmdi^r  or  the  ransom  ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
finding  their  southern  territories  accessible, 
wo«ild  for  the  future  have  guarded  tliem  better. 
That  such  a  settlement  may  be  of  use  in  war, 
BO  man  that  considers  its  situation  will  deny. 
But  war  is  not  the  whole  business  of  life ;  it 
iMppcns  btit  seldom,  and  every  man,  either  good 
■or  Wfi^e,  wishes  that  its  frequency  were  still  less. 
That  conduct  which  betrays  dei«igns  of  future 
hostility,  if  it  does  not  excite  violence,  will  al- 
ways generate  malignity ;  it  must  for  ever  ex- 
tlirac  eonfidence  and  friendship,  and  continue  a 
oold  and  sluggish  rivalry,  by  a  sly  reciprocation 
t/t  indirect  injuries,  without  the  bravery  of  war, 
«r  the  aemrity  of  peace. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  settlement  in  time  of 
pMce  18, 1  tlunk,  not  easily  to  be  proved.  For 
what  ate  can  it  have  but  of  a  station  for  contra- 
band traden,  a  mirsery  of  fraud,  and  a  recepta- 
elo  of  theft  ?  Narborough,  about  a  century 
■m,  was  of  opinion,  that  no  advantage  could  be 
Wtained  in  voyages  to  the  South  S«^a,  except  by 
^rach  an  armament  as,  with  a  sailor's  morality, 
wMt  trade  hyfiree.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
fforabitinns  of  foreign  commerce,  are,  in  these 
eountries,  to  the  last  degn'e  rigorou<>,  and  that 
BO  man,  not  authorized  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
tttn  trade  there  but  by  force  or  stealth.  What- 
«y(*r  profit  is  obtained,  must  l>e  gaine«1  by  the 
Ifiolence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 

Government  will  not,  perhaps,  soon  arrive  at 
Midi  pihrity  and  excellence,  but  that  some  con- 
tfiyancc  at  least  will  be  indulged  to  the  trium- 
fkftnt  and  successful  cheat.  He  that  brings 
wealdi  home,  is  seldom  interrogated  bjr  what 
means  it  was  obtained.  This,  however,  is  ono 
of  those  modes  of  corruption  with  which  man- 
kind onght  always  to  strugffle,  and  they  may  in 
ttme  hope  to  overcome.  There  is  n*aHon  to  cx- 
|Mct,  that,  as  the  worid  is  more  enli^tened. 
ttoKcy  and  morality  will  at  last  be  reconcded,  and 
VM  nations  win  learn  not  to  do  what  they  would 
IMsuflRir. 

But  the  silent  toleration  of  suspected  guilt  is  a 
dagree  of  depravity  far  bdowthat  which  openly 
'63tes  and  manifestly  protects  it  To  pardon 
m  pbmto  may  be  injurious  to  mankind  ;  but  how 
'WOeh  greater  is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port  in 
which  all  pi  rates  shall  he  safe !  The  contraband 
trftder  is  not  more  worthy  of  protections :  if, 
with  Narborough,  he  trades  by  force,  ho  is  a 
^f>te ;  if  he  trade  secretly,  he  is  only  a  thief. 
Those  who  honestly  refuse  his  traffic, 'he  hates 
tt  obstructors  of  )us  profit;  and  those  with 
Mom  he  deals  he  eheat%  because  he  knows  that 
tiiey  dare  not  complain.  He  lives  with  a  lieart 
Ml  of  tliat  malignity  which  fear  of  detection  al- 


ways generates  in  those  who  arc  to  defend  on- 
just  acquisitions  against  lawful  authority ;  and 
when  he  comes  home  with  riches  thus  acquired, 
he  brings  a  mind  hardened  in  evil,  too  proud  for 
rcprtiHof,  and  too  stupid  for  reflection  ;  he  ofTonds 
the  high  by  his  insolence,  and  corrupts  the  low  by 
his  example. 

Whether  these  tniths  were  forgotten  or  de- 
spised, or  whether  some  better  purpose  was  then 
in  agitation,  the  representation  made  in  Anson^s 
voya^  had  such  efffH^t  \i\xm  the  statesmen  of 
that  time,  that  (in  1748)  some  sloops  were  fitted 
out  for  the  fiiller  knowledge  of  Pcpys's  and 
Falkland's  Islands,  and  for  further  cuacoveries 
in  the  South  Sea.  This  expi*dition,  though  per- 
haps designed  to  be  secret,  was  not  long  con- 
cealed from  Wall,  the  Spani.sii  ambassador,  who 
so  vehemently  op[N)sed  it,  and  so  strongly  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  die  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  the  South  Sea,  that  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  n.-linquishe<1  part  of  their  original 
design,  and  deelarcul  that  the  examination  of 
those  two  islands  was  the  utmost  that  their  or- 
ders should  comprise. 

This  concession  was  sufficiently  liberal  or  suf- 
ficiently submissive ;  yet  the  Spanish  court  was 
neither  grotitied  by  our  kindness,  nor  softened 
by  our  humility. '  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  who 
llien  resided  at  Madrid,  was  interrogated  by 
Canajal  coneeming  thevitdt  intended  to  Pepys's 
and  Falkland's  Islands  in  tenns  of  great  jealousy 
and  discontent;  and  tlie  intended  expedition 
was  represented,  if  not  as  a  direct  violation  of 
the  late  peace,  yet  as  an  act  inconsistent  with 
amicable  intentions,  and  contrary  to  the  profes- 
sions of  mutual  kindni^ss  which  then  passed  be- 
tween Spain  and  England.  Keene  was  directed 
to  protest  that  nothing  more  than  mere  discovery 
was  intended,  ami  that  no  settlement  was  to  be 
established.  The  Spaniard  readily  replied,  that 
if  tliitt  wos  a  voyage  of  wanton  curiosity,  it 
might  be  gratified  with  less  trouble,  for  he  was 
wilHng  to  communicate  whatever  was  known  ; 
that  to  go  so  far  only  to  come  back,  was  no  rea- 
sonable act :  and  it  would  be  a  slender  sacrifice 
to  peace  and  friendship  to  omit  a  voyage  in 
which  nothing  was  to  be  gained :  that  if'  wo  left 
the  places  as  we  found  them,  the  voyage  was 
useless ;  and  if  we  took  possession,  it  was  a 
hostile  amrmment,  nor  could  H'e  expect  that  tho 
Spaniards  would  suppose  us  to  ^Hsit  the  soufiiem 
parts  of  America  only  from  curiosity,  after 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  author  of  Alison's 
voyage. 

When  once  we  had  disowned  all  purpose  of 
settling,  it  is  apparent  that  we  could  not  defend 
the  propriety  of  our  expedition  by  arj^uments 
equivalent  to  Carvajars  objections.  This  minis- 
try, therefore,  dismisaed  the  whole  design,  but  no 
decthration  was  required  by  which  our  right  to 
pursue  it  hereafter  miglit  be  annulled. 

From  this  time  Fnlklnnd's  Island  was  forgotten 
or  neglected,  till  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs  was 
intrusted  to  the  Eari  of  Egmont,  a  man  whose 
mind  was  vigorous  and  ardent,  whose  knowledge 
was  extensive,  and  whose  designs  were  magnifi- 
cent :  but  who  hnd  somewhat  vitiated  his  judg- 
ment by  too  much  indulgence  of  romantic  pro- 
jects and  airy  speculations. 

Lord  F.gnrant's  enpomess  after  something  new 
determined  him  to  make  inf{x\\ry  after  Falkland's 
Island,  and  he  sent  out  Captam  Byron,  who,  m 
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A  lew  months  afterwords  (June  4th,  1770)  the 
ladiutry.  a  Spanish  friffate,  commanded  by  an 
officer  whose  name  was  Madariafin,  anchored  in 
Port  Egmont,  bound,  as  was  said,  for  Port  Soli- 
dftd,  and  reduced,  by  a  passage  from  Buenos 
Ayines  of  fifty-three  days,  to  want  of  water. 

"Three  days  afterwards  four  other  frigates  en- 
tered the  port,  and  a  broad  pendant,  such  as  is 
borne  by  die  commander  of  a  naval  armament, 
was  displayed  from  the  Industry.  Captain  Far- 
mer, of  the  Swift  frigate,  who  commanded  the 
garrison,  ordered  the  crew  of  the  Swift  lo  come 
on  shore,  and  assist  in  its  defence ;  and  directed 
Captain  Maltby  to  bring  the  Favourite  fri^te, 
which  he  commanded,  nearer  to  the  land.  The 
Spaniards  easily  discovering  the  purpose  of  his 
motion,  let  him  know  that  if  he  weighed  his  an- 
chor, they  would  fire  upon  bis  ship ;  but  paying 
no  regard  to  these  menaces,  he  advanced  towards 
the  shore.  The  Spanish  fleet  followed,  and  two 
•hots  were  fired,  wnich  fell  at  a  distance  from 
him.  He  then  sent  to  inquire  the  reason  of  such 
hostility,  and  was  told  that  the  shots  were  in- 
tended only  as  sisals. 

Both  the  English  captains  wrote  the  next  day 
to  Madariaga,  the  Spanish  commodore,  warning 
him  from  the  island,  as  from  a  place  wliich  the 
English  held  by  ri^it  of  discovery. 

Madariaga,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  desire 
of  unnecessanr  mischief,  invited  them  (June  9th 
to  send  an  officer  who  should  take  a  view  of  his 
IbrceiL  that  they  might  bo  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  resistance,  and  do  that  without  compulsion, 
whkk  he  was,  upon  refusal,  prepared  to  enforce. 

An  officer  was  sent,  who  found  sixteen  hun- 
dred men,  with  a  train  of  twenty-seven  cannon, 
Ibur  mortars,  and  two  hundred  bombs.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  five  frigates,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  guns,  which  were  now  stationed  opposite 
to  the  blockhouse. 

He  then  sent  them  a  formal  memorial,  in 
which  he  maintained  his  master's  right  to  the 
whole  Ma^llanic  region,  and  exhorted  the  Elng- 
Ush  to  retire  <p]ietly  from  the  settlement,  whidi 
they  could  neither  justify  by  right,  nor  maintain 
by  power. 

He  offered  them  the  liberty  of  carrying  away 
whatever  they  were  desirous  to  remove,  and 
promised  his  receipt  for  what  should  be  left,  that 
no  loss  might  be  suffered  by  them. 

His  propositions  were  expressed  in  terms  of 
great  civibtj ;  but  he  concludes  with  demanding 
an  answer  m  fifteen  minutes. 

Having,  while  he  was  writing,  received  the 
letters  ofwaming  written  the  day  before  by  the 
Engliah  captains,  he  told  them  that  he  thought 
Inmself  able  to  prove  the  king  of  Spain's  title  to 
•U  those  countries,  but  that  this  was  no  time  for 
Torbal  altercations.  He  persisted  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  allowed  only  fifteen  minutes  for 
an  answer. 

To  this  it  was  repUed  by  Captain  Farmer,  that 
thoni{h  there  had  been  prescribed  yet  a  shorter 
time,  he  would  still  resolutely  defend  his  charge ; 
tbat  this,  whether  menace  or  force,  would  be 
ooDsidered  as  an  insult  on  the  British  fla^,  and 
that  satisfaction  would  certainly  be  required. 

On  the  next  day  (June  10th)  Madariaga  land- 
ed his  forces,  and  it  may  Itc  caiilv  imagined  that 
be  had  no  bloody  conquest.  Ttie  English  had 
only  a  wooden  bhickhouso,  built  at  Woolwich, 
and  carried  in  pieces  to  tlic  island,  with  a  small 


battery  of  cannon.  To  contend  with  obetinacy 
had  been  only  to  lavish  life  without  use  or  hope. 
After  the  exchange  of  a  very  few  shots,  a  capitu- 
lation was  propo^d. 

.  The  Spanuth  commander  acted  with  modera- 
tion ;  he  exerted  little  of  the  conqueror :  what  he 
had  offered  before  the  attack,  he  grantca  after  the 
victory^  the  English  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
place  with  every  honour,  only  their  departure  was 
delayed,  by  the  tenns  of  capitulation,  twenty 
days ;  and  to  secure  their  stay,  the  rudder  of  tlie 
Favourite  was  taken  off  What  they  desired  to 
carry  away,  they  removed  without  molestation ; 
and  of  whiat  they  lefl,  an  inventory  Mras  drawn, 
for  which  the  Spanish  officer,  by  his  receipt, 
promised  to  bo  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolution,  so  sudden  and  so  dis- 
tant, tiie  English  ministry  could  not  poesibfy 
have  such  notice  as  might  enable  them  to  prevent 
it  The  conquest,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  cost 
but  three  days  j  for  the  Spaniards^  either  sup 
posing  the  garrison  stronger  than  it  was,  or  re- 
solving to  triist  nothing  to  chance,  or  considering 
tliat,  as  their  force  was  greater,  there  was  less 
dan^r  of  bloodshed,  came  with  a  power  that 
made  resistance  ridiculous,  and  at  once  demand- 
ed and  obtained  possession. 

The  first  account  of  any  discontent  expressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  brought  by  Captain  Hunt, 
who  arriving  at  Plymouth,  June  3d,  1770,  inform- 
ed the  Admiralty  that  the  Island  had  been  claimed 
in  December  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad. 

This  claim,  made  by  an  ofiicer  of  so  litUo  dig- 
nity, without  any  known  direction  from  his  sapo> 
riors^  could  be  considered  only  as  the  zeal  or 
officiousness  of  an  individual,  unworthy  of  public 
notice,  or  the  formality  of  remonstrance. 

In  August,  Mr.  Harris,  the  resident  at  Ma- 
drid, gave  notice  to  Lord  Weymouth  of  an  account 
newly  brought  to  Cadiz,  that  the  Engtish  were  in 
possession  of  Port  Cuizada,  the  same  which  we 
call  Port  Egmont,  in  the  Magellanic  sea ;  that  in 
January  they  had  warned  away  two  Spamsh 
ships;  and  mat  an  armament  was  sent  out  in 
May  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  dislodge  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  certain  that  this  ac- 
count was  true;  but  the  information,  however 
faithful,  was  too  late  for  prevention.  It  was  eaailj 
known,  that  a  fleet  despatched  in  May  had  befi>re 
August  succeeded  or  miscarried. 

In  October,  Captain  Maltbv  came  to  England, 
and  gave  the  account  which  I  have  now  epitomis- 
ed, of  his  expulsion  from  Falkland's  Islands. 

From  this  moment  the  whole  nation  can  wit- 
ness that  no  time  was  lost.  The  navy  was  bup- 
veyed,  the  ships  refitted,  and  commanders  ap- 
pointed; and  a  powerful  fleet  was  assembled, 
well  manned  and  well  stored,  with  expedition^ 
afler  so  lon^  a  peace,  perhaps  never  known  be- 
fore, and  with  vigour,  which,  after  the  waste  of 
so  long  a  war,  scarcely  any  other  nation  had  been 
capable  of  exerting. 

This  preparation,  so  illustiious  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  so  efficacious  in  its  event,  was  ob- 
structed by  the  utmost  power  of  that  noisy  faction 
which  has  too  long  filled  the  kingdom,  sometimes 
with  the  roar  of  empty  menace,  and  sometimes 
with  the  yell  of  h3rpocritical  lamentation.  Every 
man  saw,  and  every  honest  man  saw  with  de- 
testation, that  they  who  dcsu-cd  to  force  their 
sovereign  into  war,  endeavoured  at  the  same  tune 
to  disable  him  from  actiofL 
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IIm  Mafoutne,  otherwise  called  FalkUnd't  I»- 
Unds." 

Thu  concession  wan  accepted  by  ihc  Earl  of 
Rochford,  who  declared  on  ttie  part  of  hia  mas- 
ter, that  the  Prince  of  Masscran  being  autho- 
rized by  his  catholic  majesty  *'ro  tifllor  in  hU 
OMLJeaCy^B  name  to  the  kms:  of  Great  Britain  a 
■atisfaction  for  the  injury  done  him  hy  dispos- 
tesiin^  him  of  Port  El^iont,**  and  having  siimed 
a  declaration  expres^inc;  that  liis  catholic  ma- 
ieaty  "disavows  the  expedition  against  Port. 
Esinont,  and  ene:agea  to  restore  it  in  the  »tate  in 
which  it  sux>d  before  thr.  10th  of  June,  1770, 
his  Britannic  majesity  will  look  upon  the  saiil 
declaration,  to<ret her  with  the  fnit  nerformaiico 
of  Uio  eni;;i^ment  on  the  part  of  his  carbolic 
majesty,  as  a  saiiHfaction  for  the  injury  done  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.^ 

This  is  all  tliat  was  ori^nally  demnndod. 
The  cxpt^dition  is  disavowed,  and  tlic  island  is 
restored.  An  injury  is  acknowledged  by  the  re- 
ception of  Lord  Rochford\s  ))apcr,  who  twice 
mentions  the  word  injury ,  and  twice  the  word 

The  Spaniards  have  stipulated  that  the  ^ant 
of  possession  shall  not  preclude  the  ciucstion  of 
prior  right,  a  question  which  wc  shall  probably 
make  no  haste  to  discuss,  and  a  right  of  which 
na  ibrmal  resignation  was  ever  required.  This 
reserve  has  supplied  matter  for  much  clamour, 
sad  perhaps  the  En<^lish  ministry  would  have 
been  better  pleased  had  the  declaration  been 
without  it  But  when  we  have  obtained  all  that 
was  asked,  why  should  we  complain  that  we 
have  not  more  ?  When  the  possession  is  con- 
ceded, where  is  the  evil  that  the  right,  which 
that  concession  supposes  to  be  merelv  hvpothe- 
tieal,  is  referred  to  the  Greek  calencfs  (or  a  fu- 
ture disquisition  7  Were  the  Switzers  less  free, 
or  less  secure,  because  after  their  defection  from 
the  house  of  Austria  they  had  never  been  de- 
dared  independent,  before  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia? Is  the  kinf!^  of  France  less  a  sovereign 
Decause  the  kinir  of  England  partakes  his  title  7 

If  floverci^ty  implies  undisputed  right,  scarce 
any  prince  ii  a  sovereign  through  his  whole  do- 
minions; if  sorereienty  consists  in  this,  that  no 
superior  is  acknowledged,  our  king  reigns  at 
Port  Egniont  with  sovereign  authority.  Almost 
every  new-acquired  territory  is  in  some  degree 
controvertible,  and  till  the  controversy  is  de- 
cided, a  term  very  difficult  to  be  fixed,  all  that  can 
be  had  b  real  possession  and  actual  dominion. 

Thb  surely  is  a  suffii»ent  answer  to  the  feudal 
gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day  lessoning  that 
splendour  of  character  which  once  illuminated 
tM  kinflfdom,  then  dazzled,  and  afterwards  in- 
lUmed  It ;  and  for  whom  it  will  be  happy  if  the 
DMion  shall  st  last  dismiss  him  to  nameless  ob- 
eeiirity,  with^ihat  equipoise  of  blame  and  praise 
which  Comellle  allows  to  Richelieu,  a  man  who, 
I  thinJK,  had  much  of  his  merit,  and  many  of  his 


Gkmeunparle  Ammgr4de  ee/rand  Cardinal, 

MaUpour  meiit  iCen  dirmi  rien ; 
Jl  m^m  fait  trap  de  Men  pmw  en  dire  du  mal, 

n  wfiafait  trap  de  mat  paw  en  dire  dw  bicn. 

To  fMish  advantages  Vx>  for,  is  neither  gene- 
RNM  nor  jmt.  Had  we  insisted  on  a  concession 
of  antecedent  right,  it  may  not  misbecome  um, 
either  as  mnrulibts  or  politician^  t<)  consider 
what  Grimuldi  could  have  answered.  We  have 
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alrcndy,  he  might  say,  granted  you  the  whole  ef- 
fect of  riirht,  and  have  not  denied  you  ihc  name. 
VV'c  have  not  said  that  th»*  right  was  ours  before 
this  concession,  hut.  only  that  what  right  we  had, 
i^s  not  by  this  concession  vacated.  We  have 
now  for  inoro  than  two  centuries  ruled  large 
tra«*ts  of  tnc  American  continent,  by  a  claim 
whirh  perlups  is  valid  only  upon  this  conside- 
niiion,  that  no  power  can  proiluce  a  better ;  1^ 
tlic  risht  of  discovert*  and  prior  settlement.  And 
by  such  iitlrs  nlmost.  all  the  dominions  of  the 
earth  are  holdon,  except  that  their  original  is 
beyond  memory,  and  greater  ol>8Curity  gives 
thorn  greater  veneration.  Should  we  allow  this 
plea  to  he  annulled,  the  whole  fabric  of  oar  em- 
pire shakes  at  the  foundation.  When  you  sup- 
|x>sc  yoursflvrs  to  have  first  descried '  tho  d is 
pufrd  island,  you  suppose  what  you  can  hardly 
|)rovr.  ^Vc  were  at  least  the  general  discoverers 
of  the  Magellanic  region,  and  have  hitherto  held 
it  with  all  its  adjacencies.  The  justice  of  this 
tenure  the  world  has  hitherto  admitted,  and 
yourselves  at  least  tacitly  allowed  it,  when  aboat 
twenty  years  ago  you  desisted  from  your  par« 
posed' expedition,  and  expressly  disowned  any 
design  of  settling,  where  you  are  now  not  con- 
tent to  settle  and  to  reign,  without  extorting 
such  a  confession  of  original  right,  as  may  invite 
every  other  nation  to  follow  you. 

To  considerations  such  as  these,  it  is  reason- 
able to  impute  that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards, 
from  which  the  importance  of  this  island  is  in- 
ferred by  Junius,  one  of  the  few  writers  of  his 
despicable  faction  whose  name  does  not  disgrace 
the  page  of  an  opponent.  The  value  of  the 
thing  disputed  may  be  very  different  to  him  that 
giins  and  him  that  loses  it.  The  Spaniards,  by 
yielding  Falkland's  Island,  h:ive  admitted  a  pre- 
cedent of  what  they  think  encroachment;  have 
suffered  a  breach  to*  be  made  in  the  outworks  oi 
their  empire;  and,  notwithstanding  the  reserve 
of  prior  ri;rlit,  have  suffered  a  dangerous  excep* 
tion  to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  their  American 
territories. 

8uch  is  the  loss  of  Spain  ;  let  ns  now  eoraputa 
the  profit  of  Britain.  We  have,  by  obtaining  a 
disavowal  of  Buccarelli*s  expedition,  and  re^ 
sritution  of  our  settlement,  maintained  the  ho* 
nour  of  the  crown,  and  the  superiority  of  our  in- 
fluence. Beyond  this  what  have  we  acquired  7 
What,  but  a  bleak  and  gloomy  solitude,  an  island 
thrown  aside  from  human  use,  stormy  in  win- 
ter, and  barren  in  summer  ;  an  island  which  noC 
the  southern  savages  have  dignifiod  with  habita- 
tion ;  where  a  garrison  must  be  kepv  in  a  state 
that  contemplates  with  envy  the  exiles  of  Siberia ; 
of  which  the  expense  will  be  perpetual,  and  the 
use  only  occasional ;  and  which,  if  fortune  smile 

En  our  labours,  may  become  a  nest  of  smug- 
8  in  peace,  and  in  war  the  r«ifugc  of  future 
aniers.  To  all  this  the  government  has  now 
given  ample  attestation,  for  the  island  has  been 
since  abandoned,  and  perhajM  was  kept  only  to 
quiet  clamours,  with  an  intention,  not  then  wholly 
concealed,  of  quitting  it  in  a  short  time. 

This  is  the  country  of  which  we  have  now 
possession,  and  of  which  a  numerous  party  j»ri> 
tends  to  wish  that  wc  hid  murdered  thousands 
for  the  titular  sovereignty.  To  charge  any  nr-n 
with  such  madness,  approaches  to  an  accusal  ;i»n 
defeat«l  bv  its  own  incrwlilnhty.  As  they  havo 
been  long  accumulating  falsehoods,  it  is  possible 
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Bnt  the  whole  oontment  of  Spenwh  America 
will  lie  open  to  iiiYuion ;  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  but  inarch  into  theiie  wealthy  re^ons,  and 
make  their  present  martors  confess  that  they 
wore  always  oiirs  by  ancient  right.  We  shall 
throw  brass  and  iron  out  of  otir  houses,  and 
nothinjT  but  silver  will  be  seen  among  us. 

All  this  is  yery  desirable,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  can  be  easily  attained.  Large  tracts  of 
Amsrica  were  added  by  the  last  war  to  the 
lintish  dominions ;  but,  if  the  faction  credit  their 
•wn  Apollo,  they  were  conquered  in  Germany. 
They  at  best  are  only  the  barren  parts  of  the 
etntinent,  the  refuse  of  the  earlier  adventurers, 
A  hich  the  French,  who  came  last,  had  taken  only 
as  better  than  nothing. 

Against  the  Spanish  dominions  we  have  never 
hitherto  been  able  to  do  much.  A  few  priva- 
teers have  grown  rich  at  their  expense,  but  no 
wheme  of  conquest  has  yet  been  successful. 
They  are  defended  not  by  walls  mounted  with 
cannons  which  by  cannons  may  be  battered,  but 
hy  the  storms  of  the  deep  and  the  vapours  of  the 
land,  by  the  flames  of  calenture  and  blasts  of 
peatilenca 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  favourite  pe- 
riod of  English  greatness,  no  enterprises  against 
America  had  any  other  consequence  than  that 
of  extending  English  navigation.  Here  Caven- 
dish peristiM  after  all  his  hazards;  and  here 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  great  as  they  were  in 
knowletlge  and  in  fame,  having  promised  ho- 
nour to  themselves  and  dominion  to  the  country, 
■vnk  by  desperation  and  misery  in  dishonoura- 
ble grave.!. 

During  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time 
•f  which  the  patriotic  tribes  still  more  ardently 
desire  the  return,  the  Spanish  dominions  were 
•gain  attempted  ;  bnt  here,  and  only  here,  the 
Ibrtune  of  Cromwell  made  a  pause.  'His  forces 
were  driven  from  Hispaniola,  his  hopes  of  poe- 
•esainff  the  West  Indies  vanished,  and  Jamaica 
was  taken,  only  that  the  whole  expedition  might 
not  crow  ridiculous. 

The  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  remembered, 
where  the  Spaniards  from  the  ramparts  saw 
tfieir  invaders  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the 
•lements ;  poisoned  by  the  air,  and  crippled  by 
the  dews ;  where  eveiy  hour  swept  away  batta- 
lions ;  and  in  the  three  days  that  passed  between 
the  descent  and  re-embarkation,  half  an  army 


In  the  last  war  the  Ilavanna  was  taken  ;  at 
what  expense  is  too  well  remembered.  May 
my  country  be  never  cursed  with  such  another 
eonquest ! 

Tnc^e  instances  of  miscarriage,  and  these  ar- 
maments of  difficulry,  may  perhaps  abate  the 
military  ardour  of  the  pubfic.  Upon  the  oppo- 
Bsnts  of  the  government  their  operation  will  be 
dHflRrent ;  they  wish  for  war,  but  not  for  con- 
qaeflt;  victory  would  defeat  their  pur])0!ies 
equally  with  peacn,  l>ecaune  prosperity  would 
mturaily  continue  the  trust  in  those  hands  which 
bad  used  it  fortunately.  The  patriots  gratified 
themselves  with  cxp*!ctations  that  some  sinis- 
troOB  accident,  or  erroneous  conduct,  mif  ht  dif- 
ftne  discontent  and  inflnnip  malignity.  Their 
hope  is  malevolonrc,  nnrl  thiMr«rooil  is  evi  . 

Of  their  zeal  for  th's-ir  roii:»try  wo  have  a  Tciuly 
hud  a  specimen.  While  thoy  were  torrift  =rj  nie 
with  doubts  whether  it  was  anf    A^ger 


to  exist;  while  they  represented  invafnyc  ar- 
mies as  hovering  in  the  clouds,  and  hostile  flKcts 
as  emerging  from  the  deeps,  they  obstructed 
our  levies  of  seamen,  and  embarrassed  our  en« 
deavours  of  defence.  Of  such  men  he  thinks 
with  unnecessary  candour  who  does  not  believe 
them  likely  to  have  promoted  tho  miscarriage 
which  they  desired,  by  intimidating  our  troupe 
or  betraying  our  counsels. 

It  is  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  public  by 
those  sanguinary  statesmen,  that  though  tlie 
fleet  has  been  refitted  and  manned,  yet  no  hosti* 
iities  have  followed  ;  and  they  who  sat  wishing 
for  misery  and  slaugStcr  are  disappointed  of 
their  pleasure.  But  aa  peace  is  the  end  of  war, 
it  is  the  end  likewise  of  preparations  for  war; 
and  he  may  be  justly  hunted  down  as  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  that  can  choose  to  snatch  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  what  gentler  means  can 
equally  obtain. 

The  ministry  are  reproached  as  not  daring  to 
provoke  an  enemy,  lest  ill  success  should  discre* 
dit  and  displace  them.  I  hope  that  they  had 
better  reasons ;  that  they  paid  some  regard  to 
equity  and  humanity ;  and  consideredT  them* 
selves  as  intrusted  with  the  safety  of  their  fel« 
low  subjects,  and  as  the  destroyers  of  all  that 
should  be  superfluously  slaughtered.  But  let 
us  suppose  that  their  own  safety  had  some  in- 
fluence on  their  conduct,  they  will  not,  however, 
sink  to  a  level  with  their  enemies.  Though  the 
motive  might  be  selfish,  the  act  was  innocent. 
Tliey  who  grow  rich  by  administering  physic, 
are  not  to  be  numbered  with  them  that  get  mo- 
ney by  dispensing  poison.  If  they  maintain 
power  by  harmlessness  and  peace,  they  mnat 
for  ever  Ge  at  a  great  distance  from  ruffians  who 
would  gain  it  by  mischief  and  confusion.  The 
watch  of  a  city  may  guard  it  for  hire ;  but  are 
well  employeo  in  protecting  it  from  those  wlio 
lie  in  wait  to  fire  the  streets,  and  rob  the  houses 
amidst  the  conflagration. 

An  unsuccessful  war  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  tho  effect  which  the  enemies  of  the  ministry 
so  earnestly  desire ;  for  who  could  have  sustain- 
ed the  disgrace  of  folly  ending  in  misfortune  t 
But  had  wanton  invasion  undeservedly  prosper- 
ed, had  Falkland's  Island  been  yielded  uncondi- 
tionally with  every  right  prior  and  posterior; 
though  the  rabble  might  have  shouted,  and  the 
windows  have  blazed,  yet  those  who  know  the 
value  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  credit, 
would  have  murmured,  perhaps  unheard,  at  the 
increase  of  our  debt  and  the  loss  of  our  people. 

This  thirst  of  blood,  however  the  visible  pro- 
moters of  sedition  may  think  it  convenient  to 
shrink  from  the  accusation,  is  loudly  avowed  br 
Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  much 
of  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity.  Of  Ja  • 
nius  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  lie 
scatters  ambiguous  expressions  among  the  vul 
gar;  for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserve,  and 
endeavours  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  foreign  or  ot 
civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  going,  and 
carelesH  what  may  bo  their  prey. 

Junius  has  sometimes  made  his  satire  felt,  but 
let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  tho  venom 
f>f  the  slijft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has 
wnu'tinifs  f>j»fjrtwl  with  lucky  malice;  but  to 
him  thfit  iinows  his  company,  ii  is  not  hard  to  bf 
j«irca««tic  n  u  mask.  While  ho  wslks  like  Jadi 
theGian   killer  in  scout  of  darkneaa,  he  »•> 
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dpril  to  each  tether ;  nor  could  peace  cyct  be  en- 
joyed, if  u(>on  such  transient  provociitions  it  be 
unaicined  necessar^r  to  preparo  for  war.  Wc 
might  then,  it  is  siiid,  have  mcrcased  oar  force 
with  more  leisure  and  Iosa  inconvenience;  but 
this  is  to  judge  only  by  the  event.  We  omitted 
to  disturb  tiie  public,  because  wc  did  not  suppose 
that  an  armament  would  be  necessary. 

Some  montliH  ufiorwards,  us  has  been  told, 
BuccarcUi,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sent 
•ffainst  the  setilcmcnt  of  Port  Eginont  a  force 
wtiich  ensured  the  concpiv.st.  TIm}  Spanish  com- 
mander required  the  English  captains  to  depart, 
but  they,  thinking  that  roAisianee  necessary 
which  they  knew  to  be  uselvsis,  ^nve  the  Spa- 
niards  the  right  of  prescribing  terms  of  atpitula- 
tiun.  The  Spaniards  imiK)s«d  no  new  condition, 
except  that  the  sloop  should  not  sail  under  twenty 
days :  and  of  this  tiiev  securud  the  performance 
by  taking  off  the  rudder. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  there  appears 
nothing  in  all  this  unreasonable  or  ofiensive.  If 
the  English  intendcii  to  keep  their  stipulation, 
how  were  they  injured  by  the  detention  of  the 
rudder  7  If  the  rudder  ha  to  a  ship  what  his  tail 
is  in  fables  to  a  fox,  the  part  m  which  honour  is 
placed,  and  of  which  tlie  violation  is  never  to  be 
endured,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Favourite  suffered 
an  indignity,  but  cannot  yet  think  it  a  cause  for 
which  nations  should  slauirhter one  anotiier. 

When  Buccarelli^s  invasion  was  known  and 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  infringed,  wc  demanded 
reparation  and  prepared  for  war,  and  we  gained 
equal  respect  by  the  moderation  of  our  terms,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  exertion.  The  SiMinisli  minister 
immediately  denied  that  Bucoirelli  hod  received 
any  particular  orders  to  seize  Port  EL^ont,  nor 
pretended  that  he  was  justified  otherwise  tlian  by 
the  general  insiructi'ms  by  which  the  American 
governors  are  required  to  exclude  the  subjects  of 
otJier  powers. 

To  nave  inquired  whether  our  settlement  at 
Port  E^mont  was  any  violation  of  the  Spanish 
rights,  had  licen  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which 
the  pertinacity  of  political  disputants  might  have 
continued  without  end.  We  therefore  called  for 
restitution,  not  as  a  confession  of  right,  but  as  a 
reparation  of  honour,  which  required  that  we 
■hould  bo  restored  to  our  former  state  uiwn  the 
island,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  disavow 
the  action  of  his  povcrnor. 

In  return  to  this  demand,  the  Spaniards  ex- 
pected from  us  a  disavowal  of  the  menaces  with 
which  they  had  been  fin>t  insulted  by  Hunt ;  and 
if  the  claim  to  the  island  be  sup{)oscd  doubtful, 
they  certainly  ex{M>cted  it  wiili  equal  reason. 
This,  however,  was  refused,  and  our  superiority 
of  strength  g.we  validity  to  our  arginnents, 

Bu'  we  arc  told  that  tiie  disavowal  of  the  king 
of  b"'paiii  is  temporary  and  rilladons:  that  Buo> 
cardirs  armaineul  had  all  the  appearance  of  re- 
inilar  forces  and  a  con'-crtcd  exj^diiion;  and 
that  he  is  not  treated  at  horns  as  a  man  guilty 
of  piracy,  or  as  disobedient  to  the  orders  of  his 
master. 

That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and  the 
forces  properly  supplied,  affords  no  proof  of  com- 
munication between  the  governor  and  his  C(mrt 
Those  w^ho  arc  inlrus'.ed  with  the  care  of  kin<^loms 
in  another  hnniNphore,  must  always  be  trusted 
wirh  power t)  defi.nd  ihem. 

As  liltl"  can  bo  inferred  from  his  reception  at 


the  Spanish  court.  He  is  not  punished  indeierl, 
for  wnat  has  he  done  that  desers'es  piuii>bment  7 
He  was  sent  into  America  to  govern  and  defend 
the  dominions  of  Spain.  He  thr)u^hi  the  EngliNh 
were  encroaching,  and  drove  thein  a\>ay.  No 
Spaniard  thinks  that  he  liai<  exceeded  Ins  duty, 
nor  does  the  king  of  Spain  charge  liim  %>ith  ex- 
cess. The  boundaries  of  dominion  in  that  part  of 
the  world  have  not  yet  been  setrlcd ;  and  he  mis- 
took, if  a  mistake  tikcre  was,  like  a  zealous  sub- 
ject, in  his  master's  favour. 

But  all  this  inquiry  is  superfluous.  Considered 
as  a  repamtinn  of  honour,  the  disa%'owal  of  the 
king  ol  Spain,  made  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  is 
of  equal  value  whether  true  or  false.  There  is 
indeed  no  reason  to  question  its  veracity ;  they, 
however,  who  do  not  believe  it,  must  allow  the 
weight  of  that  influence  by  which  a  great  prince 
is  reduced  to  disown  his  own  commission. 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the  gover- 
nor is  acknowledged  to  have  acted,  are  neither 
disavowed  nor  explained.  Whv  the  Spaniards 
should  disavow  the  defence  of  their  own  territo- 
ries, the  warmest  disputant  will  find  it  difficutlto 
tell ;  and  if  by  an  explanation  is  meant  an  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  southern  empire,  and  the 
limiuition  of  their  claims  beyond  the  line,  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  any  very  culpable  remissness, 
that  whatnas  been  denied  for  two  centuries  to  the 
European  powers,  was  not  obtained  in  a  hasty 
wrangle  about  a  petty  settlement. 

The  ministry  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
negotiation  to  fill  their  heads  with  such  idle  ex- 
pectations. Tlie  quc»9tion  of  right  was  inezpli> 
cable  and  endless.  They  left  it  as  it  stood.  To 
be  restored  to  actual  possession  was  easily  prao* 
ticable.  This  restoration  they  required  luid  ob- 
tained. 

But  they  should,  say  their  opponents,  have  in- 
sisted upon  more;  they  should  have  exacted  not 
only  reparation  of  our  honour,  but  repayment  of 
our  expense.  Nor  are  they  all  satisfied  with  the 
recovery  of  the  costs  and  damages  of  the  present 
contest ;  they  arc  for  taking  this  opportunity  of 
.calling  in  old  debts,  and  revivmg  our  right  to  the 
ransom  of  Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  think,  been  most 
ineniioncd  by  the  inferior  bellowers  of  sedition. 
Those  who  lead  the  faction,  know  that  it  cannot 
be  remembered  much  to  their  advantage.  The 
followers  of  Lord  Rockingham  remember  tliat  his 
ministry  began  and  ended  without  obtaining  it ; 
the  adherents  to  Grenvillo  would  be  told,  that  he 
could  never  l>e  taught  to  tmdcrstand  our  claim. 
The  law  of  nations  made  Uttle  of  his  knowledge. 
Let  him  not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  hit 
grave.  If  he  was  sometimes  w  rung,  he  was  often 
right 

Of  reimbursement  the  talk  has  been  more  con* 
fidcnt,  though  not  more  reasonable.  The  ex* 
penses  of  war  have  been  often  desired,  have  been 
sometimes  required,  but  were  never  paid;  or 
never  but  when  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  there 
remained  no  choice  between  submission  and 
destruction. 

Of  our  late  enuipments  I  know  not  from  whom 
the  charge  can  oe  very  properly  expected.  The 
king  of  Spain  dlsavcg;«'s  the  viulence  which  pro- 
voked us  to  arm,  and  f>r  the  mischiefs  wliich  he 
did  not  do,  why  should  he  pay  7  B-iccarelli, 
ihouirh  he  had  learm.-d  all  tlie  arts  (.fan  Eas«.  In- 
dian governor,  could   hsrdly  have  rollecleJ.at 
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vliich  mif^ht  once  have  biren  supplied ;  and  much 
lime  18  lost  ill  rugrciting  the  tiiiiu  which  had  ticeQ 
•oet  hi'fore. 

At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  comes  the  Ba- 
liimalian  seas:)n,  when  the  freemen  of  Great 
Britain  may  please  tlienisclves  with  the  choice 
of  their  rep.-cBi.>ntatives.  '1  his  happy  day  has 
now  arrived,  somewhat  sooner  than  it  could  be 
claimed. 

^  To  select  and  depute  those  by  whom  laws  are 
to  bo  made,  and  taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  hisrh 
dignity,  and  an  important  trust :  and  it  is  the 
business  of  every  elector  to  consider  how  this 
dijirnity  may  bo  well  sustained,  and  this  trust 
faithfully  dischar<;ed. 

It  ought  to  bo  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  voices  in  ttiis  national  delibera- 
tion, that  no  man  can  deserve  a  seat  in  pailia- 
roent  who  is  not  a  patriot.  No  other  man  will 
protect  our  rights,  no  other  man  can  morit  our 
conHdenco. 

A  PATRIOT  is  he  whose  public  conduct  is 
regulated  by  one  single  motive,  the  love  of  his 
-country;  wno  as  an  agent  in  parliament,  has 
for  himself  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  kind- 
ness nor  resentment,  but  refers  every  thing  to 
tke  common  interest 

That  of  five  hundred  men,  such  as  this  dc- 

Sinarate  age  affords,  a  majority  can  be  found 
OH  virtuously  abstracted,  who  will  affirm  7 
Tet  there  is  no  good  in  despondence :  vigilance 
and  activity  oflen  effect  more  than  was  ox|)ected. 
Let  us  take  a  Patriot  where  we  can  meet  him  ; 
mnd  that  we  may  not  flatter  ourselves  by  false 
appearances,  dit*tinguish  those  marks  which 
arc  certain  from  those  which  may  deceive :  for 
a  man  may  have  the  external  appearance  of 
a  Patriot,  without  the  constituent  qualities ;  as 
&Ue  coins  have  often  lustre,  though  they  want 
weight 

Some  claim  a  place  in  the  list  of  Patriots  by 
an  acrimonious  and  unremitting  opposition  to 
the  court 

This  mark  is  by  no  means  infallible.  Patriot- 
ism is  not  necessarily  included  in  rebellion.  A 
man  may  hate  his  king,  yet  not  love  his  country. 
He  that  has  been  refused  a  reasonable  or  unrea- 
aonable  request,  who  tliinks  his  merit  under- 
rated, and  sees  his  influence  declining,  begins 
aoon  to  talk  of  natural  equality,  the  ath>urdity  of 
many  made  for  one,  the  original  compact,  the 
foundation  of  autliority,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
people.  As  his  political  melancholy  increases, 
ne  tells,  and  perhaps  drrams,  of  the  advances  of 
the  prerogative,  and  the  dangers  of  arbitrary 
power ;  yet  his  desicn  in  all  his  declamation  is 
.not  to  benefit  his  country,  but  to  gratify  his  ma- 
lice. 

These,  however,  are  thij  most  honest  of  the 
opponents  of  government ;  their  patriotism  is  a 
species  of  di!«caf"* ;  and  thev  ffcl  some  part  of 
what  they  express.  But  t)ic  greater,  far  tlie 
greater,  number  of  those  who  nvt'  and  rail,  and 
inquire  and  accuse,  neither  respect,  nor  fear, 
nor  care  for  the  public ;  but  hope  to  force  their 
way  to  riches  by  virulence  and  invective,  and 
are  vohement  and  chunorous,  only  that  they 
may  be  stioncr  hired  to  be  ftilent 

A  man  sometimes  starts  up  a  patriot  only  by 
disseminating  disc«>ntent,  and  propagating  re- 
^rts  of  secret  influence,  or  dangerous  ct>unsels, 
q(  y  4&ted  rights,  and  encroaching  usurpation. 


This  practice  is  no  ccitain  note  of  patriotinn. 
To  instigate  the  populace  with  rage  beyond  the 
provocation,  is  to  suspend  public  happine^ti,  if 
not  to  destroy  it  lie  is  no  lover  of  his  coun- 
try that  unnecessarily  disturbs  its  peace.  Few 
arrora,  and  few  faults  of  government,  can  justify 
an  appeal  to  the  rabble ;  who  ought  not  to  judge 
of  what  they  cannot  understand,  and  whose 
opinions  are  not  propagated  by  reason,  but 
caught  bv  contagion. 

The  fallaciousn(>s8  of  this  note  of  patriotism 
is  particularly  apparent  when  the  clamour  con- 
tinues after  the  evil  is  past.  They  who  are  still 
fillihg  our  oars  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  Fiec- 
holders  of  Middlesex,  lament  a  grievance  that 
is  now  at  an  end.  Mr.  Wilkes  may  be  chosen, 
if  any  will  choose  him,  and  the  precedent  of  his 
exiusion  makes  not  any  honest,  or  any  decent, 
man  think  himself  in  danjger. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  a 
Patriot  can  be  fairly  given  as  the  reward  of  se- 
cret satire,  or  open  outrage.  To  (ill  the  news- 
papers with  sly  nints  of  corruption  and  intrigue, 
to  circulate  the  Middlesex  Journal,  and  London 
Paquet,  may,  indeed,  be  zeal :  but  it  may  like* 
wise  be  interest  and  malice.  To  oficr  a  petition, 
not  expected  to  be  granted :  to  insult  a  kin^^ 
with  a  rude  remonstrance,  only  because  there  is 
no  punishment  for  legal  insolence,  is  not  cou- 
rage, for  there  is  no  danger ;  nor  patriotism,  for 
it  tends  to  the  subversion  of  order,  and  lets 
wickedness  loose  upon  tlie  land,  by  destroying 
the  reverence  due  to  sovereign  authority. 

It  is  the  quality  of  patriotism  to  hv  jealous 
and  watchful,  to  observe  all  secret  machinations, 
and  to  see  public  dangers  at  a  distance.  1  he 
true  lover  of  his  country  is  ready  to  communi- 
cate his  fears,  and  to  sound  the  alarm,  whene%'er 
he  perceives  the  approach  of  mischief.  Buf  he 
sounds  no  alarm,  wnen  there  is  no  enemy :  he 
never  terrifles  his  countrymen  till  he  is  terrified 
himself.  The  patriotism  therefore  may  be  justly 
doubted  of  him,  who  professes  to  be  disturbed 
by  incredibilities ;  who  tells,  that  the  last  peace 
was  obtained  by  bribing  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
that  the  king  is  grasping  at  arbitrary  power ; 
and  that  because  the  French  in  the  new  con 
quests  enjoy  their  own  laws,  there  is  a  design 
at  court  of  abolishing  in  England  the  trial  by 
juries. 

Still  less  does  tlie  true  Patriot  circulate  opi- 
nions which  he  knows  to  be  false.  Ko  man, 
who  loves  his  country,  fills  the  nation  with  cla- 
morous complaint**,  that  the  protestant  religion 
is  in  danger,  because  popery  is  ealablished  in  the 
extensive  protince  vf  Qtieftec — a  falschdod  so  open 
and  shameless,  that  it  can  need  no  confutation 
among  those  who  know  that  of  which  it  is  al- 
most im]>ossible  for  the  most  unenlightened  zea- 
lot to  be  ignorant 

That  Uuebec  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  At^ 
lantic,  ut  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  good 
or  harm  to  the  European  world  : 

That  the  inhabitants,  being  French,  were  al- 
ways papists,  who  arc  certainly  more  dangerous 
as  enemies,  than  as  subjects : 

That  though  the  province  be  wide,  the  pec  pie 
are  few,  probably  not  so  many  as  may  be  fornd 
in  one  of  the  larger  English  counties : 

That  persr'cution  i»  not  more  v'"*""*""  •'^  a 
protestant  than  a  papist;    anj'  t' 
blame  Louis    ne  Ifourtccnth  for 
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own  defence,  bat  at  their  own  pleasure ;  and 
that  thev  ahall  not  he  included,  like  millions  of 
their  fellow- subjects,  in  the  general  system  of 
representation ;  involves  such  an  accumulation 
of  absurdity,  as  nothing  but  the  show  of  patriot- 
inn  coukl  palliate. 

He  that  accepts  protection,  stipulates  obedi- 
ence.  We  have  always  protected  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  we  may  therefore  subject  them  to  govem- 
nenL 

The  le9S  is  inchidcil  in  the  (iroatcr.  That 
power  which  can  take  away  Ufe,  may  seize  upon 
property.  The  parliament  may  enact  for  Ame- 
rica a  law  of  capital  punishment ;  it  may  there- 
fore establish  a  mode  and  proportion  of  taxation. 
But  there  are  some  who  lament  the  state  of 
the  poor  Bostonians,  because  thoy  cannot  all  be 
supposed  to  have  committed  acts  of  rebellion, 
yet  all  are  involved  in  the  penalty  imposed. — 
This,  they  say,  is  to  violate  the  first  rule  of  jus- 
tice, by  condemning  the  innocent  to  suffer  with 
the  gudty. 

This  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  seems  dictated 
by  equity  and  humanity,  however  it  may  raise 
contempt  bv  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays  of 
the  state  of  man,  and  the  system  of  things. — 
That  the  innocent  should  bo  confounded  with 
the  guiltv,  is  undoubtedly  an  evil ;  but  it  is  an 
evil  which  no  care  or  caution  can  prevent.  Na- 
tional crimes  require  national  punishments,  of 
which  many  must  necessarily  have  their  part, 
who  have  not  incurred  them  by  personal  guilt 
[f  rebels  should  fortify  a  town,  the  cannon  of 
lawful  authority  will  endanger  equally  the  harm- 
less burghers  and  the  criminal  garrison. 

In  some  cases,  Uiose  suffer  most  who  are  least 
intended  to  be  hurt  If  the  French,  in  the  late 
war,  had  taken  an  English  city,  and  permitted 
the  natives  to  keep  their  dwellings,  how  could  it 
have  been  recovered,  but  by  the  slaughter  of  our 
fncnds?  A  bomb  might  as  well  destroy  an 
Englishman  as  a  Frenchman;  and  by  famine 
we  Know  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  the  first 
that  sliould  perish. 

This  infliction  of  promiscuous  evil  may  there- 
fore be  lamented,  but  cannot  bo  blamed.  The 
power  of  lawful  government  nmst  be  maintain- 
ed ;  and  the  miseries  which  rebellion  produces 
coa  bo  charged  only^  on  tlie  rebels. 

That  man,  likewise,  is  not  a  Patriot^  who  de- 
niei  his  governors  their  due  praise,  and  who  con- 
ceals from  the  people  the  oenefits  which  they 
receive.  Those,  therefore,  can  lay  no  claim  to 
this  illustrious  appellation,  who  impute  want  of 
public  spirit  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  assembly 
of  men,  whom,  notwithstanding  some  fluctu- 
•tioD  of  counsel,  and  some  weakuess  of  agency, 
the  nation  must  always  remember  with  grati- 
tade,  since  it  is  indebted  to  them  for  a  very  am- 
ple concession  in  the  resignation  of  protections, 
And  a  wise  and  honest  attempt  to  improve  the 
constitution,  in  the  new  judicature  instituted  for 
the  trial  of  elections. 

The  fight  of  protection,  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary when  it  was  first  claimed,  and  was  very 
eonsistent  with  that  liberality  of  immunities  in 
which  the  feudal  constitution  delighted^  was,  by 
its  nature,  liablo  to  abuse,  and  had  m  reality 
been  aometimes  misapplied,  to  the  evasion  of  the 
law,  and  the  defeat  of  justice.  The  evil  was 
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perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  clamour :  nor  is  it 
very  certain,  that  the  pos?-iblo  good  of^  this  |)ri- 
vifege  was  not  more  than  cquul  to  the  possible 
evil.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that  whether  they 
save  any  thing  or  not  to  the  pubhc,  they  at  least 
lost  something  from  tlicmsolvcs.  They  divested 
their  dignity  of  u  very  splendid  distinction,  and 
showecT  thut  they  were  more  willing  than  Uieir 

f)redecessors  to  stand  on  a  level  with  their  fel* 
ow-subjects. 

The  new  nnxle  of  trying  elections,  if  it  be 
ftund  eirccUKii,  will  diffuse  its  consequences 
furtlier  than  seems  yet  to  be  foreseen.  It  is,  I 
believe,  {i:eneraliy  considered  as  advantageous 
only  to  ihn!>e  who  claim  seats  in  parliament; 
but,  if  to  choose  representatives  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  of  Englishmen,  every  voter 
must  consider  that  law  as  adding  to  his  hap- 
piness, which  makes  his  suffrage  efficacious; 
since  it  was  vain  to  choose,  whue  the  election 
could  be  controlled  by  any  other  power. 

With  what  impenous  contempt  of  ancient 
rights,  and  what  audaciousness  of  arbitrary  au- 
thority, former  parliaments  have  judged  the  di^ 
putes  al>out  elections,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
late. The  claim  of  a  candidate,  and  the  right  d 
electors,  are  said  scarcely  to  have  been,  even  in 
a}»pearance,  referred  to  conscience ;  but  to  have 
been  decided  by  [mrty,  b^  passion,  bv  prejudice, 
or  by  ftulic  To  have  friends  in  the  borough 
was  of  little  use  to  him  who  wanted  friends  m 
the  house ;  a  pretence  was  easily  found  to  evade 
a  majority,  and  the  seat  was  at  last  his,  that  was 
chosen  not  by  his  electors,  but  his  fellow-senators. 

Thus  the  nation  was  insulted  with  a  mock 
eleetioi),  and  the  parliament  was  filled  with  spu* 
rious  representatives ;  one  of  the  most  important 
claims,  that  of  right  to  sit  in  the  supreme  coun* 
cil  of  ilie  kingdom,  was  debated  in  jest,  and  no 
man  could  be  confident  of  success  from  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 

A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  same 
scrupulousness  and  solemnity  as  any  other  title. 
The  raudidaic  that  has  deserved  well  of  his 
neighboiii-s,  may  now  be  certain  of  enjoying  the 
effect  of  their  approbation ;  and  the  elector,  wiio 
has  voted  lionestly  for  known  merit,  may  be 
certain  that  he  has  not  voted  in  vain. 

Suf^h  WHS  the  f>arlianicnt,  which  some  of  those, 
who  are  now  aspiring  to  sit  in  another,  havo 
taught  the  rabble  to  consider  as  an  unlawful 
convention  of  men,  worthlessj,  venal,  and  pros- 
titute, slaves  of  the  court  and  tyrants  of  the 
people. 

That  ilic  next  House  of  Comrnons  may  act 
upon  the  principles  of  the  last,  with  more  con- 
stancy ami  higher  spirit,  must  be  the  wish  of  all 
who  wish  well  t<»  the  public;  and  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  nation  will  re-- 
cover  frum  its  delusion,  and  unite  in  a  general 
abhorrence  of  those  who,  by  deceiving  the  cre- 
dulous with  fictitious  nMschiefs,  overbearing  the 
weak  by  audacity  of  falsehood,  by  appealing  to 
the  jugment  of  ignorance,  and  flattering  the 
vanity  of  meannes.<i,  by  slandering  honesty  and 
insulting  dignity,  have  gathered  round  them 
whatever  the  kingdom  can  supply  of  base,  and 
gross,  and  profligate;  and,  raised  by  nurU  to 
this  bad  emtnenee^  arrogate  to  themsclres  the 
name  of  PAxaiOTa. 
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flflfet  of  this  terror  hu  been  tried.  We  have 
hfen  stunned  with  the  imporunce  of  our  Ame- 
rican commerce,  and  heard  of  merchantn  witii 
warehouses  that  are  never  to  be  emptied,  and  of 
manufacturers  starvinf^  for  want  nf  work. 

That  onr  commerce  with  America  is  profit- 
able, however  less  than  oetentatious  or  deceitful 
estimates  have  made  it,  and  that  it  is  oar  interest 
to  preserve  it,  has  never  been  denied  ;  but  surely 
it  will  most  effiMstually  be  preserved,  by  being 
kept  always  in  our  own  |¥>wer.  Concessionsi 
nay  promote  it  for  a  moment,  but  siiperioriiv 
only  can  ensure  its  continuance.  There  will 
always  be  a  part,  and  always  a  very  large  part, 
of  every  comnranity  that  have  no  care  ~  but  for 
themselves,  and  whose  care  for  themselves 
leaches  little  farther  than  impatience  of  imme- 
diate pain,^and  eajaremess  for  the  nearest  gocd. 
The  blind  are  said  to  feel  with  peculmr  nicety. 
They  who  look  but  little  into  futurity,  have  per- 
haps the  quickest  sensation  of  the  present  A 
merchant's  desire  is  not  of  glory,  but  of  gain  ; 
not  of  public  wealth,  but  of  private  emolument ; 
be  is  therefore  rarely  to  be  consulted  about  war 
and  peace,  or  any  designs  of  wide  extent  and 
dntant  consequence. 

Yet  this,  hke  other  general  characters,  will 
■ometimes  fsiil.  The  traders  of  Birmin^rhani 
have  rescued  themselves  from  all 'imputation, of 
naiTOw  selfishness  by  a  manly  recommendation 
to  pariiament  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
iiadve  country. 

To  these  men  I  do  not  intend  to  ascribe  an 
absurd  and  enthusiastic  contempt  of  interest,  but 
to  give  them  the  rational  and  just  praise  of  dis- 
tinguishing real  from  seemin*;:  i^ood,  of  beine 
able  to  aee  through  the  cloud  nf  interposing  dif- 
flcaliies,  to  the  lasting  and  solid  happiness  of 
Tietory  and  settlement. 

Lest  all  these  topics  of  persuasion  should  fail, 
the  greater  actor  or  patriotism  has  tried  another, 
in  which  terror  and  pity  arc  happily  combined, 
not  without  a  proper  superaddition  of  that  ad- 
miration which  latter  ages  have  brought  into  the 
drama.  The  heroes  of  Boston,  he  tells  us,  if 
the  stamp  act  had  not  be<>n  repealed,  would 
have  left  their  town,  their  port,  and  their  trade, 
have  resigned  the  splendour  of  opulence,  and 
qnitted  the  delights  of  neighbourhood,  to  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  crountry,  where  they 
would  till  the  ground,  and  fish  in  the  rivers,  ancl 
ranfff"  the  mountains,  and  dc  frre. 

These  surely  are  brave  word^.  If  the  more 
MHind  of  freedom  can  operate  thus  powerfully, 
let  no  man  hereafter  doubt  the  story  of  the  Pied 
Piper.  The  rtmotai  of  the  people  of  Boattm  into 
tkt  country,  seoms  even  to  the  Conjjrcss  not  only 
iimtcu/l  in  its  erecution^  but  important  in  its  eon" 
tequencea.  The  difficulty  of  execution  is  best 
known  to  the  Bostontans'  themselves ;  the  con- 
sequence, alas !  will  only  be,  that  they  will  leave 
good  hnu«>es  to  wiser  men. 

Yet  before  they  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm 
homer  for  the  sounding  something  which  they 
think  better,  he  cannot  be  thought  their  enemy 
who  advises  them  to  consider  well  whether  they 
■hall  find  it  By  tnrninff  fishermen  or  hunters, 
•  woftdmen  or  shepherds,  they  may  become  wild, 
hut  it  is  not  so  ea«» y  to  rom-eive  them  free ;  for 
who  can  be  mon;  a  sluve  than  ho  that  is  driven 
by  force  from  the  comforts  of  life,  is  compelled 
to  Uttva  his  bonse  to  a  casual  roroar,  and  what- 


ever he  doea,  or  wherever  he  wanders,  fintis 
every  moment  some  new  testimony  of  his  own 
subjection  7  If  choice  of  evil  be  freedom,  the 
felon  in  the  galleys  has  his  option  of  labour  or 
of  stripes.  The  Bostonian  may  quit  his  houM! 
to  starve  in  the  fields ;  his  dog  may  refuse  to  set, 
and  smart  under  the  lash,  and  they  may  then  con- 
gratulate each  other  upon  the  smiles  of  libeity, 
prohiM  ^f  blist  and  pregnant  with  deiight. 

To  treat  such  designs  as  serious,  would  be  to 
think  too  oontemptuouslv  of  £ostooian  under- 
standings. The  artifice  indeed  is  not  new ;  tha 
blusterer  who  threatened  in  \ain  to  destroy  his 
opponent,  has  sometimes  obtained  his  end,  by 
making  it  believed  that  ho  would  hang  himself. 

But  terrors  and  pity  are  not  the  only  means  by 
which  the  taxation  otthe  Americans  is  oppoaeJL 
There  are  those  wlio  profess  to  use  them  only 
as  auxiliaries  to  reason  and  justice,  who  tell  us, 
that  to  tax  the  colonics  is  usurpation  and  op* 
pression,  an  invksion  of  natural  and  Irpal  rights, 
and  a  violation  of  those  principles  which  support 
the  constitution  of  English  government 

This  question  is  of  great  importance.  That  the 
Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  indubita- 
tde ;  that  their  refusal  may  be  overruled,  is  highly 
probable ;  but  power  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
truth.  Let  us  examine  our  own  clsim,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  recusants,  with  cautk>n^>roportion- 
ed  to  the  event  of  the  decision,  which  muct  con- 
vict one  part  of  robbery,  or  the  other  of  rebellion. 

A  Ux  is  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  from 
part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  From  whom,  and  in  what  proportion, 
such  pavment  shall  be  required,  and  to  what 
uses  it  shall  be  applied,  those  only  are  to  judge 
to  whom  government  is  intrusted.  In  the  British 
dominions  taxes  are  Apportioned,  levied,  and 
appropriated  by  the  states  assembled  in  paiha- 
ment 

Of  every  empire  all  the  subordinate  communi- 
ties arc  liable  to  taxation,  because  they  all  share 
the  benetits  of  government,  and  therefore  ought 
oil  to  furnish  their  proportion  of  tlie  expense. 

This  the  Americans  have  never  openlv  denied. 
That  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  own 
safety,  they  seem  to  admit;  nor  do  they  refoso 
their'  contribution  to  the  exigencies,  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  the  British  empire;  but  they 
make  this  participation  of  the  public  burden  a 
duty  of  very  uncertain  extent,  and  imperfect  ob- 
ligaltion,  a  duty  temporary,  occasional,  and  elec- 
tive, of  which  they  reserve  to  themselves  tlie 
rii;ht  of  settling  the  degree,  the  time,  and  tha 
duration,  of  iudging  when  it  may  be  required, 
and  when  it  has  been  performed. 

They  allow  to  the  supreme  power  nothing 
more  than  the  liberty  of  notifying  to  them  its 
demands  or  its  necessities.  Ol  this  notification 
thev  profess  to  think  for  themselves,  how  far  it 
shall  mfluence  their  counsels,  and  of  the  nrcts- 
sities  alleged,  how  far  they  shall  endeavour  to 
relieve  them.  Thev  assume  the  exclusive  power 
of  settling  not  only  the  mode  but  the  quantity  of 
this  payment  They  ara  readv  to  co-opeiate 
with  all  the  other  dominions  of  the  king ;  but 
thev  will  co-operate  by  no  means  winch  they  do 
not  like,  and  at  no  groater  charge  than  they  ato 
wiUiiiff  t<»  hear.  ,  . 

This  tlsim,  wild  os  it  may  i-tcm,  ihia  claim, 
which  supposes  dominion  viiUioul  ""^"^IlS 
and  su^ects  without  subordination,  baa  fmaA 
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■mm  gthMd,  a  govvraor  was  appointed  by  that 
power  which  had  driven  the  comiiUMion  to  the 
oonoueror ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  European 
but  Stukeicy  of  London  that  formed  a  dcaijun  of 
exaltinflr  hiniiietf  in  the  newly-found  countries  to 
independent  dominion. 

To  secure  a  conquejit,  it  was  always  necessary 
to  plant  a  c.')lony,  and  ierntf)ries  thus  occupied 
and  settlod  wcro  rightly  considered  as  mere  ex- 
.  tensions,  or  pnicesscs  of  empire ;  as  ramifica- 
I  -titfns  whicli,  hy  the  cimilatiim  of  one  public  into- 
I  rest,  communicated  \«  iih  the  original  source  of 
I  dominion,  and  which  were  kept  Houris}iin|r  and 
I  spreading  by  the  radical  vigour  of  the  iVlother- 
'      ODuntry. 

The  colonies  of  En^hind  dilicr  no  otherwise 
from  thoiio  of  other  nations,  than  as  the  English 
constitution  diflers  from  theirs.  All  g^overnment 
i»  ultimately  and  essentblly  absolute,  but  subor- 
dinate societies  may  have  more  immunities,  or 
individuals  greater  libcrt  v,  ai  the  operations  of 
CDvemmcnt  are  differently  condncied.  An  Eng- 
ushman  in  the  common  course  of  life  and  action 
Aeis  no  restraint.  An  English  colony  has  very 
liberal  powers  of  rejculatiiig  its  own  manners  and 
ad  lusting  its  own  affairs.  But  an  English  indi- 
vidual may  by  tlie  supreme  auihoi*ity  be  de- 
prived of  liberty,  and  a  colony  divested  of  its 
powers  for  reasons  of  wlm-h  that  autliurity  is  the 
i  «Nily  judge. 

in  soverei^ty  there  are  no  gradations.  Inhere 
nay  ht  limited  royalty,  there  may  be  limited 
consulship ;  but  there  can  be  no  limitcxl  govern- 
ment  There  must  in  every  society  be  8(»rac 
power  or  other  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
which  admits  no  restrictions,  which  pervades 
tho  whole  mass  of  the  ctnnniunity,  rcsulatcs  and 
adjusts  all  subordin:ition,  enacts  law  s  or  repeals 
them,  erects  or  annuls  judicatures,  extends  or 
contracts  privileges,  czeuipt  itself  from  nucMiion 
or  control,  and  bounded  only  by  physical  ncces- 

.        By  this  power,  whcixver  it  subsists,  all  Icgis- 

'   lation  and  jurisdiction  is  unimntcd  and  main- 

;  tained.     From  this  fcU  Ictral  rit^lits  are  emana- 

'    tions,  which,  whether  equitably  or  not,  nmy  be 

legilly  recalled.     It  is  not  infallible,  for  it  may 

do  wrong;  but  it  is  irresistible,  tor  it  can  be  re- 

nsted  only  by  rcbelibn,  i>y  an  net  which  makes 

it  qucstionaUe  what  shall  1m*.  thencetbrtvord  the 

supreme  power. 

An  English  (x>lony  is  a  number  of  persju^  lo 
.  wh^m  the  king  grants  a  charter,  permit  ting  them 
to  settle  in  some  di>tant  country,  and  enabling 
them  to  conntituie  a  cor}>oration,  enjoying  such 
powers  as  the  charter  grants,  to  l>c  administered 
in  such  firms  as  the  charter  prescribes.  As  a 
Corp  >r.ition,  they  make  l.iwsi  fur  ihenisclved;  but 
as  a  corporation  subM sting  by  a  grant  from 
higher  authority,  to  the  control  of  that  authority 
thev  continue  subject. 

As  men  arc  pKtccd  at  u  greater  distance  from 
the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  they  must 
be  intrusted  with  ampler  liberty  of  resulating 
their  conduct  by  their  own  wisdom.  As  they 
aie  mire  •ccludcd  from  easy  recourse  to  national 
{udicatare,  they  must  l>e  more  extensively  com- 
nutsio.ied  to  ]>ahs  judgiucnl  on  cadi  other. 

For  this  reason  our  ntore  important  and  opu- 
lent colonies  see  the  ap(>caran?u  and  feel  tho 
ttiToct  of  a  rcgidar  Icgisla'.ure,  which  in  some 
l^aces  his  ocieJ  so  I  >ii;;  with  unriuesiioncd  au- 


thority, that  it  has  fnrsotten  whence  that  atitlio- 
ritv  was  originally  derived. 

'To  their  charters  the  colonies  owe,  like  other 
corporati'ms,  their  political  exigence.  The  so- 
lemnities of  legislation,  the  administrtiiion  of 
justice,  the  security  of  property,  are  all  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  royal  graiiu  WiUiDUt  thoir 
charter  there  would  lie  no  power  among  them, 
byr  which  any  law  could  be  made,  or  ducies  en- 
joined, any  debt  recovered,  or  criminal  punished. 

A  charter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  pri- 
vileges given  to  a  part  of  the  community  f.>r  the 
advantage  of  the  whole,  and  is  therefore  liable 
by  its  nature  to  change  or  to  revocation.  Every 
act  of  government  aims  at  public  good.  A  chai^ 
ter,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  detrinion- 
tai  lo  the  nation  is  to  be  repealed  ;  because  ge- 
neral prosperity  must  always  be  preferred  to  par^ 
ticular  interest  If  a  charter  be  used  to  evil  pur^ 
poses,  it  is  forleited,  as  the  weapon  is  taken  away 
which  is  injuriously  employed. 

The  charter  therefore  oy  which  provincial 
governments  are  constituted,  may  be  always  le- 
gally, and  where  it  is  either  inconvenient  m  its 
nature  or  inisa]>p]icd  in  its  use,  may  be  equitably 
repealed;  by  such  repeal  the  whole  fabric  of 
subordination  is  immediately  destroyed,  and  the 
constitution  sunk  at  once  into  a  chaos :  the  so- 
ciety is  dissolved  into  a  tumult  of  individuals, 
witiiuut  authority  to  command,  or  obligation  to 
obey ;  without  any  punishment  of  wron^  but 
by  personal  resentment,  or  any  protection  of 
right  but  by  the  hand  of  tlic  possessor.  \ 

A  colony  is  to  the  Aloiher-country  as  a  mem-  ' 
ber  to  the  body,  deriving  its   action  and  its 
strength  from  the  general  principle  of  vitality ; 
receiving  from  tlie  Body,  and  communKating  to 

(t  all  the  l)enefits  and  evils  of  health  and  disease ; 
iable  in  dangerous  maladies  to  sharp  applica- 
tions, of  which  the  body  however  must  partake 
the  pain ;  and  exposed,  if  incurably  tainted,  to 
amputation,  by  which  the  body  Ukewise  will  be 
mutilated. 

The  Mother-country  alu'ays  considers  the 
colonies  thus  connected,  as  parts  of  itself;  the 
prosperity  or  unhappiness  of  either,  is  the  pro- 
spcntyor  unliappiness  of  both:  not  perhaps  of 
both  m  the  same  degree,  for  the  body  may  sub- 
sist, though  loss  commodioiisly,  without  a  limb, 
but  the  limb  must  perish  if  it  be  parted  from  the 
body. 

Our  colonics  therefore,  however  distant,  have 
l)een  hitherto  treated  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
British  empire.  The  inhabiTants  incorporated 
by  English  chart«jrs,  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  Englif*hmen.  They  arc  governed  by  English 
laws,  entitled  to  English  dignities,  regulated  by 
English  eounrtcls.  and  protected  by  Elngiish  arms ; 
and  it  seems  to  follow  by  consequence  not  easily 
avoided,  tliat  they  are  subject  to  English  govern- 
ment, and  chargeable  by  English  taxation. 

To  hhn  t!iat  considers  the  nature,  tlte  original, 
the  progress,  and  tho  constitution  of  the  colonies, 
who  remembers  that  the  first  discoverers  had 
commissions  from  the  crown,  that  the  first  settlers 
owe  to  a  charter  their  civil  forms  and  regular  ma- 
gistracy, and  that  all  personal  immunities  and 
tegal  securities,  by  which  the  condition  of  tho 
sutiject  has  been  from  time  to  time  improved, 
have  been  extended  to  the  cohwists,  it  will  not 
Imj  doubted  but  tho  parliament  of  England  lias  a 
right  to  bind  thorn  by  stitutej',  and  lo  bind  ihtm 
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turol  and  ooofltitiiuontl  power  of  bjioff  iq 

them  any  ux  or  '««potXf  whetifanr  ezt«ml  or 

tenial,  ■        ^        '' 
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the  time  of  profbniid  pMce, 

America,  Ar  l*<  ywyett  ^  rafaiiy  iwnmt,  or 

for  any  other  end  Mn^du  to  the  empira.. 

There  are  aome,  and  tboae  not  ineoiaidarabk 
for  nurabery  nor  contemptible  for  laiowledge» 
who  esoept  the  power  of  tasi^tioo  from  the  gen»> 
lal  dominion  of  narfiament,  and  hold,  that  whnt^ 
oiohedien 


d,  upon  the  product  of  hmd,  or  th 
I  of  mdnatnr,  in  the  ezigenciea  d 
ime  of  profound  peace,  for  the 


m- 
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of  war,  or  In 
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obedience  may  ba  exaetedy.  or 
whaterer  authority  may  be  exeroiaed  in  other 
acta  of  govemmoit,  there  is  still  jwreieiioe  to  ba 
paid  to  money,  and  that  legialathm  paaaea  its 
Umits  when  it  Tiolatea  thepune. 

Of  tfab  exception,  which^  by  a  head  not  foUy 
imprenated  with  politics,  is  not  eaaiW  oompre* 
bended,  it  is  alleged  as  an  unansweraUe  reason, 
that  the  colonies  send  no  r^Hresentatires  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  is,  say  the  Amencan  adTOcatea,  the  natmal 
distinction  of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege 
of  an  Eneliahman,  that  he  is  able  to  call  his  pos- 
sessions his  own,  that  he  can  sit  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  inheritance  or  acqmsition,  that  hia 
house  is  fortified  b}r  the  law,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  taken  from  him  but  by  his  own  consent. 
Thb  consent  is  given  for  every  man  by  hk  repre> 
sentative  in  pariiamenL  The  Amenoans  nnre*> 
presented,  cannot  consent  to  English  taxations 
as  a  ooiporation,  and  they  will  not  consent  as  In- 
dividoalk 

Of  this  argument,  it  has  been  observed  by 
more  than  one^  that  its  force  extends  equally  to 
all  other  kws,  for  •  fireeman  ia  not  to  be  exposed 
to  punishment^  or  be  called  to  any  oneroos  i 
vice,  but  by  his  own  consent.    The  Congi 


has  extra(^ted  a  position  from  the  fanciful  Mon* 
tcsquieu,  that  "  m  a  free  state  every  man  being 
a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  concerned  in  his  own 
government."  Whatever  is  true  of  taxation,  is 
true  of  every  other  law,  that  he  who  is  bound  by 
it,  without  his  consent,  is  not  free,  for  he  is  not 
concerned  in  his  own  government. 

He  that  denies  the  English  parliament  the 
right  of  taxation,  denies  it  likewise  the  right  of 
making  any  other  laws  civjl  or  criminal,  yet  this 
power  over  the  colonics  was  never  yet  disputed 
oy  themselves.  They  have  always  admitted 
statutes  fur  the  punishment  of  oficnces,  and  for 
the  redress  or  prevention  of  inconveniences ;  and 
the  reception  of  any  law  draws  at\cr  it,  by  a 
chain  wiiich  cannot  be  broken,  the  unwelcome 
necessity  of  submitting  to  taxation. 

That  a  freeman  is  governed  by  himself,  or  by 
laws  to  which  he  has  Consented,  is  a  position  of 
mighty  sound ;  but  every  man  tliat  utters  it,  with 
whatever  confidence,  and  every  man  that  heai-s 
it,  with  whatever  acquiescence,  if  consent  be 
supposed  to  imply  tiie  power  of  refusal,  feels  it 
to  be  false.  We  virtually  and  implicitly  allow 
the  institutions  of  any  government  of  whicli  we 
enjoy  the  benefit,  and  solicit  the  protection.  In 
wide-extended  dominions,  though  power  has 
been  diffused  with  the  most  even  hand,  yet  a 
^  very  small  part  of  the  people  are  either  prima- 
i  rily  or  secondarily  consulted  in  legislation.  The 
business  of  the  public  must  be  done  by  delega- 
tion. The  choice  of  delegates  is  made  by  a  select 
number,  and  those  who  are  not  electors  stand 


Of  tiie  ekctors,  the  hap  is  but  littla  bett«; 

They  are  often  for  Iron  anstnimity  in  their 

choice,  and  where  the  oambofB   nfifuacli  la 

ei^iiality,  almost  half  moat  be  govosaed  not  only 

—Mfaout,  but  against  their  cboiea. . 
How  any  maa-OBii  have eomenbad  to  iniiiKi 
MM  eetnUiahed  in  disiaat  agea,  it  will  be  AC 

enlt  to  explain.    In  tlie  moot  ' 

of  Uhecty,  the  -eouent  of  wd 

passive,  a  ladt  admisrioa^  ii 

of  the  tanns  whieh  that  oommmuty  |, 

reqmres.    As  all  are  bom  theanbiocta  oft.  . 

state  or  other,  wo  may  bo  anid  to  tavo  hacfe  dl 

Other  eonaant  than  thia,  the  iwdirion  of  qviMfc 
doea  not  allow.  ItiatheumnMaiiwolaHNrif 
the  pedama  of  policy,  the  detiriooa  dranm  of  » 


But  hear,  ya  a ^ 

the  aomidowiiieh  the  wnida  am 
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one  anodier,  what,  if  we  nmy'jwdge 
noisy  triumph^  they  havehnt lelB$  w..«v^«.«^ 
and  what  yet  IS  a  venr  importaat  tnll^  •^'thift 
tbsv  are  entitled  to  life,  liherty,  ead  ymptttt^ 
and  that  they  have  never  ceded  to  Miy  aoMRfa 
power  whatever  a  right  to  diapoee  uf  Mlhw  ■!> 
out  their  oonaeat" 

While  thia  reaolotioa  atanda  aleiie^  Ihe  Am»- 
rieans  are  free  fiom  shtiuilaiity  ofonWoaiJtoh 
wtthasnotyctbeCfmyedtheaa  toheiMR.  wMi 
they  speak  aa  the  naked  aona  dt  natH^tfav 


daim  nut  what  io  rhdmnd  by  ol 
have  withhekl  nothinf  bnt  wist  all 
They  are  here  npoa  finn  giffoondly  k«ii 
trenchments  which  never  can  be  forced. 

Humanity  is  very  uniform.  The  Ahm^m.m^ 
have  this  resemblance  to  Europeans,  that  tkiy 
do  not  always  know  when  they  are  wdL  Tky 
soon  quit  the  Ibrtress  tliat  could  neither  htif 
been  mined  by  sophistry,  nor  battered  1^  dech- 
mation.  Their  next  resolution  declarvs,  tbt 
**  Their  ancestors,  who  first  settled  thecoloeia^ 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  froai  tti 
Mother-country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  tib©- 
ties,  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural-bon 
subjects  within  the  realm  of  England.** 

This  likewise  is  true ;  but  when  this  is  fraH- 
eil,  their  boast  of  original  rights  is  at  an  cad; 
they  are  no  longer  in  a  stoto  of  nature.  Thm 
lords  of  themselves,  thcs«-  kin^  of  wie,  thfw 
dcmi-gods  of  independence,  sink  down  tocdo- 
nists,  governed  by  a  charter.  If  their  aaccfien 
were  subjecte  they  acknowledged  a  somei^; 
if  they  liad  a  right  to  English  privileces,  thw 
were  accountable  to  English  laws,  and  irfci 
must  grieve  the  lover  of  liberty  to  discover,  hd 
ceded  to  the  king  and  perliament,  mhither  tk 
right  or  not,  at  least  the  power  of  disposing  e*^ 
out  their  consent,  of  their  lives,  iiberiies,  mmd  fn- 
perties.  It  therefore  is  required  of  thos  b 
prove,  that  the  parhament  never  ceded  to  th* 
a  dispensation  from  that  obedience,  which  *9 
owe  as  natural-bom  subjects,  or  anv  degfcrtf 
independence  or  immunity  not  cnjored  b^-  oAw 
Englishmen. 

Theysav,  That  by  such  emigration  th«7  ^ 
no  means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  anvrf 
those  nghta;  but  that  lAey  %otre,  and  tJkirif' 
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fctnivnfn  tioir  are^  entitled  to  the  exercise  and 
eni<nimeni  of  all  such  of  them  as  their  local  and 
other  rircutnstances  enable  them  to  exercise  and 
emjoy. 

That  they  who  form  a  settlement  by  a  lawful 
charter,  havintr  eommhted  no  crime,  forfeit  no 
privileges,  %»rill  he  readily  conf».»{».se(l :  but  what 
they  do  not  forfeit  by  any  juJicial  sentence,  they 
may  lose  by  natural  efT'cfs.  As  man  can  be  but 
in  on»^.  place  at  once,  he  cunnot  have  the  advan- 
tages of  mulfiplic«l  resi.h'nce.  He  that  will 
enjoy  the  brightness  of  sunshine,  must  quit  the 
coolness  of  the  shade.  He  who  s^oes  voluntarily 
to  America,  cannot  complain  of  lo3  ng  what  he 
leaves  in  Europe.  He  pc.h  ips  had  a  rifiht  to 
vote  for  a  knight  or  hurjjess  ;  by  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  he  has  not  nullitied  his  ri;yrht ;  but  he 
has  made  its  exorlion  no  longer  possible.*  By 
bis  own  choice  he  has  left  a  country  where  he 
had  a  vote  and  little  property,  for  another  where 
he  has  great  property,  but  no  vote.  But  as  this 
preference  was  deliberate  and  unconstrained,  he 
IS  still  concerned  in  the  fcorernmenl  of  himself ;  he 
has  reduced  himself  from  a  voter  to  one  of  the 
innumerable  multitude  that  have  no  vote.  He 
has  truly  ceded  his  rights  but  he  still  is  governed 
by  his  own  consent ;  because  he  has  consented 
to  throw  his  atom  of  interest  into  the  general 
mass  of  the  community.  Of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  act  he  has  no  cause  to  complain  ;  he 
haa  chosen,  or  intended  to  choose,  the  greater 
good  ;  he  is  represented,  as  himself  desired,  in 
the  (pneral  representation. 

But  the  privileges  of  an  American  scorn  the 
limits  of  place ;  they  are  part  of  himself,  and  can- 
not be  lost  by  departure  from  his  country ;  they 
float  in  the  air,  or  glide  under  the  ocean. 

Doris  amara  siiam  nnn  intrrmii^ceat  undarn. 

A  planter,  wherever  he  settles,  is  not  only  a 
freeman,  but  a  legislator,  ubi  imperator,  ibi  Roma. 
"  As  the  English  colonists  art*  not  represented  in 
the  British  parliament,  thev  are  entitled  to  a  free 
and  exclusive  power  of  legfslatioM  in  their  several 
legislatures,  in  all  case^  of  taxatiim  and  internal 
polity,  subjnrt  only  to  the  negative  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  such  manner  a<(  has  been  heretofore 
used  and  accustom t?d.  We  cheerfully  consent 
to  the  operation  of  such  acu  of  the  British  par- 
liament as  are  bona  fide  restrained  to  the  regula- 
tion of  our  external  commerce— excluding  every 
idua  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising 
B  revenu3  on  the  tiubjorts  of  America  without 
their  consent.'' 

Their  reason  for  this  claim  is,  "That  the 
fbuidation  of  English  liberty,  and  of  all  govern- 
ment, is  a  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in 
their  legislative  coumil.'' 

.  **  They  inlif?rit,"  they  :*ay,  "from  their  ances- 
tors, t!ic  right  wiii<h  their  ancostors  pos<aessed, 
of  enjoying  all  the  pri\il.»g!.'s  of  Cnglishmeti." 
That  they  inh»*rit  the  ri;:hl  of  their  ancestors,  is 
allowed  ;  but  t!i<'y  can  inh<'rit  no  more.  Th«?ir 
ancestors  left  a  country  wliere  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  elivted  by  men  par- 
ticularly qualified,  and  where  those  who  wanted 
qualifications,  or  w!io  di<l  not  ui^e  them,  were 
Doun  I  by  the  decisions  of  men,  whom  they  had 
not  deputed. 


♦  Of  Jh:--  r^ai'iininz.  I  uwr  nun  lo  a  coiiwrd'Jiioij  wiili 
SirJvhi.  lU^k..;.. 


The  colonists  are  the  descendants  of  men, 
who  either  had  no  vote  in  elections,  or  uljo  v,>. 
luntuiily  resigned  them  for  something,  in  tluir 
opinion,  of  more  estimation  ;  they  have  there- 
fore exactly  what  their  ancestors  led  them,  not 
a  vote  in  making  laws,  or  in  constituting  lerris- 
lators,  but  the  liappiness  of  being  protected  by 
law,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  it. 

What  their  ancestors  did  not  carry  with  them, 
neither  thev  nor  their  descendants'  have  since 
acquired.  They  have  not  by  abandoning  their 
part  in  one  legislature,  obtained  the  power  of 
constituting  another,  exclusive  and  independent, 
anv  more  than  the  multitudes,  who  are  now 
debarred  from  voting,  have  a  right  to  erect  a  se- 
parate parliament  for  themselves. 

Men  are  wrong  for  want  of  sense,  but  they 
are  wrong  by  halves  for  want  of  spirit.  Since 
the  Americans  have  discovered  that  they  can 
make  a  parliament,  whence  comes  it  that  they 
do  not  think  themselves  equally  empowered  to 
make  a  king  ?  If  they  are  subjects,  whose  go- 
vernment is  constituted  by  a  charter,  they  can 
form  no  body  of  independent  legislature.  If  their 
rights  are  inherent  and  underived,  they  may  by 
their  own  suffrages  encircle  with  a  diadem  the 
brows  of  Mr.  Gushing. 

It  is  farther  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, "  That  his  Majesty's  colonics  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and,  immunities  grant- 
ed and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charters,  or 
secured  to  them  by  tlieir  several  codes  of  pro- 
vincial laws." 

The  first  clause  of  this  resolution  i?  easily  un- 
derstood, and  will  be  readily  admitted.  To  all 
the  privileges  which  a  charter  can  convey,  tliey 
are  by  a  royal  charter  evidently  entitled.  The 
second  clause  is  of  greater  dilBculty :  (or  how 
can  a  provincial  law  secure  privileges  or  immu- 
nities to  a  province?  Provincial  laws  may  grant 
to  certain  individuals  of  the  province  the  enjoy- 
ment of  gainful,  or  an  immunity  from  onerous, 
offices ;  they  may  operate  upon  the  people  to 
whom  they  relate ;  but  no  nrovincc  can  confer 
provincialprivilcj^eB  on  it«»elf.  They  may  have 
a  right  to  all  which  the  king  has  given  them  j 
but  it  is  a  conceit  of  the  other  hemisphere,  that 
men  have  a  right  to  all  which  they  have  given  to 
themselves. 

A  corporation  is  considered  in  law  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  can  no  more  extend  its  own  immu- 
nities than  a  man  can  by  his  own  choice  assume 
dignities  or  Utles. 

The  legislature  of  a  colony  (let  not  the  com- 
pari!*on  be  too  much  disdained)  is  only  the  ves- 
try of  a  larger  parish,  which  may  lay  a  crss  on 
the  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  payment ;  but 
can  extend  no  influence  beyond  its  own  district, 
must  modify  its  particular  regulations  by  the 
general  law,  and  whatever  may  be  its  internal 
expenses,  is  still  liable  to  taxes  laid  by  superioi 
authority. 

The  charters  given  to  diflercnt  provinces  are 
different,  and  no  general  riffht  can  be  extracted 
from  them.  The  chaiter  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
this  congress  of  anarchy  has  been  impudently 
held,  contains  a  clause  admittins^  in  express 
term<<  taxation  by  the  parliament  If  in  the 
othor  chaiters  no  such  reserve  is  made,  it  must 
have  bei  n  omitted  as  not  necessary,  because  it 
is  inipiird  iu  the  nature  of  subordinate  govcrn- 
in»?nt.    Thry  who  are  subjwt  t<j  lawa,  are  liable 
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to  taxes.  If  any  such  immunity  had  been 
granted,  it  is  still  revocable  by  tlie  legislature, 
and  ou^ht  to 'be  revoked,  as  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  which  is  in  every  charter  ultimately 
intended. 

Suppose  it  true  that  any  such  exemption  is 
contained  in  the  charter  of  Maryland,  it  can  be 
pleaded  only  bv  the  Marylanders.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  any  other  province ;  and  with  regard 
even  to  them,  nmst  nave  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  grants  in  which  the  king  lias  been  de- 
ceived, and  annulled  as  mischievous  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  sacrificing  to  one  Uttlc  settlement  the 
general  interest  of  the  empire ;  as  infringing  the 
system  of  dominion,  and  violating  the  compact 
of  government.  But  Dr.  Tucker  has  shown,  that 
even  this  charter  promises  no  exemption  from 
parliamentary  taxes. 

In  the  controversy  agitated  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  whether  the  English  laws 
could,  bind  Ireland,  Davenant,  who  defended 
against  Molyneux  the  claims  of  England,  con- 
sidered it  as  neccHsary  to  prove  nothing  more, 
than  that  the  present  Irish  must  be  deemed  a 
colony. 

The  necessary  connexion  of  representatives 
witFi  taxes,  seems  to  have  sunk  deep  into  man^ 
of  those  minds  that  admit  sounds  witliout  their 
meaning. 

Our  nation  is  represented  in  parliament  by  an 
assembly  as  numerous  as  can  well  consist  with 
order  and  despatch,  chosen  by  persons  so  difTer- 
cntlv  qualified  in  different  places,  that  the  mode 
of  choice  seems  to  be,  for  tne  most  part,  formed 
by  chance,  and  settled  by  custom.  Of  indi- 
viduals, far  the  greater  part  have  no  vote,  and  of 
the  voters,  few  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of  him  to  whom  they  intrust  their  liberty  and 
fortune. 

Yet  this  representation  has  the  whole  effect 
expected  or  desired  ;  that  of  spreading  so  wide 
the  care  of  general  interest,  and  the  participation 
of  public  counseb,  that  the  advantage  or  corrup- 
tion ofpaiticuiar  men  can  seldom  operate  with 
much  injury  to  the  public. 

For  this  reason  many  populous  and  opulent 
towns  neither  enjoy  nor  desire  particular  repre- 
sentatives; they  are  included  in  the  gf^neral 
scheme  of  public  administration,  and  cannot 
sufTr  hut  wit!i  the  rest  of  (lie  empire. 

It  is  urired  that  tht;  Americans  have  not  the 
same  security,  and  that  a  British  legislator  may 
wanton  with  tlieir  prMi)e!ty  ;  vet  if  it  be  true, 
that  their  wealth  is  our  wealth,  and  that  their 
ruin  >vill  he  our  ruin,  the  parliament  has  the 
same  interest  in*  attendin^LT  to  them,  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  nation.  The  reason  why  we 
place  any  confidence  in  our  representatives  is, 
I'.iat  they  must  share  in  the  oood  or  evil  which 
their  courisi^ls  shall  produce.  Their  share  is, 
inleed,  commonly  consequential  and  remote; 
but  It  is  not  often  po<<ihl«?  that  anv  immediate 
ad\antaire  ran  he  extended  to  such  numbers  as 
may  prevail  a;iainst  it.  We  are  therefore  as 
secure  aiiamst  intentional  depravations  of  so- 
vermnent,  as  human  jwisdom  can  make  us,  and 
upon  this  security  th(r  Americans  mav  venture 
to  n-pose. 

It  is  said  by  the  Old  Member  who  has  writ- 
ten an  Apoeal  anrainst  the  tax,  that  "  as  the  pro- 
dui.e  of  American  labour  is  spent  in  British 
manufactures,  the   balance  of  trade  is  jrroatly  ! 


against  them ;  whatever  you  take  directly  in 
taxes,  is  in  eflect  taken  horn  your  own  com- 
merce. If  the  minister  seizes  the  money  with 
which  the  American  should  pay  his  debts  and 
come  to  market,  the  merchant  cannot  expect 
him  as  a  customer,  nor  can  the  debts  aln^y 
contracted  be  paid. — Suppose  we  obtain  fiom 
America  a  million,  instead  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  it  would  be  supplying  one  personal 
exigence  bjj  the  future  ruin  of  our  commerce." 

Part  of  this  is  true ;  but  the  Old  Member  seems 
not  to  perceive,  that  if  his  brethren  of  the  legis 
lature  know  this  as  well  as  lumself,  the  Aroeri 
cans  are  in  no  dan^r  of  oppression,  since  1^ 
men  commonly  provident  they  must  be  eo  taxra, 
as  that  we  may  not  lose  one  way  what  we  gain 
another. 

The  some  Old  Member  has  discovered  that 
the  judges  formerly  thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ire- 
land, and  declares,  that  no  cases  can  be  more 
alike  than  those  of  Ireland  and  America;  ret 
the  jucfges  whom  he  quotes  have  mentioned  a 
difference.  Ireland,  they  say,  hoik  a  ptartiameai 
of  Us  men.  When  any  Colony  has  an  indepen- 
dent parliament  acknowledged  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Britain,  the  cases  wdl  differ  less.  Yet 
by  the  6  Geo.  I.  chap.  5,  the  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  bind  Ireland. 

It  is  urged,  that  when  Wales,  Durham,  and 
Chester,  were  divested  of  their  particular  privi- 
leges, or  ancient  government,  and  reduced  to 
the  state  of  English  counties,  they  had  represen- 
tatives assigned  to  them. 

To  those  from  whom  something  had  been 
taken,  something  in  return  might  properly  bt 
given.  To  the  Americans  their  charters  are  leA 
as  they  were,  nor  have  they  lost  any  thing  except 
that  of  which  their  sedition  has  deprive?  them. 
If  thev  were  to  be  represented  in  parliament, 
something  would  be  granted,  though  nothing  b 
withdrawn. 

The  inhabitants  of  ("Chester,  Durham,  and 
Wales,  were  invited  to  exchange  ihrir  peculiar 
institutions  for  the  power  of  voting,  which  tboy 
wanted  before.  The  Americans  have  volunta- 
rily resi<»ned  tht;  pow(«r  of  voting,  to  live  in  dii- 
tant  and  separate  government«»,  and  what  tht-y 
have  voluntarily  quitted,  they  have  no  right  to 
claim. 

It  must  always  he  remembered,  that  they  are 
represented  hy  the  same  virtual  ropresrntatioii 
as  the  Greater  part  of  En^rlishmcn  ;  and  that  if 
hy  chantje  of  place  thfv  have  loss  share  in  the 
legislature  than  i*  pr<)j>ortionate  to  their  opu- 
lence, Uiey  by  their  removal  jrained  that  opulence, 
and  had  orij^inally,  and  have  now,  tlicir  choice 
of  a  vote  at  home,  or  riches  at  a  distance. 

We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  <  Id  Mem- 
ber and  to  others  a  position  that  must  drive  m 
into  inextricable  absurdity,  that  \vc  have  either 
no  right,  or  the  sole  riijht,  of  taxing  tlie  Colonies 
The  meaninfi  is,  tliat  if  wc  can  tax  them,  they 
cannot  tax  themselves ;  and  that  if  thrv  can  tax 
themselves,  we  cannot  tax  them.  Wo  answo; 
with  very  little  hesitation,  that  for  the  ppnetal 
use  of  the  empire  we  have  the  sole  nixhi  of  tax- 
ing them.  If  tlipy  have  contrihutt,'d  any  thinft 
in  their  own  assemblies,  what  th««y  rontributJ 
was  not  paid,  hut  jofiven  ;  it  was  not  a  tax  or  tri- 
bute, but  a  present.  Yet  they  have  the  natural 
and  leiral  power  of  levying  inoney  on  themselvet 
for  provincial  ])urpo»eB,  of  providing  tnr  iheii 
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#iNm  expcnwe,  at  their  own  discrrtvHi.  Let  not 
this  be  thotitrht  n?»w  or  fftran^  j  it  in  the  slate  ot* 
cvm-  pari<!i  in  the  kinsrdom. 

Thf»  fri-n'lrt  of  V\c  Am-^riranfi  are  of  difT-ront 
opinion'*.  Sonrif  think  that  boifi«»  iinrcproMcnted, 
th»yoii!r'it  to  tn\  th'^mH-lvi-*! ;  nn:i  oth-.'n*,  that 
t'vy  o.i'iht  to  have  rcpreiipntativeH  in  thcBritiiih 
pirlimi'Mt 

If  t'i"v  am  ti  tax  tli(»ms»»lvp-«.  what  power  i^ 
f »  r-^inin  in  th »  snpmno  h'lfi^iMture?  That 
t'i\v  nri*»t  pottle  th"ir  own  iiiodf  oflovvinir  tht»ir 
inii'v,  i-*  !«iipp>^?il.  Muv  !h«  Briiiiih  pariia- 
in'-it  t>II  fh-^ni  howniiifh  thrv  shall  rontrihuto' 
(fth 


th»  «u-n  nny  hp  prp-«i-rihr*.l,  th^'v  will  rt'tnm 
f.»w  th;in\M  forth''  powor  of  rui.<«iiijf  it:  if  iIh'V 

they  are  no 


»  at  lih:*rt y  to  pranl  or  to  fI»Miy 
I  iMiyor  snl»j*'r't««. 

If  t'>;«y  ari»  to  Uf  n'pre:««'nti*(l,  what  niiinhr*r  of 
t'l '«  •  w.'flti'rn  onitorM  are  to  h»»  admitted  ?  Thi-*, 
f  «M{ipo?i».  th'»  psirliampiit  must  jn'ttle;  yot  if  men 
hivo  n  nntiirdi  u'ld  iinaiienahio  rii^ht  to  be  repro- 
s-^'it-d,  who  «hall  dctr^nnino  ihr  numf>or  of  thoir 
d'ivinirH?  T«"t  u*  however  itupponc  them  to 
s»nd  twfntv-thrp\  half  a-^  nianyai  the  kin^iom 
of  Scotland,  wh:it  will  thi<«  n»pri»«"ntation  avail 
t'l^ni  f  To  pay  taxir-*  will  bi^  still  a  grievance. 
Th«?  lovp  of  monov  will  not  ho  icssuned,  nor  the 
p:>wr»r  of  c»'ttiiir  it  increased. 

Whither  will  thi«  necessity  of  representation 
drivr;  u^  ?  Is  every  petty  suttlfsnent  to  bo  out 
of  th?  reach  of  covornnr-nt,  till  it  has  sent  a 
p?n:itor  to  parliam'^nt ;  or  muy  two  of  them,  or 
a  jjroat  *r  n«m'>or,  be  forcod  to  unit'j  in  a  sinsrle 
d  >putati'>n  ?  What  at  last  is  tbo  difl!I>renco  be- 
tween him  that  is  taxr»d  by  compulsion  without 
representation,  and  him  that  is  represented  bv 
conipul'iion  ifi  onler  to  he  taxed  ? 

For  many  r»M!ins  thr  House  of  Commons  was 
in  a  ."tnte  of  tluctuatioii:  now  bur^jesst's  w««r« 
ad  l*'d  from  timf*  to  tim?,  without  any  reason  now 
to  h.?  disnovcH'd  ;  but  the  number  has  been  fixed 
for  more  than  a  contury  and  a  halt',  and  the 
kin^'"  power  of  increasing  itbashecnqucstioneti. 
It  will  hardly  be  thoujriif  fit  to  new-model  the 
constitution  in  favour  of  tho  planters,  who,  as 
th  'v  i;r«>w  rich,  may  buy  estates  in  England,  and, 
without  any  innovation.  t:lfcctually  represent 
their  native  colonies. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  ask  for 
thenfi  what  they  do  not  ask  for  thomselves.  This 
inestimable  riirht  of  representation  tliey  have 
never  solicitnd.  They  mean  not  to  exchauj^e 
•olid  monov  for  such  airy  honour.  They  say, 
and  say  willingly,  that  they  cannot  conveniently 
bo  represented  ;  because  their  inference  is,  that 
they  eannot  be  taxed.  They  arc  too  remote  to 
aharo  the  freooral  government,  and  therefore 
claim  the  privileiro  of  <;ovemini^  themselves. 

Of  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolutions 
of  tho  Conffr"9S,  however  wild,  indefinite,  and 
ohsciire,  such  has  been  the  influence  uf>on  Ame- 
rican understandini;,  that  from  New  Eln^land  to 
South  Carolina  there  is  formed  a  f;encral  com- 
bination of  all  the  provinces  a^inst  their  Mo- 
thcr-conntrj.  Thn  madness  of  independence 
baa  spread  from  colony  to  colony,  till  order  is 
loat,  and  government  despised,  and  all  is  filled 
with  misrule,  uproar,  violence,  aad  confusion. 
To  bo  quiet  is  disaflection,  to  bs  loyal  is  treason. 
The  ('onirress  of  Philadelphia,  an  assembly 


communication  between  Biittiin  and  the  greatest 
part  of  North  America  is  now  suspended.  They 
ceased  to  admit  tiie  importation  of  English  ^ooJa 
in  Decniiber,  1774,  and  determine  topcnuK  Llie 
exportatio'i  t»f  tiieir  own  no  longer  than  to  No 
vcmber,  1775. 

'J'his  mi<;lit  s-tui  cnouuh,  hut  they  have  done 
more.  'I'lii  y  havi>  declared,  that  thev  shall  treat 
all  as  eruMuii'rt  wiio  do  not  concur  with  them  ia 
di<«nnVi.>tii»u  and  p?rvers.;ne:«H,  and  that  tliey  wiU 
tradt*  with  nou"  ihut  shall  trade  witli  B.itain. 

Thfy  thrrati'ji  to  siiLMuaiizc  in  their  Guzftta 
those  who  shall  coufuiiie  the  pioducts  or  mer- 
chandise o\'  their  Mother-country,  and  arc  now 
s..*ar(!hi n«r  Hnspt^cted  houses  for  prohibited  goods. 
These  hostile  decluraiions  t!iey  profess  them- 
selvi»s  rearly  to  maintain  by  force.  They  have 
armed  tiie  mdiiia  of  their  provinces,  and  seized 
the  public  stores  of  ammunition.  They  ara 
therefore  no  longer  subjects,  since  the^  refuse 
the  lawd  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  dctenre  of 
that  retusttl  ore  making  open  preparations  for 
war. 

Beinnp  now  in  their  own  opinion  free  states, 
they  arc  nut  only  raising  armies,  but  fonning 
alliances ;  not  only  hastening  to  reliel  tliemselvcs, 
but  seducing  their  neighlniurj  to  rcb.dlion.  Thojr 
have  publishird  an  address  to  tJie  inhabitants  of 
Cluebec,  in  which  discontent  and  resistance  ara 
o)>enly  incited,  and  witii  very  respectful  mention 
of  the  sn^acitif  of  Frtnchmtn    mvite    them   to 
send  deputies  to  the  Congn.>s8  of  Pbiladelpliia, 
to  that  S!»at  of  Virtue  and  Veracity,  whence  the 
people  of  England  are  told,  Uiut  to  establi^Ji 
|>opery,  a  reUj^un  fraught  with  a:inguinarif  and 
itnpioHs  lentts^  even  ia  (duobcc,  a  country  of 
which  th(!  inliabitants  art;  papists,  is  so  contrary 
Xo  the  constitution,  that  it  cannot  be  lawfully 
done  by  tho  le<iislature  itself;  where  it  is  made 
one  of  the  articles  of  their  association,  to  de- 
prive tiie  conquered  French  of  their  religious 
establishment ;  and  whence  the  French  of  Uue- 
bcc  are,  at  the  .^aiiie  time,  flattered  into  scditioo, 
by  professions  of  cxpectin<;  **froni  the  libcrulitj 
of  sentiment  di<Htinguishing  thtir  nation,  that 
dirterence  of  reli^rion  will   not  prejudice   thein 
against  a  hearty  amity,  because  the  transcendent 
nature  of  freetfom  elevates  all  who  unite  in  the 
cause,  above  such  low-minded  infirmities." 

Cluebec,  however,  is  at  a  great  distance.  Tbcj 
have  aimed  a  stroke  from  which  they  may  hope 
for  irreater  and  more  speedy  mischief.  Ihey 
have  triiHl  to  infect  the  i>eople  of  England  with 
the  contagion  of  disloyalty.  Their  credit  is  hap- 
pily not  such  as  ^ves  them  influence  propor- 
tionate to  their  malice.  When  they  talk  of  tneir 
pretended  immunities  guaranteed  bv  the  plighted 
faith  of  Goctrnment,  and  the  tnoet  $Jemn  eompaetM 
with  English  Sovereigns,  we  think  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  inciuirc  when  the  faith  was  plighted, 
and  the  compact  made ;  and  when  we  can  only 
find  that  king  James  and  king  Charles  tlio  First 
promised  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts*  Bay, 
now  famous  by  tlie  appellation  of  Bostonians, 
exemption  from  taxes  for  seven  years,  we  infer 
with  Mr.  MaudiL  that  by  this  solemn  compact 
they  were,  a(\er  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
term,  liable  to  taxation. 

When  they  apply  to  our  compossion,  by  tell- 
ing us  tliat  they  are  to  bo  carried  from  their 


convened  by  its  own  authority,  has  promulgated    own  country  to  *be  tried  for  certain  offences,  wa 
doclaimtion,  in  coraplianM  with  which  the  I  ara  not  so  roady  to  pity  them,  as  to  advua  tbofll 
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not  to  offend.   WhUe  they  are  innocent,  they  are 
safe. 

When  Ihcy  tell  of  laws  made  expressly  for 
their  punishment,  we  answer,  that  tumults  and 
sedition  were  always  punishable,  and  that  the 
new  law  prescribes  only  the  mode  of  execution. 

When  It  is  said  thit  the  whole  town  of  Boston 
b  distressed  for  a  misdemeanour  of  a  few,  we 
wonder  At  their  shamelessness;  for  we  know  that 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  all  the  associated  pro- 
vinces, are  now  in  rebellion  to  defend  or  justify 
the  criminals. 

If  frauds  in  the  imposts  of  Boston  are  tried  by 
commissbn  without  a  jury,  they  are  tried  here  in 
the  same  mode ;  and  why  should  the  Bostonians 
expect  from  us  more  tenaemess  for  them  than  for 
ourselves  ? 

If  they  are  condenmed  unheard,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  need  of  a  trial.  ^  The  crime  is  manifest 
and  notorious.  Ail  trial  is  the  investigation  of 
something  doubtful.  An  Italian  pliilosopher  ob- 
serves, that  no  man  desires  to  hear  what  he  has 
already  seen. 

If  thsir  assemblies  have  boon  suddenly  dis- 
solved, what  was  the  reason  ?  Their  delil>erationa 
were  indecent,  and  their  intentions  seditious. 
The  power  of  dissolution  is  gmnted  and  reserved 
for  such  times  of  turbulence.  Their  heA  friends 
have  been  lately  soliciting  the  Kinp  to  dissolve 
hli  parliament,  to  do  what  they  so  loudly  complain 
of  sutfiirlni^. 

That  the  same  vengeance  involves  the  innocent 
and  ^ilty,  b  on  evil  to  be  lamented,  but  human 
cautitm  cannot  prevent  it,  nor  human  power  al- 
ways redress  it  To  bring  misery  on  those  who 
hive  not  deserved  it,  is  part  of  tlie  aggregated 
guilt  of  rebellion. 

That  governors  have  been  somciinics  given 
them  oily  that  u  great  man  might  get  ease  fiom 
i  np)rtunity,  and  that  thoy  h.ivc  had  judges  not 
always  of  tlie  deepest  leaming  or  the  uiircsf  iii- 
teg.ity,  wc  have  no  great  reason  to  doubt,  bo- 
causl*  such  misfortunes  happen  to  ourstlv«'a. 
Whoever  i-i  governed,  will  sometimes  be  governed 
ill,  even  wlien  he  is  most  conctmtd  in  his  own 
government. 

That  improper  olficers  or  magistrates  are  sent, 
is  thj  Clime  or  filly  of  those  that  sent  them. 
When  incripacity  is  discovered,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  if  corruption  is  detected  ii  onght  to  l>e 
punishcid.  No  goverimjcnt  could  subsist  for  a 
day,  if  sinj^'le  errors  could  justify  defection. 

One  of  iheircompliiints  Is  not  such  a?*  can  claim 
much  conimiseraiion  from  the  softest  b.>si»m. 
They  tell  us,  that  we  have  eharmed  our  conduct, 
and  that  a  tax  is  n(»w  laid  by  ojirliament  ou 
tliose  who  were  never  taxed  by  parliament  bef  >re. 
To  this  wc  think  it  may  be  easily  answereil,  that 
the  I  mi^er  they  liave  been  spared*  the  be:tcr  ihev 
can  pay. 

it  IS  cjrtainly  not  much  their  interest  to  rcprc- 
so  It  innovation  as  cnmiiinl  or  invidious ;  for  thov 
have  intrftduced  mto  the  historv  ..f  mankind  a 
new  m^dc  of  disalTection,  and  liave  irivm,  I 
believe,  the  tirst  example  of  a  pro^scription  j'uh- 
Ushed  by  a  colony  aganiat  the  mother-countrv. 

lo  vvhatis  uri^ed  of  new  powers  granted  to 
ihc^  C  mils  of  Admiral ry,  (»r  the  extension  of 
authority  confe.TO.l  on  the  judire.-*,  it  may  be  an- 
swered iiiafew  wonls,thit  thov  have  themselves 
made  such  regulations  nccessarv ;  that  they  are 
established  for  tie  prevention  of*  greater  evils ;  ai 


the  same  time  it  most  be  obserred^  that  thett 
powers  have  not  been  extended  since  the  rebellioa 
in  America.  ^  • 

One  mode  of  persuasion  their  ingenuity  has 
suggested,  which  it  may  perhaps  be  less  easy  to 
resi&t  That  wc  may  not  look  with  indifference 
on  the  American  contest,  or  imagine  that  the 
strufff;lc  i*  for  a  claim,  which,  however  decided, 
b  of  small  importance  and  remote  consequence, 
the  Philadelpnbn  Congress  has  taken  caje  to 
inform  us,  that  they  arc  resisting  the  demands  d 
parliament,  as  well  for  our  sakes  as  their  own. 

Their  keenness  of  pr;rspicacity  has  enabled 
them  to  pursue  consequences  to  a  greater  distance; 
to  see  tlirough  clouds  impen'ious  to  the  dimness 
of  Eloropean  sight ;  and  to  find,  I  know  not  how, 
tliat  when  they  are  taxed,  wc  shall  be  enslaved. 

That  slaveiy  is  a  miNerablc  slate,  we  have  been 
often  told,  and  doubtless  many  a  Briu»n  will 
tremble  to  find  it  so  near  as  iu  America ;  but 
how  it  will  be  brought  hither,  the  Congre&s  mnit 
inform  us.  The  question  might  distress  a  c-on^ 
moo  understanding ;  but  the  statesmen  of  tlic 
other  hembpherc  can  eajsily  resolve  it,  **Oar 
ministers,*'  they  say,  ^  arc  niir  enemies,  and  if 
they  should  cany  the  point  of  taxation,  may  with 
the  same  army  enslave  us.  It  OMy  be  stud,  we 
will  nut  pay  them;  but  remember,"  sny  the 
western  sageit,  "  tlie  taxes  from  America,  and  «e 
may  add  the  men,  and  particularly  the  Romsn 
Catholics  of  tliis  vast  continent,  will  then  be  is 
the  power  of  your  enemies.  Nor  have  yen  any 
.easnn  to  expect,  that  at>er  making  slaves  of  U), 
many  of  us  i»  ill  refuse  to  assist  in  reducing  you 
to  the  same  abject  state.** 

These  arc  dreadful  inenacca ;  but  snsfiectin; 
that  they  have  not  much  the  sound  cf  probabiliir, 
the  CongresH  pn>cceds :  "  Do  not  treat  this  is 
chimoricul.  Know  that  in  less  than  half  a  ar^ 
tur\'  the  quil-rents  reserved  to  the  crown  fjr  m  ihc 
nuinherlcM -.  pranls  rf  this  va:st  c(Mitint?iu,ui!l^f,ur 
larircstrr;iui«  of  wealth  into  I  lie  ro\al  cjIKt?.  If 
t(»  tlii:<  hi*  addird  tht-  power  i  f  taxintr  An.e.i  aa: 
ph-asurc,  the  crovn  ^\  ill  possess  iiinre  trcaju-f 
th  111  may  hv  luve^  aiy  to  purchase  the  rcnuin? 
of  lihcrry  in  your  island." 

All  this  is  v« TV  drcadt'ul ;  but  omid.-l  the  tcrc: 
that  «hake.wny  tV:une,  I  cannot  tn ilK-ar  lv»  "isii 
that  sf.nie  sluicj  s  wcio  openi  d  f  ^r  these  «tre:.rjtf 
of  trenMirc.  1  shall  uhully  ^ef=»  America  n-luja 
half  of  what  Knirland  hasox])Cndccl  in  hrr  de-iVncc: 
and  of  th"  stream  tiiat  will  Jlotr  to  larvtlu  ii  /:« 
than  ha'f  a  ccntuiy,  1  hopoa  iMnall  rillai  Irasl  iiiiv 
be  fiuiul  to  *|ueiM-ij  tiie  tliir>t «  f  rfu?  present  ircne* 
ration,  uliieh  seems  to  tiiiiik  it^e.f  in  m<»rodii'Lfr 
tif  wantinij  money  than  of  lo.-inir  liberty. 

Ii  is  ditficult  to  jud-e  with  -*%  bat  M:Ii!.tiy» 
surli  airy  hursts  «.f  imiU'VoU  ncc  a;o  vciKfti"; 
if  «*uch  writris  h  pc  t«»  deceive,  let  »  !•  ra!^lr 
repel  tiwim  with  acorn  than  refute  them  h\  t"> 
putation. 

In  this  In«;t  terrilic  parairraph  are  two  po>iwi«. 
that,  if  our  tears  do  not  overpc^x  or  lur  rttltil  o:i, 
may  en  ihic  us  to  support  life  a  little  loniic-.  ^W 
are  tohl  by  these  croakers  of  calainity,  tun  mir 
that  o!ir  present  niim>ters  de«»i£:n  to  Vnsiavt  ifet 
l»u'.  that  the  same  malignity  «  fj-u  pose  is  led- 
»cviu\  lhrou<jli  all  their  snccjissors,  and  that  ih' 
wealth  to  be  poured  int*  Knjrland  bv  ihc  FacM?ii'* 
of  America,  w  ill,  whenever  it  cumcs,  be  ci::]'!-  vitJ 
to  purchase  the  rnnains  of  liberty. 

Of  those  who  now  conduct  the  natioi^ai  auair^ 
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we  may,  without  mach  urogvioe,  pmiime  to 
know  m  >re  than  LhemsclTes,  and  of  tliose  who 
ihall  succeed  them,  whether  minister  or  king, 
not  to  know  ievt. 

The  other  position  is,  that  **  the  Crown,"  if  this 
hudabte  opposition  should  not  be  auccessfjl, 
"will  have  tne  power  of  t:ixinff  America  at  plea- 
sure.** Sureljr  thej  think  rather  too  meanly-  of 
onr  apprehensions,  when  the/  suppose  us  not  to 
know  what  they  well  know  themselves,  that 
they  are  taxed,  like  all  other  British  subjects, 
bj  parliament ;  and  that  the  Crown  has  not  by 
the  new  imposts,  whether  right  or  Mrrong:,  ol^- 
tained  any  additional  power  over  their  posses- 
sions. 

It  were  a  carious,  but  an  idle,  speculation  to 
inquire,  what  efiect  these  dictators  of  sedition  ex- 
pact  from  the  dispersion  of  their  Letter  amonff  us. 
if  they  believe  their  own  comphiints  of  hardSiip, 
and  really  dread  the  danger  which  they  describe, 
they  will  naturally  hope  to  communicate  the 
same  perceptions  to  their  fellow-subjects.  But 
probably  in  America,  as  in  other  places,  the  chiefk 
•re  incendiaries,  that  hope  to  rob  m  the  tumults  of 
a  conflagration,  and  toes  brands  among  a  rabble 
pMsively  combustible.  Those  who  wrote  the 
Address,  though  they  have  shown  no  great  extent 
or  profundity  of  mind,  ore  yet  probably  wiser 
than  to  believe  it:  but  thcv  liave  oeen  tauglit  by 
some  master  of  mischief^  now  to  put  in  motion 
the  engine  of  political  electricity;  to  attract  by 
the  sounds  of  Liberty  and  Property,  to  repel  by 
tfioae  of  Popery  and  Slavery ;  ana  to  give  the 
great  stroke  by  the  name  of  Boston. 

When  subordinate  communities  oppose  the 
decrees  of  the  general  legislature  witn  defiance 
thus  audacious,  and  mali^ity  thus  acrimonious, 
nothing  remains  bnt  to  conquer  or  to  yield; 
to  allow  their  claim  of  independence,  or  to  reduce 
them  by  force  to  submission  and  allegiance. 

It  mij^ht  be  hoped  thnit  no  Elnglishman  couM 
be  f.Mind,  whom  the  menaces  of  our  own  Colo- 
nists, just  rescued  from  the  French,  would  not 
move  to  indignation,  like  that  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  returning  from  war,  found  them- 
selves excluded  from  their  own  houses  by  their 
slaves. 

That  corporations  constituted  by  favour,  and 
exisitng  by  suflTerance,  should  dare  to  prohibit 
eommerce  with  their  native  country,  and  threaten 
individuals  by  infamy,  and  societies  with  at  least 
snspension  of  amity,  (Ht  daring  to  be  more  obe- 
dient to  government  than  themselves,  is  a  degree 
of  insolence  which  not  only  deserves  to  be  pu- 
nished, bnt  of  which  the  punishment  is  loudly  de- 
manded by  the  order  of  life,  and  the  peace  of 
nations. 

Yet  there  have  risen  up,  in  the  (kce  of  the 
ptablic,  men  vrlio,  by  whatever  corruptions  or 
whatever  infatuation,'have  undertaken  to  defend 
the  Amfiricans,  endeavour  to  shelter  them  from 
resentment,  and  propose  reconciliation  without 
aabnitssion. 

As  political  diseases  are  naturally  contagious, 
let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Cornwall, 
•sized  with  ihe  Philadelphian  frcnxy,  may  rcsolvcr 
to  separate  itself  from  tne  general  system  of  the 
EnjB^li^  constitution,  and  jiidge  of  its  own  ri^its 
in  lis  own  parliament.  A  congress  might  then 
meet  at  Truro,  and  addrera  the  other  counties  in 
a  style  not  unlike  the  language  of  the  American 
patrtoU:— 


''PRIEiriM  AWD  PILL0W.8irBreCTty 

"We,  the  delegates  of  the  sei-etai  towns  and 
parishes  of  Cornwall,  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  our  i>wn  8»a»c  and  that  ofou-  onstiiiienff, 
having,  after  serious  debate  and  calm  considera- 
tion, settled  the  scheme  of  our  fuure  oonuuc', 
hold  it  necessary  to  declare  the  resolutions  whxli 
we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  f  jrm  by  tho  unalien- 
able risrhts  of  reasonable  beings,  and  rnio  which 
we  have  been  compelled  by  grievances  and  op. 
pressions,  long  endured  by  us  in  parent  silence, 
not  because  we  did  not  feci,  or  could  not  remove 
them,  but  because  we  were  unwilling  to  give  dis- 
turbance to  a  settled  government,  and  hoped  that 
others  would  in  time  find,  like  ourselves,  their 
true  interest  and  their  original  powers,  and  aU 
co-operate  to  universal  happiness. 

"But  since  having  long  mdulged  the  pleasing 
expectation,  we  find  general  discontent  not  likely 
to  mcrease,  or  not  liliely  to  end  in  general  defee- 
tion,  we  resolve  to  erect  alone  the  standlird  cf 
liberty. 

"  Know  theiif  that  you  are  no  longer  to  conskler 
Cornwall  as  an  English  county,  visited  by  Eng^ 
lish  judges,  receiving  law  from  an  English'parlia« 
ment.  or  included  in  any  general  taxation  of  the 
kingaom ;  but  as  a  state  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent, governed  by  its  own  institutions,  adnunts- 
tered  by  its  own  magistrates,  and  exempt  from 
any  tax  or  tribute  but  such  as  we  shall  miposo 
upon  ourselves. 

"We  are  the  acknowled^  descendants  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bntain,  of  men  who, 
before  the  time  of  liistory,  took  possession  of  tho 
island  desolate  and  waste,  and  therefore  open  to 
the  first  occupants.  Of  this  descent,  our  Ian* 
guage  is  a  sufficient  proof,  which,  not  quite  a 
century  ago,  was  different  from  yours. 

**  Such  are  the  Cornishmen ;  but  who  are 
you  f  who,  but  the  unauthorised  and  lawless 
children  of  intruders,  invaders,  and  oppressors  7 
who,  but  the  transmitters  of  wrong,  the  mheritora 
of  robbery  7  In  claiming  independence,  wo 
claim  but  little.  We  might  require  you  to  de- 
part from  a  land  which  you  possess  py  usurps^ 
tion,  and  to  restore  all  that  you  have  taken 
from  us. 

"Independence  is  the  gift  of  Nature.  No 
man  is  bom  the  master  of  another..  Ev«*'y 
Cornishman  is  a  freeman,  for  we  have  never 
resigned  the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  he  only 
can  ho  thought  free,  who  is  not  governed  but  by 
his  own  consent. 

"  You  may  urge  that  the  present  system  of 
government  has  descended  through  many  ages, 
and  that  we  have  a  larger  part  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  kingdom  than  any  other  county. 
"All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  neither  cogent  nor 

Sirsuasive.    We  look  to  the  original  of  things, 
lu*  union  with  the  English  counties  was  either 
compelled  by  force,  or  settled  by  compact 

"That  which  was  made  by  violence,  may  by 
violence  be  broken.  If  we  were  treated  asa 
conquered  people,  our  rights  might  be  obscured, 
but  could  never  be  extmguishecl.  The  sword 
call  give  nothing  but  power,  which  a  sharper 
sword  can  take  away.  j. 

"If  our  union  was  by  compact,  whom  couW 
the  compact  bind  but  tho5«e  that  concurred  m 
tho  stipulations  7  We  gave  our  ancestors  no 
commission  to  settle  the  terms  of  ft^^o"  "£* 
They  might  be  a>wanls  that  were  fligi*- 
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vm  for  money,  but  for  pow4r.  The  qnetiion  it 
iiot  h(Hv  much  we  shalt  collect,  but  by  wbat 
Mithority  the  rollectiiin  eimli  be  mtde. 

Those  who  find  tliat  the  Aiuericane  cannot  bo 
shown  in  any  form  that  may  raiM  lovo  or  pity, 
drees  them  in  habiliinciit^i  ol'  terror,  and  try  to 
make  us  think  tliein  f.)rniidablc.  The  BoHtoiii- 
ans  can  ca\i  into  the  field  ninety  thousand  men. 
While  we  conc^uer  all  before  us,  new  enemies 
UFiU  rise  up  b«.'hind,  and  our  work  will  be  always 
-lu  boein.  if  ^e  take  pos^sAJon  of  llic  towns, 
the  Cfnitntsts  will  retire  into  ibo  iniand  regions, 
and  tilt*  cain  of  ntMory  will  Iw  only  empty 
houses,  and  a  wide  exrent  of  waste  anil  desola- 
tion. If  we  suIkIuo  Lh«;ni  f  )r  the  prcstnt,  ihcy 
will  uiiiversally  revolt  in  tht*ncxt  war,  and  resign 
us  without  pity  Uisuhjcrtionand  destruciion. 

To  all  this  It  may  be  answered,  that  hntwecn 
losinj;  America  and  rc.siirning  it,  there  is  no  ffrcat 
difference ;  that  it  is  not  very  reasonable  to 
jump  into  the  sea,  l>cran8e  the  Hhip  is  leaky.  Ail 
those  evils  may  befall  un,  bui  wo  need  not  linstcn 
them. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucester  lia^  proposed,  and 
seems  to  propt»sc  it  R;?ri'-iusly,  that  we  shonld  at 
once  release  our  claims,  (irclarc  tiicm  nristers  of 
themselves,  and  whittle  them  down  thir  wind. 
His  opinion  is,  that  our  gam  from  them  will  be 
the  same,  and  our  expense  Icsh.  What  thoy 
can  have  m'jst  cheaply  t'ri>m  Briuiin,  they  will 
still  buy;  what  they  ran  soli  to  \ia  at  the  highest 
price,  they  will  still  ^i^ll. 

It  is,  however,  a  little  hard,  that  having  so 
lately  fought  and  conquered  for  their  safety,  wc 
should  ^vorn  them  no  longer.  By  letting  them 
loose  beft>re  the  war,  how  many  millions  miirht 
have  been  saved.  One  wild  proposal  U  best 
answered  by  another.  Let  us  restore  to  the 
French  what  we  have  taken  from  tliem.  Wc 
shall  see  our  C'»loni^ts  at  our  feet,  when  they 
have  an  enemy  so  near  them.  Let  us  i;ivc  the 
Indi.ms  ann««,  and  temth  them  discipline,  and 
entrourosc  them  now  and  then  to  plunder  a 
plantation.  Sc^^urity  and  leisure  arc  tne  parents 
ufNcdition. 

While  these  diflferent  opinions  ore  agitated, 
it  seems  to  he  detcrmineil  by  the  legislature,  that 
force  !»hall  bo  tried.  Men  of  llur  pen  have  sel- 
dom any  grciiUskili  in  cunqnerin!;!  kin<4di»ms,  but 
they  have  strong  inclination  to  give  advice.  J 
cannot  fi»rb.^ar  to  wish,  that  ihi>  commotion  may 
end  withotit  Mo.Mlshcd,  und  that  the  r'.!>::Is  may 
be  subdui.'d  by  terror  rather  than  by  \ioIencc; 
and  thcrctore  reconnncnd  sufh  a  force  as  may 
take  away  not  only  the  power  but  the  hoi»e  of 
resist  ince,  and  by  conquering  \>  it houl  a  kittle, 
SJiv«;  m.xny  from  the  swoid. 

If  their  obstinacy  eontinties  without  actual 
h'>stiliiies,  it  may  perhaps  he  niolliticil  l»v  turn- 
ing out  the  soldi'crs  to  tree  quarters,  forf>idding 
any  personal  cruelty  or  hurt.  It  has  b<"en  pro- 
p;>sed,  that  the  slaves  should  be  set  free,  an  act 
whicii  surely  the  lovers  of  liberty  cannot  but 
comineiMi.  If  they  are  furniyhcti  with  firearms 
for  defence,  and  utensils  fur  husbandry,  and  set- 
tled in  some  simple  form  of  government  within 
the  country,  they  may  be  more  grateful  and  ho- 
nest than  their  masters. 
%  Far  be  it  from  any  Englisliman  to  thirst  for 
llie  blood  of  his  fellow-subjects.  Those  who 
most  deserve  our  resentment,  arc  unhappily  at 
Isss  distance.     The  Americans,  when  the  ^?tamp 


Act  WAS  ifiist  |Ni0p«Md,  mydauhLf^W  disliked  it. 
•9  oyery  nation  dislikes  an  impost ;  but  ihcy  had 
aoUiougbt  of  rosicuingiL,  till  they  woiceucou- 
ragod  und  incited  by  ICnropoan  iurclligeune, 
from  meii  wiioni  they  thought  iheir  friends,  but 
who  were  friends  only  to  titcmsiilvcs. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mi«cbiof  let  an 
insulted  nation  \x>ur  out  its  vengeance.  With 
whatever  dc^igu  ilicy  have  iufl  uned  this  perni- 
cious contest,  they  are  themselves  eqimliy  de- 
testable, if  tJicy  ivish  success  to  the  colonies, 
tliey  are  traitor:*  to  tJiis  country ;  if  they  wii;>h 
their  defeat,  they  are  traitors  at  once  to  America 
and  England.  To  them,  and  them  only,  nmst 
be  imputed  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and 
the  miseries  of  war,  the  sorrow  of  tiiose  that  shall 
he  ruined,  and  the  blood  of  those  that  shall  fall. 

Since  the  Amerie^ms  have  made  it  necessary 
to  suImIuc  them,  may  they  l>e  Kub<lued  with  llie 
least  injury  possihle'  to  tneir  persims  and  their 
possessions!  When  they  arc  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, may  that  obedience  be  secured  by  stricter 
laws  and  stronger  obligations  ! 

Nothinj?  can  be  more  noxious  to  society,  than 
that  erroneous  clonency,  which,  when  a  rebel 
lion  is  suppresr«ed,  txacts  no  forfeiture  and  esta- 
blishes no  securities,  but  leaves  the  rebels  in 
their  former  state.  Who  would  not  try  the  ex- 
periment which  promises  advantage  without  ex 
pense  ?  If  rebels  once  obtain  a  victory',  their 
wishes  are  accomplished  ;  if  they  are  defc;ited, 
they  sutfer  little,  perhaps  less  than  their  con- 
querors ;  however  often  they  play  the  game,  the 
chance  is  always  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean 
time,  tliey  are  growing  rich  by  victualling  ths 
troops  that  we  have  sent  against  them,  and  per- 
haps gain  more  by  the  residence  of  the  armj 
than  they  lose  by  the  obstruction  of  their  port. 

Their  charters  twin;;  now,  I  suppose,  legalljr 
f  »rfcite<l,  may  be  modelled  as  shall  appear  most 
commodious  to  the  Mother-country.  Thus  the 
privileges  which  are  found  by  experience  liable 
to  misuse,  will  l>e  taken  away,  and  those  who 
now  bellow  as  juitriots,  bluster  as  soldiers,  and 
domineer  as  legislators,  will  sink  into  sober  mcr* 
chants  and  silent  planters,  peaceably  diligent, 
an<l  securely  rieh. 

But  there  is  one  wntcr,  and  perhaps  many 
who  do  not  write,  to  whom  the  contraction  of 
these  pernicious  privileges  appears  very  danger- 
ous, and  who  startle  at  the  thoughts  of  England 
free  and  Jlmerica  in  chains,  Chihlren  fly  from 
their  own  shadow,  and  rhetoricians  are  fnghied 
by  their  own  voices.  Chaina  is  undoubtedly  a 
dreadfid  wonl ;  but  jKjrhaps  the  masters  of  civil 
wisdom  may  discover  some  gradations  between 
chiiins  and  anarchy.  Chains  need  not  be  put 
upon  tiiose  who  wifl  be  restrained  without  them. 
This  Ciintest  may  end  in  the  softer  phrase  of 
English  Su|>eriority  and  American  Obedience. 

We  are  told,  Uiat  the  subjection  of  Americans 
may  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  own  liberties: 
an  event,  which  none  but  very  perspicacious  po- 
liticians are  able  to  foresee.  If  slavery  be  thus 
fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that  we  hear  the 
loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of 
neeroesf 

But  let  us  interrupt  a  while  this  dream  of  con- 
quest, settlement,  and  supremacy.  Let  us  re- 
member that  being  to  contend,  accordiiig  to  «je 
orator,  with  three  millions  of  Whigs,  and  accord- 
ing to  Another,  with  ninety  thousand  patriots  of 
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Tip  UU  Right  Honwrable  Philip  Dormer.  Earl 
^f  Chcstbrfirld,  one  of  His  M(ge$ty's  Prm- 
€ipal  Seeretariet  of  SltUe, 

Mt  Lord, 

When  first  T  undertook  to  wnte  an  English 
Diction  ART,  I  had  no  expectation  of  any  higher 
patronage  than  that  of  the  proprietors  or  the 
copy,  nor  prospf^ct  of  any  other  advanta^  than 
the  price  of  my  lahour.  I  knew  that  the  work 
in  which  (  cn«rased  is  generally  considered  as 
drud^ry  for  the  blind,  as  the  proper  toil  of  art* 
less  mdnstry ;  a  task  that  requires  neither  the 
lif  ht  of  leaminfj,  nor  the  activity  of  jrenius,  but 
may  be  suf*ci»^8faUv  performed  without  any 
Iriffher  (quality  t!ian  that  of  bearing  burdens  with 
dull  patience,  and  beaTin^thc  tract  of  the  alpha- 
bet with  «lu<rpish  resolution. 

Whether  thi-^  opinion,  so  lon<j  transmitted, 
and  so  widely  propagated,  hod  its  beginning  from 
truth  and  nature,  or  from  accident  and  prcja- 
dice ;  whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of 
reason,  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  of  all 
the  candidates  for  literary  praise,  the  unhappy 
lexicographer  holds  the*  lowest  place,  neither 
mnity  nor  int*»rest  incited  me  to  inquire.  It  ap- 
B'nred  that  t'l?  province  allotted  me  was,  of  all 
Iho  region^  of  Ic.irninir,  generally  confessed  to  be 
Che  least  delisrhtful,  tSot  it  was  believed  to  pro- 
dace  neith-rr  fniits  nor  flowers ;  and  that  after  a 
long  and  laborious  cultivation,  not  even  the  bar- 
fcn  lanrel*  had  been  found  upon  it 

Yet  on  this  province,  my  Lord,  I  entered. 
With  lh«%  plea«ing  hope,  that,  as  it  was  low,  it 
Bkewisn  would  be  safe.  I  was  drawn  forward 
with  the  prospect  of  employment,  which,  though 
aot  splendid,  would  be  useful ;  and  which, 
though  it  could  not  make  my  life  envied,  would 
keep  it  innocent;  which  would  awaken  no  pa»- 
■Ion,  engage  me  in  no  contention,  nor  throw  in 


•  Th  •  is  noticed  l>y  LonI  Orrerr,  na  one  of  the  few 
Uaccunicie.-i  m  tlih  a  hlrcKj,  iht  luurtl  tun  bring  bar- 
fn^  but  bearing  fruit  i  an  J  Ouwor*     fiusweU'i  Life, 


my  way  any  temptation  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
others  by  censure,  or  my  own  by  flattery. 

I  had  reotl  indeed  of  times,  in  which  princea 
and  statesmen  thought  it  part  of  their  honour  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  their  notive  tongues ; 
and  in  which  dictionaries  were  written  under 
the  protection  of  greatness.  To  the  patrons  of 
such  iindertakings  I  willingly  paid  the  homage 
of  believing  that  they,  who  were  thus  solicitous 
for  the  perpetuity  of  their  language,  had  reason 
to  expect  that  thieir  actions  would  be  celebrated 
by  posterity,  and  that  the  eloquence  which  they 
promotod  would  be  employed  in  their  praise. 
But  I  consider  such  acts  of  Icreficence  as  pro- 
digies, recorded  rather  to  raise  wonder  than  ex* 
pectation;  and  content  with  the  terms  that  1 
had  stipulated,  had  not  suffered  my  imagination 
to  flatter  me  with  any  other  encouragement, 
when  I  found  that  my  design  had  been  thought 
by  your  Lordship  of  importance  sufficient  to  at- 
tract your  favour. 

How  far  this  unexpected  distinction  can  be 
rated  among  the  happy  incidents  of  life,  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  determme.  Itr  first  efiect  lias 
been  to  make  me  anxious,  lest  it  should  fix  the 
attention  of  the  public  too  much  upon  ine,  and, 
as  it  once  happened  to  an  epic  poet  of  France, 
by  raising  tberepuUtion  of  the  attempt,  obstiuct 
the  reception  of  the  work.  I  imogine  what  the 
world  will  expect  from  a  scheme,  prosecuted 
under  your  lordship^s  influence ;  and  I  know 
that  expectation,  when  her  wings  are  once  ex- 
panded, easily  reaches  heights  which  perform* 
ance  never  will  attain;  and  when  she  hat 
mounted  the  summit  of  perfection,  derides  her 
follower,  who  dies  in  tlie  pursuit 

Not  therefore  to  raise  expectation,  hut  to  ro- 
prees  it,  1  here  lay  before  your  Lordship  the  Flan 
of  my  nndertakmg,  that  more  may  not  be  de- 
manded than  I  inteml ;  and,  that  before  it  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  thrown  into  a  new  method,  I 
may  be  advertised  of  its  defects  or  superfluities. 
Such  informatk>ns  I  may  justly  hope,  from  the 
emulation  with  which  those,  who  desire  the 
praise  of  cle^'ancc  or  discernment,  must  contend 
m  the  promotion  of  a  design  that  you,  my  Loid^ 
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Aiiil  thongli  the  explstiationi  of  eome  may  be 
c<  nftiirMl  an  trivial,  i>ccRitBc  they  Are  alinoot'imi- 
veriially  ti:idr;i9tnori;  and  thoKP  nf  othcra  a<i  iiii- 
npcc«»jary,  hecuiiw.'  they  will  sohhirn  (Kcur  ;  yi-t 
a  MTPW  iiol  pni|H!r  t»  oiiiil  tlicin,  Mima  it  ik 
nit!ior  III  hr  \viflhi»d  tlr.it  many  nndeM  Hhonid 
(In  I  mor-.'  t)mn  they  cxiHH.>t,  than  that  one  Rbonld 
m'lsj  what  he  ini;;ht  h(»po  to  find. 

Wh.^n  (ill  Ihp  vrordHaro  fn^locted  and  uiran2o<l, 
th?  fir-sl  pa-.t  ot*tli«  work  to  h«'  «on?iilor««l  i«  the 
o.'thoirniphv,  whirli  was  lonij  Vii'jiii-  mid  iinr*»r- 
t:iin  ;  whi.h  at  la<t,  whivi  its  iitictn:tti(i:i  censed, 
wa^  in  many  cas*'s  sottl'^  I  Imt  by  ac-cidont;  anrt 
in  wlm^'.i,  iircDnlinir  tfi  your  litni.Mliip'ri  oh><*r\'a- 
liif'i,  tluTi-  i-»  still  L»ri»at  nn?  (rrt;»inty  :iin«»nir  th«» 
he-it  c.itir^ ;  n'»r  is  ii  ras»y  to  -tnl-  ii  ride  by  wliirh 
we  may  »l<»tiJc  b«twf»'n  custom  and  rrtison,  or 
lietwi'fn  th-r  r4pii)K>ndr'rant  authorith.'s  of  writers 
alike  cmiMont  tor  juduiiifnl  and  acrurary. 

The  srroat  orthosraphi.^al  eont-.trt  has  lone 
Mibwst'.Ml  lu'tu'j'on  ptyniolocy  nnd  pronunciation. 
It  has  biM-n  demanded,  on  one  hand,  that  mew 
•h'juld  write  as  they  speak  :  htit  af*  it  has  been 
shown  that  this  contormity  nL»ver  was  attained 
in  any  laii«ina«;e,  and  tliat.  it  in  not  more  eu^v  to 
p?rsiuade  mLm  to  a;n'ee.  exactly  in  ^peakin?  than 
i.*i<4vri'infr.  it  may  bo  a^kod  with  eonal  proprictVi 
why  men  do  not  rather  8peak  as  tney  write,  (n 
Franee^  wliero  tliis  controverny  v  as  at  its  jrreat- 
r<t  l)?i;!ht,  n-'ilhor  party,  however  ardent,  durrt 
adhi*rc  steadily  to  liieir  own  rule :  the  etymolo- 
gist was  ofteii  foreod  to  ^pell  with  the  people ; 
■nd  the  advocate  for  the  authority  of  pronuncia- 
li:>n  found  it  sometiinen  dcviatin^'so  capriciously 
from  the  reeeived  use  of  writinjr,  that  he  was 
co'istrained  ti»  comuly  with  the  nde  of  hi**  adver- 
saries, le*»t  he  should'losu  the  cn<l  by  the  moans, 
and  he  left  alone  by  following  th(j  crfiwd. 

When  a  qncstiun  of  orthography  is  dubious, 
t'lat  pra^tiee  has,  in  tny  opinion,  a  claim  to  pre- 
f  •ren:''«"  whieh  presi'rves  the  grentest  number  of 
radical  letters,  or  Hcems  most  to  comply  with  the 
frrTieral  cUf>tom  of  our  lanijua^e.  But  the  chief 
irni'*  which  I  profiosc  to  I'ollow  is,  to  make  no 
innovation,  without  a  reason  suHicient  to  balance 
Ui'^  inconvenience  of  chanye  ;  and  such  reasons 
f  Ho  not  expect  often  to  fin<l.  All  chancre  i*«  nf 
imHf  an  evil,  which  ouj^ht  not  to  hr  ha7^arde<l 
bnt  for  evident  advantage ;  and  as  inconstancy 
is  in  every  case  a  mark  of  weakm-ss,  it  will  H<lrl 
1M>thini;  to  the  reputation  of  our  trmirne.  Th'»re 
an*-,  inrlced,  soinf?  wlio  tiespise  the  inconveniences 
of  confusion,  who  seem  to  lake  [><ea«ure  in  de- 
partintr  from  en«tom,  and  to  think  alt'>ration  do- 
rirabtc  for  its  own  sake ;  an«l  the  reformation  of 
oar  ofthographv,  which  these  writers  have  at- 
tempt-^d,  'shonfd  not  pass  without  its  due 
iMinours,  but  that  1  suppose  they  hold  a  singu- 
larity it"*  own  reward,  or  may  dread  the  foscina- 
■ation  of  lavish  praise. 

The  presc'ut  usape  of  spellinflr,  whore  the 
present  us.ijre  can  be  di!*tin*!uished,  will,  therc- 
Ihre,  in  this  work  be  /renerally  followed ;  yet 
thsre  will  be  often  occasion  to  observe,  that  it 
la  in  itself  inaccurate,  and  tolerated  rather  than 
chosen ;  particularly  when,  by  a  change  of  one 
letter,  or  more,  the  meaning;  of  a  word  is  ob- 
■curei ;  as  in  farritr^  or  ferrier,  as  it  was  for- 
merly written,  from  frrmm^  or  fe.r;  in  f^bherith 
for  eehri^k,  the  jarjron  of  G«6er,  and  his  chemi- 
cal followent,  undo  stood  by  none  but  their  own 
IrilM.     It  wdl  ba  Ukewiae  'sometinies  proper  to 


tmce  back  the  orthography  of  diffarent  ager, 
and  show  by  what  gradations  the  word  depu.tod 
fi-om  its  ori<;inul. 

Closi»ly  coimected  with  orthography  is  pro- 
nunri:ition,  the  stability  of  which  is  of  great  im- 
|>o-.t4inee  to  the  iluration  of  a  language,  because 
th.'  lir«-t « liH'iire  will  naturally  bejzin  by  corrup- 
tions in  the  livinir  speech.  The  want  of  ceitain 
nile*  for  tli**  prr>nunciation  of  former  aces,  has 
inadi?  us  wl'.oUy  ignorant  of  the  metrical  art  of 
our  »nciv»nt  poets;  and  since  those  who  study 
their  sentiments  rcrret  the  lo«8  of  their  numbers, 
it  i«  -ur^'ly  tiin"  to  proviilj  that  the  harmony  ot 
j  th«"  mi»(!.rn'»  may  lie  more  nemiauant. 
j  A  nf'w  prreiuaciaiion  will  make  almost  a  new 
I  speech:  und  therefore,  since  one  great  end  of 
this  undertaking  is  to  tix  the  lilnglish  langua^, 
care  will  be  taken  to  determine  the  accentuation 
of  all  polysyllables  by  proner  authorities,  as  it  is 
one  ot  those  capricious  pnen<imena  which  can- 
not be  esHily  renueed  to  ndes.  Thus  there  is  no 
antecedent  reason  for  difference  of  accent  in  the 
words  dolorous  and  wnorovt;  yet  of  tho  o.i6 
Milton  giveti  the  sound  in  this  line: 

He  iw<kM  o'lT  many  a  region  dolorous ; 
and  that  of  the  other  in  this, 

SonoroiM  metal  blowing  martial  aoumls 

It  may  likewise  be  proper  to  remark  metrical 
licenses,  such  as  contractions,  gemrouM,  gen*ra«*; 
reverend^  revVend  ;  and  coalitions,  as  region^  quu' 
lion. 

But  it  is  still  nio  e  necessary  to  fix  the  pro- 
nunciation of  monosyllables,  by  placing  with 
them  words  of  correspondent  sound,  that  one 
may  ^ard  the  other  against  the  danger  of  thut 
variation,  which,  t"  «)me  of  the  most  common, 
bus  already  happened ;  so  that  the  words  wound 
and  irmii,  as  tJiey  are nowfrenuently  pronounced, 
will  not  rhyme*  to  sound  ana  niiniL  It  is  to  ba 
reiniirki-d,  that  many  words  written  alike  are 
difTeriMilly  pronoun<:e'd,  asjloio  and  broto :  which 
maybe  thus  registereil,  ftoio^  wo;  brow,  how; 
or  of  which  tJie  exemplific^ition  may  be  genc/ally 
flWcn  by  a  disti<:h ;  thus  tlie  words  Uatf  or  lace- 
rate, an<l  Uar,  the  wat<*r  of  the  eye,  have  the 
same  letters,  but  may  be  distinguished  thus,  fear, 
dare ;  /nir,  peer. 

Some  words  have  two  sounds  which  may  ba 
equally  admitted,  us  being  equally  defensible  bv 
authority.     Thus  great  is  ditferenlly  used. 

Kit  Steift  nnd  turn  (!«»spi"»l  t!»e  l«rre  ofalHta, 
Thi:  t.niiur  luilien  (ii'dH^  wim  and  great.     Fof 
k*  if  niiffurtune  mail*?  itin  ihrnnc  her  seat. 
And  imiic  could  lie  untiappy  but  the  great.    RoitO. 

The  care  of  such  minute  particulars  may  be 
censured  as  trifling;  but  these  particalars  nart 
not  been  thought  unwoithy  of  attention  in  more 
polished  languages. 

The  accuracy  of  tho  French,  in  stating  the 
sounds  of  their  letters,  is  well  known;  and, 
among  the  Italians,  Crescembeni  has  not  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  the 
words  which,  in  rompHanee  with  difft?rent 
rhymes,  are  allowed  to  be  difT.'rently  spelt,  and 
of  which  the  number  is  now  so  fixed,  that  no 
modem  poet  is  suffered  to  increase  iL 

When  the  orthography  antl  pronunciation  art 
adjusted,  tho  etvmology  or  denvstion  is  ">3Lt  to 
bo  ronsidore<l, 'ond  the  words  ,«re  to  M  di^ 
tinguisbed  according  to  the  difcent  ri«MM, 
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tcporatfi  and  anoonnef*ted,  are  now  to  be  like* 
WH3  cxaminod  as  they  are  ranged  in  their  vii- 
hoiis  relations  to  others  by  the  rules  of  syntax 
or  coi-itniction,  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  any 
^^ard  has  bsen  yet  shown  in  English  diction- 
arica,  and  in  which  the  (grammarians  can  give 
little  assistance.  The  syntax  of  this  language 
U  too  inconsistent  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  and 
ca:i  br>  only  learned  by  the  distinct  consideration 
of  particular  words,  as  they  are  used  by  the  best 
authors.  Thus,  we  say,  according  to  the  pre- 
asnt  modes  of  speech,  The  soldier  died  of  his 
wounJe,  and  the  sailor  perished  with  hunger: 
and  every  man  acquainted  with  our  languaf^e 
would  be  offended  by  a  chancre  of  these  parti- 
cles, which  yet  seem  originally  assigned  by 
chance,  there  being  no  reason  to  be  drawn  from 
grammar  wh^  a  man  may  not,  witli  equal  pro- 

Criety,  be  said  to  die  with  a  wound,  or  perisn  qf 
ungcr. 

Oiir  syntax  therefore  is  not  to  be  taught  by 
general  rules,  but  by  special  precedents  ;  and  in 
examining  whether  Addison  has  been  with  jus- 
tice accuMd  of  a  solecism  in  this  passage, 

The  poor  inhiibiuint 

8  mrrf  in  the  millet  of  narur^'e  bnunt j  curst, 
Aiid  In  I  he  loaded  vineyard  dJeafor  thirat, 

it  is  not  in  our  powor  to  have  recourse  to  any 
ei*tablishcd  laws  of  speech ;  but  we  must  remark 
how  the  writers  of  former  ages  have  used  the 
same  word,  and  consider  whether  he  can  be 
acouittcd  of  impropriety,  upon  the  testimony 
of  Danes,  given  in  his  favour  by  a  similar  pas- 
sage: 

She  loathes  the  waterv  g1a«8  wherein  she  g'azM, 
And  shuns  it  still,  although /or  thiratahe  die. 

When  the  construction  of  a  word  is  explained, 
it  is  necessary  to  pur5<ue  it  through  its  train  of 
phraseology,  through  thdse  forms  where  it  is 
us^  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our  language,  or 
in  senses  not  to  be  comprised  in  thn  general  ex- 
planations ;  as  from  the  verb  make  arise  these 
phras3S,  to  make  love,  to  make  an  end,  to  make 
tcay;  as,  he  made  tcay  for  his  followers,  the  ship 
male  toay  before  the  wind;  to  make  a  bed^  to 
make  merry^  to  make  a  mock,  to  make  presents,  to 
make  a  doubt,  to  make  out  an  assertionj  to  make 
goo  I  a  breach,  to  make  ffood  a  cause,  to  make 
nothing  of  an  attempt,  to  make  lamentation,  to 
make  a  merit,  and  many  others  which  will  occur 
in  reading  with  that  view,  and  which  only  their 
fpequc?icy  hinders  from  being  generally  re- 
marked. 

The  great  labour  is  yot  to  come,  the  labour  of 
interpretinsr  the.-*e  wortls  and  phrases  with  bre- 
vity, fulness,  and  perspicuity ;  a  ta.sk  of  which 
tho  extent  and  intricacy  is  sn*fllcii*ntly  shown  hy 
the  miscarriage  of  lh«>80  who  have  generally 
attcmpterl  it  This  difliculty  is  increasc<l  by  the 
necessity  of  explainiog  the  W(»nls  in  the  same 
language,  for  tnere  is  often  only  one  word  for 
one  idea ;  and  though  it  be  easy  to  translate  the 
words  bright,  stoetl,  sail,  hitter,  into  another  lan- 
guage, it  is  not  easy  to  explain  them. 

Wit'i  regard  to  the  interpretation,  many  other 
question?  have  reouired  consideration.  It  was 
SDme  time  douhteu  whether  it  be  necessary  to 
explain  t'le  things  implied  by  particular  words ; 
a-*  undor  the  term  harourt,  whfthrr,  instead  of 
t'ls  explanation,  a  title  of  honour  next  in  desjee 
|0  that  of  baron,  it  would  be  better  to  mention 


more  particularly  the  creation,  privilefos,  and 
rank  of  l>aron'jts :  and  whether,  under  t'le  word 
barometer,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  ob- 
serving tliat  it  is  an  instrument  to  discover  the 
weight  ({f  the  air,  it  would  be  fit  to  spend  a  few 
lines  upon  its  invention,  construction,  and  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  with  the 
explanation  of  the  one  tne  herald  should  be 
satistied,  or  the  philosopher  with  that  of  the 
other ;  but  since  it  will  be  required  by  common 
readers,  that  the  explications  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  common  use,  and  since,  without  some 
attention  to  such  demands,  the  Dictionary  can- 
not become  generally  valuable,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  best  writers  for  explana- 
tions real  as  well  as  verbal ;  and  perhaps  I  may 
at  last  have  reason  to  say,  afler  one  of  the  aug- 
mcnters  of  Furetier,  that  my  book  is  more  Icani- 
ed  than  its  author. 

In  explaining  the  general  and  popular  lan- 
guage. It  seems  necessary  to  sort  the  several 
senses  of  each  word,  and  to  exhibit  firat  its  na- 
tural and  primitive  signification ;  as. 

To  arrive,  to  reach  the  shore  in  a  voyage :  ho 
arrived  at  a  safe  harbour. 

Then  to  give  its  consequential  meaning,  to 
arrive,  to  reach  any  place,  whether  by  land  or 
sea ;  as,  he  arrived  at  his  country  seat 

Then  its  metaphorical  sense,  to  obtain  any 
thing  desired  ;  as,  he  arrived  at  a  peerage. 

Then  to  mention  any  observation  that  arisei 
from  the  comparison  of  one  meaning  with  ano- 
ther ;  as  it  may  be  remarked  of  the  word  arrive, 
that,  in  consequence  of  ite  original  and  etymolo- 
gical sense,  it  cannot  be  properl]^  applied'  but  to 
words  signifying  somethmg  desiraUe :  thus  we 
say,  a  man  arrived  at  happiness;  but  cannot 
say,  without  a  mixture  of  irony,  he  arrhsed  at 
misery.  • 

Ground,  the  earth,  generally  as  opposed  to 
the  air  or  water.  He  swam  till  he  reached 
ground.     The  bird  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  follows  the  accidental  or  consequential 
signification  in  which  ground  implies  any  thing 
that  lies  under  another ;  as,  he  laid  colours  upon 
a  rough  ground.  The  silk  had  blue  flowert  on 
a  red  ground. 

Then  the  remoter  or  metaphorical  significa- 
tion ;  as,  the  ground  of  his  opinion  was  a  false 
computation.  The  ground  of  his  work  was  his 
father's  manuscript 

Afler  having  gone  through  the  natural  and 
figurative  senses,  it  will  be  proper  to  subjoin  the 
poetical  sense  of  each  word,  where  it  difTem 
from  that  which  is  in  common  use;  as  loanion, 
appli<>d  to  any  thing  of  which  the  motion  is  irre- 
gular without  terror ;  as, 

In  wanton  ringlets  curl'd  hsr  hair. 

To  the  poetical  sense  may  succeed  the  fkroi- 
liar;  as  o\  toast,  used  to  imply  the  person  whose 
health  is  drank  ;  as. 

The  wise  inan*s  passion  and  the  vain  man's  tooff. 

Pope, 

The  familiar  may  be  followed  by  the  bur- 
lesque ;  as  of  mellow',  applied  to  g^ood  fellowihip  t 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  graro  or  mellow. 

JlddlMon* 

Or  oibite,  usc<l  for  cheat : 

More  a  dup?  than  wit,      ^___ 

Sappho  can  tell  yoa  how  this  man  was  Ail.-  Ftp$> 
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may  be  brand I'd  with  sonic  note  of  infunyf  ns 
tH.*y  art  c\ic-i'illy  ti  bn  omdicauxl  wherover 
tlieynm  f>iiiiiJ:  :iiM|  thoy  ocetir  txi  frcqucnily 
cvcu'i  in  tho  bosL  writrn;  as  in  T*oi»e, 

'w  cmllen^  ifiTor  liu  I'd. 

Ti*  Ihete  that  curly  uim  ihe  leiiiaJe  soul. 

In  Addis«in: 

Attend  10  whMt  n  laser  muM  incitM. 

A.nd  ill  Drydrn  : 

A  dreadful  quiet  filt,  ami  troraer  (hr 
Than  arnw 

If  tliis  \K\Yi  of  ill,,  wo.ix  c  \n  bo  well  performed, 
it  will  hi  (.qiiivalont  to  th;)  pro[)u8al  mode  by 
(^oiU'Liu  to  the  ac  uK-iniciuiis,  that  they  should 
revie-.v  all  their  \i\t\'n(:  \v.i:frs,  nnd  correct  such 
impurities  as  inij^hi  h.*  found  in  thein,  that  their 
4alh  :rity  iiii^lit  iu»t  onitriijiite,  ut  any  distant 
ame,  to  the  dcnravarion  of  the  |Mnf:ua(»e. 

With  re^rud  to  (|Ul'.^:ilms  of  i»iirity  or  pro- 
nriery,  I  wu^  unec  in  d.iubi  wherher  I  should  nni 
Attribute  too  much  to  myself  in  attompiii)<:  to 
leoids  ther*),  an  i  xvhRrheL-  my  province  was  to 
**jK'eniI  b?y)ntl  ilie  pr(>;x>sirion  of  the  (|iicsiion, 
und  the  dinplay  of  the  suJfni^;os  on  each  side ; 
but  I  hare  been  sincj  d.Mermined,  by  your  Lord- 
»hip*s  o(m:ion,  t »  interpo<o  my  own  jmljpnent, 
una  ahall  tiieret'orc  endcivonr  to  support  what 
appears  to  nic  most  ems  »nant  to  grammar  and 
raason.  Aiiaoniiis  ih  >uuhr  (hat  m-idesiv  torbod 
him  to  plead  in.ibili:y  fur  a  task  to  xvhicli  Cssar 
had  juJgvd  him  equal. 

Cur  me  paste  nfgrm^  powae  fjuod  ille  putat? 

And  I  may  hope,  my  Lord,  that  since  you, 
whose  authority  in  our  linguace  is  s >  generally 
aeknowledi^f^d,  have  c>i)uui';:jioued mc  to dcchire 
my  own  opiui'.m,  I  ^hHll  bo  ct)UNidercd  as  exer- 
cising a  kind  of  vit^arioiis  juris. iiclion,  and  that 
the  power  whirh  ^ai^hl  hvvo  b.'cu  denied  to  my 
own  claim,  will  ho  nadily  allowed  nie  us  the 
iic*le;^a!e  of  your  LMnUuip. 

In  citin;;  aulhorities,  on  whirh  ilic  credit  of 
•vo.-y  p»rtt.f  this  Work  uuisi  dttpend,  it  will  be 
p:-0|)C:'  lo  ob=i<rrve  some*  olivinu*  rules:  sueli  as 
of  prcfcrrini;  writer-;  of  the  lirsi  rvputatii^n  to 
those  of  an  inferior  rniik;  i^f  nolii):;  ih^  qu.ita- 
tions  with  aixui-afy;  an  I  of  ?jcltcliuij,  when  il 
can  be  onveuijutly  d-ni:*,  «ui:h  si.utvnct'S  as, 
hesidcs  thtir  miuiediaic  u:«o,  laiy  ^vo  pUasurc 
or  instruc:io:i,  by  co:iv«  yiri;?  s<«nn;  clv«;a!ic»5  of 
langii<^;,  or  r^oiue  pni.'it  of  prudeuce,  or  piety. 

It  his  b:;i.'n  asked,  i*a  som",  orcislons,  w ho 
shall  judg-:  the  judges?  Aud  since,  with  ro:;ard 
to  thit  d'.:sii^i,  a  que^^ti  >u  inty  arise  l)y  wha* 
antho.'iiy  ihj  authi>riiiesarvi  sele-.^ttd,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obviate  i",  Wy  d  -rlarioir  that  m  my  of  ih.: 
wri:erH  wh.>!».'  uMimoLii.'H  will  bj  allego(i,  were 
•cloc'ed  by  Mr.  Pop  : ;  of  wh  »m  I  may  be  j'is:i- 
ftod  ill  alK.uiin^,  that  wciC  ho  still  alive,  !»oliei- 
t  JUS  an  he  was  ftr  the  success  ot  this  work,  he 
would  no*,  b.'.  di.'»plcased  that  I  have  uiider- 
Ukcu  it. 

It  will  l>e  pronor  that  the  quotations  bo  run;^ed 
according  to  tbj  aa;e-i  of  their  authors ;  and  it 
will  aflr>rd  an  n^jrrocablo  amusement,  if  to  the 
w)rdi  and  p'ira»i.-H  which  arc  not  of  our  own 
STOW  til,  the  name  of  the  writer  who  first  intnv 
ddc."!  ihem  can  bo  atiixed;  and  if  to  words 
which  arc  :i.)w  autiquited,  the  authority  be  sub- 
jfuuod  of  biin  wlio  last  aiduiiltcd  tlicm.    Thus 


f')r  teathe  ami  buxom^  now  obsnlete,  Miltonr  irmy 
be  cited, 

The  ninuniain  ook 

8iand<i  arttlhnii»  hf.ivm — • 

He  wlih  br<»ad  mUs 
WiiiiiuwM  thti  buxom  air 

By  this  melhoi]  every  word  will  have  its  his- 
tory, and  the  reader  will  bo  infenned  of  the 
a:nidual  chnnires  of  the  languaT  and  have  l>efore 
his  eyes  the  rise  of  s  »me  %\ort's,  aud  the  fall  of 
others.  But  observations  so  minute  and  accu* 
rate  arc  to  be  desired,  nil  her  than  expected ;  and 
if  use  ba  carefully  supplie<l,  curiosity  must  some- 
limes  bear  its  dibappomr.ments. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  my  idia  of  an  English  Dic- 
tionary ;  a  dietii>nary  by  which  the  pronunciation 
of  our  lanjfuaj^e  may  be  fixi-d,  and  its  atiaiiunent 
facilitated ;  by  which  ils  purity  may  Ihj  prese.-ved, 
its  use  a.icertained,  aud  its  duration  lengthened. 
And  thouch,  perhaps,  to  correct  the  langua^ 
'.tf  nations  by  b:>oks  of  j>;rammar,  and  amend  their 
inanntrH  by'discoursc.y  of  morality,  may  Ihj  tasks 
cqu:illy  ditficult;  yet,  as  it  is  unavoidable  to 
wish,  it  is  natural' liken-isc  to  hope  that  vour 
Lordship*s  patronaee  may  not  be  wholly  lost; 
that  it  may  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  an- 
cient, and  the  improvement  of  modern  writers ; 
that  it  may  promote  the  reformation  of  those 
translators,  who,  for  want  of  understandinir  the 
characteri8ti«'al  dilferencc  of  tongues,  have  firmed 
a  chaotic  dialect  of  heterogeneous  phrases ;  and 
awaken  to  tlic  care  of  purer  diction  some  men 
of  {Tcnius,  whose  attention  to  argument  makes 
them  nei^ligenl  of  style,  or  whoso  rapid  imagina- 
tion, like  the  Peruvian  torrents,  when  it  brings 
down  g  )ld  imngles  it  with  sand. 

When  I  sun-ey  the  Plan  which  I  have  laid 
before  you,  I  cannbt,  my  Lord,  but  confess,  that 
I  am  frighted  at  its  extent,  and,  like  the  soldiers 
of  Cssar,  look  on  B:ilain  as  a  new  world,  which 
it  is  almost  madness  to  invade.  But  I  hope,  tliat 
thouirh  I  should  not  complete  tho  conquest,  I 
shall  at  least  discover  the  coast,  civilize  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  make  it  easy  for  some  other 
adventurer  to  proceed  t*arther,  to  reduce  them 
wholly  to  8ubjfH:tion,  and  sr-ttle  them  under  laws. 

We  are  taught  by  the  great  Roman  orator, 
that  every  man  should  p^'poso  to  himself  tlia 
highest  dc«!rcc  of  excellence,  but  that  he  mav 
stop  with  honour  at  the  second  or  tliird :  though 
therefore  my  performance  should  fall  below  tha 
exi-elleuee  of  other  dictionaries*,  1  may  obtain, 
at  lea«t,  th*^  praise  of  having  endeavoured  well ; 
nor  shall  1  think  it  any  reproach  to  my  dili- 
jjoncc,  that  1  have  retired  witliout  a  triumph, 
from  a  contest  with  united  academies,  and  long 
sucx'essionH  of  learned  compilers.  I  cannot  hope, 
in  the  warm-st  moments,  to  prescive  s.)  iniich 
caution  throtisrh  so  long  a  work  as  not  often  to 
sink  into  nculigcricc,  or  to  obtain  so  much  know- 
ledge of  all  its  parts  as  not  freqiiently  to  fall  by 
ignoraiici!.  I  expect  that  sometimes  the  dcsira 
of  accuracy  will  urge  mc  to  superfluities,  and 
sometimes  Uie  fear  of  prolixity  betray  me  to 
omissions :  that  in  the  extent  ol  such  varitly,  I 
shall  be  often  bewildered  ;  and  in  the  mazes  of 
such  intricacy,  be  frequently  entangled ;  that  ia 
one  part  refinomcnt  will  be  subtilized  beyond 
exactness,  and  evidence  dilated  in  another  beyond 
perspicuity.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  approbation 
from  those  who,  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  con- 
jecture, tba  scantineas  of  knowledge,  tha  laUil» 
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writ««  hi^hth :  QwH  te  ercmnta  jnvn*  apinh  de 
phtrihn^  vni  ?  t)  rh-inir  ^ !»"  would  hv  too  tniir^h, 
»n'1 1>  chanffoo'io  ip  not'iin?. 

T!ii«  irirortninty  is  ni  'st  frequent  in  the  vow- 
el*, wliiih  are  so  rnp.iciouely  |mmouncef!,  and 
«o  difTir'^ntly  mo  lificd,  l>y  Jiucidentor  nfT'ctifion, 
not  only  in  evrry  proviiro,  Imt  in  ever}'  month, 
thnl  tf)  thesii,  a<  is  \v*^I!  k  lowri  to  otym  >loi»'  Ms, 
liitle  rprrj\n\  ifi  in  he  phowii  in  the  (fediiction  ol* 
on?  1an<r«ta!!o  from  anoth-^r. 
•  Snrh  dof«'»ot'»  ar^  not  errors  in  orthography, 
but  s;>ot9  of  b;irl>;irity  i-nprossf^d  flo  deep  in  the 
Encli**!  lanenan^e,  that  crirr/iPm  ran  never  wo«h 
thi'maway;  the^e  thcrrfon  niu«»t  be  permitted 
to  r'"nain  nntonrhed ;  but  many  words  have 
likewise  be^n  altr're.i  l»y  a'^eident,  or  depraved 
by  iL'noranre,  as  tho  pronunciation  of  tho  vuljrar 
has  bc^'*n  woakly  f.illowv! ;  and  Bome  still  con- 
tintir?  to  be  variously  wrjtt-n,  ns  authors  differ 
in  thoir  eare  or  skill :  of  theso  it  was  proper  tr» 
inquire  t!ic  true  orthoirraphy,  which  I  have 
always  considered  as  dependinjr  on  llieir  deriva- 
tio'i/and  have  therefon^  referred  t!iem  to  their 
original  Ianjr'iajji?»»;  t'lus  I  write  enchant,  tn- 
rhantnent.  eneh'jnterj  aflv  the  French,  anti  in- 
eaniafion  af\er  the  Latin  :  thus  entirf  is  chosen 
mthor  tlian  inlire^  bi.»eausc  it  pass?d  to  us  not 
from  the  Latin  integer,  but  from  the  French 
til  tier. 

Of  manv  words  it  is  diffirult  to  say  whether 
th?v  were  immediately  received  from  the  Latin 
or  tb?  French,  »inf:o  at  thf  liuv*  when  we  had 
dominions  in  France,  we  had  Latin  s'»r\'ice  in 
our  churcht^.  It  is,  however,  iny  opinion,  that 
the  French  jrencrally  supplied  us ;  for  we  have 
few  Latin  wonls,  am  mjj  t'le  t^^rms  of  domestic 
OS",  which  are  not  Fn'neh ;  but  many  French, 
whi'.-h  are  very  remot'  from  Latin. 

Evi^n  in  wonU  of  whit-h  th^  derivation  is  ap- 
parent, I  have  b.M'n  often  ohli^ed  to  sacrificr* 
nnir)rmity  to  custfun  ;  t]ui««  I  write,  in  compli- 
anfe  Willi  a  nuTn^f^rh'ss  majority,  conrey  and 
inrrii^H^  deceit  and  i'ccint^  fincif  and  pUnntom  ; 
iion''tiin?s  the  derivative  v.iri  vs  from  i\\n  primi- 
tivr?,  as  explain  and  expfanntionf  reprat  and  repe- 
iition. 

Pom?  cimhiniti'>ns  of  lctt<^rs  liavinu  the  same 
power  are  used  iTliflVrt^nfly  without  any  dis- 
Cfjverahl.'  reason  (d' c!if)i'",  a=«  in  rhoikjrhof*e; 
MOiPf  sope  ;  Jnce\  fuf'.,  aiid  ninny  ot'irrs;  which 
f  have  •'>ni"tim  ■?«  in^.^rt  'il  twis't*,  that  tho»*e  who 
■•^nrch  for  !h;.'ni  und«  r  cii  ln-r  form,  may  not  oearch 
Li  vain. 

1 1  cxaminiii;  the  ortlmiiraphy  »»f  any  doubt- 
ful wr»d,  th^  in>d"  of  sp»-lli!i«»  by  wlil?h  it  is 
inJ»'»rt  vl  in  t.'ie  «'^ri«'?<  of  tb**  dicliunary,  is  to  be 
con^i  ler-'*  I  a^  tliat  to  whif  !i  I  •rive,  p«'rbap<»  not 
orte  1  ras'dy,  th-.'  pr  'f 'm-  im.  \  have  l;?t>,  in  the 
•xaniples,  to  tiv^ry  author  bis  own  practice  iin- 
niolcsnl,  thnt  t'l"  r!'M  Iit  im  iv  bilaufi*  ««ufrra^es, 
an  I  ju  Iff?  bf'twiiMi  u<i ;  but  this  qu'stion  is  not 
ftlwavs  to  b<'  rlilt'riiii:i!*«l  bv  rcputi'l  or  bv  real 
leirni  iir ;  some  ni  vi,  iiit'"it  up  »;i  '^rcfiter  thinus, 
hii%c  thought  lilt!?  on  »  »m  i  Is  anl  derivations; 
■om  ',  k-nwiTf  i  I  Ihv  a-i-i  "it  tr»i«;u'>s,  have  n«'- 
^'M't  j.l  t'loi?;  i;i  "w!ii"h  oif  words  nro  co  u'lionlv 
to  bv  ^')^lJ'l^  Th;i"  I  hiu'iionl  wit  ^-if'cihlenrss 
ffir  r<!i«'A'«irt?,  b-'-nu- '  T  «!upp  is?  b  »  iiiajri  ned 
H  <lt?riv  I  inu'Iially  lVo:n  th*  Latin;  and 
•oni?  wo •  U.  "ii  -'i  a^*  /«■/) ';» ''!'»',  '/«7'»i  ient ;  tlepen- 
dtmee.  de.pf'*t  t^n'  r.  vary  th'-ir  tirial  syllable,  as  on*^ 
tw  ot!i  r  iavna^':;  is  nfnsnnt  to  thv  writer. 


In  this  part  of  the  woric,  where  caprice  has 
lonp  wantoned  without  control,  and  vanitv 
soiiuht  praise  by  petty  reformation,  f  have  on- 
deavoure<l  to  proceed  with  a  scbolar^s  revwrence 
for  antiquity,  and  a  crammarian^s  n»pard  n  the 
genius  of  our  tonpue.  I  have  attempted  few 
alterations,  and  amone:  those  few,  perhaps  the 
ffr^^ater  part  is  from  the  mo«lem  to  the  ancient 
practice;  and  i  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
commend to  those,  whose  thoughts  have  been 
ricrhaps  employed  too  anxiously  on  vcibal  sin^- 
arities,  not  to  disturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or 
for  minute  propriety,  the  orthowrnnby  of  their 
fathers.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law  to 
be  ^Tiotrn,  is  of  more  inmortance  than  to  Ik» 
ri^ht.  *' Chancre,"  says  Hooker,  "is  not  made 
Without  inconvenience,  even  from  worse  to  beN 
ter."  There  is  in  constancy  and  stabiHty  a 
;jeneral  and  lasting  advantage,  which  will  al- 
ways overbalance  the  slow  improvements  of 
grarlual  correction.  Much  less  ou;?ht  our  writ- 
ten language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of 
oral  ulterancp,  or  copy  that  which  every  varia- 
tion of  time  or  place  makes  different  from  itself, 
and  imitate  those  changes,  which  will  again  be 
changed,  wliilc  imitation  is  employed  in  observ- 
ing them. 

Tiws  recommendation  of  steadiness  and  uni- 
formity does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion  that 
particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much  in- 
fluence on  human  happiness;  or  that  truth  may 
not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of  spellinj; 
fanciful  and  erroneous ;  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in 
lexicography  as  to  forget  that  tron'?  are  the 
dau^rhters  of  earthy  and  that  things  are  the  aona  of 
heaven.  Language  is  only  the  instrument  of 
science,  and  words  are  but  the  signB  of  ideas ;  1 
wish,  however,  that  the  instrument  might  be  less 
apt  to  decay,  and  that  signs  might  be  perma- 
nent, like  the  things  which  they  denote. 

In  settling  the  orthography,  I  have  not  wholly 
neglected  the  pronunciation,  which  I  liave  di- 
rected, by  printing  an  accent  upon  the  acute  or 
elevated  syllable.  It  will  flometimes  be  found 
that  tho  accent  is  placed,  by  tho  author  quoted, 
on  a  difTerent  syllable  from  that  marked  in  the 
alphabetical  series;  it  is  then  to  l)c  understood, 
that  custom  has  varied,  or  that  the  author  has, 
in  my  opinion,  pronounced  wrong.  Short  di- 
rections arc  sometimes  given  where  the  sound 
of  letters  is  irregular  ;  and  if  they  are  sometime"* 
omitted,  defect  in  such  minute  obser\'ations  will 
be  more  easily  ex(  used,  than  supcrtluity. 

In  the  investigation  l)oth  of  the  orthography 
and  signification  of  words,  their  Etymofogy  was 
nece«.-»arily  to  bo  considered,  and  they  were 
therefore  to  be  divided  into  primitives  and  deri- 
vative«.  A  primitive  word,  is  that  which  can  I>e 
traced  no  furtjier  to  any  English  root;  thus 
eircnm$pfcl^  circumvrntf  cirenmstancej  delude, 
conrarey  and  cunipHcatey  though  compounds  in 
the  Latin,  are  to  us  priniitives.  Deri\'ativeH,  arc 
all  tho«e  that  can  be  referred  to  any  word  in 
Kniilisb  of  greater  simplicity. 

TIr:  derivatives  I  hav«!  referred  to  their  pri- 
milive^j,  with  an  accunnry  sometimes  niMJtll.  s^  ; 
lor  w  lio  do*  s  not  see  that  remolenesx  comes  from 
rrmnle,  lorefy  from  lovey  eoncitvily  from  conenrty 
and  drmoii^tratioi  fnuii  demou.tlrate  /  Put  this 
irranuuatii^al  exuberance  the  scbeine  of  my  work 
did  not  allow  me  tn  repress.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance, in  examining  tho  gf  neral  fabric  of  a 
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nonmoe  of  their  own,  by  vanity  or  wantonness, 
by  compliance  with  fasnion  or  luit  of  innova- 
tion, I  nave  reffistored  an  they  occurred,  though 
commonly  only  to  censure  them,  and  warn 
others  a^nst  tlie  folly  of  naturalizinjBr  useless 
forei/^ers  to  the  injury  of  the  natives. 

I  have  not  rejectctl  any  by  dcsif^n,  merely  bc- 
ciaso  thcy^  were  unnece-vsary  or  exuberant ;  but 
have  received  those  which  by  diflereiit  writops 
have  been  differently  formed,  as  viaeid,  and  riV 
cidUtfj  vucMM,  and  viscosity. 

Compoimdod  or  double  words  1  have  schloin 
noted,  except  when  thny  obtain  a  signification 
diflferrnt  firom  that  which  tho  wimponents  have 
in  their  simple  stale.  Thus  Ai/^Aieoyman,  xeood- 
mon,  and  horseemirsery  require  an  explanation  ; 
but  of  thiejtiktf  or  coaehdrivtr,  no  nntire  was 
ni^eded,  because  the  primitives  coniain  the  nn^an- 
in^  of  the  compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  constant  and 
settled  analogy,  like  diminutive  adjectives  in  ish, 
as  greenishy  bluish;  advcrl)S  in  /y,  as  «ftttfy, 
opf n/y ;  substantives  in  nrsSf  as  vUrness,  ftndii- 
ness;  were  less  diligently  sought,  and  many 
sometimes  have  I>een  omitted,  when  I  had  no 
authority  that  invited  me  to  insert  them ;  not 
that  they  are  not  genuine  and  regular  ofrsiprincs 
of  En  (dish  roots,  but  because  their  relation  to 
the  primitive  being  always  the  same,  their  signi- 
ficatioti  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  verl>al  nnuns  in  lagr,  such  as  the  keeping 
of  the  auUif  the  leading  of  the  armyy  arc  always 
neglected,  or  placed  only  to  illustrate  the  sense 
of  the  verb,  except  when  they  signify  things  as 
well  as  actions,  and  have  therefore  a  plural  num- 
ber, as  dtoellingt  living ;  or  have  an  ansolutc  and 
abstract  signification,  as  eoUntring,  painting,  learn- 

The  pjirticiples  are  likewise  omitted,  unless, 
by  signifying  rather  hahit  or  quality  than  action, 
Ihey  take  the  nature  of  adjectives,  as  a  thinkius: 
man,  a  man  of  prudence ;  a  pacing  horse,  a 
horse  that  can  pace :  tliese  I  have  ventured  tn 
call  participial  adjectives.  But  neither  are  these 
always  inserted,  because  they  are  commonly  to 
be  understood  without  any  danger  of  mistake,  by 
consulting  the  verb. 

Obsolete  words  are  admitted  when  they  are 
found  in  authors  not  obsolete,  or  when  they 
have  any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  re- 
vival. 

As  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  charact  er- 
otics of  a  lan^affs,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
0ome  reparation  for  the  universal  negligence  of 
my  predecessors,  by  inserting  great  numbers  of 
eofnpounded  words,  as  may  be  found  under  afters 
JtHre,  n<u7,  night,  Jnir,  and  many  more.  These, 
numerous  as  tliey  are,  miflht  be  multiplied,  but 
that  use  and  curiosity  are  here  satisfied,  and  the 
frame  of  our  language  and  modes  of  our  combi- 
nation amply  discovered. 

Of  some  forms  of  composition,  such  as  that  by 
which  rt  is  prefixed  to  note  repti^l^on,  and  un  to 
signify  cmilrmitty  or  oHootioii,  all  the  examples 
cannot  be  accumidatea,  because  the  use  of  these 
particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little  limit- 
ed, that  they  are  hourljr  affixed  to  new  words  as 
occasion  requires,  or  is  imagined  to  recjuire  them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  composition  more 

frequent  in  our  lan^age  than  perhaps  in  any 

other,  from  which  arises  to  foreigners  the  ^at- 

'^ii  difficult y.    We  modify  the  Mi^iflcnrton  of 
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mniiy  verbs  by  a  particle  subjoined  ;  as  to  come 
off,  to  escape  by  a  fetch  ;  tcifill  on,  to  attack  ;  to 
fall  off',  to  apostatize ;  to  break  qff,  (o  stop  ab- 
niptiy  ;  to  bear  out,  to  justify ;  to  fall  tn,  to 
comply  ;  to  give  orer,  to  cease  ;  to  set  off,  to  em- 
IK-Hish ;  to  set  in,  to  begin  a  continual  tenor ; 
to  sit  out,  to  boffin  a  course  or  journey  ;  to  take 
off,  to  copy ;  with  iniuunerablc  expressions  of 
ihn  Kjinic  Kind,  of  which  some  appear  wildly 
irregiilnr,  being  so  far  distant  from  tne  sense  of 
the  simple  words,  that  no  sagacity  will  be  able 
to  trace  flic  ^Icps  by  which  llicy  arrived  at  the 
present  use.  These  I  have  noted  with  great 
care ;  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that 
the  collection  is  complete,  I  believe  I  have  so  far 
as&istcd  the  students  of  our  language  that  this 
kind  of  phraseology  will  be  no  longer  insupera- 
ble ;  and  the  combinations  of  verbs  and  parti- 
cles, by  chance  omitted,  will  be  easily  explained 
by  comparison  with  tliosc  that  may  he  found. 

'  Many  words  yet  stand  supported  only  by  the 
name  of  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  jPhihps,  or  the  con* 
tracted  Diet,  fi>r  Dictiorwiri'J'S  subioined  j  of  theae 
I  am  not  alwmvii  ceruiin  that  they  are  read  ih 
any  book  but  the  works  of  lexicographers.  Of 
such  I  have  omitted  many,  because  I  had  never 
read  them ;  and  many  I  nave  inserted,  because 
they  may  perhaps  exist,  though  they  have  escap- 
ed my  notice :  tncy  are,  however,  to  be  yet  con- 
sidered as  resting  only  upon  the  credit  or  former 
dictionaries.  Others,  which  1  considered  as  use- 
ful, or  know  to  be  proper,  though  I  could  not  at 
present  support  them  by  authonties^  I  have  suf> 
fcred  to  stand  upon  my  own  attestation,  claiming 
the  same  privilege  with  my  predecessors,  of  be- 
inj^sometimcs  credited  without  proof. 

The  words,  thus  selected  and  disposed,  are 
grammatically  considered  ;  they  are  referred  to 
the  different  parts  of  speech ;  traced  when  they 
are  irregularly  inflected,  through  their  various 
terminations;  nnd  illustmtrd  by  observations, 
not  indeed  of  great  or  striking  importance,  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  necessary  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  our  language,  and  hitherto  neglected  or 
forsfotten  by  English  grammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  which  I  expect  ma- 
lignity most  frequently  to  fasten,  is  the  expltmo' 
tion ;  in  which  I  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  those 
who  are  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  pleased,  since 
I  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  myselC 
To  interpret  a  language  by  itself,  is  veir  diffi- 
cult ;  many  words  cannot  oo  explained  by  sy* 
nonymes,  beiuiuse  the  idea  signified  by  them  has 
not  more  than  one  appellation;  nor  by  (lara- 
nhrase,  because  simple  ideas  cannot  be  described. 
When  the  nature  of  things  is  unknown,  or  the 
notion  unsettled  and  indefinite,  and  various  in 
various  minds,  the  words  by  which  such  notion* 
are  conveyed,  or  such  things  denoted,  will  be 
ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And  such  is  the  fiite 
of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only  darkness, 
but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it :  things  may 
bo  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known,  to  l>e 
happily  illustrated.  To  explain,  requires  the 
use  of  terms  less  abstruse  than  that  which  is  to 
be  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot  always  be 
found ;  for  as  nothing  can  he  proved  bat  by  tup- 
posing  something  intuitiyely  known,  and  evident 
without  proof,  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by 
the  use  of  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition. 

Other  words  there  arc,  of  which  the  sense  iff 
too  snbtlo  and  evan<»sccnt  to  b*»  fixed  \r  a  ptra* 
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into  harder,  as,  huHd  into  9ei^tdiwr§  or  iniermenty 
rfn>r  into  tienccotive,  dryness  into  sieiiy  or  aridity^ 
Hi  into  ptfToxymi ;  for  the  easiest  word,  what- 
9^er  it  be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more 
easy.  But  easiness  and  dilliculry  are  merely  re- 
lative ;  and  if  the  present  prevalence  of  our 
language  should  invite  foreigners  to  this  Diction- 
ary, many  will  be  assisted  by  those  words  which 
now  seem  only  to  increase  or  produce  obscurity. 
For  this  reason  I  have  endeavoured  frequently 
to  join  a  Teutonic  and  Roman  interpretation, 
as  to  cAeer,  to  fladdm,  or  txkUaraie,  tnat  every 
learner  of  English  may  be  aAsisted  by  his  own 
tongue. 

The  solution  of  all  difRculties,  and  the  supply 
of  all  defects,  must  be  sought  in  the  examples, 
•ubioined  to  the  various  senses  of  each  word, 
and  ranged  according  to  the  time  of  their  authors. 
When  I  first  collected  these  authorities,  I  was 
desirous  that  everv  quotation  should  be  useful 
to  some  other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a  word ; 
I  therefore  extracted  from  philosophers,  princi- 
ples of  science;  from  historians,  remarkable 
nets ;  from  chemists,  complete  processes  ;  from 
^vines,  striking  exhortations ;  and  from  poets, 
beautiful  descnptions.  Such  is  design,  while 
it  is  yet  at  a  distance  from  execution.  When 
the  tune  called  upon  me  to  range  this  accumula- 
tion of  elesance  and  wisdom  into  an  alphabeti- 
cal series,  1  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  my 
▼dumes  would  fright  away  the  student,  and 
was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme  of  includ- 
ing all  that  was  pleasing  or  useful  in  English 
literature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts  very  oiflen 
to  dusters  of  words,  in  which  scarcely  any 
meaning  is  retained ;  thus  to  the  weariness  of 
copying,  I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexation 
of  expunging.  Some  passages  I  have  yet  spared, 
whicn  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  searches, 
and  intersperse  with  verdure  and  flowers  tlie 
dusty  deserts  of  barren  philoiogv. 

Tne  examples,  thus  mutilutco,  are  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  conveying  the  sentiments  or 
doctrine  of  their  authors ;  the  word  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  are  inserted,  with  all  its  appen- 
dant clauses,  has  been  carefully  preserved ;  but 
it  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hastv  detrunca- 
tion,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  sentence 
may  be  changed;  the  divine  may  desert  his 
tenets,  or  the  philosopher  his  system. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from 
writers  who  were  never  mentioned  as  masters  of 
elegance,  or  models  of  stylo ;  but  words  must  be 
souglit  where  they  arc  used  ;  and  in  whatjKigcs, 
eminent  for  purity,  can  terms  of  manufacture 
or  agriculture  be  found?  Many  quotations 
■erve  no  other  purpose  than  thai  of  pn>ving  the 
bare  existonre  of  words,  and  iirc  therefore  se 
lectcd  with  less  scrupulousness  than  those  which 
•re  to  teach  their  structures  and  relations. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  of 
IStwm^  authors,  that  I  might  not  be  misled  by 
fwrtiality,  and  that  none  of  my  contemporaries 
might  have  reason  to  complain  ;  nor  have  I  de* 
paned  from  this  resolution,  but  when  some  per- 
mrmance  of  uncommon  excellence  excited  my 
Teneration,  when  my  memory  supplied  me,  from 
lato  books,  with  an  example  that  was  wantini^, 
or  when  my  heart,  in  tlic  tenderness  of  friend- 
shin,  soliriicd  adniisbion  for  h  favourite  name. 

So  fur  have  I  Ix'^n  from  any  care  to  eraco  my 
psifes  with  modern  decmstions  that  I  h:>v<i  «r,|. 


diously  endeavoured  to  collect  examples  and 
authorities  from  the  writers  before  the  Resto> 
ration,  whose  works  I  regard  as  "  the  wells  of 
English  undefilcd,"  as  the  pure  sources  of  ge- 
nuine diction.  Our  language,  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, has,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
been  gradually  departing  from  its  original  Teu- 
tonic clmracter,  and  deviating  towards  a  Gallic 
structure  and  phraseology,  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  our  endeavour  to  recall  it,  by  making  our 
ancient  volumes  the  groundwork  of  style,  ad- 
mitting among  the  additions  of  later  times,  only 
such  as  may  supply  real  deficiencies,  such  as  are 
readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and 
incorporate  easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudeness 
antecedent  to  perfection,  as  well  as  of  false  m- 
finement  and  aeclcnsion,  I  have  been  cautiouM 
lest  my  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me  iptf» 
times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with 
words  now  no  longer  understood.  I  have  fixed 
Skiney^s  work  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which 
I  make  few  excursions.  From  the  auihoit 
which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech 
might  be  formed  adeouate  to  all  the  purposes  i if 
use  and  elegance.  It  the  language  of  tocology 
were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  the  translation 
of  the  Bible ;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge 
from  Bacon ;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and 
navigation  from  Raleigh ;  the  dialect  of  poetry 
and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney;  and  t)ie 
diction  of  common  Ufe  from  Shakspeare,  few 
ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want  of 
English  words  in  which  they  might  be  ex- 
pressed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  word  is  found,  unless 
it  be  so  combined  as  that  its  meaning  is  ai*pa- 
rently  determined  by  the  tract  and  tenor  of  the 
sentence  ;  such  passages  I  have  therefore  chosen ; 
and  when  it  happened  that  any  author  gave  a 
definition  of  a  term,  or  such  an  explanation  as  \§ 
equivalent  to  a  definition,  I  have  placed  hit 
authority  as  a  supplement  to  my  own,  without 
re^rd  to  the  chronological  order  that  is  other- 
wise observed. 

Some  words,  indeed,  stand  unsupported  by 
any  authority,  but  they  arc  commonly  deriva- 
tive nouns  or  adverbs,  "formed  from  their  primi- 
tives by  regular  and  constant  analogy,  or  names 
of  things  seldom  occurring  in  books,  or  words  ol 
which  I  have  reason  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  censure  from  the 
multiplicity  than  paucity  of  examples;  authori- 
ties will  sometimes  seem  to  have  been  accmnu- 
lated  without  necessity  or  use,  and  perhaps  some 
will  be  found,  which  might,  without  loss,  have 
beeu  omitted.  But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not 
hastily  to  l>e  cliarsrcd  with  superfluities ;  those 
quotation*),  which  to  careless  or  imskilful  po» 
ruMcrs  api>ear  only  to  repeat  the  same  sense, 
will  often  exhibit,  to  a  more  accurate  examiner, 
diversities  of  signification,  or,  at  least,  afford 
difl?.'rent  shades  of  the  same  meaning :  one  will 
show  the  word  applied  to  persons,  another  to 
things ;  one  will  express  an  ill,  another  a  good, 
and  a  third  a  neutral  sense ;  one  will  prove  the 
expression  genuine  from  an  ancient  author; 
another  will  show  it  ele<rant  from  a  modem  :  a 
doubtful  authority  is  corroborMtcd  by  another  ol 
more  credit ;  an  anibip^iiou^  sentence  is  nscer- 
l  lined  l»y  a  pissage  clear  and  det*»rminatc  ;  tho 
wor»l,  how  often  soe^-er  rep^Jit^d,  spp*w»^  with 
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llw  BHiMifB  language^  not  take  a  voyaga  to  per- 
ftet  my  ikill  in  the  dialect  of  navigtOioD,  nor 
vhU  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and  shops  of 
artificers,  to  gain  the  names  of  wares,  tools  and 
operations,  «  which  no  mention  is  found  in 
hooks;  what  fikvourahle  accident  or  easy  inqniiy 
brou^  within  my  reach,  has  not  been  n^eSed ; 
but  It  had  been  a  hopeless  labour  to  glean  up 
words,  by  courting  living  information,  and  con- 
tasting  with  the  smlenness  of  one,  and  the  rough- 
ness <?  another. 

To  furnish  the  Academicians  della  Cntsca  with 
wotds  of  this  kind,  a  series  of  comedies  called 
Lm  FitrOf  or  the  Fair,  was  professedly  written  by 
Boonaroti;  bnt  I  had  no  such  assistant,  and 
therefore  was  content  to  want  what  they  must 
have  wanted  likewise,  had  they  not  luckily  been 
■o  supplied. 

Nor  are  all  words  which  ore  not  found  in  the 
vocabulary,  to  bo  lamented  as  omissions.  Of 
the  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people, 
the  diction  is  in  a  great  measure  casual  and  mu- 
table ;  many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  some 
tampoiary  or  local  convenience,  and  though  cur- 
lent  at  certain  times  and  places,  are  in  others 
utterly  unknown.  This  fugitive  cant,  which  b 
always  in  a  state  of  increase  or  decay,  cannot  be 
rtgaided  as  niiy  part  of  the  durable  materials 
of  a  language,  and  therefore  must  be  suf&red  to 
perish  with  other  things  unworthy  of  preser- 
vation. 

Care  will  sometimes  beti-ay  to  the  appearance 
of  nei^ligence.  He  that  is  catching  opportunities 
which  Mldnm  occur,  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by 
unregarded,  which  he  expects  hourly  to  return; 
be  that  is  searchinf;  for  rare  and  remote  things, 
will  neglect  those  that  are  obvious  and  familiar : 
thus  many  of  the  most  common  and  cursory 
words  have  l>cen  inserted  with  little  illustration, 
because  in  gathering  the  authorities,  I  forbore  to 
copy  thrMO  which  I  i bought  likely  to  occur  when- 
ever they  were  wanted.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  reviewing?  my  collection,  I  found  the  word  tea 
unexemplified. 

Thus  It  happens,  that  in  things  difficult  there 
is  danger  from  ignorance,  and  m  things  easy, 
from  confidence ;  the  mind,  afraid  of  greatness, 
and  disdainful  of  littiimess,  hastily  withdraws 
herself  from  painful  searches,  and  passes  with 
acomfnl  rapidity  over  ttiskf*  not  adequate  to  her 
powers,  sometimes  io)  secure  for  caution,  and 
asain  too  anxious  f  ir  vif^irous  ciibrl ;  .sometimes 
idle  in  a  plain  i>ath,  and  Konictimcs  distnictcd  in 
labvrinth:',  and  di^ipatcd  by  differcni  intuntitms. 

A  large  work  is  difficult*  because  it  is  large, 
oven  though  nil  its  partes  might  Bin;;:ly  be  i>er- 
formed  with  racility;  where  there  urc  many 
things  to  l>e  done,  c  ioli  must  l)c  allowed  its  share 
of  time  and  Isbuur,  in  the  proportion  only  which 
it  bears  to  the  whole ;  nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  stones  which  form  the  dome  of  a  temple, 
should  be  squared  and  polished  like  the  diamond 
of  a  ring. 

Of  tM  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having 
laboured  it  with  so  much  application,  I  cannot 
but  have  some  degree  of  parental  fondness,  it  is 
natural  to  form  conjectures.  Those  who  have 
been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  my  design,  will 
require  that  it  should  fix  our  languiige,  and  put 
a  stop  to  tho5io  altenitiouH  which  time  and  chance 
have  hitherto  been  suffered  to  make  in  it  without 
oiip'^ition.     AVili  tliii*  c')nscqu;«nr,e  I  will  con- 


fess that  I  fiattesed  myself  fof  awhile  }>  bu*  now 
he^  to  fear  that  I  have  indvdged  expeeiaftioB 
which  neither  reason  nor  experience  can  juaiiC^ 
When  wo  seen  men  grow  old  and  die  at  a  certain 
time  one  after  another,  from  century  to  oeutury^ 
we  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  promises  to  prolong 
life  to  a  thousand  years;  and  with  equal  justioa 
may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who  being 
able  to  produce  no  example  of  a  nation  that  has 

C reserved  their  words  and  phrases  from  muta- 
ility,  shall  imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  em- 
balm his  lanipia^e,  and  secure  it  from  corruption 
and  decay,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  sub- 
lunary nature,  and  clear  the  world  at  once  fhrni 
folly,  vanity,  and  affcctatbn. 

With  this  hope,  however,  academies  have 
been  instituted,  to  guard  the  svenues  of  their  lan« 
guages,  to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulse  intru* 
ders ;  but  their  vigilance  and  activity  have  hi* 
therto  been  vain ;  sounds  are  too  volatile  and 
subtile  for  legal  restraints ;  to  enchain  syllables, 
and  to  lash  the  wind,  are  equally  the  undertak- 
ings of  pride,  unwilling  to  measure  its  desires  by 
its  strength.  The  French  huiguasre  has  visibly 
changed  under  the  inspection  of  uie  Academy} 
the  style  of  Amelot*s  translation  of  Father  Paul, 
is  observed  by  Le  Courayer  to  be  iin  pen  pasu  ; 
and  no  Italian  will  maintain,  that  the  diction  of 
any  modem  writer  is  not  perceptibly  diflerent 
from  that  of  Boccace,  Machiavel,  or  Cara 

Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  lan« 
guage  seldom  happen ;  conquests  and  migrations 
are  now  very  rare ;  but  there  are  other  causes 
of  chan^  which,  though  slow  in  their  operatkm, 
and  invisible  in  their  progress,  are  perhaps  aa 
much  superior  to  human  resistance,  as  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sky,  or  intumescence  of  ^e  tide. 
Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  lucra« 
live,  as  it  depraves  the  manners,  oomipta  the 
language ;  they  that  have  frequent  intercourse 
with  strangers,  to  whom  they  endeavour  to  ao- 
commodate  themselves,  must  in  time  learn  a 
mingled  dialect,  like  the  iaigon  which  serves  tho 
trofnckers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
coasts.  This  will  not  always  be  confined  to  the 
exchange,  the  warehouse,  or  the  port,  but  will  lie 
communicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  be  nt  last  incorporated  with  the  cur- 
rent speech. 

There  arc  likewise  internal  causes  equally 
forcible,  'i'hc  language  most  likely  to  continue 
long  witliout  alteration,  would  be  that  of  a  nation 
raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above  barbarity, 
secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  employed  ni 
procuring  the  conveniences  of  life;  cither  with- 
out books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Maliometan  coun* 
tries,  with  very  few:  men  thus  busied  and  un- 
learned, havinff  only  such  words  as  common  use 
requires,  would  pcrliaps  long  continue  to  expresH 
tlie  saino  notions  bv  the  same  signs.  But  no 
such  constancy  can  oe  expected  in  a  people  po* 
liahcd  by  arts,  and  cla^tsed  by  subordination, 
where  one  port  of  the  community  is  sustained 
and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other. 
Those  who  have  miiieh  leisure  to  think,  will 
always  be  enlarging  the  stock  of  kleas ;  and 
every  increase  of  knowledge,  whether  real  or 
fancied,  will  produce  new  words,  or  combination 
of  words.  When  the  mind  is  unchanged  fVnm 
noccssity,  it  will  range  after  convonioncr  ^ 
it  is  IcfV  at  larj^e  in  the  fields  of  speei 
will  shil\  opinioiin;   as  any  custom  io 
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tin  wMdt  tlHit  esprMwd  it  maii  pendi  wtti  it 
as  usw  opinion  givwi  popular,  it  win  innofate 
ipeecA  in  the  naiajpn|ioition  aait  allenpfaotioeL 
Aa  by  the  eidtifatuo  of  various  seMDoas  a 
)  is  amnKfaiLit  will  be  mora  ftmiriiad 
donMladfrom  tbaii  otigjinai  aaose; 
tlie  geometridaa  will  talk  of  a  ooartiar*s  zenith, 
or  the  eoeentriD  'mtam  of  a  wild  haro^  and  the 
phyaioian  of  aangiiioe  axpaclations  and  phleg* 
matie  delays.  Copioaneas  of  ■peach  wiU  give 
<^ipoctnniciea  Co  eanieioai  dioieau  fay  which  sonw 
words  will  be  pufamL  and  omen  degnded ; 
vicissitadesof  fiuduniintt  enfciee  the  uaa  of  new, 
oreztend  the  dgnifieation  of  known  tems.  The 
tropes  of  poetry  will  nake  hoorly  «Mroadi> 
meats,  and  the  metajphotMal  will  beeome  the  eor- 
rent  sense ;  pfoaimeuuion  will  be  varied  bv  levity 
or  ignoranee,  and  the  pen  most  at  lengni  oon- 
ply  with  the  tongue;  lUiteiate  writeia  wiU^  at 


renown, 
words,  will 


distinetion,  and  ferget  propriety. 
As  politeness  inersases,  some  expressions  wul 
be  oooadered  as  too  gross  and  vulgar  lor  the 
delicate^  others  as  too  ibrmal  and  ceremooioas 
for  the  gay  and  airy;  new  phrases  are  therefore 
adopted,  which  most,  fer  the  same  reasons,  be 
in  tiin  dismissed.  Swift,  in  his  petty  ti«atise 
on  the  English  language,  aUowa  that  new  words 


be  mtrodiiced,  but  propoaea  that 
none  sfaoold  be  suffered  to  beoome  obsolete.  Bat 
whstmakeaawordobaolete,  motetiMn 
aiFMneattoinbearit?  andhowshaUit 
tmned,  when  it  conveys  an  olbnsxve  idea,  or  re- 
saUedagun  into  the  montha  of  mankind,  when 
it  has  once  beeome  mifiuniUar  by  disose,  aiMl  un* 
P»««S««by«nluniliarityt 

There  is  another  cansa  of  alteration  more  pre- 
valent than  any  other,  which  yet  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mix- 
ture of  two  languaffes  will  produce  a  third  dis- 
tinct from  both,  and  they  will  always  be  mixed, 
where  the  chief  parts  of  education,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  in  ancient 
or  in  foreign  tongues.  He  that  has  long  culti- 
vated another  language,  will  find  its  words  and 
combinations  crowd  upon  bis  memory;  and 
haste  and  negligence,  refinement  and  affectation, 
will  obtrude  borrowed  tenns  and  exotic  ex- 
pressions. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  trans- 
lation. No  book  was  over  turned  from  one 
language  into  another,  without  imparting  some- 
thing of  its  native  idiom  ;  this  is  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  comprehensive  innovation;  single 
words  may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabric  of 
the  tongue  continue  the  same ;  but  new  phrase- 
ology changes  much  at  once ;  it  alters  not  the 
single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of  the 
columns.  If  an  academy  should  be  established 
for  the  cultivation  of  our  style ;  which  I,  who 
can  never  wish  to  see  dependence  multiplied, 
hope  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  will  hinder  or 
destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  with  all  their 
infloence,  to  stop  the  license  of  translatora. 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suffered 
to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  the  dialect 
of  France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible, 
what  remains  but  to  acquiesce  wiUi  silence,  as 


b  the 

manityl    it  leaaahia  ttat  w 

cannot  Mel,  thatwepalUata 

cue,    LifeMaybeleBflhened  liy  cnie^ 

death  eannotbe  nltimmj  demtods 

like  government^  inve  a  natnnl 


atitntion,  let  «a  iiske 


far«r 


iMpe  of  giMni^  longevity  lo  Ihnt  wtteh  til 
own  nature  fortnds  to  be  immortal,  I  hsete  4^ 
voted  this  book,  the  laboor  of  jans^  to  Ihs 


yield  the  pafai  of  pinliology, 
to  the  nations  of  the  contineiit.  Thednsf^n 
of  eveiy  people  ariaea  fawn  its  swtlwfa?  nAnlMv 
I  aball  idA  any  'thing  by  my  o#n  wtVmgt  U 
the  reputation  Jf  En^sh  fiteratnre,  amut  be  kl 
to  time:  nrachofmyUfohaabeeiilMtaBdvtts 
pftBsnrssofdiseaae;  mneh  has  been  ti  JJed  anai; 
and  mnch  has  always  been  apent  in  piMMvtt 
theda^  tlmt  waa  peesnig  over  mn;  bntliUI 
net  tlinMi  my  empioj  iiiwnt 
by  my  aaeistancif i  fofeign  nni 
gain  aeeesa  to  the  piopagatnfs « 
nnderatandtheteachewef  tnitfn  ifmyi 
aflbtd  ^[ht  to  the  repomtonea  Oa  noiaBoai  a 
eeMnity  to  Beoon,  to  Hooiter,  to  MiHaB^Mili 
BovIa. 

When  I  amanbnatedby  tfaia  vMs  I  M 
with  pleaanra  on  my  book,  hoiwievnr  Jufcidi^ 
and  deliveritto  the  world  with  the  apiit«fa 
man  that  has  endeavonrad  wolL  Tmt  il«9 
ly  beeome  popdar,  I  knva  not  pn^ 
ton^aelft  a  fiwr  wild  hlmrfwiL  aad  w^ 
,  from  wUeh  no  wmk  af  arii 
waa  ever  free^  aaay  fiN'mtimiir 
ly  with  laoghter,  and  haidaa  kaiim^ 
into  contempt;  bat  nsnhl  diUgeiioe  wm  at JmI 
prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wantinf  soae 
who  distinguish  dowrt ;  who  will  consi£r  thrt 
no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  par 
feet,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  poUicatsm 
some  words  are  budding,  and  some  falling awij; 
that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  spent  upon  wjuu 
and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  vrosM 
not  be  sufficient :  that  he,  whose  design  iadate 
whatever  language  can  express,  must  oAm 
speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand;  that  a 
writer  will  sometimes  be  hurried  by  eagerncsite 
the  end,  and  sometimes  fiaint  with  weaiions 
under  a  task,  which  Scaliger  compares  to  tW 
labours  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine  ;  tlwt  irM  ii 
obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  knaaa 
is  not  always  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  ins^ 
vertcncy  will  surprise  vigilance,  slight  avscs^ 
tions  wdl  seduce  attention,  and  casual  edipMS 
of  the  mind  will  darken  learning ;  and  tint  Ike 
writer  shall  oden  in  vain  trace  his  memoiyit 
the  moment  of  need,  for  that  which  yestanirt 
he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  wkia 
will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughta  to-nsornoa. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  mtA 
is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  madifik^ 
wise  is  performed;  and  though  no  book  vie 
ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  author,  sal 
the  world  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  pi» 
ceed  the  faults  of  that  whic^  it  condemns ;  Jtf 
it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  mform  it,  that  the 
"English  Dictionary »'  was  written  with  lidle 
assistance  of  the  learned,  and  without  snv 
patronage  of  the  great;  not  in  the  v)ft  obKOi 
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liKk  uf  retirement,  or  under  the  Bhelter  of  acade- 
mtc  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  die»- 
traciion,  in  sicknefts  and  in  sorrow.  It  may 
repress  the  triumph  of  malignant  criticism  to 
OMcrve,  that  if  our  lan^ua^c  is  not  here  fully 
displayed,  I  have  only  failed  in  an  attempt  which 
no  nunian  powers  have  hitherto  completed.  If 
the  lexicons  of  ancient  tonjprucs,  now  unmutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  ^'olumes,  be  yet. 
after  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and 
delusive  •  -f  tlie  ajij^regated  knowledn[e  and  co- 
opcrmtinj^  dilijtence  of  the  Italian  academicians, 
did  not  secure  them  from  tlic  censure  of  Beni;  if 
the  embodied  critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years 
had  been  spent  upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to 
change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second  edi- 
tion another  form,  I  may  surely  bo  contented 
without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if  I 
could  obtain,  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what 
would  it  avail  me  ?  I  have  protracte<l  my  work 
till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have 
•unk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  miscar- 
riace  are  empty  sounds :  I  therefore  dismiss  it 
wiUi  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or 
hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

rO  TBB  rOURTH  BDITION  Or  THB  BNOLISU 
DICTIONART. 

Many  are  the  works  of  human  industry,  which 
to  begin  and  finish  are  hardly  granted  to  the 
Muiie  man.  He  that  undertakes  to  compile  a 
dictionary,  undertakes  that,  which,  if  it  com- 
iMwhpnda  the  full  extent  of  his  design,  ho  knows 
nimeelf  unable  to  perform.  Yet  his  labours, 
though  deficient,  may  be  useful,  and  with  the 
hope  of  this  inferior  praise,  he  must  incite  his 
activity,  and  solace  his  weariness. 

Perfection  is  imattainable,  but  nearer  and 
nearer  approaches  may  bo  made;  and  finding 
mj  dictionary  about  to  be  reprinted,  I  have  en- 
deavoured, by  a  rcvisal,  to  make  it  less  repre- 
hensible. 1  will  not  deny  that  I  found  many 
parts  requiring  emendation,  and  many  more 
capable  of  improvement.  Many  faults  I  have 
corrected,  some  superfluities  I  have  taken  away, 
and  some  deficiencies  I  have  supplied.  I  have 
methodised  some  parts  that  were  disordered, 
«nd  illuminated  some  that  were  obscure.  Yet 
the  changes  or  additions  bear  a  vcr^  small  pro- 

Ertion  to  tlie  whole.  The  critic  will  now  have 
IS  to  objoct,  but  the  student  who  has  bought 
any  of  the  former  copies  needs  not  repent ;  he 
wiU  not,  without  nice  collation,  perceive  how 
Aev  difibr;  and  usefulness  seldom  depends  upon 
little  things. 

For  negligence  or  deficience,  I  have  perhaps 
not  need  of  more  apology  than  the  nature  of  the 
work  will  furnish:  I  have  left  that  inaccurate 
which  never  was  made  exact,  and  that  imperfect 
mhich  neyer  was  completed. 


PREFACE 

TO  TBB  OCTAVO  BDITION  OF  TBB  EN0U8B 
DICTIONART. 

Having  been  lone  employed  in  the  atady  and 
enltivation  of  the  English  language,  I  lately 
published  a  Dictionary  like  those  compiled  by 
the  academies  of  Italy  and  France,  for  the  use 


of  such  as  aspire  to  exactness  of  critiasm,  or 
elegance  of  style. 

But  it  has  been  since  considered  that  works 
of  that  kind  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
greater  number  of  readers,  who,  seldom  intend- 
ing to  write  or  presuming  to  judge,  turn  over 
books  onW  to  amuse  their  leisure,  and  to  gain 
degrees  or  knowledge  suitable  to  lower  charac- 
ters, or  necessary  to  the  common  business  of 
life :  these  know  not  any  other  use  of  a  diction- 
ary than  that  of  adjusting  orthography,  and  ex- 
plaining terms  of  science,  or  woras  of  infrequent 
occurrence,  or  remote  derivation. 

For  these  purposes  many  dictionaries  have 
been  written  by  difierent  authors,  and  with  dif- 
ferent dei^recs  of  pkill ;  but  none  of  them  have 
yet  fallen  into  my  hands  by  whicii  even  the  lowest 
expectations  could  be  satisfied.  Some  of  their 
authors  wanted  industry,  and  others  literature; 
some  knew  not  their  own  defects,  and  othen 
were  too  idle  to  supply  them. 

For  this  reason  a  small  dictionary  appeared 
yet  to  be  wanting  to  common  readers ;  and,  as  I 
may  without  arrogance  claim  to  myself  a  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  lexicography  of  our  lan- 
guage than  anjT  other  writer  has  had,  I  shall 
hope  to  be  considered  as  having  more  experi- 
ence at  least  than  most  of  my  predecessors,  and 
as  more  likely  to  accommodate  the  nation  with 
a  vocabulary  of  daily  use.  I  therefore  offer  to 
the  public  an  Abstract  or  Epitome  of  my  former 
Work. 

In  coropiirin|[  this  with  other  dictionaries  of 
the  same  kind,  it  will  be  found  to  have  several 
advantages. 

Lit  contains  many  words  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other. 

11.  Many  barbarous  terms  and  phrases  by 
which  other  dictionaries  may  vitiate  the  style, 
are  rejected  from  this. 

HI.  The  words  are  more  correctly  spelled, 
partly  by  attention  to  their  etymology,  and  partly 
by  observation  of  the  practice  of  theoest  aothort. 

IV.  The  etymologies  and  derirations,  whe- 
ther from  foreign  languages  or  from  native  roots, 
are  more  diligently  traced,  and  more  distinctly 
noted. 

V.  The  senses  of  each  word  are  more  copi- 
ously enumerated,  and  more  cleariy  explaineo. 

VI.  Many  words  occurring  in  the  elder  au- 
thors, such  as  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
which  had  been  hitherto  omitted,  are  here  care- 
fully inserted  ;  so  that  this  book  may  serve  as 
a  friossary  or  expository  index  to  the  poetical 
writers. 

VII.  To  the  words,  and  to  the  different  sensei 
of  each  word,  are  subjoined  from  the  large  dic- 
tionary the  names  of  those  writers  by  whom 
they  have  been  used ;  so  that  the  reader  who 
knows  the  different  periods  of  the  language,  and 
the  time  of  its  authors,  may  judge  of  the  ele- 
gance or  prevalence  of  any  word,  or  meaning  of 
a  word  ;  and  without  recurring  to  other  books, 
may  know  what  are  antiquated,  what  are  un- 
usual, and  what  are  recommended  by  the  best 
authority. 

The  words  of  this  Dictionary,  as  opposed  to 
others,  are  more  diligently  collected,  more  ac- 
curately spelled,  more  faithfully  explained,  and 
inore  authentically  ascertained.  Of  an  Abstr^ 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more ;  and  I  hope  it  wiB 
not  be  found  that  truth  reonires  me  to  sai  l«s«. 


mocesjlajxboub  observations 

on  « 

TRJlOEDT    of    MACBETH: 

mm  F«MAttgtt  ON  SIR  T.  HANllERn9  EDITIOlf  OP  8HAX«nB4K& 

wtut  nuMihu  w  nn  tbak  I74i. 


NOTBL 
Ant    Soara  t— JBnfif  Arw  IFHolii. 
Iv  order  to  make  a  true  eetimetii  of  the  abilU 


tiae  and  merit  of  a  wnter,  H  is  always  Beoeswi^ 
to  eaamine  the  CMiiiia  of  hia  age^  and  the  oph 


to  eaamine  the  geniua 

nionaofhiaoontemporariea.  A  poet  who  should 
now  make  tiie  whole  actkm  of  hia  tmcedy  de- 
pend upon  enchantment,  and  prodnee  Uie  chief 
•feota  by  the  aanstance  of  snpematafal  ac«nli»t 
wooU  be  oenaored  as  tiansgrasimg  the  bouods 
of  probability,  he  would  be  banished  fron  the 
theetreto the norseiy, and  eondemiied to  writ« 
Faby  Tilea  Instead  of  Tmgsdies  I  hot  a  sunrey 
of  ihe  notions  that  prevailed  at  tne  time  when 
tfaia  play  was  wiitten,  will  prove  that  Shuk- 
apeare  waa  in  no  danger  of  such  censures,  iince 
he  onlj  turned  the  sjrstem  tiiat  was  then  vm- 
versalfy  adnutted  to  his  advantage,  and  waa  far 
from  overburdening  the  credulity  of  hia  au- 
dience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment^ 
which  though  not  stricUj^  tho  sanie,  are  con- 
founded in  this  play,  has  in  all  ages  and  conn* 
tries  been  credited  by  the  common  people^  &nd 
in  most  by  the  learned  themselves.  These  phan-* 
toms  have  indeed  appeared  more  frequentlvi  in 
proportion  as  the  darkness  of  ignorance  has 
been  more  gross ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that 
the  brightest  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any 
time  been  sufficient  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
world.  The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credulity 
was  at  its  height,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  tlte 
holy  war,  in  which  the  Christians  imputed  all 
their  defeats  to  enchantment  or  diabolical  opp«> 
sition,  as  they  ascribe  their  success  to  the  aBfli&- 
tance  of  their  military  saints;  and  the  learned 
Mr.  Warburton  appears  to  believe  ('*Sup.  to 
the  Introduction  to  Don  duixote'')  that  the  fir«t 
accounts  of  enchantments  were  brought  into  thie 
part  of  the  world  by  those  who  returned  from 
Iheir  eastern  expeditions.  But  there  is  always 
some  distance  between  the  birth  and  matunty 
of  folly  as  of  wickedness:  this  opinion  had  lonk 
exietedj  though  perhaps  the  apphcation  of  ii  bad 
in  BO  foregoing  age  been  so  treouent,  nor  Ibe 
reception  so  general  Olympioaorus,  in  Fho- 
tius*B  Extracts,  tells  us  of  one  Libanius,  who 
practised  this  kind  of  military  magic,  and  havinj^ 
promised  X*^*^  brXi-niv  xartl  BapSapuv  htfydr,  to 
ptrfifrm  great  thtngs  against  the  Barbarians^  tpUh- 


o«cf  aeUiefit  was,  it  tfia  1 

Pl&ddm,  put  to  death,  y 

have  given  proolsdr fain  aliiiilMiL    Tho— [MM 

showed  a<xmG  kindnssi  m  bar  WMftt  h^cdM| 

him  off  at  a  thne  so  eooTonieBt  ftr  Us  ttfM 

tion. 

But  a  more  remaikahle  proof  of  te  aiitkii^ 
of  this  notion  may  befbmid  in  StChijsusiMW 
hook  dt  5<Kr«rdaiia^  which  oshifailsm  nenoff » 
chantments  not  eioeedod  hgr  any  raaMDMsefii 
middle  A^e  ^  lie  soppeoes  n  SjpacUUi^  oswiHb 
log  a  fifUd  of  battle^  attended  VjoMtetpfMi 
out  all  the  varioas  oUecta  of  Mvor,  Ike  mjim 
of  dcstructioD,  and  the  nitn  of  r 
kj4ts  6i  fn  ntjjt  raif  hmnhig  aai  \ 
it4  TiYvs  niiyyavOau  Ml  tmXhm  ^ 
ml  itditijw  yotjrHas  Hmiiiw  nJk 
prmetd  to  shtMO  Mm  im  Me  i 

J%*'^f  *?  tnthoHimmif'  tmL^^ ^^  ^ 

thrvu^h  the  mf^  and  every  power  emd  JtmjT*^ 
^,  WheOier  St  Chiysoetoni  belieired  thstavl 
performances  were  really  to  be  aeen  fai  a  dty  tf 
battle,  or  only  endeavoured  to  enliven  hit  1^ 
Bcription,  by  adopting  the  notions  of  the  ripf, 
it  i9  eqnally  certain,  that  such  notions  woe  il 
hia  time  received,  and  that  therelbfe  ttey  vfli 
not  imported  from  the  Saracens  in  a  later sfi; 
the  wars  with  the  Saracens,  however,  gave  •► 
casion  to  tlieir  propagation,  not  only  as  bifotff 
natiimliy  discovers  orodigies,  but  as  the  secma 
action  wiifi  removeci  to  a  greater  distance, ol 
distance  either  of  time  or  place  is  suflkiai  ti 
reconcile  weak  minds  to  wonderful  rektioML^ 

The  rt^formation  did  not  immediately  anift 
at  its  meridmn,  and  though  day  was  giadai^ 
tnercaecing  upon  us,  the  goblins  of  witehcni 
$tin  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight  la  Al 
time  of  Uueen  Elizabeth  was  the 
trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  wh 
tion  i»  8t]U  commemorated  hi  an  annnal  soaA 
at  Huntincrdon.  But  in  the  reign  of  KingJafli% 
in  which  tois  tragedy  was  written,  "  "^ 
cum  Stan  CCS  concu] 


ncurred  to  propagate  and  edmU 
The  king  who  was  raoch  cd» 


this  opinion. „ . 

bra  tec J  Tor  liLs  knowledge,  had,  before  his  snidl 
in  England,  not  only  examined  in  petson  a  w^ 
m^n  accused  of  witchcraft,  but  huad  given  a  ns 
formal  account  of  the  practxcee  and  iDanoosv 
evil  ftpirilfl*  the  compacts  of  witc^wa,  the  SM^ 
monies  used  bjp  them,  the  manner  of  deMfitt 
them,  and  the  jusUeo  ot  punkhimg  them,  m  m 
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d'alopicfl  of  Daeroonnlosio,  written  in  thp  Scof- 
'j^h  crial<*ct,  and  piibltfilicd  at  Edinbiirrfh.  Thifi 
f>ook  was,  soon  aftrr  hia  acccBsbn,  reprinted  at 
London  ;  nnd  as  the  ready  way  to  gain  Kinp 
JamPit*!-!  favour  was  to  flatter  \\m  R|>ccuIationif, 
tlip  9vstein  of  Dsmonologie  was  immediately 
adopted  by  uU  who  desired  either  to  ^in  pre- 
ferment or  not  to  lose  it  Thu^  the  doetrinc  of 
witchcraft  was  very  powerfully  inculcated ;  and 
a«  the  preatest  part  of  mankind  have  no  other 
rea<K>n  tor  their  opinions  than  that  they  arc  in 
fanhlon,  it  cannot  i>o  doubte<l  but  this  jK^r^nusion 
made  a  rapid  prouress,  since  vanity  and  credu- 
lity co-opr rated  in  itn  tavniir,  and  it  had  a  ten 
deney  to  free  cowardice  tV»)ni  reproach.  The 
infection  poon  reuched  the  parliament,  who,  in 
t!i.*  llr:5t  year  of  Kins  Janit^t,  uiado  a  law,  by 
which  it  w«^  enactetl,  ch.  xii.  that,  "  [f  any 
pi.T0on  s!iall  use  any  invocation  or  conjurjlion 
of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit ;  "2.  Or  shidl  coii.sult. 
covenant  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  nwartl 
any  evil  or  cursetl  spirit  to  or  for  any  intent  or 
parpose;  3.  Or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman, 
or  child  out  of  th"  urave,— or  th»»  skin,  bonf,  or 
any  part  of  the  dead  person,  to  be  ein[doyc<l  or 
ui.ed  in  any  mann(?r  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment ;  -1.  Or  shall  u«e,  pmc- 
tUe,  or  exen'isc  any  port  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment ;  5.  Whereby  any  per- 
son shall  be  destroyed,  killed,  wadled,con'*nmed, 
ptiiod.or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  G.  That 
every  iuch  person,  bi^inj^  convicted,  shall  sufler 
death.'* 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeurc,  was  tlio 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  at  once  established  by  law 
and  by  the  fashion,  and  it  became  not  only  unpo- 
lite,  but  criminal,  to  doubt  it;  and  as  prodigies 
are  always  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are  expect- 
ed, witches  were  every  day  discovered,  and  mul- 
tiplied so  faot  in  some  places,  that  Bi^^hop  Mall 
mentions  a  village  in  Lancashire,  whore  their 
number  was  ;jreatcr  than  that  of  the  houses. 
The  Jcsuiu«  and  Sectaries  took  advantanfc  of  this 
universal  error,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
interest  of  their  parties  by  pretended  cures  of 
persons  afflicted  by  evil  spints,  but  they  were 
Setected  and  exposed  by  tne  derjry  of  the  esta- 
blished church. 

Upon  this  general  infatuation  Shakspearc 
mi^ht  be  easily  allowed  to  found  a  play,  espe- 
ciallj  since  he  has  followed  with  j^reat  exactncfts 
such  histories  as  were  then  thought  true :  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  scenes  of  cncnant- 
ment,  however  they  may  now  be  ridiculed,  were 
both  by  himself  and  his  audience  thought  awful 
and  affecting. 

NOTE  II.--ScKira  II. 

—  -.The  in*reiIeM  Macdonel,—  flrom  the  Westera  Islei 
Ol  Kern*  and  GaUote-fla9»e»  was  sunply'd ; 
And  fbnune  on  hif  damned  quarry  smiling, 
■bowHl  like  a  rebePa  whore. 

Kemx  are  li^t-armcd,  and  Gattow^glastes 
heavy-armed  soldiers.  The  word  ([uarry  has  no 
sense  that  is  properly  applicable  in  tliis  place, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

And  fortune  on  his  damned  quarrel  smUlnf. 
Quarrel  Mras  formerly  used  for  cause  or  for  the 
oeeatUm  of  a  ^varrei,  and  is  to  be  found  in  that  ■ 
a^nso  in  Flollm^shoad*s  account  of  the  stoipr  of  I 
Macbeth,  who,  upon  the  creation  of  the  Pnnco  I 
ofCnmberiand,  tnoneht,  sav*  th*»  historian,  that  I 


he  had  a  jus!  quarrel  to  endeavour  after  tho 
crown.  Till'  scnHP  therefore  is,  furlwie  amUing 
in  his  f.rrrrablc  cau.HCf  4*^. 

NOTE  III. 

If  I  p.Tv  I'rif.tlj.  I  mu.^i  report  ihcvwere 
As  canno  i-  ovrrch-irjc'i!  wkh  iloubli*  rracks, 
&;  >  ihcy  red  )i-li2.>!  Mrokes  npoi.  tlic  foe. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  cnd(>avoured  to  improve 
the  sense  of  this  paj?:sa'ri*  by  ultcrin;^  the  punctu* 
alion  tlin.-*: — 

Th.'V  werp 

A4  cnni.oii^  o\rrrharff'(l,  witii  <  nuble  cmcica 
^o  till  y  rcdoubtiil  titroki:^ 

He  declares  with  some  decree  of  exultation, 
that  ho  has  no  idea  of  a  cannon  charged  with 
tlovbfc  civrA-«  :  hut  surely  the  jreat  author  will 
not  f;:tiii  inurh  by  an  alteration  which  makea 
him  say  of  a  hero,  that  he  redoubles  strokes  with 
dovhle  cracks^  an  expression  not  more  loudly  to 
be  applauded,  or  more  easily  pardoned,  than  that 
which  is  rejected  in  its  favour.  That  a  cannon  it 
charged  irith  thunder  or  ici7A  dovble  thnnders,  may 
be  written  not  only  without  nonsense,  but  witn 
elegance;  and  no'thinflr  f^lse  is  here  meant  by 
crack 9y  which  in  the  time  of  this  writer  was  a 
wortl  of  such  emphasis  and  difrnity,  that  in  this 
play  ho  tonus  tiie  general  dissolution  of  nature 
the  rracl:  o/  doom. 

There  are  among  Mr.  Theobald's  alterations 
others  which  I  do  not  approve,  thouffb  I  do  not 
alway:4  censure  thetu;  fiir  some  of  nis  amend- 
ments aro  so  excellent,  that,  even  when  he  hB» 
failed,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  indulgenca 
and  n'?»poct. 

NOTE  nr. 

A'r;i/r,  Bm  who  comes  here  ? 

Mat.  Thp  wonhy  Thane  of  Rone. 

LftwT.  Whu  hHfi'  "ook"  thr  ufh  hl^  eve«? 

St>  six  Ml  III  li»  iciMk  rliai  stems  to  ^peak  things  8treug«. 

Tlif  nunninjr  of  this  pussage  as  it  now  stands 
is,  so  shmdd  he  look^  that  looks  as  if  he  told  things 
strange,  lint  Rossc  neither  yet  told  strange 
tliinifs,  nor  could  look  as  if  he  told  themj 
Lenox  only  conjectured  from  his  air  that  he  ha« 
stranire  tliin?<*  to  toll,  and  therefore  undoubteuljr 
sairi, 

What  hnste  loolcs  thriMich  hi.«  eyes? 

So  slmuld  he  livilc.  ih»t  Items  to  s|)eak  things  suanf*. 

He  looks  tike  one  that  is  big  toiik  smnMng 
of  importance,  r  metaphor  so  natural,  that  it  w 
every  day  used  in  coumion  discourse. 

NOTE  v.— ScKKi:  IK. 
r hinder.    Enter  the  thres  JVitth^, 
1st  Witch.  "Where  hnstlhou  been,  sl«ter? 
9d  Witch.  Killing  swine. 

id  Witch.  Siiitcr,  where  Ihnr;?  ^   ,    .      , 

Ut  ^Vitrh.  A  exuVxy-i  wife  had  chrsnutsln  n^»Pf 
And  monncht,  ai.d  mooinrhi,  and  mouseiu.    wre  dm, 

(I)  AroiiKSc/wi^-h.thenimp-fedronyOT^^ 
Her  liuaJwna  »s  r«  Alemx*  gwe,  maMer  o>  lh»  TifW 
ButinarleverlltlUthersail, 
Anillikearftwithpiita  a,l, 

M  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  wind. 

Ut  ffitch.  Thou  art  kind. 

3J  fl'itefi'  And  1  nn-ither. 

iHt  Witch.  I  mjT'telf  have  all  the  other* 

And  the  (0  very  point*  they  blow, 

AJl  the  qaartan  that  tliej  know, 

I'  th'  Ship-man's  card—— 

I  will  drain  him  dry 

Slfpp  «'h;»ll  neither  1 
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cnsmTATioire  on  m 


S  du!nUT«  a  man  (3)  forbid  ( 
Wmit  teTen-nichtt  itint  times  niM, 
Shall  be  dwindle,  peak,  and  ptee; 


Though  his  hark  cannot  be  loec, 
Tec  H  than  be  lempeK-loM, 
Look  what  I  have. 
9tf  WiidL  ShowB^yahowme. 

(1)  AiolBitkee,wkclir- 
la  OM  oftiw  fbllo  «aitioM  tbaLmilmg  ia 
MMtetlAMyiii'ft  seDMTwjooiunitoiit  villi  tiie 
coumioii  accomti  of  witches,  who  tie  rdsted  to 
perfonn  BMny  niporaatDnil  sets  br  the  iimuis  nt 
ttoffuents,  andpwtieiikrly  to  flf  ttiroagh  the  mr 
to  3ie  pbiee  where  thej  mtot  at  their  heUiehfes- 
tiTab.  lBtfaleeepee,twiiiilfcee,iKtdb^wUI«ie»Tv 
eiNHf,  wUckf  le  wmt  iitfmuli  otfCfliUy.  This 
leemiif  I  was  indined  to  feToor,  beemoie  I  had 
met  with  the  woid  ankU  in  no  other  place;  till 
leokinf  into  Heame^s  Collections,  I  toond  it  in 
a  veiy  M  diawing  that  he  has  puUiilied,  In 
whiejh  St  Pstrick  is  represented  visiting  hell, 
sad  patting  the  devils  into  |[reat  confusion  by  hL» 
pieseoes,  cif  whom  one  that  is  driving  the  dainii?<] 
bslbre  hua  with  a  prongs  has  a  label  issatng  out 
from  his  mooth  with  these  words,  sat  Sttt  srqpnt 
of  whioh  the  last  is  evidently  the  same  with 
srsM;  and  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  this  paa- 


(S)  And  the  very  polntt  thaj  Uov. 

As  the  wosd  vary  is  bare  of  no  other  use  than 
tofilip  the  verse.  H  is  lik^ythat  Shakspsare 
wvots  ssfisoi,  which  migbt  be  easily  niistak«»i 
ht  mjh  bsteg  eithsr^p^p^yentl/  wad^  hastily 
pnMMHWeedi  or  imperoMtly  heard* 

(S)  HeshannTeanu/erMI. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  veiy  justly  eiplained  fifUd 
br  seevrtfd;  bat  without  ffpn^  any  reason  of 
his  interpretation.  To  hid,  is  onginaUy  lo  frmi, 
MB  in  this  Saxon  fra^rmcnt : 

He  Is  wis  thaet  bit  k  bote,  &c. 
He  is  wise  that  prays  and  improves. 

As  to  firhid  thcrpfore  implies  to  prohibit,  in 
opposition  to  the  word  bid  in  its  present  sense, 
It  signifies  by  the  same  kind  of  opposition  la 
ctiTM,  when  it  is  derived  from  the  pame  word  in 
its  primitive  meaning. 

NOTE  VI.-^cENi:  V. 

The  incongruity  of  all  the  passages  in  whieh 
the  TKane  of  Cmodor  is  mentioned,  is  very  re- 
markable j  in  the  second  scene  the  Thanes  of 
Rosse  and  An^us  brin^  the  kin^  an  acconnt  of 
the  battle,  and  inform  him  that  Norway, 
Ajwiwijjd  by  that  moet  disloyal  traitor 
The  TTtane  of  CateJor,  »gan  a  dismal  conflict 

It  appears  that  Cawdor  was  taken  prisoner,  for 
the  king  says  m  the  same  scene, 


Cawdor,  whom  heba*.  Jn«tde#f«lidj 

pri?f>nor,  nr  call  him  n.  frtjvptr&ms  | 

hji?  forf'Mkfl  his  ritle  and  U<te  bv  open  I 

Or  wfiy  should  he  wonder  tbnl  ttts  tills  ef  Hi 

r^bel  whom  fie  hsa  ov^rthrttwD  sh— Id  beeoB- 

Ibrred  ypon  him  1     B«  cannot  be  sufyustid  Is 

du^embte  hjs  knowtedge  of  the  rmmim  sf 


Cawdor,  becsu-ae  he  inqmrae  widi  all  the 
of  ciTnosiiT,  and  die  vebeRienre  of 


tooTsJitnent ;  and  b«cau^e  nobody  in  pnstBt  bsl 
B&nqiiOj  who  had  an  Mjoaf  pait  a  tiie  bolli^ 
nnd  was  eqnally  Bi?qiuijnt«d  with  Oassdtt^  tn» 
hom.  Howo!\er,  m  the  next  acvoe^  hinicMnMi 
still  continuee ;  and  when  Eloees  mm  Ami 
present  bim  mn  the  king  with  lus  nmr  fSidfiflB 
cric«  Ottt^ 

The  7%mt€  a/  Cawdor  Hvfle. 

Why  do  yvtt  dr«tts  mo  in  his  tAirowtd  ntasf . . 

Rosse  and  Angus,  ^^  were  the  mesMogeaifhsi 
in  the  second  fcepe  informed  (he  Um  sf  As 
assistance  ^en  by  CAwdor  to  tlw  ailil|L 
having  JoBt,  aft  n'ell  ae  M»d»lll|  wM  flMSBsMI 
what  thej  had  so  lately  neeo  end  lelsisdtaMl 
this  answer, 

^Wbriher  be  wa» 

Caenbltt^viUh  Norway,  cvt  md  DwAanksk 
Wkh  hklden  h^lp  ^rid  f-anlag«.  or«llhlHSh 
fife  Labourd  in  hi?  cavLtary**  frndlylt 

Neither  Hosie  kn^w  what  he  hajA 
nor  Macbeth  what  be   had  juil'doi 
seems  not  to  be  one  of  the  faults  ftat 
imputed  to  the  transcribefs,  ^iiice^ 

in conei latency  gf  Kos&e  nnd  Angus 
moved,  by  stippodn^  that  their 


Go,  pronounce  tiVn  death, 

And  wUh  his  fi»rmer  Uilc  greet  Macbeth. 

Yet  though  Cawdor  was  thu«  taken  by  Mac- 
beth in  arms  against  hie  ki^^g,  ^hen  Macbeth 
IS  saluted,  in  the  fourth  scene,  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor, by  the  Weird  Sisters,  he  aska. 

How  of  Cawdor  >  the  T^ane  of  Cavdor  live* 
A  ivosperous  gentleman ' 

A.nd  in  the  next  line  considers  the  pronaB««^ 
that  he  should  be  Cawdor  and  King,  as  equally 
unlikely  to  be  accomplisbed.  How  can  Mac- 
beth be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  Thane  of 


ncDusij^  ][i«ent?u,  &nu   tn&L  oui  j  npasv  "^e^ 
the  account  of  the  battle,  and  Oiilf  Aagisi 
sent  to  e4>iiipiimcnt   MaebeUi,   j«t  tts  faj 
rnhiess  of  Macbeth  cannot  be  , 
what  he  aayg  conld  not  hm.ve  lieeii 
any  other, 

NOTE  VH- 

The  thought,  whioiw  EBurder  ye| !«  bat 
Bhukes  10  my  ilnf  le  ttate  of  man,— 

The  singlt  statt  of  man  seems  to  be  used  If 
Sliukepeare  for  an  indirUu^df  in  oppositieotiS 
€^njn<mKfa}!hf  or  amjitntt  frorfy  of  men. 

NOTE  Vtll. 

Marbefh^-  —ConiD  what  come  may, 

7\me  and  ihf  Ao$ii  rmiB  ihrpugrh  the  roughcad^^. 

1  ^iippo^fT  e\i.ty  reader   is  disgoated  at  tit 

(jinMogr  in  this  passaize,  ttmt  and  the  kmr,wii 

vv'i][  tljcrcrore  wrlflngly  believe  that  Shakspsyi 

wrote  il  thufl, 

Comt  livhat  cc»me  may, 

Tiifte  I  on  .'— ilie  hour  niof  ihrotigh  the  roaghenlv^ 

Macheifa  is  deliboniting  upon  the  events 

ar^  to  befsil  him  ;   hnt  findin|^  no  eetiif 

from  his  own  thoii^ht^,  he  ^rows  impatiesltf 
reflcclion,  and  resolves  to  wnait  the  dose  wAmI^ 
hami^stn^  himself  with  c^onjet:fQres, 
-^  Caitie  ^hBiccme  may. 
But  to  shorten  the  pain  of  euspense^  he  fsb 
upon  time  in  the  usual  ttjteof  ardent  deaii^M 
quicken  faiB  motion, 

Ttmt  E  «n  ;— 
He  tljen  comforts  himself  with  the  ^ 
that  alt  bis  perpledty  inuet  hare  en  end, 

*— TH?  hftiir  rnn-  ihfnnjth  thf  mii«h»r  ib» 
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This  eoDJoetore  is  rapportad  br  tlie  paMa^e 
ID  tke  latter  to  bii  hdj^  m  which  he  aaya,  Tlum 
rdtarrtd  me  toikt  oomiog  on  of  time,  wtk  Hm 
Emg  that  ikaU  b€ 

MOTE  nC— 4SosinB  VI. 

UtOeolm, Nothinc  in  hlf  life 

B«caiM  him  like  the  learinf  ft.  He  died, 
At  one  that  hed  been  studied  in  lUe  death. 
To  throw  away  the  deareat  thing  he  ew% 
Ai  nwere  a  careless  trifle. 

Am  the  word  oio'ii  afibrds  here  no  aenae  but 
audi  aa  ta  forced  and  nnnataral,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  waa  originally  written,  Tk€ 
damrtai  tkbug  k€  oton'd;  a  reading  which  needa 
neither  dennce  nor  explication. 


NOTE  X. 


To 


JSmw— There  >a  no  an, 

0  flnd  the  mind's  constructioo  in  the  (aee. 


NOTE  xm. 

-Hie  thee  Jiither, 


That  I  mav  pour  mv  spirits  In  thine  ear, 
*  -  ^  -"   stiae  with  the  valm      ' 

mpedes  thee  from  the  gol 

That  fate  and  metaphjstcai  aid  do  teem 


And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  mj  tongue 
All  .I.--1       J.  -.  -_,^       ..       Men  round. 


Ail  that  impedes  thee  from  the  b 
That  fate  and  metaphjstcai  al 
To  have  thee  crown*d  withal. 

For  teem,  the  sense  evidently  directs  aa  to 
read  seek.  The  crown  to  which  fate  dealinea 
thee,  and  which  preternatural  agents  endewoowt 
to  bestow  npon  thee.  The  gcMen  round  ia  the 
dCoifem. 


NOTE  XIV. 


Ladjf  Maebttk.- 


Tba  censfnicMan  of  tk€  mkid  is,  I  beliere,  a 
alumae  pecoHar  to  Shakapeafe ;  it  implies  the 
Jhmu  <r  MifotUkn  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  ia 
1  to  good  or  ill 


NOTE  XI. 
JCoefteO.    The  senrice  and  the  loyaUj  I  owe, 
In  doing  k,  pays  Itaelf.    Your  hichness*  pan 
li  to  reesf  TO  our  duties,  and  our  duties 
Are  to  Toor  throne  and  sute,  children  and  senrants, 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  every  tkir^ 
8m9€  tme*rde  your  love  and  honour, 

Of.tfae  last  line  of  this  8peecl^  which  ia  oer- 
iMily.  aa  it  ia  now  read,  anintellijBiible,  an 
CBMOoatioD  baa  been  attempted,  which  Mr. 
WaibuitoB  and  Mr.  Theobsid  have  admitted 
•■  tlie  tme  reading. 

Our  duties 

Ara  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  aerranu, 
Whk;b  do  but  what  thev  should,  in  doing  erery  thing 
Ti^f•  to  your  love  ana  honour. 

My  esteem  of  these  critica  inclines  me  to  be- 
Heve,  that  they  cannot  be  much  pleased  with  the 
•sqnression  ¥ief»  to  love,  or  Fiefs  to  honowr;  and 
that  they  have  proposed  this  alteration  rather 
becaaae  no  other  occurred  to  them,  than  becauae 
they  approved  it.  I  shall  ther^ore  propose  a 
bolder  change,  perhaps  with  no  better  success, 
but  aua  euique  plaeent,    I  read  thus. 

Our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants, 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  nothing 
Save  towards  your  love  and  honour. 

We  do  but  perform  our  duty  when  we  con- 
tiaot  all  our  views  to  your  service,  when  we  act 
wkh  no  other  principle  than  regard  to  your  Uve 
fln>  wneicr. 

It  is  probable  that  this  pasaage  was  first  cor^ 
ilipted  oy  writing  eafe  for  oave,  and  the  lines 
tften  stood  thus, 

Doing  notMng 

8afe  tow'rd  your  tore  and  honour. 

WUch  the  next  transcriber  observing  to  be 
Wiwig,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  discover  the 
tmX  fault,  altered  to  the  preaent  reading. 

NOTE  Xn.— Scan  VH. 

——Thou  *dst  have,  creat  Olamis, 
That  wMcb  •rtos,  **  thus  tnoo  must  do  If  thou  have  i^ 
Aad  that,"  Itc. 

As  the  object  of  Macbeth's  desire  is  here  intro- 
1  spiking  of  it^elf^  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

Tbou«d4t  have,  great  Glamis, 

t  which  cn«>a.  <'  tht^  ctuvi  mui't  do  If  thou  hsve  ma  ** 


-^  .r -Come,  all  you  spirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughta,  unsez  me  here. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  ih'  toe,  top-full 
or  direst  cruelty ;  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  th'  access  and  passage  to  remonie. 
That  no  com  pur    '  '•' 

Shake  my  full  i 


That  no  compunctiou:;  vL^itiues  of  nature 

Shake  my  full  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 

Th»  effect  and  It. 

Mortal  thoughts. 

This  expression  signifies  not  the  tkougkU  ^ 
mortalty  but  murtheroue,  deadly,  or  desfeiicliM  do- 
rigna.    So  in  Act  5th. 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword. 
And  in  another  place, 

With  iwemy  mortal  murthen. 

Nor  keep  pace  between 

Th>  effect  and  it. 

The  intent  of  Lady  Macbeth,  evidently,  ia  to 
wish  that  no  womamsh  tenderness,  or  conscien^ 
tious  remorse,  may  hinder  her  pnrpoae  from  pro- 
ceeding to  efiect ;  but  neither  this,  nor  indeed 
any  other  sense,  is  expressed  by  the  preaent 
reading,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  diflferently,  perhaps  thus: 

That  no  compunctious  visltiugs  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
Th>  effect  and  it. 

To  keep  pace  between,  may  signify  to  pasa  be- 
tween,  to  intervene.  Pace  is  on  many  occasionf 
a  favourite  of  Shakspeare.  This  phra^  ia  in- 
deed not  usual  in  this  sense,  but  wa'  it  not  its 
novelty  that  gave  occasion  to  the  I'i^wnt  corrup- 
tion? 

NOTE  XV.— «c«i»«  Vm. 
King.    This  castle  wih  »  pleasant  eeol/  the  air 
Nimbly  and  gweetlr  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  genile  «<»<»««• 

Banquo.     l*his  gucft  of  summer, 
The  tsniple-hauiiiini;  Mantet,  does  appmve, 
By  hit  lov'd  mansionary,  that  heav*n*s  breath 
8ineli«  wooingly  here.     No  Juuiiig  frieze, 
Buurice,  nor  cnigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed.  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  thev  mt^st  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obeervHl 
The  air  is  delicate. 

In  this  short  scene,  I  propose  a  alight  altara- 
tton  to  be  made,  by  substituting  aite  tor  aeat,  aa 
the  ancient  word  for  situation;  and  aenae  foi 
senses,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  measure ;  for 
which  reason  likewise  I  have  endeavoured  to 
adjust  this  passage, 

Heav*n*8  breafh 

Smells  wooingly  here.    No  juidng  Maze, 

by  changing  the  punctuation,  and  adding  a  flyi- 
lable — thus : 


i-s  breath 
Smells  wooingly.    Here  is  no  Jutting  frieze. 

Those  who  have  perused  books  printed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  editions  of  »Shakspearc,  know 
that  ffreater  alterationH  than  thew  are  neceasary 
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— — Thoa  wnnd  ami  iirm'set  ennh, 
Hoar  nni  my  afp.' :  whrh  way  ihcy  wulb,  for  fttf 
Thy  vtry  stoned  pmtc  ol*  my  whcre-about, 
And  talk^tliM  proKoni  horror  of  the  time  !^— 
ITtat  now  ^uiu  with  it 

Mnrhcth  han,  in  tlie  fore^iiig  lines,  distari)cd 
liiii  iinnji;tn:iiioii  liy  enu!iifratin;L:  all  llie  terrors 
of  die  nicrht ;  at  iriiirth  hi*,  i-i  wrmis^it  up  to  a 
doirrce  of  fronzy,  ili-it  iiuikcs  liiin  afraid  oi  some 
suponuilural  di'scovery  of  his  d^tsitni,  and  calls 
out  la  the  »(ones  iv»iUi  bctniy  Imid,  not  to  de- 
clare vkhon:  In;  wulk-*,  ii>r  to  tnlk, — A»  lie  ib 
ffuiiif^  to  s:iv  of  wliar,  liu  dihcovcrs  the  ;il>»iirdity 
of  his  susnioion,  ftiid  pauses,  but  is  apiiii  ovftr- 
vrhchned  by  hU  guilt /and  conckuluit  that  vuch 
are  the  h)rror8  of  tho  pro'jut  i>ii;ht,  t!):it  tlic 
ftt'jnos  may  be  c.\p?ctfd  to  cry  out  n:jninst  him. 

TAat  now  Kuiid  wkli  it. 

Ho  obdcrves  in  a  sub^'jiiuoiit  puo^a'i^c',  ihui  un 
•ueii  occasions  ilone*  hace  beta  known  to  move. 
It  is  now  B  very  j'lJkt  and  slntni;  pic  Lure  (if  a  man 
about  to  couinut  a  deUb<  lute  mualcr,  under  the 
■UTiingcst  CDUvicliuus  ol'  the  wiik'-dness  of  his 
dcsi^^u. 

NOTfc:  XXL SiEsK  IV. 

Lenox.    The  nl^ht  Ivm  I'mh  unruly  ;  whera  wo  lay 
Our  chinuiejri  were  bin  wit  Uown.    Ami,  as  ibey  say, 
LamMiiings  heard  i'  tir  :i>r,  6(ru:i.'f  screauis  of  death, 
And  proimaayin^  wiih  urccni^  tt-rriblc 
or  dire  C(iinbu?<tiMn'',  iiinl  c<>!iru!*ed  event*, 
Ktie 'hatched  to  tht  teoj'ui  liinr. 
The  obscure  hinl  rlam»iir'd  tliv  livc-Iou!*  iiii:ht, 
BoiBO  Buy  the  earth  wu^  Ivviou-*  and  did  shako. 

Thi-sH!  hncs  i  think  should  be  rather  regulated 
llins: 

—Prophesying  with  nccentn  terrible, 
or  dire  conibuiuions  ami  <-onf used  eveniH, 
New.hairh  d  to  the  woful  time,  the  obMrure  bird 
Ciamoiird  the  live.lobe  ni^'hu    Some  say  the  earth 
Was  feT*rou4  and  diil  iiluke. 

A  prophecy  of  an  event  neiC'luitJiJ,  s<h:iiis  to  be  a 
prophecy  nf  an  eccut  uiuiL  'i'he  li.rin  ne\C'hatch*d 
IS  prop«>r1v  applicable  to  a  birtlj  ami  that  hiids  of 
ill  Dincn  mIiduIiI  be  ;uir-Aa/cAV  to  the  ico/'iii  time, 
IS  very  consisLcnl  y\'ii\i  the  rot  of  the  prudi(;ie;> 
here  mentioned,  and  with  the  iniivtr^al  disorder 
into  whirli  nature  is  described  as  thrown  by  the 
•»crpetrarion  (»f  this  horrid  inunlt.T. 

NOTE  XXII. 

•"—Up!  up!  and  sc'f 

The  great  doom's  iiiuiirf ,  Malcolin,  baii({i:n, 

As  fioui  your  firavea  r.*c  iii». 

The  .s*Miond  hue  mii-hf  have  b.cn  so  easily 
completed,  that  it  eannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  left  imiicrfeci  by  the  author,  wlio  probably 
wrote, 

— ^Malciilm!  Buuquo!  rise  I 
A«  from  your  graves  ri»c  up. 

Many  other  enundalions  of  the  uinic  kind 
might  be  made,  without  any  greater  deviation 
from  the  printed  copies  than  is  found  in  each  of 
them  from  thv  rest. 

NOTE  XXIII. 


Maeheth.^^-Hon  lay  Dnncan, 
His  silver  akin  laced  with  his  golden  blood, 
And  bi«  irashHl  Mubi  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature, 
For  ruiii*9  wasierul  entrance :  there  the  oiurtberers 
8ieep*d  ill  the  colnnr^  of  their  trade,  their  daggera 
Unmiinntrly  ftrereA'rf  iei7A  gore,-^— 

An  ttiimf  nner/j/  da^Ter,  antl  a  rf.ijTJrer  6reecVJ, 
or  :i8  in  some  edition^,  breack'd  leith  gv^   -"• 

I  x I •••■'»•' ior.-.  :i  tt  f;i>iiy  t  i  be  trnd'^rsifKHl,  1 


it  bo  imaijiiied  that  Shukspeare  wouM  reproach 
the  murderer  of  his  king  only  with  wmU  cf  man- 
Hitrt,  There  arc  undoubtedly  two  faults  in  this 
pufsagc,  which  1  have  cndavouKd  to  lake  away 
uy  reading 

Darger^ 

Unmmnty  drench- d  with  gore. 

I  taw  drenohM  vith  the  KHng^s  blood  the  fatal 
rf«5"*r<T5,  not  only  instruinents  of  murder,  but  evU 
dtncta  of  cotcardice, 

Eaeh  of  iliesc  wonls  mijrlit  easily  be  con- 
founded with  that  which  I  have  subs'iituted  for 
it  by  a  hand  not  exact,  a  cn.<nal  blot,  or  a  ncgli- 
Ifent  inspection. 

Mr.  Pojvj  has  end*  avMnre*!  to  improve  one  of 
these  lines  by  substituting /;:ocrn/ 6(oof/  for  golden 
Uooiij  but  it  may  easily  be  admitted,  that  he  who 
could  on  such  an  occasion  t;ilk  of  lacing  the  silvir 
xkirtf  would  lace  it  with  goldc n  blood,  No  amend- 
rncnt  can  be  made  to  this  line,  of  which  every 
word  is  eipKiIly  faulty,  but  by  a  ceneral  blot. 

It  is  nut  impi'obanle,  that  Snakspcake  put 
llie^c  forced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the 
mf>uth  of  Ma('b.?(h,  as  a  mark  of  artifice  and  dis- 
siimul  ition,  to  show  the  ditrerence  between  the 
studied  language  of  hypocrisv,  and  the  natural 
outcries  of  sudden  passion.  I'his  whole  speech, 
considered  in  this  h<rht,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  judgment,  p.s  it  consists  entirely  of  antitheses 
and  metaphors. 

NOTE  XXIV. Act  IIL  Scsnx  II. 

Macbeth. Our  fears  in  Baiu)uo 

Stirk  drvp,  and  in  hii  rnvaliy  i<f  nature 

Rfiirn  <  that  vi  hich  w  ciuld  b  •  learM.  'Tie  much  he  dares, 

And  to  that  d.mnile^if  temper  of  hiA  ral".d, 

He  hath  a  utsdom  thatikHh  ::uide  his  valour 

To  act  in  »afc(  v.    There  i-*  nnnc  but  he, 

Whofx;  bc'ins  I  do  fear  ;  and  i.nder  him 

My  genius  ii  rrbuk'd  ;  (\)  a^it  f»  ««rrf, 

Jtnthtm^'t  ti*fu  bff  C.trnar.    He  rhid  the  slstera, 

WhfU  firat  iht.>y  put  tho  iiaiiK^  of  liinsr  upon  me, 

A::d  li;i  !•!  tlu  Ml   p  -IK  tit  i.wii ;  tlien  |)roph«l-like» 

Tlicy  liail'ii  tiiiii  lliihrr  i'>  .i  lim*  of  kings  ; 

Upon  my  lii-a<t  ihij  jLio'il  a  iruith'ss  iniwn. 

And  p  It  a  bar  en  M-(|Ki*v  in  my  ffrip« 

TlicnO'*  m  be  wrench  d  with  nn  iiiilineal  hand, 

?fu  Hon  nrmi.ie  surcefdiii'/.    If 'tis  so. 

For  Baiii]tM*.f  i:  :uiv  luivi:  1  'lii'd  my  mind, 

For  tlicni  th-  L'r;«rioii.^  Dnnran  have  I  murder*d, 

Put  ranciMiiM  in  ii-i-  vcf'-cl  nf  my  ]>-acv 

<)iiiy  for  tlieiii,  and  iniiiv  itrnial  jewel 

Given  to  the  (.Jj  cuntun'ii  riieiny  ufinan, 

Tomaku  ilfin  kin;-'  -tint  -<«?(!  of  Banquo  kings. 

Rather  than  -o.  rem'.'  fate  i.tio  tli«  1t«t, 

(J)  Anilriiauipitiii  nie  tdiir  utterance 

(1) As  it  i-  .-(Hid, 

Aniiioiiy'9  wa-j  by  C:nsar. 

Thous^h  I  woidd  not  ofif>n  assume  the  critic*8 
privilege,  of  brhi^  contident  where  certainty 
cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge  myself  too  far  in 
dejiarting  from  the  chtablishcd  reading ;  yet  I 
cannot  biitpro|H)8o  the  rejection  of  tliis  passage, 
which  I  believe  was  an  insertioii  of  some  player, 
that,  havin<j  so  much  lenrninj?  as  to  discover  to 
wliat  Shaksp«'are  alluded,  was  notwiHing  that 
his  audience  should  bo  less  knowing;  tlian  him- 
self, and  has  therefore  Hxakcncd  the  author's 
sense  by  the  intnision  of  a  remote  and  useless 
ima^  into  a  snecch  bursting  f\r>m  a  man  wholly 
possessed  witn  his  own  present  condition,  and 
Uicrcforc  not  at  leisure  to  ex|»lain  his  own  allu- 
sions to  himself.  If  these  worfN  are  taken  nwny, 
liv  which  not  only  th*  thoojiht  but  the  numbers 
-"*  'Mjured,  ttie  *•"'•■  of  Sh  ikH|.'fnre  rh's-c  Ioro- 
"-•   ^* —         —  gfobnarh. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  MACBBTH. 
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As  starU  can  neither  with  propriety  nor  sonse 
be  called  impoitures  to  true  fear,  something  else 
waa  nndoubtcdi  Y  intended  by  the  author,  who 
perhaps  wrote, 

The#i  flaws  and  starts, 

Impo9ture$  tnu  to  f car,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  «ory 

These  «>ymptoms  of  terror  and  amazement 
mi<rht  better  become  impoatnres  tru«  only  tofear^ 
mx^ht  become  a  cofcmrd  at  the  recital  of  suehfahe" 
hoods  us  no  man  cofdd  credit,  whose  xmJerstmditu^ 
was  not  weakened  by  his  terrors;  tales,  told  by 
a  woman  aver  afire  on  the  a\Uhorityof  her  gran^ 
dam 

NOTE  XXXI. 

Macbeth. Love  and  health  to  all ! 

Then  I  Ml  sit  down :  give  me  some  wine,  flU  foil 
I  drink  to  the  general  iuv  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  oar  dear  triend  Banquo  whom  we  miss. 
Would  he  were  here !  tu  ail,  and  him,  we  ihlret, 
Jhtdalltoa/L 

ThoujE^h  this  passanre  is,  as  it  now  stands,  ca- 
pable oTmoro  meanings  than  one,  none  of  them 
are  very  satisfactory;  and  therefore  I  am  in- 
cUacd  to  read  it  thus : 

To  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 

And  hail  to  all. 

Macbeth,  being  about  to  salute  his  company 
with  a  btimper,  declares  that  he  includes  Banquo, 
thouffh  abseat,  in  this  act  of  kindness,  and  wishes 
health  i9  all.  Hail  or  heil  for  health  was  in  such 
continual  use  among  the  good'fellows  of  ancient 
times,  that  a  drinker  was  called  a  was^heiler,  or 
a  wisher  <if  health,  and  the  liquor  was  termed 
wof-AetZ,  because  health  was  so  often  wished  over 
it    Thus  in  the  lines  of  Hanvil  the  Monk, 

Jamjue  raganta  scypho,  d'scineto  gutture  was-heil 
hi^eminant  was-heil ;  labor  e»t  plus  perdere  vini 
^ 1  sitfs.^ 


These  words  were  afterwards  corrupted  into 
wassail  and  wassailer. 

NOTE  xxxn. 

Macheth, Can  such  thinrs  be 

And  overcome  us  like  a  numrners  cloud 

Without  our  fpecini  wonder  ?    You  make  me  etraafe 

E?en  to  the  disposition  thaf  I  owe. 

When  now  I  thi'lk  jou  can  behold  such  slf  hts. 

And  keep  the  natural  rubj  of  jour  cheek, 

When  oune  is  blanche'l  with  fear. 

This  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unintelli- 
gible, but  may  be  restored  to  sense  by  a  very 
alight  alteration. 

^You  make  me  str.inge 

Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  know. 

Though  I  had  before  seen  many  instances  of  your 
courage,  yet  it  itow  appears  in  a  degru  altogether 
new.  So  that  my  lon^  aequaintanee  with  yowr 
disposition  does  not  hinder  me  from  that  astonish 
wunt  wAieAnoTelty  produces. 

NOTE  XXXIIL 

ft  will  have  blood,  thejr  eajr  blood  will  hare  blood. 
Scones  hare  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  lo  speak, 
Aufurs,  that  under<ftood  relations,  have 
Vt  magpies,  and  bj  choughs,  and  rooks  brouf he  (brth 
Tne  eecrec*ac  man  of  Uood.-^ 

In  this  passage  the  first  line  loses  much  of  its 
Ibrce  by  the  present  punctuation.  Macbeth 
having  considered  the  prodigy  which  has  iust 
appeared,  infers  justly  from  it,  that  the  dtm  of 
Dwiean  eannot  pass  unpoaiahedf 
It  u*n  hartf  blood. 


Then  afler  a  short  nanse,  dedaret  it  as  the 
general  observation  or  mankind,  that  murderere 
cannot  escape. 

They  say,  blood  will  have  bUod, 

Murderers  when  they  have  practised  all  hu* 
man  means  of  security,  are  detected  by  super- 
natural directions. 

Augurs,  that  understand  relations,  fcc 

By  the  word  rdation,  is  understood  the  con- 
nexion  of  eflfocts  with  causes ;  to  wndorstand  ro* 
(oHoiu  as  an  angwr,  is  to  know  how  those  things 
relate  to  each  other  which  have  no  visible  com- 
bination or  dependence. 

NOTE  XXXIV.— ScsKE  VU. 
Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 

As  this  tragedy,  like  the  rest  of  Shakspeare^s, 
is  perhaps  overstocked  with  personages,  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  a  nameless  cbaiacter 
should  be  introduced  here,  since  nothing  is  said 
that  might  not  with  equal  propriety  have  been 

Fut  into  the  mouth  of  any  other  disanected  man. 
believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  original  copy,  it 
was  written  with  a  venr  common  ibrm  of  con- 
traction, Lenox  and  »4n.  ror  which  the  transcriber, 
instead  of  Lenox  and  Angus,  set  down  Lenox  and 
another  Lord,  The  author  had  indeed  been  mora 
indebted  to  the  transcriber's  fidelity  and  diligence 
had  he  committed  no  errors  of  greater  impor- 
tance. 

NOTE  XXXVw— Act  IV.  ScKirv  L 

As  this  is  the  chief  scene  of  enchantment  in 
the  play,  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  with 
how  much  judgment  Shakspeare  has  selected  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  infernal  ceremoniea,  and 
how  exactly  he  has  conformed  to  common  opi- 
nions and  traditions. 

Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  meWd 
The  usual  form  in  which  familiar  spirits  are 
reported  to  converse  witli  witches,  is  that  of  a 
cat  A  witch  who  was  tried  about  half  a  centuiT 
before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  had  a  cat  named 
Rnlterkin,  as  the  spirit  of  one  of  those  witches 
was  Grimalkin;  and  when  any  mischief  was  to 
he  done,  she  used  to  bid  Rutterkingo  and  fly; 
but  once  when  she  would  have  sent  Xutterkin  to 
torment  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  RutUmd, 
instead  of  going  or  ./lying,  he  only  cried  in«w, 
from  which  she  discovered  that  the  lady  was  out 
of  liis  power,  the  power  of  witches  being  not  uni- 
versal, but  limited,  as  Shakspeare  has  taken  care 
to  inculcate. 

Thoufh  his  bark  cannot  be  Umi, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest  toec 

The  common  afflictions  which  the  mafiee  of 
witches  produced  were  melancholy,  fits,  and  lots 
of  flesh,  which  arc  tlireatened  by  one  of  Shak 
speare's  witches. 

Weary  aoT'n  nlffats  nhie  times  nias 
Shall  he  dwbMile,  peak,  and  pine. 

It  was  likewise  their  practice  to  destroy  the 
cattle  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  farmers  have 
to  this  day  many  ceremonies  to  secure  their  cows 
and  other  cattle' from  witchcraft ;  but  they  seem 
to  !■  '^  malice  against 

gy  -viade  one 

.«r^  '  hiahst: 


4«« 


OHWATIOKB  ON'  Mj 


Hantnat  observe^  tbat  about 
a  sow  could  not  be  31  of  I 


^_ "    ftfao mea^efl, 

nor' a  girl  of  the  suUeni,  but  mhdb  old  voTRan 
WRs  charged  with  witfthcrifl." 

Toad,  Ihat  nndfir  th0  cold  MOM 
BaTi  and  nlgbu  taai  IbRy-oBO 
8walt«r4  vanom  Mpinf  §«. 
BoUtlMraflntPthaeaariMdyot  | 

Toads  faaiw  likewise  long  bun  under  the  rc^ 
yioaeh  of  being  by  sonie  meaQs  nenesswry  lo 
witcbcmft,  fer  wfaioi  reason  Sbnkspeare,  m  tbe 
ftnt  soene  of  this  play,  calls  one  of  the  «pirit« 
Mdteica  or  foaci»  and  now  takes  eare  to  put  a  toed 
first  into  the  pot  When  Vaninns  was  eebed  it 
Thouloose,  there  was  found  at  his  lodging  m- 
genib^fowUroiluilmlu,agnMimdskMiinuviat, 
upon  which  those  that  prosecuted  him  veiieficuim 
exyrohnbaU^  charged  fam^  I  suppose,  wUh  v?itch* 
crttfL 

FUM  of  a  fennj  snake 
In  iha  eauldnm  boll  aod  bake ; 
£ja  oTneul,  and  toe  orfra(}>- 
ForaehalH,lkc 

The  propriety  of  these  inerodients  may  he 
known  by  consulting  the  books  de  VhihtM  AnU 
maHum  and  de  MIrakmiu  J^hmM,  ascribed  to 
Albertos  Magnus,  in  which  the  reader,  who  hm 
Ifane  end  ctedidity,  may  disoorer  yeiy  wonderful 
iecwtft 

FInnr  of  bbth-atraDClad  baba, 
DMch'dattTer'd  hf  a  drab  ^ 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  law 
against  witches,  that  mey  are  supposed  to  take 
up  dead  bodies  to  use  in  enchantment^  which 
vms  confessed  jyy  the  woman  whomKine  Jamti^ 
exvnined,  and  wbohad  of  a  dead  body.uttt  wa£ 
(fivided  in  one  of  thcar  assemblies,  two  nngc"^  fiir 
her  share.  It  is  observable,  that  Shakspe^iref  on 
tliig  great  occasion,  which  involves  the  faie  of  a 
king,  multiplies  all  the  circiinisfanccs  of  horror. 
The  babe  whose  finger  is  used,  must  be  slraii^Iixl 
111  ila  birth  ;  the  grease  must  not  only  be  hiinjaji, 
but  must  have  dropped  from  a  gibbet,  the  i^iijljet 
of  a  murderer:  and  even  the  sow  whose  bbnid  ly 
used,  must  have  ofiended  nature  by  devouring 
her  own  farrow.  These  arc  touches  of  judgment 
and  geniu.o. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing- 
Blue  epirits  and  white, 
Black  spirits  and  greyi 
Mingle,  mins^Ie,  mingle, 
You  thai  mingle  may. 

And  m  a  former  part, 

Weird  sisters  hand  in  hand 

Thus  do  go  about,  about, 

Thrice  lo  mine,  and  ihrice  to  thine, 

And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine. 

These  two  passages  I  have  brought  together, 
because  they  both  seem  Fubject  to  uie  objection 
of  too  much  levity  for  the  solcnmity  of  enclmot- 
ment,  and  may  both  be  shown,  by  one  quojniion 
from  Camden's  accoimt  of  Ireland,  to  be  foijiukd 
upon  a  practice  really  observed  by  the  uncivilized 
natives  of  that  country.  "  When  any  om-  -^el-s 
a  fall,"  says  the  informer  of  Camden,  "  ho  litarts 
up.  ajid  turning  three  times  to  the  right^  dis^  a 
hole  in  the  eartn;  for  they  imagine  that  then;  m 
a  spirit  in  the  ground  ;  and  if  he  falls  sick  in  twt:i 
or  three  days,  they  send  one  of  their  women  thai 
is  skilled  m  that  way  to  the  place,  where  afac 
Haya,  I  call  thee  from  the  east,  w^M,  north,  ind 


sooth,  fromtktt^^ — . — w , . — -, 

the  f^n^,  fiom  the  /owiM.  rU^  Mrk,  «p4  . 
There  was  likewise  a  book  wru&en  Mora  te 
time  of  iShakspeare,  descrilun^,  amongpf  odHT 
properties,  the  eoioMTi  of  spirits. 

Many  (nher  cireonstanees  nuflfit  be  paitien* 
krisHi,  in  which  Shakqiean  haa  nlKifwa  hit 
judgment  and  his  knowledge. 

NOTE  XXXVL— flcura  IL 


Mai^fk,  Tboo  SIC  |M  like  Ihe  I 

dowa, 
Thj  o-owa  doM  (1)  Mar  my  aje-taQi^  and  t^  01 

Thoti  other  goId4>oQi|d  btow,  is  Uke  iha  fiial, 

Athirdjalikai*    " 


(t)  The  ezpceosion  of  Macbeth,  that  tibac 
smts  kia  oye-baUs.  is  taken  from  the  n  ^' 
nierK  p  r  i^etised  of  destroy  ing  the  si^t  t 
or  ^onipefitors,  by  holding  a  burmiv  ^Imm  hfr 
r<irft  ihu  tiye,  whidi  dried  up  its  himiiAty. 

(S)  A«  Macbeth  expected  to  aee  a  train  ef 
kmg?s  ^^  ^"^  only  inquhring  fiom  ivkat  M 
they  wouM  proceed,  he  cotda  not  besarannd 
that  tlic^  hakr  of  the  second  was  homnd  wA  ffi 
Uke  that  of  the  first ;  bo  was  ofiended  only  oin 
the  second  resembled  the  firat,  an  die  fat  ieae» 
bled  Batiqtto,  and  therefore  saod,      >L^ 

Tha  oiher  |o)ii-boiiiid  teow,  b  Ilka  ihrfnL 
HOTEXXXVIL  • 

I  win-Hd^s  to  the  eta  o>  lb*  swei4 
U\9  Wife,  his  bates,  and  all  anfbftiinata  seoli 
That  m^cAAMa  A/a  MM-noboasdnglikeaftri 
Thlt  deed  [  *U  do  baitee  nj  popese  eooL 

Both  the  sense  and  measuie  of  the  And  ifl^ 
whM^  as  it  Aymes,  oaght,  aoeocding  lo  ibsfwt 

tiee  of  this  author,  to  be  regular,  are  at  pMBl 
inj  tired  by  two  superfluous  syllables,  which  any 
easily  he  remc»vcdby  reading. 

That  tTTico  his  line— no  boasting  like  a  fooL 

NOTE  xxxvm. 

Roste.  Dearest  couhIh, 
Ijprav  T*iiifchoiily«iurs«.-lf;  but  for  your  1 
Hr  ^3  noble,  wiec,  jmliciius,  and  bvM  knows 
TUe  f\Ui  <■'  ih'  lime,  I  dare  n  t  speak  much  fkilter, 
But  iTiirl  ijro  iho  times  when  we  are  traitor*. 
And  dk>  ttJii  know  't  ourselves :  when  we  (l)koldnmm 
Frftm  irhftt  ire  fear,  yet  know  noc  what  we  fear, 
fiui  flu.ll  u}X)n  a  wild  .ind  violent  sea 
Encli  \^  ft¥,  and  (J  •  morr.    I  Ml  take  my  leave  «fyo«; 
Shull  nfJi'lx  lonir  but  I  Ml  be  here  again  : 
ThbiEi*  cd  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  i. 
Tf*  vtltfli  ihey  were  before :  my  pretty  cotulo,' 
Blesiiing  uinm  you. 


(Ih 


-When  we  hold  rumour 


Fmm  what  we  feai*,  yet  know  not  what  we  Ibsr. 

The  present  reading  s^eems  to  afford  do  sbbm; 
and  tlierefure  sonic  critical  experiments  nsykt 
proiKrly  tried  u]xm  it,  though^  the  verses  beia| 
without  any  connexion,  there  is  room  for  «Mpj 
cioii;  thai  some  intermediate  lines  are  lost,  •■ 
that  Ihe  pasRage  is  therefore  irretrievable.  If  ' 
be  supposed  that  the  fault  arises  only  from  til 
cnrniption  of  some  words,  and  that  the  traesi* 
the  tnjio  reading  are  still  to  be  foimd,  the  i 
may  be  changM  thus: 

When  wa  bode  ruin 

From  wbat  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  ftai: 

Or  in  a  sense  very  applicable  to  tbe 

of  tlio  pf  nfer(»nce. 
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— Whrn  the  bold  runn'ng 
From  what  they  ftnr,  yet  know  ntH  what  they  ftor. 

(2)  But  flnni  upon  a  wikl  and  rlulent  ica 
Each  way,  and  xxiovt. 

Thai  he  wlio  ^atj  upon  a  rmigh  tea  miut 
move,  i-i  evident,  tou  oviuent  for  Shakspoare  so 
emphatically  co  asaerL  The  line  therefore  is  to 
he  written  tnus: 

£ach  way,  and  move— I'll  uke  my  leave  of  you. 

Rosse  is  about  to  proceed,  but  finding  him- 
eelf  overpowered  by  his  tcndeme!*««,  breaks  off 
abruptly,  for  which  he  makes  a  short  apology 
and  retires. 

NOTE  XXXIX.— Scene  IV. 

Kaleolm.  Let  u-i  Mek  out  some  dennjate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  niir  !*ad  Ixuiumrf  empty. 

Htirduff.  Let  w*  rather 
H'^UI  fi^t  the  monni  y  rord :  and  like  eood  men, 
BMtrid«»  our  downfui  h  rthdoom :  earn  new  mom, 
Nrw  willows  howl,  new  orpbarif  cry,  new  sorrows 
Scrik    henven  oii  the  face,  ihat  it  re«oundii 
A<  jfi:  li-ll  with  Srniland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  sy!l;;hk4  uf  dolour. 

llo  who  can  discover  what  is  meant  by  him 
that  oarticdtly  (^xhon<*  him  to  bestride  his  dowu' 
fai  birtluloomt  is  at  lib^'rty  to  adhere  to  the  pre- 
sent text;  but  tho.'=>c  who  are  willing  to  confess 
that  such  dtansol  would  to  them  be  unintelligi- 
ble, muKt  endeavour  to  discover  some  reading 
loss  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspearo 
wrote, 

-—  Like  cood  men 
Bestride  our  dotonfaln  b'rlhtlom,'-^ 

The  allusion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  some- 
thing valuable  is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence, 
and  who,  that  he  may  defend  it  without  encum- 
brani.'*,  lays  it  on  the  grotmd  and  stands  over  it 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Our  birthdom, 
or  birthright,  says  he,  lies  on  the  ground,  let  tis, 
tike  men  wlio  are  to  fight  fur  what  is  dearest  to 
tht>m.  not  abandon  it,  but  stand  over  it  and  de- 
fend it.  This  is  a  strong  picture  of  obstinate 
resolution. 

Birthdom  for  birthrightj  is  formed  by  the  same 
analogy  with  nuuterdom  in  this  play,  signifying 
the  prtrileges  or  righU  of  a  ituuter. 

Perhaus  it  might  be  hirth-4amt  for  mother;  let 
ni  stand  over  our  mother  that  lies  bleeding  on 
the  ground. 

NOTE  XL. 
Malcolm.    Now  weUl  together,  and  the  chance  of 
goodne»M 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

The  chance  of  goodness,  as  it  is  commonly 
read,  conveys  no  sense.  If  there  be  not  some 
more  important  error  in  the  passage,  it  should  at 
least  be  pointed  thus : 

—  Ami  the  chanre,  of  goodness, 
Bo  like  our  warranted  qoarrel. 
That  is,  May  the  event  be,  of  the  goodness  of 
hemven,  [pro  justieiu  iftemo,]  answerable  to  the 
cause. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 

— — ^  And  the  chance,  O  foodness, 
Be  like  our  wairanied  quarrel. 

This  some  of  his  transcribers  wrote  with  a 
•mall  0,  which  another  imagined  to  mean  of. — 
If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  sense  will  be,  and 
0  thou  sovereipi  goodness  to  \oham  toe  now  appeal, 
wug  ow  fortune  answer  to  our  MMfe. 
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NOTE  XU.— Act  V.  Sczzie  III. 


Marbtth.  Briuf  me  no  more  repots,  let  them  fly  all, 
'Till  Birnam  wrHHl  remove  tn  Dunnina:  e, 
I  cannot  tiiiit  with  fear.    What  *s  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  l)oni  of  woman  i 

Fly  fulse  Tbenes. 

And  mingle  with  the  English  eptcurci. 

In  the  first  line  of  this  speech,  the  proper 
pauses  are  not  observed  in  the  present  coitions. 
Bring  me  no  more  reports— 4et  them  fly  all 

Ttll  me  not  any  m.re  qf  desertions — Let  all  my 
subjects  leave  ma—/  o»i  safe  tUl,  4^. 

The  reproach  of  epicurism,  on  which  Mr. 
Theobald  has  l>estowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  invective  nttered  by  an  inhabitant 
of  a  barren  country,  against  those  who  have 
more  opportunities  of  liuur}'. 

NOTE  XUL 

Macbeth.  I  have  lived  Umg  enotigh :  my  t0^  of  Itfk 
Is  fallen  into  the  soar,  the  yellow  leaf. 

As  there  is  no  relation  between  the  tCM  ff 
liftf  and  fallen  into  the  tear,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  W  is  only  an  Jtf  inverted,  aiKl 
that  it  was  originall  v  written.  My  May  of  life. 

/  am  nolo  passed  from  the  spring  to  the  autwnn 
of  my  days,  but  I  am  without  those  comforts  that 
shotdd  sxicceed  the  sprightUness  of  bloom,  and  sup 
port  me  in  this  melanchcly  season, 

NOTE  XUII.^-ScEirB  IV. 

Malcolm,  Tis  his  main  hope : 
For  where  there  h  advantage  to  he  gfven. 
Both  more  or  less  have  iriven  him  the  reroH, 
And  none  serve  with  hini  butconstralnad  thlnp. 
Whose  hearts  are  absrnt  too. 

The  impropriety  of  the  ejcpression  advantag$ 
to  be  given,  instead  of  advantage  given,  and  tha 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  word  given  in  th« 
next  line  incline  me  to  read, 

Where  there  Is  a  vantige  to  be  gone^ 

Both  more  and  less  have  given  iiim  the  revolt. 

Adoaiitafre  or  vantage  in  the  time  of  Sbak* 
speare,  signified  opportunity. 

More  and  less  is  the  same  with  fpreater  and  l$M$, 
So  in  the  interpolated  MandeviUe,  a  book  of 
that  age,  there  is  a  chapter  of  India  the  more  mU 
the  less. 

NOTE  XUV^ScBwaV. 

Macbeth. Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

S^yton.  The  queen  Is  dead. 

Marheth.  She  shout  I  (1)  hare  died  hersafttri 
There  would  have  b<tcn  a  time  for  such  a  aesnl. 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-motTow. 
Creeps  in  this  perty  p-ice  firom  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  Hyllable  of  ci)  reoordtid  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  li^;hted  fiwls 
The  way  to  du.^ty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  caadls! 
Life  8  but  a  walking  shadow. 

(1)  She  should  have  died  hereafter, 
There  would  have  been  a  time  fbr  such  a  ifeni 

This  passage  has  very  justly  been  suspected 
of  being  corrupt.  It  is  not  apparent  for  what 
word  there  would  have  been  a  time;  and  that 
there  would  or  would  not  be  a  timi  for  any  vooirdj 
seems  not  a  consideration  of  importance  suf- 
ficient to  transport  Macbeth  into  the  foliowin/^ 
exclamation.    I  read  therefore, 

She  should  have  died  hereaAer, 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for— snch  a  teorld  — 
To-morrow,  Ice. 

It  is  a  broken  speech,  in  which  only  part  ot 
the  thought  is  expressed,  and  maf  be  pam 
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be  riearwl  by  a  paraphrase  or  interpretation. 
When  the  mhpp  i-*  broken  by  the  suppression  of 
part  of  tlie  sentiment  in  plonnantrv  or  paminn, 
the  i*onnt^xion  will  heHiinpliiul.  \Vhrii  any  for- 
COtten  ciifitoia  is  hintea,  care  will  bo  taken  to 
retrieve  and  explain  it  The  meanin^r  assigned 
to  doublfnl  words  will  be  supported  by  the  au- 
IhoritiPs  of  otherwritprp,orby  parrallelpassajFes 
of  Shaksp^arc  hitnsolf. 

The  observation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  an  annotator,  which  some-  of 
Shakspearc*s  editors  have  attompted,  and  some 
nave  ne^lei'ted.  For  tliis  part  of  his  task,  and 
for  this  only,  was  Mr,  Pope  eminently  and  in- 
disputahlv  'f|uaH;ied  ;  nor  has  l>r.  Warburton 
followed  him  with  less  dilijrence  or  l^ss  puecciss. 
But  I  have  nevrr  observed  that  mankind  was 
much  delijjhtr'd  or  improv«.»d  by  their  asterisks, 
commas,  or  double  commas ;  of  which  the  only 
ofToct  i-*,  that  fbcy  preclude  the  pleai«uro  of 
judgincr  for  ourselves,  tfach  the  younif  and  igno- 
rant to  di'fidc  without  principloH ;  defeat  curi- 
osity and  discernineiif,  by  leavinif  them  less  to 
discover;  and  at  Inst  show  t!ie  opinion  of  the 
critic,  without  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
foimded,  and  viithout  nflordirifr  any  li<;ht  by 
which  it  may  be  exnmint^l. 

The  e«litor,  thniiah  Ikj  may  less  delii^ht  his 
own  \-anitT,  will  probably  pleawc  his  reader  more, 
by  supposinnr  him  equally  able  with  himself  to 
jndj^e  of  beauties  and  faults,  which  require  no 
prevtoas  acquisition  of  remote  knowled^.  A 
deacription  of  the  obvious  Rcenes  of  nature,  a 
reftresentation  of  general  life,  a  sentiment  of 


reflection  or  experience,  a  deduction  of  condn* 
sive  arijiimcnts,  a  forcible  rniptii)H  of  rflervoi*- 
cent  pasziion,  are  to b'^  considered  jip p.o|K>rtton- 
ate  to  common  apprehension,  unuHsistcn  by  cri- 
tical officiou«iiess  ;  «nre  to  convince  th'-iu,  no- 
thinof  more  is  reqni.'tlte  than  acqu;iintancu  with 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  and  those  facul- 
ties which  he  must  almost  bring  with  him  who 
would  read  Shakspeare. 

But  when  thf  beauty  arises  from  some  adap- 
tation of  the  sentiment  to  customs  worn  out  of 
use,  to  opinions  not  nniversally  prevalent,  or  to 
any  accidental  or  minute  particularity,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  common  understanding, 
or  common  observation,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  com- 
mentator to  lend  his  assistance. 

The  notice  of  beauties  and  fa ulu  thus  limited, 
will  make  no  distinct  part  of  the  desiffn,  being 
reducible  to  the  explanation  of  obscure  pansagcs. 

The  editor  does  not  however  intend  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  the  comparison  of  Shak- 
spearc's  sentiments  or  exprwsion  with  those  of 
ancient  or  modem  authors,  or  from  the  display 
of  any  beauty  not  obnotis  to  the  students  ci 
poetry ;  for  as  he  ho])e«  to  leave  bis  atithor  bet- 
ter uiideratoofl,  he  wishes  likewise  to  procure 
him  more  rational  approbation. 

Th»i  former  editors  have  ufiected  to  slight  their 
prcfleceflfiors  :  but  in  this  edition  all  that  in  valu- 
able will  be  adopted  from  every  commentntor, 
that  posterity  may  consider  it  as  including  all  the 
rest,  and  exhibiting  whatever  is  hitherto  Known 
of  the  great  father  of  the  English  drama. 
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iBAT  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on 
the  dead,  and  that  the  honours  duetmly  to  excel- 
lence are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  compl'nint  likely 
trt  be  alwnys  continued  hv  those,  who,  being 
bWc  to  add  nothinjij  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence 
fiom  the  herosie?  of  ]»aradox  ;  or  those,  who, 
being  forced  by  disapjmintinent  upon  consola- 
tory expedient?!',  are  willing  to  hope  from  poste- 
rity what  the  pres<«nt  a«e  n-fuses,  and  Hatter 
ihamselves  that  the^  regard,  which  is  yet  denied 
by  en\'v,  will  be  at  last  bestowed  by  time. 

'  Antiquity,  Hke  every  other  quality  that  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  mankind,  has  uu'doubtedly 
votaries  that  re\'erence  it,  not  from  reason,  but 
fh>m  prejudiec  Some  seem  to  admire  indincri- 
minatety,  whatever  has  been  long  preserved, 
without  consiilcring  that  time  has  wmetimcs  co- 
operated with  chance  ;  alt  perhaps  arc  more  wil- 
linjr  to  honour  past  than  pr<'sent  excelbmcc  ; 
and  the  mind  contemplates  (;cniuH  through  the 
■hades  of  a^e,  a«i  the  cyi'  surveys  the  sun  through 
artificial  opacity,      jhe  great  contention  of  i 


ticinm  is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  modems,  anJ 
the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author 
is  yet  living  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst 
performance,  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them 
by  his  beftt. 

'To  workf»,  however,  of  which  the  excel lence 
is  not  absolute  ond  detinite,  but  gradual  and 
comparative  ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  princi- 
plej«  demonstrative  and  scientific,  but  appealing 
wholly  to  obs.wation  and  experience,  no  tither 
test  can  be  applie<l  than  length  of  duration  and 
continuance  «)f  esteem.  ."NVhat  mankind  have 
long  possessed,  they  have  often  examined  and 
cxjmpared  ;  and  if  tn"y  persist  to  value  the  p<is- 
session,  it  is  be<'ausc  freoiicnt  comparisons  nave 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  tavour.  As  ;imong  the 
works  of  nature  no  man  can  properly  en II  a  liver 
deep,  or  a  mountain  hi«;h,  without  the  know- 
Icflco  of  many  mountains,  and  inanv  rivers ;  so, 
in  the  prodn'ctions  of  ff.nius,  nothing  can  ba 
styletl  excellent  till  it  has  been  compared  with 

ther  works  of  the  same  kind.      Pcmonrtralion 
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dmrtcters  thin  ample  and  general  were  not 
Mftiy  discriminated  and  prescn'ed,  yet  perhaps 
no  poet  ever  kept  his  personafgrcs  more  distinct 
from  each  other.  I  will  not  say  with  Pope,  that 
everr  speech  may  he  ansijmed  to  the  proper 
•peaKer,  hecauso  many  speeches  there  are  which 
liave  nothing;  characteristical ;  hnt,  perhaps, 
thougfli  acme  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
peraon,  it  will  he  difficult  to  find  that  any  ran  he 
properlv  transferred  from  the  present  possessor 
Co  another  claimant.  The  choice  is  right,  when 
there  is  reason  for  choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  <niin  attention  by 
hyperbolical  or  airsn'avatcd  characters,  by  fabu- 
lous and  nnpxample<l  excellence  or  depravity,  as 
the  writers  of  barbarous  romances  in^isroretcd 
the  reader  by  a  jriani  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that 
should  fomi  his  expectations  of  human  affairs 

(from  the  play  or  fn»m  the  tale,  would  be  equally 
deccivc4l.  ShukHpeore  has  no  heroep ;  his  scenes 
■re  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  and  sneak  as 
the  reader  thinks  that  he  .sliould  himself  luive 
■poken  or  acted  on  the  i:ame  occasion ;  even 
where  the  ajrency  is  supfrnjilural,  the  dialogue 
ii  level  with  life.  'Other  wrilerp  disguise  the  most 
natural  passions  and  most  Irequent  incidents ; 
«o  that  he  who  contemplotcH  lliem  in  the  book, 
will  not  know  them  in  the  worUl ;  Shakspcare 
approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the 
wonderful ;  the  event  which  he  represents  will 
not  liAppen,  but,  if  it  were  po'»sible,  its  effects 
would  probably  be  such  as  he  has  assij;ned  ;* 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only  shown 
human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies,  but 
an  il  would  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it  cannot 
be  exposed. 

This  therefore  is  tlie  praise  of  Shakspeare, 
that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who 
has   mazed  his   imasrinatinn,  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before 
liim,  may  here  be  eure<l  of  his  delirious  ecstacies, 
by  readin<^  humon  sentiments  in  human   lon- 
|;ua^e,  by  scenos  from  which  a  hennit  may  esti- 
mate the  transactions  of  the  world,  ond  a  con- 
fessor predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 
^    liis  adherence  to  general  noture  has  exposed 
Mm  to  the  censure  vi  critics,  who  form  their 
judgments  upon  narrower  principles.     Dennis 
and  Rymer  think  his  Remans  not  fufiiciently 
Homan :  and  Vf>lraire  cen'^nn-s  his  kin^s  as  not 
eompletely  royal.     Dennis  is  off*rnded,  that  Me- 
nenius,  a  senator  of  Uom*»,  should  play  the  buf- 
foon :  and  Voltaire  pf  riiafis  thinks  decency  \'io- 
lated  when  the  Danish  usurper  is  represented 
aa  a  dninkanl.     But  iShaks]K*are  always  makes 
.-  aaturc  preilominate  over  accident ;  and,  if  he 
^  proscrves  thi»  essential  cliaractt;r,  is  not  very 
careful  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adven- 
titious.    His  story  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
f  but  he  tliinks  only  on  men.    He  knew  that 
f .   Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dis- 
I      positions  ;  and  wantintr  a'buflToon,  he  went  into 
[.    the  senate-house  for  that  which  the  senate-house 
would  certainly  have  afiiirded  him.     He  was  in- 
clined to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not 
9  CHily  odious,  hut  despicable  ;  he  therefore  added 
•  druokenntns  to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  that 


"  Q,ii-T  rii  qiin«I   nu^iffitiarn  en  griunim,  roperit   ta* 

men, 
Facft  iUuil  Terinlmile  quod  mendarium  e:t.** 

riauli  PKcudolus,  Act.  I.  8c  ir. 


kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that  wine 
exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are 
the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds  •  a  poet  overlooks 
the  casual  distinction  of  country  and  condition, 
as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the  ff;^re,  neglects 
the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  ho  has  incurred  by  mixing 
comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his 
works,  deserves  more  consideration.  Let  the 
fact  be  firet  stated,  and  then  examined. 
Kp[hak8peare*8  plays  arc  not  in  the  rigorous  ond 
critical  sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but 
compositions  of  a  distinct  kind  ;  exhibiting  the 
real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partakes 
of  good  and  e%-il,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with 
endless  variety  oi  proportion  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination ;  and  expressing  the  cou  rse 
of  the  world,  in  which  tlie  loss  of  one  is  the  gain 
of  another;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reveller  is  hastin/;  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner 
bur>'ing  his  friend ;  in  which  tlie  malic^itv  of 
one' is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frclic  of  an- 
other ;  and  many  mischiefs  and  many  bencHts 
are  done  and  hindere<l  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  nnd 
casualties  the  ancient  poets,  accordmg  to  tlie 
laws  which  custom  had  prescribed,  selected 
some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absurdi- 
ties ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  tome  the  lighter  ocrcurrenccs ;  ?ome  the  tei- 
rors  of  distresfi,  and  some  the  gnyeties  of  pros- 
perity. Thus  rose  the  two  modes  of  imitation, 
known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  CLmtdy, 
compositions  intended  to  promote  dilFt  rent  ends 
bv  contrary  means,  and  considered  i*-;  so  rule 
allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greckb 
or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  attempted  l>oth. 

S^hnkspeare  has  united  the  ptiwcrs  of  exciting 
laughter  and  sorrow  not  oidy  in  one  mind,  bi.t 
in  one  composition.  Almost  all  his  jhiys  nie 
divided  l>etween  serious  and  ludxrous  charac- 
ters, and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  (he 
design,  sometimes  produce  8eriou^nc4i«  and  fcoi- 
row,  and  sometimes  levity  nnd  lau/;:hter. 

That  (his  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
criticism  will  be  readily  allowod;  but  (here  is 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to  natdre. 
The  end  of  writing  is  to  in«truct ;  the  end  df 
poetry  is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  1  hat  (he  min- 
ded drama  may  convey  all  the  iiis(ruc(ion  of 
trosredv  or  comedy  cannoi  he  denied,  ^ccali^o 
it  includes  ho:h  in  its  alterations  of  exliJbirion, 
and  approarhes  nearer  (han  either  to  the  appear- 
ance of  life,  by  tihowing  how  great  machinaiions 
and  ^lender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate  one 
another,  and  the  hi|:h  and  the  low  co-oi>era(e  in 
the  general  system  by  unavoidable  concatena- 
tion. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  riils  clmnge  t  f  scenes 
the  passions  are  interrupted  in  their  progression, 
and  that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced 
by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wants  at  last  the  power  tf)  move,  which  cont<ti. 
tutes  the  perfection  oi  dramatic  poetry.  This 
reasoning  is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as 
true  e\*en  by  those  who  in  daily  experici:ce  fVcl 
it  to  l>c  foiae.  The  inierchaii|:'es  of  niii  gltd 
scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  th*;  intend,  d  vicij- 
siludes  of  passion.  Firli*  n  pmuih  t  niovu  ^o 
much,  buttluit  iheattmlioninav  be  la.  il>  'r:in  - 
ferred:  and  thouch  it  mut  U-  alNwccI  Ihi.t 
Bahuj  B  somc'imcH  mtrrrupiid 
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nown ;  and  little  re^^rd  is  due  to  that  bigot  r}- 
Mvhich  sets  candour  hiirbcr  t)mn  truth. 
'  \  liis  firsl  deflect  is  tluit  to  which  maj  be  im- 
buied  ni«»st  of  tho  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He 
1  facriliecs  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  mu<*b 
'  ^ore  careful  to  please  than  instruct,  tliat  he 
teenia  to  write  wi.hout  any  moral  purpose. 
From  liw  writinjrs  indeed  a  system  of  social  duty 
may  be  selected,  fur  he  that  thinks  reasonaljly 
mnst  think  morally  ;  hut  his  precepts  and  nxionib 
drop  ca^ndly  fi-omhim;  he  makes  no  juM  dis- 
tribution of  ^i>od  or  evil,  nor  is  always  curefnl  to 
show  in  the  virtuous  a  disiupprobation  t.f  the 
wicked;  he  carrion  his  persons  inditfercntly 
through  ri^ht  and  %n  ron^,  and  at  the  dose  dis- 
misses them  without  further  care,  and  leaves 
their  examples  to  o}>onite  by  chance.  This  fault 
tho  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate :  for  it 
IS  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter, and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  lime 
or  place. 

1  The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  fomud,  that  o 
very  slight  consideration  nmy  improve  ihcm, 
I  ana  so  carelessly  ]nir:<ued,  that  he  seems  not  al- 
ways fully  to  comprehend  his  own  design,  lie 
omits  opportuniiics  of  instructing  or  delighting:, 
which  the  train  of  his  s'ory  seems  to  force  U|)on 
him,  -and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions 
which  would  be  more  atfectinjr,  for  the  sake  of 
diose  which  arc  more  easy. 

It  mriy  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays 
the  latter  part  Ls  evidently  ne^lecietl.     When  he 
fonnd  himself  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in 
view  of  his  re\%'urd,  he  shortened  the  labour  to 
snatch  the  profit.    He  therefore  remits  his  efforts 
where  he  should  most  vigorously  exert  them, 
and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced  or 
impertectly  irprcsenttHl. 
I      tie  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or 
I  place,  bur  eives  to  one  a^c  or  nation,  without 
( temple,  the  customs,  institutitms,  and  opinions 
fof  aufither,  at  the  exnense  not  only  of  likehhood, 
'  but  of  fiossibiiity.    These  faults  Pope  has  cnde.a- 
Toured,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  trans- 
fer to  his  imagined  interpolators.     We  need  not 
wonder  to  tind  Hector  quotini*;  Aristotle,  when 
wo  see  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
combined  with  the  gothic  mythology  of  faincs. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  nfit  the  only  violator 
of  cbronolo^*,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney,  i%  ho 
wanted  not  tne  |id  vantages  of  learning,  lias,  in 
his   "Arcadia,**  confounded  the  pastoral  with 
the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet, 
mod  security,  with  tliose  of  turbulence,  violence, 
and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  suc- 
cessful, when  he  engages  his  characters  in  reci- 
prorations  of  smartness  and  contests  of  sarcasm  ; 
their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and  their  plea- 
Mtfitry  licentious ;  neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his 
ladies  have  much  delicacy,  nor  are  sufficiently 
disiiniruished  from  his  clowns  by  any  appear- 
funce  of  refined  manners.  Whetlier  lie  repre- 
pented  the  real  conversation  of  his  tune  is  not 
«uy  to  determine :  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is 
nommoiily  supposed  to  have  Seen  a  timeof  state- 
faneas,  formality  and  reserve;  yet  perhaps  the 
relajoitions  of  that  severity  were  not  very  ele- 
pni.t.  There  must,  however,  have  been  always 
««ome  modes  of  gayety  preferable  to  others,  and 
a  writer  onirht  to  rho?»se  the  best. 
In  tragedy  hui  performance  seems  conttui*i» 
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to  be  worse  ns  his  labour  is  more.  The  **(tu*  ■ 
sion.s  ot'  passion,  which  cxigince  forces  ou",  are 
for  tho  most  part  ^tiikinj:!  and  crtrjjttu  ;  bjt 
whenevL-r  lie  elicits  his  invcntiun,  or  strniiis  l-«a 
facultiv?,  the  ofIs|»rin<i^  of  his  throne  is  tumor, 
meanncjs,  tViousncss,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  »frc(U»adisp;o}Qitionutc  pomp  \ 
of  diition,  r.nd  a  \\eariHomc  train  r.f  <  ircnmloc  u-  \ 
tion,  am!  tolls  tlio  inridrnt  impcjfeclly  in  many 
wonis,  whiili  ir.iplit  have  been  more  pkinly  de- 
livered in  ft  \v.  jN  at  ration  in  dramatic  poetry 
is  natunilly  t^^'-ious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  in- 
active, an<l  ol>t>tiucts  tho  protrriss  of  the  action ; 
it  should  th>  retorc  always  he  rapid,  nnd  enli- 
vened by  frofjuent  interruption.  iShokspearo 
found  it  an  incumbiaiice,  and  instead  of  light- 
enin<r  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend 
it  by  dignity  and  splendour. 

fiis  declamations  or  set  Fpecclics  are  com- 
monly cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the 
poweV  of  nature;  when  he  endeavoured,  Uke 
otiier  tragic  writers,  to  c&t<h  opportunities  of 
amplification,  and  instead  of  inquiring  what  the 
ocrasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his 
stores  of  knowlcdtrc  could  supply,  he  seldom 
escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  liis 
reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  ho 
cannot  well  express,  antl  will  not  reject;  he 
struggles  with  it  awhile,  and,  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur, 
and  leaves  it  to  he  disentangled  and  evolved  hy 
those  who  have  more  leisure  to  beFtow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intii- 
cate  the  thought  is  subtle,  or  tho  image  al- 
ways great  where  the  line  was  bulky ;  the 
eouality  of  words  to  things  is  very  often  neglect- 
ed, and  trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  dis- 
appoint the  attention,  to  whidi  they  are  tc- 
commende<l  by  sonorous  epithets  ana  sweUing 
tigures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  port  have  most 
reason  to  complain  when  he  approaches  nearest 
to  his  liighest  excellence,  and  seems  fully  resolved 
to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions,  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the 
danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love.— 
What  he  does  he<-t,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.  He 
is  not  soil  and  pathetic  without  some  idle  con- 
ceit, or  contempliblcj  equivocation.  He  no 
sooner  begins  lo  move,  than  he  counteracts  him- 
self; and  tern.)r  and  ])ity,  as  they  aie  rising  up 
the  mind,  are  chei^ked  and  blasted  by  sudden 
frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspcare,  what  lurainouj 
vapoum  are  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  cA 
adventures:  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has 
some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  ita 
fascinations  aie  irresistible.  Whatever  be  tlie 
dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisition,  whether 
he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or  exalting  aflecticii, 
whether  he  be  amusing  attention  with  incidents, 
or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble 
spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  wojU 
unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for 
which  he  will  always  turn  aside  fiom  his  careoi, 
or  stoop  from  his  clc\ation.  A  quibble,  i;ooi 
and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  deliirhi,  mal 
he  was  content  to  purchase  it,  by  the  faci.iiKO 
-^w*ion,  propriety,  and  truth.    A  qujuw.e  «vas 
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to  him  tti«*  fitiil  Clejpiifn  for  which  he  lost  the 
world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it 

It  will  b^  t'luught  strange,  that,  in  enumerat- 
ing the  defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet 
in  ^n tinned  his  neglect  of  the  unities ;  his  viola- 
lioi  of  t'ios3  laws  which  have  been  instituted 
a  111  established  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets 
an  1  cr.tiL'S. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, I  resign  him  to  critical  itistice,  without 
iniHin<;  any  other  demand  in  his  favour,  than 
Vvxt  whizh  must  he  indulged  to  all  human  ex- 
cellence :  that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  fail- 
ings; but  from  ths  censure  which  this  irregu- 
larity may  bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due 
rev*renc3  to  that  learning  which  I  must  oppose, 
aJv"»ntun  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

His  hist3rie%  beinsr  neither  tragedies  nor  co- 
mplies, are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws  ; 
notVmg  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  wliich 
th.»y  exptjct,  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be 
s->  prepared  as  to  be  understood;  that  the  in- 
ciJent9  be  various  and  affecting,  and  the  cha- 
racters consistent,  natural,  and  distinct.  No 
ofier  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to 
b3  SDuirht. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enou|Erh  pre- 
served the  unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  indeoJ, 
an  intrigue  regulariy  perplexed  and  regularly 
unravelled:  he  does'  not  endeavour  to  hide  his 
design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the 
orJer  of  real  events,  and  Shakspeare  is  the  poet 
of  nature;  but  his  plan  has  commonly,  what 
/  Artttotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
I  an  «ai;  one  event  is  conr^atenated  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  consc- 
qii3nce.  There  are  perhaps  some  incidents  that 
might  bs  spared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much 
talk  that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  stage ;  but 
the  general  system  makes  gradual  advances,  and 
the  en  1  of  th^  play  is  the  end  of  expectation. 

To  th?  u.utie^ofti'nc  and  place  he  ha?  shown 
n  >  re»  inl ;  and  perhap-*  u  nearer  view  of  the 
prin::ipl-*'?  on  whi  'h  th>*v  stancl  will  (.lirniiii:*!i 
ih^ir  valii%  an  i  withdraw  tVojn  t')ein  th  •  veir*- 
ntion  which,  frjin  t!ie  ti:n^  of  Conieille,  they 
hiv3  veri-  ff?n:^rally  receiviMl.  by  discoverin:? 
that  they  hive  giv.^n  m  )re  trouhlo  to  the  poet, 
than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  ohservinjj  the  uuities  of  time 
an  \  placi*  aris:*?  from  the  supposed  neees^ity  of 
mikin?  the  drama  crctlitahle.  The  criiiL\«<  hold 
it  imoossihle  that  an  a"tion  of  months  or  years 
can  be  posMldy  hcliev.Hl  to  pa>!s  in  tliree  liour^; 
or  that  th?  spev-lator  can  sopp-i-s.'  liiins.*lf  to  ?it 
in  th""  the.\tr%  while  ambassndiir*  jjo  an  J  r»*turn 
beew.»en  distant  kinus,  whil-.*  anni''s  are  levied 
an  1  town«  besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and 
retu-ns,  or  nil  h?  whom  they  saw  conrtinL'  his 
mis'rcs*.  shall  la!n:'nt  the  untimely  tall  of  his 
son.  The  mind  revolts*  from  e\idenl  falseh«^o  1, 
an  i  lirtion  loses  it?  force  when  it  departs  from 
th-'  res?:iiMan?e  of  reality. 

F'on  th?  narrow  limitation  of  time,  neces- 
sarily aris.^s  the  contraction  of  place.     The  spec- 
tator, wh>  knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act  at 
\lexan1'ia,   cannot   stippose  that  he  sees  the 
n-'x*  nl  Ronv\  at  a  di<tin',*e  to  which  not  the 
d-aj^ns  of  Med  ^a  couKl,   in   so  short  a  lime,' 
nn  '  !ran<p-irlvl  him ;   h.'  knows  with  certaintv  ' 
.•"H   no  has   n">l   changed  his  place:    and    ho, 
<'stn-5  i:iat  place  cannot   change  itself;   that  i 


what  wa»  a  house  cannot  borom^  a  plain;  Iht. 
what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  Fersepoli^ 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which 
a  critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irrcguhir 
poet,  and  exults  commonly  without  resixtance 
or  reply.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  tell  him  by 
the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  assumes, 
as  an  unquestionable  pnnciple,  a  position,  which, 
while  his  breath  is  fonning  it  into  worda,  his 
understanding  pronounces  to  be  fulse.  It  it 
false,  tliat  any  representation  is  mistaken  tit 
reality ;  that  any  dramatic  fable  in  its  materi- 
ality was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single  momeot, 
was  ever  credited. 

Tht.^  objection  arising  from  the  impossibility 
of  passin?  the  first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  tlie 
next  at  Rome,  supposes,  that  when  the  play 
opens,  the  spectator  really  imagines  himself  at 
Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the 
theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  be 
lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.— 
Surely  ho  that  imagines  this,  may  imaeine  more. 
He  that  can  take  the  stage  at  one  dme  fur  lbs 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  mav  take  it  in  half  as 
hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  Delosioi, 
if  delusion  he  udmitted,  has  no  certain  limita- 
tion ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded, 
that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  and 
Caesar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  ii 
the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or'the  bank  of  Graniaii, 
he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above  the  reach  i 
reason  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  €»• 
pyrean  poetry,  may  despise  the  circumacriptiaoi 
of  terrestrial  nature. '  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecstacy,  should  eiNak 
the  clock,  or  why  an  hour  should  not  be  a  ceo* 
tnry  in  that  calenture  of  the  brain  tkml  can  loakf 
the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  aw  alwaw 
in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  the  hrst  actio 
the  last,  that  the  stage  is  onlv  a  stace,  ari-i  ihi: 
the   players  are  rmly    plavors.     Th«"V  cam"  U> 
h'^ar  a  certain  nntnher  of  lin's  ro<nt«-*i^  with  rjst 
jfesturo   a'ld   eleiiant     nKMiulation.        1  he  !:-i*< 
relate  to  some  action,  and  an  action  mu.*t  l-c 
som<^  place;  hnf  the  ditferent   actions  tliat  foao- 
plete  tlie  story  may  b?  in  plants  ver\-  n-iiiott-froT) 
each  oth.M-;  and   where  i-?  the   al»'?urditv  of  a- 
lowiiiu  t'lat  spacf-  to  repre<-.>nt  tir>t   Athens,  r.i 
then   Sicilv,   whicli    was  alwavs    known  to  >< 
neitlier  Sicily  nor  Athens,  Imt  a  modem  thoaLr' 
By  «iipp:.sitit.n,  a.^  plac«»  is  intro<liKed,  new 
may  h-^  .-xtondrd  :  tiit-  time  n-quirtM  bv  th.  'V'.f 
elapses  f.ir  th"  most  part  betwcH-n  the 'act?:  iV-r. 
of  so  mwili  of  ill  ^  a  -lion    as  i<»  ^l'p^e<enf•^^.  tisf 
renl   and  po-tical   duration  i:>  the  same.    It",  r 
th"  first  act,  preparations  tor  war  airam-t  y'iis- 
ridates  are  represente«l   to   b-   mad"r  in  Ri"n*. 
th"  «vent  of  the  war  may,  witlunit  ab«anfit^ 
bo  renr-  sented,  in  tli»^  catastmphe,  as  hnp^T.iarr 
in  Pontus  ;   we  know  that  then-  is  nell!l.■r^^t^ 
nor  preparation   for   war;     we   know  tha:  « 
are  n-ither  in  Rome  nor   Pontiis;   that  D-if*yf 
Mithridat!^  nor  Luculltis  are  hffore  us.    Tir 
drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  s»«rt*^ 
sive  actions;  and  why  may  not  the  second  ir- 
tation   represent  an  action  that  happ^-n*^!  5^'" 
after  the  first,  if  it  he  so  connt^ctfMl  with  it,  f"-' 
nothinir  but  time  can  h*2  supposed  to  in'i'r^  "»■ 
Tim"  is.  of  all  modes  of  existence,  niix«?  'i"  • 
<juioii-  to  !he  imagination  ;  a  lapse  of  v«  i  •  -* 
as  easily  conceived  as  a  passage  o(  ttoar-. 
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Gonlettiplation  wp  ^nsUv  contract  I  he  titne  of 
leftl  Arttontf  ind  tUtM^ini^  witliogly  permit  it 
to  be  G!Oiilr«€t««l  lArheti  w«  only  6ee  their  imitii^ 
tion. 

It  wtll  he  ft^eilf  how  die  dr&ma  moTPfi,  if  it 

I  not  credited,     it  i»  credited  with  nil  the  credit 

jllil*  lo  a  dfnmEi.     It  is  (rodited  whenever  it 

|^fi7%  as  a  juflt  phmt^  of  t  real  ojrijnnal ;  a^ 

l^fpf«]««ntJiig  Ui  the  audilor  what  he  would  hiiri- 

I  m\f  fee!,  if  he  were  to  do  nr  suffer  what  b  there 

]  $s\gned  to  be  flujfered  or  lo  he  dune.    The  re* 

IcclJoti  thit  Plrikea  llie  heart  is  nol^  thai  the 

VI Is  before  ua  uro  renl  evilfl|  but  thai  tlit-y  arc 

rfrv  il^  In  which  we  oursetvci  may  be  eiptisied.     If 

Ijtbere  be  nriy  futlaey,  it  i?  not  that  vve  fam^y  the 

'  pUyern,  hut  that  we  fancy  oursrlves  ttnhappy  for 

m  momt'Ht ;  hut  wc  rather  lament  the  poKsittUif y 

Ihan  auppoaethe  preseuce  of  misery,  as  a  mother 

woepi  owt  her  babe^  when  »he  mn(*mber«  that 

death  may  tuke  it  from  her.     The  dehght  of  tm- 

^edy  proceeds  fnim  ourconseioiiBneiiaor  fiction  ; 

if  we  thoui^ht  munleni  and  treasoni  real,  thej 

would  please  no  more;. 

Imitafiona  j>rt>dac«  pit  in  or  pleasure,  rtot  be- 
oause  ihey  are  nii^takcii  for  renunns^  hut  U>iiitijic 
lliey  bring  fe^iJities  lo  mind»  'S\nicn  the  ima^I- 
naUoQ  h  rccreaied  by  a  painted  Inndfcape,  ihc 
trfH  are  not  siupposed  capable  to  give  us  »hi»dc?t 
or  the  fountains  coolness  ;  but  we  conptider  how 
we  >.hould  be  plea!>ed  with  such  fountains  play^ 
imj  beside  ua,  and  such  woods  wayiii|;  oyer  ns. 
We  are  agitated  in  read  in j^  the  history  of  Henry 
the  Piffh,  yet  fiO  mnn  tnlnes  hin.  book  for  th«  fii'ld 
of  Aginco'uTt,  A  dramaiic  fcxhiliition  i«  a  Ijook 
recited  wuh  concomitants  thcit  inpease  or  di* 
inini«!i  It*  etTf^f't*  Familiar  comt'df  is  oHen  more 
powerful  nn  ihe  thefltrn  ihtui  in  the  page;  impe- 
iiaJ  tragedy  k  nlwnya,  kss,  1-  The  hnmnur  of  Pf> 
truchjo  mav  be  heightened  by  grimace ;  but  wjmt 
%r(if!e  or  wl^at  j?e»iiire  c^n  hopp  to  add  di^iity 
or  ftiiTo  to  the  «olilEX)t)v  ^jf  Cato  7 

A  play  reftd  nlTi;eU  the  mind  like  a  play  acted, 
ll  i^  thereforei  evident,  that  the  iiction  la  not  siip* 
pa^ed  lo  be  rei^t ;  and  it  ftjllows,  that  Ik: t ween 
the  acl*  n  longer  nr  shorter  limiE:  may  be  id  In  wed 
m  pasit ,  and  that  no  rriore  account  of  5|iuce  or 
flura'ion  in  la  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  dramn^ 
ihiirt  by  the  rcrider  of  &  ni^rmtive,  beltire  it  horn 
mav  piis  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hcrtv  or  the  rt- 
trobition^  of  an  empire, 

Wheihur  Sh'ik^peare  knew  the  unities,  and 
rejected  tliem  by  design,  or  deTtoted  from  tliem  by 
h  ip|>y  i^noLance,  ii  i%  I  ihiiik,  impo^ssihle  to 
dec  riirH,  and  useless  h*  inquire,  Wc  may  rpa- 
enably  finppnsr^  tlmt,whcn  he  rOi»e  to  n >trc'.% 
dirf  not  wani  ihe  crnmBcl^  and  admi^nitionit 
%>£  sfchMlEint  tvnd  cfiucs,  and  that  heat  Ia«t  dd!i- 
|le^(ll''ly  pr.'niisted  in  a  practice i  wliieh  he  ii light 
liaiM  be^nn  by  dirincc.  As  nothinif  is  esseiitiil 
%it  ihp'  fa  1 1  if  but  unity  p**  nd  a^  thi;  uiii^ 

tie"*  of  thnp  find  [ihwn  n  i  ly  frnni  ttl'^ 

04«inipiioU4,  and,  by  i ,  mg,  ihe  ext«*nf. 

df  the  draina,  le.<^M:n  its  ^urieiy,  I  cann'>t  tliitik 
It  ni'ich  to  Ijc  Irtincntcd*  iiial  they  were  not  knoiA  n 
by  111  in  J  *if  not  obsi^rvnJ :  noi^  if  such  annthor 
pnet  eoidd  ans;?,  alionhl  1  very  vehefnently  rc- 
j,,.^..Ji  1^  i|.^  that  h|i  fif*'  ■■■'*  "■'-  "^i  ■■  "^^  "^rr, 
\t   in  Cyii  *X 

1  •      ',■   p(t?4itiVL%   D'  <  ■  ^  -iVf 

kW  bhakfpeai^,   ^md   *urk  ceaai^Jies  iie 
•  M  lo  t(>*?  otinttte  nnd  alunJrr  critteismsi  of 
iVuitAire. 


Kan  otfiue  aitco  ptrmtrfali  ]m\B 
Long  11*  ffuntma  dica*  ui  nfnii,  m  ifcu^a  M«talJj 


Yet  wh^n  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramaiic 
rulea,  I  cannot  hut  rceoUect  how  niioeli  w ft  and 
learning  nmj  be  produced  against  me;  In-foi-e 
stirh  authorities  I  aoj  afraid  to  slajid,  not  that  I 
iliink  the  present  questinn  otic  of  thore  that  &:« 
to  be  dc<:ided  by  mete  ayih-^rityj  but  becntiie  tt 
is  lo  he  »uapected,  that  these  p'reeepls  hnve  not 
been  so  easily  received,  bdt  f«jr  better  reasons 
than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result 
♦jf  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludierou« 
to  boast  nf  irnpartialit)',  i?,  that  the  unitiei  ot 
time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a  jtj«t  drama ; 
that  though  they  may  sometimes  condure  to  jIi:a> 
siire»  they  areidwa)'*  to  be  faciificed  to  Ihe  no- 
bler beau  Lies  of  variety  and  inifiructfiin ;  and  that 
a  play  HTit  ten  with  nice  nbaeri-atjon  tf  en  lied 
rule*,  is  to  be  contemplntu!  n^  nn  elaborate  ctiri- 
oMy,  as  ihe  product  of  eupcrfluous  and  ostent:!* 
tioua  art,  by  which  h  iihciwn,  raiher  what  ia  JJ0«- 
dble,  than  what  is  neccb&ar)'. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  eit- 
fcllencc,  sliaU  preserve  aW  the  unities  unbroken, 
deAcrres  the  like  applause  with  the  archiiccr^ 
who  isltall  display  all  the  onlers  of  archtteetute 
in  a  ciradel,   without   nnj  dednelinn   from    i^a     i 
strength  :    hut  the  primipnl  beauty  rf  a  ettndc]      | 
is  to  e  ^c  J 11  de  the  e  nem  y  ;  an  d  t  lie  £:t  ea  E  e^t  irmce*     I 
of  a  play  are  to  cony  nimire,  and  tnstnict  Tfe.  , 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  d*'gna*ically 
hot  lieliberfitely  written,  msy  reeall  the  princi- 
ples nf  the  drania  to  n  new  examinaiion'.  1  ani 
almost  frighted  at  my  own  teinctity:  and  when 

I  estimate  the  fame  and  the  Htrength  cf  ihote 
iku  maintain  the  contrary  opininn^  nm  ready  to 
?^ink  down  in  reverential  sdenre ;  as  ^^neaj 
withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he 
sriw  Neptune  &baking  the  wall*  and " Jono  head* 
ing  tbe  Iwaiegers* 

ThfHie  whsMT)  my  arffumentt  cannot  persuade 
to  ipvc  their  npprohation  to  the  judgment  of 
Shrtks|>enre,  lAill  easily*  if  they  consider  the  con* 
dition  of  his  life,  make?  some' aJtowanee  f^r  hit 
ignomnee. 

Every  man*»  perfefmoueea^  to  be  rightly  e«t:- 
inntod,  most  be  compared  with  the  iiate  of  iHe 
ajje  in  which  he  lived,  and  wish  his  own  parti 
ctifiir  opportunities  j  and  though  to  the  reader  n 
hook  be  Tiot  worse  or  better  fnrfhe  cfrcumsanie* 
of  ihe  ninh^r^  y*n  ^^  there  is  alway*'  ^  ?Ti*»ni  f  f- 
ferenet' ftf  hupiiim  work»  to  humm       '  iid 

as  the  inqoiry  how  far  nmn  miy  i  •'''■* 

ffign^t  or  n^W  hiph  he  mav  ml e  hif   ....  ,-^.  :'e, 

II  nf  far  j^ff'aTcr  dii^ni'v  ilian  m  wrhat  m*ik  we 
shall  pbcv  any  particular  performance,  Cn  io^ity 
is  always  hu'-y  to  discover  tbtj  ins'rumcn'v  aa 
well  a!i  fatiiTvey  the  worknianflhip,  to  know  how 
oiufh  J*  to  be  userihed  to  on  ■■  ^  ■  "r-rs|»(jd 
how  much  to  ea#uiil  and  adi'r  i"*  'J  he 
pill  see?*  *  f  Peru  or  Mexico  h'  ly  mi  an 
and  incnjnTnorlioo^  h  ihitB'ioiii?*  d"  c  .irtjiarefl  m 
the  hniisra  of  Eniopinn  monar^'hs;  yet  wh> 
coii-d  fojhciir  to  view  ihem  with  astonishmfrnt, 
who  remembered  thai  ibey  were  built  wititoul 
the  usf-  -I'  ■  -1"  ' 

Th.  1  i  >n  in  the  trme  rf  ShNksspenrp, 

^-n^  y,  .  ,11:;  to  i^fTH^r^f  fi^m  iflib™riy. 

The  piutul.p^y  of  llaiy  i    -  rl»f>ti'd 

liithftr  in  Ihfi  reign  of  I  ii ;  «Md 

the  loarned  languages  b;iJ  L.^..  .,_-. -lolly  enj- 
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ttme ;  ttr  ^rcro  siieh  easy  coincidences  of  thoujuht, 
as  will  Jiappen  to  alf  who  consider  the  same 
8uhj?cts  ;  or  fiiich  minarki)  on  lifo  or  axioms  of 
morality  as  float  in  conver$«ation,  and  arc  trans* 
mittcd  thronn;h  the  world  in  proverbial  scn- 
tenc^ff. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this  im]K)r- 
tant  sentence,  Go  before.,  VU  foiltnOj  wo  read  a 
translation  of  /  pra,  setfwtr.  I  htivc  been  told, 
tlial  when  Caliban,  aft'»r  n  pleasing  dream,  wys, 
i  ery''d  to  $Ufp  ne^ainy  the  author  imitatoH  Ana* 
creon,  who  had,  like  cvor}'  other  man,  the  same 
wish  on  the  same  oecapion. 

There  are  a  tew  pat^Kavcs  which  may  pass  for 
imitation*!,  but  so  few  that  the  exception  onl^' 
conBrms  thf^  nile;  he  obtaine<l  them  fn>m  acci- 
dental onotatton**,  or  by  nnil  coinmunicationfi. 
and  as  he  use«I  what  he  had,  would  have  used 
m:>re  if  he  had  obtained  it. 

The  "Comedy  of  Error**'  is  cunfes!<edlv  taken 
from  the  Menachmi  of  Plantus  ;  from  tKe  only 
iday  of  Plautu'»  wliioli  wa.«4  tlien  in  Ensiisli. 
kVhat  can  he  more  probable,  thnn  that  he  who 
copied  thftt,  would  have  copied  more ;  but  that 
those  whicli  were  not  translntvJ  were  inoocessi- 
ble? 

Whether  h'»  know  t'»e  modern  lan.ciiaire.a,  is 
ancertain.  That  hi^  plays  have  some  Trench 
•cenes,  proves  but  litth? ;  he  mi.rjlit  easily  pro- 
cnre  them  to  be  written,  and  probably,  even 
thou<;h  he  had  known  l!ie  laujniape  in  the 
common  desrre*',  he  ooiild  not  have  written  it 
without  as'iistance.  In  t!»e  etory  of  ** Romeo 
81  i  Juliet,"  he  is  i»!»»».»r>rd  to  have  foliowrd 
t'l-*  Ensrlish  trnnslsitiin,  \v!i*^re  it  deviiti?s  from 
t'l-*  Italian  :  but  this  on  the  othtr  part  prr>ves 
nothiufr  airainnt  his  knowlo(l;;<!  of  tno  orifrinal. 
He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himselt*, 
but  what  was  known  to  his  andienef. 

It  is  most  likrly  th:it  he  had  l«>arn«*d  Latin 
unfTieipntly  to  make  him  aeciuaint»'(i  with  r<»n- 
ttruction,  but  llist  he  ri<'V«»r  advanced  to  p.m  ensy 

[»rru"5nl  of  the  Roman  aullior?.  (ilonfernintir 
lis  skill  in  m-Klem  lanirua!r*»s,  I  cn:i  liiul  no 
miHlcieut  ^'rouud  of  il-t'jnmnation:  but  a?  no 
imitations  of  Frcpirh  or  Itiilian  authors  have 
b^v^n  dinpover"!,  th"U!i!i  th  •  Italian  poPtr>-  was 
thnn  high  in  estecjn,  I  uin  in-line]  to  lu'lieve. 
that  he  read  little  more  tlinu  Kn«i!i*«!i,  and  rhose 
for  hiii  fable?  oidv  »»ut'li  tales  as  he  fo-iril  tr.ms- 
latfHl. 

Thit  mu^h  kn  iwli'dije  i?  sraitcn-'!  over  his 
work?!,  is  very  ju«*lly  obsfr\'e<l  by  Vour*  -.  but  it 
is  often  au-.-rh  ic'iowlyil^Tij  ^  bonkn  did  not.  supply. 
lie  that  will  understand  Slnk«p<vTr!,  murt  not 
be  content  to  study  him  in  th'.*  ilo*«»t;  he  m«i»t 
look  for  his  mcaninc;  .«•  miotiuK  3  atnonj;  the 
e|>ort<i  of  the  tield,  and  anuirtiuns  nm«»M7  the 
manufacture's  of  the  <sh'»p. 

Tht'rf  is  howrvcr,  proof  eu'^uffh  I  hut  U''  wa«> 
a  very  dili:;eut  n-ader;  nor  was  our  I'lTH.ruaj/e 
then  po  iuh«,"'!it  of  !)Oi»k^,  hut  t'ii»t  hf»  lui'jht  very 
Jih?rnlly  indulif^'  hi<«  ctjnt)Rity  witliout  exruision 
into  foreiirn  lit*'nitur*\  Many  of  tlie  Ronmn  au- 
thors were  tran^-latrd.  and  some  of  the  Grei-k; 
the  Rrfonii'.itiou  had  filled  th*»  kinff»'om  with  tlie- 
olo'iieal  le-trninu  ;  most  of  the  toptoii  of  human 
disipiisiTion  had  fouu  I  Enirlish  writers;  and 
poetrv  hail  been  cultivat«vi,  not  only  with  dili* 

{r«nj:o,  but  succrs«.  U'his  was  a  htock  of  know- 
cUff'j  suilicient  f.»r  a  mind  eajiable  of  appro- 
priating and  improving;  it. 


But  the  creator  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 

f>roduct  of  his  own  penius.  He  found  the  Enp- 
ish  stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  riidcn;s8 ;  no 
essavs,  cither  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  had  appcarw  ■ 
ed,  from  which  it  eoulH  he  discovered  to  what 
degree  of  delight  cither  one  or  tlu*  other  mij^ht 
be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  Shakspearc  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  introduced  them  both  amonirst  us,  and 
in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to  have  carried 
them  both  to  the  utmost  hei«fht. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro- 
ceeded is  not  easily  known ;  for  thf  chronology 
of  his  works  is  yet  unsettled.  Rowc  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  "  perliaps  we  are  not  trj  look  for  his 
bcffinninf;  like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
least  perfect  works ;  art  had  do  little,  and  nature 
so  large,  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught 
I  know,"  says  he,  "  the  performances  of  his 
y<»uth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the 
best."  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the 
power  of  usinsr  to  any  c»*rtain  purpose  the  mate- 
rials which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity 
supplies.  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and 
when  images  are  collected  by  study  andexperi- 
enee,  can  only  assist  in  comhiiiinff  or  applying 
them.  Shakspeare,  however  favoured  by  nature, 
could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  as 
he  must  increns'i^  hia  ideas,  like  other  mortals, 
by  o-radual  acquisition,  he,  like  them,  tfrrw  wi.-?er 
as  he  j;r«'W  olclpr,  rould  display  lilV  bi-tter  as  he 
knew  it  more,  and  instruct  v.-it.h  more  efficacy 
as  he  was  hims^'lf  more  amply  in<>iructrfi. 

There  is  a  viuila ncp  of  ob«»ervation  and  accu- 
racy of  distinctitm  which  biwks  and  precepts 
cannot  conf(*r;  from  tliis  almost  all  original  and 
native  exrellenre  pro^eids.  Shak-ipeare  must 
have  look*"(l  up<m  mankind  with  perspicacity,  in 
the  hi«rh^»'*t  drgrf'e  rnriou!'  and  att'uth'e.  Other 
writiTS  borrow  th:'ir  thara<ti*rs  t'loni  precedinjj 
wrtt(»rs,  and  divi^rsify  them  only  by  t'le  acci- 
dental appendoL"  s  of  presi'nt  manners ;  the  dress 
is  a  little  varifd,  but  Uie  bodv  is  the  same.  Our 
author  has  bnih  matter  and  form  to  provide; 
for,  exi'cpt  thn  rharaeters  of  Chaucer,  to  whom 
I  think  h«  i«»  not  much  indebted,  there  were  no 
writers  in  Kn?li>h,  and  p<'rhnps  not  many  in 
oth^r  m»Mlf,-n  luntjuaues,  wliich  showed  life  in 
lU  natlv*'  ci.louvs. 

'i'he  eont'*st  about  the  oripi.ial  benevolence  or 
maliLmity  of  man  had  not  yr  t  commcnceH.  f^ pe- 
culation had  not  y»  t  atteinpinl  to  analyze  tho 
mind,  to  tritve  Xh'.  pai;sions  to  their  sources,  to 
unfold  t!je  soiuinal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue, 
or  sound  th-  d<  pths  r»f  the  heart  fur  the  motives 
of  a(li<tn.  All  those  inquiiies,  whieh  fomthe 
tinjt;  that  human  nature  bei-auie  the  fashionable 
Htudv,  l.ave  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  dis- 
cniin-nt,  but  r»ft«»n  with  ulle  siibtihy,  were  yet 
unatt^mpt-*'.  '1  he  tales,  with  whiehihe  infancy 
of  h'arninir  was  j^atisfied,  exhibit«-fl  only  the  ru- 
perficialapp"anineest»faetion,ri'lat"<l  the  events, 
but  oinitt'Ml  the  cau<<efi,  and  weje  foinu'<1  for  rm  h 
as  deliehted  in  wonders  rather  than  in  truth. 
Mankind  was  not  tlien  to  Uv  sludietl  in  the  rlo- 
set;  he  that  would  kriow  the  worl  I  wn- under 
the  necessity  of  gleanini;  his  own  umarkM,  by 
mingling  as  he  cuuld  in  its  bu^ine■'«  and  an.use- 
mentr*.  , 

Biiyle  conpratulated  hiinelf  ii|>«)n  bis  liJiih 

birth, "because  1»  f«\onrcd  his  curii'f«ity,  by  fnei- 

I  liUting  )  ^Kakrfpeare  had  no  Kueh 
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•drtotifos  htouBBtoLoadoiiaiMadyadfMi- 
lutw,  ftM  fired  lor  a  tiiBe  by  Toy  iiiein«oipl^ 
meats.  Many  woika  of  gcDnis  and  laarniiig 
•  have  been  Demmed  in  atateaof  life  tbat  appear 
veiy  little  lafoiirable  to  thought  or  to  inqouy ;  10 
RMay,  that  he  who  oonaiden  them,  u  inioluied  to 
think  that  he  eeea  eoteipriae  and  peneveranee 
predominating  oyer  ail  estemal  WDcti  and  bid- 
ding help  and  hindrance  nmiah  betore  them. 
The  genioi  of  Shakqieaia  was  not  to  1m  do- 
preesed  by  the  weight  of  poreitf.  nor  limited  by 
the  narrow  oonrenation  to  whicn  men  in  wvit 
are  inevitably  condemned :  the  incnmbfaaoee  of 
Us  fortnnewere  sfaakon  nom  his  mindy  e«  cbie- 
tffvw  fnm  •  lkm?B  mane. 

Thongh  he  had  eo  many  dfficnltief  to 
connter,  and  so  little  essiiitanfe  to  so 
them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  manj  modes  of  life,  and  man^f  casts  of 
native  diapoations;  to  vary  them  with  jpeat 
maltiplidty ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctioos; 
and  to  show  them  in  foil  view  by  proper  com- 
binations. In  this  part  of  his  pcmnnances  he 
had  none  to  imitat^  but  has  been  himself  imi- 
tated by  all  sncceemng  writers;  and  it  may  be 
donbted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  more 
msnois  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  mles 
'A  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  he 
alone  has  given  to  bis  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  conmied  to  the  actions 
of  men ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inam- 
mate  world  /liis  deecrintions  fasYe  always  some 
'peculiaritiea.  gathered  hj  contemplating  things 
as  ther  ieally  exist  It  may  be  obsenred  that 
the  oldfest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve  their 
reputatioii,  and  that  the  Allowing  ^[enerationsof 
wit,  after  a  short  cdebrity,  sink  mto  oblivion. 
The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  tbor 
sentiments  and  descriptions  immediately  from 
knowled<re ;  the  resemblance  is  therefore  jusL 
L'leir  descriptions  are  verif.ed  by  every  eye,  and 
their  sentirnontK  acknowledged  by  every  breast 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  stu- 
dies, copy  partly  them,  and  partly  nature,  till 
t!io  books  of  one  age  ^in  such  authority,  as  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imi- 
tation, alwavH  dcviatin<T  a  little,  becomes  at  last 
capiicious  and  cnsuni.  Shakvpcare,  whether 
life  or  nature  1)0  his  subject,  shows  plainly  that 
he  jjas  seen  with  his  own  eyes;  he  pves  the 
imajre  which  he  receive<>,  not  weakened  or  dis- 
torted by  the  iute'neraion  of  any  other  mind ;  the 
ignorant  feel  his  reprej»entAtions  to  be  just,  and 
the  learned  see  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  \vA  bo  easy  to  find  any  au- 
thor, except  Homer,  who  invented  so  much  as 
Shakspeare,  who  so  much  advanced  the  studies 
which  he  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much  novelty 
upon  h^s  ac^e  or  country.  The  form,  the  charac- 
ters, the  lan^njre,  and  the  shows  of  the  Enp- 
lish  drama,  are  his.  ♦*  Ho  seems,"  says  Dennis, 
"  to  have  been  the  vcrj;  on^nal  of  our  English 
tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank 
verse,  diversified  often  by  dissyllable  and  tris- 
syllable  terminations.  For  the'  diversity  distin- 
piishes  It  from  heroic  harmony,  and  by  bringing 
It  nearer  to  common  use  makes  it  more  proper 
to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action  and 
dialogue.  Such  verso  we  make  when  we  are 
writing  prose;  we  make  such  verse  in  common 
conversation." 

1  know  not  whether  this  praise  i«i  rigorously 


JMt  The  ^SmflMB  tstrtiitimi,  iw^ck  M 
cfitis  ririitiT  appropriateo  to  tiho  dtmott,  ie  In 
be  feundTtbDa^I  thinktuot  in  *<GkMfaodtt^» 
which  is  conftesedly  beJore our  niidior;  yet  « 
**Hieroiiyaiis***  of  which  the  date  in  not  rinle% 
but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  •■ 
old  as  his  eaiiioBt  p^ys.  Thia  however  ie  cef^ 
tain,tiiat  he  is  the  tat  who  1 
gedy  or  comedy  to  please^  thare 
tiieal  piece  oTeny  older  wntw^  of  whUjhf 
namew  kniofwn, awept to  aatiqaaiMa  aad.«l» 
lectors  of  hooka,  which  aie  aoodit  becMMW  ilJM 
are  scarce,  and  would  not  hav*  Men  aeaiei^hei 
they  been  mndi  esteemed.  .^ 

Tohim  we  must  ascribe  the  pnise^  onhei  \ 
Spenser  may dnride it irith  hinyof  huTnw fi^i 
discovered  to  hew  much  smoomneaa  and  hsih 
IT  the  Enj^  language  could  be  ec' 
has  speeches,  peniape '^ 


He  . 

which  have  all  the  ddincy  of  Rowc^  y 

his  efieminacv.     He  endeavoom  indeea  ci» 

monly  to  strike  by  the  feice  and  T^gour  of  lift 

dialogue,  but  he  never  ezecntee  his  pnrpees  k^. 

teiv  than  when  he  tries  to  aooth  by  softnem 

iTet  it  must  be  at  last  con&ased,  that  aa«» 
owe  every  thing  to  luin,heowea  wiwai  thing  t> 
us ;  that  if  much  of  his  praise  is  paid  by  pv^. 
ception  and  judgment,  much  if  likewise  pMnlfi 
custom  and  veneratioD.  We  fix  ear  i 
his  gracei^  and  turn  them  from  hk 
and  endure  in  him  what  we  should  in 
loathe  or  despise.  If  we  endured  inthoi 
ing,  respect  for  the  iatber  of  our  dnssi 
excuse  us;  but  I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of 
modem  critic,  a  collection  of 


modem  cntic,  a  collection  of  anomalies  wlidi. 
show  that  he  has  corrupted  langnage  by  mmj 
mode  of  depravation,  but  whidi  hie  edmnr  kse 


accumulated  as  a  monument  of  1 
He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  pwijstaal 

excellence ;  but  jperhaps  not  one  play,  wtacb,  if 
it  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work  oT  a  contna- 

r>rary  writer,  would  bo  heard  to  the  condusioa. 
am  indeed  far  from  thinkin(r,  that  his  wofkf 
were  wrought  to  his  own  i<1eas  of  p^ctlioo; 
when  they  were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  to- 
dience,  they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seUke 
that  authors,  thoucrh  more  studious  of  fame  thai 
Shakspeare,  rise  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  own  acre  ;  to  ad<l  a  little  \jo  what  is  bat, 
ijvill  always  be  sufficient  for  present  praise,  ird 
those  who  find  themselves  rxalfHl  into  fiinne,  ire 
willincf  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and  to  fftre 
the  labour  of  contemlinjr  with  theniseWcs. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Shakspeare  tbcu^ 
his  works  worthy  of  fwsttrity,  that  he  levyd 
any  ideal  tribute  u}^on  future  times,  nrliadao} 
further  prospect,  than  of  present  popularity  uid 
profit.  "When  his  plays  had  been  actii  ti« 
nope  was  at  an  end ;  he  solicited  no  addition  o( 
honour  from  the  render.  He  therefore  mwfe 
no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  dis» 
logues,  or  to  entan  ^ie  (bff^rent  plots  by  thc'saiM 
knot  of  perplexity ;  which  may  be  at  least  t*- 
given  him,  oy  those  who  recollect,  tbat  of  Cea- 
greve's  four  comedies,  two  ore  concluded  by  a 
marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deception,  which  ptr- 
haps  never  happened,  and  which,  whether  liUS/ 
or  not,  he  did  not  invent 


♦  It  nppearo.  from  rhe  induction  of  Ben  Jon^nnV  -^  lUr 
iholomew   Fair,''  lo  bar«>  Ix'en  scted  before  <b.   rc»f 

1,590.— .S/rrr^n». 
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Bo  earel^w  was  this  great  poet  of  futnre  fame, 
ttat,  thoiij^h  he  retired  to  en<tc  and  pl«*nty,  while 
he  was  yet  little  declined  into  the  wUe  of  yeort, 
befor«*  he  conld  be  di8<ritsted  with  fatigue,  or 
diMblod  by  inlirmity,  ho  made  no  colloi-tion  of 
Ins  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had 
been  aln^ady  piihli«t|icd  from  the  ilepravations 
that  obscunxi  them,  or  scrurc  to  the  rc5it  a  bet- 
ter destiny,  by  given  them  to  tlio  world  in  their 
genuine  state. 

Of  the  plays  which  hear  the  name  of  Shak- 
sppare  in  the  late  editions,  the  $rreater  part  were 
not  published  till  about  seven  years  after  his 
death;  and  tlie  few  which  appeared  in  his  life 
are  apparently  thrust  into  the  world  nnthout  the 
care  of  the  autlior,  and  therefore  probably  with- 
out his  knowlcdsrc. 

Of  all  tlic  publishers,  clan'lestineor  professed, 
the  ncfrliccnce  and  unskii fulness  has  by  the  late 
roviserf!  been  sufticientiy  shown.  The*  faults  of 
all  are  indeed  numerous  and  ^ross,  and  have  not 
only  corrupted  many  pasi^affes  perhaps  beyond 
recover}',  but  liave  broujirht  others  into  suspicion 
which  are  only  obscured  by  obsolete  phraseo- 
lofrv,  or  hv  the  writer's  unskilfulncss  and  affec- 
tation. 1*0  ahcr  is  more  easy  than  to  explain, 
and  temerity  is  a  more  common  quality  than 
diligence.  I'hose  who  paw  that  they  must  em- 
ploy conjecture  to  a  certain  degree,  were  willin£r 
to  mdulgc  it  a  little  further.  Had  the  author 
published  his  own  works  we  should  have  sat 
qnirtlv  down  to  diflentaii£r|o  his  intricacies,  and 
clear  fiis  obscurities ;  but  now  we  tear  what  we 
csnnot  loose,  and  eject  what  wo  happen  not  to 
nnderstand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  hap- 
pened without  tne  concurrence  of  many  causes. 
The  style  of  Shakspeare  was  in  itself  un- 
grammatical,  perulczed,  and  obscure ;  his  works 
were  transcrilKxl  fur  the  players  by  those 
who  may  be  supposrrd  to  have  seldom  under- 
stood them  ;  they  were  transmitted  by  copiers 
equally  unskilttif  who  still  multiplied  errors; 
they  were  perhaps  sometimes  mutilated  by  the 
actors,  for  the  s<iike  of  shortening;  the  speeches  ; 
and  were  at  last  priiited  without  correction  of 
the  press. 

In  thi««  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  War- 
burton  supposi's,  because  they  were  unregarded, 
but  because  tlui  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied 
to  modern  lan^uaires,  and  our  ancestors  were 
■rcu^tomed  to  so  much  necrjij^ence  of  English 
printers,  that  they  eouM  very  patiently  endure 
It.  A  t  last  an  edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowe  ; 
not  because  a  poet  was  t'l  he  published  by  a 
poet,  for  Rowe  !w.»enjs  to  have  thought  very  little 
on  correction  or  explanation ;  but  that  our  au- 
thor's works  mifiht  appear  like  those  of  his  fra- 
ternity, with  the  appendu<r'-sof  a  life  and  re- 
eomiiiendatory  pwface.  Rowe  has  been  cla- 
morously blaiiied  for  not  performing  what  he  did 
not  undertake;  and  it  is  time  that  justice  be 
done  him,  by  confesssinff  that  thoush  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  thought  of  corniption  beyond 
llie  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made  many  emen- 
dations, if  they  were  not  made  iM'fore,  which  his 
aiicc«'ss<»rs  have  reccivtid  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  which,  if  they  had  pro<luced  them, 
would  hivi'  filled  jNipfeH  and  pa^es  with  censures 
of  t.'»n  Htiipitlity  by  which  the  faults  were  com- 
miltcd,  with  displays  of  the  absurdities  which 
i\v*y  involved,  with  ostentatiouJ  expotitioo  of 


the  new  readin^r,  and  self-congratulations  on  tlie 
happiness  of  discoverinjr. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the 
prefaces,  I  have  likewise  borrowed  tlie  autlior's 
life  from  Rowe,  though  not  written  with  much 
elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  however,  what  is 
now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  des(n:yes  to  pass 
through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  mari^'  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Rowe's  perlormance,  whin 
Mr.  Pope  made  them  acquainted  with  the  tiue 
state  ot  Shakspeare's  text,  showed  tliat  it  was 
extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  rcoson  to  hope  that 
there  were  means  of  reforming  it.  He  collated 
the  old  copies,  which  none  had  thought  to  ex- 
amine before,  and  restored  many  lines  to  tlieir 
integrity ;  but,  by  a  very  compendious  criticifm, 
he  rejected  whatever  tie  disliked,  and  thought 
more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr. 
Warburton  for  distinguishing  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted 
no  judgment  of  his  own ;  the  plays  which  he 
received,  were  given  by  Hcmin^s  and  Condcl, 
the  first  editors ;  and  those  which  he  rejected, 
though,  acconhng  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press  in  those  times,  they  were  printed  during 
Shakspeare's  life,  with  his  name,  had  been  omit- 
ted by  his  friends,  and  were  never  added  to  his 
works  before  the  e<lition  of  1664,  from  which 
tliey  were  copies]  by  the  later  printers. 

I'his  is  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have 
thought  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  bcinir  not  able 
to  suppn^s  his  contempt  of  the  didl  duty  (f  an 
editor.  He  understood  but  half  his  undei  taking. 
The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yit,  like 
other  tedious  tasks,  is  very  necessary ;  but  an 
emendatury  critic  would  ill  discharge  his  duty, 
without  qualities  very  different  from  duiness. 
In  perusing  a  com]pt(»  piece,  he  must  have  bc- 
ibrc  him  all  possibilities  of  meaning,  with  all 
possibilities  of  expression.  Such  must  be  his 
comprehension  of  thought,  and  such  his  copious- 
ness of  language.  Out  of  many  readings  possi- 
ble, he  must  be  able  to  select  that  \i  hich  best 
suits  with  the  taste,  opbionf*,  and  modes  of  lan- 
guage prevailing  in  every  age,  and  with  his  au- 
thor's particular  c^st  of  thought,  and  turn  of  ex- 
pression. Such  must  he  his  knowledge,  and  such 
nis  tante.  Conjectural  criticism  demands  more 
than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  exercises 
it  with  most  praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of 
indulffence.  Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the 
dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confitience  is  the  common  conseouence  of 
success.  They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind 
has  been  loudly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude 
that  their  powers  are  universal,  rope's  edition 
fell  below  his  own  ex{iectations,  and  he  was  so 
much  offended  when  he  was  found  to  have  left 
any  thing  for  others  to  do,  that  he  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostJUty  with 
verbal  criticism. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment 
of  so  great  a  writer  may  he  lost ;  his  preface, 
valuable  alike  for  elegance  of  composition  and 
justness  of  remark,  and  containing  a  gcn«ral 
criticisim  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little 
can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  be 
disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to  sup- 
press, but  that  every  reader  would  demand  lU 
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Pope  wMrtaeefleded  hy  Theobda,  t  wan  of 
•uirrow  comprohentioii.  mild  tmBll  aniQMitMfl, 
with  no  nathre  tnd  intfinneroleiidoarof  genhis, 
with  little  of  the  mitificial  light  •f  learmns*  but 
xealoiM  for  minatfl  accursef  ,  and  not  negl^riiit 
in  puraoing  it  He  collated  the  aneieiit  Mpiei^ 
and  rectilied  many  rnron.  A  man  lo  anzicHMly 
acnipoloos  might  naVe  been  expected  todo  mof, 
hvA  what  little  he  did  wai  commonly  lipfat 

In  hia  leporta  of  oopicB  and  «*ditiona  he  it  vol 
to  be  truated  withovt  examfaiation.  He  qpeaka 
Bometimea  tndefinitelj  of  copiea,  when  he  has 
only  One.  In  hu  ennmenition  of  editioMi  he 
mentions  the  two  first  iblioe  as  of  high,  and  the 
tUcd  ft4lo  as  of  middle  authority ;  but  the  troth 
ia,  that  the  first  is  eaaivalent  to  all  others,  and 
that  the  rest  only  deviate  firom  it  by  the  prin- 
ter^ negligence.  Whoererhas  any  or  the  lblio% 
has  all,  exceptin^f  those  diTCrsiiies  which  mere 
reiteration  or  editions  will  produce,  I  collated 
them  all  at  the  beginning  but  afterwards  used 
only  the  first. 

Of  his  notes  I  hsTe  generally  retained  those 
which  he  retained  himself  in  his  second  editioo, 
except  when  they  were  confuted  by  subsequent 
aniiotaton,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  prosep- 
▼ation.  I  have  sometimes  adapted  his  restora- 
tion of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  pane^^ttc 
in  which  he  celebrated  himself  lor  his  achievo- 
ment.  The  exuberant  excrescence  of  his  dictioa 
I  have  often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations 
over  Pope  and  Rowe  I  have  sometiines  snp- 
presssed,  and  his  contemptible  ostentation  I 
have  freauently  concealed ;  but  I  have  in  some 
places  snown  him,  as  he  would  have  shown 
nimself,  for  the  readei^  drrersion,  that  the  in- 
flated emptiness  of  some  notes,  may  jostiff  or 
excuse  the  contraction  of  the  rest. 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean 
and  faithless,  tlius  petulant  and  ostentatious,  by 
the  gocHl  luck  of  hiving  Pope  for  liis  enemy,  has 
escaped,  and  escaped  alone,  wiih  reputation, 
from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the 
world  support  those  who  solicit  favour,  against 
those  who  command  reverence  ;  and  so  easily  is 
he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the'  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in 
my  opini(m,  cmin»^n:ly  qualified  by  nature  for 
such  studies.  He  had,  what  is  the  first  requi- 
site lo  (mendatory  criticism,  that  intuition  by 
which  I  he  poet's  intention  is  immediately  dis- 
covered, and  that  dexterity  of  intellect  which 
despatch.es  its  work  hy  the  easiest  menus.  He 
had  undoubtedly  road  much;  his  acquaintance 
with  custom:?,  opinions,  and  traditions,  seems  to 
have  been  lar^re ;  and  he  is  often  learned  without 
show.  He  seldom  passes  what  he  d<>es  not  un- 
derstand, without  un  attempt  to  find  or  to  make 
a  meaning,  and  s.nnetimos  hastily  makes  what  a 
little  m^re  attention  would  have  found.  He  is 
solicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar  what  he  could 
not  be  sure  that  his  author  intended  to  be  gram- 
muicil.  Shakspeare  regarded  more  the  series 
of  ideas,  than  of  words  ;  and  his  language,  not 
bein^  designed  for  the  reader's  desk,  was  all 
th  It  tie  desired  it  lo  be,  if  it  conveyed  liis  mean- 
ing to  the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  vio- 
lently censured.  He  found  the  measure  reformed 
in  8.)  many  passages  by  the  silent  labours  of 
Rome  editors,  with  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the 


reet,  that  he  ^bengM 
■    "    "ler  the  1 


a  little  ftuther 

been  carried  so  fiir  without 

of  his  ooneetioDfl  in  meral,  it 

ftssod,  that  they  are  ofuii  jnaly  mmI 

nionly  with  tlMi  least  possible 


bed 

I  m 


^  Bat,  by  iaaerting  his  cdmm 
iDvaulsdor  boiruwed|  iBiatnapag^ 
notice  of  Tarying  oopMS,  he  has 
labour  of  Us  predaocasor^  i 
of  little  snthorinr. 


Hia 

deed,  both  In  hiasalf  and'odMra,  waa  iaoy«l| 
he  sopposes  all  to  he  right  ttiatwaa  iamkf- 
Pope  and  Theobald;  heaaeasa  not  toaa^paHa 
critic  of  taUibility;  aad  il  waa  baft  laaiMBib 
that  he  shoukl  chum  what  he  ao  fibenlhrcnaii& 

As  he  never  writes  withoot  catdiu  aaiabrv 
and  dfligent  cooaidefathHiy  I  hsva  laasiiadallli 
notes,  and  believe  that  eraiy  veadar  wil  wiifeAr 
mnre^ 

Of  the  last  editor  it  ia  more  i 
Respeot  is  due  to  high  \ 
reputation,  and  ▼eoeiation  to  g 

ing;  but  he  cannot  be  Jvstlj 

liMfty  of  which  he  haa  himaalf  ao  i 
given  an  example^  nor  Tery 
thought  of  notea,  whidi  he  i 
considered  as  part  of  hb  • 
aad  which,  I  nippoae,  i 
position  is  rsmitted,  he  no  iongar 
bis  happy  efinsions. 

The  original  and 
commentary,  is  acquit 
that  precipitation  which  ia 
Bcioassess  of  quick  dlsoemaseol ; 
fidence  which  prasansea  to  do^  by; 


mience  wmcn  prasansea  to  do^  hfmnjmgm 
sorface,  what  labour  only  eka  pmn^if  pMS* 

trating  the  bottom.  His  notes  exhUt  soaeiimip 
perverse  interpretations,  and  sometioKsiaipnha* 
Die  conjectures ;  he  at  one  time  gives  tiM  aulhv 
more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the  sentesoi 
admits,  and  at  another  discovers  absurdtoa^ 
where  the  sense  is  plain  to  cTery  other  resda 
But  his  emendations  are  likewise  often  hs^ 
and  just ;  and  his  interpretation  of  obecweps^ 
sages  learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commcmly  rejected  thae 
against  which  the  general  voice  of  the  public  hs 
exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  iiicongraitv  ia 
mediately  condemns,  and  which,  I  suppoM,  thi 
author  hnnsclf  would  desire  to  be  iorFOtten.   Of 
the  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  hi|Siest  aff» 
bation,  by  inserting  the  oflTered  reading  ia  lla 
text;  part  I  have  let\  to  the  judgment  of  lb 
reader,  as  doubtful,  though  spccioilU;  andputl 
have  censured  wiiliont  reserve,  but  I  am  iiM 
without  bitterness  of  malice,  and,  I  hope,  wi** 
out  wantonness  of  insult. 
^   It  is  no  pleo-sure  to  me,  in  revising  my  rohastf 
to  observe  how  much  paper  is  wasted  in  caidHi 
tation.     Whoever  considers  the   revolution  Sl ! 
learning,  and  the  various  Questions  of  givstatfi 
less  importance,  upon  which  wit  and  reofoo  hwt 
exercised  their  powers,  must  Lament  the  IMS^ 
ccssfulness  of  inquiry,  and  the  slow  advaamof 
tnith,  when  he  reflects  that  great  psrt  of  iki  . 
labour  of  every  wriicr  is  only  the  destractioa  <f  | 
those  that  went  before  hinru     The  first  cut  J 
the  builder  of  a  new  system,  is  to  demolieli  ibi 
fabrics  which  ore  standing.     The  chief  desire  of 
him  that  comments  an  uuihor  is  to  show  hoe 
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mnch  other  comroentatora  hare  corrupted  ami 
obscure<1  him»/  The  opinions  prevalent  in  one 
ogeyos  truths  above  the  reach  of  controversy,  arc 
oonfutcfl  and  rejected  in  another,  and  rise  again 
to  reception  in  remoter  times.  Thus  the  human 
jiuii^d  iSi  kept  in  motion  without  progress.  Thus 
nometimes  truth  and  error,  and  sometimes  con- 
trarieticB  of  error,  take  each  other^s  place  by  re- 
eiprocAt  «*va8ion.  The  tide  of  seeming  know- 
ledge, wii!ch  is  poured  over  one  generation,  re- 
tires and  leaves  another  naked  and  barren ;  the 
sudden  meteors  of  intelligence,  which  for  a  while 
appear  to  shoot  their  biams  into  the  regions  of 
obscurity,  on  a  sudden  withdraw  their  lustre,  and 
leave  mortals  a^ain  to  grope  their  way.j 

These  elevations  and  denrcssions  of  renown, 
iind  the  contradictions  to  wnich  all  improvers  of 
knowledge  mutt  for  ever  be  exposed,  since  they 
are  not  escaped  by  the  highest  and  brightest  of 
mankind,  may  surely  be  endured  with  patience 
b)'  critics  and  annotators,  who  can  ranV  them- 
aelvcs  ^u(  as  ihe.aat£il>ieBof  their  authors.  How 
canst  thou  beg  for  life,  sayS'Simier's'liero  to  Iiis 
captive,  when  thou  knowest  that  thou  art  now  to 
simer  only  what  must  another  day  be  suffered 
byAchUles?  ^ 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  to  con- 
fer celebrity  to  those  who  could  exalt  themselves 
nto  antagonists,  and  his  notes  have  raised  a 
clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct  His  chief  assail- 
anu  are  the  authors  of  **The  Canons  of  Criti- 
dam,"  and  of  "  The  Revisal  of  Shakspeare*B 
Text ;"  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  with  airy 
petulance,  suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  the 
controversy ;  the  other  attacks  tliem  with  gloomy 
malignity,  as  if  he  were  dragging  to  justice  an 
or  incendiary.     The  one  stings  like  a 


fly,  sucks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and 
mums  for  more ;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper, 
and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and 
gaiigreno  behind  him.  When  I  think  on  one, 
with  his  confederates,  I  remember  the  danger  of 
Coriolanus,  who  was  afraid  that  gUia  with  sjntSy 
mnd  boyt  wiih  $tonea,  sfmUd  slay  kirn  in  puny  battle  ; 
when  the  other  crosses  my  imagination,  I  re- 
member the  prodigy  in  Macbeth  : 

A  fakon  toverinr  In  hit  pride  of  place. 
Was  bj  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  killHl. 

Let  me  however  do  them  justice.  One  is  a 
-wit,  and  one  a  scholar.*  They  have  both  shown 
acutencss  sufficient  in  the  discovery  of  faults, 
and  have  both  advanced  some  probable  interpre- 
tations of  obscure  passages;  but  when  they 
aspire  to  conjecture  am!  emendation,  it  a|:>pears 
how  falsely  wc  all  estimate  our  own  abilities, 
mad  the  little  which  they  have  been  able  to  per- 
Ibrm  might  have  taught  them  more  candour  to 
the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton*s  edition,  "Critical 
Obsenratinns  on  Shak^peare**  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Upton,t  a  man  skilled  in  lan- 
guages, and  acquainted  with  books,  but  who 
aeems  to  have  had  no  great  vigour  of  genius,  or 


•  h  is  extrmordinary  thai  this  gentleman  •hould  al- 
so Toluminous  a  work  as  the  Rovlaal  of  Shak- 
ui^'e  Text,  when  he  tclla  us  in  hie  preface,  "  he  waa 
■o  fortunate  an  to  be  fumlnhed  with  either  of  the 
Mk>  editinne,  miirh  Iraii  any  of  the  ancient  quartos : 
aid  even  Sir  Thonmn  Hanraer^a  pt-rfnrmance  waa 
known  to  him  only  by  Dr.  Warburton**  representation." 

Farmer. 
¥  RepuhifiPhcd  bv  hhn  in  174fl»  aftir  I>r.  Warburton** 
sdaion,  with  altersiiuns,  Sir  Sftevena. 
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nicety  of  taste.  Many  of  his  explanations  are 
curious  and  u.scful,  but  he  likewise,  though  he 
professed  to  oppose  the  licentious  confidence  of 
editors,  and  aanere  to  the  old  copies,  is  unable 
to  restrain  the  rage  of  cmrndaiion,  though  his 
ardour  is  ill  seconded  by  his  skill.  £very  cold» 
empiric,  when  his  heart  is  expanded  by  a  suc- 
cessful experiment,  swells  into  a  theorist,  and 
the  laborious  collator  at  some  unlucky  moment 
frolics  in  conjecture. 

"  Critical^  historical,  and  explanatory  Notes" 
have  been  likewise  published  upon  Shaks])earr 
bv  Dr.  Gre^,  whoso  diligent  perusal  of  the  old 
English  writers  has  enabled  him  to  make  some 
usdul  observations.  What  he  undertook  he 
has  well  enough  performed :  but  as  ho  neither 
attempts  judicial  pr  cmenaatory  criticism,  he 
employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  sagacity. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  would  endeavour 
to  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not  been  able 
to  surpass  his  knowledge.  ^ 

I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  of  all  mj  prede- 
cessors, what  1  hope  will  hereanor  be  said  of  me, 
that  not  one  has  left  Shakspeare  without  im 
provement ;  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have  not 
oeen  indebted  for  assistance  and  information. 
Whatever  I  have  taken  from  them,  it  was  m^' 
intention  to  refer  to  its  original  author,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given  to  another,  I 
believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  some 
perhaps  I  have  been  anticipated ;  but  if  I  am 
ever  found  to  encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any 
other  commentator,  I  am  willing  that  the  honour, 
be  it  more  or  less,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
flrst  claimant,  for  his  right,  and  his  alone, 
stands  above  dispute  ;  the  second  can  prove  his 
pretensions  only  to  himself,  nor  can  himseli 
always  distinguish  invention,  with  suflScient  cer- 
tainty, from  recollection. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  mo  with  can- 
dour, whirii  they  have  not  been  careful  of  observ- 
ing to  one  anotner.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
from  what  cause  the  acrimony  of  a  scholiast  can 
naturally  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
by  him  are  of  very  small  importance ;  they  in- 
volve neither  property  nor  liberty;  nor  favour 
the  interest  of  sect  or  P<^rty.  The  various  read- 
ings of  copies,  and  diflcrent  interpretations  of  a 
passa^,  seem  to  be  questions  that  might  cxer 
cise  tlie  wit,  without  engaging  the  passions.  But 
whether  it  be  that  sm^  things  make  mean  men 
prmidf  and  vanity  catches  small  occasions;  or 
that  all  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  those  that 
can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry  ; 
there  is  oflen  found  in  commentators  a  sponta- 
neous strain  of  invective  and  contempt,  moie 
ea^cr  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  the  most 
furious  controvertist  in  politics  against  those 
whom  he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaos  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  con- 
duce to  tne  vehemence  of  the  agency  ;  when  the 
truth  to  be  investigated  is  so  near  to  incxistence, 
as  to  escape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be  enlarged 
by  rage  and  exclamation:  that  to  which  all 
would  be  indifierent  in  its  original  state,  may 
attract  notice  when  the  fate  of  a  name  is  ap- 
pended to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed  great 
temptations  to  supply  by  turbulence  what  ho 
wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  nis  little  gold  to  a  spa- 
cious surface,  to  work  that  to  foam  which  .no  art 
or  diligence  can  exalt  to  spirit. 

The  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  wntter 
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frequent,  smoothed  tho  cadence,  or  regulated  tlic 
measure  ;  on  ilicbo  I  have  not  exercibed  the  san^e 
rigiiur ;  if  only  a  word  was  truns{)o:>od,  or  u  par- 
ticle inserted  or  uiniited,  I  have  someiinics  suf- 
fered ihe  line  to  stand ;  for  the  inconstancy  of 
the  copies  is  such,  as  that  sctmc  liherties  may  be 
coiiiiy  permitted.  But  this  practice  I  hare  not 
,  suffered  to  proceed  far,  having  restored  the  pri- 
mitive diction  wherever  it  could  for  any  rcation 
be  preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies 
supplied,  1  liave  inserted  in  the  text ;  soiuetiines 
where  the  improvement  was  light,  without  notice, 
and  sometimes  with  an  account  of  tlic  reasons  of 
Uic  change. 

Conjecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, I  have  not  wantonly  or  licentiously  in- 
dulged. It  has  been  my  settled  principle,  that 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is  probably  true, 
and  tlierefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the  sake 
of  elc|g;ince,  perspicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of 
tlic  sense,  fur  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to 
the  6delity,  nor  any  to  tlie  judpnent  of  the  first 
publishers,  yet  they  who  "had  the  copy  before 
their  eyes  were  more  likely  to  read  it  right,  than 
we  who  read  it  only  by  imagination.  But  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  oHen  made  strange  mis- 
takes by  ignorance  or  negligence,  and  that  thero- 
fbre  something;  mav  be  properly  attempted  by 
criticism,  keeping  tlic  middle  way  between  pre- 
sumption and  timidity. 

Such  criticism  1  have  attempted  to  practise, 
and  where  any  passage  appeared  inextricably 
perplexed,  have  endeavourcu  to  discover  how  it 
msiy  bo  recalled  to  sense,  with  least  violence. 
But  my  first  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old  text 
«n  every  side,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interstice, 
through  which  the  li<rht  can  find  its  way ;  nor 
would  Huetius  himself  condemn  mo,  as  refusing 
the  trouble  of  research,  for  the  ambition  of  alte- 
ration. In  this  modest  industry  I  have  not  been 
unsuccessful.  I  have  rescued  many  lines  from 
tho  violations  of  temerity,  and  secured  many 
scenes  from  the  inroads  of  correction.  I  have 
adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  suvc  a  citizen,  than  to  kill  an 
enemy,  and  have  been  more  careful  to  protect 
than  to  attack. 

I  have  preserved  Uie  common  distribution  of 
the  plays  into  acts,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in 
almost  all  the  plays  void  of  authority.  Some  of 
those  which  are  divided  in  the  later  editions  have 
oo  division  in  the  first  folio,  and  some  tliat  arc 
divided  in  the  folio  have  no  division  in  tho  pre- 
ceding copies.  The  settled  mvKlc  of  the  theatre 
requires  lour  intervals  in  the  play ;  but  few,  if 
any,  of  our  aulhor^s  compositions  can  be  pro- 
perty distributed  in  that  manner.  An  act  is  so 
naiicli  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  intcrven- 
iion  of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  pause  makes 
m  new  act  In  every  real,  and  therefore  in  every 
imitative,  action,  the  intervals  ma^  be  more  or 
iewcr,  the  restriction  of  five  acts  bcmg  accidental 
ami  arbitrary.  This  Shakspeare  knew,  and  this 
be  practiced ;  his  plays  were  written,  and  at  first 
printed  in  one  uiibroken  continuity,  and  ought 
now  to  be  exhibited  with  short  pauses  interposed 
aa  oilcn  as  tiic  scene  is  changed,  or  any  consi- 
derable time  is  required  lo  pass.  This  method 
irould  at  once  quell  a  tiiousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  anthor^s  works  to  their  inte- 
fnity,  X  have  coiuidcrcd   die  punctuation    as 


wholly  in  my  power;  for  what  could  he  ihoir 
care  of  colons  and  coninrjiii,  who  corrupird  words 
and  sentences  ?  Whatever  could  be  dr-nc  by  ad- 
justing ;>oints,  is  therefore  silently  perHirmcd,  in 
some  plays  with  much  diligence,  in  others  with 
less  ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  discursive  mind 
upon  evanescent  truth. 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few 
particles,  or  other  words  of  slight  eflect.  I  have 
sometimes  inserted  or  omitted  tJiem  without  no- 
tice. I  have  done  that  sometimes,  which  the 
other  editors  have  done  always,  and  which  in- 
deed the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently  justify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  blaming 
us  for  passing  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere 
trifles  so  much  labour  is  expended,  with  such 
importance  of  debate,  and  such  solemnity  of  dic- 
tion. To  these  I  answer  with  confidence,  that 
they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  Ihey  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  yet  cannot  much  reproach  them  with 
their  ignorance,  nor  promise  that  they  would 
becr>mc  in  {leneral,  by  learning  criticism,  more 
useful,  happier,  or  wiser. 

As  I  practised  ctmjexturc  more,  I  learned  to 
trust  it  less ;  and  after  I  had  printed  a  few  playn, 
resolved  to  insert  none  of  my  own  readings* in 
the  text.  Upon  this  CH-iutionl  now  conc:ratuIate 
myself,  for  every  day  increases  my  doubt  of  my 
emendations. 

Since  1  have  confined  my  imagination  to  tho 
margin,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  very  rrpre 
hensiblc,  if  I  have  suffered  it  to  play  some  freaks 
in  its  own  dominion.  There  is  no  aangcr  in  con- 
jecture, if  it  be  proposed  as  conjecture ;  and 
while  the  text  remains  uninjured,  those  changes 
may  be  safely  oflered,  which  are  not  considertd 
even  by  him  that  offers  them  as  necc-^sary  or 
safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value  they  have  not 
been  ostentatiously  displayed  or  importunately 
obtruded.  I  could  have  written  longer  notef,  for 
the  art  of  writint^  notes  is  not  of  difficult  att.iin-  j 
incnt.  The  work  is  performed,  first  by  railing 
at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and  asi- 
nine tastelessness  of  tlie  former  editors,  and 
showing,  from  all  that  goes  before  and  all  that 
follows,  the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  old 
reading ;  then  by  proposing  something,  which  to 
superficial  readers  would  seem  specious,  but 
which  the  editor  rejects  with  indignation ;  then 
by  producing  the  true  reading,  with  a  lon^  para- 
pnrase,  and  (concluding  with  loud  acclamations  on 
the  discovery,  and  a  sober  wish  for  the  advance- 
ment and  prospciity  of  genuine  criiicism. 

All  this  may  be  clone,  and  perhans  done  some- 
times without  impropriety.  But  I  have  always 
suspected  that  the  rending  is  right,  which  requires 
many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ;  and  the  emen- 
dation wrong,  thatcannot  without  so  much  labour 
appear  to  be  right.  The  justness  of  a  happy 
restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  the  moral  precept 
may  be  well  applied  to  criticism,  quoddtthitas  ne 
ftceris* 

To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  sailor.  I  had  before  my 
eye  so  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  miscar- 
nage,  that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.  I  en- 
countered in  every  page  wit  stnijggling  with  ita 
own  sophistry,  and  learning  confused  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  censure 
those  whom  I  admired,  and  could  noit  but  refleety 
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vanlii  oonrnientary;  that  his  Ianjg:iia|ne  should 
beconv.'  obsolete,  or  his  smtimonts  obsrurc.  But 
it  is  nun  to  carry  wishes  beyond  the  condiiir.n  rf 
bumaii  thing:!;  that  which' must  happen  to  all, 
Jhni  happened  to  Sliakspeare,  by  a(;cident  and 
iimc ;  and  more  th:in  has  been  MiflTcred  by  any 
othor  writer  since  ihe  use  of  types,  has  been  sut- 
fered  by  him,  throu|^h  his  own  negligence  of 
faine,  or  perfiaps  by  tliat  suiicriohty  of  mind, 
which  dc>pisca  its  own  pciformances,  when  ii 
eompared  ihem  with  its  powers,  and  judged  thohc 


works  unworthy  to  be  presenred,  which  the  cri- 
tics of  follo\iing  ages  were  to  contend  for  the 
fame  of  restoring  and  explaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am 
now  to  stand  the  judgment  of  the  public;  and 
wish  that  I  could  confidently  produce  my  com- 
mentary as  equal  to  the  encouragement  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  ret'eiving.  Every  work  of 
this  kind  is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and  I  should  feci 
little  solicitude  about  the  sentence,  were  it  to  be 
pronounced  only  by  the  skilful  and  the  learned. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 


PLATS    OF   SHAKSPEARE. 


TEMPEST. 

It  is  observed  of  "  The  Tempest,"  thst  iu 
plan  is  regular;  this  the  author  of  **The  lle^'i' 
till''*  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental 
^Act  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  regarded  by 
trar  author.  But  whatever  might  be  Shctk- 
■peare*s  intention  infonnin^  or  adopting  the  pbl, 
he  has  mndeit  instrumental  to  the  production  at' 
many  characters  diversified  with  ooundleHS  in- 
teniion,  and  preserved  with  profound  skill  in 
nature,  extensive  knowle<Igc  of  opinions,  and 
accurate  observation  (»f  life.  In  a  single  drama 
Ue  here  exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and  s:tiliirifr, 
iail  speaking  in  their  real  characters.  Then;  is 
the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  ("jirtKh 
goblin  ;  the  operations  of  magic,  the  tumuhs  of 
a  storm,  the  adventures  of  a'desert  island,  the 
native  effusion  of  untauirht  affection,  the  punibh- 
m'ent  of  guilt,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the  pair 
for  whom  our  pas5ions  and  reason  arc  cqu^illy 
interested. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

In  thid  play  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  knnw- 
and  i^nrancc,  of  care  and  negligcnro. 
>  vorsificntion  is  often  excellent,  the  alEiibinnii 
are  learned  and  just ;  but  tho  author  conv«yK  hii^ 
ncroos  by  sea  from  one  inland  town  to  ancrrlicr  in 
the  same  country;  he  places  the  emptror  at 
Milan,  and  sends  his  young  men  to  atteml  him^ 
faot  never  mentions  him  more ;  he  make#  Ph> 
Uieus,  after  an  interview  with  Silvia,  say  he  has 
Oply  seen  her  picture  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the 
fSd  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking  places,  left  his 
aeenccy  inextricable.  The  reason  of  all  this  cson- 
fusion  seems  to  be,  that  he  tor.>k  his  story  trvtn  u 
novel,  which  he  sometimes  f(>lIowed,  and  &{>me^ 
I^Dies  forsook,  sometimes  remembered,  and  som^.^ 
Unges  forgot. 

jfhat  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shak- 
apcare,  I  have  little  doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from 
him,  to  whom  sliall  it  l>e  given  7  This  ([uc«iion 
may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except 


«  Mr.  firm  It,  who  wmte  a  ReTtsal  of  8lmkf|KtrEr^i 
BSt«  paUishet  i  in  ^to.  circa  J 700. 


"  Titus  Andronicus :"  and  it  will  be  found  more 
credible,  that  Shakspeare  might  sometimes  sink 
below  his  highest  flights,  than  that  any  other 
should  rise  up  to  his  lowest. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Of  this  ]>lay  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by 
Mr.  Rowe,  that  it  was  written  at  the  command 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  delighted  with 
the  character  of  FalstafT,  that  she  wished  it  to  be 
diffused  through  more  plays  ;  but  suspecting  that 
it  might  pall  by  contmued  unifomuty,  directed 
the  poet  to  diversify  his  manner  by  showing  him 
in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing 
to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shakspeare  knew  what 
the  queen,  if  the  story  be  true,  seems  not  to  have 
known,  that  b^  any  real  passion  of  tenderness, 
the  selfish  craft,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazv 
luxury  of  Falstaflf  must  have  suffered  so  much 
abalCTucntj  that  little  of  his  former  cast  would 
have  remained.  Falstaff  could  not  love,  but  by 
ceasing  to  be  Falstaflf.  He  coaM  only  counter- 
feit love,  and  his  profession  could  be  prompted, 
not  by  tlie  hope  of  pleasure,  but  of  money.  Thus 
the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
work  eniomed  him ;  yet  having  perhaps  in  the 
former  plays  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not 
to  have  been  able  to  give  Falstaflf  all  his  former 
power  of  entertainment 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  personages,  who  exhibit  mora 
characters  appro|)riated  and  discriminated,  than 
perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  pro- 
duced upon  the  English  stsfie  the  eflfeet  of  lan- 
guor disto.-ted  and  depraved  by  provincial  or 
foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  certainly  decide. 
This  mode  of  fonnmg  ridicutous  characters  can 
confer  praise  only  on  him,  who  originally  disco- 
vered it,  for  it  requires  not  much  of  either  wit  or 
judgment ;  its  success  must  be  derived  almost 
wholly  from  the  player,  but  its  {xmer  in  a  skil- 
ful moutl^  even  he  that  despises  it,  is  unable  to 
re-ist.  . 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient|llia 
action  begins  and  ends  often  before  the  eoaoia 
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great  proprioty,  but  his  character  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  of  natural  f  iruicy,  and  is  therefore 
not  the  prop  ;r  jjrcy  of  a  satirisu  The  soliloony 
of  Malvolio  is  tmly  comic ;  he  is  betrayed  to  ndi- 
cule  merely  by  his  pride.  The  marriage  of  Oli- 
Tia,  and  the  succeeding  perplexity,  thoaj;^  well 
enouifh  contrived  to  divert  on  the  stage,  wants 
credibility,  and  fiils  to  produce  the  proper  in- 
struction required  in  the  drama,  as  it  exhioita  no 
jut  picture  of  life. 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

The  story  of  tliis  play  is  taken  from  "  The 
pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,*'  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Greene^ 

This  play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes, 
is,  with  all  its  absurdities,  veryentertaming.  The 
character  of  Autolycus  is  very  naturally  con- 
ceived, and  strongly  represented. 

MACBETH. 

This  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
priety ot  its  fictions,  and  solemnity,  grandeur, 
and  variety  of  its  action,  but  it  has  tv>  nice  dis- 
criminations of  character;  the  events  are  too 
great  to  admit  the  influence  of  particular  dispo- 
sitions, and  the  course  of  the  action  necessarily 
detormines  the  conduct  of  the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  described  : 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  in 
defence  of  some  parts  which  now  seem  improba- 
ble, that  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  necessary 
to  warn  credulity  against  vain  and  illusive  pre- 
dictions. 

The  passions  are  directed  to  their  true  end. 
L«ady  Macbeth  is  merf^ly  detested  ;  and  though 
the  courage  of  Macbeth  preserves  some  esteem, 
yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his  falL 

KINO  JOHN. 

The  tragedy  of  "  King  John,"  though  not 
written  with  the  utmost  power  of  Shakspeare, 
U  varied  with  a  very  pleasing  interchange  of  in- 
cidents and  characters.  The  lady*s  grief  is  very 
•fleeting  ;  and  the  character  of  the  bastard  con- 
tains that  mixture  of  greatness  and  levity  which 
this  author  delighted  to  exhibit. 

KINO  RICHARD  H. 

This  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Hollinshcd,  in  which  many  passages  may  be 
Ibund  which  Shakspeare  has,  with  very  little 
alteration,  transplanted  into  his  scenes  ;  particu- 
lariy  a  speech  of^the  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  defence 
oi  King  Richard^s  unalienable  right,  and  immu- 
nity from  human  jurisdicticm. 

Jonson,  who,  in  his  "  Catiline  and  Sejanus,*' 
has  inserted  many  speeches  from  the  Roman 
liistorians,  was  perhaps  induced  to  that  practice 
by  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  who  had  condc- 
■cended  sometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers. 
Bat  Shakspeare  had  more  of  his  own  than  Jonson, 
and  if  he  sometimes  was  willing  to  spare  his  la- 
bour, showed  by  what  he  performed  at  other 
times,  that  his  extracts  were  made  by  choice  or 
idleness  rather  than  necessity. 

This  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shakspeare 
bas  apparently  revised  ;  but  as  success  in  works 
of  invention  is  not  always  proportionate  to  la- 
bour, it  is  not  finished  at  last  with  the  happy 
fivee  of  some  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  be 
maid  much  to  aflfect  the  passions,  or  enlarge  the 


KINO  HENRY  IV.  PART  R. 


I  fancy  every  roatirr,  when  h'?  ends  this  i-luy. 
cries  out  with  Dcwlcmona,  **  O  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  !"  As  this  pliy  was  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  by  the  author, 
I  coiid  be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  dealh 
of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  that  Jeruialem  thall  Harry  die. 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act 
of  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  might  then  be  the  first 
of  "Henry  the  Fifth  :"  but  the  truth  is,  that  they 
do  unite  very  commodi:)Usly  to  cither  play. 
When  these  plays  were  rcpreseutcd,  I  believe 
they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  hooks  ; 
but  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  designed  that  the 
whole  series  of  action,  from  the  beginning  of 
"  Richard  the  Second,"  to  the  end  of  "  Henry 
the  Fifth,"  should  be  considered  by  the  reader  as 
one  work,  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into  partt 
by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakspeare^s  plays  are  more  read 
than  the  "  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth."  Perhaps  no  author  has  ever  in  two 
plays  afforded  so  much  delight.  The  great  events 
arc  interesting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depend 
upon  them  ;  the  slighter  occurrences  are  diverts 
in«r,  and,  except  one  or  two,  sufficiently  pro- 
bable ;  the  incidents  are  multiplied  with  won- 
derful fertility  of  invention,  and  the  characters 
diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  discern incnt, 
and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic 
and  traffic  part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities 
and  violent  passions,  whose  sentiments  are  right, 
though  his  actions  are  wronc  ;  whose  virtues  are 
obscured  by  ncifligence,  and  whose  understand- 
ing is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his  idle  hours  he 
is  rather  loose  than  wicked  ;  and  when  tlic  occa- 
sion forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  ho  is  great 
without  effort,  and  brave  without  tumulL  The 
trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  again 
reposes  in  the  trifler.  This  character  is  great, 
original,  and  just 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and  quar> 
relsome,and  has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  gene^ 
rosity  and  courage. 

But  Falstaf]^  unimitated,  unimitable  Falstaffi 
how  shall  I  describe  thee,?  Thou  compound  of 
sense  and  vice:  of  sense  which  may  be  admired, 
but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  be  despised, 
but  hardly  detested.  Falstafi*is  a  character  load- 
ed with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which  natu- 
rally produce  contempt  He  is  a  thief  and  a 
glutton,  a  coward  ana  a  boaster,  always  ready 
to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor ;  to 
terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult  the  defenceless. 
At  once  obsequious  and  malisnant,  he  sstirizes 
in  their  absence  those  whom  ne  lives  by  flatter- 
ing. He  is  familiar  with  the  prince  only  as  an 
agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familianty  he  is  so  proud, 
as  not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with 
common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of  im- 
portance to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the 
man  thus  corrupt,  thus  despicable,  makes  him- 
self necessary  to  the  prince  that  despises  him. 
by  the  most  pleasing;  of  all  qualities,  perpetual 
gayety,  by  an  unfailing  power  of  exciting  laugh- 
ter, which  is  the  more  freely  indulged,  as  his  wit 
is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitions  Kind,  but  con- 
sisU  in  easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which 
make  sport,  hot  raise  no  enry.    It  must  be  ob- 
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mtised  most,  when  i>rai#e  in  nol  mnst  deserved. 
That  this  play  has  scenes  noble  in  thetnficlTcs, 
and  very  well  contrived  to  tithke  in  ihc  ejihihi- 
tion,  cannot  be  denied.  But  soma  pans  are  tri- 
fling, others  shocking,  and  some  improbabte. 

I  haTO  nothing  to  add  to  the  obserratj^yns  of 
the  learned  critics,  but  that  some  traces  of  this 
anti<]uated  exhibition  are  still  retaitved  in  the 
rustic  puppet-plays,  in  which  I  hare  seen  the 
DeTil  Terv  lustily  belaboured  by  Punch,  whom 
I  hold  to  be  the  legitimate  successor  of  ih«  old 
Vice. 

UEfO  HENBT  YID. 

The  plav  of  "Henry  the  Eighth"  u  one  of 
those  wnicn  still  keep  possession  of  the  i^^e  by 
the  splendour  of  its  pageantry.  The  coronation, 
about  forty  years  ago,  drew  the  people  together 
in  multitudes  for  a  great  pait  of  tbo  winter 
Yet  pomp  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  play. 
The  meek  sorrows  and  virtuous  dUtresB  of 
Katharine  have  ftimished  some  scents,  which 
may  be  iuBtly  numbered  among  the  palest 
eflbrts  or  trsgedy.  But  the  genius  of  Shak- 
neare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Kathannc. 
fivery  other  part  may  oe  easily  conceived,  and 
eaaflr  written. 

The  historical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of 
whidi  the  two  paru  of  »*  Henry  the  Fourth," 
and  "Henry  the  Fifth,**  are  among  the  happiest 
of  our  author's  compositions ;  and  "Kins  John/' 
** Richard  the  Third,**  and  "Henry  the  Eighth," 
daaerredljT  stand  in  the  second  clasii.  Tho^c 
whose  curiosity  would  refer  the  historical  j^ccne? 
to  their  original,  may  consult  Hoilinaherl^  and 
sometimes  Hall:  from  Hollinshcd,  Shakspcare 
has  ofVm  inserted  whole  speeches  with  no  more 
alteration  than  was  necessary  to  the  numbers  of 
his  verse.  To  transcribe  them  into  the  raar^Fi 
was  unnecessary,  because  the  original  id  easily 
eiamined,  and  they  are  seldom  less  perspicuous 
in  the  poet  than  in  the  historian. 

To  pkiy  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  of 
events  by  action  and  dialogue,  was  a  txuritnan 
entertainment  omone  our  rude  ancestors,  upon 
ereat  festivities.  The  parish  clerks  once  pet- 
S)rmed  at  Clerkenwell  a  play  which  lasted 
three  days,  containing  "The  History  of  the 
Worid.** 

C0M0LANU8. 

The  tragedy  of  "Coriolanus**  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  of  our  author's  performances. 
The  old  man*s  merriment  in  Menenius  ;  tlie 
lofty  lady's  di^ty  in  Volumnia;  the  bridni 
modesty  in  Virgilia ;  the  patrician  and  nuUtiiry 
haughtness  in  Coriolanus ;  the  plebeian  mdig- 
mty,  and  tribunitian  insolence,  in  Brutus  and 
Bieinius,  make  a  very  pleasing  and  inifuremtififf 
TAriety :  and  the  various  revolutions  of  the  beitj'A 
ftttnne  fill  the  mind  with  anxious  cufiosuy. 
There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  burfle  in  the  fin  t 
mttf  and  too  little  in  the  last. 

JULIUS  CiCSAR. 
or  this  tragcdv  many  particular  passages 
deserve  regard,  and  the  contention  and  recon- 
cilement of  Bnilus  and  Cassius  is  umversiilljr 
edebiated ;  but  I  h«ve  never  been  strongiy  set- 
feted  in  perusing  it,  and  think  it  somewhat  aid 
mmI  enaneriing,  compared  with  some  other  of 
6S 


Shakspeare's  plays ; 

to  Roman  manners,  seems  to  have 


his  adherence  to  the  real 
story,  and 
impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his  genius. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Thu  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and 
the  passions  always  interested.  The  continual 
hurry  of  the  action,  the  variety  of  incidents,  and 
the  quick  succession  of  one  personage  to  an- 
other, call  the  mind  forward  without  intermis> 
sion  iVom  the  first  act  to  the  last.  But  the  power 
of  delighting  is  derived  principally  from  the 
fircquent  changes  of  the  scene;  for  except  the 
feminine  arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low,  which 
distingnish  Cleopatra,  no  character  is  very  strong 
ly  discriminated.  Upton,  who  did  not  easily 
miss  what  he  desired  to  find,  has  discovered  that 
the  language  of  Antony  is,  with  great  skill  and 
learning,  made  pompous  and  superb,  according 
to  his  real  practice.  But  I  think  his  diction  not 
distinguishable  from  that  of  others :  the  most 
tumid  speech  in  the  play  is  that  which  Cesar 
makes  to  Octavio. 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  de- 
scribed according  to  history,  are  produced  with- 
out any  art  of  connexion  or  care  of  disposition. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

The  play  of  "Timon**  is  a  domestic  tragedy, 
and  therefore  strongly  fastens  on  the  attention 
of  tlie  reader.  In  the  plan  there  is  not  much 
art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  cha- 
racters various  and  exact  The  catastrophe 
affords  a  very  powerful  warning  against  that 
ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bounty, 
but  confers  no  benefits,  and  buys  flattery,  but 
not  friendship. 

In  this  tragedy  are  many  passages  perplexed, 
obscure,  and  probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rectify,  or  explain,  with  due  dili- 
^nce ;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot  pro- 
mise myself  that  my  endeavours  shall  be  much 
applauded. 

TITUS  ANDB0NICU8. 
All  the  editors  and   critics  agree  witli  Mr. 
Theobald  in  supposing  this  play  spurious.    I  see 
no  reason  for  differing  from  them  ;  for  the  colour 


spectacles,  anu  me  e^»^^  ."-7 — ->  ......^ 

arc  riere  exliibited,  ,can  scarcely  be  ooncmed 
tolorabla  to  -nv  audience;  yet  we  are  told  by 
Jonson.  that  they  were  not  only  borne,  hot 
prai^.  That  rihakspeare  wrote  any  part, 
though  Theobald  declares  it  incontestible,  I  see 
no  reason  for  believinff. 

The  testimony  produced  at  tlie  beginning  of 
ihis  play,  by  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  argument  agafaist 
its  authenticity,  arising  from  the  total  difference 
of  conduct,  language,  and  sentiments,  by  which 
it  stands  apart  from  aH  the  rest  Meres  had 
probably  no  other  evklence  than  that  of  a  title- 
page,  which  though  in  our  time  it  be  sufficient, 
was  then  of  no  great  authority  ^  for  all  the  pl*yj 
which  were  rejected  by  the  nrst  collectors  of 
Shakspeare's  works,  and  admitted  in  Uiter  edi- 
tions, and  again  rejected  by  the  critical  editors. 
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of  justice  makes  a  play  worse ;  or  that,  if  oUier 
eicdlencieg  are  equal,  the  audience  will  not  al- 
ways rise  better  pleased  from  tlic  final  triumph 
of  persecuted  virtue. 

In  the  present  case  the  public  has  decided. 
Cordelia,  from  the  time  of  Tate,  has  always  re- 
tired with  victory  and  felicity.  And,  if  my  sen- 
sations could  aod  any  thin^  to  the  general  suf> 
fra^,  I  might  relate,  I  was  many  years  ago  so 
shocked  by  Cordelia^s  death,  that  I  know  not 
whether  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  last 
scenes  of  the  play  till  I  undertook  to  re^'ise  them 
as  an  editor. 

There  is  another  controversy  among  the  critics 
concerning  this  play.  It  is  disputed  whether 
the  predominant  image  in  Lear's  disordered 
mind  be  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  or  the  cruelty 
of  his  daughters.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  very  judicious 
critic,  has  evinced  by  induction  of  particular 
passages,  that  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters  is  the 
primary  source  of  his  distress,  and  that  the  loss 
of  royalty  affects  him  only  as  a  secondary  and 
sahofdinate  evil.  He  observes,  with  great  just- 
ness, that  Lear  would  move  our  compassion  but 
little,  did  we  not  rather  consider  the  mjured  fa- 
ther than  the  degraded  king. 

The  story  of  this  play,  except  the  episode  of 
Eldmund,  which  is  derived,  I  thmk,  from  Sidney, 
is  taken  originally  from  GeofTry  of  Monmouth, 
wliom  HolUnshed  generally  copied :  but  per- 
haps immediately  from  an  old  lustorical  ballad. 
My  reason  for  believing  that  the  play  was  pos- 
tenor  to  the  ballad,  rather  than  the  ballad  to  the 
play,  is  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shak- 
speare*s  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  too  striking 
to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the 
chronicle ;  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but 
none  of  its  amplifications :  it  first  hinte<l  Lear's 
madness,  but  did  not  array  it  in  circumsUnccs. 
The  writer  of  the  ballad  added  somethiii*  to  the 
history,  which  is  a  proof  that  ho  would  J»«ve 
added  more,  if  more  had  occurred  to  h»«  mind, 
and  more  must  have  occurcd  if  he  hod  seen 
Shakspeare. 

BOMEO  AND  JULIET. 

This  play  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our 
autbofs  performances.  The  scenes  are  busy 
and  various,  the  incidents  numerous  and  impor- 
taBt,the  catastrophe  iiresistibly  affecting,  and 
Qie  process  of  the  arcion  carried  on  with  such 
probability,  at  les^t  with  such  congruity  to  popu- 
lar opinions,  ss  tmgody  requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakspeare 
to  exhibit  the  conversation  of  ^ntlcmen,  to  re- 
pn^sent  the  airy  sprightfineas  of  juvenile  elegance. 
Xf  r.  r>ryden  mentions  a  tradition,  which  might 
«s.i«ily  reach  his  time,  of  a  declaration  made  by 
'Shakspeare,  that  "he  was  obliged  to  kill  Mer- 
catio  in  the  third  act,  lest  he  should  have  been 
killed  by  him.**  Yet  he  thinks  him  ^<no  such 
formidable  person  bnt  that  he  might  have  lived 
throoffh  the  play,  and  died  in  his  bed,"  without 
donger  to  the  poet  Dryden  well  knew,  had  he 
been  in  quest  of  troth,  that  in  a  pointed  sentence, 
more  regard  is  commonly  had  to  the  words  than 
fhi»  thought,  and  that  it  is  very  seldom  to  be  ri- 
gporously  understood.  Merciitio*s  wit^  g«ycty, 
and  courage,  will  always  procure  him  fnemls  that 
wish  him  a  longer  life ;  but  bis  death  is  not  pre- 
cipitated, he  lias  lived  out  the  time  allotted  him 
In  the  construction  of  the  play ;  oor  do  1  doubt 


the  ability  r.f  Shakspeare  to  have  (0!:tiiiuwl  his 
existence,  though  sonic  of  his  sallies  arr  ^irrrhapH 
out  of  the  reaoh  of  Dryden  ;  whose  genius  wus 
not  very  fertile  of  merriment,  nor  ductih;  to  hu- 
mour, but  acute,  argumentoUvc,  comprehensive, 
and  sublime. 

The  nurse  is  one  of  the  characters  in  which 
the  author  delighted;  he  has  with  great  siibtilily 
of  distinction,  dmwn  her  at  once  loquacious 
and  secret,  obsequious  and  insolent,  trusiy  and 
dishonest. 

His  comic  scenes  arc  happily  wrought,  but  his 
pathetic  strains  are  always  polluted  with  some 
unexpected  depravations.  Ilis  persons,  how- 
ever distressed,  hare  a  ccHCtit  left  them  in  their 
misery,  a  miserable  conceit. 

HAMLET. 

If  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  were  to  be  cha 
racterised,  each  by  the  particular  excellence 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  we  nrast 
allow  to  the  tragedy  of  "Hamlet**  the  praise  of 
variety.  The  incidents  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  argument  of  the  play  would  make  a  lon^ 
tale.  The  scenes  are  interchangeably  diversi- 
fied with  merriment  and  solrmnity  ;  with  mer- 
riment, that  includes  judicious  and  instnictivo 
obpervations ;  and  solemnity,  not  strained  by 
poetical  ^^oIence  above  the  natural  scnliincnts 
of  man.  New  characters  nppinir  from  time  to 
time  in  continual  sucrrnaion,  exhibiting  various 
forms  of  life  and  particular  mo<lrp  of  conversa- 
tion. The  protruded  madness  of  Hamlet  causea 
much  mirth,  the  mournful  distraction  of  Ophelia 
fills  the  heart  with  trndemefs,  and  every  person- 
aire  produces  the  cffi'ct  intended,  from  the  ap- 
paration  that  in  the  fir^t  act  chills  the  blood  with 
horror,  fo  the  fop  in  the  last  that  cxpotics  affcc- 
tafion  to  just  contempt. 

The  c<mduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secure 
against  objections.  The  action  is  indeed  for  the 
most  part  in  continual  progression,  but  there  are 
some  scenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard 
it  Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  there 
appears  no  adequate  cause,  for  he  does  notliing 
which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the  re- 
putation of  sanity.  He  plays  the  madman 
most,  when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much 
rudeness,  which  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton 
cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an 
instniment  than  an  agent  After  he  has,  by  tJie 
stratagem  of  the  play,  convicted  the  king,  lui 
makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him ;  arid  his  death 
is  at  last  eflecteo  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet 
had  no  part  in  pro<hicing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ; 
the  exchange  of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedit  nt 
of  necessity,  than  a  stroke  of  art  A  scheme 
might  easily  have  been  formed  to  kill  Hamlet 
with  the  dagj^r,  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little 
re^rard  to  poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charged 
with  equal  neglect  of  poetical  probability.  The 
apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  deadf  to  little 
purpose ;  the  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not 
obtained,  but  by  the  death  of  him  that  was  re- 
quired to  take  it;  and  the  gratification,  which 
would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an  usurper 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated,  by  th#»  untimely  death 
of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harro- 
leas,  and  the  pious. 
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known,  and  ailded  to  the  literary  treasures  of 
their  native  country. 

That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  man 
to  emulate  the  collectors  of  this  library,  to  pre- 
fer books  and  manupcriptn  to  e<]ui})agc  and  lax- 
ury,  and  to  forsake  noinc  and  diversion  for  the 
conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  patisfaction 
of  extensive  knowle<lf!<>,  we  are  very  far  from 
presumiiiff  to  hope;  hut  shall  make  no  scruple 
to  asiiert,  that,  if  any  man  should  happen  to  be 
seized  with  such  lau'clahle  ambition,  he  may  find 
in  this  caialopno  hints  and  information!",  which 
arc  not  easily  to  be  met  with ;  he  will  discover, 
tluit  the  hoast'Hl  Bodleian  library  is  very  far 
from  a  perfect  model,  and  that  even  the  learned 
P'ahrioius  cannot  completely  instruct  him  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  classic  writers. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  bo  nu- 
merous ;  and,  therefore,  catalogues  cannot  very 
Eroperly  be  recommended  to  the  public,  if  they 
ad  not  a  more  general  and  frer|ucnt  use,  a  use 
which  every  student  has  experienced,  or  ni*- 
glected  to  his  U>S9.  By  the  means  of  catalogues 
only  can  it  be  known,  what  has  been  written  on 
every  part  of  learnini;,  and  the  haiard  avoided 
of  encountering  difficulties  which  have  already 
been  cleared,  discussing  Questions  which  have 
already  been  decided,  ana  digging  in  mines  of 
literature  wliich  former  ages  have  exhausted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students, 
every  man  of  letters  can  declare;  and,  perhaps, 
there  are  very  few  who  have  not  sometimes 
valued  as  new  d^covcries,  made  by  thcmaelvea, 
those  observations  which  have  long  since  been 
pablishod,  and  of  which  the  world  Uierefore  will 
refuse  them  the  praise ;  nor  can  the  refusal  be 
censured  as  any  enormous  violation  of  iustice ; 
for,  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  their  ig- 
norance, what  they  might  claim  by  their  saga- 
dtv? 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of 
obscure  names,  would  not  much  confirm  it ;  and 
to  villify  for  this  purpose  the  memory  of  men 
truly  great,  would  bo  to  deny  them  the  reve- 
rence which  they  may  justly  claim  from  those 
whom  their  writings  have  instructe<I.  May  the 
■hade,  at  least,  of  one  great  English  critic  rest 
without  disturbance ;  and  may  no  man  presume 
to  insult  his  memory,  who  wants  his  learning, 
bii  reason,  or  his  wit. 

From  the  vexatious  disappointment  of  meet^ 
ing  reproach,  where  praise  is  expected,  every 
man  will  certainly  desire  to  be  secured;  ana 
therefore  that  Imiok  will  have  some  claim  to  his 
rej^rard,  from  which  he  may  receive  informations 
oTthft  labours  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  a  cata- 
logue of  thb  Uarletan  library  will  copiously  af- 
ford him. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  catalocues  of  less  importance 
to  those  whom  curionty  has  engaged  in  the 
•tudy  of  literary  history,  and  who  think  the  in- 
tellectual revolutioM  of  the  world  more  worthy 
of  their  attention  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants, 
the  desolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies, 
mnd  the  fall  of  empires.  Those  who  are  pleased 
with  observing  the  first  birth  of  new  opinions, 
their  struggles  against  opposition,  their  silent 
pfoi^ress  under  persecution,  their  general  re- 
ception, and  their  gradual  decline,  or  sudden 
extinction ;  those  tl^t  amuse  themselves  with 
lemarking  the  different  periods  of  human  know- 
ledge, end  obaervc  bow  darkness  and  light  suc- 


ceed each  other;  by  what  accident  the  meet 
gloomy  nights  of  ignorance  have  given  way  to 
the  dawn  of  science,  and  how  learning  has  fan- 
guishod  and  decayed,  for  want  of  patronage  and 
regard,  or  be;  n  overborne  by  the  prevalence  of 
fashionable  ignorance,  or  lost'amidtst  the  tumults 
of  invasion  and  the  storms  of  violence.  All 
those  who  det>irc  any  knowledge  of  the  literary 
transactions  of  pa9t  ages,  may  find  in  catalogues, 
like  this  at  least,  such  an  account  as  is  given  by 
annalists  and  chronologcrs  of  civil  history. 

How  the  knowle<!ge  of  the  sacred  writings  has 
been  diffused,  will  be  observed  from  the  cata- 
logue of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible,  from 
the  first  impression  by  Fust,  in  1462,  to  the  pro- 
sent  time ;  in  which  will  be  contained  the  poly- 
glot e<litions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  those 
of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Scptuagint, 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate  :  with  the  versions  which 
arc  now  used  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  m  Lithuania,  Bo- 
hernia,  Finland,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  uur  country,  there  are  few  whose  ex- 
pectations will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  number 
of  English  bibles,  of  which  not  one  is  forgotten, 
whether  valuable  foi  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the 
impression,  or  for  the  notc^  with  which  the  text 
is  accompanied,  or  for  any  controversy  or  per- 
secution that  it  produced,  or  for  the  peculiarity 
of  any  single  passage.  With  the  same  care  have 
the  various  editions  of  the  book  of  common- 
prayer  been  selected,  from  which  all  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily 
remarked. 

Among  a  great  number  of  Roman  missals 
and  breviaiirs,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  cuts  anil  illuminations,  will  be  found  the 
Mosarabic  nii>8al  and  breviary,  that  raised  such 
commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controversial  treaties  written  in  England, 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been 
dili^^entiy  collected,  with  a  multitude  of  remark- 
able tracU,  single  sermons,  and  small  treatises; 
which,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved,  are  per- 
haps  to  be  found  in  no*  other  place. 

The  regard  which  was  always  paid  by  the 
collectors  of  this  library,  to  that  remarkable  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was 
invented,  determined  them  to  accumulate  the 
ancient  impressions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ; 
to  wliich  the  later  editions  are  added,  lest  anti- 
ouity  should  have  seemed  more  worthy  of  esteem 
tiian  accuracy. 

Historj'  has  been  considered  with  the  regard 
due  to  that  study  by  which  the  mannera  are 
most  easily  formed,  and  from  which  the  moat 
cfficaciouB  instruction  is  received ;  nor  will  the 
most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratification  in 
this  library ;  from  whicn  no  writen  have  been 
excluded,  that  relate  either  to  the  religious  or 
civil  affairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  onlv  those  authora  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory have  been  procured  that  treat  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  general,  or  deliver  accounts  of  secta 
or  nations,  but  those  likewise  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  particular  orders  of  men  in  every 
church ;  who  have  related  the  original,  and  the 
rules  of  every  society,  or  recounted  the  lives  of 
its  founder  and  its  members ;  those  who  have 
.  deduced  in  every  country  the  succession  of 
[  bisliops,  and  those  who  nave  employed  their 
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I  Ift  dl^fcwtitig  <Im  ^MiTf  of 
MiatB^  or  nMtrrt,  or  moiiltt,  or  nans. 

Tko  ehrtt  historf  of  all  Mtioni  has  been 
•mused  toeether :  nor  it  it  tmwy  to  detBrmifM 
which  has  be«a  tBought  most  worthj  of  cori- 
ooitjr. 

Of  Fkmncei  not  only  the  general  hiatoriet  iad 
ancient  cluoaidas,  t&e  aeoounta  of  cetebAtad 
reigna.  and  nanatiTaaof  raaarkaUe  OfeslL  but 
eren  tba  meqMiiala  of  m^  fiawKca^  tba  nvea 
of  private  men.  the  antiqattna  of  partiewariatlea, 
ehorolioi,  and  monaateriea,  the  tapofiapky  of 
provmcea^  and  the  aoeounts  of  lawai  euatoma^ 
tndpreacriptiona,  are  here  to  be  fbuncl. 

Tne  ae? era!  atatea  of  Italy  have,  in  diia  trea- 
swjf  their  particolar  hiatoriana,  whoae  aooounta 
are,  perhapa,  genenlly  more  exact,  by  benif  leaa 
eztanaive;  andmoremtereating,  by  being  more 
particular. 

Nor  haa  leaa  regard  been  paid  to  die  diflerent 
nation*  of  the  G^ermanie  empire,  of  which  nei- 
ther the  Bohemians,  nor  Hungarians,  nor  Ana- 
trians,  nor  Bavariana  have  been  neglected :  nor 
have  raeir  antiqiBtiea,  however  generally  disre- 
garded, beofi  less  atndioasly  searched  than  their 
present  state. 

The  northern  natiooa  have  anpplied  this  eol- 
ledicm,  not  onlj  with  lustory,  bat  poetry,  with 
Gbthic  anISijaitieB  and  Runic  maeripoona ;  whidt 
at  least  Iwve  this  clmm  to  veneratioii  above  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  magnifieenea,  that  they  are 
the  worfcf  of  thoae  heroes  by  wliom  the  Roman 
emphe  was  destroyed :  and  which  may  plead,  at 
least  in  this  nation,  tnat  they  oagfat  not  to  be 
negtocted  by  those  that  owe  to  tlie  men  whoae 
memories  tliey  preserve,  their  eonatitntion,  their 
properties,  and  th«r  libeitiea. 

The  curioaity  of  these  eoReetors  eitends 
equally  to  all  parts  of  tlie  world ;  nordidtfiey 
forgot  to  add  to  the  northern  the  southern  writers, 
or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  chronicles  of 
Spain,  and  the  conquest  of  M«xico. 

Even  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  less 
intercourse,  whose  customs  are  less  accurately 
known,  and  whose  history  is  less  distinctly  re- 
countt'd,  there  arc  in  this  library  reposited  such 
accounts  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitherto 
a  hie  t>  obtain  ;  nor  are  the  Mojyul,  the  Tartar, 
the  Turk,  and  the  Saracen,  without  their  his- 
torians. 

That  p'^rsons  so  inquisitive  with  re^rd  to 
the  transactions  of  other  nations,  should  inquire 
yet  more  ardently  after  the  history  of  their  own, 
may  be  naturally  expected  ;  anS  indeed,  this 
part  of  the  library  is  no  common  instance  of 
dilifffnce  and  accuracy.  Here  are  to  be  found, 
with  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  larger  histories 
of  Britain,  the  narratives  of  8infi:1e  reigns,  and 
the  accounts  of  remarkable  revohitions,  the  to- 
poiiraphical  histories  of  counties,  the  pedigrees 
of  families,  th^  antiquities  of  churches  and  cities, 
the  procRcdinps  of  pariiamenfs,  the  records  of 
monastmes,  and  the  lives  of  particular  men, 
whether  eminent  in  the  church  or  in  the  state, 
Cr  r(»markable  in  private  life ;  whether  exem- 
plary for  their  virtues,  or  detestable  for  their 
crimes ;  whether  persecuted  for  religion,  or  exe- 
ciited  for  rebellion. 

That  memorable  period  of  the  Enfflish  history, 
wliich  becins  with  the  reijrn  of  kinjr  Charles  the 
First,  and  ends  with  the  Restoration,  will  almost 
furnish  a  library  alone,  such  is  the  number  of 


r  vnyagaa  and  tnvvli^  wH* 
I  tim  Catin,  EntU.  Mik 


poblialied  by  either  party  ;  and  aodi  it  IIm  eai « 
with  which  they  have  been  praaervod. 

Nor  is  historr  withoot  tba  noceaaaiy 
tives  and  atteaunta,  geogimphy  and  din 
of  geography,  the  bmit  writer*  and  del 
have  bean  procnied,*  and  pomp  and  i  _  _^ 
have  both  been  reflaraed:  fhr  nTuflnnt  nf  rJiroaf 
logy  nmy  here  find  likewise  thoae  anthora  «l» 
searched  the  rseoida  of  tane,  aad  fiaadtep^ 
riodaofhistoiT. 

With  tbehiatoiiitM«idgMgnphenmByla 
ranked  the  writera  of  vnym|iaa  and  timli^jilUh 
may  be  read  here  in  tim  £at'     -     --  - 
Gennan,  Frend^  ItaUaB^ 

The  laws  of  diflbrent  oountiieB^  as  tfMf  «• 
m  themselvea  oqilally  worthv  of  uuiiwily    '^ 
thair  history,  have,  in  tfaia  edi  eatioa,  haca  j 
regarded ;  and  the  mlea  by  i "  ' 
oommimitiea  of  the  woild  an ) 
here  ezaminad  i 

ancient  editions  of  the  p«pnl  diww»fal%  i 
commentaton  on  the  oml  km,  dm  odicta  if 
Spain  and  the  statutes  of  YaHoa 

Bnt  with  partieolar  mdoakykavi 
writen  <m  the  laws  of  oar  wm  i 
collected  from  the  moit  ahd 
time,  ftom  the  bodiea  of  te  i 
natest  traatiae ;  not  oa^  tba  I 
and  feadingii  of  wtt  own  i 
laws  of  oar  West  Indian  < 
hibited  in  our  catalogaei 

But  neitfier  hiatdiy  nor  lairkava  boaa  aaftr 
able  to  engroaa  thia  Hmury,  an  %o  aadaiaalj^ 


[the  wolid  aia  aufdlaad,  nay  hs 

and  coaipand.    Han  an  Aa 

fl  of  the  panel  doental%  and  Aa 


sic, fiMloaophy, or critlcwaL  ThafeahanMl 
thought^  with  jaatica^wwrtiby  of  a  placa|  «hi 
have  examined  tiie  diflhnaC  apatiiiaa  of  aamHl^ 
delineated  their  Ib^na,  or  daacribad  tfieir  pn> 
perties  and  instincts ;  or  who  hsTe  penetraHl 
the  bowels  of  the  earOi,  treated  on  its  difirad 
strata,  and  analyzed  its  metals ;  or  who  bave 
amused  themselves  with  less  laborious  spccub 
tions,  and  planted  trees,  or  cultivated  floweiiL 

Tiiose  that  have  exalted  their  thoughts  aboit 
the  mmutcr  parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  ob- 
served the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bocBes,  tad 
attempted  systems  of  the  universe,  have  aH 
been  denied  the  honour  which  they  deaerved  by 
*8o  great  an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  thnr 
success.  Nor  have  those  mathematiciana  beca 
rejected,  who  have  applied  their  acienoe  to  lft> 
common  purposes  of  life;  or  those  that  biwi 
deviated  into  the  kindred  arts  of  tactics,  sfdi 
tecture,  and  fortification. 

Even  arts  of  far  less  importance  bave  (ami 
their  authors,  nor  have  these  authors  been  dt 
spised  by  the  boundless  curiosity  of  the  prof^ 
etors  of  the  Harieian  library.  The  writers  «a 
horsemanship  and  fencing  are  more  nuuMJuai^ 
and  more  bulky  than  could  be  expected  bythoii 
who  reflect  how  seldom  those  excd  in  otksrt 
whom  Uieir  education  h4S  qualified  to  coaifQit 
books. 

The  admirer  of  G^reek  and  Roman  litoatae 
will  meet,  in  this  collection,  with  editiotts  fiOli 
known  to  the  most  inquisitive  critics,  and  wiMfc 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  whi0 
great  employment  has  been  the  coHatiea  <f 
copies ;  nor  win  he  find  only  the  most  aadai< 
editions  of  Faustus,  Jenson,  Spin,  SwevBkejm 
and  Pannartz,  but  the  most  accurate  Aewi^ 
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tion,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  make  any  new  or 
extraordinary  demands.  But,  1  hope,  it  will  be 
considered,  at  how  much  greater  expense  my 
Catalogue  was  drawn  up :  and  be  remembered, 
that  when  other  booksellers  give  their  catalogues, 
they  give  only  what  will  be  of  no  use  when  iheir 
books  are  sold,  and  what,  if  it  remained  in  their 
hands,  they  must  throw  away :  whereas  I  hope 
that  this  Catalogue  will  retain  iis  use,  and,  con- 
sequently, iu  value,  and  be  sold  with  the  cata- 
logues of  theBarberinian  and  Marckian  libraries. 

However,  to  comply  with  the  utmost  expecta- 
tions of  the  world,  I  have  now  publiaiied  the 
second  part  of  my  Catak>guo,  upon  conditions 
still  more  commodious  for  the  purchaser,  as  I 
intend,  that  all  those  who  are  pleased  to  receive 
them  at  the  same  price  of  five  snillines  a  volume, 
shall  be  allowed  at  any  time,  within  uirce  montl)s 
afler  the  day  of  sale,  cither  to  return  them  in  ex- 
change for  books,  or  to  send  them  back,  and 
receive  their  money. 

Since,  tliereibre,  I  have  absolutely  debarred 
myself  from  receiving  any  advantage  from  the 
sale  of  the  Catalogue,  it  will  bo  reasonable  to 
impute  it  rather  to  necessity  than  choice,  that  I 
shall  continue  it  to  two  volumes  more,  which  the 
number  of  the  single  tracts  which  have  been  disro- 
Tered,  make  indispensably  requisite.  I  need  not 
tell  those  who  are  acquainted  with  affairs  of  this 
kind,  how  much  pamphlets  swell  a  catalogue, 
since  the  title  of  tne  least  book  may  be  as  long 
as  that  of  the  greatest. 

Pamphlets  have  been  for  many  years,  in  this 
nation,  the  canals  of  controversy,  politico,  and 
sacred  history,  and  therefore  will,  doubtless,  fur- 
nish occasion  to  a  very  great  number  of  curious 
remarks.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing to  those  who  are  delighted  with  this  Kind 
of  study,  that,  if  they  will  encourage  me,  by  a 
reasonable  subscription,  to  employ  nv'n  qualificil 
to  make  ihc  obscnalions  for  which  this  part  of 
the  cataloi^io  will  furnish  occnsion,  I  will  pro- 
cure the  whole  tifili  and  nixiIi  voliitncs  to  bo  exr- 
cuted  in  the  same  m  innrr  with  thf*  in  )^t  laboured 
pari  of  this,*  and  interspersed  with  notes  of  the 
same  kind. 

If  any  exeuse  was  neeessary  for  the  ndditi  -n 
of  these  volumes,  I  liavr  already  nrjjfd  in  my  de- 
fence the  stroni^est  j)Ua,  no  U'^.s  th  in  absolute 
necessity,  it  beins;  imjxissibh*  to  coniprise  in  four 
volumes,  however  larc**,  or  Imwrver  closely 
printed,  the  titles  which  y<Jt  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

But,  I  suppose,  none  will  Ulamc  tlie  multif^li- 
cation  of  volumes,  to  wlittever  numher  tlioy 
may  be  continued,  whi<h  every  one  may  use 
without  buyini^  them,  and  which  are  therefore 
published  at  no  expense  hut  my  own. 

There  is  one  accusation  still  remainmg,  by 
which  I  am  more  sen.sihiy  aflected,  and  which  1 
am  therctore  d«sirous  to'  oln-ialc,  bef)re  it  has 
too  long  prevailed.  I  h»Mr  that  I  am  accused  of 
ratinj;  my  l>o>ks  at  loo  hiirh  a  price,  at  a  price 
which  no  other  person  would  demand.  To  an- 
swer tiiis  accusation,  it  is  ncccNsary  to  inquire 
what  those  who  ur-^e  it  mean  by  a  high  price. 
The  price  of  lhuip:s  valuable  for  their  raiiiy  is  eiv- 
tirely  arbitrary,  aiid  depends  upon  the  variable 
taste  of  mankind,  and  the  casual  fluctuation  of 
ihe  fashion,  and  can  never  be  ascertained  like 
thill  of  things  only  estimable  according  to  their 
use 


If,  therefore,  I  have  set  a  high  Tslue  upon 
biK>ks — if  I  have  vainly  imagined  literatur«k  to  be 
more  fashionable  than  it  really  is,  or  idly  hoped 
to  revive  a  taste  well  nigh  extuiguished,  I  kiMfw 
not  why  I  should  be  perscaitcd  with  clamoni 
and  invective,  since  I  only  shall  suffer  by  mf 
mistake,  und  be  obliged  to  keep  those  booka 
which  I  was  in  hopes  of  selling. 

If  those  who  cnar^  me  with  adung  a  Ugk 
price,  will  explain  their  meaning,  it  may  be  po^ 
sible  to  give  them  an  answer  leas  generaL  If 
thoy  measure  the  price  at  which  the  booki  an 
now  offircd,  by  that  at  which  they  wefe  boaa^ 
by  the  late  possessor,  they  will  find  it  diminiiGBd 
at  least  three  parts  in  four:  If  they  would  omd- 
pare  it  with  tne  demands  of  other  bookse&en^ 
they  must  find  the  same  books  in  their  haodi^ 
and  they  will  be-,  perhaps,  at  last  reduced  to 
confess,  that  they  mean,  by  a  high  price,  oolj  a 
price  higher  than  tliey  arc  inclined  to  give. 

I  have,  at  least,  a  right  to  hope,  that  no  sw- 
tleman  will  receive  an  account  of  the  price  traai 
the  booksollrrs,  of  whom  it  may  easily  be  ia»* 
gined  that  they  will  be  willing,  aiooe  they  em- 
not  depreciate  the  books,  to  exaggerate  Che  price : 
and  I  will  boldly  promise  those  who  have  beeo 
influenced  by  malevolent  repoitt,  that,  if  they 
will  be  pleased,  at  the  day  of  sale,  to  exanoie 
the  prices  with  their  own  eyes,  they  will  find 
them  lower  than  they  have  been  represented. 


AN  ESSAY 

ON    THE     ORIGIN    AND    IMPORTAKCK    OF    SMAii 
TRACTS   AND    FUGITIVE    riBCBS. 


Writ  ten  for  the  Introduethn  to  the  J 
Mi9cellany . 

Tiiorcii  the  ^rhoine  of  the  following  Miscel- 
lany is  so  obvious,  ihat  the  title  alone  is  sufficieol 
to  explain  it ;  and  thoujrh  several  collections  have 
been  formerly  attempted  !ijH)n  plans,  as  to  thf 
method  \i'T\  littlt',  hut,  as  to  the  capacity  and 
execution,  very  ditfi^rrnt  from  ours;  we  being 
possessed  of  the  groatest  variety  for  such  i 
work,  hope  for  a  more  general  reception  than 
those  contined  schemes  had  the  fortune  Uy  meet 
with  ;  and,  iheretore,  think  it  not  wholly  wo- 
necessary  to  explain  our  intentions,  ti>  displaf 
the  treasure  of  materials  out  of  which  this  Mis- 
cellany ifl  to  he  compiled,  and  to  exliibit  i 
ercneral  idea  of  the  pieces  wliich  we  intend  to 
insert  in  it. 

Thrro  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  in  which  ilisfo 
nec.'>s!irv,  as  in  our  own,  to  assemble  from  time 
to  lime  the  small  tracts  and  fucritive  pioc<  s  whicli 
are  occasionally  pul)lished ;  for,  besides  thegen^• 
ral  suhjecls  of  in(|uiry,  which  are  culiivati^  by 
us,  in  common  with  every  other  learned  nation, 
our  constitution  in  church  and  state  natursDv 
grives  birth  to  a  multitude  of  performances  f»-hicli 
would  either  not  have  been  written,  or  cuuid  nc* 
have  been  made  public  in  any  oiher  place. 

The  form  of  our  j^n-ernment,  which  cives  every 
man  that  has  leisure,  or  curiosity,  or  vanity,  itie 
right  of  inquirino;  into  the  propriety  of  public 
measures,  and  by  consequence,  obliircs  ihnsc  who 
arc  intrusted  witli  the  administration  of  national 
affairs,  to  ^ive  an  account  of  their  conduct  to 
almost  every  man  who  demands  if,  may  l>c  rea- 
sonably imagined  to  have  occasioned  innuinrni- 
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Ue  Mfhphlcts,  which  would  never  hftre  appeared 
nnaer  arbitrary  govemmentB,  where  eveij  man 
hdb  himself  in  indolence  under  calamitiee,  of 
which  he  cannot  promote  the  redreea,  or  thinks  it 
prudence  to  conceal  the  uneaainees,  of  which  he 
cannot  complain  without  danger. 

The  multiplicity  of  religious  sects  tolerated 
among  us, 'of  which  every  one  has  found  oppo- 
neots  and  vindicators,  is  another  source  of 
nneshaustible  publication^  almost  peculiar  to 
onnclvcs ;  for  controversies  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued, nor  frequently  revived,  where  an  inquisi- 
toT  has  a  right  to  shut  up  the  disputants  in 
dungeons;  or  where  silence  can  be  imposed  on 
either  party  by  the  refusal  of  a  license. 

Not  that  it  should  be  inferred  from  hence,  that 
political  or  religious  controversies  are  the  only 
products  of  the  hhetiy  of  the  British  press ;  the 
mind  once  lei  loose  to  inquiry,  and  suffered  to 
operate  without  restraint,  necessarily  deviates 
into  peculiar  opinions,  and  wanders  in  new  tracks, 
where  she  is  indeed  sometimes  lost  in  a  labyrinth, 
from  which  though  she  cannot  return,  and  scarce 
knows  how  to  proceed^  vet  sometimes  makes 
useful  discoveries,  or  finds  out  nearer  paths  to 
knowledge. 

The  boundless  liberty  with  which  every  man 
may  write  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  opportu- 
nil^  of  conveying  new  sentiments  to  the  public, 
without  danger  of  suffering  either  ridicule  or 
censnrcL  which  eveiy  man  may  enjoy,  whose 
vanity  ooes  not  incite  him  too  hastily  to  own  his 
performances,  naturally  invites  those  who  em- 
ploy themselves  in  spemation,  to  try  how  their 
notions  will  be  received  by  a  nation,  which  ex- 
empts caution  from  fear,  and  modesty  from 
■hame ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  where  repu- 
tation may  be  gained,  but  needs  not  be  lost, 
multitudes  are  willing  to  try  their  fortune,  and 
thrust  their  opinions  mto  the  light ;  sometimes 
with  unsuccessful  haste,  and  sometimes  with 
bappy  temerity. 

It  IS  observed,  that,  among  the  natives  of 
Bngland,  is  to  be  found  a  greater  variety  of  hu- 
mour, than  in  any  other  country;  ana  doubt- 
loBSy  where  every  man  has  a  full  liberty  to  pro- 
pagate his  conceptioiis,  variety  of  humour  mart 
pioduce  variety  of  writers;  and,  where  the 
number  of  authors  is  so  great,  there  cannot  but 
bo  some  worthy  of  distinction. 

All  these,  and  many  other  causes,  too  tedious 
to  be  enumerated,  have  contributed  to  make 
pamphlets  and  small  tracts  a  verv  important  part 
of  an  English  library :  nor  are  there  any  pieces, 

Tn  which  those,  wno  aspire  to  the  reputation 
judicious  collectors  of  books,  bestow  more 
attention,  or  greater  expense;  because  many 
advantages  may  be  expe<ied  from  the  perusal  of 
these  small  productions,  which  are  scarcely  to 
bo  found  in  that  of  larger  works. 

If  we  regard  histo^,  it  is  well  known  that 
most  political  treatises  have  for  a  long  time  ap- 
psam  in  this  form,  and  that  the  first  leladoos 
of  transactions,  while  they  are  yet  the  subject 
of  oonversatbn,  divide  the  opinions,  and  employ 
iho  conjectures  of  mankind,  are  delivered  by 
these  petty  writers  who  have  opportnniCies  of 
eolleclmg  the  different  sentiments  of  di^tants^ 
of  inouiring  the  truth  from  living  witnesses, 
aid  w  copying  their  representatiotts  from  the 
Bfe ;  and,  therefore,  they  pnaerre  a  multitude 
of  particular  incidents,  which  are  forgotten  in  a 
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short  time,  or  omitted  in  formal  relations,  and 
which  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  sD«rks  of  troth, 
which,  when  united,  may  afford  light  in  some 
of  the  darkest  scenes  of  state,  as,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  sufficiently  proved  in  the  course  of  this 
Miscellany ;  and  wnich  it  is,  therefore,  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  to  preserve  unextinguished. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
subjects  of  yet  more  importance.  In  contro- 
versies that  relate  to  the  troths  of  religion,  the 
first  essays  of  reformation  are  generally  timo- 
roiM:  and  those  who  have  opinions  to  offer, 
which  they  expect  to  be  opposed,  produce  their 
sentiments  by  degrees,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
small  tracts:  by  degrees,  that  they  may  not 
shock  their  readers  with  too  many  novelties 
at  once ;  and  in  small  tracts,  that  they  may  be 
easily  dispersed,  or  privately  printed ;  almost 
every  controverey,  therefore,  has  be^  for  a 
time,  carried  on  in  pamphlets,  nor  has  swelled 
into  larger  volumes,  till  the  first  ardour  of  the 
disputants  has  subsided,  and  they  have  recol* 
lected  their  notions  with  coolness  enough  to 
digest  them  into  order,  consolidate  them  into  sys- 
tems, and  fortify  them  with  authorities. 

From  pamphlets,  consequently,  are  to  be 
learaed  the  progress  of  every  debate :  the  vari- 
ous state  to  wnich  th'b  questions  nave  beoi 
changed ;  the  artifices  and  fallacies  which  have 
been  used,  and  the  subterfuges  by  which  reason 
has  been  eluded  ;  in  such  writings  may  be  seen 
how  the  mind  hss  been  opened  by  degrees,  how 
one  troth  has  led  to  another,  how  error  has  been 
disentangled,  and  hints  improved  to  demonstra- 
tion, which  pleasure,  and  many  others,  are 
lost  by  him  that  only  reads  the  larger  writers, 
by  whom  these  scattered  sentiments  are  col- 
lected, who  will  see  none  of  the  changes  of 
fortune  which  every  opinion  has  passed  through, 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  remarking  the  trui- 
sient  advantages  which  error  may  sometimes 
obtain,  by  the  artifices  of  its  patron^  or  the  suc- 
cessful rallies  by  which  troth  regains  the  day, 
after  a  repulse ;  but  will  be  to  him,  who  traces 
the  dispute  through  into  particular  gradations, 
as  he  tnat  heats  of  a  victory,  to  him  that  sees 
the  battle. 

Since  the  advantages  of  preserving  these  small 
tracts  are  so  numerous,  our  attempt  to  unite 
them  in  volumes  cairaot  be  thought  either  use- 
less or  unseasonable ;  for  there  is  no  other  me- 
thod of  securing  them  from  accidents :  and  the^ 
have  already  been  so  long  neglected  that  this 
design  cannot  be  delayed,  without  hazarding 
the  loss  of  many  pieces,  which  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  another  age. 

The  practice  of  publishins  pamphlets  on  the 
most  important  sub^ts,  bas  now  prevailed 
more  than  two  centuries  among  us ;  and  theie- 
fbre  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that,  as  no  h^rge 
collections  have  been  yet  made,  many  curious 
tracts  must  have  periniod :  but  it  is  too  late  to 
lament  that  loss;  nor  ought  we  to  reflect  upon 
it,  with  any  other  view,  than  that  of  quickenmg 
our  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  those 
that  yet  remam:  of  which  we  have  now  a 
greater  number  tnan  was  perhaps  ever  amassed 
by  any  one  person. 

The  first  appearance  of  pamphlets  amon^  us, 
is  ffeaertlly  thought  to  be  at  the  m  '^hmi 

raised  against  the  errors  and  eop 
Church  of  Rome.    Those  who  i 
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Mrted ;  notes  will  be  sometimes  adjoined,  for  the 
ezplmnstion  of  obscure  passaj^es,  or  obsolete  ex- 
pressions; and  care  will  be  taken  to  mingle  use 
and  pleasure  through  the  whole  collection.   Not- 


withstanding  every  subject  may  not  be  relbhed 
by  every  reader,  yet  the  buyer  may  be  assured 
that  each  number  will  repay  his  generous  sub- 
scription. 


A  VIEW  OP  THE  CONTROVERSY 

BBTWBBM 

MONS.  CROUSAZ  AND  MR.  WARBURTON, 

OH    TBB   SUBJECT   OB 

MR.    POPE'S   ESSAY   ON   MAN, 

Of  A   LBTT1&   TO   TBB   EDITOB  OB   TBB    OBKTLBMAK'S   MAGAZIKBy  TOL.  XHB. 


Mr.  Urbait, — ^It  would  not  be  found  useless 
in  the  learned  world,  if  in  written  controversies, 
as  in  oral  disputations,  a  moderator  could  be 
■elected,  who  mi^ht  in  some  degree  superintend 
the  debate,  restrain  all  needless  excursions,  re- 
press all  personal  reflections,  and  at  last  recapi- 
tulate the  arffumcnts  on  each  side ;  and  who, 
though  he  should  not  sssume  the  province  of 
deciding  the  question,  might  at  least  exhibit  it  in 
its  true  state. 

This  reflection  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
,  consideration  of  Mr.  Croosas's  Commentary  on 
the  Essay  on  Man,  and  Mr.  Warburton*s  An- 
swer to  it  The  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  the  controvcrtjsts,  and 
perhaps  the  ardour  with  which  each  has  en- 
deavoured to  support  his  cause,  have  made  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  necessary  for  the  information 
of  the  greatest  number  of  Mr.  Pope's  readers. 

Among  Uie  duties  of  a  moderator,  I  have  men- 
tioned Uiat  of  recalling  the  disputants  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  cutting  o/fthe  excrescences  of  a  debate, 
which  Mr.  Ccousaz  will  not  suffer  to  be  long  un- 
employed, and  the  repression  of  personal  invec^ 
fives  which  have  not  been  very  carefully  avoided 
on  <«chcr  part ;  and  are  less  excusable,  because 
it  has  not  been  proved,  that  either  the  poet,  or 
kie  comnientator,  wrote  with  any  other  design 
than  that  of  promoting  happiness  by  cultivating 
leennn  and  ptety. 

Mr.  Warburton  has  indeed  so  much'deprcsscd 
die  character  of  his  adversary,  that  before  I  con- 
eider  the  controversy  between  them,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  Mr. 
CBDOsax^s  sentimcnte,  by  which  it  will  probably 
be  Bhown,  that  he  is  far  from  deserving  either 
indignstion  or  contempt;  that  his  notions  arc 
juety  though  they  arc  sometimes  introduced  with- 
«Mift  necessity  :  and  defended  when  they  arc  not 
opposed;  ana  that  his  abilities  and  parte  are 
each  as  mav  entitle  him  to  reverence  from  tliose 
srbo  think  his  criticisms  superfluous.  | 


In  page  35th  of  the  English  translation,  ne 
exhibite  an  observation  which  every  writer  ought 
to  impress  upon  his  mind^  and  which  may  aiford 
a  sufficient  apologv  for  his  commentary. 

On  the  notion  of  a  ruling  nassion  he  ofllers  this 
remark :  "  Nothing  so  niucn  hinders  men  from 
obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  their  ruling 
passions,  as  that  all  the  advantegos  gained  in 
their  days  of  retreat,  by  just  and  sober  reflec- 
tions, whether  struck  out  by  their  own  minds,  or 
borrowed  from  pood  books,  or  from  the  conver- 
sation of  men  of  merit,  are  destroyed  in  a  few 
moments  by  a  free  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
with  libertines ;  and  thus  the  work  is  always  to 
be  begun  anew.  A  gamester  resolves  to  leave 
oflT  play,  by  which  he  flnds  his  health  impaiied, 
his  fainily  ruined,  and  his  passions  inflamed ;  in 
this  resolution  he  persists  a  few  days,  but  soon 
yields  to  an  inyiUtion,  which  will  give  his  pr^ 
vailing  inclination  an  opportunity  of  reviving  in 
all  ite  force.  The  case  is  the  same  witli  other 
men :  but  is  reason  to  be  charged  with  these  ca* 
lamities  and  ibllies,  or  rather  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  listen  to  ite  voice  in  opposition  to  im- 
pertinent solicitetions  7** 

On  the  means  recommended  for  the  attein- 
ment  of  happiness,  he  observes,  that  "the  abili- 
ties which  our  Maker  has  given  us,  and  tho 
internal  and  external  advanUges  with  which  he 
has  invested  us,  are  of  two  very  diflferent  kinds; . 
those  of  one  kind  are  bestoweo  in  common  upon 
us  and  the  brute  creation,  but  tho  other  exalts  us 
far  above  other  animals.  To  disregard  any  of 
these  gifts,  would  be  ingratitude ;  but  to  neglect 
those  of  greater  excellence,  to  go  no  farther  than 
the  gross  satisfactions  of  sense,  and  the  functions 
of  mere  animal  life,  would  be  a  far  greater 
crime.  We  are  formed  by  our  Creator  capable 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  regulating  our  con- 
duct by  reasonable  rules;  it  is  Uiercfore  our 
duty  to  cultivate  our  under8Undinp^,  and  «ait 
our  virtues.  Wen  w  the  experiment 
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of  «U  Umb  oootuuNlies  that  fais^iood  Mid  slaodor 
naiur  briiifi  upoa  them,  as  new  proofii  of  their 
imI  and  ncleliiv. 

.  With  these  horoqt  we  have  no  ambition  to  be 
qfHH^rod  ;  we  leave  to  the  confeeaois  of  faction 
Ih4i:merit  of  their -auffiiniiffa,  and  are  dcairous  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  truth. 
Toat  all  our-  facta  will  be  aothentie,  or  all  our 
i^lilMcks  just,  we  dace  not  venture  to  promise: 
¥(«jcaii  relate  but  what  we  hear,  w«  can  point 
oat  but  what  we  see.  Of  remote  transacuons, 
the  £r8t  accounts  are  always  confused,  and  com* 
mi^uly  exaggerated :  and  in  domestic  affairs,  if 
thc.power  to  conceal  is  toss,  the  interest  to  mia- 
rcff esent  is  .ptun  greater ;  and,  what  is  suffi- 
ciently vexatious,  tnith  seems  to  fly  from  curi- 
osity, and  as  many  inquirers  produce  many  nar- 
r^ves,  whatever  engages  the  public  attention  is 
immediately  dia^ruM^d  by  the  embellwhments  of 


ire  pretend  to  no  peculiar  power  of  dis- 
entangling contradiction  or  denuding  ioigery,  we 
hare  no  settled  correspondence  wiUi  the  Aati- 
ppclo*}  nor  n^aintain  any  spies  in  the  cabinets  of 
prince  Bat  as  we  sliall  always  be  conscious 
that  our  mistakea .  are  involuntary,  we  shall 
watch  the  gradual  discoveries  of  Ume,  and  re- 
tract whatever,  we  have  hastily  and  erroneously 
mdr^aood. 

In.  the  narratives  of  the. dally  wnters  every 
re^ejT  perceives  aopiBwhat,  of  neatness  and  pi^ 
ritjr  wanting,  wbidi  at  the. first  view  it  seems 
ewgr  to  supply ;  but  it  must  be  considered,  that 
tlioBe  passages  must  be  written  in  haste,  and 
that.there  is  often  no  other  choice,  but  that  they 
must  want  either  novelty  or  accuracy ;  and  that 
as  life  is  very  uniform,  the  affairs  of  one  week  are 
•Q  like  those  of  another,  that  by  any  attempt 
alter  varied  of  expresaion,  invention  would  soon 
be  .wearied,  and  language  eihausted.  Some  im- 
pravementa  however  we  hope  to  make ;  and  for 
the  rest,,  we  think  that  when  we  commit  only 
ecmaioik  faults,  we  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
eogujpon  iMulgpnye. 

Tne.  accounts  of  prices  of  com  and  stocks  are 
to  most  of  our  readers  of  more  importance  than 
Bi^r|»tiyeflof£reAte]reound,:  and  as  exactness  is 
htifi  .wubin  tne  reach  of  diligence,  our  readers 
mav  justly  require  It  fi'om  us. 

iStf^nqnals  of  a  private  and  personal  kind, 
wKdi  rek|e  dealji^  marriages,  and  preferments, 


must  alwavs  be  imperfect  by  oBussion,  and'ofteir 
erroneous  by  misinformation ;  but  even  in  these 
there  shall  not  be  wanted  care  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, or  to  rectify  them  whenever  they  shall  be 
found. 

That  part  of  our  work,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others,  is  the  Kterary  journal,  or 
account  of  the  labours  and  productions  of  the 
learned.  This  was  for  a  long  time  among  the 
deficiencies  of  English  literature ;  but  as  the  ca- 
price of  man  is  always  starting  from  too  little  to 
too  much,  we  have  now,  among  other  disturben 
of  human  quiet,  a  numerous  iMKly  of  reviewers 
and  remarkers. 

Every  art  is  improved  by  the  emulation  of 
competitors ;  thoee  who  make  no  advances  to* 
wards  excellence,  may  stand  as  warnings  against 
faults.  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that  petu- 
lance which  treats  with  coniernpt  whatever  has 
hitherto  been  reputed  sacred.  We  shall  repress 
that  elation  of  malignity,  which  wantons  in  the 
cruelties  of  criticism,  and  not  only  murders  repu- 
tation, but  murders  it  by  torture.  Whenever 
we  feel  ouiselves  ignorant,  we  shall  at  least  be 
modesL  Our  intention  is  not  to  pre-oocimy 
judj^ment  by  praise  or  censure,  but  to  gratify 
curiosity  by  early  intelligence,  and  to  tell  rather 
what  our  authofs  have  attempted,  than  what 
they  have  peiformed.  The  titles  of  books  are 
necessarily  short,  and  therefore  disclose  but  im- 
petfectly  the  oontenu ;  they  are  sometimes  fraud- 
ulent, and  intended  to  raise  false  expectations. 
In  our  account  this  brevity  will  be  extended,  and 
these  frauds,  whenever  they  are  detected,  will 
be  exposed ;  for  thousfa  we  write  without  inten- 
tion to  injure,  we  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
made  parties  to  deceit 

If  any  author  shall  transmit  a  summary  of  his 
work,  we  shall  willin^y  receive  It;  if  any  lite- 
rary anecdote,  or  cunous  observation,  shall  be 
communicated  to  us,  we  will  carefully  insert  it. 
Many  facU  are  known  and  forgotten ;  many  ob- 
servations are  made  and  suppressed ;  and  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  are  frequently  lost,  for 
want  of  a  repository  in  which  thej  may  be  ooa- 
veniently  preserved. 

No  man  can  modestly  pomise  what  he  eannoi 
asoertam:  we  hope  for  the  puse  of  knowledn 
and  disoemraent^  but  we  dAun  only  that  of  dm- 
genoe  and  caadoni; 
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KsiTMAffiov, .  like  other  «rts^  has  been  peiw 
ft^od  by  degreesL  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
llMitiaiij  a^  or  nation  was  without  some  vessel, 
hi.vhieh  nvers  mieht  be  passed  by  travellers, 
or  Itkss.  frequented  by  fishermen;  Dot  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  ship  that  could  endure 


the  yk)leBoe  of  the  oeean  before  tfie  uk  of 

Nook 

As  the  tradition  of  the  ddnge  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  almost  all  the  nations  of  **»•  «*f*^»*^ 
must  be  supposed  that  the  memory  ofthemfOBO 
by  which  Noah  and  his  laa  -Tssned 
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Henry  now  brgan  to  pleaso  himwlf  with  the 
imcecss  of  bin  projectR,  and  an  one  of  hia  pur- 
poam  was  the  convention  of  infidels,  he  thought 
It  neceasary  to  impart  his  undertaking  to  the 
pope,  and  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical 
withority.  To  this  end  Fernando  Lopez  d' Aze- 
Tedo  was  despatched  to  Rome,  who  related  to 
tbe  pope  and  cardinals  the  croat  designs  of 
Henry,  and  magnified  his  zeal  for  the  propa|ra- 
fion  of  religion.  The  pope  was  nlcascd  with 
the  narrative,  and  by  a  tormal  bull,  conferred 
upon  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  countries 
which  should  be  discovered  as  far  as  India,  to- 
frether  with  India  itself,  and  granted  several  pri- 
Yilegcs  and  indulgences  to  the  churches  which 
Henry  had  built  in  his  new  regions,  and  to  the 
men  engaged  in  the  navigation  for  discx>very. 
By  this  bull,  all  other  princes  were  forbidden  to 
encroach  upon  the  conquests  of  the  Portugese, 
on  pain  of  the  censures  incurred  by  tlic  crime  of 
UBurpstion. 

Toe  approbation  of  the  pope,  the  sight  of  men 
whose  manners  and  appearance  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Europeans,  and  the  hope  of 
gain  from  golden  re^ons,  which  has  been  al- 
ways the  great  incentive  to  hazard  and  discovery, 
now  began  to  operate  with  full  force.  The  de- 
sire of  riches  and  of  dominion,  which  yet  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  filled  the  courts  of 
the  Portuguese  prince  with  innumerable  adven- 
turers from  very  distant  parts  of  Europe.  Some 
wanted  to  be  employed  m  the  search  after  new 
countries,  and  some  to  be  settled  in  those  which 
had  been  already  found. 

Communities  now  began  to  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  many  aFsociations 
were  formed  for  the  equipment  of  ships,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  riches  of  distant  regions, 
which  perhaps  were  always  supposed  to  be  more 
wealthy,  as  more  remote.  Tnese  undertakers 
agreed  to  pay  the  prince  a  fifth  part  of  the  profit, 
eometimes  a  greater  share,  and  sent  out  the  ar- 
mament at  their  own  expense. 

The  city  of  Lagos  was  the  first  that  carried  on 
this  design  by  contribution.  The  inhabitants 
fitted  out  six  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
carot,  one  of  the  prince*s  household,  and  soon 
mfter  fourteen  more  were  furnished  for  the  same 
purpose,  under  the  same  commander ;  to  those 
were  added  many  belonging  to  private  men,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  twenty-six  ships  put  to  sea 
in  <pi<ist  of  whatever  fortune  should  present 

The  sliips  of  Lagos  were  soon  separated  by 
foul  weather,  and  the  rest,  taking  each  its  own 
course,  stop|>ed  at  different  parts  of  the  African 
coa<*t,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verd.  Some 
of  them,  in  1444,  anchored  at  Gomera,  one  of 
the  Canaries,  where  Ihcy  were  kindly  treated  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  took  them  into  their  service 
msainst  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Palma,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war ;  but  the  Portuguese  at 
their  return  to  Gomera,  not  being  made  so  rich 
ae  Uiey  expected,  fell  upon  their  friends,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  tho  lawn  of  hospitality  and  stipula- 
tions of  alliance,  and  making  Kcveral  of  them 
prisoners  and  slaves,  set  sail  for  Litbon. 

The  Canaries  are  supposed  to  have  been 
known,  however  imperfectly,  to  'he  ancients  j 
but  in  tho  confusion  of  the  subsequent  ages  they 
were  lost  and  forgotten,  till  alniut  the  year  1340, 
the  Biscay  ners  found  Lucarot,  and  in  vailing  it, 
(for  to  find  a  new  country  and  invade  it  has  al- 


ways been  tlie  same,)  brought  away  seventy 
captives,  and  some  commodities  of  the  place. 
Louis  de  la  Cerda,  count  of  Clermont,  of  the 
blood  royal  both  of  France  and  Spain,  nephew 
of  John  de  la  Cerda,  who  called  himselr  the 
Prince  of  Fortune,  had  once  a  mind  to  settle  in 
those  islands,  and  anplving  himself  first  to  the 
king  of  Arragon,  ana  then  to  Clement  VI.  was 
bv  tlie  pope  crowned,  at  Aviejnon,  king  of  the 
Cfanaries,  on  condition  that  he  should  reduce 
them  to  the  true  reli^on  ;  but  the  prince  altered 
his  mind,  and  went  into  France  to  serve  airaint<t 
the  Enelish.  The  kincs  both  of  Castile  and 
Portugal,  though  they  did  not  oppose  the  papal 
grant,  yet  complained  of  it,  as  made  without 
Uieir  knowledge,  and  in  contravention  of  their 
ri^ts. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Canaries  was  made 
by  John  de  Betancour,  a  French  gentleman,  for 
whom  his  kinsman,  Robin  de  Brauuement,  ad- 
miral of  France,  begged  them,  witii  the  title  of 
king  from  Henry  the  Magnificent  of  Castile,  to 
whom  he  had  done  eminent  services.  John  made 
himself  master  of  some  of  the  isles,  but  could 
never  conouer  the  grand  Canary :  and  having 
spent  all  tliat  he  had,  went  back  to  Europe, 
leaving  his  nephew,  Massiot  de  Betancour,  to 
take  care  of  his  new  dominion.    Massiot  had  a 

3uarrel  with  the  vicar-general,  and  was  likewise 
isgusted  by  tho  long  absence  of  his  uncle, 
whom  the  F'rench  king  detained  in  his  service, 
and  being  able  to  keep  his  ground  no  longer,  he 
transferred  his  rights  to  Don  Henry,  in  exchange 
for  some  districts  in  the  Madera,  where  he  set 
tied  his  family. 

Don  Henry,  when  he  had  purchased  those 
islands,  sent  tnither,  in  14S4,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  foot,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse  ; 
but  the  army  was  too  numerous  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  country.  The  king  of  Castile  af- 
terwards claimed  them,  as  conquered  by  his  sub- 
jects under  Betancour,  and  held  under  the 
crown  of  Castile  by  fealty  and  homage ;  hb 
claim  was  allowed,  and  the  Canaries  were  re- 
signed. 

It  was  the  constant  practice  of  Heniy's  navi- 
gators, when  they  stopped  at  a  desert  island,  to 
mnd  cattle  upon  it,  and  leave  them  to  breed, 
where,  neither  wanting  room  nor  food,  they  mul- 
tiplied very  fast,  and  furnished  a  very  commodious 
supply  to  those  who  came  afterwards  to  the  same 
place.  This  wna  imitated  in  some  degree  by 
Anson,  at  the  isle  of  Junn  Fernandez.  The 
islands  of  Madera  he  not  only  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants, assisted  by  artificers  of  every  kind,  but 
procured  such  plants  as  seemed  likely  to  flourish 
in  that  climate,  and  introduced  sugar-canes  and 
vines,  which  aflerwards  produced  a  very  large 
revenue. 

The  trade  of  Africa  now  be^  to  be  profit- 
able, but  a  great  part  of  the  gam  arose  from  the 
Mile  of  slaves,  who  were  annually  brought  into 
Portugal,  by  hundreds,  as  Lafiuo  relates,  and 
relates  without  any  appearance  of  indignation  or 
compassion :  they  likmvise  imported  gold  dust  in 
such  quantities,  that  Alphonsiis  V.  coined  it  into 
a  new  species  of  money  called  Crusades,  which 
is  still  continued  in  Portu^l. 

In  time  they  made  their  way  along  tlic  south 
CMist  of  Africa,  eastward  to  the  country  of  the 
necr<KM«,  whom  they  found  living  in  ten  is,  with- 
out any  political  inatituti.>i.s,  •ujr*'*"**^  We.  with 
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Eoropeans,  and  tha  righU  of  the  oiiginal  inhabtt- 
anta  were  never  taken  into  notice.  Of  these 
atooo  records,  nine  more  were  erected  in  the 
rei^  of  king  John,  alone  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
fiur  as  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

The  fortress  in  the  isle  of  Arguin  was  finished, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  another  at 
S.  Geoigia  de  la  Mina,  a  few  decrees  north  of 
the  Hne^  to  secure  the  trade  of  gold  dust,  which 
was  chiefly  carried  on  at  that  place.  For  this 
purpose  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  of  ten  large  and 
three  smaller  vessels,  freighted  with  materials 
fer  building  the  fort,  and  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition for  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred were  workmen  and  labourers.  Father  La- 
fitau  relates,  in  very  particular  terms,  that  these 
ships  carried  hewn  stones,  bricks,  and  timber, 
Ibr  the  fort,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  barely 
to  erect  iL  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  how 
■mall  a  fort  coukl  be  made  out  of  the  hiding  of 
ten  ships. 

The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don 
Diego  d'Azambue,  who  set  sail  December  1 1th, 
1481,  and  reaching  La  Mina  January  19th,  1482, 
gave  immediate  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Cara- 
•  Bkansa,  a  petty  prince  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
whom  he  very  earnestly  invited  to  an  immediate 
conference. 

Having  received  a  message  of  civility  from 
the  ne|pro  ehic^  he  landed,  and  chose  a  rising 
giroundj  proper  for  his  intended  fortress,  on  which 
be  planted  a  banner  with  the  arms  of  Portugal, 
and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
He  then  raised  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree, 
on  which  mass  was  celebrated,  the  whole  assem- 
bly, says  Lafitau,  breaking  out  into  tears  of  do- 
'VDtion  at  the  prospect  of  inviting  these  barbarous 
nations  to  the  profession  of  the  true  fiiith.  Being 
secure  of  the  goodness  of  the  end,  they  had  no 
■cniple  about  the  means,  nor  ever  considered 
how  differently  from  the  primitive  martyrs  and 
apostles  they  were  attempting  to  make  prose- 
lytes. The  first  propagators  of  Christiamty  re- 
commended their  doctrines  by  their  suffering  and 
Tirtucs ;  they  entered  no  defenceless  temtorios 
with  swords  in  their  hands ;  they  built  no  foru 
upon  ground  to  which  they  had  no  right,  nor  pol- 
falted  the  purity  of  religion  with  the  avarice  of 
trade,  or  insolence  of  power. 

What  may  still  raise  higher  the  indignation  of 
a  Christian  mind,  this  purpose  of  propagating 
trath  appears  never  to  have  been  seriously  pur- 
soed  by  any  European  nation ;  no  means,  whe- 
ther lawful  or  unlawful,  have  been  practised  with 
diligence  and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of 
aavages.  When  a  fort  is  built,  and  a  factory 
Wtablished,-  there  remains  no  other  care  than  to 
crow  riclu  It  ia  soon  fuund  that  ignorance  is 
Skost  easily  kept  in  subjection,  and  that  by  en- 
lightening the  mind  with  truth,  fraud  and  usur- 
pation would  be  made  less  practicable  and  less 
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In  a  few  days  an  interview  was  appointed  be- 
tween Caramansa  and  Azambue.  The  Portu- 
guese uttered  by  his  interpreter  a  pompous  speech, 
m  which  he  made  the  negro  prince  large  oners  of 
his  master's  friendship,  exhomng  him  to  embrace 
the  religion  t)i  his  new  ally  ;  and  told  him,  that 
ai  they  came  to  form  a  league  of  friendship  with 
him,  it  was  necessary  that  they  slioukl  build  a 
Alt,  which  might  serve  as  a  retreat  from  their 
oictniea,  and  in  which  tlie  Portuguese 
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The  negro,  who  seemed  very  well  to  under- 
stand what  the  admiral  intended,  ailer  a  shoit 
pause,  retymed  an  answer  full  of  respect  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  but  appeared  a  little  doub^ 
what  to  determine  with  relation  to  the  fort. 
The  commander  saw  his  diffidence,  and  used 
all  his  art  of  persuasion  to  overcome  it  Cara^ 
mansa,  either  induced  by  hope,  or  constrained 
by  fear,  cither  desirous  to  make  them  fiiendi^ 
or  not  daring  to  make  them  enemies,  consented, 
with  a  show  of  joy,  to  that  which  it  was  not  ia 
his  power  to  refuse ;  and  the  new  comers  begaa 
the  next  day  to  break  the  ground  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fori. 

Witliin  the  limit  of  their  intended  fortification 
were  some  spots  appropriated  to  superstitious 
practices:  which  the  negroes  no  sooner  peiw 
ccivcd  in  danger  of  violation  by  the  spado  and 
pickaxe,  than  they  ran  to  arms,  and  oegsji  to 
interrupt  the  work.  The  Portuguese  persisted 
in  their  purpose,  and  there  had  soon  been  tuauilt 
and  bloodsned,  had  not  the  admiral,  who  wm 
at  a  distance  to  superintend  the  unlading  the 
materials  for  the  eoifice,  been  informed  of  the 
danger.  ITe  was  told  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  support  of  their  superstition  was  only  a 
pretence,  and  that  all  their  rage  might  be  ap- 
peased by  the  presents  which  the  prince  expect- 
ed, the  delay  of  which  had  sreatly  oflfended  him. 
The  Portuguese  admiral  immediately  ran  to 
his  men,  prohibited  all  violence,  and  stopped  the 
commotion ;  he  then  brought  out  the  presents^ 
and  spread  them  with  great  pomp  befora  the 
prince ;  if  they  were  of  no  great  value,  they  wwe 
rare,  for  the  negroes  had  never  seen  such  wodp 
ders  before;  they  were  therefore  received  with 
ccstacv,  and  perhaps  the  Portuguese  derided 
them  for  thcfar  fondness  of  trifles,  without  consi- 
dering how  many  things  derive  their  value  only 
from  their  scarcity ;  and  that  gold  and  rubles 
would  be  trifles,  if  nature  had  scattered  them 
with  less  frugality. 

The  work  was  now  peaceably  continued,  and 
sucii  was  the  diligence  with  which  the  strangers 
hastened  to  secure  the  possesmon  of  the  country, 
that  in  twenty  days  they  had  sufliciently  forti- 
fied themselves  against  the  hostility  of  the  ne- 
Sroes.  They  then  proceeded  'to  complete  their 
esign.  A  church  was  built  in  the  place  where 
their  first  altar  had  been  raised,  on  which  a  mass 
was  established  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  once  a 
day,  for  the  repoee^bf  the  soul  of  Henry,  the  first 
mover  of  these  discoveries. 

In  this  fort  the  admiral  remained  with  sixty 
soldiers,  and  sent  back  the  rest  in  the  ships,  with 
gold,  slavos,  and  other  commodities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  slaves  wero  never  forgotten,  and 
that  wherever  they  went,  thev  gratified  their 
pride,  if  not  their  avarice,  and  brought  some  oi 
the  natives,  when  it  happened  that  they  brought 
nothing  else. 

The  Portuffuese  endeavoured  to  extend  their 
dominions  stul  farther.  They  had  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  Jalofib,  a  nation  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  Uiiinea,  between  the  Gambia  and  &ne- 
gal  The  king  of  the  Jalofis  being  \icioua  and 
luxurious,  committed  the  care  of  the  government 
to  Bemoin,  his  brother  by  the  mother's  side,  in 
preference  to  two  other  brothers  by  his  father. 
Bemoin,  who  wanted  neither  bnive^ 
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bfl  rij^t,  that  by  paMini^  up  the  river  Senegal 
his  dominions  would  be  found.  It  wan  theroforc 
ordered  that  when  th<f  fortress  was  finishr<l,  an 
attempt  should  he  made  to  pass  upward  to  the 
source  of  the  river.  The  design  failed  then,  and 
hu  never  yet  succeeded. 

Other  ways  likewise  were  tried  of  penetnit- 
in)^  to  the  kins^dom  of  Prester  John,  for  the 
kin^  resolved  to  leave  neither  sea  nor  land  un- 
searched  till  he  shouhl  be  found.  The  two  mes- 
sen^rers  who  were  sent  first  on  this  desiirn,  went 
to  Jerusalem,  and  then  n^turned,  bein^  per- 
suaded that  for  want  of  understanding:  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  it  would  be  vain  or  impoit- 
siblo  to  travel  farther.  Two  more  were  then 
despatched,  one  of  whom  was  Pedro  de  Covillan, 
the  other  Alphonso  dc  Paiva  ;  they  pushed  from 
Naples  to  Alexandria,  and  then  travelled  toCairo, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Aden,  a  town  of  Ara- 
bia, on  the  Red  Sea,  near  its  mouth.  From  Aden, 
Pavia  set  sail  for  Ethiopia,  and  Covillan  for  the 
Indies.  Covillun  visited  Canavar,  Calicut,  and 
Goa  in  the  Indies,  and  Sosula  in  the  eastern 
Africa ;  thence  he  returned  to  Aden,  and  then 
to  Cairo,  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  Paiva. 
At  Cairo  ho  was  informed  that  Paiva  was  dead, 
but  he  met  with  two  Portuguese  Jews,  one  of 
whom  had  given  the  king  an  account  of  the  situ- 
ation and  trade  of  Ormus :  they  brought  onlerH 
to  Covillan,  that  ho  should  send  one  of  them 
home  wit-h  the  journal  of  his  travels,  and  go  to 
Ormus  with  the  other. 

Conillan  ob^jyed  the  orders,  sendino^  an  exact 
account  of  his  adventures  to  Lisl»on,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  other  messenger  to  Ormus; 
where  having  made  8ul!icient  inquiry,  ho  sent 
his  companion  homewards  with  the  caravans 
that  were  going  to  Aleppo,  and  embarking  once 
more  on  the  Red  Sea,  arrive<l  in  timf»  at  Abys- 
sinin,  and  found  the  prince  whom  he  had  sought 
so  loiioTy  and  with  such  danger. 

Two  ships  were  sent  out  upon  the  same  search, 
of  whi»*h  Bartliolomew  Diaz  h;id  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  they  were  attended  by  a  smaller  vessel 
laden  with  provisions,  that  they  might  not  re- 
tarn  upon  pretence  of  want  either  felt  or  feared. 

Navigation  was  now  brought  nearer  to  per- 
fection. The  Portuguese  claim  the  honour  of 
many  inventions  by  which  the  sailor  is  assisted, 
and  which  enable  him  to  leave  sight  of  land,  and 
commit  himself  to  tlie  boundless  ocean.  Diaz 
had  orders  to  proceed  beyond  the  river  Zaire, 
where  Diego  Can  had  stopped,  to  build  monu- 
ments of  his  discoveries,  and  to  leave  upon  th*» 
coasts  negro  men  and  women  well  instmcted, 
who  might  iiinnire  after  Prester  John,  and  fill 
till?  natives  with  reverence  for  the  Portuguese. 

Diaz,  with  much  opposition  from  his  crew, 
whose  mutinies  he  repressed,  partly  by  softness 
and  partly  by  steadiness,  sailed  on  till  he  reach>H] 
the  utmost  point  of  Africi,  which  from  the  had 
weather  that  he  met  there,  he  called  Cabo  Tor- 
mcntoso,  or  the  Cape  of  Storms.  He  would 
have  gone  fi>rward,  but  his  crew  forced  him  to 
return.  In  his  way  back  he  met  the  Victualler, 
from  which  he  had  been  parttxl  nine  months 
1>efbre  ;  of  the  nine  men  which  were  in  it  at  the 
separation,  six  had  been  killed  by  the  negroes, 
and  of  the  three  remaining,  one  (lietl  tor  joy  at 
the  sight  of  his  friend**.  Diaz  returned  to  Lis-  ' 
bon  in  D^'cinber,  11»^7,  and  pave  an  account  of  j 
ois  voyage  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  Cape  J 


of  Storms  to  be  cjillcd  thenceforward  Capo  da 
buena  Esperunza,  or  the  Cape  of  Ootid  Hope. 

Some  timi  befoie  tlie  oxpiMlir.ion  of  Dioz,  tho 
river  Zaire  and  the  kiTigdom  of  Congo  had  b<^n 
discovered  by  Diego  Can,  who  found  a  nation 
of  negroes  who  H(>oke  a  language  wiiich  tliosa 
that  were  in  his  ships  could  not  understand.  He 
landed,  and  the  native:^,  whom  he  expected  to 
fly  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  met 
tliem  with  confid<Mico,  and  trcate<I  tlicni  with 
kindnetis;  but  Di<go,  finding  that  tliey  could 
not  understand  each  other,  seized  some  of  their 
chiefs,  and  carried  them  to  Portugal,  leaving 
some  of  his  own  people  in  their  room  to  learn 
the  language  of  Congo. 

The  negroes  were  soon  pacified,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese left  to  their  mercy  were  wlU  treated; 
and  as  they  by  degrees  grew  able  to  make  them- 
selves understoo<l,  recommended  themselves, 
their  nation,  and  tlieir  religion.  The  king  of 
Portugal  sent  Diego  back  in  a  very  short  time 
with  the  negroes  whom  he  had  forced  away ; 
and  when  they  were  set  safe  on  shore  the  king 
of  Congo  conceived  so  much  esteem  for  Diego, 
that  he  sent  onr»  of  those  who  had  returned,  back 
again  in  t!ie  ship  to  Lisbon,  witli  two  young  men 
despatched  as  ambassadors,  to  desire  instructors 
to  be  sent  for  the  conversion  of  his  kingdom.   - 

The  ambasiiadorH  were  honourably  received, 
and  baptized  with  great  pomp,  and  a  fleet  was 
immediately  fitted  out  for  Congo,  under  the 
command  of  Gonsalvo  Sorza,  who  dving  in  his 
passage,  was  succeeded  in  authority  by  hia 
nephew  Rod(;rigo. 

When  they  came  to  land,  the  king's  uncle, 
who  commanded  tho  province,  immediately  re- 
quested to  be  solemnly  initiated  in  the  christian 
religion,  which  was  granteri  Co  him  and  hisyounc 
K>ii,  on  Eastertlay,  14'JL  The  fitthcr  was  named 
Manuel,  and  the  son  Antonio.  Soon  afterwards 
tho  king,  queen,  and  eldest  prince,  received  of 
the  font  the  names  of  John,  Eleanor,  and  Al- 
phonso;  and  a  war  breaking  out,  Uio  whole 
army  was  admitted  to  the  rites  of  Christianity, 
and  then  sent  against  the  enemy.  They  re- 
turned vi(!torious,  but  soon  forgot  their  faith,  and 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  restore  paganism;  a 
powerful  opf)osition  was  raised  by  infidels  and 
apostate*^  headed  by  one  of  the  king's  yoimger 
sons :  a^.  i  f he  missionaries  had  been  destroyed, 
had  not  Alphonso  pleaded  for  them  andT  for 
Christianity. 

The  enemies  of  religion  now  became  the  ene- 
mies of  Alphonso,  whom  they  accused  to  hia 
father  of  disloyalty.  His  mother,  queen  Eleanor, 
gained  time,  by  one  artifice  after  another,  till  the 
king  was  calmed  ;  he  tlien  heard  the  cauee  again, 
declared  his  son  innocent,  and  punished  his  ac- 
cusers with  death. 

The  king  died  soon  after,  and  the  throne  was 
disputed  by  Alphonso,  supported  by  the  chris- 
tians, and  Aquitimo,  his  brother,  followed  by 
the  infidels.  A  battle  was  foujght,  Aquitimo  was 
taken  and  put  to  death,  ond  Christianity  was 
for  a  time  established  in  Conzro ;  but  the  nation 
has  relapsed  into  its  former  follies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gation, when,  in  149i,  Columbus  made  the  daring 
and  prosperous  voyage  which  gave  a  new  woria 
to  European  curiosity  and  European  cruelty.—- 
He  had  off*red  hi^  proposal,  and  declared  hw 
expectations  to  king  John  of  Portugal,  who  had 
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hiquBy;  and  he  that  finds  him<(eir  ovpr\voario<1 
by  a  tank,  which  perhaps,  with  all  his  ffforts,  he 
i»  not  ablo  to  pnnomi,  is  iinflonhtedly  to  he  jn^- 
tiiied  in  addicting  himAolf  ratlicr  to  easier  stu- 
dies, and  endoavourin^  to  quit  that  which  is 
above  his  attainment,  for  that  which  naturc>  has 
made  him  capable  of  pnrsuiner  with  advantage. 

That  therefore  t)us  roving  curiosity  may  not 
be  unsatisfied,  it  seems  necessar)-  to  scatter  in 
its  way  such  allurements  as  ma^*  witlihold  it 
from  a  useless  and  unhonnde<l  dissipation  ;  such 
ts  may  regulate  it  without  violence,  and  direct 
it  without  restraint ;  such  as  may  suit  every  in- 
clination, and  fit  everr  capacity ;  may  employ 
the  stronger  genius,  t)y  o|KJrations  of  nuison ; 
and  eujrage  tlic  less  active  or  f<)rcible  mind,  by 
su{ip!ving  it  with  easy  knowlr;d<:;e,  and  obviating 
that  Je.-pondencc,  which  quickly  prevails,  when 
notliing  appears  but  a  succession  of  difliculties, 
and  one  labour  only  ceases  tliat  another  may  be 
imposed. 

A  book  intend e<l  thus  to  correspond  with  all 
diapositioBS,  and  afford  entertainment  for  minds 
of  different  powers,  is  necessaril}^  to  contain 
treatises  on  different  subiects.  As  it  is  designed 
for  schools,  though  for  Uie  higher  classes,  it  is 
confined  wholly  to  such  parts  of  knowleilge  as 
young  minds  may  comprehend ;  and  as  it  is 
drawn  up  for  rcaf^ers  yet  unexperienced  in  life, 
and  unable  to  distinguish  the  useful  from  the 
ottentotions  or  unnecessary  parts  of  science,  it 
18  requisite  that  a  very  nice  (lietinction  shoidd  be 
made,  that  nothing  unprofitable  should  be  ad- 
initte<l  for  Uic  sake  of  pleasure,  nor  any  arts  of 
attraction  neglected,  that  might  fix  the  attention 
upon  more  important  studies. 

These  considerations  prodnce<l  the  book  which 
ii  here  oflercd  to  the  public,  as  better  adapted 
to  the  great  design  ol  pleasing  by  instruction, 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  admitted  into 
our  aemmaries  of  literature.  There  are  not  in- 
deed wanting  in  the  world  compendiums  of 
•donee,  but  many  were  written  at  a  time  when 
philosophy  was  imperfect,  as  that  of  G.  Valla  ; 
many  ctHitain  only  naked  schemes,  or  synopti- 
cal tables,  as  that  of  Stierius  ;  and  others  are 
loo  (arge  and  voluminous,  as  that  of  Alstedius ; 
•nd,  what  is  not  to  bo  considered  as  the  least 
objoction,  they  are  generally  in  a  language, 
vhich  to  bo^'8  is  more  diflicult  than  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  too  hard  a  task  to  be  condemned 
to  learn  a  new  science  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Ab  in  life,  so  in  study,  it  is  dangerous  to  do  more 
things  than  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  mind  is  not 
to  be  harassed  with  unneceitsary  obstructions, 
io  a  way,  of  wliich  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
aepority  Lb  such  %a  too  frequently  produces 
daspaif. 

Ir  the  language  however  had  been  the  only 
objection  to  any  of  the  volumes  already  extant. 
tbe  scboola  might  have  been  supplied  at  a  small 
expense  by  a  translation ;  but  none  could  be 
Mnd  that  was  not  defective,  redundant,  or  er- 
roiieoua,  as  to  be  of  more  danger  than  use.  It 
■naa  necessary  then  to  examine,  whether  upon 
•very  singlo  soionco  there  was  not  some  treatise 
written  for  the  nse  of  s(*holars,  which  might  be 
adapted  to  this  design,  so  that  a  collection  might 
be  made  from  diffeient  authors,  without  the  ne- 
Bly  of  writing  new  systems.  This  search 
I  not  wholly  with<»ut  success,  for  two  authors 
found,  whose  ]ierformances  might  be  ad- 


mitted with  little  alteration.  But  so  widely  does 
this  plan  difii^r  from  all  otheis,  so  much  has  the 
state  of  many  kinds  of  learnin<;  been  changed, 
or  so  unfortunately  have  they  hitherto  been  cul- 
tivated, that  none  of  the  other  subjects  were  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  was  now  required ; 
and  thcrefoH'  neithor  care  nor  expense  has  been 
spared  to  obtain  new  lights,  and  procure  to  this 
book  the  merit  of  an  original. 

With  what  ju«lgment  the  design  has  been 
formed,  and  with  what  skill  it  baa  been  exe 
cuted,  the  learned  world  is  now  to  determine. 
But  before  sentence  shall  pass,  it  is  proper  to 
explain  more  fully  what  has  been  intended,  Uiat 
censure  may  n«>t  be  incurred  by  the  omission  of 
that  which  the  original  plan  did  not  comprehend  ; 
to  declare  more  particularly  who  they  are  to 
whose  instructions  these  treatises  pretend,  that 
a  charge  of  arrogance  and  presumption  may  be 
obviated;  to  lay  down  the  reasons  which  di- 
rected the  choice  of  the  several  subjects;  and  to 
explain  more  minutely  the  manner  m  whjch  each 
particular  part  of  these  volumes  is  to  be  used. 

The  title  has  already  declared,  that  these  vo- 
lumes are  particularly  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools,  ana  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
authors  to  explain  the  several  sciences,  of  which 
they  have  treated,  in  the  most  familiar  manner; 
for  the  mind  used  onlv  to  common  expressionai, 
and  inaccurate  ideas,  does  not  suddenly  conform 
itself  to  scholastic  modes  of  reasoning,  or  con- 
ceive tlie  nice  distinctions  of  a  subtle  philosophy, 
and  may  be  pro|)erly  initiated  in  speculative  stu- 
dies by  an  introduction  like  this,  in  which  the 
grossness  of  vulgar  conception  is  avoided,  with^ 
out  the  observation  of  metaphysical  exactness. 
It  is  obser\'ed  that  in  the  course  of  the  natural 
world  no  chan^ze  is  instantaneous,  but  all  ita 
vicissitudes  are  gradual  and  slow ;  tlie  motions 
of  intellect  proceed  in  the  like  imperceptiblepro- 
grcssion.  and  proper  degrees  of  transition  from 
one  study  to  another  are  therefore  necessair; 
but  let  it  not  be  charged  upon  the  writers  of  this 
book,  that  they  intended  to  exhibit  more  than 
the  dawn  of  knowledge,  or  pretended  to  raise  in 
the  mind  any  nobler  product  than  the  blossomf 
of  science^  which  more  powerful  institutions 
may  ripen  into  fruit 

Por  this  reason  it  must  not  be  expected,  tliat 
in  the  following  pajres  should  be  found  a  com- 
plete circle  of  the  sciences ;  or  that  any  authors, 
now  deservedly  esteemed,  should  be  rejected  to 
make  way  for  what  is  here  offered.  It  was  in- 
tended by  the  means  of  these  precepts,  not  to 
deck  the  mind  with  ornaments,  nut  to  protect  it 
from  nakedness ;  not  to  enrich  it  with  affluence, 
but  to  supply  it  with  necessaries.  The  tnautrf, 
therefore,  was  not  what  degrees  of  knowledge 
are  desirable,  but  what  are  in  most  stations  of 
life  indispensably  required ;  and  the  choice  was 
determined  not  by  the  splendour  of  any  part  of 
literature,  but  by  the  extent  of  its  use,  and  the 
inconvenience  wliich  its  neglect  was  likely  to 
produce. 

I.  The  prevalence  of  this  consideration  ap 
pears  in  the  first  part,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  humble  purposes  of  teaching  to  read,  and 
speaky  and  wriic  leitcn;  an  attempt  of  little 
magnificence,  but  in  which  no  man  needs  to 
blush  for  having  employ e<l  his  time,  if  honour 
b<J  estimated  by  use.  For  precepts  of  this  kind, 
however  neglected,  extend  their  importance  a0 
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6finfn*i  to  OS  rrom  their  Bchcmes,  practices,  and 
mntitiiiiond.  These  are  inquiries  which  history 
aioiie  can  satisfy ;  and  history  can  only  be  made 
intelH^ble  by  some  knuwicdgo  of  chronology, 
tiie  science  by  which  events  are  rano^ed  in  tlieir 
Otder,  and  the  periods  of  computation  are  set- 
Had;  and  whicn  therefore  assists  the  memory 
b¥  method,  and  cnhghtens  the  judgment  by 
•bowing  the  dependence  of  one  transaction  on 
Mother.  Accordingly  it  should  be  diligently 
inculcated  to  the  scholar,  that  unless  he  fixes  in 
hb  mind  some  idea  of  the  time  in  which  each 
outii  of  eminence  liTed,and  each  action  was  per- 
formed, with  some  part  of  the  contemporary  nis- 
tory  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  will  consume 
his  life  in  useless  reading,  and  darken  his  mind 
with  a  crowd  of  unconnected  events ;  his  mc- 
tnory  will  be  perplexed  with  distant  transactions 
nsembling  one  another,  and  his  reflections  be 
like  a  dream  in  a  fever,  busy  and  turbulent,  but 
eonfused  and  indistinct 

The  technical  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art 
of  computing  and  adjusting  time,  as  it  is  very 
difficult,  so  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
•hould  however  be  taught,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
loamed  without  the  loss  of  those  hours  which  are 
required  for  attainments  of  nearer  concern.  T  he 
student  may  join  with  this  treatise  Le  Clerc^s 
Compendium  of  History ;  and  afterwards  may, 
fer  tne  historical  part  of  chronology,  procure 
Helvicu8*s  and  Isaacson's  Tables  \  and,  if  he 
b  desirous  of  attaining  the  technical  part,  may 
first  peruse  Holder's  Account  of  Time,  Ilearne's 
Ductor  Historicus,  Strauchius,  the  first  part  of 
PsUvius's  Rationariam  Temporum;  and  at 
length,  Scaligur  de  Emendatione  Temporum. 
And  for  instruction  in  the  method  of  his  histori- 
cal studies,  he  may  consult  Heame's  Ductor 
Historicus,  Whearo's  Lectures,  Rawlinson's 
Pirections  for  the  Study  of  History  ;  and  for 
ecclesiastical  history,  Cave  and  Dupm,  Baronius 
and  Fleury. 

V.  Rhelorie  and  poetry  supply  life  with  its 
highest  intellectual  pleasures ;  and  in  the  hands 
oT  virtue  are  of  great  use  for  the  impression  of 

^it  sentiments,  and  recommendation  of  illus- 
ous  examples.  In  the  practice  of  these  great 
arts,  so  much  more  is  the  eflTect  of  nature  than 
the  effect  of  education,  that  nothing  is  attempted 
iMre  but  to  teach  the  mind  some  general  heads 
of  observation,  to  which  the  beautiful  passages 
of  the  best  writers  may  commonly  be  redut^. 
In  the  use  of  this  it  is  not  proper  tliat  the  teacher 
■hould  confine  himself  to  ttie  examples  before 
him  ;  for  by  that  method  he  will  never  enable 
his  pupils  to  make  just  application  of  the  rules ; 
hut,  having  inculcated  the  true  meaning  of  each 
fij^re,  he  should  require  them  to  exemplify  it 
hy  their  own  observations,  pointing  to  them  the 
poem,  or,  in  longer  works,  the  book  or  canto  in 
which  an  example  may  be  found,  and  leaving 
tiiem  to  discover  the  particular  passage  by  the 
light  of  the  rules  which  they  have  lately  learned. 
For  a  farther  progress  in  these  studies,  they 
UMiy  consult  GLuintihan  and  Vossius's  Rhetoric  ; 
the  art  of  poetry  will  be  best  learned  from  Bossu 
•nd  Bohours  in  French,  together  with  Dryden's 
Knays  and  Prefaces,  the  Critical  Papers  of  Ad- 
fison,  Spence  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  and  Trapp's 
Fnslectiones  Poetice  ;  but  a  more  accurate  and 
fhilosophicat  account  is  expected  from  a  com- 
Montuj  apon  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetiy,  with 


which  the  literature  of  this  nation  will  be  in  a 
short  time  augmented. 

yi.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  tlrawmgf 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  directions,  the  use 
of  the  treatise  being  only  to  teach  the  proper 
method  of  imitating  the  figures  which  aie  an- 
nexed. It  will  be  proper  to  incite  the  scholars 
to  industry,  by  showing  in  other  books  the  use 
of  the  art,  and  infomnng  them  how  much  it  as- 
sists the  apprehension,  and  relieves  the  memory ; 
and  if  they  are  obliged  sometimes  to  write  dfe- 
scriptions  of  engines,  utensils,  or  any  complex 
pieces  of  workmanship,  they  will  more  fully 
apprehend  the  necessity  of  an  expedient  which 
sohappilv  supplies  the  defects  of  language,  and 
enables  the  eye  to  conceive  what  cannot  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  any  other  way.  When  they 
have  read  this  treatise,  and  practised  upon  these 
figures,  their  theory  may  be  improved  by  the 
Jesuit's  Perspective,  and  their  manual  opera* 
tions  by  other  figures  which  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured. 

VII.  Logic,  or  the  art  of  arranging  and  con- 
necting ideas,  of  forming  and  examining  srgu- 
ments,  is  universally  allowed  to  be  an  attainment 
in  the  utmost  degree  wortliy  the  ambition  of 
that  being  whose  lii^hest  honour  is  to  be  endued 
with  reason;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  that 
ambition  has  yet  been  gratified,  and  whether 
the  powers  of  ratiocination  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  any  systems  of  art,  or  methodical  in- 
stitutions. The  logic  which  for  so  many  ages 
kept  possession  of  the  schools,  has  at  last  been 
condemned  as  a  mere  art  of  wrangling,  of  venr 
little  use  in  the  pursuit  of  tnith  ;  and  later  wri- 
ters have  contented  themselves  with  giving  an 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  marking 
the  various  stages  of  her  progress,  and  giving 
some  general  rules  for  the  regulation  of  her  con- 
duct The  method  of  these  writers  is  here  fol- 
lowed ;  but  without  a  servile  adherence  to  any, 
and  with  endeavours  to  make  improvements 
upon  all.  This  work,  however  laborious,  has 
yet  been  fruitless,  if  there  be  truth  in  an  obser- 
vation very  frequently  made,  that  logicians  out 
of  the  school  do  not  reason  better  tlum  men  un- 
assisted by  those  lights  which  their  science  is 
supposed  to  bestow.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
that  logicians  may  be  sometimes  overborne  bj 
their  passions,  or  blinded  bv  their  prejudices; 
and  that  a  man  may  reason  ill,  as  he  may  act  ill, 
not  because  he  does  not  know  what  is  right,  but 
because  he  does  not  regard  it ;  yet  it  is  no  more 
the  fault  of  his  art  that  it  does  not  direct  him 
when  his  attention  is  withdrawn  from  it,  than 
it  is  the  defect  of  his  sight,  that  he  misses  his 
way  when  he  shuts  his  eyes.  Against  this  cause 
of  error  there  is  no  provision  to  be  made, 
otherwise  Uian  by  inculcating  tfie  value  off 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  conquering  the  pas- 
sbns.  But  logic  may  likewise  fail  to  produce 
its  effects  upon  common  occasions,  for  want 
of  being  frequently  and  familiarly  applied,  till 
its  precepts  may  direct  the  mind  imperceptibly, 
as  the  fingers  of  a  musician  are  regulated  by  bis 
knowledge  of  the  tune.  This  readiness  of  rs- 
ccJlection  is  only  to  be  procured  by  frequent  im- 
pression ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper,  when 
logic  has  been  once  learned,  that  the  teacher  taka 
frequent  occasion,  in  the  most  easy  and  familiar 
conversation,  to  observe  when  iU  rules  are  pre- 
senred,  and  when  they  aw  broken :  and  ths* 
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by  kigic,  or  tho  eonoeptions  of  tho 
"onlaiged  by  the  study  of  nalnie,  it  ie  no- 
ooMory  tho  man  be  not  soflerod  to  dwell  upon 
them  eo  lonr  as  to  negleet  the  study  of  hinisel( 
the  knowle^  of  his  own  station  m  tho  ranks 
of  beinft  and  his  TMrioas  relotioiis  to  the  in* 
DMsenMo  mnltiuidcs  which  sononad  him,  and 
with  which  his  Maker  has  ordained  him  to  be 
unitfd  for  the  reception  and  comroanication  of 
happiness.  To  consider  these  aright  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  since  from  these  arise  duties 
which  be  cannot  neglect  Ethics,  or  morality, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  studies  which  oug^ht  to 
be^n  with  the  first  glimpse  of  reason,  and  only 
end  with  life  itselff  Oilier  acquisitions  are 
merely  temporary  benefits,  except  as  they  con- 
tribute to  illustrate  the  knowled||[e,  and  confirm 
the  practice,  of  morality  and  piety,  which  ex- 
tend their  influence  beyond  tho  gmve,  and  in- 
crease our  happiness  thn>ugh  endless  duration. 

This  great  science,  therefore,  must  be  incul- 
cated with  care  and  assi<luity,  such  as  its  impor- 
tance ought  to  incite  in  reasonable  minds :  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  fit  opportuni- 
ties are  always  at  hand.  As  the  importance  of 
logic  is  to  be  shown  by  detecting  false  arffuments, 
the  excellence  of  morality  is  to  be  displayed  b^ 
proving  the  deformity,  the  reproach,  and  the  mi- 
sery ot  all  deviations  from  it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  laws  of  mere  morality  are 
nocoprcive  power;  and,  however  they  may  by 
convictioo  of  their  fitness  please  the  reasoner  in 
the  shade,  when  the  passions  stagnate  without 
imjpulse,  and  tho  appetites  an?  secluded  from  their 
objects,  they  will  be  of  little  force  against  the  ar- 
d<Nir  of  desire,  or  the  vehemence  ofrage,  amidst 
the  plessares  and  tumults  of  the  world.  To 
ooonteract  the  power  of  iemptatiorui,  hope  must 
he  excited  by  the  prospi^ct  of  rewards,  and  fear 
by  the  expectation  of  pun'nhtnent ;  and  virtue  I 
may  owe  ner  panegyrics  to  molality,  but  most 
denve  her  anuority  from  religion. 
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come  next  to  oe  considered;  by  which  i 
taught  to  whom  obedience  is  duo,  for  what  it  a 
paid,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be  justly  requa- 
ed.  This  knowled^^e,  by  pecufiar  necessity,  es^ 
stitutes  a  part  of  the  education  of  an  Kajglliai^ 
man  who  professes  to  obey  his  prince  acconliis 
to  the  law,  and  who  is  himself  a  secondary  1^ 
gislator,  as  he  gives  his  consent,  by  his  represcih 
tative,  to  all  tlic  laws  by  which  he  is  bound,  aoi 
has  a  right  to  petition  the  great  council  of  iht 
nation,  whenever  he  thinks  they  are  liclibentiBg 
upon  an  act  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
community.  This  is  thci-eforc  a  Nubjoct  towhiib 
the  thoughts  of  a  young  ninn  ou«;ht  to  be  direct* 
ed  ;  and  that  he  may  obtain  sucn  knowicdgt  ai 
may  qualify  him  to  act  and  judge  asoneof  afiet 
people,  let  him  be  directed  to  add  to  this  iair^ 
due  tion,  Fortcscue*8  Treatises,  N.  Baeon*s  Hi^ 
torical  Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  Goverancal 
of  England,  Temple's  Introduction,  Locks  01 
Oovemment,  Zouch's  Elementa  Juris  Ciwb^ 
Plato  Redivivus,  Gurdon*s  History  of  Pari^ 
ments,  and  Hooker's  Eoclesiasticai  JE^ality. 

Xll.  Having  thus  supplied  the  young  stodi^ 
with  knowledge,  it  remains  now  that  lieToaio*>* 
application  ;  and  that  thus  qualified  to  a^  ba 
part,  he  be  at  last  taught  to  choose  it.  For  !■■ 
purpf>se  a  section  is  added  upon  hmnam  1^  aw 
uutnnrrs ;  in  wbicb  he  is  cautioned  af^aiast  tht 
d  iiiiTiT  of  indulging  his  pasnomt,  of  vitiating  bii 
hmbit9,  Slid  depraving  his  senlimtnis.  He  is  io* 
stnicted  in  these  pamts  by  thiee  &bles,  twosi 
which  were  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  to* 
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dent  Ptffui  world.  Dot  at  thk  he  ii  not  to 
mti  for' if  he  ezpecti  to  be  wise  and  happy, 
he  must  diligently  study  the  ScairTvass  of 
Gon. 

Such  is  the  book  now  propoMed,  as  the  first 
initiation  into  the  knowledge  of  things,  which 
has  befti  thought  by  manv  to  be  too  lon^  delay- 
ed in  the  present  fornix  of  education.  Whether 
the  oomplainta  be  not  often  ill-grounded,  may 
perhaps  be  disputed ;  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable 
to  beliere,  that  greater  proficiency  might  some- 
times  be  made ;  that  real  knowMge  micht  be 
more  early  communicated  ^  and  that  children 
might  be  allowed,  without  mjury  to  health,  to 
spend  min^  of  those  hours  upon  useful  employ- 
ments, which  are  generally  lost  in  idleness  and 
play ;  therefore  the  public  will  surely  encourage 
an  experiment,  by  whioh,  if  it  fails,  nobody  w 
hurt  I  and  if  it  succeeds,  aU  the  future  ages  of 
the  world  may  find  adfantage  ;  which  may  er»- 


dieate  or  prevent  vice,  by  Corning  to  a  better  use 
those  moments  in  which  it  is  l«*amed  or  indulged  : 
and  in  some  sense  lengthen  life,  by  teaching  pc»«- 
terity  to  enjov  those  yeais  which  have  hitbeito 
been  lost.  The  success,  and  even  tlie  trial  of 
this  experiment,  will  depend  upon  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  our  youth  is  committed  ;  and  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  their  trust  will  easily 
prevail  upon  them  to  encourage  a  work  which 
pursues  ttie  design  of  improving  education.  H 
any  part  of  tlie  following  performance  shall  upon 
trial  be  found  caoeble  of  amendment :  if  any 
thing  can  be  added  or  altered,  so  as  to  render  I  hie 
attainment  of  knowledge  more  easy  ;  tlie  Edi- 
tor will  bo  extremely  obliged  to  any  gentleman, 
particularly  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  for  such  hints  or  observations 
as  may  tend  towards  the  improvement,  and  will 
spare  neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  "»*^«"g  the 
best  use  of  thair  information. 
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No  expectation  is  more  fallac'ious  than  that 
which  authors  form  of  the  reception  which  their 
la!>ours  will  find  among  mankind.  Scarcely 
^ny  man  publishes  a  book,  whatever  it  be,  with- 
out belicvmg  that  he  has  caught  the  moment 
when  the  public  attention  is  vacant  to  his  call, 
and  the  worid  'n  disposed  in  a  particular  manner 
to  learn  the  art  which  he  undertakes  to  teach. 

The  writers  of  this  volume  are  not  so  far 
exempt  from  epidemical  prejudices,  but  that 
they  likewise  please  themselvea  with  imagining, 
that  they  have  reseived  their  laiiours  to  a  pro- 
mtioos  conjuncture,  and  that  this  is  the  proper 
ume  for  the  publication  of  a  Dictionary  ofCom- 


The  predictions  of  an  author  are  very  far  from 
in&llibuity ;  but  in  justification  of  some  degree 
id  confidence  it  may  be  properiy  observed,  that 
tiiere  was  never  from  the  earliest  ages  a  time  in 
which  trade  so  much  engagjed  the  attention  of 
mankind,  or  commercial  gain  was  sou^t  with 
such  general  emulation.  Nations  which  have 
kttherto  cultivated  no  art  but  that  of  war,  nor 
conceived  any  means  of  increasing  riches  but  by 
plunder,  are  awakened  to  more  inoffensive  in- 
aostry.  Those  whom  the  possession  of  tubter- 
nmeous  treasures  have  long  disused  to  acoom- 
iMdate  themselves  bv  foreign  industnr.  are  at 
Ust  convinced,  that  idleness  never  will  be  rich. 
Tho  merchant  is  now  invited  to  every  port,  ma- 
Bufactures  are  established  in  all  cities,  arid  princes 
who  just  can  view  the  sea  from  some  single  cor- 
mn  of  their  dominions,  are  enlarging  harbours, 
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erectin^r  mercantile  companies,  and  prepanng  to 
traffic  in  the  remotest  countries. 

Nor  is  tlie  form  of  this  work  less  popular  than 
the  subject.  It  has  lately  been  the  practice  of 
the  learned  to  range  knowledge  bv  the  alphabet, 
and  publish  dictionaries  of  every  kind  or  litera- 
ture. This  practice  has  perhaps  been  carried 
too  far  by  the  force  of  faj«hion.  Sciences,  in 
themselves  systematical  and  coherent,  are  not 
very  properly  broken  into  such  fortuitous  distri- 
butions. Adictionanr  of  arithmetic  or  geometry 
can  serve  only  to  conniund ;  but  commerce,  con- 
sidered in  its  whole  extent,  seems  to  refuse  any 
other  metliod  of  arrangement,  as  it  comprises 
innumerable  particulars  unconnected  with  each 
other,  among  which  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
should  be  first  or  last,  better  than  is  furnished  by 
the  letters  that  compose  tlieir  names. 

We  cannot  indeed  boast  ourselves  the  inven- 
tors of  a  scheme  so  conunodious  and  compre- 
hensive. The  French,  among  innumerable  pro- 
jects  for  the  promotion  of  traffic,  have  taken  care 
to  supply  their  merchants  with  a  DieHonnairt  de 
Connurce,  collected  with  great  indust.y  and 
exactness,  but  too  large  for  common  use,  and 
adapted  to  their  own  tmde.  This  book,  as  well 
as  others,  Itts  been  carefully  consulted,  that  our 
merehants  may  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing 
known  by  their  enemies  or  rivals. 

Such  indeed  is  the  extent  of  our  undertakings 
that  it  was  necessary  to  solicit  evcrv  informatiou, 
to  consult  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  great 
qualification  of  him  that  attempU  a  work  thus 
general  is  diligence  of  inquiry.  No  man  has 
opportunity  or  ability  to  acquaint  himself  with 
all  tho  tubiects  of  a  conuneicial  dictkMury,  so 
aftodMcnoefiromhisownknowUJlgOiOrr      * 
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inmil  apmi  mveracilyof  (rthansi 
jMwfo  m  ccMUiioD  life,  and  httva  I 


i^jr^  Gmi!^  mJty  hj  thm  bowidt  of  Mtnre 
mmI  of  miVt^  tt*k  of  MtodicNi  aod  awlhad  wli 
anpnr  toibitnil*  •raiteidm  iadmlry  asri  dit- 


«  M*i«vMi<  i«to  Mlkr  uJ  Miirfhr  pHMt  till 
at  lurt  tlwv  kwim  •»  aiairt*  M  MA  fluilf  to  be 
MCad  by  ubMiirtiw  Bitaj  iMmrti  m  to 
wmrm  aa-M^g  aadk  odMr  as  Ml  ta 
tia^tdwttboat tom^mfurfi  ■anyaf^aw in> 
datriaarfy  baptaMMi,  mm  aaoiy  jwaithai  m^ 
•  vy  to  ba  fcaowa,  am  caniad  on  ia  parti  laa 

ii*iia  I  wwlBBiB'?^^ 

(  cf  tiadi  k  of  ta  amidi  ill- 

,  tbat  no  hboor 

I  may 


portaaae  to  a 


hat 


can  ba  duocbt  gteat  by  wbicb  aifonation  n 
be  obtained;  and  tbenfim  we  hope  the  rea 
will  aiC  hawa  raiaoo  to  eoraplani,  that,  of  wi 
he  oi'ittit  jaiUy  expect  to  ind,  any  thing  is 
omitiad. 

To  aivtt  a  detail  or  analysie  of  our  woik  b 
very  difll^alt;  a  ▼olnme  mtended  to  contain 
whatever  it  reqnbHe  to  ba  known  by  every 
Uddsr,  neennrily  becomea  ao  nuteeltaaeone  and 
anemnected  as  not  to  be  easily  redoobla  to 
httda ;  yat«  ainee  we  pratead  in  son 
totre-itof  Irailleasa  aaenoe,aodto 
ivfaUr  and  tyatemitical  whieh  has  hitherto  been 
to  a  great  dqgrea  fbitaitoaa  and  oon  ieetoral,  and 
htt  oikan  wecaaded  by  chance  latner  than  by 
ciodaet,  ii  wUI  be  pnmr  to  dboar  that  a  distn- 
b-jtioa  of  pant  has  bean  attamptod,  whieh, 
thiagh  mds  and  inadeqaate^  wiD  at  least  pro- 
aerre  some  order,  and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a 
msthodicai  and  socoessive  view  of  this  design. 

In  the  dicGonary  which  we  here  offer  to  the 
pablic,  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  materiaUf  the 
pUues,  and  ihe  means  of  traffic 

Thfi  materials  or  subjects  of  traffic  are  wkit- 
eter  is  Imtght  and  sUJ,  and  include  therefore 
every  prodaction  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commodities  of 
nature,  w he: her  those  which  are  to  be  used  in 
their  original  state,  as  drugs  and  spices,  or  those 
which  become  useful  when  iliey  receive  a  new 
fjrm  from  human  art,  as  fl.vx,  cotton,  and  metals, 
W2  shall  show  the  places  of  their  production,  the 
manner  in  which  they  ^w,  the  art  of  cultivating 
or  collecting  them,  their  discriminations  and  va- 
rie'ies,  by  which  the  best  s-trts  are  known  from 
the  worsi,  and  genuine  from  fictitious,  the  arts 
by  which  they  are  counterfeited,  the  casualties 
by  which  they  are  impaired,  and  the  practice  by 
which  the  damage  is  palliated  or  concealed.  We 
ah\U  likewise  show  their  virtues  and  uses,  and 
trace  them  through  all  the  changes  which  they 
undergo. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  likewise  deli- 
vered. Of  every  artificial  commodity,  the  man- 
ner in  whi*h  it  is  made  is  in  some  measure 
described,  though  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
mvmal  uuerations  are  scarce  to  be  conveyed  by 
any  woras  to  him  that  has  n9i  seen  them. 
S<Kne  general  notions  may  however  be  afforded : 
U  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  plates  of  iron  are 
foim^  by  the  pressore  of  rollers,  and  bare  by 
the  straktt  of  a  hMVMrt  thai  a  caiuiOB  is  cat^ 


andtlialaaaafflbl 
tradeiv  of  awjy  aaa 

ntakanioaaMa  thapli 


itabtoaghlaalJyMadta^aByw^^,    Ttiyyi* 
aMthawaathihhplawfciaifaawari^arlibii 


daeca^asthai 
tobegiaaBev 
yatiflBOMaiofl— 
ihanuiMisofthal 

Bat  tha  ohief  «B„ 
ooaaeqiMMy  of  tha 
chants,  ought  to  ba  oaaptojed  opaa  Ihs  «irti«f 
trade,  which  indnda  all  ftbeluBowla^  aad|n» 
tice  noeeasvy  to  the  akUfiil  aad  aaeeoairi  a» 
duct  of  cohuncree* 

The  first  of  the.meana  of  tnrfo  is  pmpa  «d» 
eation,  which  may  eoofer  a  eoapetcot  tf  h 
numben :  to  be  afterwaida  mawplflnl  m  lb 
oonntingi^oaoey  by  oboorration  of  the  awBHrif 
stotiac  aeooontsi  and  ragnlacing  book%  wUdia 
one  of  the  few  arts  which  haVmg  beea  mM 
in  proportion  to  iu  iaaiportancey  b  eaniid  aiir 
aa  use  can  laqoira.  The  eoonting-hMise  if* 
accomplished  merchant  u  a  adbool  of  awlbt 
where  the  great  acienco  flsay  bo  learaed  «f  MT 
particdan  under  generalsb  of  bria|iif  ai 
— irani  partoof  «  tnnaaction  topedH^iilif 
showing  at  one  Tiow  a  loogaerieaSirdeafavad 
eichange.  Let  no  roan  Tontna intolngeW 
ness  while  he  u  ignorant  of  the  method  of  Rgf* 
latmg  books;  never  let  him  imagine  tiat  ■; 
degree  of  natural  abilities  will  enable  him  in  sqh 
plv  this  deficiency,  or  "preserve  multipUtitT  rf 
ifTiirs  from  inextricable  confusion. 

This  is  the  study,  without  which  sL  olber 
studies  will  be  of  little  avail;  but  thi^  aloKii 
not  sufficient  It  will  be  necessary  to  kut 
many  other  things,  which  however  may  be  easily 
included  in  the  preparatory  institutions,  iuidiH 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  tceigkis  and  meutsnt 
of  different  countries,  and  some  skill  in  eeop*- 
phy  and  navi^tion,  with  which  this  boii  nay 
perhaps  sufficiently  supply  him. 

In  navigation,  considered  as  part  of  iht  skJlflf 
a  merchant,  is  included  not  so  much  the  an  of 
steering  a  ship,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  s»- 
coast,  and  of  the  different  parts  to  ^hirhhiscr- 
goes  are  sent;  the  customs  to  be  paid;  tk 
passes,  permissions,  or  certificates  to  be  po* 
cured  ;  the  hazards  of  every  voyage,  and  the  xm 
rate  of  insurances.  To  this  muj^  be  added,  ii 
acc^uaintance  with  the  policies  and  arts  of  Mbr 
nauons,  as  well  those  to  whom  the  oommoftiB 
are  sold,  as  of  those  who  carrr  goods  of  thestfa 
kind  to  the  same  market ;  and  who  are  tbetcbi 
to  be  watched  as  rivals  endeavouring  to  takea<> 
'^SJfS®  ?(*T®7  ^'^^  tnbcarriagc,  or  debate. 

The  chief  of  the  meoiis  of  trade  is  naa<y,d 
which  our  late  refinemenU  in  traffic  have  sadi 
the  knowledge  extremely  difficult.  The  stf- 
chant  must  not  only  mf«mn  himself  of  the  mi'* 
dcnommations  and  value  of  foreicn  coins.  •► 
Isethsr  wuh  their  method  of  ooantii«sad» 
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dKifing;  mch  as  Ui«  mineries  of  Portnga].  and 
the  livres  of  France ;  but  ha  must  learn  wbai  u 
of  more  diflTicult  aitainment;  the  discount  of 
exchan^s,  the  nature  of  current  paper,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  tlie  several  banks  of  Europe 
are  ostablished,  the  real  value  of  funds,  the  true 
credit  of  trading  companies^  with  all  the  Bources 
of  profit,  and  posaibilitiea  of  lose. 

▲U  tliis  he  must  learn  merely  as  a  private 
dkaler,  attentive  only  to  his  own  advantage ;  but 
at  every  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  part  of 
>  the  cominunity  to  which  he  belongs,  and  while 
Ke  prosecutes  hia  own  interest  to  promote  ^-^le- 
wiae  that  of  hia  country,  it  is  necessary  foe  the 
trader  to  look  abroad  upon  mankimi,  and  study 
many  questions  which  are  perhaps  more  pro- 
parly  political  than  mercantile. 

lie  ouglit  therefore  to  consider  very  accurately 
the  balance  of  trade,  or  the  proportion  between 
things  exported  and  imported;  to  examine  what 
..  kinds  of  commerce  are  unlawful,  either  as  being 
expressly  prohibited,  because  detrimental  to  the 
manufacturea  or  other  interests  of  his  countr}',  as 
the  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  introduction  of  French  commodities ;  or  un- 
bwful  in  itaelf,  aa  the  traffic  for  negroes.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  state  with  accuracy,  the 
benefits  and  mischiefs  of  monopolies,  and  exclu- 
«ve  companies;  to  inouire  into  the  arts  which 
have  been  practised  by  them  to  make  them 
necessary,  or  by  their  opponents  to  make  them 
odious.  He  should  inform  himself  what  trades 
are  declining,  and  what  are  improveable  ;  wiicn 
the  advantage  ia  on^our  side,  and  when  on  that 
of  our  rivals. 

The  state  of  our  colanies  is  always  to  be  dili- 
gently surveyed,  that  no  advantage  may  be  lost 
which  they  can  aiibrd,and  that  every  opportu- 
nity may  be  improved  of  increasing  their  wealth 
and  power,  or  of  making  them  useful  to  their 
mother  country. 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  more  frequent  use 
than  tJiat  of  duties  and  imposta,  whether  customs 
paid  at  the  porta,  or  exciaea  levied  on  the  manu- 


faetmer.  Much  of  the  proaperity  of  a  trading 
nation  depends  upon  duties  pn){)erly  iipptriioncd ; 
so  that  n  hat  is  necessary  may  con  uiuc  cheap, 
and  what  is  of  use  only  to  luxury  may  in  scmo 
measure  atone  to  the  public  for  the  mischief  d<.ne 
to  individuals.  Duues  may  of.en  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  become  useful  even  to  those  that  pay 
them ;  and  they  may  be  likewise  so  unequally 
imposed  as  to  discourage  honest},  and  dvprcra 
inaustry,  and  give  temptation  to  fraun  ^nd  mt» 
lawful  practices. 

To  teach  all  this  ia  the  design  of  the  Com* 
mercial  Dictionary;  which  though  unmcdiately 
and  primarily  written  fur  the  merchants,  will  b« 
of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  cuiir.sity. 
There  ia  no  man  who  is  not  in  seme  degree*  a 
merchant,  who  has  not  aomcihing  to  buy  and 
somethinff  to  sell,  and  who  does  not  therefore 
want  such  instructions  as  may  teach  him  the 
true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities. 

The  descriptions  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
and  water,  wnich  this  volume  will  contain,  may 
be  equally  pleasing  and  useful  to  the  speculatiat 
with  any  other  natuml  history^  and  the  ac- 
counts of  various  manufactures  will  constitute  no 
contemptible  body  of  experimental  philosophy. 
The  descriptions  of  ports  and  ciiies  may  insti  uct 
the  geographer  as  well  as  if  they  were  found  in 
books  appropriated  only  to  his  own  science  ;  and 
the  doctrmes  of  funds,  msurances,  currency,  mo- 
nopolies, exchanges,  and  duties,  is  so  neceasary 
to  the  politician,  tliat  without  it  h«  ran  be  of  no 
use  eitlicr  in  the  council  or  the  senate,  nor  can 
speak  or  think  justly  either  on  war  or  ti  ade. 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent  the 
labour  of  compilmg  this  work ;  nor  flatter  our- 
selves unreasonably,  in  predicting  a  fii\'ourabIo 
reception  to  a  book  which  no  condition  of  fife  oni 
render  useless,  which  may  contribute  to  ilio 
advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  cf  all 
tliat  buy  or  sell,  of  all  that  wish  to  keep  or  im- 
prove their  poaseasions,  of  all  that  desire  to  bo 
rich,  and  all  that  deaire  to  be  wiae. 


PREFACU 


TO  THs  nuNsianov  OF 


FATHER  LOB(yS  VOYAGE  TO  ABYSSINIA.* 


Tm  following  relation  ia  ao  curious  and  enter- 
Uinin^,  and  the  diMertatioiis  that  accompany 
B  ao  judicious  and  instructive,  that  the  trans- 
lator IS  confident  his  attempt  stands  in  need  of 
no  apology,  whatever  censures  may  fedl  on  the 
performance. 

.  The  Portugu^e  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
gaperal  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amu>cd  h's 
reader  with  no  romantic  absurdities  or  incre- 


•  For  an  accoont  of  this  book,  see  the  Ufo  of  Dr. 
»b7lIf.Muiph7. 


dible  fictrana:  whatever  ho  relatea,  whetner 
true  or  not,  is  at  least  probable;  and  he  who 
tells  nothing  exceeding  the  bounda  of  f  roba* 
bility,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should 
believe  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  appears  by  hia  modest  and  unaffectMl 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  taw 
I  hem,  to  have  copied  nature,  from  the  life,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  ni>t  his  imagina- 
tion. He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  de*irny 
with  their  eyes;  hi«  aocodiles  devour  their 
prey  without  tears  ;  and  hia  cataracu  ftU  firow 
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£ha  pfwk   witkout  daafentJig  the  neighbounnir 

Tlu^  r<?:v(iar  «-itt  liora  find  nr»  redos^s  curmH 
with  (rrccniJilifiMc  t>firraim(!s%  nr  Ijiesiied  witk 
epirit  1  n<;on*  fecundity;  nt>  perp<;tii'il  ^W^w  or 
UriC-ca.ririj^  ■  inshiiUJi  n  ir  arii  the  rvftUons  here 
doserilificl  eidvif  dc%*<iid  of  (ill  sanwj  of  hmocimtyt 
OP  coti^iimm-iio  in  ftll  private  ftnd  aodul  vimiea; 
here  ftr^-  m  Ilottentota  wiihout  rel%ion,  poltty, 
or  urucuisiU  languid ;  uo  Chinese  ^icrfoctly 
poUlP*  and  convploiely  Bkiiled  in  idl  scrcnccs :  lio 
Will  t1i**oiver  «hrit  will  alloys  J>a  diseovfi-i^d 
by^itdiligpiitand  imfiartml  itiqairer,  rliat  wlicr- 
^Tttf  humntt  nature  ia  In  be  tourid,  iherc  is  a 
miiturd  of  vicff  and  virtue,  m  coJjiOit  of  passion 
and  r<^a»»nj  and  ihat  iheCrcit^f  dnh  ndtap- 
PflWf  partial  in  liis  diatributi^na,  hot  Ijos  biilnnced 
in  mfJ?«t  oiunmes  their  particulru-  in;oTiTcaienf  es 
by  pfirlicular  fl^voutEi, 

lii  lii^  accjunt  of  tlio  mifsirjfl,  where  hia  vom- 
diy  h  mo«t  trj  b^i  tM»peci.«hl,  he  neither  C*ag- 
fe.'Aiefl  over-rnuch  !he  merits  of  the  jejiiit*,  if 
Wd  cfln>ider  thtj  parti nj  rej^^ird  paid  by  the  Por- 
ln-iicsc  lo  [ht!ir  c.imjiTyjnfln,  by  ilic  jcsuil*  to 
ih  ju-  Sijci^ly,  and  by  t!ic  papisLa  tn  their  churchy 
not*  asgriiv^jtei  the'  ^cca  of  lh*>  Abysainiam ; 
li:it  If  the  reader  will  not  ho  « itUfied  with  a 
po[MaH  acca-mt  of  a  pipish  mift*ion,  he  nifiy  htve 
reco  :Jr»t:  lii  the  History  of  the  Chirch  of  Abys- 
liriii^  written  by  Oi\  GedJ^g,  in  wluL'h  h^  niU 
&nd  tho action*  and  anflvnirig^t  of  the  Trih9i£jna- 
rics  pi  ^ced  i™  a  difforent  li^bl,  though  the  a  Lime 
In  which  Mr,  Le  Grsind,  with  all  hla  zeal  for  the 
Romdci  churcU,  apptiLirii  to  have  SL^en  them. 

Th:*  leimed  ilis^mrEatnr,  however  v.iUiablc 
f  :r  hitt  ind'i'atry  and  eriidi;ifin^  in  yet  iwyre  t<% 
be  c^tcomed  for  huvirij^  d-ired  ^q  freely,  in  the 
midit  of  Frttticej  to  decliirc  his  dlmpprnbati  in 
of  I  be  p.MriM"ch  Oviedo*!r  sanijnimry  zeiilj  who 
w«  ooTitinuiUy  iiiip^rLnniiiE^  the  Portui^ieise  to 
heat  up  Ibeir  dniin*  fof  n^Js,'*i^|■Jal  ie.4  who  mljjht 
preach  the  gospel  with  awards  in  tlitir  hands, 
and  pmpaj^iite  by  desQl:it3*>n  and  slaughter  the 
U'ue  worship  of  the  God  itf  peace. 

It  ii  not  easy  to  Rjfbear  reflecliit^  with  bow 
Ultls  re«Aon  thc^e  m^^n  nrofi^^d  thcmaches  the 
rdloweri  of  Jesus,  who  left  ihiv  grent  charae- 
teriaue  lo  hh  di^dpleSf  that  they  should  be 
jtn'iwn  by  lomiif^  one  oiiofAfr,  by  uriive^ri^fll  and 
nnbrjunded  ch;irtty  nnri  bcnevdence. 

Let  U3  ■iuppo^e  an  mhabLtnnt  q(  actme  romote 
mnd  superior  re^ioiiT  yet  iin^kided  in  the  way p 
of  niien,  having  rt!\d  and  considered  the  preccpte 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  C3r  Ample  of  our  SavioiiT, 
to  com©  flown  in  search  nf  die  irnt  chunh.  U 
he  would  not  iiiquire  after  it  among  Ihi?  cruet, 
the  in-MjIenl,  and  ih^  oppressive '  among  those 
whi  arc  C'>ivtinu:\lly  grasping  at  dominion  over 
eouU  09  well  as  btflieit  i  amon^r  thn^e  whi:?  nre 
^RL ployed  in  procuring  to  themselves  impunity 
tut"  tlie  mo^t  e  norm  I  us  vithnie^if  and  studying 
laethodt  of  de^troyinjf  their  fLilhw-crcaiurti, 
not  fo-  ihaif  crinica  bu;  their  er^>^^— if  Ije  would 
nnL  expect  to  inc<it  bonevolenee  eng5i*jed  in  mas- 
•  lerea,  or  lo  And  mercy  V^  ^^  court  of  mquistLJonf 
he  would  iu>t  lodk  (ur  Uie  tnii  ehurch  iq  the 
rijurchc^if  Rome. 

Mr.  Lc  Grand  has  {^ven  in  one  dissertation 
an  cj[iuud1«  of  great  modefatioQ,  ia  demCln^ 


from  th©  trmpcr  of  bin  jwligimi;  b*tl  In  tilt 
.jthor*  has  left  proofs,  thit  Iftarntitff  and  h<*oe*ly 
are  ofttin  Um  weak  to  opp^e  pit»jiidrce.  He 
h»2t  tnadu  no  ffcrapk  ot*  pf^ferrin!?  the  te»[imofiy 
of  father  Da  Bomat  to  tha  Mfritm^  oT  all  \M 
Portuguese  jesuiui,  to  whorn  lie  allows  gn^i 
2«ar,  l>ul  little  bamin^.  ^vithoot  (fmitg  afly 
other  reason  than  thM  hi$  favnarile  wa*  a 
Frencliman,  This  U  wnme:  only  to  French* 
men  and  to  f>tplma:  a  proteaTftLitl  wtmli  t>c 
de-iir'jua  to  Itno^-,  why  htf  mu^t  ima|tioe  thai 
ftither  Dti  Bemnt  had  a  cooler  head  or  mofn 
knowfed^,  and  why  one  man  whom*  af^ount  it 
singuiaT,  is  nftt  inwe  iikf^y  to  Iw  in  bt  taken  tbia 
many  nTrrwerng:  in  the  tam^  accotint. 

If  t!ic  PortiT^n^^jte  wwe  bia:S«inl  by  anv  twrtF 
eulcir  iriews^  another  bias  equally  pownrAif  msy 
have  deflectefl  the  Ffendiman  from  the  trxith; 
for  they  evidj?!-ntly  write  with  tn>i\irary  de«i£nit 
the  Poitiiiruese^  to  makfl  their  iniwaon  wets 
more  m^coHsarv,  endeavo'nwd  to  phc«*  in  the 
strongest  li^il  the  diflWenws  beiwecTi  the  Aim 
sinian  and  Roman  church  j  hut  the  p»l  Ctt* 
df*lfu3,  \^ylTi^^  hold  on  the  advanti*^,  r^vfitd 
thete  Uter  wfiiersi  to  ftmve  their  contormlty. 

Upon  the  whole,  (h*  controversy  sot*tiia  «f  BO 
gr^fit  importance  lo  thnt^  who  l*efie»e  th<  Hoh 
Scrip  tare*  suWIdEiit  lo  teatih  the  wsiy  nf  let 
vaijon ;  hut,  of  whatever  mofn^^nc  it  nvay  In 
thought,  there  are  no  proofs  suMctciit  to  dt* 
cide  it. 

His  discoarsM  nn  indlfFerent  anlije^cla  wQ 
divert  as  well  as  in«trnn  ;  an/i  if  etllher  in  tl*e«, 
or  in  the  retail  on  of  father  Lobo,  Any  fir^urnwu 
ahall  appear  unconvincing,  or  iliascriptinn  ot^ 
<ii?urc-,  they  are  dcfec:t9  incident  to  at!  niankinlt 
whichj  howeviTj  arB  nnt  too  rnsrfily  to  be  ii»- 
puted  to  the  authors,  bcinp^  somrijnies  perlupi 
more  iuBtly  ch!Ui;eAble  on  the  tninaf.itof. 

In  this  tranHlaufjn  (if  it  muy  b^  »o  isilWI 
^■HAi  lihe  riles  have  tjeun  la  km,  which,  wbeibe* 
ju^tifiible  or  not,  shTiII  be  fudy  confeased,  and 
let  the  JTidieiou'j  pari  of  rn:inkjnd  ^nloQ  or  t/Xh 
demn  them. 

[n  the  first  part  the  greatest  freedom  Ikaj  b«a 
ijsed^  in  reducing  ihc'nannTion  into  a  narrow 
compa3:=t ;;  so  thpit  it  is  hy  no  tnem*  a  traiel*- 
tion,  hot  nn  epitome,  in  which,  whether  cvtry 
thing  either  useful  or  e^ntertaiuiog  be  compitm, 
the  compiler  is  le3.i?*t  qunlifiett  In  determine^ 

In  the  acoiint  of  AbysBinta,  and  the  «fr 
tinuatioiif  the  authors  have  been  Tot  lowed  *Jdt 
more  exact nrss ;  and  as  few  pasi^^^^eA  appeared 
eiihcr  tnsifnifjcaut  or  tedious,  few  have  bees 
cither  shortened  or  omitted. 

The  di^icrtaiionFj  are  ihe  only  pnrt  in  whiiA 
an  e^ract  trAnshiMon  has  been  atlempT^ ;  tsd 
even  in  tlvise,  ahstrucw  arc  somntime*  pfifi 
jiinteEid  of  literal  quoution^r^  parti cnlarlv  ixi  ibt 
first ;  and  damcttmes  otiicr  parts  have  been  eiKt 
ti'ncitd. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  whiefa  aw 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  diiisertauond  to  Mear* 
the  crctlit  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  are  entifeff 
left  nut. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  this  confesston,  wboerff 
shall  compare  thh  attempt  with  the  onciitflj  if 
^e  shall  iind  no  proofs  of  fraud  or  partiahty,  inl 
candidly  ovcHooV  any  faihire  of  judgment. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  EPITAPHS. 

FROM  THB  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  1740. 


Trough  criUcism  has  been  cultivated  in  every 
age  of  learning:,  bv  men  of  great  abUities  and 
eitensive  knowlcagc,  till  the  rules  of  writhig 
are  become  rather  burdensome  than  instructive 
to  tlie  mind ;  though  utmost  every  species  of 
composition  has  been  the  subject  of  particular 
treatises,  and  given  birth  to  definitions,  distinc- 
tions, precepts,  and  illustrations;  yet  no  critic 
of  note,  that  has  fallen  within  mv  observation, 
has  hitherto  thought  MfpnUhnd  inseriptians 
worthy  of  a  minute  examination,  or  pointed  nut 
with  proper  accuracy  their  beauties  and  defects. 

The  reasons  of  Uib  neglect  it  is  useless  to 
in(|uire,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  discover ;  it 
might  bo  justly  expected  that  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing would  have  been  the  favourite  topic  <f  criti- 
cism, and  that  self-love  might  have  produced 
some  regard  (or  it,  in  those  nuthoi-s  tli  it  have 
crowded  libraries  with  elahorute  dissertations 
upon  Homer  ;  since  to  aflord  a  subject  for  heroic 
poems  is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  but  every 
man  may  expect  to  be  recorded  in  an  epitajih, 
and  therefore  Anda  some  interest  in  providing; 
that  his  memory  may  not  suffer  by  an  unskilful 
panegyric 

If  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  de- 
serve to  liave  any  part  in  tlie  regulation  of  our 
stuflies.  Epitaphs  seem  cntiiled  to  more  thiui 
common  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  the 
same  age  with  the  urt  of  writing.  The  most 
ancient  structures  in  the  world,  the  Pyramids, 
arc  supposed  to  be  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
eitlier  pride  or  ^atitude  erected :  and  the  same 
passions  which  incited  men  to  such  laborious  and 
expciisive  me; hods  of  preserving  their  own 
memory,  or  that  of  their  benefactors,  would 
doubtless  incline  them  not  to  neglect  any  easier 
means  by  which  the  some  ends  might  be  obtained. 
Nature  and  reason  have  dictated  toever>'  nation, 
that  to  preserve  good  actions  from  oblivion,  is 
both  the  interest  and  duty  of  mankind  ;  and 
theref'>re  we  find  no  people  acquainted  with  ihe 
use  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  {{race  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical 
inscriptions. 

To  examine,  therefore,  in  what  the  perfection 
of  Epitaphs  consi^'ts,  and  what  rules  are  to  be 
observed  in  composing  them,  will  be  at  least  of 
as  much  use  as  other  critical  inquiries ;  and  for 
assigning  a  few  hours  to  such  disquisitions,  great 
examples  at  least,  if  not  strong  reasons,  may  be 
pleaded. 

An  Epitaph,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  an 
ifueription  oii  the  tytnb,  and  in  its  most  extensive 
import  may  admit  indiscriminately  satire  or 
praise.  But  as  malice  has  seldom  produced 
monuments  of  defamation,  and  the  tombs  hither- 
to raised  have  been  the  work  of  friendship  and 
benevolence,  custom  has  contracted  the  onginal 
latitude  of  the  word,  so  that  it  signifies  in  the 
general  acceptation  an  inseripHon  engrmen  on  a 
fomfr  in  tumour  of  the  perwon  JeetatetL 

As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in  order  to 
indie  oChei*  to  the  umtatidi  of  their  eicdiences, 


the  principal  intention  of  Epitaphs  is  to  perp^ 
tuate  the  examples  of  virtue,  that  the  tomb  of  a 
good  man  may  siipply  the  want  of  his  presencei 
and  vencraticn  tor  his  memory  produce  the 
same  eflect  as  tne  observation  of  his  life.  Those 
Epitaphs  are,  therefore,  the  most  perfect,  whidh 
set  virtue  in  the  strongest  light,  and  are  beat 
adapted  to  exalt  the  reader's  ideas  and  rouse  his 
emulation. 

To  this  end  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  r^ 
count  the  actions  of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the 
writings  of  a  philosopher ;  to  imagine  such  mr 
formations  necessary,  is  to  detract  from  thdr 
characters,  or  to  suppose  their  works  rooital,  car 
tlieir  achievements  vn  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
The  bare  name  of  such  men  answers  eveiy  purw 
pose  of  a  long  inscription. 

Had  only  the  name  of  ?ir  Isaac  Nbwtov 
been  subjoined  to  the  design  upon  his  monument, 
instead  of  a  long  detail  of  his  dist'overies,  which 
no  philosopher  can  want,  and  which  none  bet  • 
philosopher  can  understand,  those,  by  whore 
direction  it  was  raised,  had  done  more  honour 
both  to  him  and  to  themselves. 

This  indeed  is  a  commendation  which  it  re- 
quires no  genius  to  bestow,  but  which  can  never 
become  vulgar  or  contemptible,  if  l)cstowed  with 
judgment,  because  no  single  age  produces  many 
mon  of  merit  superior  to  panc«rvric.  Kone  but 
the  first  names  can  stand  unassisted  against  the 
attacks  of  time;  and  if  men  raised  to  reputation 
by  accident  or  caprice,  have  noUiing  but  their 
names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there  is  danger 
lest  in  a  fcw\'car8  the  inscription  require  an  in- 
terpreter. Thus  have  their  expectations  been 
disappointed  who  honoured  Picus  of  MirandoU 
witli  this  pompous  epitaph  : 

Hie  sitiu  cA  Pieua  Mrandola^  cvtera  norunt 
Et  Tagiu  a  Oange«,  forsan  et  AnUp<jdea. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  lemoteet  coiw 
ners  of  the  earth,  is  now  almost  forsotten ;  and 
his  works,  then  studied,  admiretl,  and  applauded, 
are  now  mouldering  in  obscurity. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  hare  name  is  a  short 
character  simple  and  unadorned,  without  exaf- 
geration,  superlatives,  or  rhetoric  Such  were 
the  inscriptions  in  use  amoni;  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  victories  gained  by  their  emperora 
were  commemorated  by  a  single  epithet;  m 
Ctcsar  Germmiicus^  Cesar  Daeieut,  Gemumieng^ 
IUyrir.u8.  Such  would  be  this  epitaph,  Isaacvi 
NEWTONCf,  natura  Ugibui  inveHigattM  kic  9«i- 
tteit. 

But  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  a 
longer  encomium  is  necessary  for  tlie  publico  tion 
of  their  virtues,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
memories ;  and  bi  the  composition  of  these  it  ia 
that  art  ie  principally  required,  and  precepts 
therefore  may  be  useful. 

In  writing  Epitaphs,  one  circumstance  is  u> 
be  considered,  which  aflTfcts  no  other  composi- 
tion ;  the  place  in  which  they  are  now  com- 
monly found  reatroijia  them  to  a  particular  m 
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d*  f}tda^  UiG 


ff*- 


oF  foleranit^,  and  deb&rs  tliem  from  the  ad  mi  a- 
Bion  of  nil  Ii^ht«r  or  cayor  ornaments.  In  this 
it  is  that  the  stylo  of  an  Epittph  n«crasariLy 
difUff^  from  that  of  an  elegy.  The  cu&tom  q{ 
btirying  our  dead  either  in  or  near  our  churchoSf 
pejrhups  ori^na  founded  on  a  ration al  deai^rn 
"*  "    '        "'  .d  fof  reli^ioui  e^erciieff^  hy 

IB  most  tff^iing  proof  of  the 
,  makes  H  propter  to  exclude 
idl  Burli  nUuftiotifl  as  sre  eon* 
s»  for  the  propa^atinnorwbich 
Bcted^and  lo  tiie  end  for  wbicb 
tlio  nigmuincnte  must  be  sup- 
ther.  NntJiing  is,  therefor*^ 
in  to  copy  the  Ronmn  inac  rip- 
engraven  on  stone*  by  the 
posad  hf  tlioee  who  generally 
dity  tiniy  to  exdle  ni  tbem- 

,.iient  of 


lay 


the 
ihoj  , 

poio"d 

lions 


nv.  and 


to  battle,  or  Cupids  spoitiiig  roand  t  rir^giiL 

The  pope  who  defaced  the  slatti^  of  the  d<^tiei 
at  the  tomb  of  Sann»M.riu5,  is,  in  my  opini»D, 
moT^  eafiily  to  be  defended ^  than  he  thit  erected 
tliem. 

It  19  for  the  t^roe  reason  improper  to  addrets 
tlie  epitaph  to  the  pas^eng^r,  a  cofttont  wbjc^fa 
an  imudiciowfl  veneration  for  anii4uitv  intro- 
duced 4^ain  at  the  revival  of  letters,  and  vhii'U, 
amon;^  many  otln  rs,  Pa*?crwtiafl  ^nfleried  to  mL»- 
lead  him  in  hiM  Epitaph  opon  the  heart  of  HtnTj 
king  of  FmncCj  who  was  stabbed  by  Clement 
the  monk ;  which  yet  desen'cs  to  be  jnsened, 
for  the  sake  of  ah  owing  how  bcawtiful  even  im- 
proprieti(  3  may  become  in  the  bands  of  a  good 
writer* 


«t._  ,  ^»,_ 
whose  PB] 
than  mw\ 

All  allufiiotio  la 
ihtTefote  afastljdj  a„-. 
remains  of  a  dead  nii.,, 
ititioua. 


xlL^ndod 
foght  fri 

then  mytholo^'  aw* 
:nrd  for  the  senseless 
,.„pjertinmt  and  jtupi-r- 


One  of  the  lir?*t  dJeiUFiL^cionn  of  the  pn- 
jnrtivo  rhriatians,  was  their  riephct  of  bcMowmg 
f^lands  on  the  doad,  in  which  thtfy  arc  v^^ry  ra* 
I  ion  ally  defend  ^^d  by  thdr  apologist  in  Minutius 
Felix*  "We  lavJs))  no  flowers  nor  odours  on 
the  di»ad,"  says  be^  **  because  they  have  no  sen.sie 
of  fragrance  or  of  beauty.'''  We  profeas  to 
■revercnee  thi?  df?ad»  not  for  their  sake,  but  for 
^r  own.  tt  is  therefor*?  always  with  indigna- 
tion or  contempt  that  1  read  the  epitaph  on  Cow- 
ieVf  a  man  wbost?  li^arnirig  and  po<3try  were  hi& 
lowest  mertlf, 

Aitrea  i^nta  Iste  vnlUttnt  tua  seriptfk  per  otbDnt, 
Ei  fiiiia  eternuni  vivi!!),  iJivm?  Fo  tat 
Hi(^  plndHfl  jfti's**requk\  cu^wibt  urnAin 
Can- J  Fix!**  viaiJoniqiir  p^reiirai  ]am[)in4.lp  MiiKit ! 
Spi  tincer  \^^e  ]nc\i^,  in?c  i^iii?!  ipnierEiriits  niisit 
Sh Tift=2[i  tiirbir^"  Ttinnu  v tariff raULIe  hu^ttim. 
IirUiru  niAiiL'niiu  tii:tn4raiiL  prr  «cf^uk  ilul^fti 
(7uu-/*'i£  cmTP.-f,  frrvfri.^ue  iLiirriDhilo  aaiiim. 

To  pray  that  the  o^hop  of  a  fr^^nd  mnv  lie  tm- 
di^lurbcd^  nnii  that  tba  rfivinitieft  that  favoured 
hitn  in  hiii  lifp^  may  w^trh  t^ir  fvt'r  round  him, 
to  prpK»ni'e  hifl  tomb  from  violation,  and  drive 
•fterilev'i*  away,  is  only  rotional  in  him  who  b4> 
jieves  the  sou!  interested  in  the  repose  of  thr' 
biKly^  and  the  powers  whieh  he  invokes  for  its 
protection  able  to  prtsenc  iL  To  censure  sin^li 
expressions  as  contrary  to  r?llcioo,or  jxa  rt^maine 
^f  heathen  siiperetitton,  would  bo  loo  great  a 
decree  of  scveritv,  I  condemn  thcra  only  an 
join^ructive  and  unafr£!ctinrf-,  a<^  too  ludKroiift 
ht  revere  nee  or  |jrief,  for  chriftianity  and  a 
Ismple, 

That  thr?  desitrns  ami  derorotion*^  of  monn" 
menl*  onubt  tikcwi.*se  to  be  formal  ^viLh  the  saiiie 
reg-ord  to  I  he  floh^nmity  of  th<;  rdac**,  cannot  b*? 
d{?nied;  it  ie  an  cHlabhshed  pnneiple,  tlmt  all 
(im^imf^nta  ow^  their  beauty  to  their  pmpriety, 
Thtr  same  pltftrr  of  dress  that  adds  ^mces  to 
^ayety  and  youth,  wmild  make  a^e  ajnl  dignity 
contemptible.  Charon  with  his  hoat  U  far  from 
heightening  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  universal 
f idtrincnt,  though  drawn  by  Angela  himself; 
nor  is  it  cnny  to  hnapiti«  a  (rr,!at«r  abfiurdity 
than  that  of  grocinj?  the  walls  of  a  ehriptian 
teaplo  wHb  lJ>e  fitfur«  of  Mara  leading  a  hem 


J  viawr*  ptdrpje  rri^im  tifw. 

Cer  Re^B  litp  ron^itHrfut)  marranra^ 

Qui  jurn  OiLillft,  j^m  Saraiiltr  ilcdiL 

T«ctuc  ri^rutlfi  hiitic  FDBtnlUvVairJiis* 

Abi,  mint,  rt  dutt  r«fVOt  rieaik 

'"  the  monkiflh  ages,  however  t^orant  and 
lUebed,  the  Epitapha  were  drawn  up  »i!^ 
reafer  propriety  than  ran  be  shown  m  thn&n 
w      b  more  enlightened  times  have  produced. 

Orate  pro  inkiui^jD»erTlnti  Fecoitoni, 

was  an  addres*)  to  the  last  desp^ee  rtrikinj  ifld 
solemn,  Ofl  it  flowed  naturallr  Stiifi  Ib^  refifioo 
then  belirved,  and  awakenetfin  Ibc  reAifer  ««fil>- 
ments  of  heoe^olenee  for  I  be  deceaned,  and  cf 
eoncem  far  his  own  bappinetSv  Tln*rr*  vr^^ 
not lii tiff  triflinij  or  ltidicrou!i,  nothing  that  did  ntA 
tend  to  the  nobit'?t*md,  the  propagation  of  pic^y 
and  the  inerease  of  d^otion. 

It  niaj^  seem  very  supeirfluons  to  lay  it  doin 
as  the  bnil  ride  for  writins  l^pitapbs^  thst  tbfl 
name  of  the  deceased  it  not  to  be  omitted  ]  nor 
should  [  ba>'e  thooijhl  such  s  pn*e<*pt  ne«<^«9«fv, 
hud  not  the  practice  of  the  jrreatrfrt  wi  iters  i^h^pva 
that  it  ha?  not  been  suffiriently  rcp^rded,  la 
most  of  the  poetical  Epitaphs,  the  ninte^  for 
whom  they  were  cnmpnsi^,  may  be  jHiu!?bt  to  aa 
pnipofc,  tidn^  only  pt^lTXtfl  on  th?  monumeat. 
To  expose  the  nhsiirdily  rjf  this  omi^j»ion^  if  it 
only  neeepsary  to  aak  hqw  the  Epitnpho,  wbiiJi 
have  outlived  the  stones  on  which  they  m^cre  io- 
flcrihed,  wnuJd  have  contrihuted  to  the  infomift* 
tion  nf  no^terify^  had  they  wanted  ^he  namef  of 
those  whom  they  eel  eh  ra  red. 

In  drawinij  the  character  of  the  deceased^ 
there  an?  no  ndes  to  bt  obpervf»d  which  do  art 
equally  relate  to  other  composation^  The  praue 
ou^bt;  uol  to  be  ^(t'neral,  hecnune  the  mind  i»  b^ 
in  ths^  extent  of  any  indefinite  idea,  and  cannot 
he  aflfectpd  wilh  what  it  cannot  eomprehenl 
When  we  hear  onl  j'  of  a  wi>od  or  jrrent  man,  we 
know  not  in  what  rbss  to  plaff^  him,  nor  hsTa 
any  notion  of  his  character,  d instinct  fmm  tJtft 
of  a  Ihoij^^and  othcfr^ ;  h\n  p^iimple  can  haff  no 
elfeet  upon  our  condor  t,  03  we  have  nolhtnif  ^^ 
mnrkaMe  or  eminent  to  propo^r  to  onrimitatwn. 
The  Epitaph  composed  fiy  Ennius  for  his  own 
tomb,  haa  both  the  faults  last  mentioned, 

NeTno  nifl  docoret  Ucrumi*,  nee  fur  era   ftMa 
Fmxlu    Cor?  voiko  tIvu^  puc  am  rliuni. 

The  reader  of  this  Epitaph  receives  acmrre  any 
idea  from  it ;  he  neither  conceives  any  vcneratlOfi 
for  the  man  to  whom  it  belonifs,  nor  la  instmcud 
bv  what  methods  thi*  boosted  reputation  is  to  b« 
olttained* 

Though  a  sepulchral  inscription  i«  ptofcaacd|j 
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a  ptne^prric,  and,  fhercfore,  not  confined  to  his- 
torical iinpartiaiitj,  yet  it  ouffht  always  to  be 
written  with  regard  to  truth.  ISo  man  ought  to 
be  commended  for  virtues  which  he  never  pos- 
■essed,  but  whoever  is  curious  to  know  his  faults 
must  inquire  after  tUem  in  other  places;  the 
monuments  of  the  dead  are  not  intended  to  per- 
petuate the  memoir  of  crimej«,  but  to  exhibit 
patterns  of  virtue.  On  the  tomb  of  Maecenas  his 
luxury  is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  his  munifi- 
cence, nor  is  tlie  proscription  to  find  a  place  on 
t'lc  monument  of  Augustus. 

Tlie  best  subject  for  Epitaphs  is  private  virtue ; 
viriuc  exerted  in  the  some  circumstances  in  which 
Uic  bulk  of  mankind  ore  ptaced,  and  which,  there- 
fort',  may  admit  of  many  imitators.  lie  that  has 
df^livcreu  his  country  from  oppression,  or  freed 
iho  world  from  ignorance  and  error,  can  excite 
(he  emulation  of  a  very  small  number;  but  he 
ih  It  has  repelled  the  temptations  of  poverty,  and 
disdained  to  free  iimiself  from  distress  at  trie  ex- 
pense of  his  virtue,  may  animate  multitudes,  by 
Ills  cxnniplc,  to  the  same  firmness  of  heart  and 
steadiness  of  resolution. 

Of  this  kind  I  cnnnot  forbear  tlie  mention  of 
two  Greek  inscriptions ;  one  upon  a  man  whose 
writings  are  well  known,  the  other  upon  a  per- 
son whose  memory  is  preserved  only  in  her  Epi- 
taph, who  both  lived  in  slavery,  the  most  calami- 
tous estate  in  human  life : 

Zotfma^  qu4B  •oloju't  oiim  contort  serta* 
Carport  mme  etiam  Ubtra/aetafuit, 


**  ZMffiM,  who  in  her  Ufe  could  only  bars  her  bodv  ^a 
•laved,  flow  flnds  her  l>udy  Ukewiae  aei at  Uoenjr.** 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Epitaph  with.'^ut 
being  animated  to  bear  the  evils  of  life  with  con* 
stancy,  and  to  support  the  dignity  cf  human  na- 
ture under  the  moat  pressing  afllictions,  both  by 
the  example  of  the  heroine,  whose  grave  Me  be* 
hokl,  and  the  prospect  of  that  state  in  which,  o 
use  the  language  of  the  m^pirad  writers,  **  Tha 
poor  cease  Crom  their  labours,  and  the  weary  he 
at  resL" 

The  other  is  upon  Epiaetus,  the  stoic  philo* 
sopher: 

Servut  EpietetuSj  mut'latut  corport^  v'xi 
Fauperieque  irut^  curaque  prttna  Deum, 


*  Bp^cUtua^  who  lies  here,  was  a  elave  and  a  c  ipple, 
poor  ae  the  beggar  in  the  proverb,  aua  the  favounte  uf 
Heaven." 


In  this  distidi  is  comprised  the  noblest  pane- 
gyric, and  the  most  important  instruction.  Wa 
may  learn  from  it  that  virtue  is  impracticable  ia 
no  condition,  since  Epictetus  could  recommend 
himsolf  to  the  regard  of  Heaven,  amidst  the 
temptations  of  poverty  and  slavery ;  slavery, 
which  has  always  been  found  so  destructive  to 
virtue,  that  in  many  languages  a  shive  and  a 
thief  are  expressed  by  the  same  wond.  And  we 
may  be  likewise  admonished  by  it,  not  to  lay 
any  stress  on  a  man's  outward  circumstances,  in 
makine  an  estimate  of  his  real  value,  since  Epie- 
tetua,  die  beggar  the  cripple,  and  the  slave,  wai 
the  liltToqiUe  of  Heaven. 
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TO  AN  ESSAY  ON  MILTON'S  USE  AND  IMITATION  OF  THE  MODERNS  IN 

HIS  PARADISE  LOST. 

FIRST  PXTBLI8HBD  IN  THE  TEAR  1750. 


It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
*<  Paradise  Lost,"  huving  broke  through  the 
eloud  with  which  the  unpopularity  of  the  au- 
thor, for  a  time,  obscured  it,  has  attracted  the 
general  admiration  of  mankind  ;  who  have  en- 
eavoured  to  compensate  the  error  of  their  first 
neglect,  by  lavish  praises  and  boundless  vcnera- 


*  **  It  is  to  be  h<'])ed,  nay,  it  i «  fxpeet^d,  that  the  ele- 
gant and  nervous  writer,  who«e  judicious  eettiimnt^, 
and  inimitable  ftyle,  pnlnttf  oui  the  author  nT  Lauder*e 
Frefhce  and  Poesteript,  will  no  longer  allow  one  to  pittmt 
kimttlf  W'th  kit  featherty  who  appears  so  little  to  have 
deeerred  his  aasisunoe ;  an  assisiance  which  I  am  per* 
goaded  would  never  have  been  cnniracnicated,  had  there 
been  the  least  suspicion  of  those  Tacts  which  I  have  been 
the  hirtrumenc  ofconveyinf  u>the  world  in  these  aheet«.** 
— Mtf/en  *ind*catfd  from  the  charge  o/jpia^ar  tm 
broufht  aga  tut  h  in  ojr  Mr  Latuler,  ana  Lauder  h  tn- 
aelf  ceit©  cted  of  a;  reral  forger  tt  and  groat  fnivoti' 
Uona  en  thepuHiic.  Ba  JohnDongtat,  M.  A.  MheMrof 
gmtm  Camataniw^  fHU^  9vo.  17^1,  pi  71, 


tir>n.  There  seems  to  have  arisen  a  eonlstc. 
eimong  men  of  ^ius  and  literature^  who  shoold 
TTii>fit  advance  lU  honour,  or  beat  distinguish  its 
bi't^uties.  Some  have  revised  editions,  othen 
h:ive  published  commentaries,  and  all  have  en^ 
ilcavoured  to  make  their  particular  studies,  in 
tionie  degree,  subservient  to  this  general  emula- 
tion. 

Among  the  inquiries,  to  which  this  ardour  of 
criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  ia 
more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rationa! 
cnriositj,  than  a  retrospection  of  the  progress  of 
rhifl  mighty  genius,  in  the  constniction  of  hk 
wiirk;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  rising, 
pf^rhaps  from  small  beginning's,  till  its  foundation 
fe?:t8  m  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in  the 
skies;  to  trace  back  the  suuclnrc,  through  all 
See  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of  its  first  plan;  lo 
fmd  what  was  first  projected,  whence  the  scheme 
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w^  taken,  how  it  was  improvedp  h?  w|iat  ii3**iAt- 
ftncc  it  wsLs  eiecntedj  an  J  fmin  wbat  stores  tJip 
Inat^inJ^ll  were ej>ll*t't^,  if^hetbef  its ff Hinder  dug: 
Uiem  froni  thff  qimrriea  of  nnrnre,  of  demoUahed 
othOT  buildintJ^ii  to  enibtHi.'jh  hifl  tiWTi» 

Thia  infjuiry  has  becn^  ii\ft*«J,  not  wholiy  nc- 
g|#(?ted,  nw,  perils n%  proaecuttd  with  the'c&re 
tnd  diii^ncfl  ihal  h  deserres.  ftevera!  criltcs 
h»Tft  otTered  tbeir  c^jnjwtuits;  bat  none  hdve 
much  erjdpamur*^  to  tttfortif  of  aactrtam  them. 
Mr.  Voltaire  tells  us  wilh'JUl  proof,  ilittt  ihe  fifit 
hint  of  "  Piuwdisc  Co*l"  was  t&k«n  from  a  faroe 
callod  .^(kwio,  iv-ritten  by  a  player  ;  Dr.  Peaire, 
that  U  wai  denvc4  from  an  Italian  i raffed y,  cutM 
II  Faraiiio  Pfrfo;  «tkJ*  Mr.  Peck,  lh»t  il  was 
borrowed  frofii  a  wild  romance.  Any  of  these 
conjecttircs  may  possibly  be  iru?j  but,  hn  they 
itand  witlv'ut  sulficieni  proof,  it  must  be  granicil, 
lUkewiae,  ibat  they  mny  nil  possibly  be  false  i  at 
lenm.  Ihcy  cunnoi  precede  any  othf;r  opiriion, 
whid  without  «ir<7orneiU  Jia»  the  same  claim  to 
credit,  and  mny  perhii|ie  be  showiv  by  rcsistle^ 
e^'idence,  to  be  betwr  faunded. 

It  tfl  wjlatadt  by  Btisadr  *nd  tiDcontfOTortod 
Ireditioo,  timt  the  *Vp£M-adi*e  Uort"  v,at  si  first 
■  Tm^tdiff  and  therefore^  among  eragedi<ia,  tiie 
first  hiui  ia  properly  lo  be  sou^Jit.  lu  a  manu- 
icript»  published  fromMiltEjn'fl  own  h*nd,  among 
B^twiturittyHerufffubjecta  fbrtnujedyt  ia,  **  Adam 
nnparudised^"  of  "Adam  m  Ex:ilei"  and  Lliia, 
thereibfe,  mriy  be  jostly  supposed  the  embryo  of 
this  (^at  (Kiem.  Aa  it  i«  observable  ih&t  all 
Ifaeae  subjects  had  bE^en  treated  by  odittn,  thd 
m:inuscrtpt  tixn  Ijfj  wuppospd  nothing  more  than 
a  memorial  or  catalrji^Tie  of  plays,  wliirh,  for 
i^me  mtistmT  the  writer  thougbt  worthy  of  hia 
atteTtiion,  When,  therefore,  1  had  observed  that 
**Adam  in  Eiile"  was  numed  amoru^t  them,  I 
doubted  not  bnt,  in  finding  ihe  ori^'nul  of  that 
tragedy,  I  ahould  disclose  the  genuine  sourtM3  of 
**  Paradise  Lost,"  Nor  was  my  cxpecuair>r> 
di<iunpoimed  ^  for,  having  procuretJ  the  ^idamits 
Evid  of  Gttjtmsj  I  frumd,  or  imAgint;d  myaelf  lo 
find,  the  fi rat  draught,  the  prima  ftamifvi  of  this 
Woridi?rfiil  poem. 

Having  ihn^  traced  the  crigind  of  this  work, 
I  wag  n:ii  ut  ft]  I V  induced  to  c^mti^ue  my  search 
to  xh&  coUattr^  rrlfftioftSi  which  it  mi^ht  be  snji- 
j>f>sed  to  have  contracted,  in  ita  proKresg  to  ma^ 
ttiriiy  i  and  hivm^,  Eit  Icftstj  persuaded  my  <iwn 
iud;;ment  thi^t  the  se;ifch  has  not  been  thtircly 
meSeclUft],  L  now  lay  the  reimll  of  my  labnura 
before  the  public  ;  with  full  conviction,  lb,-!!  in 
qo^stion^  of  this  kind,  the  woild  cannot  be  mii- 
taktny  at  leaat  cannot  luti^  conTimje  in  error. 

t  Ciinnoi,  avoid  ai^huowlcd^ng  the  candoat  of 
Ui6  author  of  that  excellent  monthly  bnok,  the 
"  Gentle Fnrin*3  Mas^i^tne,"  in  civiria:  admission 
U*  the  ftpecimena  to  favour  of  tkU  ar^nient; 
end  hiE  impm-Haiit^  in  a^  freely  inseruug  the 
»cvfiral  answers.  I  shull  here  subjoin  s'>mc  f^- 
Irttdi  from  the  xriiih  volume  of  this  work,  which 
t  think  !>viU^ble  to  my  purpose^  To  which  I 
have  added,  in  nider  to  obviate  every  preteuce 
fbr  civil,  11  Jiji  of  the  auth^ifs  quoted  in  ihc  ful- 
lowing  f.fifty,  with  their  respective  dtUt§j  m  conj- 
pasisati  with  the  dial*  of  '^ParadiBe  Lost" 


POSTSCRIPT, 
When  tJits  oiaay  was  jilmosl  fitjiahed,  t!ie 
splen<fid  Edition  of  **  Pafadiae  LtM^f ,*'  sd  long 

Cinised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  f«ll  irito  my 
da ;  of  which  I  had,  luswri'^f*  so  httle  ittt, 
that  a^  il  would  h^j  iujustic*;  to  ccTi>.Tifej  it  would 
be  flattery  to  commend  it :  and  [  iJjould  hftTe 
totally  forborDc  the  nieution  of  a  book  that  \ 
have  not  read,  h:ad  net  one  passage  at  the  oon- 
dusioti  of  the  bfe  of  Milton,  exdled  in  nw  Iw 
much  piry  and  indignation  lo  be  aappreraed  in 
silence. 

**  Deborah,  Millon*»  youngest  daughter,**  *ayi 
the  Editor,  '*  was  married  lo  Mr.  Abraham 
Clarke,  a  weaver,  in  f?tii*alfieliJa,  and  died  m 
Au™t,  1727,  in  the  76tK  year  of  her  age.  SU 
had  ten  children.  Elizabeth,  the  yoqnge*t,  vim 
married  lo  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  a  wcavtf  rn 
Sj>ital£dd«,  and  had  se^en  children,  who  are  nli 
dead ;  and  she  herself  i^  a^d  about  suCf ,  and 
mtak  and  injirm.  She  seemeih  to  be  a  gmd. 
pimii,  atnsiUe  trwifln,  and  ha^  t^tjnfinned  «ev«fal 
partimlara  related  above,  and  informed  me  grf 
some  others,  which  she  had  often  b«%n!  friMn  htt 
mother,^'  Theae  tlie  docinr  emnneraie*,  ind 
then  adds,  "In  all  prt>b.\bility,  Mikon't  whok 

C^^^l-,  —..111      t,.A     «bv*«H.«i.l    •■'•«' ^    lija*      arirl      1-.^    ^mn  I'Vi* 


*  New  Meraoln  of  VLt*  Jaka  HUt«L    By  rraneli 
reck.  4[a.  1740,  p  99. 


bo  an  everlasdng  glory  Lo  the  nation,  ha*  oo^ 
for  some  years,  with  her  husband,  kept  a  little 
chatHlJer's  or  frnoeer'*  shup^  for  their  autto«te»r<v 
lately  at  the  lower  Hollowly,  In  the  road  he- 
tweer*  Hi|>^hgato  and  Londj>n,  and  at  present  m 
Cock  Lane,  not  Cur  from  Shored  itch  Chwrcji.^ 

That  this  relation  is  true,  cannot  be  qiicstioci' 
ed  :  but,  aiirely,  the  honour  of  letters,  tij<«  dig- 
nity of  sacred  poetry,  the  spirit  of  tha  En^tui 
nation,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature,  reqdp 
' — that  it  should  be  true  no  JonjEer* — In  an  we  ia 
which  plutuefl  are  erected  to  the  bonotu'  oTtlRt 
great  Vk'riter,in  which  his  effigy  lias  been  diffi»<d 
on  medal Sr  and  his  works  propagated  by  trmo*^ 
latiouA,  and  illustrated  by  commentariea  j  m  Vt 
aee,  wluch  anudiit  all  ita  vices,  and  all  its  foIlifS, 
has  not  become  infamous  for  want  of  charitT ;-" 
it  mav  be,  bo  rely,  aliowecl  in  hope,  that  the  luing 
re  mams  of  Milton  will  be  no  longer  sufTefed  to 
languish  in  diatrc^a.  It  is  yet  in  me  power  ef  > 
irreat  people,  to  reward  the  poet  whoce  duM 
they  boast,  and  from  their  alliance  to  wboas  f^ 
niusj  they  claim  ;^omc  kind  of  atipeiiority  toerwy 
othifr  nation  of  the  earth  ;  tliat  poet,  whose 
works  may  poflsibly  be  read  when  cTfcry  o(b& 
monument  of  British  greatness  shall  be  oblit^ 
rated  *  to  reward  him — tiol  with  picttues,  oi  wijfc 
medals,  whicli  if  hf  sees,  he  »€es  with  cootMWpIt 
but— wi^htoke^Mi  of  ^ra^titade,  which  hm^  pfriiapl 
mav  even  now  consider  a»  not  unworthy  lh*i» 
Ijand  of  an  immortal  spiriL  Anid,  sureltf  te 
those  who  refuse  their  names  to  no  other  tehcuw 
of  e?iponse,  it  will  not  he  unwclcotne,  that  a  JV^ 
acriptiifn  is  proposed,  for  reHeving.  in  ihr  lanfMr 
of  age,  the  patna  of  disease,  and  the  contraij* 
j  of  p*>verty,  the  grand -daughter  of  the  author  of 
"Pamdise  Lost*'  !^or  can  it  be  questioned^  thai 
if  1^  who  have  been  marked  out  as  the  Zoiti**  ^ 
Milton,  think  this  regard  due  to  his  wwtenlrt 
the  design  will  bo  wamdy  second*?^  by  tbo^ 
whose  lives  have  been  employed  in  di*coTeni^ 
hia  excelleneeSf  end  ex^tending  hit  repuUitiocL 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  DOUGLAS, 

OCCAf  lONBO  BT  BIS 

VINDICATION  OP  MILTON. 

!•  WmCB  AME  BVajOINBD,  8EVBEAL  CDEIOUB  OBIGINAL  LBTTBBB,  rROM  TBB  AVTBOBf  OF  TBS 
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nmBT  pmnrTBD  ib  tbb  tear  1751. 


TO  tbb  bit.  MR.  BOVOLAS. 

*  81B,— Candour  and  tendemese  are  in  any  ralap 
tion,  and  on  all  occasions,  eminently  amiable : 
bat  when  they  are  found  in  an  adrersary,  ana 
found  so  preralcntj  as  to  overpower  that  zeal 
which  his  cause  exates,  and  that  heat  which  na- 
turally increases  in  the  prosecution  of  ar^ment. 
and  which  maj  be  in  a  great  measure  justified 
by  the  lore  oTtruth,  they  certainlj  appear  with 
particular  admntages ;  and  it  b  impossible  not 
to  eovjr  those  who  possess  the  fUen<bhip  of  him, 
whom  it  is  even  some  degree  of  good  fortune  to 
have  known  as  an  enemy. 

I  will  noC  Bo  far  dissemble  my  weakness,  or 
my  &ult,  as  not  to  confess  that  my  wish  was  to 
have  passed  undetected  ;  but  since  it  has  been 
my  foitone  to  fiul  in  my  orighial  design,  to  hare 
the  SBppusititioiiB  passages  which  I  have  inserted 
in  my  quotations  BMde  known  to  the  world,  and 
the  shade  which  began  to  gather  on  the  splen- 
dour of  Milton  totBlly  disj^ivedj  I  cannot  but 
<;o«nt  it  an  alleviatioB  of  flsy  pain,  that  I  have 
been  defeated  br  a  nsan  who  knows  how  to  use 
advantages  witn  so  much  moderation,  and  can 
enjoy  the  honour  of  conquest  without  the  inso- 
lence of  triumphi 

It  was  one  of  the  mazimB  of  the  Spartans,  not 
to  press  upon  a  flying  army,  and  therefore  their 
ieo  were  alwars  veady  to  quit  the  field,  bo- 
I  they  knew  the  daofsr  was  only  in  oppoo- 
The  civility  with  which  voo  have  thought 
.  w  to  treat  me,  when  yon  had  incontestible 
Bopeiiofity,  has  inclined  me  to  make  your  vic- 
tory completSL  without  any  (brther  struggle,  and 
not  only  pubiiclv  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
thojba^  whicn  yoa  hsTf  hitbsrto  advaacod. 


but  to  confess,  without  tha  leaBt  disshB«lation| 
subtetiiiffe,  or  conceahneiit,  every  other  intsrpok 
lation  I  have  made  in  those  authore,  which  you 
have  not  yet  had  opportnnity  to  easBiine. 

On  the  sincerity  and  punctuality  of  this  con- 
fession I  am  willing  to  depend  for  all  the  futura 
regard  of  mankind,  and  cannot  but  indulge  some 
hopes,  that  they  whom  my  offence  has  alienated 
ftfom  me,  may  Ivy  this  instance  of  in^nuihr  and 
repentance,  be  propitiated  and  reconciled.  What- 
ever be  the  event,  1  shall  at  least  have  done  all 
that  can  be  done  in  reparation  of  my  former  in- 
juries to  Milton,  to  truth,  end  to  mankind,  snd 
intreat  that  thoee  who  shall  continue  fanplaoable^ 
will  examine  their  own  hesrta,  whether  thay 
have  not  committed  equal  crimes  without  equal 
proofs  of  sorrow,  or  equal  acts  of  atonemSBt.* 

PAB8AOE8     INTKBrOLATBO    ill    MABSHiaS. 

The  word  Pandmrnonium  in  the  marginalnotBi 
of  Book  I.    Essay,  page  10. 

Citation  VI.  Essay,  page  38. 

Adnuit  ipsadok>,maluinqae  (heul  hMigRdobBdl 
Materies!  ettristenefasi)  vesaaa  monofdit 
Tanti  ignari  mali.    Moia  nulla,  solutUB  Avonnif 
Exspuit  infandas  ades ;  ftactomqiM  nmogit 
Divulso  compaga  solan.    Nabatbsa  reeoDtufli 
Regna  deders  Bonmn,    Phaitoqot  fai   bttoiw 

Nereus  _ 

Territus  erubuH:  aimnl  adgemuere  dolentes 
Hesperiae  valles,  Libysqoe  calentis  arenai 

•  The  IntsrpolailSBS  are  asilMshhsJ  fcy  itoJfa  skB* 
rtcurs. 


A  LCITM  TO  THE 


Elir«et«  firocut    Sltrpcfa^rta  Ljcaodfl  area 

Omnii  tardinibiia  flubmotas  inKorruit  OTt»i*;, 
^ng^  hoc  e^icwmi^  cirltiHA  ji^*9a  MtcnlL 

Ilk  qnideic  fugioR*,  flpurii*  |ier  terga  capilD% 
Ora  rigat  kcrtmiA,  ct  c:^um  quesdbus  (nipIcL 
ToUi  v?>ce  ro^ranp.    Mtigni  Dtrua  arbiter  orbia  I 
Clui  rtjrutn  motnent*  lenes,  wlusqiie  futuri 
PntiM^iuSf    ciapaiqije:   mcoior:  qcieni  lemi  po- 

ienlem 
Tmp«ncK  rfflUque  tremiint ;  quem  dite  etipeibua 
HorreaJt  Phle|jethon,  pavidoquc^  fuf^jre  verelar ! 
Eft  !  StYp^  crudeii  pretDimar.     LaiMntiir  bial^ia 
Tartarei^  dirujr|t)«  eolci  domiaatur  Avcmu*i, 
Jnftrniqne  ranty  populaatHr  cunein  cntUtit 
£1  maries  vi<*lBTit  ^i]Lp«fo»:   discnmiiia  rerum 
Su?ttiJrl  Anlitbe«*j  divqmque  oppri^sil:  bonorecik 
Resplce  Sarcolbeajn  t  aimia,  heu  I  d^cepla  mty- 

mofdJ* 

Crr^rmv    VUL     Esiftv,  page  42,  the  wiiolo 
passage. 

Qua  IrupeJi  pi^*neii  guwfmpfj*  pc4i«riflue  poluf  ru  ; 
£^/  ptjcb  CIUI1  pjceftfttx  fiostiiibu^  armis 
Pf<jttia  Mtjtta  gefil :  jampriitina  pnhtUa  sp^munU 
J^itn  ionkn  pi^tt  virldanln  g^ramitie  tnmpQi ; 
tSUtrum  tt  atttriut  vtvuni  tmimaila  ttthn: 
Pfit^tl  nte  m  gentim  humjmam  rnerentia  dunU  : 
Std  fugiuntt  »f/  ft  $ttttrajit  firm  btUn  minanfur 
FtmUt  Jn4d,  tor^tque  oculoi  jacidantur  in  Uiam* 

CiTATioif  IX,     Easay^  page  43. 
Vatibujf  anti^uis  numer&nhir  ilumtiie  tasiiM, 
Tir«siaSf    Phmem^    Tbamynoque,    ei  ma^iu 
Homerus. 
The  above  puiag e  standi  tbus  in  Maefinius, 

Tireftiiaa    cEccua, 

N*  B.     The  vcrac  now  cited  la  in  Masemiis*B 
Foema,  but  not  in  the  Sarcotit, 

Citation  X.     Eissayj  page  46, 
In  medio f  tyrnna»  inter  provecUiJf  ovnntca 
Cernifiir  Antitheu*,  reliqiiis  hk  nhigr  unua 
Emin&t,  etcifcum  vulpua  despoctitl  inane  : 
Pruria  nebulia  itbsicura  lal*-!,  torvuinque  rurnrem 
Diseimulat,  fidjo  lectus  vcifuLiiino  n4j4;lifl  | 
Ptnlrnds  inrri  pi-acetsitfaul  mQntibua  aiiU 

PASftAORl  INTERPOLATED  tiff  OHOTIU3. 
Citation  I.    Erauy^  page  55. 
B&cri  tonaniis  hoAtis^  eKSiil  patria! 
Ccfiieatia  adaum  ;  t^rtari  tristem  specum 
Ftigiefi?^  or  atram  noctb  tetems  plaganu 
Uac  »pej  qtind  unum  maximiun  fii^io  malam, 
Fiip*?ro!f  vidobo,     Fslhr  i  an  certfe  rneo 
Concuastt  lellita  tola  trtpidat  pond<»rc? 
q^id^iv0}   TeUtti?  Orctts  et  ptdihus  tremit. 

Citation    II.     Ewa^?,    page    58,    tho    whole 
pa«»age. 

A'afit^  mf  itidkt^ 
Ji^i^cff  fii^i"ni  t^t  nmbitu,  tt^i  in  T<trt(i/^  .* 
iflfo  prvisie  Tariarit  »iqi(iJ€m  foaati, 
CnHa  qHam  m  ipsit  tervi  <fbir«  numia. 


Thamyriflqucp    ct    Dapbrns, 


C IT ATiox  IT.    l^n Jt  p.  6 1 ,  th e  whole  p^*«if^ 

LUftt  fNftiFt  pr^priii  nKo^^uiu, 

CiTATiojr  V.    Eastty,  pii^c  GX 
TefTpelris  orbia  reefor  *  el  princcps  freli  I 

AdAfoe!  di,^jrtiaiii  lic«at  afnplecti  losmt 

ClTATlOJt    \T    ESSBJ,  tfriil^ 

duod  iliud  animal,  tr^mitc  cibUqao  iii^tii% 
Ad  me  voluium  tlei^ilj  eerpel  sikl 
Sibila  relorquet  ora  (mjIosujh  cftpat 
Trifidamque  linijuaat  vibrai  t  ocuU  •nlent  dno^ 
Corhuncmantm  tuci  ccHmUet  rvbrd^ 

Citation  VTL   Eesay,  p.  B^^  the  whole  paanfti 

— T.V«(d  d(i>  !  alque  kmninf  waU  ! 
I{(fuia  mysfuU  i  ruilnfif tie  iaterMut  itucU  f 

CuncitM  coltnda  ! 

CfTATiOH  V^tlL  E^is^y,  p.  66,  the  whole  paM^t^ 

lfolimi£f  tttnim  ommnd  ptniUuf  r^gi£. 
Ego  brtUa  qvaado  tt$tia  rva/i  ioquans  ; 
Exhomm>e^  quoiu  antt^  tejirri  DatnL, 

CiTATiDX  IX.     Essay,  Uid. 

Per  sail  eta  thaJami  aacra,  per  Jus  nomins* 

^iiodcumque  pofitn  1  aive  me  nalam  tocUt 

Ek  te  cr^atamj  sivo  conuuuni  pat  re 

Ortam^  aororem;  »ivo  potiuii  conjug^m: 

CoAJtirA,  orOf  didci  luminii  jubert  tm 

Nc  me  relinqyad:  nunc  tuo  aui^Uio  est  apt& 

Cum  veraa  m>n  est.    UnKum  [ap^m  mibi 

Finoamen,  anam  upeni  gtavi  ad  tlictie  toftk^ 

Te  milii  reaervat  duoi  licet :  rooftaUunL 

Ne  tota  »oboIe«  pereat  uniua  nece  x 

Tihi  nam  rtlicia^  q%id  pelrtm  ?  out  irnnn  exifm  f 

Citation  X.  Essay,  p.  67^  the  whole  pam^fr 

Tu  ntimqui  saii  numini  c&niTariui^ 
Mima  ts  nocii'iti ;  trnt  tgo  nw^miior, 
{*^hUoque  ^^iijera  magiSf  quippt  i/u'-rctio  comtt 
Origoqttc  MCtiui  tsl,ltmda  nuc/rr  tn^ti*) 
Dciimqvt  lm3i  icrUrtf  l^qM^,  vir  !  simtd^ 

Citation  XL  Esbot,  p.  61?,  the  whole  pun|^ 

QiWKf  cemedo^  pjto,  g^S^  ^^^^^  tubjtictt  ^ 

INTERPOLATIOH  IN  BAMS  AT.  * 

CiTATios  VI.     E&pay^  page  88. 

O  judejc  [  nova  me  fiw^ies  itiopinaqfue  tefi«t ; 

Me  macuLffi  turpes^  nadtequc  in  c^rpore  a 
Et  cmciant  fturia  exen:ita  uertora  pcicnia: 
M  e  feni?  horn> r  a  o^it,     M  i hj  non  v cmantia  pmti^ 
Non  vitrei  fontca,  ecBli  non  aurea  templt. 
Nee  sunt  fC^ata  mihi  9ub  utroque  jacentia  tole: 
Judids  ora  Di-i  aie  terfent,  Ui>cinat  s<rrura 
Sic  pectus  mihi  noxa.     U  ai  ml  abrumpere  vilii^ 
Et  detur  poena m  quovte  evadere  letho ! 
fp^n  parens  iitinam  mihi  tcJIuA  iroa  dehiaeatt 
Ad  niceaa  trtTdnrqiie  iimbraji,  ntque  inlVrarefOtf 

Montibua  aut  premar  injecciar,  ccrliquc  rmnit 
Ante  tyoa  vultu?,  Iuil  quam  llamTT) antique  on 
Suspiciam^  caput  objeictem  et  tt^cstibiis  armii! 

lXTbCRP0LAT[0«3  UN  STAFHOR9TEV5 
CiTATTOS  in.     Esiay^  pog«  1(M, 
Fajdii*  in  hum«ni-«  rra^ili  quod  aancfiu^  ®vo! 
Finmui  el  ineliuii,  quod.  sn^ni^^C'ejxtiua,  ae  ^oiA 


^ 


i 
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C^njagfi,  tpofin  tponieqiie  jngilui  faeni  ( 
Jintpice  ttfjugiuu  aliad  ntbiubm  Ueii^ 
JHta  Hbiih  htmUmgm  Uia  de  gtnie  rtftdm  eit : 
Jie  UaUum  gregUnu  putidwn  rmtione  aarenimn 
/Mfcrol,  el  tine  lege  iorifwrikundm  vcgahtr, 
JhupUe  Uf  quamjura  frobmU,  rechimque,  ptidNfttc, 
FUm$  atqve  paieTf/nUerque  kmUuU :  et  ftcol 
Vimeula  tiemi  toeianrnt  mmgubiUtf  a  f  e 
AWttintMu  didicSre  tumm  duHngnere  genUm, 

Citation  VI.    EflMy,  page  109. 

Ccelestes  aninuB !  sobUmia  templa  tenentet, 
Laudibufl  adcunnilate  deum  super  omnia  mag- 
num !  [nostn ! 
Ta  quoque  nunc  animi  via  tola  ac   maxuma 
Tota  tui  in  Domini  grates  dissolvere  laudes  I 
JiurorA  redeunte  novS,  redeMnHbut  wnbrit, 
Immensum!    augustum!    verum!    inscrutabile 
numen !                                    [duorum, 
Somme  Deus !    sobolesque  Dei !    consoraque 
Spiritiis !  Btemaa  retines.  bone  rector !  habeoas, 
Per  mare,  per  terras,  cceloeque,  atque  unua  Je- 

nova 
fizistens,  celebrabo  tuas,  memorique  sonabo 
Ofganico  plcctro  laudes.    Te  pectore  amabo, 
7<  primum,  ti  meditcm,  et  tmrnntim,  ted  fine  ca- 

Tentewif 
O  miris  mirande  modis !  ter  mazime  remm  ( 
CoUastrat  terras  dum  Imnine  Titan  £00 ! 

DfTEKPOLATION  IK  FOX. 
Essay,  page  116. 

Ta  PsTchephona 
Hypoerisis  esto,  hoc  sab  Francisci  pallio. 
Ta  Thanate,  Martyromastiz  re  et  nomine  sies. 
Altered  thus, 

Tu  Psychephone! 
Hypoerisis  esto ;  hoc  sub  Francisci  pallio, 
Qtto  held  tecH  tete  eredtaU  emori, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  QUINTIANU8. 
Essay,  page  1 1 7. 

Mie,    Cur  hue  procaci  veneris  cursu  refer? 
Manere  si  quia  in  sua  potest  doroo, 
Habitare  numquam  coret  alienas  domos. 

Lme,    Cluis  non,  relictA  Tartari  nigri  domo, 

Veniret  7  lilic  summa  tenebrarum  lues, 
Ubi  pedor  ingens  redoletextrcmum  situm. 
Hie  autcm  amoena  regna,  et  dulcis quies ; 
Ubi  serenus  ridet  eternum  dies. 
Mntare  facile*  estpondus  immensum  leri, 
SHmmet  dolwret  mttxiimtqae  gaudHt, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  BEZA. 
Essay,  page  119. 

Bi^gcmqae  testor,  et  profunda  Tartari, 

Kisi  impediret  livor,  etqueia  prosequor 

Osdia  supremum  numen,  atque  hominum  genus, 

Pictate  motus  bine  patris,  et  hinc  fiiii, 

Pdssem  parenti  condolere  et  filio, 

ilmoH  exuitsem  omnemnuditiam  exftckre, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FLETCHER. 

Essay,  page  124. 

Ncc  taman  etemos  obliti  (absistc  timere) 
(Jmquam  aniroos,  fessique  mgentes  ponimus  iras. 


*  forfaeiUf  cht  word  vdwe  wm  rabntUutsd  In  Um 


Neo  h» ;  non  nedefidmoa,  nectilia  tenim 
Geasimus,  in  ccalos  olun  tua  signa  secuti. 
Est  hie,  est  vitsD  et  ma^ni  contem(;or  Clympi, 
Ctoique    oblatam   animus  luds  nunc  rcspuat 

auiam, 
Et  domiti  tantum  placeat  cui  regia  cobIL    [quam 
Ne  dobita,  numquam  fractis  hsec  pectora  num- 
Deficient  animis :  prius  ille  incentia  c<bU 
Atria,  deseitosque  steme  hicTs  aluronoa 
Destituens,  Erebum  admigret  noctemqae  pro- 

fundam, 
El  Stygiis  mutet  radiantia  lamina  flammit. 
In  pramptu  cautta  ett :  tupereti  tmiiela  nohniNi^ 
IwnnortttU  odhinij  vindicia  el  tetva  enpido. 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  TAUBMAN. 
Elssay,  page  132. 

Tone,  ait,  imperio  regere  omnia  solus ;  et  ana 
Filios  iste  tuus,  qui  se  tibi  subjicit  ultro, 
Ac  genibus  minor  ad  terram  prostemit,  et  oiM 
Me«cio  quoa  toties  animi  servilia  honorea  9 
Et  tamen  etemi  proles  letema  Jehov« 
Audit  ab  etherea  luteaque  propagine  mondi. 
(Seilieei  hune  natvm  dtxitti  cunetu  regentem; 
CetHHbut  ri^em  cunetit,  dotninumque  tupremum) 
Hoie  ego  sim  sapplez?  ego?  quo  piestar.tior 
alter  [qui 

Non  agit  in  superis.    Mihi  jus  dabit  ille,  suum 
Dat  caput  altehus  sub  iu8  et  vincula  lepum  ? 
Semideus  reget  iste  polos  ?  regct  avia  terns  7 
Me  pressum  leviore  manu  fortuna  tenehit? 
Et  eogmr  mtemvm  dupHH  terrire  imnno  ? 
Uaod  tta.    To  solus  non  poUea  roitibus  auswi 
Non  ego  sic  cecidi,  nee  sic  mea  &ta  prcmuntur, 
Ut  nequeam  reievare  caput,  collooue  superbom 
Ezcutere  imperiom.    Mini  si  mea  deztra  faveblty 
Audeo  totius  mihi  jus  promittere  mundi. 

Essay,  page  152. 

TArofit,  dommationet,  prineiptUut,  vrrticlas,  po* 
letlolM,  is  said  to  be  a  Ime  borrowed  by  Milton 
from  the  titlepage  of  Hey  wood's  **  Hierarchy  of 
Angels."  But  there  are  more  words  in  Bey* 
wood's  title ;  and,  according  to  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  his  subjects,  they  should  be  read  thus  a 
SeropAtm,  eherulnm,  tkrimj  potetUAet^  ongtU^ 
arehangeiiy  prineipaiutf  domuudionet. 


These  are  my  interpolations,  minutely  traced 
without  any  arts  of  evasion.  W  hether  from  the 
passages  that  yet  remain,  any  reader  will  be  con- 
vinced of  my  general  assertion,  and  hKow  tlnil 
Milton  had  recourse  for  assistance  to  any  of  the 
authors  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  1  shall 
not  now  be  very  diligent  to  incjuirc,  for  1  had  no 
particular  pleasure  in  subverting  the  reputation 
of  Milton,  which  I  had  myself  once  endeavoured 
to  exalt  ;*  and  of  which,  the  foundation  liad  al 


•  Virornm  maximuF^JoAaHES  MlLTOWlTf— P»»c«a 
celebenimus — non  Anglio;  m«xi«i.  loli  luum]*.  \eiuni  uv 
neris  hum.ini  omamentum— cuju^  eximiu"  libf  r.  Air  !!• 
cariis  ver»ihusroiitcrit«us,  vt:ig>PAiiADItit7l  AwiMri^ 
immortal I'lH  iilud  ingt^nii  mnitumrniuiis  cum  ip$ii  i«re 
teierniiate  perennaiururo  e«t  oput  !~H- jii-'  iiiinHi.iam 
Angl  iruiTi  primua,  fOM  imnuim,  | m  Ji  1  r !  Hb  u>iul  ex- 
ceftfu  poctp  ituciTallcm,  »ui>ua  (k|rf*i  u  ii>  loc»  aRlu* 
rioio,c«Dn(>bi  •  Wes-mon.iwrrlei.sK  poitd.  rcjrum,  t  Hnci* 
p.'in,  anii>U(i.m,  illiinriumq  e  Anglia  viro  uin  camo 
lerlo,  tirornati-aimua  Gulielmu-  Ben«onpio8ecu:ua»-9t 
Poeta'-HM  Scotorum  Muta  Sucr€b  in  prtt/uivu^i 
Etlnb.  11.19. 

A  character,  m  high  and  hoDourobla  ••  •»• 
■cow«d  upon  hbn  by  ih*  most  aMfuiiM  of  hl»a 


ffr* 
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way*  reiiiaTrt^  oiilouchwi  hv  thc,  had  nr l  rrt j 
crfldjt  and  my  in  tercel  heen  maattnlf  of  choof  ht 
to  he  bltiJtod^  by  th«  ahade  which  it  csisl  from  iu 
brjundieSB  tdevalion. 

About  ten  years  a;;o,  t  p^lbU5^led  an  edition  of 
Dr.  JohnJ(toa*s  trnnslitioti  of  the  **  PimJrnft^^*  iind 
biTtng  pro<;»iJ^  from  the  gpnerol  assembly  of 
the  churflh  of  ScotlanH^  &  feeonimenddtion  of 
its  iise in  Iho  lo^er  elaftses  of  |Train!iTUir-s<:hoola, 
kHn^  which  I  had  bf^gun  to  introJucii  it,  though 
not  wilhout  much  r^>iilrovtrsv  arid  opposition  ; 
I  thoufht  it  hkely  ihal  I  ilioijld,  by  annunl  pub- 
Kcnfrooa,  improve?  xrty  Utile  fortune^  itnd  be  en- 
abtcd  to  imp|»ort  mynt?ir  in  rr«ed*>m  from  the  mi- 
■eries  of  indi|reiicp'  But  Mr,  Pc^e,  in  iiis  mo- 
levoJcriCE  to  Sir*  Bun ^j it,  who  h*odifltin|ruiBhcd 
hJmAelf  by  hia  fondness  for  thy  eamc  verisiiort, 
df^myoffftil  my  hope*  by  a  diitieb,  in  which  ho 
places  Jonnjtton  in  a  ci>ntt^mpluoiia  compariAcm 
with  th«  aathor  of  "  Paradise  LosiL"* 

From  thp«  tim»  all  my  f*raist;s  of  Johiintnn 
became  rtdtculoua,  txnd  I  wtia  ce  mured  witb 
ptsat  freedom^  f  »r  f^rcitiff  upon  Ihe  scliooli,  nn 
autbcMT  whom  Mr  Pope  kid  ment  itmed  only  «s 
a  fiil  to  a  better  pof^t.  On  this  occaaion,  it  waa 
natiirflL  nat  to  be  pleaded,  nnd  my  rcaentmeni 
ICfikms;:  to  di-*ch^rge  itactf  sonic\vb*Jre,  waa  uji- 
bappity  directed  iigBiu^t  Milton,  I  reared  to 
atudf'  hia  fimLj,  nnd  fotmd  aomo  pasaagea  in 
cut^nry  reading,  whtch  gaTc  mc  hnpca  ofaLij^a' 
tlaing  him  tts  n  plajpnry.  The  farther  i  carried 
my  scorch  the  mono  eit^f  I  et^w  for  the  di^o- 
Tery,  an<l  the  more  my  hypotjiesia  wa.s  opjiod- 
edt  the  more  I  was  heaicO  ^vlih  tTHTv*  The  eori- 
l^qiienee  of  my  blind  pcLssiiui,  I  need  uM  relate ; 
it  lia*,  by  your  iknisctinn,  bocome  apf«ji;rii  to 
mankind.  Nor  do  1  mentioa  thii  provocAtion  aa 
adeqiinte  to  the  fury  which  I  have  shown,  hut  aa 
p.  cansi]:  of  anger,  lesfli  f>haj^3itL?fiiL  and  rt'pr<iiLchful 
ihvi  fmetinuA  malice^  pcrsoiml  onvy,  or  aalional 
jealimiiy. 

But  for  the  viol^^tion  of  truth,  1  offi;p  no  ex- 
ctwe^  because  I  well  It  now  that  nothing  can 
excuse  it,  Kor  will  t  aggravate  my  crime,  by 
diiingenuoiiH  paJiijUio^is.     1  conffsu  it,  I  repent 


pnrf  n«  ihiv  Wii.'<  my  cof»l  ttwl  J^kicere  opinion.  nTthJU  Wrtfl- 
dtrf»]  man  fiinnerlyf  (m  [  decliff!  it  ui  be  iSe  fljimi5  $iiir, 
aril}  evC'r  uill'  U^,  iiniwithiianiliFiL;  ail  Apptiiriinci-s  to  Uit? 
CDntrary,  fK^tian^'il  niqrriy  |>y  |^H!^?J^fi  arg  J  T«»citimciu  i 
which  apiHi.ir,  hawevci',  hy  the  PosiMcMpl  m  tfja  K?Hy, 
la  be  I f  iitf  from  >'irt.ndinf  iu  iii«  fMisteriiy  of  Milt^n^ 
(tuL  1  rflcumai/nH  tiiii  only  VcfraiLining  dcK«ndarit],  m  iha 
iraraie^l  L^rm^^^  ro  the  pubLk. 

•  Or,  I  wo  unequal  rrun^hfri  pnipp*4  he  |  CAtnt^ 

iSllUTOViH  ^a  Lhij^  on  ii\none  JoHjistov^b  riame* 
DiiudLiLlr  Book  IV. 

^  Brrupon.  Th).-^  man  en^leari>4jrt><l  tn  ral^o  lilmfTElf  to 
f.  m*,  hy  pr*ainij  nKMiument^,  j<tJikLnfi;  cu\ns,  and  pio- 
carJnf  trftnilaUi^nn  i^fMiltitn  ;  Hod  nft?rwrnnlf  by  n  great 
pAff^lion  r^r  Arthur  Ji^hasiMri.  a  Srpin  f  liytidnh'j.  Tf^nioJi 
of  ihff  P*ritnw,  oi  whitih  he  iirUnod  many  line  cditi.aia,— 
Jiri>/^jr  en  thi  DtiTiriatl. 

Nn  fflWBf  ilifln  »i>t  Lllfferant  eiJItEonni  of  thai  useful  ar^d 
irn'iiablp  brtik.  two  h)  quEvtto,  two  in  fKi^vinij  nn  t  iwt»  In 
■  Iff*  er  form,  nr^w  ^e  Jtka  linnber  irt  l»i*  tinnfl  of  Mr 
>  iillsnt.  WokmJJtr,  tlia  ojfatts  of  Mr.  Popa'M  iji.fiftlijfed 
arlilci«ni. 

Om  of  tlii^te  odUlons  Lia  qunno,  i^luatrated  with  aii  in- 
Iprp  et«iiOEi  not*  nrnea,  nfiar  [he  rnannrr  of  the  cl^aaetic 
a  lit  n  If  ■  IB  ji^Tjjwt  f}'>/;iA  n/f  wa9  by  the  vfonhy  tfllidir, 
a  Tin  n*t,  Jn*cHb«l  (o  hli  Roval  H4^hi)«»!i  Pnhdd 
a-fir(i*.  lUi  apruper  UiK>k  fiirhia  inBirtictton  in  princlplfli 
of  pipty,  All  well  at  Irnuwlmlirie  oTihe  Laiici  tnn^ue,  when 
h^  jrfioiTi  I  arrtre  nt  ilui?  Tnaiuri  y  of  Hf^.  Td  rv^iure  lUim 
bfitik  i{»  crcLtii^  vra?  the  cmh^  ihnt  iiidnced  m^  to  ^n^t^o 
h^ihii  i,hijLgr^3bJe  cuiitroi^i-r^yt  rsithrr  (fiaq  pfiy  tWmliJfi 


it,  and  raaolf  d,  tJwi  my  fint  oSbnee  sfaafl  b«  my 
liLiiL  More  t  CTiinot  peribiin,  mnd  mtkte  thef»» 
fore  canniit  he  reqitiiedk  i  mnmt  tbe  pafdun  of 
all  men,  whom  1  tiava  by  viy  stcMW  induced  la 
support,  U)  oovmtenance,or  palfwtuflBiny  fmtKi% 
ol^  wbJch  1  think  myscif  oWig«d  to  dcciare,  that 
not  one  of  my  fcTenda  wns  ccniH^isa.  J  hoc^ 
to  deserve^  by  belter  aandyci  and  tnore  uscfoi 
undt^nakiogB^  thai,  ptttronairc  wbkh  I  have  ub» 
taiiicd  from  ibe  most  ilklHt^iou*^  riud  vetierable 
name^  W  miaTeprflaeiifatioii  &nd  delttaioa,  aud  to 
appL^ar  hereafter  m  suck  a  character,  at  ifa«lk 
f^ve  you  no  reoaon  to  regret  Uwt  YP^^  name  ia 
frcquentty  menuoned  with  that  of^  Reverend  Sif, 
your  most  bumble  aejrranti 

December  30th,  17  SO. 


TESTLMONtES  CONCERHniTO  ME* 
LAUDER. 

Edinb.  J^ffy  f  2d,  TTSC 

TiiES«arecertiryb^,ti]atMr.  WiUiamLuider 
passed  hh  course  at  thiss  uniiFersiLy,  to  the  i^eaf- 
ml  eatisfaction  of  Qiese  maatqrs,  under  wiiinolia 
studied.  That  he  hiia  applied  hiio^«}f  [iKajucifi 
l&riy  to  the  U\  id  y  of  h  iimaiii  [  y  *  e  ver  sinec.  That 
for  aeveral  ycara  iMiat,  be  haa  tnii^t  wiUi  »uc«en, 
students  iiv  the  Humatit'v  CI  as*,  who  ware  re^ 
comrt^ended  to  him  by  the  profj^asor  ihewiiC 
And  UyMiy^  haa  tnu0>t  ihat  cla^s  hinx^lC  thinng 
the  iiidispoftitioEif  ajid  fiiiace  the  dealh  of  ila  kli 
professor  i  and  therefore  ia^  In  onr  mtmm^  a  it 
person  to  teach  Humanity  in  any  ■^^wkjI  M  coU 
lege  whatever, 

J,  GowDifi,  S.S.  T. 

M ATT.  Ciuurufto  S.  S-  T.  «t HisL  Ei^  Pi;  Bm 

W!LUAM  Scott,  P.  R 

RosaaT  S-reAJtr,  Ph-  NaL  Pr, 

Col,  Drcmhohi},  L*.  G.  et  P*  Pr. 

Col.  MAC'LAtrmpt,  Maib,  P,  RJifi, 

Al.  BArKE,  J.  P.  A 

CriAftLES  Macct,  Hist,  P« 

Alex.  MoNaOf  Aunt.  P. 

William  Dawson,  L,  H,  P.  ^. 


A  Irftier  from  ific  Re^.  Mr,  Patrick  Cutnlitf*  ant  *r  t^ 

miniitiTD    of  Eilin burgh.    uti!1     Regliij    Pfofaaor   of 

Chai^ti  Hiaiory  ia  the  LTriEirprvity  iT^rrv,  to  th'"  Rtr, 

Mr.  Bla-irf  Hector  &t  tbe  GrKmrnar-Sciiool  mi  Pundte. 

D.  B. — Upon  a  public  advertisement  in  th> 

neK^ppaper*^  of  the  vacancy  of  a  maner**  pTa« 

in  your  acbool,  Mr.  WilUam  Lauder,  a  fiieadaf 

nune,pmpo3©9  to  set  up  for  a  f^ajididate^  and  goci 

over  for  that  purpose.    He  haa  tong  taught  lb* 

Latin  with  grcAi  npprnbation  in  this  pLicei  aod 

given  such  proofs  nf  his  mastery  In  thai  Iat> 

guagOj  that  the  best  judged  do  irpdn  all  otYaaant 

recommend  bim  aa  one  who  h  qiutifie^f  iu  tk 

l>est  manner*     He  has  taug^ht  yoimg  boys  atid 

yoiine  ^ntlcmen,  with  great  auctna;  J4or  did  I 

ever  hear  of  any  c«>nuitatnt  of  him  from  eislwr 

parental  or  children-     1  beg  le^te  to  recomfiioid 

[lim  to  you  aa  my  friend  ;  what  fricndsbip  y<jt 

•  So  ihe  Latin  tnnirije  Ij  Ciil^ed  In  Scr>tland,  fra9  A* 
or  fcifiti  wliE're  d^at  lajigimf a  b  taagbi. 


'^ 


J 


TSRIMONIBB  COnCERNINa  MR.  LAtlDER. 


ai5 


dww  him,  1  will  lo«k  upon  aa  a  very  great  «<:t  of 
fiiendftbip  to  me,  of  which  he  and  I  will  rcuin 
the  most  grateful  sense,  if  he  is  so  happv  as  lo  l>c 
preferred.  I  persuade  myself  you  will  find  hht\ 
ready  at  all  times  to  be  advised  by  you,  as  I  have 
fimnd  him.  Indeed^  if  justice  had  heen  done  kim, 
ki  Mhould  long  ago  kave  been  advmneedfor  kit  wurit. 
I  ever  am,  D.  BI,  yom  most  affectiooate,  hatnble 
•ervant, 

PATaiCK  Cuming. 
EdM,  Abr.  13M,  1742. 


A  Letter  fh»ra  Mr.  Mac-Laorin,  late  Profattorctf  MaLtie- 
matics  in  the  Unirertity  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  Rav  Mr. 
Oaorra  Blair,  Eector  of  the  Orammar-Schooi  at 
Dundee. 

Snu — ^Though  unacquainted,  I  take  the  lihcrly 
of  giving  you  this  trouble,  from  the  desire  I  huvV 
always  had  to  see  Mr.  Lauder  provklcd  in  n 
manner  suited  to  his  talent  I  know  hint  t« 
have  made  uncommon  prog^ss  in  classical  If  arr;^ 
ing,  to  have  Uusht  it  with  success,  and  never 
heard  there  could  be  any  complnint  ogainsf  his 
method  of  leaching.  I  am,  indeed,  a  stran^rr  ti: 
the  reasons  of  his  want  of  success  on  former  at:- 
caaions.  But  after  conversing  with  him,  I  L  nvr 
ground  to  hone,  that  he  will  be  always  advL^cr! 
by  you,  for  whom  he  professes  great  esteem,  iind 
will  be  useful  under  you.  I  am,  Sir,  your  tjjo?ii 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

CouN  Mac-Laurik. 

CcUegi  tf  Edinburgh,  Abv.  dOlk,  174S. 


A  Latter  firom  the  Authoraofthe  "  UnlTersal  HistorTt*' 
to  Mr.  Lauder. 

London,  August  {2th,  1741. 

LcARMCD  Sir, — When  we  so  gladly  took  (hi- 
first  opporinnity  of  reviving  the  memory  and 
merit  ot  your  incomparable  Johnston,  m  the  fw^i 
volume  of  our  **  Universal  History,"  our  *;  hie  f 
■tin  was  to  excite  some  generous  Meeenm  t<» 
f ivoiir  the  wArld  with  a  new  edition  of  a  fvr>ein 
which  we  had  long  since  beheld  with  no  %\\mi\] 
voncem,  buried,  as  it  were,  by  some  unaccoumri- 
ble  fatality,  into  an  almost  total  oblivion :  whjbl 
others  of  that  kind,  none  of  them  superior,  many 
▼aatly  inferior,  to  it,  rode  unjustly,  as  we  thought, 
triumphant  over  his  silent  grave. 

And  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  hnvc 
seen  our  endeavours  so  happily  crowned  in  t}^^ 
edition  you  soon  after  gave  of  it  at  Edinburfi:)i,  in 
your  learned  and  judicious  vindication  of  yon ■ 
excellent  author,  and  more  particularly  by  tht 
Just  deference  which  your  learned  and  pbus  con- 
vocation has  been  pleased  to  pay  to  that  admira- 
Mgverwion. 

We  have  had  since  then,  the  pleasure  t^  sei* 
your  worthy  example  followed  here,  in  the  Bt> 
veral  beautiful  fditiona  of  the  honourable  Mr. 
Auditor  Benson,  with  his  critical  notes  upon  the 


It  was,  indeed,  the  farthest  from  our  thoughts, 
to  enter  into  the  merit  of  the  controversy  bf? 
tween  your  two  great  poets,  Johnston  and  On 
chanoii  j  neither  were  we  so  partial  to  either  ei& 
not  to  see,  that  each  had  their  shades  as  well  at 
lights  I  0o  that,  if  the  latter  haa  been  more  haiipv' 


in  the  choice  and  variety  of  his  metre,  it  i>  as 
plain,  that  he  has  given  bis  poetic  genius  iiiich  an 
unlimited  scope,  as  has  in  many  cases  quite  dis- 
fibred  the  peculiar  and  inimitable  beauty,  aim* 
phcity,  and  energy  of  tlie  original,  which  the 
former,  by  a  more  close  and  judicious  version, 
has  constantly  and  surprisingly  displayed.  Some- 
thing like  this  we  venttired  to  him  in  our  note 
upon  these  two  noble  versions:  to  have  said 
more,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  ou 
designed  brevity. 

We  have  likewise  smce  seen  what  your  oppo- 
nent has  writnn  praise  of  tlie  one,  and  deroga^ 
tion  of  the  other,  and  think  you  have  sufficiently 
confuted  him,  and  with  respect  to  us,  he  has  been 
so  far  from  giving  us  any  cause  to  retract  what 
we  had  formerly  said,  thlit  it  has  administered 
an  occasion  to  us  of  vindicating  it,  as  we  have 
lately  done  by  some  critical  notes  on  your  excel- 
lent Johnston,  which  we  communicated  soon 
after  to  Mr.  wl  B,  who  was  pleased  to  give 
them  a  place  in  his  last  edition  of  him,  and  which 
we  doubt  not  you  have  seen  long  ago.  How 
they  have  been  relished  among  you  we  know 
not,  but  with  us  they  have  been  thought  snfli- 
cient  to  prove  what  we  have  advanced,  as  well  as 
to  direct  the  attentive  reader  to  di.scover  new 
instances  of  your  author*s  exactness  and  ele- 
gance, in  every  page,  if  not  almoet  in  every  line. 

We  gratefully  accept  of  the  books  and  kind 
compliments  you  were  pleased  to  transmit  to  us 
by  Mr.  Stralum,  and  nad  long  since  returned 
you  our  thanks,  but  for  the  many  avocations 
which  the  great  work  you  know  us  to  be  en- 
gaged in  doth  of  necessity  bring  upon  vm ;  obKg- 
ing  us,  or  some  at  least  of  our  society,  to  make 
from  time  to  time  an  excursion  to  one  or  other  of 
our  two  learned  universities,  and  consulting  them 
upon  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  this  work 
to  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  public  This 
has  heen  some  consideraiole  part  of  our  employ- 
ment for  these  twelve  months  past ;  and  we  flat- 
ter ourselves,  that  we  have,  with  their  assistance 
and  approbation,  made  such  considerable  im- 
provements on  our  original  plan,  as  will  scarcely 
lail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  learned  world. 
They  will  shortly  appear  in  print,  to  convince 
the  world  that  we  have  not  been  idle,  though  this 
Mxth  volume  is  like  to  appear  somewhat  later  in 
the  year  than  was  usual  with  our  former  ones. 
Wc  shall  take  the  liberty  to  transmit  some 
copies  of  our  new  plan  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are 
printed.  All  we  have  left  to  wish  with  respect  to 
your  excellent  countryman  and  his  version  is. 
that  it  may  always  meet  with  such  powerful  ami 
impartial  advocates,  and  that  it  may  l)e  as  much 
esteemed  by  all  candid  judges,  as  it  is  by,  learned 
Sir,  your  sincere  well-wishers  and  humble  ser- 
vants. 

The  Authors  of  the  "  Universal  History.** 


A  Letter  from  the  learned  M^.  Robert  AInsworth,  An- 
ther of  the  Latin  aod  iUigUsh  Dictionary,  to  Mr.  Lau- 
der. 

Leamieo  Ann  woRTHT  SiR,— These  wait  oa 
yon  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  a 
person  equally  unknown  as  undeserving,  in  your 
valuable  present,  which  I  did  not  receive  tul 
several  weeks  after  it  was  sent;  and  since  I  re- 
ceived it  my  W«»  J»ve  been  so  bnd   — -^  n«r 


^ 


tmrraionEa  coarcEEm^vo  me.  i 


fM  »1  tS*"  lam*  tjfni!  J  tiiffalf  mtmw 
fmii  fl«llott*«  ptHf  in  hrifi^f  into  ^ottr  *<!Mili 

ipinfc  flMt  tKii%  mn4  ftll  diratiM  «v«« 


P 


d  Maw  Tcmr  ^aiiif^  Ihvtia.    Km 
tan  of  «fi£f  /«M  b«  ii«  li«M  eotiipPMiiwi  is 

mtiit  4vf  ill*  nkftt  cfitie  In  tb#  wt,)  Hialy  tfi« 
«tlk  »a  lr»iiflccfidcfil}f  iKCila  in  tN  ncmd 
IrfmM,  fhU  »  cliri«tikii  mtm.  d*tny  hh  name 
uai  d#itii  nn4  tt'kfirrwMffp  i1  ?  ■»<]  if  rihft  c^Cf 
m«m  D4t  (^TiJiMj  Ut  fried,  it  m»H  he  (tnm  a 
filtatAj  ta^lm  tttihme.  whm  rtitrj  ttitm  in  the*ir  oti- 
ftHftT,  tii4  ia  fjfbcfB  «t  aaonwl'batid  from  ir*n9^ 
htron%  For  lH»  mmmer^  wHtirijr  iit  the  Elast 
mn4  W«4|  am  widWv  tli^tafvl^  mnd  wUicb  to  a 
fiftrapttniiil  niiJ«t  reuiUr  1u»  CaaU  fli^coHlin^  diM- 
aill,  la  r«f{aii«nf  ■  ftcrfeoC  knowiedfv  ni  two 
bfifw^^^  wtiMa  tiM  idaenw  snd  gnm  of 


I  cwtaad  bj  live  AvwHf  «Ciii«r  i«lifio^» 
lawit,  <f^]«t«ni«,  itr«  vrt  s*  mnaltt  »•  tiw  inh»Hit- 
antJi,  wUnrHn  notwitlMlsnjdjnjf  fo^t  pp«ti  have 
#icAfMif«fl  to  ulnimrinn. 

Yodf  main  f^-ftnirai  nfi^tna  Co  mrr.  wficn  PtHpt 
«f  pi^rwmiif  whit  Iter  thn  a«*y  i>f  #iihUifiiQ  in  poeaf 
b«  pfRfermUe ;  if  ia, 

Non  QpM  avt  onttnn  lulam  cftnt^oojcr*  Elem  ^ 

itnr  ttiink  lit  in  yn^ri^amf*  miif':*™!  lo  W  dw-Mrd* 
Both  thfflfl  biiv<*'iK'*fr  iinrtTnilnr  etf^lmciw  nwl 
|{^rac4«ii,  and!  votitln  nwiUt  Ut  !r?  taufrlit  K^^hetdn 
(whifih  thtf  fnnUt'r  nnirht  chirfly  tn  tlptcrmmp) 
thn  r>ri^  hj^th  p\a**fi^  unit  wliefe  the  oih^r,  Nrtw 
fin<*p  itic!'  bymnn  of  Davjd^  Mwit^  And  ndncr 
divini?  poott  intermitfifl  with  them,  (itifmitely 
tfXrnllinf  tl)fii«("  nrnnllimadm^,  AlriKiiH,  Sapiihr>, 
Atlicuwon,  Kfid  lit  I  nlbi^rfl^)  ftt^tound  in  botK  lUntt^ 
lrlltue«|  inH  both  your  port^  arr.^  acknowledged 
to  bii  rcry  huppy  iii  panif*lir(iflifj|r  them,  it  in  my 
opHion  1k»Mi  fit*  t1i<'^m«  urithout  j?irm(r  (he  \iiAf*\ 
pr*'rnr**nrn  Uj  r'llhftr,  nltntihl  be  rend  nltfimately 
In  yritif  *<  h'Kvh,  ftp  tho  tutor  shnU  dirwt.  Par- 
Am,  [pnrfiH  H'lr^  thin  nrribblp  tn  my  ngp  an<l 
Wi»iiknM?*«,  Iwitb  whic^h  arfr  vtTj'  grcftt,  and  com- 
mand mfl  whwiin  1  tnny  P<*no  ymi^  an,  lejimrd 
BIr,  ymir  obiigodi  th&nkrii),  and  obodif^nt  aer* 
l^ant, 

RoBKUT  AniivrniLTii< 
Bpit^nthitf  Sf^f,  1741, 


A  Uitlrf  f^m  |tt«  ilnihdr*  nC  th#  *'  UnirArul  Slitarj ^^^ 
III  Mtr  A>itlltr»r  B^n^^^n. 
HlHi— It  U  wUK  nn  imiiti  nlonpiir^  that  wo  ppc 
ftp,  JnHntl<iiri*  (niHiiUtiim  nf  iUr  Psahns  revived 
IH  tn  i^iflint  t\  niiiFifii-r,  and  ndnniitd  with  nuch 
t    JM^    and    Unim^Hl    ditplay   of  \im  inimitaMe 


|«vr^r 
wUni 


A*  wn  f littler  fiurnntvpn  that  thp  tha- 
wn  ffttVtt  \\   m  itiiT  firnt  voliinip    of   th^ 
\  liiititrv/'  did  ttt  Hfmi*»  mi^jimiirc<  con- 


1i  kl»  w«  Imm,  Ihtt  in  )uiti<u^  ta  thai  ffTMt 


ne  kJQUw  oC  aBd  « 
ta  j«^  mmL  if  ym 
ia  the  ifelhning  ol 

Tit*    ' 


ii.1^3 


i^riiLJitg^  Sir,  Jtc 


Df.  Ini«  ITm^ 


Upon  t))«  niififc  annpeirofthiigwil  mmf^f^ 
nion,  that  for  a^niopt  *M  bojfl  who  lava  up 
tongTic,  f  lb<  LaIih,]  it  woald  b«   mmck  mftt  It 


be  tau^t  L«ltA  p^«^  (|U  fiooK^  *ik4  M  Wai 
th(^?  ean  nvtd  H)  It^ia  Uioap  tigfiB^it  iMidfe 
tioDJi  of  D&rid'a  Ptalim,  wlidi  an  ftvtH  m  bf 
Btichan«n  m  tb«  imrimia  newafiisa  qT  ^iMi; 
and  the  fotrrr  dasret  bad  beUcr  n«d  Bt.  Joli^ 
atoo^B  (rmnslalifiD  oT  those  Paalskak  u»tb(T  d^ 
l^nt  n^riter  of  the  Sc^tasaliGB,  iasitmd  ti0^i\ 
BpiMttcs ;  for  he  haa  tiottad  the  taina 
perhapfl  nith  firat^r  democr, 
rer»i*,  whereof  the  leained  'W', 
has  IaH?Iy  published  a  new  edition  ; 
that  tbeHc  P«ialiiv(  are  Itoioottreii  with  le  1^ 
cT^AMing  ysfl  tn  Ui€  vcbooU  oflloll&nd  MMilScit 
land.  A  siaiit^v  t^r  a  <>otip|«t  i>f  thotr  vfliRi 
wootd  now  &nd  tb^n  4tick  upon  the  modi  rf 
youth,  and  w^qM  fiifniifi  them  Infiititiff^  Mmv 
with  pioiifii  and  moral!  thoii^bt^,  and  fin  t«Hi> 
IhinjS  towanla  making  thvia  good  man  oi 
ehristiamfc 


Afi  aet  of  iha  CiTmmlMictn  of  il)«  0«ii«ml  AaaeBtlil|-  ^i* 
Kirk  fif  AfoMsruI,  i><*<'niirrtr'iifTfr>f  Pr.  Arthur  Je^aaurt 
Lailti  FafTfplLruQ  ?>rih*  Tnalm*  ofDavldt  kt, 

l3fA  of  y^prmfier,  1741}^  jpu* I  mtndtaa- 
A  petition  havioj^  been  presented  to  tb«  lile 
Getjcral  A*Jembly,  by  Mr.  Wiltiam  Laodo; 
Teacher  of  Hti canity  in  Edinburrfh^  fn™i|t 
That  Dr.  Arthur  Jobn^ton^a  Latin  Parmphnsi 
on  th'^  Psflliiis  of  Diivid,  and  Mr,  Rnbprt  Boyd, 
of  Tfofhnjz,  hi  SI  HfCffltunlni  Ckristixn^  mtvhm 
P&commended  to  bo  taught  in  all  ^rmitiiui^ 
school P ;  and  ilxo  aj'Semhly  haviri|^  appcMnt^A 
committeo  of  thrfr  nnnihc^r  to  tak<^  Ihr  demnd 
the  ftforoaaid  poiition  iiiti^  th<*ir  co 
and  report  To  the  Cotnmi?^iitii  r  th^  ft*id  i 
mitteo  olfltr^!  Ihoir  opinion,  ihst  theCciinnHaiiDi 
should  ^rant  ihc  drfttm  of  thr^  said  petition,  isi 
recoinmrnd  thft  fl^id  Pr*  Jcdinston**  Fa/aphmi 
to  be  taught  in  thi"  lowf^f  rta^^t^of  ^be  k4kio^ 
and  Mr»  tTrorup  Biichnnnn*?  Pn  nipltratfl  tm  ihl 
Psftlmi,  toppthur  whh  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  of  !>► 
chriff'a  llraaornhf  CAri**miio  in  thob^trerc 
of  nchoolfi,  and  Hiiniiinity-claafle*  'in 
ties.  Thu  Commlfitiion  having  h«aid  thr  wi^ 
repfjrt,  u n an i moody  opproveH  tWrpof,  and  M 
and  hereby  do,  rw^omtncnd  a^eordin^lv.  Eip 
trtctod  by 

WiLLiiM  GRAsr,*  CK  E>LS<! 


♦   Thi*   liniKPiir&blQ   ^«itdeatan  t^  now   Ut 
AdvoCAlv  /br  icotlawl 


r\ 
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A  leiler  firom  the  learned  Mr.  Abraham  Oronovini,  Se« 
crciary  M  (he  Univoriuy  <»f  Lejilen,  lo  Mr.  Lauder, 
concerning  the  A  iamut  Rrtul  ot  Griitiu!«. 

Clarissiino  Viro,  Wilhelino  Laiidcro,  Abru- 
liainus  Groiiuvius,  S.  P.  D. 

Postquam  hinsc  literse  tiis  ad  mc  perlats  fue- 
runt,  diias  editionos  carminiim  H.  Grotii,  viri 
verc  summi,  oxcussi ;  vorum  ub  utmquo  tragoB- 
diani,  qiiain  Adanum  Exsulem  iiiHcripsit  h  wdvftj 
mb"8se  dcprehendi ;  ncqu*?  ullum  ejusdem  ex- 
emplar, nuamvis  tres*  editionrs  exstare  adnota- 
Teram,  ullibi  oflenderc  potiii,  adeo  ut  ape,  quam 
voraham  dcaiderio  tuo  satiafacicndi,  mc  prorsus 
excidime  exiatimarein. 

Vcrurn  nupcniine  tbrt^  conti^nty  ut  primam  ' 
Trat^iidin  Grotian^t  cditionom  Hagv,  An.  1601,  ' 
pubiiratam,  boneficio  amicissimi  mihi  viri  nac- 
Im  fiiorim,  cjiisque  decern  priores  pa^nas,  qu»- 
biifl  pnrter  choniin  actus  primus  comprehenditur, 
a  Jacobo  meo,  optime  spei  adolescente,  tran- 
Mri|)taa  nunc  ad  te  mitto.  Vale  vir  doctisaime, 
meque  ut  tacia  amare  perge.  Dabam  Lugd. 
Bat  A.  D.  IT.  Eid.  SepL  A.  D.  mdccxlti. 


4  MCODd  lecter  rrom  the  mine  fentlemaii  to  Mr.  Lauder, 
on  ih«  same  subject. 

Clarissime  atqne  Eniditisaime  Vir! 

Poateaquam  tandem  Jacobua  meua  reaiduam 
partem,  quam  deaiderabas,  Tragadia  Groliantt 
transcripaerat,  ut  ck  diutius  carerea,  committcre 
nolui :  quod  autem  citiiis  illam  ad  finem  perdu- 
cere  non  potuerit,  obatiterunt  variae  occupationes, 
quibus  diatrictus  fuit  Nam  pnetcr  acnolaatica 
■tudia,  quibuf  atrenu^  incubuit,  ipsi  componenda 
oratoratio,  qua  rudimenta  lingue  Grece  La- 
tinaqac  deponeret,  eamque,  quod  vehementer 
letor,  venust^  et  quidem  bUIo  Iigato,  compoauit, 
et  in  magna  auditorum  corona  pronuntiavit. 
GLuod  autem  ad  exemplar  ipaum,  quo  Admmus 
Exstd  comprebenditur,  spectat,  id  lubeoa,  ai 
roeum  foret^  ad  te  perferri  curareiu,  verum  illud 
a  ciariaaimo  poaaeaaore  tanti  oMtimatur,  ut  per^ 
aua*<um  habcam  me  iatud  minimi  ab  ipao  imp^ 
tratunim:  et  aani  aacra  carmina  Grotii  aoed 
rar6  obvia  aunt,  ut  eorundem  examplar  apud 
ipsoa  remonatrantiutn  ecclesiaataa  fruatra  que- 
aiTerim. 

Opua  ipeum  inscriptum  eat  Henrico  Boa- 
BOMio,  PaiNciri  CoNDjEO;  et  forma  libricatin 
quarto,  ut  nullo  pacto  literia  indudi  po$>sit.  Co- 
tcrum,  pro  aplRndidiasiina  et  Magna)  Bntannie 
principe,  ciii  merit6  dicata  est,  digna  editione 
Paalmonim,  ex  Toraiona  metrica  omnium  ftri 
poetarum  prhicijns  Johnston i  maximaa  tibi 
gratea  iiabet  agitque  Jacobus.  Utinam  illuatria- 
■iinus  Benaon'ua  in  usum  aereniaaimi  principia, 
atque  insreniorum  in  altiora  aurgentium,  eidem 
formi  iisdemque  typia  exaran  juboret  divinoa 
illoa  Ciceronia  do  'Officiis  libros,  dignoa  aane, 
quoa  diurni  noctumaque   manu  veraaret  prin- 

•  Thouch  GroDoviua  here  mentions  only  three  e«liliont 
ofihh  noble  and  curious  performsnce,  the  j§damu*  Extnl 
of  Orotine  \  jrec  ft  appears  from  the  catalortie  of  hfs  works, 
Ikoi  ao  fewer  than  four  Imvs  beeri  printed,  two  In  quarto, 
aod  iwo  In  ocuvo,  in  the  years  1601,  1009,  and  lOSA ;  two 
baring  bsto  auUe,  one  bi  quarto,  the  other  octavo,  Anuo 


cepa,  a  ouo  aliquando  Britannici  regni  majesttas 
et  popaii  aaltui  pcndebunt !  Interim  tibi,  erudi- 
tisaime  vir,  atque  ctiam  politissimo  D.  Caveo, 
pro  muneribus  literariis,  quae  per  nobilia^umum 
Lawsonium  f  ad  me  cur^tis,  magno  opere  me 
obatrictum  agnosco,  eadcmquc  aumma  cum  vo- 
luptate  a  mc  perlecta  aunt 

Filiuameuft  te  plurimom  aalutat 

Vale,  doctiaaime  vir,  meisque  verbis  D.  Ca 
veum  aaluta,  atque  amare  pcrge,  Tuum. 

Abrahamum  Gronotium. 
Dabam  LeidU  A.  D.  xiv.  Kal.  Maias, 

A.  D.  UDCCXLTU. 


POSTSCRIPT 

And  now  roy  character  is  placed  above  a« 
susp'kMon  of  fraud  by  authentic  documenta,  I 
will  make  bold  at  laat  to  pull  off  the  maak,  ajid 
declare  sincerely  the  true  motive  that  indiKed 
me  to  interpolate  a  few  linea  into  acme  of  the 
aiithora  quoted  by  me  in  niv  Esaay  on  Milton, 
which  waa  this :  knowing  tne  preposseaaion  in 
favour  of  Milton,  how  deeply  it  was  rooted  in 
many,  I  waa  willing  to  make  trial,  if  the  partial 
admireraof  that  author  would  admit  a  transUtion 
of  hia  own  words  to  pass  for  hia  sense,  or  exhibit 
hia  meaning ;  which  I  thought  they  would  not : 
nor  waa  I  mistaken  in  my  coniecture,  forasmuch 
aa  aeveral  gentlemen,  aceaiinfly  persona  of  judff* 
ment  and  learning,  aasared  mc,  tliey  humUy 
conceived  I  had  not  proved  my  point,  and  that 
Milton  might  have  written  as  he  has  done  sap- 
poaing  he  had  never  acen  these  authors,  or  tbej 
nad  never  exiated.  Such  is  the  force  of  prejiH 
dice !  Thia  exactly  confirms  the  judicious  obaer^ 
vation  of  the  excellent  moraliat  and  poet: 

Praro  Ihvore  labi  mortales  eoleiit, 
EtproJuUkio  dum  etani  erroria  sui. 
Ad  poBnltendum  rebu«  manifefltia  agi. 

For  had  I  deaigned  (aa  the  vindicator  of  Miltoa 
auppoaea)  to  impose  a  trick  on  the  public,  and 
procure  credit  to  my  aaaertiona  by  an  imposture, 
I  would  never  have  drawn  linea  from  Hog's 
translation  of  Milton,  a  book  common  at  eveir 
sale,  I  had  almost  aaid  at  every  atall,  nor  ascribed 
them  to  authors  so  easily  attained :  I  would  have 
gone  another  way  to  work,  by  tranalating  forty 
or  fifty  lines,  and  assigning  them  to  an  author: 
whose  worka  possibly  might  not  bo  found  till 
the  worid  expire  at  the  general  conflagration. 
My  imposing  therefore  on  the  public  in  general, 
instead  of  a  few  obstinate  persona,  (for  whoae 
aake  alone  the  atrata^^em  was  designed,)  is  the 
onl^  thing  culpaple  in  my  conduct,  for  whi«;li 
again  I  roost  humbly  ask  pardon  :  and  that  tnis 
and  thia  only,  was,  aa  no  other  could  be,  my 
design,  no  one  I  think  can  doubt,  from  the  ao- 
count  1  have  just  now  given  ;  and  whether  that 
was  so  criminal,  as  it  has  beon  represented,  I 
shall  leave  every  impartial  mind  to  determine. ' 


t  The  person  here  oieaiit  was  i^^  learnetl  and  wivthy 
Dr.  Inaac  Laweon,  latephyidri  it  .  ->  ic  Eniriinh  army  Hi 
Flanders  :  by  whom  Mr.  Ontnovi'w  did  nie  the  honiNir 
to  iranvmii  to  me  two  or  three  actn  of  tlie  Jidamwt  EsnU 
uf  Orolius,  tranecribed  by  hi«  eon  Mr.  Jameit.  The  truth 
of  this  particular  coDi«irt«  perfenly  well  with  the  know 
ledce  of  the  Doctor' iH  •other  John  Lawmtn,  »q.  roua 
■ellorat  law;  whoa*<*<  had  the  •■me  thii»«  latelv  009 
flrsMd  to  him  by  Mr.  OcoiMvius  hiwaelT  io  BoJJaad. 


^ 


A3X  ACCOUNT  OP  4K  ATTEMPT 

TO 

ASCERTAIN   THE   LONGITUDE.' 


Id 


It  U  well  known  t<i  iOflLtnea  and  philo«eplicf«, 
tlwt  after  the  (lumepoua  improvempnta  pmdtic^ 
bj  the  eirtensive  commence  of  the  later  agea,  tbe 
freat  defect  10  the  art  of  aniiing  m  ignorance  of 
-onxitutlG,  or  of  tho  dtetatic*  to  which  ih©  slup 
lias  pAsficd  eaaiward  or  w^atwawl  from  any 
gjtmi  TVieridmn. 

Tb«l  navi^tion  raj^ht  at  leo^h  be  aet  free 
Ikini  thi«  nncertainty,  the  legisbtiv©  power  of 
lilla  kingdom  mcited  the  i/idiiiUy  of  leiirchers 
falo  natUTG^  by  a  Jmrgu  rewatd  proj>oat'd  to  hrm 
Who  ahould  ihow  a  practicable  tijetl^od  of  find* 
Ing:  thci  tongiTiifl<?  At  wa;^  und  nmnniijotiiible 
racompcniiei  to  Ihose^  who^  i hough  thej  should 
fM*t  fully  attain  this  t^at  end,  mijEfbl  yet  make 
Pich  ntfvances  and  discoveries  na  Should  fadli- 
tats  the  work  to  those  thiit  might  flnccp«d  theoct* 

By  the  fiptendonr  of  this  ^dden  etioonra^ 
TOenl  many  eycw  were  daiibd,  which  nature 
nev^^r  in  tend  od  to  pry  into  her  secret?.  By  the 
hope  of  Duddtin  fiehce  manv  underatnndingB  were 
aet  on  work  very  little  proportioned  to  their 
ftrcniffthi  iimong  whom  whether  mine  aball  b« 
numbered^  must  be  left  to  the  candour  of  pos- 
terity :  for  t,  amon^  othcrs,^  laid  aaide  the  buai- 
nefl«  of  my  nroftJasion,  to  npply  myacif  to  the 
atudy  of  the  lonj^tudCf  not  indo^  in  ^peotation 
of  the  reward  flue  to  a  complete  discovery  ^  yet 
not  ivJLhftut  hopcra^  that  I  mi^Ht  be  considered 
aa  an  asfiiatant  to  some  erealcr  gcniup,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  juetke  of  my  country  the  wages 
offt?r«d  to  an  hontrst  and  not  unsucceaflful  labourer 
in  aeicnce. 

Outlaid crtnjt  the  varioua  tneanfl  by  which  thia 
important  inquin'  hiu  been  pnraued,  t  found 
Ihut  thf)  obs«rva£j'f;tn  of  the  ecUpses^  either  of  the 
primary  or  sectrndiiry  planets^  bpiti^  possible  but 
at  eertnin  timen,  could  I:r6  of  tio  use  to  the  sailor; 
thflt  the  motions  of  the  moon  had  been  long 
attended  I  how<^ver  Dccurat^'ly^  without  any  con> 
leqiience ;  thnt  other  a.^tronomical  ob«i;rvatioD0 
were  didtcuU  an^i  unccrUiin  witli  every  advan- 
tage of  si  tun  tion^  ifi^trum*-''nt^f  and  knowledge: 
antl  were  thorcffim  utterly  im practicable  to  the 
iaitar,  to  at  M]mn  the  wa'ter^  ill  provided  with 
InKtrumentd,  unil  ni>t  vf^ry  skilful  in  their  ap- 
plif^atioun 

Tlig  Hope  o(«in  nee  urate  clock  or  time^keeper 
II  more  Hpumons.  Itiit  when  I  be^an  these  *tu- 
<lie«f  »o  iiit^vtuncnt.9  had  yet  been  nuide  that 
w*'n^  not  u^ideiitly  inn cc unite  and  nncertain : 
and  rvnn  of  the  mechanical  Jaboura  which  I  now 
he<ir  Ml  IhiiIIv  iikh^hraled,  when  [  consider  the 
obvlruition  of  mmcmentu  br  fiutinii^  the  waMe 
#f  thrir  purts  hy  tttlritioii^  the  varionjs  pre^surf 


■  An  Ar<minl  of  H'l  nUirtiin  I'l  BfCeitBln  ih«  Loufiti^'^ 
m  »*^j  hy  in  #%•«  Thw^Try  *if  tti*  Virt.iiiim  nf  (h«  Mair- 
iw<»«af  WtHI**  ,  wn»i  •  T*l>!*nf  Viif1iU/*ni  mt  tbm  moK 
rtamrliftbl*  Mi^  in  lIurttL^*  (him  i)i«  j««r  ifloo  to  iMi) 
irM«eAa»ba  WiUWaw. 


of  the  atmoaphere,  the  efleeta  of  different  dRuv-ai 
opon  metala,  the  power  of  heat  and  cuid  apna 
alt  matter,  the  changes  of  grmvilation  and  tne 
haxajd  ef  concu»fion,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  tbi^ 
wilt  supply  the  world  with  anolhar  invta^c*  of 
rruitlesB  ingenuity,  thouj^h  1  hope  thev  wiil  iMl 
leave  upon  this  country  the  reproaet  of  iinie 
warded  diligence. 

I  taw  therefore  nothing  on  which  I  eooid  fa 
with  probability  of  Aticcefla^  but  the  ms^etical 
needle,  an  instniment  easily  portable,  tnd  Uuk 
subject  to  accidental  injunea,  wiih  which  tbe 
sailor  haa  had  h  long  aequamtance,  which  hi 
wiH  willingly  atudy,  and  can  eaaily  ccuiau}!. 

The  magnetic  "needle  from  tlie  j^mr  IM^ 
when  it  is  generally  suppo«cd  to  h*v«  boiii  iSaM 
applied  by  John  Goia,  of  Anialphi,  to  Uwe^ 
man^s  uee,  seems  to  have  been  lon^  thought  U 
point  ejcnctly  to  the  north  and  »outh  by  the  at* 
rigalora  of  tnoso  times ;  who  Battin«r  commnidy 
on  tlie  calm  Mediterranean,  or  iriakine  only 
abort  voyagca,  had  no  need  of  very  acrni^te  eb- 
servntiona ;  and  who,  if  they  ev«rr  traaivifTrtly 
observed  any  deviations  from  tJie  mertdnft, 
either  nacribcuj  them  to  some  ciEtrinne  am^  ico- 
dental  cause,  or  willingty'neg'leciod  what  it  wi» 
not  neeeffsary  to  undersrand. 

But  when  the  discovery  of  the  new  W13M 
turned  the  attention  of  mankind  tipon  the  naial 
sciences,  and  lon^  conrees  rer^iured  ^cal(f 
niceties  of  practice,  the  variation  of  the  neHia 
soon  becaiue  observable,  and  was  recorded  ia 
1500  by  Sebastian  Cabot^  a  Portuguevc,  who^  tt 
the  expense  of  the  kinf  of  Eng:Iftnil,  diacovend 
the  northern  coasts  of  America* 

As  the  next  century  was  a  time  of  naval  ui^ 
ventureg^  it  mi^ht  be  expected  that  the  v^riatns 
once  obacrred,  should  have  been  welt  studied  i 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  little  heeded:  &vril 
waa  auppoaed  to  be  constant  and  always  th* 
isame  in  the  same  place,  till  in  1&%5  Getbhraad 
noted  its  changee,  and  published  hia  ob#err^ 
tiona. 

From  this  time  the  philosophictil  world  had  • 
new  subject  of  speeutationf  and  the  itud^ilB  of 
magnetism  employed  their  rescaix'hes  upoe  ^ 
gradoal  change*  ot  the  needle's  directkin*  or  titt 
variations  of  the  variiiion,  which  have  hitherta 
appeared  *o  dee^iitory  and  caprieiour,  a*  S» 
elude  all  the  schemes  which  the  moat  Ikncilul  fi4 
the  philoeophical  dreamers  could  devise  for  itt 
BTpbcation.  Anysystem  that  couki  have  umtvl 
these  lomentmw^  diversities,  they  eeem  mrh^fd 
to  have  received,  dud  would  have  cofitentcdh 
numbered  the  revolutioni  of  a  central  majrniel* 
with  very  tittle  (»tieeni  AbiM^  its  exkteaa% 
eon  Id  they  have  assigned  it  any  motionf  or  nn^ 
<)]tude  of  motions,  whjrh  could  have  corteapmi^ 
t^d  with  the  changes  of  the  needle. 

Yet  upon  this  secret  |voperty  of  mafnetiaoi  t 
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ventured  to  build  my  hopes  of  ascertaining  the 
ionfiitude  at  9Ga.  I  found  it  undeniably  certain 
that  the  nccdlo  vmrica  its  direction  in  a  course 
eastward  or  westward  between  any  assi^ahle 
parallels  of  latitude:  and  euppotfing  nature  to 
be  m  tills  as  in  all  other  operations  uniform  and 
consijftent,  I  doubted  not  but  the  variation  pro- 
ceeded in  some  establislied  method,  thouirh  per- 
haps too  abstruse  and  complicated  for  numan 
comprehension. 

'1  liis  difficulty  however  was  to  l)e  encr)i:n- 
tcred  ;  anil  by  close  and  steady  perseverance  of 
uttcntion  I  at  hist  subdued,  or  thought  mysdf 
to  have  subdued,  it;  having  funned  a  rc(;ular 
system  in  which  all  the  phenomena  seemed  to 
be  reconciled ;  and  bein^  able  frr.m  ihc  varia- 
tion in  places  wliere  it  is  known  to  trace  it  to 
those  where  it  in  unknown  ;  nr  from  the  post  to 
predict  the  future:  and  consequently  knowing 
the  latitude  and  variation,  to  assign  the  true 
longitude  of  any  place. 

"Vyith  ihi«  system  I  came  to  London,  where 
having  laid  my  proposals  before  a  number  cf 
inj^enioua  gentlemen,  it  was  agreed  that  during 
the  lime  required  to  the  completion  of  my 
experinients,  I  should  be  supported  by  a  joint 
suLscription  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  reward,  to 
which  they  concluded  me  entitled.  Among  the 
subscribers  was  Mr.  Rowley,  tlio  memorable 
constructor  of  the  orrery ;  and  among  my  fa- 
Tourers  was  the  Lord  Piesley,  a  title  not  unknown 
among  mo{;netical  philosophers.  I  frequently 
show^  uptm  a  globe  of  brass,  experiments  by 
which  uiy  system  was  confirmed,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Rowley,  where  tlie  learned  and  curious 
of  tliai  time  generally  assembled. 

At  this  time  great  expectations  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Whiston,  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  by 
the  inclination  of  the  needle,  which  he  supposed 
to  increase  or  diminish  regularly.  With  tJiis 
learned  man  I  had  many  conferences,  in  which 
I  endeavored  to  evince  what  lie  has  at  last  con- 
iessod  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  the  uncertainty 
and  inefficacy  of  liis  metliod.  « 

About  the  year  1739,  my  subscribers  explained 
my  pretensions  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Lord  Tornngton  declared  mv  claim  just 
to  the  reward  assigned  in  the  hist  clause  of  the 
act  to  tiiose  who  should  make  discoveries  con- 
ducive to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  saiiuig. 
This  he  pressed  with  so  much  warmth,  that  ilic 
commissioners  agreed  to  lay  my  tables  Mtve 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  excused  himself,  by 
reason  of  his  age,  from  a  regular  examination : 
but  when  he  was  informed  that  I  held  the  varia- 
tion at  London  to  be  still  mcreosing,  which  he 
and  the  other  philosophers,  his  pupils,  thought 
to  be  then  stationary,  and  on  the  point  of  re- 
gression, he  declared  that  he  believed  my  system 
visionary.  I  did  not  much  murmur  to  be  fur  a 
time  overborne  by  tliat  mighty  name,  even  when 
I  believed  that  the  name  only  was  against  me  : 
and  I  have  lived  till  I  am  able  to  produce,  in  my 
fiivour,  the  testimony  of  time,  the  inflexible 
enemy  of  f  dse  hypotheses ;  the  only  testimony 
which  it  becomes  huuian  understanding  to  op- 
pose (o  the  .'iiirliority  of  Newton. 

My  notions  have  indeed  been  since  treatc*d 
with' equal  superciliousness  by  those  who  have 
not  the  same  title  to  confidence  of  decision ;  men 
whoj  though  perhaps  very  learned  in  their  own 
studies,  have  nad  \iit\p  aoquaintancc  with  mine. 
«7 


Yet  even  this  may  be  borne  far  better  than  ilio 
petulance  of  br>ys  wLoiu  1  liave  hccn  .^hi.c  t  up 
mto  philosophers  by  exp<  rimcnts  w  hith  1  liavs 
long  since  made  and  neglected,  and  by  improve 
monts  which  I  h.ivc  m»  long  traiistlrrcd  inU> 
my  ordinary  practiec,  iliat  1  cannot  remember 
when  1  wa-s  \\  iilumt  them. 

When  Sir  Isaac  xS  ewtc  n  had  declined  the  office 
assigned  him,  it  ^^  as  given  to  Mr.  Molineux,  oue 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  who  en 
gaj;ed  in  it  w  itli  no  great  inclination  to  favour 
me  J  but  however  thou^ibt  that  one  of  the  instru* 
mcnts,  which,  to  confirm  my  own  opinion,  and 
to  confute  Mr.  ANhiston's,  I  had  exhibited  to  the 
Adniiruliy,  so  curious  or  useful,  tliat  he  surrepti 
tiou-sly  copied  ii  on  paper,  and  clandestineljr 
endeavoured  to  have  it  iimtated  by  a  workman  fqr 
his  own  use. 

This  ti-eatment  naturally  produced  renion 
stranccs  and  altercations,  wnich  indeed  did  noC 
continue  long,  for  Mr.  Molineux  died  soon  aftaf- 
wardsj  and  my  proposals  were  for  a  time  (or* 
gotten. 

I  will  not  however  accuse  him  of  designing  to 
condemn  mc,  without  a  tiial ;  for  he  demanded 
a  portion  of  my  tables  to  be  tried  in  a  voyafi 
to  America,  which  I  then  thought  I  had  reason 
to  refuse  him,  not  yet  knowing  how  difficult  it 
was  to  obtain,  on  any  teniiS,  an  actual  exomlr 
nation. 

About  this  tune  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hallcy  wtm 
the  chief  bubtect  of  mathematical  convcrsaiioni 
and  though  I  could  not  lut  consider  him  as  too 
much  a  rival  to  be  ajipcaled  to  as  a  judge,  y«i 
his  reputation  determined  me  to  solidi  bis  aq> 
()uaintance  and  hazaid  his  opinion.  I  was 
introduced  to  liim  by  Mr.  Lowthorn  nnd  Dr. 
Dcsagulicrs,  and  put  my  tables  into  his  hands ; 
whicli,  aHer  having  had  them  about  twenty  dayt 
under  con^deratiDii,  he  returned  in  the  jtresenoe 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Macliin,  and  many  other 
skilful  men,  whh  an  entreaty  that  I  tcould publiA 
tk^m  apiedily;  Jvr  I  should  do  \i\finitt  scrrioe  to 
mankind. 

It  is  '-nc  r.f  the  melancholy  pleasures  of  ap 
old  man,  to  recollect  the  kindness  of  friends^ 
whose  kindness  he  shall  experience  no  more. 
I  have  now  none  lift  to  favour  my  studies;  amf 
therefore  naturally  turn  my  thoughts  on  tho^f 
by  whom  I  w  as  favoured  in  better  days  j  and  I 
hone  the  vanity  of  af;o  may  be  forgiven,  w  hen 
I  occlarc  that  I  can  bousl  among  my  friendsi 
almost  every  name  of  my  time  that  is  now  re> 
incnibcred:  and  that  in  that  great  period  of 
nuithcmatic:tl  competition  scarce  any  man  failed 
to  apj)car  as  my  defender,  who  did  not  appear  aa 
my  antagonist. 

15 v  these  friends  I  was  encouraged  to  ezhifaiC 
to  the  Royal  Society,  an  ocular  proof  of  tha 
reasonableness  of  niV  theory,  by  a  sphere  of 
iron,  on  which  a  small  compass  moved  in  rari* 
ous  directions,  exhibited  no  imperfect  system  of 
magnetieul  attraction.  The  experiment  was 
shown  bv  Mr.  Hawkesbee,  and  the  explanatioo 
with  wlJch  it  was  accompanied,  was  read  by 
Dr.  Mortimer.  I  received  the  thanks  of  tha 
society ;  and  was  solicited  to  reposit  my  theory 
properly  scaled  and  attested  amon^  their  ar» 
chives,  for  the  information  of  posterity.  I  am 
inft»rmrd,  that  this  whole  ti  ansaciion  is  recorded 
in  their  minutes. 

After  this   I   witJidrcw   frooi  I  "*^ 
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«tk!  appTwd  mTMlf  wholly  to  thp  eon'jnfCT^ion 
of  my  eiperifaervt^,  the  eonlintiaiion  u\*  mv 
•yateii*!  <iri'i  the  cimplctiori  of  my  inbleft^  « iih 
n^  fjihw  companwti  thati  Mr.  Gray,  ^vho  *[uirj?d 
All  my  stydi':*  and  nmiUKfiieiiihj  anc!  uictlto  re- 
p\y  my  roFfitnurvications  of  m»4n«u>iJl*  wrh  Mm 
dJ9CJ>veriC3  in  clcciricit}'.  Tilths  J  ^irticotrderf 
with  mccssant  di^i^ncp ;  nnd  perliapa  m  iht 
»cal  of  inquiry  did  not  fijffideiuly  reflect  cin 
the  aiiflTvt  encrowhmeriw  of  time,  or  remcnslicr, 
lIlW  nfl  mfian  b  m  more  dnn^cr  of  doing  llule, 
ihin  hp  wh-D  flatters  Jutnsi^tf  with  abjUties  to  dn 
nil.  Wh«tx  I  was  fcirced  out  of  my  rctiremont, 
I  camtJ  IriAiled  wilh  this  biflrmitipii  of  ag:^^  to 
itrtiggle  wilh  thedidicultJcs  of  a  narrow  fortiiiH?^ 
eul  olT  by  the  blind noss  of  my  daughter  from 
Ihe  only  MsUiftnco  which  1  ever  bad ;  deprived 
by  time  of  itiy  ptttrf>ti  and  frmnd^,  &  kind  of 
L'MfVti]^  in  a  n*;w  wortd^  w  here  enrio*tty  is  now 
liivertcd  lo  otiter  ohjccte,  and  wHctp,  tmviug  no 
HieHn*  of  tJjgratiBiing  my  iabonra,  I  slttJid  Ihc 
•ingle  rotary  of  an  ob^olelt  5cif  nee,  the  scoff  of 
puny  ptjptU  of  pnnv  pliilosoplicvii. 

In  tnis  state  of  dereliction  and  dq^r^^ien,  I 
bare  bftjut^nth^d  h>  nna i or iiy  the  ft  rib^\inf  table  ; 
whjdi,  if  time  shrJl  verify  my  cooieeiurcSj  will 
abrtw  that  the  variation  tvas  onee  knowti ;  and 
Ihiti  m^rikiiid  had  once  within  their  rencb  an  ertny 
method  tjf  tlisftivofin^  the  hm^;i»dis, 

i  will  m>t  hiiwji' vcr  eng^ngc^  to  ninintain^  thai 
all  nty  numbers  tm  Ihcoreiica'Ey  and  minately 
m%xei  •f  1  hjiVi^  not  etidcAvonred  at  fcueh  degrttw 
of  aecumcy  aa  anly  dutimct  ioqniry  wiijiout 
ben e£ ting  practice.  The  quantity  of  ibe  v ana- 
two  baa  oeon  sell  ted  pajtiy  by  iiiBlroinentaj  umd 
partly  by  compilation ;  vi^tromenta  must  al- 
wayi  partake  of  the  imperft^ciion  of  tlie  eves  and 
h«ndt  of  thos«  thiit  make,  AJid  qT  those  that  ti«e 
them ;  and  eotnpuiatJunt  till  it  has  been  recti- 
fied by  expertnmni  is  aUvays  in  danger  of  sotne 
dmiuion  in  ihe  premi^eiy  or  soqie  error  in  ll^e 
deduction. 

It  moit  he  oh5erved^  in  the  nae  of  this  tablc^ 
that  though  I  name  particular  cities  (br  the  sake 
tf^  exciting  atleniJonT  yei  the  tables  arc  adjnsied 
only  to  longitude  una  lauti^ei  Thus  when  I 
prediel  that  ut  Fragne,  the  vartati'm  will  in  the 
year  1 800  be  24  W~  I  intend  to  suv,  that  it  will 
D<  auch  if  Prague  be^  aa  I  have  placed  it,  tfi^r 
the  beat  gYo^phen,  m  longitude  H  3<K  E.  k- 


X]*\i6?  50 'iO';  but  that  thw  h  ita  tnte^  ftiiwfiUon, 
I  c Jinn  1 ) t le cfei tMin,  ThelatiLudeufnianvpiaeet 
is  imknown,  and  Ihe  lotigiiudo  h  kau'i>yM  o*  tltv 
few  ;  and  cvbn  th<^e  whi»  are  iinaequaiiftE^l  wjh 
M?ieni^3,  will  he  liimvint^eifl  tl^at  it  »  not  c^^mW  to 
he  fowTidj  when  they  ore  told  bow  many  d^(|itc* 
Df.  Halky^  and  the  Fr^ncb  maihetriaritians 
place  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  distant  from  each 
cUher. 

Thosie  wlio  wou^d  pursue  this  imjuirf  Wfft 
philoaonhical  lijcety,  must  likewise  pjwetire  bel- 
ter neodlea  than  those  cunimonly  in  u«f^*  TN 
needle,  which  after  k'Og  e^pcrfcncc  I  recom- 
mend to  marioers,  mn&t  be  of  puir  *eel,  the 
tpine^  Hiid  the  cap  of  one  pieoe,  the  whole  knijtfe 
three  inehcfi,  eju^h  upttie  containm^  fonr  gmin 
i>nd  a  half  of  iieel^  a^d  the  c^p  UAineeo  g:raini 
m^d  a  half* 

The  comtTiou  needles  are  so  ill  fo>raied,er  A 
nnt? kdfully  »ii* ponded,  tJuit  ibey  an  afig-cted  tf 
Tniitiy  cjni^ra  beside*  mi^eti^m:  mnd       '" 
oUkt  ints^nvenieneoibaw  given  tKcaMo 
iille  dream  of  a  horary  variation^ 

I  doubt  nkit  but  particular  prices  tnny  produc* 
t?.\<^e[*tinns  I'l  my  syalcm*     There   taaf  be,  m 
manyparti«  f)f  the  earth,  bodies  whieh 
or  intwcefit  the  ger^eml  indiieaee  of  itta^im 
but  thoive  irtteiTijptions  do  r»ot  inf  inea  iha 
r^ry.     Jt  \*  filtuwed^  I  hat  watfr   will  run  ' 
n  dcclivilyj   though  eomctames   m.  9trou|  1 
tnny  ft^r^t  it  upwards.     It  is  cr^v^ted,  mil' 
snri'cives  Hglit  at  noon,  though 
junctions  it  may  auffer  an  eelipae,  ■ 

Theae  C4iusca,  whatever  they  *re,  that  iiAfir-  I 
rijpt  the  conme  of  the  magnetzeai  powew*  vt 
Icaftt  Idtcly  to  h«  fotiiMl  in  the  great  oeean,  whM 
thd  en  rill,  with  all  ita  ndnemu,  im  aedinled  k^m 
the  eompas*  hy  the  vast  body  of  uniform  waMR 
^o  th^t  thii^  niethod  of  findhig  the  ^tm^ia^ 
with  a  hippy  contmtiety  to  all  others,  if  mtm 
ea^V  and  praclicahle  at  ^ea^ 

ThiB  method,  therefore,  I  rocomnte^d  to  Iba 
stttdv  and  pr^jsecution  of  tho  sailor  and  pbii^ 
»«opher ;  and  the  appendant  apeetmen  I  riJdil 
to  the  candid  ejtammatiou  of  ibc  maHtime  m- 
lions,  as  a  specinven  of  a  i^eneral  tnWOr  shoeing 
the  variation  at  all  times  and  places  for  the  whok 
fovG lotion  of  the  tnagnetic  poles,  which  1  biw 
long  a£o  begun,  and,  with  juat  ertcoumg^rao^ 
ihoukl  have  lonf  ago  complot«d. 
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Tbb  Plans  which  have  been  offered  by  differ- 
•Bt  architecu,  of  different  reputation  and  abili- 
tiaa,  ibr  the  construction  of  the  Bridee  intended 
to  be  built  at  Bkckfiriars,  are,  by  &e  rejection 
of  the  greater  part,  now  reduced  to  a  small  num- 
ber ;  in  which  small  number,  three  are  supposed 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  rest;  so  that  only 
three  architects  are  now  properly  competitors  for 
the  honour  of  this  great  employment ;  6y  two  of 
whom  «re  propoted  temidremar,  and  by  the  other 
tUipiUid  anhet. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  an  ellipti- 
cal or  semicircular  arch  is  to  be  preferred  7 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  built  for  com- 
merce over  a  Uu^  river,  is  strength ;  for  a  bridge 
which  cannot  stand,  however  beautiful,  will  boast 
its  beauty  but  a  little  while  ;  the  stronger  arch  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred,  and  much  more  to  be 
preferred,  if  witJi  greater  strength  it  has  greater 
beauty. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  architecture,  arc  not  many ; 
and  yet  fewer  are  they  who  will,  upon  anv  sinele 
occasion,  endure  any  laborious  stretch  of  tJiought, 
or  harass  tlieir  minds  with  unaccustomed  inves* 
tigations.  We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  show 
tl^  foeaknett  of  the  dUpHetU  mrch,  by  arguments 
which  appear  simply  to  common  reason,  and 
which  will  yet  stand  the  test  of  geometrical  ex- 
amination. 

Ail  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of  weakness. 
No  hollow  building  can  be  cqunlly  strong  with  a 
solid  mass,  of  which  every  upper  part  ]>resscs 
perpendicularly  upon  the  lower.  Any  weight 
laid  upon  the  top  of  an  arch,  has  a  tendency  to 
force  that  top  into  the  vacuity  below  •  and  the 
arch  thus  loaded  on  the  top,  stands  only  because 
the  stones  that  form  it,  hcin^  wider  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  parts,  that  part  that  fills  a 
wider  space  cannot  fall  througli  a  space  less 
wide ;  but  the  force  which  laid  upon  a  flat  woufd 
press  directly  downwanls,  is  dispersed  each  w«y 
m  a  lateral  direction,  as  the  parts  of  a  beam  are 
poshed  out  to  the  right  and  left  b^  a  wedge  driven 
between  them.  In  proportion  as  the  stones  are 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  they  can 
leas  easily  be  forced  downwards,  and  as  their 
lateral  surfaces  tend  more  from  the  centre  to  each 
aide,  to  so  much  more  fs  the  pressure  directed 
laterally  towards  tlie  pier*,  and  so  much  less  jierw 
pendicularly  lowerds  the  vacuity. 

Upon  this  phin  priii'-iplf  »H«  somicirnilar  arch 


may  be  demonatiated  to  excel  in  strength  the 
elliptical  arch,  which  approaching  nearer  to  m 
stmigfit  line,  must  be  constructed  with  stones 
whose  diminution  downwards  is  very  little,  and 
of  which  the  pressure  is  almost  perpendicular. 

It  has  yet  been  sometimes  asserted  by  hardy 
tfnorance,  that  the  elliptical  arch  is  strODffsr  than 
tne  semicircular;  or  in  other  terms,  Uuit  any 
mass  is  more  strongly  supported  the  less  it  rests 
upon  the  supporters.  If  the  elliptical  arch  be 
equally  strong  with  the  semicircular,  that  is,  if  an 
arch,  by  approaching  to  a  stmight  line,  loses 
none  of  its  stability,  it  will  follow,  that  all  arcu- 
ation  is  useless,  and  that  the  bridge  may  at  last 
without  any  inconvenience,  consist  of  stone  laid 
in  straight  lines  from  pillar  to  pillar.  But  if  a 
stmight  line  will  bear  no  weight,  which  is  evi* 
dent  at  the  first  view,  it  is  plain  likewise,  that  un 
ellipsis  will  bear  very  little ;  and  that  as  the  arch 
is  more  curved,  its  strength  is  increased. 

Having  thus  evinced  the  superior  strength  of 
the  semicircular  arch,  we  have  sufficiently  proved, 
that  it  ought  to  be  preferred ;  but  to  leave  no  ob- 
jection unprevented,  we  think  it  proper  Ukewiso 
to  observe,  that  the  elliptical  arch  must  always 
appear  to  want  elevation  and  dignity :  and  titst 
if  oeauty  be  to  be  determined  bv  suffrages,  the 
elliptical  arch  will  have  little  to  ooa^t,  since  tli* 
only  bridge  of  that  kind  has  now  stood  ttco  iban- 
dred  jftart  wWimtt  imilation. 

If  in  opposition  to  these  arguments,  «nd  in  de» 
fiance  at  once  of  right  reason  and  gcnornl  au* 
thoriiy,  the  elUptical  arch  should «t  lafct  be  chr  ten, 
what  will  Uie  world  believe,  tJ»an  that  some  other 
motive  than  reason  influcp^ed  the  determination  ' 
And  some  degree  of  pnrliality  cannr.t  but  be  sus- 
pected by  him,  who  tiau  been  told  that  one  cf  tho 
[iidges  appointed  to  decide  this  quesdon,  is  Mr. 
jsi |] r,  who  having  by  ignorance,  or  thought- 
lessness, already  preforred  the  cliptical  arch,  will 
probably  tiiink  himself  nbliced  to  maintain  hi« 
oi^'n  jodgnicnt,  thougli  his  opinion  will  avail  but 
little  with  the  j)ublic,  when  it  is  known  thai  Mri 
S— ps — n  declares  it  to  be  false. 

He  that  in  the  list  of  the  committee  chosen  for 
the  superintcndcncy  of  the  brid^je,  reads  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  this  great  city, 
will  hope  thiii  the  greater  number  will  nave  mora 
reverence  for  the  opinion  of  posterity,  than  to 
disgrace  themselves,  and  the  metropolis  cf  the 
kingdom,  in  compliance  with  any  mon,  who,  in- 
stead of  voting,  aspires  to  dictrue,  perhaps  with- 
out any  rlaun  to  such  superior'ty,  C'thei  by  gical- 
ncss  of  hirih,  dignity  of  employment,  extent  of 
Knowloilije,  or  largeness  r,f  fortune. 
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PLilNS  rOK  BLACKFRIAHS  BRIDGE. 
LETTEB  li 

In  questions  c^f  general  c<jnr/^m^  there  is  im 
l»w  of  (govern mftnl  or  rtilc  of  decency,  thai  for- 
bids  opeQ  eianimtilian  and  public  di«ictwaii>n*  I 
BhiU  therefore  not  belrny,  by  n  mean  opjli*:y, 
that  right  which  no  «i»n  has  power,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, no  Tvisu  man  has  de^sired  to  refuse  me  ;  but 
■hall  con*idfif  the  Leitcr  imbU»hcd  hy  >  on  last 
Fritliy,  in  defenuc  of  Mf*  M— ^<*  ilM.ie:n  fi*  • 
new  brjd";p* 


j^jj.^  tJJv propose*  eiUpiiciil  ftrthc^.   It  h}\i 

been  objecied  ihal  eltlptieal  nHsea  ore  weak ; 
BtirJ  IherefoFo  im  proper  for  a  bridso  of  comtiieife, 
10  '-i  ountrv  wh*?rc  Erreftt'jf  weights  are  OJ^dinn- 
rity  carried  ^hy  laiid  ihia  perhaps  >n  ^.tiv  oth^r 
part  of  the  vTotld,  TJmt  there  is  an  eUipticnl 
hrlcl^e  at  Florence?  U  nllowedj  biit  tli©  object oifl 
mnmLHin,  that  ila  ^tabiltiy  is  a^*  much  doubled, 
i^ai  tar(j  are  not  pcmiiiiLtil  u*  jwi**  over  it. 

To  this  no  ao^wer  is  made,  biH  thai  il  ^aj* 
huilt  for  €<*tichr^s ;  and  if  it  had  bovr^  built  Hjj- 
carU,  It  would  haro  been  made  strtinffci :  thu* 
all  the  c  iiitrnvertiat3  a^*ee,  that  ihc  bridge  La  too 
woik  fi^r  carU;  and  it  ia  of  Uttlc  ioiuortancc^ 
ivheihGf  cirta  are  pmliibited  because  trie  bridge 
h  wcrtki  or  whether  the  archilert,  knowing^  that 
can*  wure  probibited,  v^ihmUrily  constnjt^tcd  a 
weak  bridge,  Th*^  imLibihiy  of  the  dtiptical 
tti'cb  ha^  been  sulHdi^ntly  P™^pd  W  ivrguiiictit, 
and  Aoimanuli'!*  attcimpt  htiii  proved  il  by  ei^ 
aitiple* 

The  iron  rail,  whether  j^ilt  or  Tftrniiilied,  ap- 
peti's  to  me  unworthy  of  debase*  I  EUf*pQsc 
SY&cy  judieious  eye  will  discern  ti  1"^  bt'  iniimtft 
ajiii  ir]flin;j;,  fionally  unfit  to  n^mkc  n  p^irt  of  a 
greet  de$«^k  whatever  be  its  c^ilour,  I  shuU  only 
ohsur  vie  how  lit  lie  the  writeruiidcri*f;vtida  hbown 
|"K)si'i^n!s,  when  Ji*;  ref*ou>i]n^niU  it  to  Ijt:  ca^t  in 
wh  lie  pieroa  froru  pi*3r  to  pit^r.  That  iron  fof^i^d 
h  ^Iron^tt  than  iron  casl|  (:very  smith  can  in- 
fiis'm  him  i  and  if  it  bt^  <*a^l  in  larc^e  pieteii,  the 
fracture  of  a  Single  bar  must  II^  rc|kiircd  by  a 
nfiw  pice  Op 

The  abmpt  riao  which  Ji  fi/a^id  fr'>ni  (inn  i?ir- 
i^Lilar  ai«!hej,  nny  be  easily  prevented,  bv  a  little 
cienaion  of  ihc;  tibutni'JtU  at  each  end^  I'vhich 
will  take  av^nvy  ih*j  i>bjci;tiaii,  and  ^idJ  almoaL 
nothing  to  thp  evpen^e. 
The  vvlmic  of  lb>^  areuTir.^rit  in  ftvour  of  Mr. 

M^ ,  is  otily  th^it  lil"'^q  b  an  ellipUrat  bridgt 

flt  Florence  J  aijil  ati  iron  baln'^iradc  at  Rf  tvna ; 
the  bridce  m  ovvucd  to  l>e  vrij^k,  anti  the  iron 
ftilnstftide  wo  ronHider  as  mpai\;  und  are  loth 
ihal  our  own  cotinlrj'  shoutd  uniLetwo  follies  in 
epiblicwortt. 

The  archiirave  of  Periitf,  which  luw  U^sn 
pomprfUily  pvxliieed,  hLiiri*  nr^lbing  bnt  it**  co" 
tttbhiinre  ;  nnd  is  so  t^r  front  owiiii^  itii  ^iipriQrt 
to  the  artfjl  <!^eetion  nf  tho  ^tone^  that  }t  \:s  fteld 
t>jf;ther  by  cramois  of  irrin  ;  to  which  I  am  afraid 

Mr*  M muM  J  save  recourac,  if  he  persists  In 

his  clli|i5i'5,  Of,  to  use  the  wnrds  of  his  vindicator, 
fi>rm^  hi*  ai^ch  of  four  8(*gmtn.Ls  of  circles  druwn 
from  fiur  different  centros. 

That  Mr.  M — ---  obuiined  the  priie  of  ihc 
ftrchiteeture  at  Rrnne,  a  ftiw  months  o^,  is  will- 
ingly canfc^^ed];  nor  do  hiis  opponents  doubt 
that  he  obtained  Jt  by  dese rising  it     May  ha 


conrinue  to  oUab  wh?iie*er  he  doserre*  ;  but  lei 

it  iKit  be  prviufi^  tiiat  a  pri^e  granted  e^  Rome, 
1  m  pBea  an  frrcAillble  dt^^ree  of  'sk  i  J I  The  i  om- 
peiition  is  only  between  boy?»,  and  the  priic  ci*^^ 
tjo  Gxcm  hiudahle  indijatry,  not  u>  rowarlf  catt- 
^nmioat£  eioellenco.  Nor  wil!  th«  »uffi»e«  of 
ihe  Romans  aiuch  advance  any  n\imi  mamm 
those  who  know,  whet  no  man  of  aeianr*  vifi 
deny,  that  archirecture  ha*  for  some  time  deee- 
neratod  at  Rometn  ibe  loweet  ptutv,  and  that  iht 
Pantheon  is  now  deJbnn«d  by  t*etly  deoomUoiii. 
I  am,  S\t,  yours,  &C, 


•  JOr.  MytD«* 


LKTTER  in. 

It  is  the  CO  nun  on  fate  of  « 
thai  tiiey  are  belrny€«d  by  tie 
by  explanation ;  thftt  llieir  no 
the  main  queatkin  into  meidetit«l  dijw^nwitoom*, 
and  raidc  a  mirt  whore  they  fthoudti  let  ui  %Hl 

Of  all  ihtsie  eoncomiianta  of  cmira,  the  LttUt 
of  Dec  1 0th,  m  fevour  of  elliptical  archea,  b«i 
afftirdt'd  ciutnpleAi,  A  ireat  pWrt  of  ti  h  sp^ 
upon  dii^resaions*  The  wnter  ^liovvi,  thatikt 
Jirjl  f;f^etiUnce  of  a  bHttgt  if  tmd^v^itdlf  ifftenfiL; 
but  tbifl  coneeaeion  aflbrds  lum  an  ^ppofttnlyd 
idlinf^  u.'i,  that  dtreit^^h,  or  pn&TuioD  ncBimi  ^ 
eaVf  has  its  Umlta ;  luid  of  mondoiun^  llin  ^loni^ 
rneiit  and  Cupola^  if  it  bout  any  u^ivuiec  lotfai^ 
evidence  or  argument* 

The  J5rjl  ^icdlmte  q/  a  bridga  ie  now  alk]f*<4 
to  be  Mirmgih  :  itnd  it  h^^  been  na^enMlf  tb«ti 
Semite Uinsus  has  less  strength  than  a  s^niwadt 
To  this  bo  first  answers,  that  grvmltJijt  thi*  yem* 
Iton/or  a  vfUfintTd,  tlie  eeizri-et]t|isia  m^y  yti  katt 
strength  !>iiftjcieul  for  the  purpose  of  rftnonen^ 
Til  is  :jranL,  which  w:is  made  out  Ibr  a  ru^ee;il» 
needed  not  to  have  been  made  at  «iU  ;  ior  befafv 
he  concludes  hi?  Lettt;r^  her  tindertakes  to  prove 
thul  the  eiiipiicat  tirch  must  in  «U  rrtpah  he  Off 
ihr  in  ttrenst^  '**  1^  semAcirciii.  For  thii  dtm^ 
ajsertion  he  made  way  by  ibe  if>t«Tnodiat«r  pio^ 
i^rnpb^  ;  in  whicli  be  obM^rvcs,  that  ikt  ^H«cal| 
of  a  aemi'dtipm  m^tht  inrretued  at  wiU  ttmw^ 
f^f€t  thnt  alrtn^tk  may  rf tjmre :  which  i\  tiMi  ia 
ellipEicol  ardi  mny  ite  rn^de  less  i^Iiipti^al,  tob 
made  Us*i  nruk;  or  ilial  an  arcli^  which  btJB 
eJliplical  form  \^  superior  ti>  !iLLreri|^b  to  Ihe  aetP^ 
circle,  mttv  bticome  alijH'*<l  ns  SLraii|::  as  a  semi* 
cjrrlc,  by  ^eing:  ninde  nlmotst  aejinicircidar. 

'I'Udt  the  lonj^er  liiametor  of  an  ellipsis  nuybi 
shortened,  tiH  it  shalJ  diU'er  little  from  a  cnrk,Ei 
itirijj^putably  true;  but  why  f^hould  tJic  wiMif 
forget  t}ie  st^micircle  drtTcrs  as  bttle  from  snrb  M 
elhp*»i^  ?  tt  seems  th-^t  the  ditf^renc^,  wlu^thtf 
smnll  or  great,  i^  to  the  advantage  of  the  s*™*- 
tTnek' ;  tor  he  does  not  promise  that  the  tlliplini 
atcti,  with  all  the  cxjuveuty  thai  his  imafimliv 
can  eoiiGir,  will  stand  ^vithout  vrnmf^  ttfjirmf  *si 
mdled/raJ,  and  large  ttofiijij  arjd  a  vaytkict  ^Tfh; 
asaistaiu^es  wi^ich  the  ^eoiicircle  does  not  requili^ 
and  which  can  W  yet  la^  required  by  a  sMi 
elbpsis,  wbkh  is  In  ail  raptcti  tmrwf  U 
ttrengtL 

Of  a  man  who  loves  Bopo^ition  so  well,  as  » 
be  tlm*  at  variance  with  hiiqself,  little  doubt  ois 
bts  mude  nf  hk  ctmtrariety  t*  others;  ufir  do  I 
Uiink  myeatf  ciiiitleU  Vj  cornplain  of  di.*regiri 
fjftam  one,  with  whom  the  perfomaa^ces  uf  aJitH 
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n\ULT9  flo  lUtie  iTf  j|^ :  yftt  in  defluiee  of 
is  contempta:)U0  superiority,  I  must  a^in 
fvoture  to  declmre,  that  a  ttraU^hi  Une  %oiU  hew 
M  weight;  beii)^  cuinrinccd,  that  not  even  the 
nience  nf  Vasari  can  moke  that  form  atrong 
which  the  laws  of  nature  have  condemned  to 
weakness.  By  the  position,  that  a  $traight  Ume 
wiU  bettr  nothings  is  mcsmt,  that  U  recHvtt  no 
Mnngthfrvm  Mtraightness ;  for  that  many  hodies, 
bud  in  straight  hnes,  will  8*ipport  weight  by  the 
cohesion  of  their  part^  every  one  has  found,  who 
has  seen  dishes  on  u  siiehj  or  a  thief  upon  the 
gaUows.  It  is  not  denied,  that  stones  may  be  so 
crashed  together  by  enormous  pressure  on  each 
aide,  that  a  heavy  mass  may  safely  be  laid  upon 
them ;  but  the  strength  must  bo  derived  merely 
finom  the  lateral  resistance;  and  the  line  so 
loaded  will  be  itself  part  of  the  load. 
^  The  aemi-cUiptical  arch  has  one  recommenda- 
tion yet  unexamined ;  we  are  told  that  it  it  dif- 


ficult of  ezecutinn.  Why  diAcuHy  ahonld  b« 
chosen  for  itit  own  sake/ 1  am  m)t  abletodit- 
cover ;  but  it  mast  not  be  fi»ri^ten,  that  as  tha 
convoxity  is  increased,  the  di^cnUy  is  lessened ; 
and  I  know  not  well  whether  this  writer,  whc 
appears  equally  ambitious  of  difficulty  and  stu- 
dious of  strength,  will  wish  to  increase  the  con- 
vexity for  the  Rain  of  strength,  or  to  lessen  it  for 
the  love  of  difliculty. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  M ,  however  he  may 

be  mistaken  in  some  of  his  opinions,  does  not 
want  the  appearance  of  reason,  when  he  prefers 
facts  to  theories ;  and  that  I  may  not  dbmiss  the 
question  without  some  appeal  to  facts,  I  will  bor- 
row on  example,  suggested  by  a  great  artist,  and 
recommended  to  those  who  may  still  doubt  whidi 
of  the  two  arches  is  the  stronger,  to  press  an  egg 
first  on  the  ends,  and  then  upon  the  sides.  I  am, 
Sir,  yours,  &c 


SOME    THOUGHTS    ON    AGRICULTURE, 

BOTH  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN; 
WITH  All  ACCOUIVT  OF  THE  HONOUR  DUE  TO  AN  ENOLIflH  FAE1CE& 
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AoRicvLTaRC,  in  the  primeval  ages,  was  the 
common  parent  of  traffic:  for  the  opulence  of  man- 
kind then  consisted  in  cattle,  and  the  product  of 
tillage;  which  arc  now  venr  essential  for  the 
pmmoiion  of  trade  in  generof,  but  more  particu- 
Murlv  so  to  such  nations  as  are  most  obundant  in 
cmttke,  com,  and  fruits.  The  labour  of  the  farmer 
gives  employment  to  the  manufariurcr,  and  yields 
«  support  for  the  other  parts  of  tlie  community: 
It  is  now  the  spring  whi^^h  sets  the  whole  grand 
machine  of  cummcrce  in  m'>tion ;  and  the  aiil 
eould  not  bs  spread  without  the  assistance  of  the 
plough.  But  thoiixrh  the  finuors  nrc  of  such 
utility  in  a  state,  we  And  them  in  irt>neral  too 
.fltiuch  disregarded  among  ih'^  {>olit«r  kind  of  peo- 
ple in  the  present  age ;  wiiile  wo  cannot  help  ol)- 
Esrving  the  honour  that  antiquity  h-xs  nlwnys 
paid  to  the  profession  of  the  husbandman  ;  which 
naturally  leads  us  into  some  rejections  upon  that 
occasion. 

Though  mines  of  gold  and  sijvf.r  vh:mld  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  i^pccios  roide  of  them  lost; 
though  diamonds  and  per\rls  should  remain  ctm- 
cealed  in  the  bowels  ot  the  earth,  and  the  womb 
of  the  se^ ;  though  commerce  with  strangers  be 
prohibited ;  though  all  arts  which  have  no  other 
object  than  splendour  and  embellishment,  should 
be  abolished  ;  yet  the  fertility  of  the  earth  alone 
would  ■fford  on  abundant  supply  for  the  occa- 
fliens  of  on  industrious  people,  b}r  fumisliing  sub- 
sistence for  them,  and  such  armies  as  should  be 
■Mi^itered  in  ihoir  defence.  We,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,  that  osricultare  was  in  so 
much  honour  among  the  ancients :  for  it  ought 
mthcr  to  seem  m'onderful  that  it  slnuld  ever 


cease  to  l>e  so,  and  that  the  most  necessary  and 
most  indispensable  of  all  professions  should  have 
fallen  into  any  contempt. 

Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  world  in 
higher  considenition  than  Kgjrpt,  where  it  was 
the  particular  object  of  government  and  policy  s 
nor  was  any  country  ever  better  peopled,  richer, 
or  more  powerful.  The  Satrap^j  among  the  As- 
syrians and  Persians,  were  rewarded,  if  the  lands 
in  their  governments  were  well  cultivated ;  but 
were  punished,  if  tliat  part  of  iheir  duty  was  ne- 
^lect^.  Africa  abounded  in  C(»m,  but  the  most 
fimous  coimtrie.*!  were  Thrace,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily. 

Cato,  the  cens»»r,  has  justly  called  Sicily  the 
magazine  and  nursing  mother  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  were  supplied  from  ihence  with  almost 
all  their  corn,  lK>th  for  the  use  of  the  city,  end 
the  sulisistenco  of  her  armies:  though  we  also 
find  in  Livy,  that  the  Riminns  received  no  incon- 
siderable qiinntjties  of  com  from  Sardinia.  But, 
when  Uoixic  lud  mode  herself  mUtress  of«Car- 
th;igc  and  Alexandria,  Africa  and  Egypt  became 
her  storeliouscs :  for  those  cities  sent  such  nu- 
merous deets  every  year,  freightoil  with  corn,  to 
Rome,  that  Alexandria  alone  annually  supplied 
twenty  millions  of  bushels :  and,  when  the  har- 
vest happened  to  fail  in  one  of  these  provinces, 
the  other  came  in  to  its  aid,  and  supported  the 
metropolis  of  the  world ;  which,  without  this 
supply,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  perishing 
by  (amine.  Rome  actually  saw  her  sell  reduced 
to  this  condition  under  Aiigusius  ;  for  tlierc  re- 
mained only  tliree  days'  provision  of  com  in  the 
city ;  and  that  prince  was  so  full  of  tenderness 
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for  ilw  pM^plfv  thai  be  biid  reMiived  to  poiuDn 

hijia^elrf  if  tte  e&pc<-.tcd  AeeLn  dkt  nol  &mTe  be- 
fore the  e^pifuticMi  of  th;U  time  ;  but  they  CAnw^ 
and  the  presi^v&di>n  of  the  RotnaJi!!  was  attri- 
lo^  to  Uu  ^EMd  fortune  or  their  oBiperar ;  but 
WLS42  ptecauttons  «rere  token  to  aroid  the  like 
dinger  for  the  future. 

When  the  *e«il  of  empira  waa  tmiupliLnted  tJo 
Consumtiriopk',  Oml  city  VM  euppbcd  in  tTvc 
flame  meaner;  audi  wbcfl  tlwconerar  Stipumitj^ 
Scvem*  died,  there  was  com  in  tnc  pubLicBriTij^a- 
un€%  for  seven  years^  spending  daily  75,000 
bushels  ifi  breads  for  600,000  men* 

The  aiidentA  were  no  less  tndufllrloiii  in  tUa 
cnluvation  of  the  vine  tb^n  in  that  of  com,  tbough 
they  apphcd  them^eWes  to  it  kler:  for  Ifoab 
plAnLed  u  by  orA^tj  and  di«60Mifeed  ib«  use  I'mr 
inii:lit  be  nude  of  tbo  fruit,  bj  prewng  QUI  and 
preiervidg  the  juice.  The  viae  was  carfied  by 
the  offiprin^  of  Noah  inlo  the?  «<jveral  cuunlries 
of  the  world  i  but  Asia  wbm  tlie  first  to  t-ipo- 
rienffe  the  awf.'tt^  of  this  giA  ;  from  iwbenee  it 
was  imfmrtoii  to  Europe  and  Africa.  Greece 
and  ItaJy^  which  were  distin^wheti  in  u^o  many 
oUier  rtflpectJ,  were  pariiculurly  Sf*  by  the  ex- 
ceJ [en ey  of  t hoi f  w  i tiu 9.  G i  oece  wn a  nmat  eele* 
bri^cJ  fnf  the  whiea  of  C^^iruap  Lesbos,  and 
Cbb  ;  the  former  of  wbich  U  in  g:rcat  csieem  at 

Cent :  thou|;h  the  cuUivntion  uf  the  vtne  hns 
generally  JHK>pres3cd  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions. Aft  the  Rouiaris  wcr^  indebted  to  the 
Grtciinj  for  the  arts  and  scjencwi,  Bf>  were  ihey 
likefTiM  for  tbe  improve miiut  of  tbeir  wines ;  the 
best  of  whleh  were  prod  need  in  the  country  of 
Capua,  and  were  called  the  M^s^ick,  Caleman, 
Forminn*  Coiciiban,  and  Falemiiui^  «;:>  mneh 
celebmtfrd  by  Homcc,  Domitian  phased  nn  ediet 
ijar  diSflimying  aU  tlia  viniCAt  and  tliat  no  tnora 
should  hi  planted  ihrotiglioiit  Uie  ^e^tcst  part  of 
tiie  west;  which  CfHitimiud  aimoit  two  hundred 
yeari.  nfterwawlSj  when  the  f-mpei'or  Probus  em- 
ployed bin  soldierB  in  jjhnlina  vuies  in  Europe, 
m  tbs  STirae  manner  as  Hjniiibii  bruJ  firmeHy 
em  ploy  dl  bis  troops  in  pi  anting  oHvcsLree*  in 
A  fries,  Some  of  the  ancienli^  huve  endeavoured 
to  pr!»ve,  that  tbr  cultlvatioti  uf  vinas  U  mftre  be- 
^cncinl  than  uiiy  oLber  kind  of  husb^indry :  brit, 
if  thi^  WEi^  thought  }»>  in  tEie  iime  i>f  Cf>lumella*  it 
IS  very  different  nt  prc^nf ;  n^.^r  were  aU  I  be  an- 
licatj  of  bis  opinion,  ftir  ^overai  gave  the  prefer- 
finca  lo  paatnrp  Und=t* 

The  breeding  of  eaitle  Iva  alwiiys  been  ron- 
■idered  as  an  important  pa  it  of  EiErieuIlur  j.  The 
tnchei  of  Abmhi,inf  LabcLn,  and  Job,  consiatoid  in 
their  flocks  :\nd  herd^*  Wc  als.*  find  from  La'j- 
fiU9  11 J  Viri^il,  nnd  Ulysiera  in  Horner^  thai  ihe 
wt.dth  of  those  princes  roniii«^ied  iu  eallle.  tt 
was  like  Wise  thd  same  aiuonfl  the  Rfimuis,  till 
the  iD^roduction  of  mon^y^  wbif^h  [*n\  a  Talue 
upon  coinnvodtties,  ond  estahhi^btd  a  new  kind 
of  bartern,  Vnrro  lia**  not  di^t lined  to  give  an 
e?CTen3i!ve  account  of  all  the  btasls  that  ore  of 
ajiy  u^ett  the  country,  dtber  far  tiUajsro,  breed, 
orH^^^  or  other  cfinviiniuncps  of  man-  And 
Caloi,  the  een'ior,  was  of  opinirm,  that  the  feed* 
iitf  of  cattle  w;i»  the  mo^t  eeriain  and  tfpt^dy 
meihtd  of  enriching  n  f^mmtry, 

Lujcurj,  avarice,  injustice,  violence,  and  Km* 
IjUion,  tAe  up  their  ordinary  residence  in  po- 
pulous cities  ^  while  the  hard  and  L«ho nous  life 
of  th^  husbandman  will  not  admit  of  the^e  vice^k 
The  honest  tmnam-  livei  in  a  wise  ttnd  happy 


state,  which  indiaes  bim  to  juatice,  beiooeTui^ 
sobriety,  sittcetJtJt  «»^  every  virtue  tJiat  tm 
dignify  humuLD  nature.  This  gave  room  fordn 
poets  to  (t^ii^  that  A  strain,  tlie  e^de«s  of  ju*- 
tfce^  had  her  laat  re«idene«  amotif  fausbandofcB, 
before  sbe^pittt^d  tJt^' earth.  Heaiod  and  \lr|il 
have  bruui^iiC  the  asaivtance  of  %lw  musei  in 
praise  of  agncultinfe.  liin^^  gonet^lA,  aad 
phVlofKtpht^^,  have  not  thought  it  uitwmcby  ^m 
btrtih,  rank^  And  gefiiu!,  to  leave  prQCC|)ts  l«i  pos^ 
terit^  upon  the  utility  of  the  kuslmndrnttn^  pf^ 
f**^ uoji.  H  i ei  o,  Attal us,  and  A  re helauS|  fim^ ol 
Ryracupc^  Per^jjiuis,  a^udCappadocia,  bavfooM- 
poi^ed  liook*  for  supporting  and  ati^mviitKn^  lir 
fertility  of  tlicif  dirfVreat  couiitriirs.  Thf  Cv* 
thsgmian  geni*ral  Ma^o  wrote  Iwentjr^rjilii  vi^ 
lufuc  fl  upon  this  sublet  ^  ajod  Ca|t»,  Um;  cwuii^ 
folhivviJ  bt^  esample.  Nor  have  P]%it\  JL^ 
nopbon,  *nd  Ansiotle,  omittetl  tltis  arlide^  irtlidk 
makes  an  ea-ientml  part  of  ibeir  politi('4U  Aod 
Cicero^  speaking  of  the  writings  of  Xe^tophc^i 
^ayf  1  "How  fully  and  excellctitly  dues  he^  v 
that  book  called  bis  *iEconomic-V  »et  out  lis 
advantages  of  husbandry,  and  a  roitntry  Itfc^ 

^Vbcn  llrftaia  was  subject  to  tl«e  liomans,  ibi 
annuoJJy  supplied  theui  vvith  ^eni  (|uanlitiei  4f 
corn;  and  tire  Ubof  Anf^ltwea  w«ai  iban  looliei 
upon  as.tb'?  ^ranjirr  for  the  western  pr» 
but  the  Britonp,  butii  under  the  Romans  i 
Saxons, wena  empbyrd  Mke  ^lavpg  at  the  pk 
On  the  inleniuxtureof  the  Danc#  and  Kom 
pos-f^siong  were  belter  regulatei^,  mud  ths  I 
of  vassalage  fpsdually  docUnei),  tilt  tt  wssj 
tiply  worn  off  under  the  reigns  of  lienor 
and  Edward  Yi.^  for  tbey  butt  the  old  nobi 
by  fuvouhng  the  ^sommoh<^  who  grvw  licit  If 
trade,  and  purcbjis^  c^tatei. 

The  winoa  of  Franrr,  PortU|ral,  and 
a rp  now  the  best;  while  Italy  ran  cioly  boast  et 
the  wiue  nia^do  in  Tus'^any.  The  brcMiiq|  d 
rattle,  U  now  ebielly  t  ':^fittT>ed  to  EKnunufc  sol 
1  relan d,  T h e  cor n  of  Ei i c  ily  is  still  is  in  ^leat  e»* 
tiH'm,  as  well  as  u  bat  is  pro'hiced  in  the  no^tbc^ 
etMintrieti:  but  Cn^land  is  the  happiest  ipcA  la 
the  universe  for  all  thiv  prim  ipal  kmdi«  of  aflJ* 
culture,  and  especially  itis  grea?  prodne  *  of  eoinL 

The  improvement  of  our  landed  estate^  ii 
tht»  enrichment  of  the  kin^om ;  for,  widt*^ 
this^  how  could  we  carry  on  oar  mnnurtctunsi, 
or  prosi^cute  our  ronimerce  7  Wc  afcwuld  look 
upon  the  En^lrsb  farmer  as  the  most  nsefiL 
member  of  soci(  tv.  Hta  arable  pounds  (01 
(inly  supply  bis  fellow -subiect*  witK  siU  krndfflf 
the  b^5t  praiu,  but  hi*  inJurtry  ennbles  hiai  # 
*^xport  *rreat  truant  J  ticsi  to  rtther*  kingdom  A,  wkiA 
might  otherwnfO  alane:  particulartv  ^patn  sod 
PorlU!?^l ;  for  in  one  year,  ther^  boVe  been  ei- 
(M>rt  ihI  5 1  ^5i0  q '  J  a  rtcrs  of  ba  ri  e  V,  3 1 9, 7  8 1  nf  inih, 
I.SteOof  oatm^.-»l,  1,320  of  nr,  and  1 51,343  cf 
tt  hcni  ;  the  hi*unty  on  which  amounii-*!  Id 
7  i!  3  4  :i  S  pounds.  W  b  o  t  a  fu  n  d  nf  t  reasure  ansa 
from  bis  pasture  lands,  which  bre«H]  such  iani^ 
fuerahle  Aocks  of  ^heep,  and  aflord  f-m^  to 
herds  of  cattle,  to  ff^  Britonfl,  and  ckftbe  amth 
kind  I  He  rearp  Hnx  and  hemp  lor  the  makii^ 
of  linen ;  while  his  plantations  of  app1<^  aol 
bops  supply  bim  with  e*^croim  kinds  ^jf  beofrfi. 

fbo  1  ami- tax*  when  nt  four  shillinr*^  m  t^ 
potiod,  produces  9,0f)O,CK>0  pounds  a  V  w,  TNi 
arises  from  the  In  hour  of  the  hL^sbandman:  ilii 
a  great  sum :  but  how  greatly  is  tl  increased  by 
thi?  inean»  il  furuinht^s  for  trade  7     Without  ^ 
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in-lnMry  of  fi"  Tur-npr,  V\?.  m  in-.-.rvJsrrr  coiil.l 
ri.ivjn')  ijrt')!^  t/)  ;iu;)p'y  t'v.Mn.'»n-!i  int,  no.-  the 
nio.rh  mt  Hi!  u.^y  o::i;irovmcnt  for  t!ic  nnrinf^rs: 
IrarJc  woiltl  l>n  stacnntivl ;  rich-s  woulrl  be  of 
no  u'l\Mnf.i!rr»  to  fli.-  gr.Mt ;  and  labour  of  no 
service  n  tlic  poor. 

The  Ro-nan^,  a^  hisi.h.iM  all  all-»w, 
Soiiifhi,  i<)  <'xirpiiintli<in!«!.»,  the  nirai  pltnuh  ^ 
Ti  trumphc!  for  dio  vil'i.«ji«  s.v.iin 
Hetired  in  he  a  n  iIjlBrnan  ♦  .ig^i'i. 


FURTHF.R  THOUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE 
FROM    TIIS    VI-IITOR    TOR    MARCH,    1756. 

Ai  my  last  visit,  I  took  tho  liberty  of  m'-nti  mu 
inu  a  9ti!)j--r,  wlncli,  I  think,  is  not  considers  i 
with  attention  proportionatn  to  itn  importance'. 
Nol»iiMif  can  more  fully  prove  tho  infrralitucio  of 
inankin  I,  a  crimp  oftiMi  ch.irgod  upon  tht*m,  aud 
o{l<!n  d:Miied,  than  the  little  regard  which  the  dis- 
po^orH  of  honorary  rewards  have  paid  to  agricul- 
ture ;  whicli  is  treated  as  a  subjwt  so  remot - 
from  contnon  life,  by  all  those  who  do  not  ins- 
m^iliitidy  hold  t'lj  plouirh,  or  give  fodder  to  tlir 
ox,  that  I  think  th.'^re  is  room  to  question,  wht- 
thiraffr;?at  part  of  nnnkind  has  yet  been  i:i. 
formed  that  life  is  sustainfvl  by  the  fruits  of  thi^ 
earth.  I  was  oneo  indf^ed  provoked  to  ask  a 
ladyofjireat  eminence  .for  genius,  Whelhtr  $ht 
knew  of  if  hit  bread  it  math  / 

I  have  already  obsen'ed,  how  dilT'rcntly  agri* 
culturo  was  considered  by  the  heroes  and  wi^e 
men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  sha]] 
now  only  add,  tliat  even  after  the  emperors  had 
made  ^reat  alteration  in  the  system  of  life,  an  J 
tauirht  mf»n  to  portion  out  their  esteem  to  other 
qualities  than  usefulness,  agriculture  still  main- 
tained its  reputation,  and  wns  taught  by  Ih ' 
poHto  and  elegant  C^dsus  a'nonir  th*i  other  arts. 
Thrt  usefulness  of  asricuhure  I  liave  alre:i'lv 
shown  ;  I  shall  now,  therefore,  prove  its  neces- 
sity J  and  havins  b  ;fore  declared  that  it  produces 
the  chief  riches  of  a  nation,  I  shall  proceed  to 
•how,  that  it  gives  its  only  richer,  tho  only  richer 
which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  wHich  wv  i 
need  not  f^ar  eithi^r  deprivation  or  diminution.  I 
Of  nitons,  as  of  in  livi  iuals,  the  first  hlessinff  i 
IS  independence.     Neither  the  man  nor  the  perv  I 

Sle  ran  b3  happy  to  whom  any  humnn  power  ran 
eny  th?  necessaries  or  coMveniences  of  life.  I 
There  is  no  way  of  livinij  without  the  nf-ed  of 
fbreigii  assistance,  but  by  the  product  of  our  own 
land,  improved  by  our  own  labour.  Kverj-  other 
source  of  plenty  i.-*  p:>ri^!iabl»r  or  cnsiial. 

Trade  and  manufacturofl  must  b'»  confensed 
often  to  enrich  countries :  and  we  ourselves  are 
indebted  to  them  for  thf)«e  sliips  by  which  we 
now  command  thrj  s:  a  from  the  en'uator  to  the 
poles,  and  f«)r  tho««e  smwim  with  which  we  have 
shown  ourselv«*s  a)»le  to  ann  the  nations  of  tho 
north  if!  def.mce  of  regions  in  tho  western  he- 
mispherr*.  But  t  rude  and  manufactures,  however 
pfofitable,  must  vield  to  the  culUration  of  lands 
m  usefulness  and  disrnity. 

Commerce,  however  wo  may  please  ourselves 
with  the  contrary  opinion,  is  one  of  the  dmiigh- 
■'tttn  of  fortune,  inconstant  and  deceitful  as  -her 
aoCher;  she  chooses  her  residcnco  where  she 
m  least  expected,  and  shifts  her  abode,  when  her 
«ntinuance  is  in  appearance  most  firmly  settled. 
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^Vh  3  cnn  read  of  the  pro«»rnt  distresses  of  tho 
Oenoosn,  whis^c  only  choice  now  remammg  is 
fro.n  \vli:it.  monarch  they  shall  solicit  protection  7 
WIi,)  can  see  the  Ilanseatic  towns  in  ruins, 
where  perhaps  the  inhabitants  do  not  always 
ecpial  the  number  of  the  hou«ps  ;  but  he  will  say 
to  hirns.If,  T.hese  are  the  cities  whose  trade  en- 
abled them  once  to  give  laws  to  the  world,  to 
wh.>sc  merchants  princes  sent  their  jewels  in 
pawn,  from  whose  treasuries  armies  were  paid, 
and  navies  supplied  »  And  who  can  then  forbear 
to  consider  trade  as  a  weak  and  unceitain  basis 
of  power,  and  wish  to  his  own  country  greatness 
more  solid,  and  felicity  more  durable? 

It  is  apparent,  that  evciy  trading  nation  flou* 
ishes,  whde  it  can  be  said  to  flourish,  by  tlie  conr 


tesv  of  others.  We  cannot  compel  anv  people 
I  10  buy  from  us,  or  to  sell  to  us.  A  thousand 
accidents  may  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  our 
I  rivals ;  the  workmen  of  another  nation  may 
I  ibour  for  less  price,  or  some  accidental  improve- 
ment, or  natural  advantage,  may  procure  a  just 
preference  for  their  commodities  ;  as  experience 
^^as  shown,  that  there  is  no  work  of  the  hands, 
which,  at  diff?rent  times,  is  not  best  performed 
indifTjrent  places. 

Traffic,  even  while  it  continues  in  its  state  of 
prosperity,  must  owe  its  success  to  agriculture  • 
the  materials  of  manuf>icture  are  the  produce  of 
the  earth.  The  wool  which  we  weave  into  cloth, 
the  wood  which  is  formed  into  cabinets,  the 
metals  which  are  forged  into  weapons,  are  sup- 
pJie<l  by  nature  with  the  help  of  art.  Manufac- 
tnres,  indeed,  and  profitable  manufactures,  are 
sometimes  raised  from  imported  materials,  but 
then  we  are  subjected  a  second  time  to  the  ca- 
price of  our  neighbours.  The  natives  of  Lom- 
bjirdy  might  easily  resolve  to  retain  their  silk  at 
ft'Hne,  and  employ  workmen  of  their  own  to 
^^eave  it  And  this  will  certainly  be  done  when 
thr»y  grow  wise  and  industrious,  when  Uiey  have 
-iigacity  to  discern  their  tme  interest,  and  vigour 
Ui  pursue  it 

Mines  are  crenerally  considered  as  the  great 
flourees  of  wealth,  and  superficial  observers  have 
rhr.ught  the  possession  of  great  quantities  of 
I  precious  metals  the  first  national  happiness.  But 
I  f^iirope  has  long  seen,  with  wonder  and  con- 
tempt, the  poverty  of  Spain,  who  thought  her- 
I  ^ 'Ef  exempted  from  the  labour  of  tilling  the 
L'-roiind,  by  the  conquest  of  Peru,  with  its  veins 
iA"  silver.  Time,  however,  has  taught  even  this 
filfstinate  and  haughty  nation,  that  without  agri- 
f'ldtnre  they  may  indeH  be  the  transmittejs  of 
inonev,  but  can  never  be  the  posses.sors.  They 
may  ^ig  it  out  of  the  earth,  but  must  immediately 
f^cjid  it  away  to  purchase  cloth  or  bread,  and  it 
must  at  last  remain  with  some  people  wise 
•enough  lo  sell  much  and  to  buy  little ;  to  live 
upon  their  own  lands,  without  a  wish  for  those 
tilings  which  nature  has  denied  them. 

Mines  arc  themselves  of  no  use,  without  some 
kind  of  agriculture.  We  have  in  our  own 
country  iiiexliaustible  stores  of  iron,  which  lie 
tisidess  in  the  ore  for  want  of  wood.  It  was  never 
the  design  of  Providence  to  feed  man  without 
his  own  concurrence  ;  we  have  from  nature  only 
what  we  cannot  provide  for  ourselves  ;  she  givet 
U4  wild  fruita.  which  art  must  meliorate,  and 
th-  ^hoor  most  ndine. 

-■-"•hie,  because  tney 
m,  bwauM  ths 
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mmei  Ibtl  yieW  them  are  emptied  in  tinw.  Cut 
the  ■urfrce  of  llic  etirtli  U  tnore  Ubei^l  th&it  it* 
eavemB,  Tbc  IkM,  which  b  this  aiituma  Jjiid 
Q^ied  by  ibo  sickle,  will  be  CQStt^rd^  in  the  aiir* 
ceediafi  fturainer,  by  i.  new  ban'Mt ;  the  grw, 
wbkb  Uio  c^tiie  Bf e  devoumg,  ahoots  tip  af^n 

A^riculttirft  tficrefore,  and  tgricyltura  alone, 
can  euppori  ns  wilbcHit  th?  b«!p  of  othcra,  in 
cettftio  pltnty  wid  genttbe  di^oily.  Whatever 
we  buy  Ciom  w*ilhout,  ibe  setlcii  may  refuse  ^ 
wbatrver  we  sell,  munnraclurt'd  by  art,  tbe  pur- 
cbuera  may  fvjtictj  but,  whjle  our  grouoia  ia 
covered  with  eom  and  cattle,  we  can  want  nti- 
thing  ;  a.iid  if  itna^pniitioii  i^ouUi  «row  sick  of 
native  plcfilj,  and  caU  f(*r  doUcacit^B  or  ctiibellisU- 
meuts  fmm  otbt^r  oountrie!^  tbc*j^  is  nothing 
wliicb  com  and  cattle  ti^U  not  purdwi^e, 

Uur  country  ii^  perbipa,  b*Jirnnd  ail  olbfre, 
pro^liicliv  e  of  thiij^  n  ecesswy  to  life.  T  he  pine* 
»pple  tlirivc^  b^tttcr  between  {ha  tit»picB,  und  bet- 
te^r  fun  arc  fi>uiid  in  ih^  ootthcm  regicni«.  Eul 
let  U3  not  t:nvy  tbeso  unncceaaary  privileges, — 
M&nkind  cannot  ftubeiat  upon  the  indulgences  of 
nature,  but  mtist  b<^  jupfiortcd  by  ber  more  com- 
mon yiils,  Tlicy  must  feed  upon  bread,  and  he 
ciotbed.  with  wq^  }  and  the  nation  I  hat  csxn  fur* 
QJflh  these  uaiverwil  ci>nimQdJticfl|  may  have  her 
ihipa  weiooraed  at  a  tUiuacind  porU,  or  t^it  at 
hom  «iid  lec^ve  the  tribute  ol  forei^  coun- 
tries enjoT  theh-  arU^  or  treasure  up  tticir  gold, 

(t  is  well  known  to  tho»o  who  have  examined 
the  date  of  otbc'r  countries.  111  at  the  vineyard  a 
<)f  France  arc  more  th^n  tnii^uivalant  to  tlie  niincj 
of  Am<^rica  j  and  that  oivt*  fire  at  n^o  of  Indian 
gold,  and  P^emvian  silver,  is  to  procure  the  wioe* 
of  C  hampa  J  gne  and  Ow  rgu  ndy .  T  he  ad  vantage 
ta  indeed  alwaya  risking  on  tne  aide  of  France, 
wbo  will  certainly  have  winoa,  when  Spain,  by 
a  thousand  natural  or  accidental  causes,  mhy 
want  silrer.  But  aurelv  tbc  vaUcVB  of  England 
have  mofc  certain  eiorca  of  wealth  \V  inca  are 
chosen  by  caprice  j  the  nroducia  of  Fiance  have 
Dot  always  been  equally  esteemed;  but  there 
riever  was  any  a^e,  or  people^  that  reckoned 
bread  am^^ng  auperlluitica,  when  once  It  was 
known.     The  price  of  wheat  and  barley  euflers 


rtot  any  vaftatioii,  but  fthat  m  ciiiaa^  by  the  oi^ 

certainty  of  aea^ou-^ 

i  am  far  &ran  inii-riding  to  pprmiade  mf  i 
tr3*men  lo  qutl  all  other  empk^jnie^nta  ^f  that  «j 
miBiiuriiiff  tbc  ^roimd,  1  tnean  only  to  ptwm 
that  we  bare,  at  hocne,  all  that  we  can  iiant,aM  i 
that  therefore  wo  need  tael  no  ^tiI  aittielf ^ 
abotit  the  Bcbemca  o^  other  patiocia  for  impittp*  | 
injj  their  arts,  or  eitcnding  their  tnHcL.  "  " 
ihere  is  no  necc^tj  to  mfer,  th&t  tw  itniiil 
cottjie  from  commerce,  before  th^  rtfmaJvlkha  al 
thing  ii  #ball  tranafer  it  to  eome  other  rcgio«ifl  l^^ 
Sucn  vicl*a^tude«  Uie  world  has  oEUn  metn  ;  and 
therefore  f  uch  wt  have  i«aacin  lo  expects  Wa 
bear  many  clamours  of  declining  trvde^  mlrn^ 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  alirmy»  t*  iw  ;  and  hwdt 
imputalious  of  that  decline  to  gov^mon  aM 
nnnistt-Ts,  which  may  be  9om«thnc^f  ju»t,  tul 
aometjmf*  calumnion».  £nt  it  i«  frioli^  to 
imagine,  that  any  can*  or  policy  can  kt^  ran- 
ineFtre  at  a  stand,  which  almovt  t^ery  iiatiaA 
haa  enjoyed  and  lo^t,  and  whkll  W9  muat  «Kp«ict 
to  lo^e  a*  we  have  long  enjoTed  it. 

Ther^  is  Buine  danger,  (e*t  «ijf  negl*ri  gf 
agriculture  aliould  hasten  its  drpartnrv.  Oar 
industry  has  for  many  a^es  b<wQ  empbrycid  |i 
dc«Tri>ying  the  woods  wbiib  our  anrcirtort  iUPt 
planted.  It  if  well  known  tiiat  coimmee  ii 
carried  on  fay  ships,  and  that  alupa  mfv  iMlihMl 
of  trees ;  and  thcfefor^f  when  t  trnvtl 
naked  plains,  to  winch  tradfficxn  hoi 
the  name  of  fore«is,  or  ^ee  tttUa 
Hlher  band  barrun  and  u^el«9»,  t  ctinnot  ( 
to  wonder,  bow  that  coruimeTt^,  t^  wh*rh  «t 
pfpmiae  ourselvts  the  peTpctiiity,  »h&ll  Iw  tm^ 
tinued  by  our  descendants;  nor  can  rrMnot  a 
sigh,  when  [  think  on  the  llnsv,  a  unw  ai  m 
great  distance,  when  our  netgbbours  may  drpiivi 
U5  of  our  naval  influence,  by  rcfuain*'  a»  thtsr 
timber* 

By  agricnltufc  onlv  can  commetTe  be  pe^ 
pctuated  j  and  by  ftgriculture  alone  can  we  W 
m  plenty  without  intercourse  wilJi  other  nannflfc 
Tbia,  therefore,  ia  the  great  art^  wblcb  eveiy  §^ 
vernment  ought  to  protect,  everj  proprietor  Ot 
lands  to  practise^  and  tvery  inquirer  into  natan 
to  improve. 


rvDonav 
not  Umt^ 


CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  CORN  LAWS.* 


By  what  causes  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
risen  to  a  price  at  which  a  great  part  of  the  peo- 
ple are  unable  to  procure  them,  how  the  present 
scarcity  may  be  remedied,  and  calamities  of  the 
same  kind  may  for  the  future  be  prex^ented,  is 
an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance ;  an  uiquiiy 

•  These  **  Considerations,"  for  which  we  are  indebted 
ID  Mr.  Malone,  who  published  them  in  1809,  or  rather  to 
hii  liberal  publisher,  Mr  Payne,  were  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Malona,  written  In  NoTeniber,  1769,  whMjthe  poUcj 
of  iha  parliamaniary  hoaoiy  an  tka  aapor^ilon  of  com 
bacagu  oamraBj  ajfat^ifft  << jhr^ww-    Th',^|;vM( 


before  which  all  the  coosiderationa  wmcii  oaM* 
monly  busy  the  legislature  Taniab  (torn  tbi 
view. 

The  interraption  of  trade,  though  it  may  d» 
tress  part  of  the  community^  leaves  the  n/H 
power  to  communicate  relief ;  the  tiecaj  of  ofli 

Id  that  year  had  beea  so  deficiant,  and  corn  bad  itaa^ 
so  high  a  price,  that  in  ilia  ir.onUM  of  8eptemt<craBdO^ 
tober  there  had  been  numy  Insurrections  In  the  oddlisi 
counties,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes  ;  and  wfaM  wm 
of  so  slaminf  a  kind,  cbat  It  was  nsmisaaii  lo  wtfmt 
tHeos-bf  ssjliiary  fstaa^ 
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manutectcnre  may  be  compensated  by  the  ad- 
ranccnir*nt  of  another;  a  defeat  may  be  repaired 
by  victory ;  a  rupture  with  one  nation  may  be 
balanced  by  an  alliance  with  another.  Thc^e 
are  partial  and  8lig:ht  misfortuneti,  which  leave 
m  atill  in  the  po89esi«ion  of  our  chief  comforts. 
Thf'y  may  lop  some  of  our  superfluous  pleasures, 
and  repress  some  of  our  exorbitant  hopes :  but 
we  may  still  retain  the  essential  part  of  civil  and 
of  private  happiness, — the  security  of  law,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  content  They  are  small  ob- 
structions of  the  stream,  which  raise  a  foam  and 
noise  where  they  liappen  to  be  found,  but  at  a 
little  distance  are  neither  seen  nor  felt,  and  suf- 
for  the  main  current  to  pass  forward  in  its  natu> 
ral  course. 

But  scarcity  is  an  e\'il  that  extends  at  once  to 
the  whole  community;  that  neither  leaves  quiet 
to  the  poor,  nor  safety  to  the  rich :  that  in  its  ap- 
proaches distresses  ail  the  subordinate  ranks  of 
mankind,  and  iu  its  extremity  must  subvert  gty 
vemmcnt,  drive  the  populace  upon  their  rulers, 
and  end  in  bloodshed  and  massacre.  Those 
who  want  the  supports  of  life  will  seize  them 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  If  in  any  place 
there  are  more  than  can  be  fed,  some  must  be 
expelled,  or  some  must  be  destroyed. 

Of  this  dreadful  scene  there  is  no  immediate 
danger ;  but  there  is  already  evil  sufficient  to 
deserve  and  require  all  our  diugcnce,  and  all  our 
wisdom.  The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  such  as 
cannot  easily  be  borne:  such  as  have  already 
incited  them  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  an 
open  defiance  of  government,  and  produced  one 
of  the  greatest  of  political  evils — ^the  necessity 
of  niling  by  inmiediate  force. 

Cnsar  declared  after  the  battle  of  Munda, 
that  he  had  often  fought  for  victon',  but  that  he 
had  that  day  fought  for  life.  We  have  often 
dehbcrated  how  we  should  prosper;  we  are  now 
to  inquire  how  we  shall  subsist. 

The  present  scarcity  is  imputed  by  some  to 
the  bounty  for  exporting  com,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  having  a  necessary  and  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  poor  the  grain  of  tms  country  into  other 
nations. 

This  position  involves  two  questions :  whether 
the  present  scarcity  has  been  caused  by  the 
Doonty,  and  whether  the  bounty  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce scarcity  in  future  times. 

It  is  an  uncontroverted  principle,  that  iublati 
emuaA  toUitur  effeeiui :  if  therefore  the  effect  con- 
ttnnes  when  the  supf>osed  cause  has  ceased, 
that  effect  must  be  imputed  to  some  other 
agency. 

The  bounty  has  ceased,  and  the  exportation 
would  still  continue,  if  exportation  were  per- 
mitted. The  true  reason  or  the  scarcity  is  the 
fidlure  of  the  harvest;  and  the  cause  of^expor- 
tation  is  the  like  fa^ure  in  other  countries, 
where  they  grow  less,  and  where  they  are 
tbercfore  afways  nearer  to  the  danger  of  want 

This  want  is  such,  that  in  countries  where 
money  is  at  a  much  higher  value  than  with  us, 
tiw  inhabitants  are  yet  desirous  to  buy  our  com 
it  a  price  to  which  our  own  markets  have  not 


if  we  consider  the  state  of  those  comitries, 
which  being  accnstomad  to  buy  imr  com  cheaper 
than  ourselves,  when  it  was  caeap,  are  now  ro- 
daeed  to  the  necessity  of  buying  it  dearer  than 
oorselvca,  when  it  ia  deai^wa  ibaU  yet  have 
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reason  to  rejoice  in  our  own  exemption  from  the 
extremity  ol  this  wide-extended  culamily ;  and 
it[  it  be  neccssarjr*  to  inquire  why  we  sufliT  scar- 
city, it  may  be  tit  to  consider  likewise,  why  wo 
su&cr  yet  less  scaicity  than  our  neighbors. 

That  tlic  bounty  upon  com  has  produced 
plenty,  is  ap])arcnt  j 

Because  ever  since  the  grant  of  the  bounty, 
a((riculture  has  increased  :  searce  a  session  has 
passed  witlk)uta  law  for  enclosing  commons  and 
waste  jjrounds  : 

Much  land  h:is  been  sul>)cctcd  to  tillage, 
which  lay  uncultivated  with  little  pn»fit : 

Yet,  though  the  quantity  of  land  has  been 
thus  increased,  the  rent,  which  is  the  price  of 
land,  has  generally  increased  at  the  same  time. 

That  more  land  is  appropriated  to  tillage,  is  a 
proof  that  more  corn  is  raised ;  and  that  the 
rents  have  not  fallen,  proves  that  no  more  it 
raised  tluin  can  readily  do  sold. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  exportation,  though  it  in- 
creases our  produce,  diminishes  our  plenty :  that 
the  merchant  has  more  cncourajgemcnt  for  ex- 
portation than  the  farmer  for  agncniture. 

This  is  a  paradox  which  all  tlie  nrinciplcs  of 
commerce,  and  all  the  experience  ofj)olicy,  con- 
cur to  confute.  Whatever  is  done  for  gam  will 
be  done  more,  as  more  ^ain  is  to  be  obtiunod. 

Let  the  effects  of  the  bounty  be  minutely  con- 
sidered. 

The  state  of  every  country  with  respect  to 
com  is  varied  by  the  chances  of  the  year. 

Those  to  whom  we  sell  our  com,  must  hava 
every  year  either  more  corn  than  they  want,  or 
less  than  they  want  We  likewise  are  naturally 
subject  to  the  same  varieties. 

When  they  have  corn  equal  to  their  wnnt<,  or 
more,  the  bounty  has  no  effect ;  for  they  will  not 
buy  what  they  do  not  want,  unless  onr  exui>er- 
ance  be  such  as  tempts  them  to  store  it  for  ano- 
ther year.  This  case  must  suppose  that  our 
produce  is  redundant  and  useless  to  ourselves ; 
and  therefore  the  profit  of  exportation  prodocev 
no  inconvenience. 

When  they  want  com,  they  must  buy  of  us^ 
and  buy  at  a  higher  pncc ;  in  this  case,  if  wo 
have  com  more  than  enough  for  oursehres,  wi» 
arc  ajs^ain  benefited  by  supplying  them. 

But  they  may  want  when  we  have  no  super* 
fluity.  When  our  markets  rise,  the  bonntj 
ceases ;  and  therefore  produces  no  cviL  They 
cannot  buy  our  com  but  at  a  hio-her  rate  than 
it  is  sold  at  home.  If  their  necessities,  as  now 
has  happened,  force  them  to  give  a  higher  priea^ 
that  event  is  no  longer  to  be  charged  upton  tha 
bounty.  Wo  may  then  stop  our  com  in  onr 
ports,  and  pour  it  back  upon  our  own  markets. 

It  is  in  all  cases  to  be  considered,  what  eventa 
are  physical  and  certain,  and  what  are  political 
and  arbitrary. 

The  first  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  increase  ot 
agriculture,  and  by  consequence  the  promotion 
of  plenty.  This  is  an  effect  physiodly  good,  and 
morally  certain.  While  men  are  desirous  to  bt 
rich,  where  there  is  profit  there  will  be  diligenee. 
If  much  com  can  be  sold,  much  will  be  raised. 

The  second  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  dhninu- 
tion  by  exportation  '^  •H«t  product  which  It 
occaskmed.    Bat  «•«•«!  and  tM* 

trary;  wehaypi'  ^f* 

can  prescribe  iti  ** 

tity     Whi»9Y«[ 
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retain  ear  eorn,  and  feed  oiiraclrea  upon  thit 
which  was  lown  and  imiaed  to  feed  other  natioMi 

It  is  pefhaps  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to 
ro  further,  than  to  contriTe  a  law  of  which  the 
good  is  certain  and  unifbrm,  and  the  ewU^tbooffk 
pbsaibSe  in  itself;  yet  alwajrs  sabject  to  eertam 
and  effeetual  restraints. 

TUs  18  the  true  state  of  the  boonty  upon  com: 
it  oertunly  and  neoessarily  mcreases  our  craps, 
and  can  nerer  lessen  them  but  by  oar  own  pmr- 


That,  notwiithstanding  the  bounty,  the»  have 
been  from  time  to  lime  yean  of  scarcity,  cannot 
Bat  who  eair  regulate  the  BoaaoBs  7 


be  denied.    „ 

In  the  dearest  years  we  owe'to  the  boooty  that 
they  haTc  not  been  dearer.  We  most  always 
suppose  part  of  our  ground  sown  fi>r  our  own 
consumption,  and  part  in  hope  of  a  fiiie^  sale. 
The  time  sometimes  comes,  when  the  pmuct  of 
all  this  land  b  scarcely  sufficient :  but  if  the 
whole  be  loo  little,  how  great  wpwd  have  been 
tlie  deftciency.  if  we  had  sown  only  that  part 
which  was  designed  for  ourselves  7 

"But  perhaps,  if  exportation  were  less  en- 
couraged, the  8ui>erfluous  stores  of  plentiful 
years  might  be  laid  up  by  the  ftrmer  against 
yeam  of  scarcity." 

This  may  be  justly  answered  bv  affiiming, 
that,  if  exportation  were  discoursgea;  we  shouM 
l)Ave  no  years  of  plenty.  Cheapness  is  produced 
by  tlie  possibility  of  deamess.  Our  fimners  at. 
present  plough  and  sow  with  the  hope  that  some 
oumtrywill  always  be  in  want,  and  that,  they 
nail  grow  ridi  by  supplving.  Indefinite  hopes 
are  always  canied  by  toe  fraiitY  of  human  nature 
bejrond  reasoa  W  bile  therefore  exportation  is 
•noouraged,  as  much  com  will  be  raised  as  the 
faimer  can  hope  to  sell,  and  therefore  generally 
more  than  can  be  sold  at  the  price  of  which  hie 
dreamed,  when  he  ploughed  and  sowed. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  corn  is  well  known 
to  be  raised  by  those  who  pay  rent  for  the  ground 
which  th«^y  employ,  and  of  whom  few  can  bear 
to  delay  the  sale  of  oneyearV,  pro/duce  to  nnothor. 

It  is  therefore  vain  to  hope  that  laro^e  stocks  of 
grain  will  ever  remain  in  private  hands  ;  lie  that 
has  not  sold  the  com  of  last  year,  will  with  diffi- 
dence and  reluctance  till  his  field  a^in :  the 
accumulation  of  a  few  years  would  end  in  a  vaca- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  the  husbandman  would 
apply  himself  to  some  more  profitable  cnllinff. 

If  ihs  exportation  of  corn  were  totally  prohibit- 
ed, the  quantity  possible  to  be  consumed  among 
us  w.mld  be  quickly  known,  and  being  known 
would  rarely  be  exceeded ;  for  why  should  com 
be  gatherea  which  cannot  be  sold  ?  we  should 
therefore  have  little  superfluity  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons  j  for  the  farmer,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  acts  in  hope  of  success,  and  the 
harvest  seldom  outgoes  the  expectation  of  the 
spring.  But  for  droitghts  or  blights,  we  should 
never  be  provided ;  any  intemperaturc  of  seasons 
would  reiJuce  us  to  distress,  which  we  now  only 
read  of  in  our  histories  ;  what  is  now  scarcity, 
would  then  be  famine. 

Whai  would  be  caused  by  prohibiting  expor- 
tation^ will  be  caused  in  a  less  degree  by  ob- 
structing it,  and  in  some  degree  by  every  deduc- 
tion of  encouragement ;  as  wc  lessen  hope,  we 
shall  lessen  labour;  as  we  lessen  labour,  we 
shall  lessen  plenty. 

It  must  always  be  steadily  remembered,  that 


Um  g9nd  of  uba-lisoBt^  is  eetCain,  and  €vn  anwilia 
Ue ;  that  by  tha-bopo  of  exportation  com  will  iie 
mcmsedy-aiMl  tlwt  tlua  increaae  may  be  kept  at 


Plenty  can  only  be  pioduecd  by  < 
agiicnltttre ;  and  agiicokan  can  be 
only  by  making  it  gainluL  No  infla 
dispose  tbefrrmerlo  sow  what  he  cannot  ssQ^ 
and  if  he  is  not  to  have  the  cfaaoee  of  scarcity  i* 
his  fiivour,  he  vrill  take  can  that  them  never 
shall  be  plenty. 

The  truth  of  these  piincqplea  our  anceateis 
discovered  by  reason,  aad  the  French  have  now 
found  it  by  expeiienceu  In  this  regulation  ws 
have  the  honour  of  bemg  maatera  to  those  wha 
in  commercial  poliey,  have  been  long  aeoooatei 
the  masters  or  the  world.  Their  prejudice^ 
their  enralation,  and  thebr  Tanity,  have  at  hat 
submitted  to  learn  of  us  bow  to  ensure  ths 
bounties  of  nature ;  and  it  forms  a  atranga  vid^ 
situde  of  opinions,  that  should  ineline  vs  to  npnl 
the  law  wbich  our  rivals  ate  adopting. 

It  may  be  speoouidy  enou^  proposed,  that 
die  bounty  should  be  disoonumied  soqb«.  Of 
this  every  man  will  have  hia   own  opinioij 


which,  as  no  general  principlea  can  readi  it,  wm 
always  seem  to  him  more  reaaonable  than  thst  of 
another.  Thb  is  a  question  of  which  the  slUe 
Is  always  dianging  with  time  and  places  aai 
whidi  it  is  therdSm  very  diffieuli  to  stale  em 
discuss. 

It  may  however  be  considered,  that  the  chsBBt 
of  old  establishmenu  is  alwaya  an  evil ;  aad  dnC 
thc^ore,  where  the  ^ood  of  the  c' 
certain  and  constant,  it  is  better  to  j 
reverence  and.  that  conHdenee  whsd 
by  consistency  of  condnct  and  pennancocT  if 
laws. 

That,  since  the  bounty  was  so  fized^  the  piiei 
of  money  has  been  much  diminished :  so  tfait 
tlie  bounty  does  not  operate  so  far  as  when  it 
was  first  nxed,  but  the  price  at  whidi  it  ccssei, 
thouj;h  nominally  the  same,  has,  in  effect  andm 
reaiitv,  ffradually  diminishe<J. 

It  IS  (Tifficult  to  discover  any  reason  why  ibat 
bounty,  which  has  produced  so  much  good,  aid 
has  hitherto  produced  no  harm,  should  be  witb* 
dniwn  or  abated.  It  is  possible,  that,  if  it  were 
reduced  l(?ucr,  it  would  still  bie  the  motive  of 
aj^ricnliurc,  and  the  cause  of  plenty;  but  i»by 
we  should  desert  ev per iencc  for  conjecture,  and 
exchange  a  known  for  a  possJible  good,  will  not 
easily  be  discovered.  If  by  a  balance  of  pn>bs> 
biliti'f  s,  in  which  a  grain  i)f  dust  may  turn  tlu 
soali; — or  Uy  a  curious  scheme  of  calculation,  is 
whicli,  if  one  postulate  in  a  thousand  be  erro- 
neous, the  deduction  which  promises  plenty  may 
end  in  famine  ; — if,  by  aspeciona  nKxie  of  aIlC«^ 
tain  ratiocination,  the  critical  i>oint  at  which  tla 
bounty  should  stop,  mii^htseem  to  he  discovered; 
1  shall  still  contimic  to  l>rlieve  that  it  is  looiv 
safe  to  trust  what  we  have  already  tried;  aid 
cannot  but  think  bread  a  product  of  too  insci 
importance  to  be  made  the  sport  of  sobtil^ 
and  the  topic  (»f  liypothctical  disputation. 

The  advanUis:c  of  the  bounty  is  evident  sfli 
irrefragable.  Since  the  bounty  was  civtn,  md^ 
titudes  eat  wheat  who  did  not" eat  it  hcforc^sad 
yet  the  price  of  wheat  has  abated.  What  moil 
H  to  be  hoped  from  any  change  of  practice?  -Ar 
alteration  cannot  make  our  condition  better,  tfl 
is  therefore  very  likely  to  make  it  worstw 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRACTS. 


COMPLETE   VINDICATION 

OF   TBB 

LICENSERS  OF  THE   STAGE, 

V&OM  TUB  MAUCIOUl  AKD  SCAITDALOnt  AtPIMIOWt  OF  Mm.  BROOKB,  AVTBOR  OF  OCiTATim  TAM, 
WITH  A  FE0P08AL  FOR  MAKIITO  TBB  OFFICE  OF  UCBMIUl  MORI  BXTBNtlTB  AXO  BFFECTVAli. 
BT  AM   UfFARTlAL  BAND. 


It  n  generally  agreed  by  the  writers  of  all  par- 
ties that  few  cnmea  are  equal,  in  their  degree  of 
gniit,  to  that  of  calomniating  a  good  and  gentle, 
or  defending  a  wicked  and  oppressive  aominis- 
tration. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
mind,  that  I  reflect  how  often  I  have  employed 
my  pen  in  vindication  of  the  present  mmistry, 
Rnd  their  dependents  and  adherents,  how  oflen 
I  have  detected  the  specious  fkllacies  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  independence,  how  often  1  have  soft- 
ened the  obstinacy  of  patriotism,  and  how  often 
triumphed  over  the  clamour  of  opposition. 

I  have,  indeed,  observed  but  one  set  of  men, 
upon  whom  all  my  arguments  have  been  thrown 
•way ;  which  neither  flattery  can  draw  to  com- 
pliance, nor  threats  reduce  to  submission ;  and 
who  have,  notwithstanding  all  expedients  that 
6ither  invention  or  ezpenenco  could  suggest, 
continued  to  exert  their  abilities  in  a  vigorous 
and  constant  opposition  of  all  our  measures. 

The  unaccountable  behaviour  of  these  men, 
the  enthusiastic  resolution  with  which,  after  a 
hundred  successive  defeats,  they  still  renewed 
their  attacks  :  the  spirit  with  which  they  conti- 
nued to  repeat  their  arguments  in  the  senate, 
though  they  found  a  majority  determined  to  con- 
demn them;  and  the  inflexibility  with  which 
they  rejected  all  offers  of  places  and  prefer- 
ments, at  last  excited  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I 
applied  myself  to  inquire  with  great  diligence 
into  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to 
discover  what  principle  it  was  that  had  force  to 
faispire  such  uncxtinguishable  zeal,  and  to  ani- 
mate  such  unwearied  cfiorts. 

For  this  reason  I  attempted  to  cultivate  a 
nearer  acquaintance  wiUi  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  party,  and  imagined  that  it  would  be  neces- 
•ary  for  some  time  to  dissemble  my  sentiments, 
that  I  might  learn  theirs. 

Dissimulation  to  a  true  jiolitician  is  not  di/Ti- 
cnU,  and  therefore  I  readily  aamm^  the  charac- 
|0r  of  a  proselyte ;  bw»  *  ""n- 

dple  of  action  w^^|' 


they  make  no  scruple  of  avowmg  m  the  moat 
public  manner,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  to  which  it  every  day  expnaes  tbeni, 
and  the  loss  of  those  honours  and  profits  (itnn 
which  it  excludes  them. 

This  wild  passion,  or  principle,  u  a  kind  of 
fanaticism  by  which  they  distinguish  those  of 
their  own  party,  and  which  they  look  upon  as  a 
certain  indication  of  a  great  mind.  W»  hata 
no  name  for  it  ol  coiirl ;  but  among  themif  Iv«b 
they  term  it  by  a  kind  of  cant-phrase,  a  rtgmrd/w 


tney  term 


This  passion  seems  to  predominate  in  all  their 
conduct,  to  regulate  evc'ry  action  of  llicir  lives, 
and  sentiment  of  their  minds;  I  have  heard 
L—  and  P ^  when  they  have  made  a  vigo- 
rous opf)oeition,  or  blasted  the  blossom  o{  soime 
ministerial  scheme,  cry  out,  in  the  height  of 
their  exultations,  ThU  will  deservM  the  tkanki  ^ 
potterity!  And  when  their  adversaries,  as  it 
much  more  frequently  falls  out,  have  out-num- 
bered and  overthrown  them,  tliey  will  say  with 
an  air  of  revenge,  and  a  kind  of  gloomy  tnumph, 
Potterity  wiil  curte  ycu  Jor  this. 

It  is  common  among  men  under  the  influence 
of  any  kind  of  frenzy,  to  believe  that  all  the 
world  has  the  same  odd  notions  that  disorder 
their  own  imaginations.  Did  these  unhappy 
men,  these  deluded  patriots,  know  how  little  we 
are  concerned  about  posterity,  they  woukJ  never 
attempt  to  fright  us  with  their  curses,  or  tempt 
us  to  a  neglect  of  our  own  interest  by  a  prospect 
o\'  their  gratitude. 

Bui  so  strong  is  their  infatuation,  that  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  even  the  primaiy  law  of 
sdf-preservation ;  for  they  sacrifice  vmbout 
scruple  every  flattering  hope,  every  dariing  eiw 
joyment,  and  every  satis&ciion  of  life,  to  this 
ruling  possum,  and  appear  in  every  step  lo  con* 
suit  not  so  much  their  own  advantage,  a«  that  of 
posterity. 

Strange  delusion!  tlmt  can  cnnfinc  all  their 
thougliis  lo  n  race  of  men  whom  they  neiilier 
know,  nor  can  know  ;  from  whom  nothing  is  141 
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bf  f^ared>  nor  an^  tKitig  ctpectijd  ;  who  cantiot 
eMii  bribe  a  fpecmJ  jury,  nor  have  bo  iniicii  m  a 

This  P)ndoef9  f*  fjoetirU  y  I*  a  kin  J  of  Jtiid' 
ncM  whtich  f\i  komu  wns  oncts  nlmoM  poidemi- 
wii,  and  ijiftctcd  €Vcn  the  women  and  the  rliil- 
drett*  U  reii^ed  Uiere  til!  the  entire  deslriK'tiofi 
cf  Carlhfige ;  after  w*hidi  it  IwgA*!  W  b«  ^^ 
geiiermlt  nnd  in  n  Tew  ycnrs  aFttirweinls  n  remedv 
was  discovered,  by  which  it  was  almusft  entirely 
ejcuii^iflljcd. 

In  Eiifl and  it  never  pfcvailcd  in  any  such 
4e^e  ;  iorne  few  of  the  ancient  Barons  st-em 
inideed  lo  have  been  di*otd*rod  by  it  5  but  thft 
oontapon  haa  hc^en  for  the  moijit  part  timely 
cheeked,  and  our  L&dios  luive  been  geuemlly  trei;. 

Biit  there  hu  bveu  ia  tsvcrv  nst;  n  wt  of  men 
my  eh  AtLmired  andTfrereiu^piI,  wL.i  hftvu  ai^««icd 
ID  be  always  talkhlg^  Xit  posterity,  aM  hftTO  laid 
ont  ChtfiT  lives  npnii  tbe  eoinpoiiilion  of  [Mx^tn^, 
^  ttic  ««ko  of  Hin^  i*pplfiuiled  by  this  Jiiiufi* 
Mary  gejK radon. 

^f  he  pry^eiit  poet?  1  riL'rkt*i(   citnuni^  rJie  most 

Irv,  iitui  itiucfi  d^mbt  vrhetber  ^tuy  method  will 
od^t  tJio  cure  of  a  dbTemper,  whidi  m  thJa 
das«  of  men  tnay  be  temic^I  n<pL  H-ii  accidental 
llt«ti.s{!,  hat  a  defect  iri  their  urt^nal  fmtiM:  ODit 
touHtinition, 

Mr,  Brooke,  a  name  I  nic^niitui  with  all  ibc 
dete fetation  suitnbb  to  iny  ehtm^cter,  could  not 
forbear  di*coTerin«[j  this  dppmvtty  uf  hh  mittd 
In  hi*  verf  pfio]oguC|  whicb  U  dilcd  with  stjnd- 
tnenta  to  wild,  arid:  wo  mtich  unheard  of  nmonfr 
tho#a  who  frequent  levees  and  ciHirlJi^  !ha  I 
mnfh  doubt,  whether  the  zoilous  licenser  prcw 
ecedod  any  ftltlher   in  hia   ejuuni nation  oT  hi» 

He  mi^ht  ofttily  pf^rcci^e  that  n  inant 
Wh0  IM*  biw  ioMirm]  bedm,  ibrwuf  k  avuy  u^ti 
«aa  GOA  tMirh  n  bi(*ot  to  exploded  nf^tiona,  U) 
I  a  p^^v  which  he  cxiidd  hcense  wilhout 
i  Ihaufil  tyf  hi«  ofHce,  a  hsiutrd  which  no 
■  untrfeiiiLcd  with  the  love  of  po^ 
tarity. 

Wa  canitrtt  tlfereliite  wonder  llt^t  un  aiithor^ 
wholly  po«»«>»ed  by  thm  pa^isiioi),  !«hiiuld  vent 
fai*  r««entnient  for  tlic  lfcf;n»r^»  jiisi  rcfnsil,  iu 
tirutent  adTcrti#omeiit%  insolent  roniipLMnt^ 
and  i'^umlotu  as^crtiouni  rtf  hJ4  rii^ht^  and  piivi* 
Itiige^,  and  procccsd  in  d*M\Ani.'^  of  auihonty  to 
Sijicit  a  tubacripUvn. 

Thin  temjior,  winch  I  iii^*  hrf**  ikarftliisiff,  t& 
almost  complicated  with  idnwo^'  lit?  ki^i  an^ 
rogativca  of  timoan  natuxrv  of  a  ~  ~' 
able  birth r%ht,  which  ih»  Mai 
Qpon  lis,  and  whidb  otdlhar  _ 
•»(iit4^  j^vc  ELWny;  whkJl  ireMi^fMl^ 
whetn^vtir  antJ  by  w  lioinMPwr  k  a  ail^A^  xtd 
Whi^h,  if  cvrr  it  »hoiild  hup^m  In  bt  lw(«  wv 
utr  Uk<<  the  AfBt  fippirtittiity  u»  twtAt^f  vi. 
__  T4«  HAlwrai  oonaoquenoa  W  lW«r  c^^A^cnt  i* 
ilt<^ti  «kf  auUKMJty,  awl  mi  aitmnok^  fer 
m^mffMiy  bui  «1iai  ii  faaii4i4  t^feiiAMprit ; 
I  ItMf  H^^lotia  of  marit  an  rrfy  jMK'lfor,  Air 
^  tliam  tto  greu  proof  of^i^ffit  to  be 
(^iwwft^il.  lo  wi^ani  irartef  01  a  iiUr, 
a  tvifUm^il  or  a  KfrmtCf  tojuvv  tbc 
1^  ^if  1I111  kiiijfi  or  to  poa*c$fi 
«l^vv^    And  itJivitll^noa^    which 


We  may  ibewfore  easily  «oneeiva  that  Mr. 
Brooke  ihonj^ht  hitn^plf  entitled  Eo  be  imponjif- 
JUJte  foE*  ft  liccn'^e^  be«iu*e,  in  hi«  'jwn  opinion, 
ht:  (k*ei%od  dnc,  iMt$  tn  t«ttt{ltala  thus  loutily  at 
Hie  rcpxdse  ^e  met  witii. 

His  com  plaints  will  buTp,  I  hof^e,  but  little 
wcijbrhL  "Hilli  the  public;  aince  tlie  opimoitif  of 
tlhj  i^ftfft  in  ^Ktoh  he  \h  enlisted  are  espo?^ 
and  shown  it>  be  evidently  ahd  dcmiuiAtraUy 
oppo^'ite  t^^  that  ^system  of  subctrdinatiun  avk 
dcpendenc^^  to  wU'icb  wo  are  indebted  for  the 
pressnt  tranquilhtyofthe  nniiont  -ind  that  T 
tulnesi  and  read*ne«s  with  whicli  t|i«  two  I 
coll  cur  iti  fdlailzrilcaigns. 


kard^hiti  attd  opf|jrv«>Mo<i  1  

pobUf#i  TTi  rtie  p*prt^,  and  to  jnibliali  in  audi  a 
numnerj  tbst  I  hof^e  no  tnaii  w  iil  condc^Qu  nit 
hr  want  of  eandovr  in  Ijooming  nn  i^mMito 
for  th^  ministry,  if  J  can  caosi4«r  ills  advstiM^ 
meni3  as  nothing  le.<>^  than  mapped  i^kiK«^/fm 

Let  me  be  forgivcit  tf  J  t^niiot  frjpfliit^ii 
temper  of  sacli  iii^lenc?  zlb  this  ;  ht  a  isaa  wlib- 
r»ut  litJc,  penvion^  or  plaee^  tu  sutipeet  the  lofai- 
liiility  or  the  judem^ul  of  ihooe  who  aw  m 
truBJieilwidi  the  sdminisinitLoit  of  piitilieaAunf 
U  he,  wh^i  the  law  h  JWl  s tricky  <ib«rv«|  ■ 
re^rd  to  him,  to  think  himself  oggriM^  to  iA 
hm  vc^ntimenls  in  priat,  asiejt  hm  daim  lo  b$im  J 
nsa^e,  ami  fiy  fof  re^ftfii  to  anotht-f  tnhuHai?       I 

If  audi  practices  Im;  permitledg  I  wiU  nat  few 
turc  to  ^jrc^Lcll  the  cScct-s  of  thefn  ;   the  mmiArj 
may  £oon  be  convinetrd^  tkil  aucli  Nidkreia  1^     ^ 
fipd  cr>mpit.«Aion,  aiid  that  it  is  aa^  tuA  to  bm    m 
hai'd  ufHjn  thcEiit  than  to  allow  thi^io  to  eoinfiSM    | 

Thts  powf'r  of  iiccuiing  in  ^cneiral  lH»Mf  jnaly 
tscnblishfd  hy  un  A.(*l  of  Ptirliainint,  our  po« 
hn.s  ntst  attempted  to  call  lu  questidnj  hut  CQ» 
teniH^  hi[nj!»elf  with  censoring  tho  fDannir  ■ 
which  it  Im^  hiit  n  ejtecutcd  \_  »o  that  I  ani  Mt 
now  eniragoil  to  ausen  the  bcenaef*!  aulbotigb 
hut  to  defend  hia  conducts 

The  poet  jseeni?i  to  tliJnk  hicnaclf  a^nevti^ 
bccau^o  the  9ictinatrk«^pthU  tragedy  in  hts  liaaill 
one  and  twenty  day«,  wheroa^  the  l^w  Allaiii< 
him  to  detain  it  onlv  foyrteen. 

When:  will  the  insolwice  of  the  midee^t«tit] 
end  ?  Or  how  arc  nueh  tin  reasonable  t^xpeesa- 
lioir  [kossibly  tu  be  Et»Lipjfied  1  Wos  h.  crer 
knii^Mi  eImiE  II  m^u  exalted  into  a  high  ftiuoa. 
diimus^cd  a  ^iipphauT  in  the  tiin«'  liniited  byliv? 
Ou^ht  I  Hit  Mr.  Bnjoke  to  think  bJniarHf  h.ipt;^ 
timt  hi^  uby  wa»  nat  dettuixsd  Jrmptsr  ?  Um 
had  Ijeen  kept  a  year  in  AUfcpieiiae^  whiit  redit» 
fotild  he  hAve  obtained  /  Let  thi^  poets  r&aef^ 
ber^  when  tlic^y  apjiear  before  tht^  lic^nsef^,  ur  III 
44*piily,   that  they  ^tinid    at  th«   trtbutuil 


Mfsi  j'yj^ig^  *  ^*^  ^  ^^^^"^  ^ 


h^ch  there  ii»  no  appeal  ^iermJtitHl^  and 
UiQthing  will  90  wdl  Weome  Lhtfin  su  ferepeact 
ai*d  sabmission. 

M  r.  Brooke  mentions  in  bi4  preCicre  his  knov* 
InJge  of  the  laws  of  his  own  eouniry;  kad  ht 
extended  hi*  irtipiines  to  the  ci^il  law,  he  ooali 
have  found  u.  full  ju^udeation  of  the  heeiUK^ 
conduct,    Bmii  judkiw  e«t  mmplim^  jnmn  m0f^ 

If  then  it  be  M^  h^intMs  of  a  ^ond  jvdgt  h 

fal^r^ir  hii  mUhoriS^^  was  it  not  in   the  Itcauar 


than  wor*  |  ti><r  uimoal  clemency  and  f^trbear^nc*?,  lf>  csteaA 
Cjurty^n  (lays  only  lo  tw&nty-f^me. 
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1  supfpoM  this  §reat  man's  inoKnadoii  to  per- 
form at  least  this  duty  of  n  good  judee,  is  not 
questioned  by  any,  either  of  his  fhencu  or  ene- 
mies. I  may  therefore  venture  to  hope,  tliat  he 
will  extend  his  power  by  proper  degrees,  and 
that  T  shall  live  to  sec  a  malecontent  writer  ear- 
nestly soliciting  for  the  copy  of  a  play,  which  he 
had  delivered  to  the  licenser  twenty  years  be- 
fore. 

"  I  waited,**  says  ho,  "  often  on  the  licenser, 
and  with  the  utmost  importunity  entreated  an 
answer."  Let  Mr.  Brooke  consider,  whether 
that  importunity  was  not  a  sufliicient  reason  for 
the  disappointmcnr.  Let  him  reflect  how  much 
more  decent  it  had  Wen  to  have  waited  the  lei- 
sure of  a  great  man,  than  to  have  pressed  upon 
him  with  repeated  petitions,  anil  to  have  in- 
truded upon  those  precious  moments  wliich  he 
has  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  doubtless  led  into  this  impro- 
per manner  of  acting,  by  an  erroneous  notion 
that  the  grant  of  a  license  was  not  an  act  of 
favour,  but  of  justice ;  a  mistake  into  whicli  he 
could  not  have  fallen,  but  from  a  supine  inatten- 
tion to  the  design  of  the  statute,  whirh  was  only 
to  bring  poets  into  subjection  and  dependence, 
not  to  encourage  good  writers,  but  to  discou- 
rage all. 

There  lies  no  obligation  upon  the  hccnser  to 
grant  his  sanction  to  a  play,  however  excellent ; 
nor  can  Mr.  Brooke  oemand  any  reparation, 
whatever  applause  his  performance  may  meet 
with. 

Another  grievance  is,  that  the  licenser  as- 
signed no  reason  for  his  i-efusaL  This  is  a  higher 
strain  of  Insolence  than  any  of  the  former.  Is  it 
for  a  poet  to  demand  a  licenser's  reason  for  his 
proceedings?  Is  he  not  rather  to  acouiesce  in 
the  decision  of  authority,  and  conclude  tnat  there 
are  reasons  which  he  cannot  comprehend  ? 

Unhappy  would  it  be  for  men  in  power,  were 
they  always  obliged  to  publish  the  motives  of 
tlicir  conduct.  What  is  power  but  the  liberty  of 
acting  without  being  accountable?  The  advo- 
cates for  the  Liconsinff  Act  have  alleged,  that 
tlie  Lord  Chamberlain  has  always  had  authority 
to  prohibit  the  representation  of  a  play  for  just 
reasons.  Why  then  did  we  call  in  all  our  lorce 
to  jprocure  an  act  of  parliainont  ?  Was  it  to  en- 
able him  to  do  what  ho  hns  always  done?  to 
confirm  an  authority  wliich  no  man  attempted  to 
impair,  or  pretended  to  dispute  ?  No  certainly  : 
our  intention  was  to  invest  liim  with  new  privi- 
leges, and  to  empower  liiin  to  do  that  tcUhout 
reason,  which  wilh  reason  he  could  do  before. 

We  have  found  by  lon^  experience,  tluit  to  lie 
under  a  necessity  of  as6igniii<^  reasons,  is  very 
troublesome,  and  that  nmny  an  cxreilonl  dc3ij;n 
has  miscarried  by  the  lo:»s  of  time  spent  unneccs- 
sarilv  in  examinins  reasons. 

Always  to  call  for  reasons,  and  always  to  re- 
je-it  them,  shows  a  strange  degree  of  jpcrverse- 
ness ;  yet  such  is  the  daily  behaviour  ot  our  ad- 
vertfanes,  who  have  never  yet  been  satisfied  with 
anyreasons  that  have  been  offered  by  us. 

Tliey  have  made  it  their  practice  to  demand 
once  a  year  the  reasons  for  which  we  maintain  a 
standing  anny. 

One  year  we  told  ihem  that  ii  was  necessary, 
becAt:sc  all  the  nations  round  us  were  involved 
in  war ;  this  had  no  effect  upon  them,  and  ihero- 
\\ue  revolving  to  do  unr  utiuosl  fur  their  sjuisfao- 


tioB,  we  told  them  the  next  year  that  it  was 
neceesary,  because  all  the  nations  round  us  were 

at  peace. 

This  reason  finding  no  better  reception  than 
the  other,  we  had  recourse  to  our  apprehensions 
of  an  invasion  from  the  Pretender,  of  an  insur- 
rection in  favour  of  gin^  and  of  a  general  disaffec- 
tion among  the  people. 

But  as  they  continue  still  impenetrable,  and 
oblige  us  Btilfto  assign  our  annual  reasons,  we 
shall  spare  no  endeavour  to  procure  such  as  may 
be  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  former. 

The  reason  we  once  gave  for  building  barrao^ 
was  for  fear  of  the  plague,  and  we  hitend  next 
year  to  propose  the  augmentation  of  our  troops 
for  fear  of  a  famine. 

The  committee,  by  which  the  act  for  Ucensing 
the  stage  was  drawn  up,  had  too  long  known  the 
inconvenience  of  giving  reasons,  and  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  great  men, 
to  lay  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  his  deputy, 
under  any  such  tormenting  obligation. 

Yet  lest  Mr.  Brooke  should  imagine  that  a 
license  was  refused  him  witliout  just  reasons,  I 
shall  condescend  to  treat  him  with  more  regard 
than  he  can  reasonably  expect,  and  point  ooi 
such  sentiments  as  not  only  justly  exposed  him 
to  that  refusal,  but  would  have  provoked  any 
ministry  less  merciful  than  the  present  to  have 
inflicted  some  heavier  penalties  upon  him. 

His  prologue  is  filled  with  such  insinuations  as 
no  friend  of  our  excellent  government  can  read 
without  indignation  and  abnorrence,  and  cannot 
but  be  oviTieu  to  be  a  proper  introduction  to  such 
scenes,  as  seem  designee  to  kindle  in  the  audi> 
ence  a  flame  of  opirasition,  patriotism,  public 
spirit,  and  independency ;  that  spirit  which  we 
have  so  long  enaeavoured  to  suppress,  and  which 
cannot  be  revived  without  the  entire  subversion 
of  all  our  schemes. 

The  seditious  poet,  not  content  with  makmg 
an  open  attack  upon  us,  by  declaring  in  plain 
terms,  that  he  looks  upon  trecdom  at  the  only 
source  of  public  happiness  and  national  security, 
has  endeavoured  with  subtlety,  eoual  to  his  ma- 
lice, to  make  us  suspicious  of  our  firmest  friends^ 
to  infect  our  consultations  with  distrust,  and  to 
ruin  us  by  disuniting  us. 

This  indeed  will  not  be  easily  effected ;  a 
union  founded  upon  interest  and  cemented  by 
dependence  is  naturally  lasting ;  but  confedera- 
cies which  owe  their  rise  to  virtue  or  mere  con- 
formity of  sentiments,  are  quickly  dissolved, 
since  no  individual  has  any  thing  either  to  hope 
or  fear  for  himself,  and  public  8i)irit  is  generally 
too  weak  trj  combat  with  private  pas.sions. 

The  poet  has,  however,  attempted  to  weaken 
our  combination  by  an  artful  and  sly  assertion, 
which,  if  suffered  to  remain  uncontuted,  may 
operate  by  degrees  upon  our  minds  in  the  days 
of  leisure  and  retirement  which  arc  now  ap- 
proaching, and  perhaps  fill  us  with  such  surmises 
as  may  at  least  very  much  embarrass  our  affairs. 

i'he  law  by  which  the  Swedes  justified  their 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  he  not  only  calls 

Oraai  Nsiure's  ]aw,  the  law  within  the  bresH, 
but  proceeds  to  tell  us  th-ii  it  is 

Stamped  by  Heaven  upon  the  urJeiwr'd  mind. 

By   which  he  evidently  intends  to  insinuate  a 
maxim  which  is.  I  hop^,  as  fbUo  as  it  is  pemi- 
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ci^ufl,  thai  luen  arc  ntturmljjr  fowl  of  llbertv  tiU 
thoM  unborn  (deaa  and  deflirsA  iir«  ei^kcaa  b^ 
IJEeimLure. 

The  author,  if  he  be  nol  s  man  mawfjd  up  in 
iua  E»olkary  ^^tudy,  luu]  entti^ly^  unacquainted  wiib 
the  cotiducL  of  ihe  present  ministry,  must  know 
ihat  we  have  liilberto  acted  upon  diflbr^nt  prin- 
dpLt!^.  Wo  have  always  regarded  UUer§  as 
^K«A  nbatriietkms  va  our  scbemo  of  «iibordJn»« 
Hon,  and  have  liwr^re»  when  we  have  heard  of 
mny  man  remarkably  iaijfll»'<<f,  carefully  noted 
him  down  as  the  most  proper  person  for  any  em- 
ployments of  inwL  or  honour,  and  conaidered  him 
ttj  a  man  in  whom  wc  could  safely  repoee  mit 
noit  imporliint  fi^rtt$* 

Prom  among  tlie  uneducuL^d  and  mdUttnrtd  wc 
have  chosen  not  only  our  unbamdora  and  other 
noeotjaLOTR^  but  even  our  jouTnElbt^  and  pnm- 
phleteere ;  nor  havo  wo  bad  any  reason  to  change 
our  measures,  or  to  ropeiit  of  llie  confiJonce 
which  we  have  pbced  in  ijjnomnce. 

Are  vvtii  now  thercforo  lo  be  told,  that  lliis 
law  is 

SianipM  itpaa  th^  tinltftur'd  oliad  f 

Are  WA  ho  awpecl  our  plticcmen,  our  penaioner^t 
iHr  nirtfal*,  our  lawyers,  our  best  fricndi  in 
belh  Doafles,  all  our  adherent  atnong  the  e^theiJ^u 
fttid  tofldel*^  arHJ  our  very  gtuclleerft,  clerks  and 
court-p*se*i,  as  fri*jnd*  to  mde  pendency  ?  Doubt- 
less Ihis  la  0\o  tendency  of  hia  aft^senion^  but  wc 
huvo  kmwn  Ihem  too'  iong  lo  be  thus  imposHjd 
U|Hm,  the  HtdeUtrid  have  been  our  w  armpit  and 
tooil  constxint  defenders,  tior  huve  we  omitted 
BOf  Uiing  to  deserve  their  favctur,  biit  have 
ftlw&yt  endeavoured  ta  raine  their  rfputatioor 
#Xi91Kl  ^leir  inliuenco,  and  increase  their  trnmbcrni 

In  hts  Arti  act  he  abounds  wiUi  sentimenis 
¥ery  ineonsistent  with  the  ends  for  whfciv  tJxo 
pitwtT  of  Uceiisin^  wn^  grmfetl;  to  rnumciMio 
iliem  all  would  be  to  transcribe  a  f^e«it  purt  i^f 
ha  pUy^  a  task  which  I  shwll  very  wilUogly  leave 
lo  olht»rB|  whc»,  though  Lru(j  friends  to  the  govern* 
mcntf  are  not  inflamed  with  zeal  so  Hcry  and  iin^- 
pat  lent  (i»  tnm^t  ^^1*1  therefore  d>  not  feci  the 
anmc  emotions  of  rui^e  and  resentment  a  I  tlie 
sight  o[  those  infamous  [iaH!ia|f'u^,  iii  which  vena- 
lity ft  ml  dopejidence  nf^  reprLi^etitcd  us  mean  in 
tht'inat*lvesj  and  productive  uf  rcmorst;  nnd  infe^ 
hctty* 

One  line  wViidi  0U;^h^  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
cnised  from  every  copy  by  a  special  act  of  pnrlia- 
mcnt^  h  mentioned  by  Anderaon,  a.i  pronounced 
by  the  hero  in  hi  a  ^Icep, 

O  iwcdQn,  O  my  comu^j%  jret  Vn  mrt  tUed, 

Thi^  line  r  have  rea^n  to  believe  thrown  out  cts 
a.  kind  of  a  watch- wopd  for  the  oppoain^  faction^ 
who,  when  thry  meei  in  ihrir  sediUouH  aisem- 
WicB,  have  been  cibi^ervH  tohiy  thi?ir  Imnds  upi7h 
their  biTa^is,  und  cry  out  with  great  vehemence 
o(f  accent  J 

O  B — 1  O  mj  cownltj,  jit  MJ  ura  ihw. 

In  the  second  scene  he  endeavour?  lo  Rx  epi^ 
tbe^  of  contempt  tipan  those  passions  and  de^ 
nrM  whLt:h  have  been  always  found  mo*t  useful 
to  the  ministry }  anfl  tnost  opposite  to  the  spirit 
iif  independeney, 

Daae  Mr,  J>ie  Ulineat  dfltiit  §tou  ap|WEifej, 
TlifMc  qrc  Lho  laElders  uid  tti^frureJUtig  fiioLMooi 
Ff ntii  « ti«nct  the  tyrant  turn*  -  ■■' 
SwuTff  m.Ad  xwpur'd  ta  dw  ioul'i  tfrwPllT. 
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He  hsi  d*l»veii^d  tbc  fsnlu*  of  9ax  covotry, 
Ajid  tuiem  iriumtihBnt*  whil«  b«r  captive  toaa 
Await  his  nod,  Uit^  Bilketi  m\Avt»  of  pleMOrt, 
Or  feuer'd  in  their  h^n.— 

Thus  is  that  decent  submission  to  onir  miprtkR% 
and  that  proper  awe  of  authority  which  we  m9 
taught  in  court"?,  termed  base  fear  arid  the 
hty  ofthf  iQid.  Thus  are  Llio»e  gHyctiea  4 
joyri»enUi,  tli(*?o  elepant  anvuNemetita  and  ^ 
plea^ures^  whic^  the  followers  of  &  court  $M 
ble^ed  Witii>  U6  the  just  rewards  of  their  attend- 
ance and  Bubniission,  degraded  to  Ivst,  gn^rttt^ 
and  flLhuurhenf,  The  autlior  ought  to  be  toitt. 
tlmt  courts  arc-  not  to  be  mentioned  with  «o  hUlt 
ceremony  I  and  tlmt  titou^h  ^^an  tries  *«] 
amour!)  are  admitted  there,  tt  is  Almciift  treaaon 
to  suppose  them  infected  with  deboiacheij  ir  , 
luat. 

It  is  obsen^ablf,  that  when  tluA  baleful  writer 
has  conceived  jmv  thouijht  of  an  unc^intitwD  en- 
U^nity,  a  though't  which  tends  in  a  more  paiti^ 
cular  manner  to  excite  the  love  of  libertv,  iai« 
mate  the  heat  of  patdotietn,   or  de^raJe  the    i 
majesty  of  kmge,  ho  lakes  earn-  to  pul  i^hfi§    ' 
month  of  hi^  ht*rn,  thai  it  may  be  inorv  Sxcftlr     I 
impressed  upon  his  r^ad«r«     Thua  Gnstavra* 
fipeakin|r  of  his  tatters^  criofl  out,  { 

Yi's^  ni)'  Arvlda, 

B4-jre>i>J  the  tytappitif  afth*  ptoiid^n  trvin 

Ttiai  flhiutflt  a  fiKinfcrch^  he*)^  I  pirlse  llieai  «i^ 

For  ihfcy  .vns  uusfmi  ia  mf  cvunlrys  fipvedu*. 

Here  this  ahaodoned  son  of  hbctty  makea  aM 
discoYery  of  h\n  f^^t'crablt^  principld*  ;  the  tiftm 
of  Gnfltavu«,  the  usual  dress  ut  the  v!«&ci0n«lf 
these  doctrines^  are  of  imare  diviiutv, 
ihev  are  sacred  to  ffi-ednm,  than  the  sumi 
an  J  magnificent  robes  of  r*?galitj  ilwtC 
sentiments  arc  truly  dttestzihle',  nor  eooAd  a«t 
Ihio^  be  an  aggravation  of  the  author't  ^ai^ 
except  his  ludicrous  twaiincr  of  isjentioiiitt^  t 
monarch. 

The  hftl  of  fi  momtrch,  or  even  the  pent  flf 
hi^  Aedi  in  a  thinj^  too  venerable  and  ncred  tA 
be  treated  with  sncli  levity,  and  pta<;ed  in  co»> 
lraj?t  with  raga  and  poverty'  He  that  w-ill  ipnfc 
contetnptuously  of  the  ked  ot  a  rrt^oftarcA,  W^ 
whenever  he  can  witli  Beeurity,  speak  coptewp 
tuously  of  hia  head* 

Those  arc  the  most  elarinsf  pa^sia^^  wlmi 
have  occurred,  in  the  perusd  of  the  lir»t  p*^'] 
my  indignation  will  not  i^uffcr  lu^;  to  proceed  (t^ 
Iber,  and  I  think  diudi  better  of  the  Ueeaafr, 
than  to  behcvc  he  went  so  far* 

In  the  few  rernark^fi  which  1  have  set  deva. 
the  reader  wdi  easily  oh^sene^  that  T  ha%*B  ftntiis 
no  expression  bcyomj  its  natural  import,  an^ 
have  oi vested  myself  of  alt  heat,  partialitT^  ia9 
prejudice, 

So  fur  therefore  ia  Mr*  Brooik^  frf>m  haitnjf  iv- 
ceived  any  hari!  or  imwnrrantable  timtmcai 
that  the  licenser  has  only  acte«l  in  pur^uaitcr  of 
ihnt  law  to  which  he  owef?  his  iKjwer^  a  liw 
which  ofery  admir«^r  of  tlic  admimstratioti  niu* 
own  to  be  very  necessary,  and  lo  hav^  prmjuced 
very  salutary  effects. 

I  am  indeed  surprised,  Ihat  thhi  ^re«t  o@e« 
li  not  drawn  out  into  a  longer  aertea  of  depai^ 
ttonSf  since  it  miffht  aflbrd  a  r^inful  ^nd  repute 
hie  employment  to  a  ^r(*at  n amber  of  the  fn«iiJi 
of  the  |?ovcmment ;  and  I  should  think,  in^«d 
of  bavinjj  immediate  recourse  to  the  dp^™ft^ 
Ucenaer  hmisclf,  i!  might  b&  eufGdent  houok 
fOT  may  poet,  eixcept  t&  laiiroai,  to  ctand  \nuf^ 
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netded  in  the  pwiencc  of  the  deputy  of  the  de- 
puty's deputy  in  the  nineteenth  subortiination. 

buch  a  number  cannot  but  be  thought  neces- 
sary, if  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  work 
of  drawing  up  an  index  erpiirgatorius  to  all  the 
old  plays ;  which  is,  I  hope,  already  undertaken, 
or  ir  it  has  been  hitht^to  unhappily  neglected,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  recommend. 

The  productions  of  our  old  poets  are  croM'ded 
with  passages  vcn'  unfit  for  the  ears  of  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  an(f  which  cannot  be  pronounc^ 
without  irritating  the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  censure  I  do  not  confine  to  tnose  lines  in 
which  liberty,  natural  equality,  wicked  minis- 
ters, deludeck  kings,  mean  arts  of  negotiation, 
venal  senates,  mercenary  troops,  oppressive  of- 
ficers, scr>'ile  and  exorbitant  taxes,  universal  cor- 
niption,  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  the  miseries  of 
the  people,  the  dirclinc  of  trade,  or  the  happincsiB 
of  independency  are  directly  mentioned.  These 
arc  such  glaring  passages  as  cannot  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  the  most  supine  and  criminal  ne- 
gligence. I  hope  the  vigilance  of  the  licensers 
will  extend  to  all  such  speeches  and  soliloquies 
at  tend  to  recommend  the  pleasures  of  virtue, 
the  tran€|uillity  of  an  uncomipted  head,  and  the 
satisfactions  of  conscious  innocence;  for  though 
■uch  strokes  as  these  do  not  appear  to  a  common 
eye  to  threaten  any  danger  to  the  government, 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  more  penetrating  obser- 
rers,  that  tliey  have  snch  consequences  as  can- 
rwi  be  too  diligently  obviated,  or  too  cautiously 
avoided. 

A  man,  who  becomes  once  enamoured  of  the 
Aarmt  of  virtue,  is  apt  to  bo  very  little  concerned 
aboot  the  aoquisilion  of  wealth  or  titles,  and  is 
therefore  not  easily  induced  to  act  in  a  manner 
contraiT  to  his  real  sentiments,  or  to  vote  at  the 
word  of  command ;  by  contracting  his  desires, 
and  regulating  his  appetites,  he  wants  much  less 
than  other  men,  and  every  one  versed  in  the  arts 
of  ffovemment  can  tell,  that  men  are  more  easily 
mfiuenced  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  neces- 
sitous. 

This  IS  not  the  only  reason  why  virtuo  should 
not  receive  too  much  countenance  from  a  licens- 
ed stage;  her  admirers  and  followers  are  not 
only  naturally  independent,  but  learn  such  a 
anifbrm  and  consistent  manner  of  speaking  and 
acting,  that  they  frequently  by  the  mere  force  of 
artless  honesty  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which 
subtlety  and  politi<*M  can  throw  in  their  way,  and 
obtain  their  ends  in  spite  of  the  meet  profound 
and  sagacious  ministry. 

SuclT then  are  the  passages  to  he  expunged  by 
the  licensers :  in  many  parts  indeed  the  speeches 
will  be  imperfect,  and  the  action  appear  not 
regularly  conducted,  but  the  Poet  Laurcat  may 
easily  supply  these  vacuities,  by  insertinc  some 
of  his  own  verses  in  praise  ol  wealth,  inzury, 
tAd  venality. 

But,  alas!  all  those  pernicious  sentiinents 
which  shall  bo  banished  rrora  the  stage,  will  be 
vented  from  the  press,  and  more  studiously  read 
because  they  are  prohibited. 

I  cannot  but  earnestly  implore  the  friends  of 
tbe  government  to  leave  no  art  untried  by  which 
wo  may  hope  to  succeed  in  our  design  of  ez- 
tanding  the  power  of  the  licenser  to  the  press, 
and  of  making  it  cnminal  to  publish  any  thing 
without  an  hnjnima'ur. 

How  much  would  this  single  law  lighten  the 


mighty  burden  of  state  afllkirs !  with  how  much 
security  might  our  ministers  enjoy  their  honours, 
their  places,  their  reputations,  ana  their  admirers, 
could  they  once  suppress  those  malicious  invec- 
tives which  are  at  present  so  industriously  pro- 
pagated, and  so  eagerly  read ;  could  they  hinder 
any  amiments  but  their  own  from  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  people,  and  stop  effectually  the  voice 
of  cavil  and  inquiry ! 

I  cannot  but  indulge  myself  a  little  while  by 
dwelling  on  this  pleasing  scene,  and  imagining 
those  Aolcyen-days,  in  wluch  no  politics  shall  be 
read  but  diosc  of  the  Gazetteer,  nor  any  poetry 
but  that  of  the  Laureat ;  when  we  shall  hear  of 
nothing  but  the  successful  negotiations  of  our 
ministers,  and  the  great  actions  of 

How  much  happier  would  this  state  be  than 
those  perpetual  jealousies  and  contentions  which 
arc  inseparable  from  knowledge  and  liberty,  and 
which  have  for  many  years  kept  this  nation  in 
perpetual  commotions. 

But  these  are  times  rather  to  be  wished  for 
than  expected,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  our  un- 
quiet countrymen,  that  if  they  are  not  admitted 
to  the  knowledge  of  af&irs,  they  are  alwa\s  sus- 
pecting their  governors  of  designs  prejumcial  to 
their  interest ;  they  have  not  the  least  notion  of 
the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  isnorance,  nor  can 
be  brought  to  imagine  that  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  lest  too  much  light  should  hurt  their  eyes. 
They  have  long  claimed  a  right  of  directing  their 
superiors,  and  are  exasperated  at  the  least  men- 
tion of  secrets  of  state. 

This  temper  makes  tliem  very  rendily  encou- 
rage any  writer  or  printer,  who,  at  tiie  hazaid  of 
his  life  or  fortune,  will  give  them  any  informa- 
tion :  and  while  this  humour  prevails,  there 
never  will  be  wanting  some  daring  adventurer 
who  will  write  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  some 
zealous  or  avaricious  printer  who  will  disperse 
his  papers. 

It  has  never  yet  been  found  that  any  power, 
however  vigilant  or  despotic,  has  been  able  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  seditious  journals, 
iMllads,  essays,  and  dissertations^  <* Considera- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  afiairs,"  and  **  In- 
quiries into  the  conduct  of  the  administration.*' 

Yet  I  must  confess,  that  considering  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  present  ministry  has  hitherto 
proceeded  in  their  attempts  to  dnvc  out  of  the 
world  the  old  prejudices  of  patriotism  and  public 
spirit,  I  cannot  but  entertain  some  hopes,  that 
what  has  been  so  oflen  aUempted  by  their  pre- 
decessors, is  reserved  to  be  accomplbhod  by 
their  superior  abilities. 

If  I  might  presume  to  advise  them  upon  thu 
great  affair,  I  should  dissuade  them  from  any 
direct  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  the  pres^ 
which  is  the  dariing  of  tbe  common  people,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  attacked  without  immediate 
danger.  They  may  proceed  by  a  more  sure  and 
silent  way,  and  attain  the  desired  end  without 
noise,  detiaction,  or  oppression. 

There  are  scattered  over  this  kingdom  several 
little  seminaries,  in  which  the  lower  ranks  of 
people,  and  the  youngest  sons  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry  arei  taught,  from  their  earliest  in- 
fcncy,  the  pernicious  arts  of  spelling  and  read- 
ing, which  ihey  aflerwanls  continue  to  practise, 
very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  their  own  quiet, 
and  the  interrui  rial  measures. 

These  sMia  ^  P«'I">- 
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mfBt,  fee  «t  tincfi  »upprew^,  »ini  ihat  oar  po^- 
terity  be  depdved  of  &U  ratan»  of  reviving  tl^i* 
corrupt  method  of  edacBlioii,  il  may  be  nuide 
felo^j  to  leach  to  reA<i  without  a  license  ftnun 
the  Lord  ChmmborUln, 

Tbi»  expedient,  which  I  hope  will  be  cmre- 
fiilly  concealed  from  the  Tul§rar,  mxot  in&liibJy 
uuwer  IbB  gremt  end  propo«^  by  it,  uut  let  the 


power  of  the  couri  not  onlj  abo^vic  the  wmilt*  ol 

Tbi?  poeta,  but  in  a  tiborl  time  abow;  th&  Oi.>c««alj 
uf  pto^idtni;  Bgninfit  them.  Thti  licffiiser  ba^  in^ 
hb  aiilliontj  thus  cit4fnded,  *-Jl(  in  tiiae  c^yof 
the  titk  ancl  the  aalary  without  the  tiouhl«  ^ 
cxgrcisino^  bii  power,  and  the  nation  wili  r«rt.it 
length  in  ignonnee  &Dd  peftce. 
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The  ufloal  deiign  of  AddresSBBof  Ihli  Bort  is 
lo  implore  the  candour  of  the  public  1  we  baTc 
tlways  had  the  more  plefiiingr  pn>Ttnce  of  re- 
turn ifi^  thanke^  and  making  acktiowfJed^ments 
for  tJje  kind  ncci^ptftnct?  which  our  Monthly  Col- 
iectinos  hnve  m^Jt  with* 

Thisi  it  Beenia,  did  not  sufficient! v  appear 
tk^m  the  numerous  sale  and  iY?pfNBl«a  unpres* 
aions  of  our  b€iokj«,  which  have  at  ducc  exceeded 
our  merit  anti  our  expectation  ;  hut  hnve  been 
Blill  more  plainly  attested  by  the  claraouni,  rage, 
and  caJumntc^«  *rf  ovir  cotTipetiton»j  of  whom  we 
have  Hcldoiu  taken  any  notice,  not  ooly  because 
it  i»  craeUy  to  innult  the  depre»ned,  and  folly  t*> 
enfT^fff^  with  d(.^ operation,  bvit  bccaiwc  we  eon" 
aider  all  ibt^r  outcnr^^  racrxaccn,  and  boasta,  a« 
liftlhirjiF  more  than  udvertiaemcnts  in  our  f«* 
voiir,  being  eTidently  drawn  up  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  btiffled  malice  and  di.*appointcd  hope ; 
and  almost  di "covering  in  plain  term^i  that  the 
unhappy  authors  have  ^eycnty  thousand  London 
Magniincsr  mouldering  in  their  warr-houst'?,  re- 
turned  from  all  pFirls  of  the  kin^dom^  unsold^ 
imreafl,  and  dia record ctJ. 

Our  obh^ationa  for  the  encoura-^mcnt  we 
haye  so  long  continued  to  ret-eive,  are  bo  much 
the  jrreatcr,  aa  no  artifice.?  have  been  omitted  to 
feimplant  ua.  Our  adversarica  cannot  he  denied 
the  pmise  of  rndn?"try ;  bow  far  they  c^n  hi!  cele- 
brated for  an  honest  industry  we  leave  to  the 
decifliori  of  the  public,  and  i^ven  of  their  brethren 
the  hooks  ell  er»f  not  inclndinjj  tho*e  whose  ad- 
vorits^Mnetla  they  obliterated  to  i>flate  their  in- 
¥et^fivea  in  our  bonk. 

The  •ucees^  of  the  Gentleman' si  Ma^raiine 
liA-f  givt*n  ji*e  tf»  alrii.ist  twenty  tmitations  of  it» 
whiHj  are  either  all  ^rad^  or  very  little  re^rded 
hy  the  world.  Before  w*^  had  published  sixteen 
|nonth*ij  we  met  with  wvi€\\  a  jycueral  appfohu- 
tioti,  tliat  n  knot  of  enl^rpKum^  eeniuaes,  and 
aagadoua  mvcnTors,  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
th^2  town,  ajTrcEid  with  a  unanimity  natural  to 
under^tandinjia  of  th^  ^ame  size  to  seize  upon 
our  whole  plan,  without  chancing  evpn  the  title. 
Some  weak  objections  wrre  indixjd  made  hy  one 
of  them  aifttinm  the  deslffn,  ^n  bavifi|^  an  air  of 
servility  J  di^hon^^siy,  and  piracy ;  but  it  was  con- 
elu  led  that  all  the*?  imputati<>ns  nripht  be  avoided 


by  eiwing  the  picture  of  SL  Paul'a  mtfaadtf 
Sl  John's  gate;  it  waa  however  thoii^  ind» 
penaably  neeeaiary  to  add,  printed  in  bt  John'! 
Street,  though  thorewaa  tiv^n  no  prinlitn^'bdMI 
iu  that  plaec. 

That  tlietu^  plafnaries  should^  after  havtnsE  ^^ 
stolen  their  whole  de*i;^  from  am,clut4-«re  m  vi& 
robbery,  on  any  occasion,  i*  «  dcyrr*  ftf  uBp* 
deuce  ^rarcely  to  be  matched,  and  certainty  ■fr' 
titles  them  to  the  first  rank  anunie  fala«  bcrais 
tVc  have  therefore  tnaerte^l  tbrir  nitnaa*  il 
leofith  in  our  February  ^lajra^ine,  p.  fil ; 
deaimua  that  every  man  should  ^iijo^jf  t^  i 
tation  he  deserves. 

Another  attack  bae  betm  mii^e'  upoo  it*  bry  Iht 
author  of  Common  8ense,  an  a«lver?ary^  ei^uatly 
malicious  us  the  former,  and  i^qimlly  despicabk. 
What  w^-re  his  dews,  or  what  hiis  provocatioi&% 
we  kn^w  not,  nor  ba>'ethou^i  him  ej^Dj^d^^tiMe 
enfiujih  to  inquire.  To  mnke  him  any  furtbo 
answer  would  be  to  descend  too  low;  b4it  as  ht 
is  one  of  those  happy  writeret^  who  are  tKSt  ei' 

f>oBed  by  quoting  tiieiri>wn  words,  wi^  Kavefh^ 
li;;  d<>?>Lnt  remarks  in  i>ur  Maj/azine  forDece^ 
ber,  whcff  the  reader  may  mlcrtain  htinself  H 
his  leisure  with  an  agreeable  raiztim  of  Mi^ 
rilitv  and  false  i^ramman 

b^or  the  future  wo  shall  rarely  o|fi«oil  hv  kf 
adoplintr  any  of  hia  perfoanatices, 
wil]mo^  ifi  prglunrr  the  life  of  such  pk 
serve  no  otlier  fate  than  to  hi>  hia»ed,  ton,  i 
fbfffotlen.  Uowerefj  tliat  tl»c  ctiiiositT  of  «« 
readers  may  not  be  disiappointed,  w^e  ^hmlf  whsi^ 
ever  we  find  him  a  httle  exeoUing  himsdC  P^ 
haps  print  hii*  dissH^rtationa  upon  our  t>lue  c**!^ 
that  tliey  may  be  looked  over,  and  stripped  i4 
witliout  disgracing'  our  roHectjiin,  or  swdliil 
our  volumes. 

We  are  sorry  that  by  insert in|^  t&me  of  W* 
essays,  we  hate  filled  the  head  of  tbii  p<^ 
writer   wifh  idki  chimeras  of  appl&uMs  tiu«i% 


•  Thft  i^a*/  B,Mi  htrrttHt  C,  A^«fv,  of  i£«aa  Aliff* 
PrimtT  ;  ihc  patila  aivl  ^entrmw  '1'.  C^Xt  imlkv  ^ 
RnftA  EljtehAnf«  i  the  flajntni  and  cevf^Uf  J>  CW^ 
^r  Duek  Ljue  ;  And  thf>  madrut,  rf'r/jifHl  Judtcm*' 
A^t^fy.  cr  3r  Fiu1>€burch  vani,  bonlt^rUf*  AFI  tM« 
namw  vjnwBrfld  la  the  Hil*  «f  ibe  L.4jiidAH  Mat— W 
bsfiuimtn^ 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PVfiUC. 
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and  immortality^  nor  MUpected  the  bad  eflbct  of 
our  regard  for  him,  till  we  saw  in  the  Poatscript 
to  one  of  his  papers  a  wild"**  prediction  of  the 
honours  to  be  paid  him  by  future  ages.  Should 
any  mention  of  him  be  made,  or  his  writincs,  by 
posterity,  it  will  probabW  be  in  words  like  these: 
"  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  are  stiJl  pre- 
ecr\-ed  some  essays  under  Sic  specious  and  in- 

♦  Common  Senae  Journal,  printed  by  Purser  of  White- 
friars,  March  II,  1781. 

"I  make  no  doubt  but  after  some  grave  hiatoriau, 
three  oi  four  hundred  years  hence,  has  described  the 
cornipcion,  the  baacneas,  pnd  the  flattery,  which  men 
run  into  in  these  rimes,  he  will  make  the  following  ob- 
*f»rvntion  :--In  the  year  1787,  a  ccnain  unknown  author 
published  a  writing  under  the  title  of  Common  Sense  .*— 
this  writinc  came  out  weekly  in  Iktie  deuched  eaaays, 
some  of  which  are  poM:ical,  some  moral,  and  others  hu- 
morous. By  theb<>«t  judgment  that  can  be  formed  of  a 
work,  tlis  style  and  language  of  which  la  beeoma  so  ob- 
solete that  fc  Is  scarcely  imclltgible,  it  answers  the  tide 
weIU»'  fcc 


viting  title  of  Common  Sen$e,  How  papers  ol 
so  little  %*alue  came  to  be  rescued  from  tho  com 
mon  lot  of  dulness,  we  are  at  this  distance  oi 
time  unable  to  conceive,  but  imagine  that  per- 
sonal fnendship  prevailed  with  Urban  to  admit 
them  in  opposition  to  his  judgment  If  this  waa 
the  reason,  hornet  afterwards  with  the  treatment 
which  all  deserve  who  patronize  stupidity  ;  for 
the  writer,  instead  of  acknowledging  his  favours, 
complains  of  injustice,  robbery,  and  mutilation ; 
but  complains  in  a  stylo  so  barbarous  and  inde^ 
cent,  as  sufficiently  confutes  his  own  calum- 
nies." In  this  manner  inust  this  author  expeot 
to  bo  mentioned. — ^But  of  him,  and  our  other 
adversaries,  we  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  hav 
ing  said  so  much.  We  hope  it  will  be  remem- 
bered in  our  favour,  that  it  is  sometimes  neceaeary 
to  chastise  insolence,  and  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  men  who  cannot  distinguish  between  forbear 
ance  and  cowardice. 


AN   APPEAL   TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

FAOM   THB  OBNTLBMAM'a  MAOAZINB,  MABCB,    1739. 

Mac*  noveat  ehaax  Paatflhis  f  ant  crucier,  qnod 
VeUicet  absentem  Demairliia  f-^Her. 

Laadac,  amat,  canUt  aoslros  mea  Roaia  HbelloB, 
Maque  sinus  omues,  roe  manus  omnis  habeL 

Ecce  rubet  quidani,  pallet,  rtopet,  osciiat,  odit. 
Hoc  Tolo,  nunc  nobis  carmina  nostra  placent.— Msrf/o/. 


It  is  plain,  from  the  conduct  of  writers  of  the 
first  dass,  that  they  have  esteemed  it  no  dero- 
gation from  thdr  characters  to  defend  themselves 
a^inst  the  ccnsarea  of  ignorance,  or  the  calum- 
nies of  envy. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  al- 
ways judged  their  adversaries  worthy  of  a  formal 
confutation,  but  they  concluded  it  not  prudent 
to  neglect  the  feeblest  attacks ;  thev  knew  that 
such  men  have  often  done  hart  who  had  not  abi- 
lities to  do  good ;  that  the  weakest  hand,  if  not 
timely  disarmed,  may  stab  a  hero  in  his  sleep ; 
that  a  worm,  however  small,  may  dt*stroy  a  fleet 
In  the  acorn  ;  and  that  citadels,  which  nave  de- 
fied armies,  have  been  blown  up  by  rats. 

In  imitation  of  these  great  examples,  we  Uiink 
it  not  absolutely  needless  to  vindicate  ourselves 
from  the  virulent  aspersions  of  tho  Craftsman 
and  Common  Sense,  oecause  their  accusations, 
thouffh  entirely  groundless^  and  without  the  least 
proof,  are  urged  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which 
the  unwary  may  mistake  for  consdoosnesa  of 
truth. 

In  order  to  set  the  proceedings  of  these  ca- 
lumniators in  a  proper  light,  it  is  necessary  to 
inform  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  artifices  of  trade,  that  we  originally  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
booksellers  by  keeping  this  Magazine  wholly 
In  our  own  hands,  without  admitting  any  of  that 
fraternity  into  a  snare  of  the  property.  For  no- 
thing ia  more  criminal  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  them,  than  for  an  author  to  enjov  more  ad- 
▼antage  from  his  own  works  thar  * 
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poeed  to  allow  hfan.  This  is  a  prindple  ao  w«H 
established  among  them,  that  we  can  produce 
some  who  threatened  printers  with  their  highaal 
displeasure  for  their  having  dared  to  print  booka 
for  those  that  wrote  them. 

Hinc  kx,  liinc  oUia. 

This  was  the  first  ground  of  thehr  animoaityy 
which  for  some  time  proceeded  bo  farther  than 

J>rivate  murmurs  and  petty  disconragementa.  At 
ongth,  determining  to  be  no  longer  debanned  frooi 
a  share  in  fo  hcneticinl  a  project,  a  knot  of  them 
combined  to  sdzc  our  w  hole  plan  ;  and  without 
the  least  attempt  to  vary  or  hnprove  it,  began 
with  the  utmost  vigour  to  print  and  circulate  the 
London  Magazine,  with  such  success,  that  in  a 
few  years,  while  wo  were  printing  the  fif\h  edi- 
tion of  some  of  our  earliest  numbers,  they  had 
seventy  thousand  of  their  booka  returned  on 
sold  upon  their  hands. 

It  was  then  time  lo  exert  their  utmost  efibrts 
to  stop  our  progress,  and  nothing  was  to  be  left 
unattempted  that  interest  could  suggest  It  will 
be  easily  imagined  that  their  influence  among 
those  of  their  own  trade  was  greater  than  ours, 
and  that  their  CoUectiona  were  therefore  mora 
industriously  propagated  by  their  brethren ;  but 
this  being  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
relation,  and  therefore  excusable,  is  only  men- 
tioned to  show  the  disadvantages  against  which 
we  are  obliged  to  struggle,  and  to  convince  the 
reader,  that  we  who  depend  so  entirely  upon  his 
approbation,  shall  omit  nothing  to  deserve  iL 
They  then  had  recourwe  to  advertisementa,  ir 
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AN  AFPEAJ-  lO  THE  FUBUC. 


which  ther  sQiaetimc*  mnJe  faint  attempta  to  b« 
wittv,  ttoil  eonjetimei  were  eontctit  with  being 
merelj  sctirriioufl  j  but  finding:  tii^t  th^ir  atUtkSt 
whiie  Wfl  hod  *n  opportunity  of  returning  h&iti- 
lities^  gtinenilly  pfocufmt  them  siich  ti^atnjenl 
as  very  Htlk  contributed  to  their  reputation, 
thej  came  at  last  to  &  resoktion  of  exclading  as 
from  the  Newspapons  in  wrhich  eiiej  have  anj 
infltiflnce  ;  by  this  m^faa^  tbcy  can  at  prwent 
insult  u»  wim  impunity,  and  without  tlic  le*3t 
dan  C€r  of  c  oaf uta  tion* ' 

Tncir  last^  and  indeed  their  inosrt  artful  exp^ 
diontr  haa  been  to  hire  ftnd  Lndlo  the  weekly 
joBTnnlist^  against  ««»  The  firit  weak  attempt 
wfts  m»do  by  tlie  Univeraal  Spectator^  but  ihu 
we  tc»ok  not  the  leaat  notice  off  as  we  did  not 
unaj^tne  it  wauld  ever  come  to  th*  knowledgo  of 
the  public, 

W bother  there  was  then  a  confederacy  be- 
tween this  journal  and  Comtnon  Sense,  as  at 
pr«aent  between  Common  Bense  and  the  Crofl»- 
maiij  or  whether  understandinita:  of  the  same 
fbrrn  receive  at  certain  timee  the  Bajue  impres- 
son^  from  the  planeta^  I  know  not^  but  about 
that  time  war  was  likewise  declaird  ag^unat  mb 
by  the  redoubted  author  of  Common  SeuMi  r  stJ 
advottfttjy  not  bo  much  f*>  be  dreaded  for  his  abi- 
litie*  aa  for  the  title  of  his  pftpef^  behind  which 
he  has  the  art  of  shattering  himseh'  in  perfect 
•ecurity.  He  defeats  aU  hi  a.  enemies  by  calling 
them  "enetniea  to  Common  Sense/'  und  sjlencea 
the  stp&nfeat  objections  and  the  clea^o^t  rcason- 
yigs  by  ABSuring  his  readera  that  "  thi?y  are  coti- 
ti»ry  to  CommoQ  Setiac.** 

I  niUBt  confa«§  to  the  Immortai  honour  of  tliis 
gT«tC  wiit«r,  that  I  can  temembcr  but  two  in* 
■tance«  of  n  gentua  able  to  use  a  few  ffjlkbles  to 
■Qch  great  and  60  vanoiu  puFposas.  One  is^  the 
old  man  in  Shad  well,  who  Beems,  by  lon^  time 
and  eKpenence,  to  have  attained  to  e^jual  per* 
f«ction  with  our  author  r  for  **when  a  voun<j 
fellow  bef  an  to  prate  ami  be  pert,"  eays  he,  "1 
die  need  him  with  my  old  word,  Tact  ie  Latin 
for  candie.^^ 

The  other^  who  seems  yet  more  to  feaemble 
thia  writer^  waa  one  Gttodmanj  a  horBe^Btealer, 
who  being  asked,  after  having  be«n  fotmd  guilty 
by  the  j^rYt  what  he  bad  to  offer  to  prevent 
MDtenoe  of  death  from  beifig  paaaed  Upon  him. 


did  not  attempt  to  extenuate  hia  cHmc,  hit  m- 

Lreated  the  judge  to  beware  of  hanfto^  %  Glad 

This  writer  we  thought,  however  injudiciously, 
worthy,  not  indeed  of  a  rep!?,  but  of  some  cor- 
rtiftion,  and  in  our  ^3  a|:aTine  for  I>ecember^  1 718, 
and  the  preface  to  the  Supplement,  treated  him 
in  puch  a  manner  aa  be  doe«  not  Aevm  inclined 
to  forget* 

Fmm  tiiat  time.,  losing  all  patience,  he  bia 
ex  Kan  St  vd  his  J<torc5  of  Ecurrility  opoa  ii*  ;  but 
our  Traders  will  find  uptut  coneulljn^  the  pa^- 
sAges  above  mentioned,  that  he  hfts  rewved  toa 
tnudi  provoeatioa  to  be  admitted  as  ui  imp4rtial 
eritic 

In  onr  roagaiint  for  Jani»ry,  p.  44,  w«  matfi 
a  remark  upon  tJie  Craflamkn  j  and  in  p,  1, 
dmpped  some  peneral  observation*  upfto  tht 
weekly  writers^  by  which  we  did  not  eipect  to 
make  thenv  more  our  friends.  Kor,  indeed^  did 
we  imagine  that  Ihia  would  have  mOanied  CafeV 
to  ito  high  a  degree.  Hia  reiwnljnent  haa  arjco 
ao  much  above  the  provocatiDn,  that  we  cancLOt 
but  Lnipute  it  more  to  what  he  fearv  liiikii  wha. 
be  hxis  felt.  He  haj  seen  the  eoleoama  of  bja 
bmther  Common  Senae  eipoaed)  and  reaMmheia 
that 

Ta&  r««  ailtar}  pariet  cum  proaiEdua  vSm^ 

He  iiimginea  that  be  eh  all  sooa  faU  under  tbe 
same  cenaure,  «nd  ia  willing  that  our  cntieimii 
fhail  appear  ruthet  the  e0^U  of  our  t«aeiilnKnt 
than  our  judgment 

For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  (fbr  t  can  find  no 
uthct-,)  he  haa  joint^  wiih  Common  Btnm  to 
charge  oa  with  partiality ^  and  to  necosim^id  fU* 
London  Magaxine  as  drawn  up  with  lesie  rce**^ 
to  interest  or  party.  A  favour  which  the  auibon 
oftliat  collection  have  endeavoured  to  deaerrt 
from  them  by  the  moat  servile  adulation. 

But  as  we  have  a  higher  upinion  of  the  ruv 
dour  of  our  readeni,  than  to  beUevo  that  thtv 
will  condemn  n**  without  examination,  of  g?^5 
up  their  right  of  jud|ring  for  themselvea,  we  aw 
not  imconcemed  at  thia  charge,  though  the  nu^ 
atrocimis  and  malignant  that  can  be  bnm^L 
a^ainifl  kts.  We  entreat  only  to  b«  compared 
with  our  rivaUf  in  full  oonlidenee,  that  not  oclj 
our  innocence,  but  oor  auperioritj^  wiU  appear 
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OOlfBIDKRATIOirg 
9K  rmm  casb  or 

DR.    T[RAPP]'S    SERMONS* 

ABJUDOBD  ST  MA.  CATC,  1739. 


1.  Tbat  the  copy  of  a  book  u  the  propeitT  of 
the  author,  and  that  he  may,  by  sale  or  otner- 
wiae.  transfer  that  pfmwrty  to  another,  who  hai 
a  risht  to  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  that 
property,  so  transferred,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

2.  Tnat  the  complainants  may  be  lawfully  in- 
Tested  with  the  property  of  this  copy,  is  likewise 
granted. 

5.  But  the  complainants  hsTe  mistaken  the 
nature  of  this  property ;  and,  in  consequence  ot 
their  mistake,  haTe  supposed  it  to  be  invaded  by 
an  act,  in  itself  legal,  and  justifiable  by  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  precedents,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  printing  among  us,  down  to  the 
present  time. 

4.  He  that  purchases  the  copy  of  a  book,  pur- 
chases the  sole  right  of  printing  it,  and  of  vend- 
ing the  books  printed  according  to  it;  but  has 
no  right  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  without 
tiie  author's  consent,  who  still  (nesenres  such  a 
tight  in  it,  as  follows  from  the  right  every  man 
has  topreserTe  his  own  reputation. 

6.  Efvery  single  book,  so  sold  by  the  proprie- 
tor, becomes  the  property  of  the  buyer,  who  pur- 
chases with  the  book  the  right  of  making  use  of 
it  as  he  shall  think  most  convenient,  eiUier  for 
his  own  improvement  or  amusement,  or  the  be- 
nefit or  entertainment  of  mankind. 

6.  This  right  the  reader  of  a  book  may  use 
oiany  ways  to  the  disadvantage  both  of  the  au- 
llior  and  die  proprietor,  which  yet  they  have  not 
uy  riffht  to  complain  of,  because  the  author 
when  ne  wrote,  and  the  proprietor  when  he 
purchased,  the  copy,  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  one  wrote  and  the  other  pur- 
diased  under  the  hazard  of  such  treatment  from 
the  buyer  and  reader,  and  without  any  security 
frmn  ttie  bad  consequences  of  that  treatment 
eicept  the  excellence  of  the  book. 

7.  Reputation  and  property  are  of  difierent 
kinds ;  one  kind  of  each  is  more  necessary  to  be 
secured  by  the  law  than  another,  and  the  law 
has  provided  more  effectually  for  its  defence. 
My  character  as  a  man,  a  subject,  or  a  trader, 


*  Dr.  Trapp,  U  will  Im  recollected,  woa  a  popular 
preacher  i  aiul  obout  the  roar  1739,  when  Mvihodisnt 
might  be  said  to  be  in  lui  infancy,  {Reached  Four  Ser- 
mons **  On  the  Nature,  Folly,  Bin  and  Danger,  of  beinjr 
righieona  orer  much  :**  which  were  published  by  Auptcii 
and  Gilliver.  and  hau  an  extemiire  sale.  Mr.  Cave,  sver 
rftady  to  obln^e  his  readers  with  temporary  subjeoM,  took 
an  extract  from  them,  and  promised  a  continuation, 
which  nerer  appeared ;  so  that  it  was  either  stopiicil  t)y  h 
prosecution,  or  made  up  by  other  means.  On  all  ditfl- 
cult  occa^irins  Johnson  was  Cavs's  oracle.  And  the  paper 
now  bcfiirs  us  was  certainly  written  on  tift  ocraainn. 


ift  under  the  protection  of  the  aw  ;  but  my  r^ 
putation  as  an  author  is  at  the  mercy  of  tha 
r^dfsr,  who  lies  under  no  other  obligations  to 
do  me  justice  than  those  of  reUgion  and  mora- 
lity. If  a  man  calls  me  rebel  or  ^nkrupt,  I  mar 
pr^ecut^  and  punish  him ;  but  if  a  man  cal» 
me  idiot  or  plafiair,  I  haTe  no  remedy,  since, 
by  selling  him  Uie  book,  I  athnit  his  privilege  of 
jiHl;^iig,  itnd  declaring  his  judgment,  and  can 
appt^al  only  to  other  readers,  if  I  think  myself 
injured^ 

8.  Tn  diflcTent  characters  we  are  more  or  less 
protec-tt^  {  to  hiss  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  would 
perhaps  be  deemed  iile^l  and  pimishable,  but 
to  bias  a  dramatic  writer  is  justifiable  by  custom. 

9.  What  is  here  said  of  the  writer,  extends 
itsdf  naturally  to  the  purchaser  of  a  copy,  sinca 
the  one  §ddom  sufiers  without  the  other. 

10.  Ey  these  liberties  it  is  obvious  that  au- 
thors Slid  proprietors  may  often  sufier,  and 
sometimes  unjustly:  but  as  these  liberties  art 
encouni|red  and  allowed  for  the  same  reason 
wKli  writing  itseli^  for  the  discovery  and  propa- 
uulhn  of  truth,  though,  ha^  other  human  goo«bi, 
they  have  their  alloys  ami  illoconsequences , 
yt't,  OS  their  advantages  abundantly  prepon 
denU,  they  have  never  yet  been  alK>lished  or 
restrained. 

11.  Thua  every  book,  when  it  falls  into  the 
hand  a  of  the  reader,  is  liable  to  be  examinedi 
confuted,  ennsured,  translated,  and  tAHdrtd: 
any  of  which  may  destroy  the  credit  ni  the 
Author,  o^r  hinder  the  sale  of  the  book. 

!9.  That  all  these  liberties  are  allowed,  and 
pannui  be  prohibited  without  manifest  disadvan- 
Ejig;e  to  the  public,  may  be  easily  proved ;  but  we 
shflll  confine  ourselves  to  the  liberty  of  making 
epitnitiPB,  which  gives  occasion  to  Dur  preser.. 
inquiry* 

1 3.  That  an  uninterrupted  prescription  ?oofars 
a  right,  wiU  be  easily  granted,  especially  if  H 
iippearB  that  the  prescription,  pleaded  in  dcfen'* 
ijf  Lhat  riirht,  mignt  at  any  lime  have  been  inter- 
runtcd,  hnd  it  not  been  always  thought  agree* 
a  bio  to  peasfln  and  to  justice. 

!4.  The  numbcrleM  abridgments  tliat  are  to 
hr  nmnd  of  all  kinds  of  wrifinfrs,  alVord  sufficient 
pvirffncc  that  they  were  always  thought  legal, 
rbr  they  ftre  printed  with  the  nami>s  of  the  ah- 
hrfTiators  nnd  publishers,  and  without  the  least 
appeaiiuf  c  of  a  clandestine  transaction.  Many 
of  the  books  so  abridged  were  the  properties  ot 
men  who  wanted  neither  wealth,  nor  interest, 
n-ir  spirit  to  sue  for  i'lstice,  if  they  had  thought 
ihfsmtclTes  injured.  'Mony  of  these  abridgments 
have  heeti  mad#  Ux  mon  «  h-n»  we  can  least 
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Buspoet  of  yicgftJ  pnictk(Mi,  for  th?.rff  are  few  Isooks 
of  tale  that  nre  not  abridged. 

iSw  When  Bishop  Buroet  licarcl  timl  hi^  **  Hj*- 
tory  of  tbe  RefcirroaUim^  %ra»  abfiui  to  he 
•bridged,  he  (lid  not  iL^tnk  of  appf^ln^  U)  tJic 
CiHirt  of  Chjwicery  ;  but,  to  avoid  any  ntisr«pre- 
ftcrttation  of  hU  HWiry^  eptloim^cd  tt  Uiuis^lf^  ^ 
be  t«lb  o»  in  bk  preface* 

Ifi,  Butr  IcAt  U  shojild  bss  irnojgiae^  th*t  wi 
ttOllbor  mighl  dt>  thU  mllier  by  chojcn  than  oecea- 
lli/^  we  sbstU  ^n-oduce  tvi-o  iivtrc  iniUncea  of 
ibe  like  jmidice,  'wlicro  H  wtmlcl  t.*rtiiifily  not 
have  bee«  borae  if  it  hud  been  miipectciJ  of  illc- 
gsility.  Tbe  one,  in  Ctftrendon^s  llisUiry,  whicji 
was  abriilged  in  2  mU.  6vo, ;  and  tlic  utinT  in 
64»bup  Btu-uet'H  *'  Hifiiory  of  biis  own  Time,** 
aklidfcd  ia  tlie  aaiao  intturtwr.  Th*!  first  of  these 
Molu  waL§  ilie  pro  [Mir  ly  of  ihc  IJivivcmty  of 
Oxford,  4  body  Icnaticms'coougti  iif  tUcir  rigbU  ; 
tbi?  olber,  of  Bisbop  Bnnita's  hcji^,  wiio*e 
dreams  tunc  c  3  wur*:  «ucli  a^  omdc  them  wry 
«en»bk   of  atiy  diniinniion  of  tlieJr  iahefitanto 

17»  It  U  obscn-abk,  that  h^^th  those  abridg- 
ments la4t  mentjoinedf  with  many  others  Umt 
nii;'hl  l>ff  piwdiicifd,  ^cre  rnadi^  when  the  net  of 
pii^tllnnu^nt  tot  Bcduring  tb**  prop<*rly  of  i;^prc^ 
tim  tn  forfc^p,  and  wiii^h,  if  that  prupoity  was 
itigiiiTKi,  afibrd*'lanra^y  ruiruNs;  whnl  iJieti  cao 
bv  iar«.irrod  from  tilm  hib^Tii^v  liiiil  Ityrbearant^  of 
tbtf  [in>prii^Uirs,  but  thtLl  dir|  lUo^ight  on  cpltoinc 
III  a  botik  no  Tiulatlot)  of  ibi;  rij^bt  oflbe  propnetoj. 

H»  1*bi<£  tbtir  opinion,  j9<^  ctiOttniy  to  their 
own  intefc&tf  waii  flmiukd  in  reojon,  Willi  !^p]>tnr 
fi-ufo  tii«  natnre  ond  end  of  an  ubjid^nu'iiU 

1%  The  design  of  an  abrid^mLiir.  is^  to  be 
l»#il  mankind  by  f«ieiliiatiik|;  ibe  attain inent  of 
knowtedgek  and  by  cofirntclin^  arg'uinent?,  roln- 
tioQA,  or  d<?scHp[toiiJi^  in^o  r  njirrow  eom|ukS8  ^ 
to  eomey  iu$lrui:tie»a  iu  rho  e^ait'^t  method,  wiili- 
out  fiivignittg  tijtj  ntU'iitiuU,  bim] cuing  llie  iiic* 
inory,  or  imj^iring  th<^  hciiUb  of  ibe  filudeu4. 

fO.  By  ihh  meihod  tho  or i^ mid  HuUior  b'^* 
oi>ine«,  jKsrhaps,  of  h'&s  vu lite,  and  ihe  propriPlorV 
profits  are  dimioiahed;  but  ih'^^r;  mcouve- 
Dioiet's  give  way  u>  ihu  advanUig^c  received  by 
tna nkind  from  ii^e  tsaaler  pro|>^ Ration  of  kniiW'- 
Mi^*  ,  fora^i  aji  inoirrect  l^iuk  is  lawfuby  eriti- 
ciii^fj  atul  fsibti  A^enbn^  justly  ccnifufod^ 
because  it  h  mciJY  lb l;  interest  of  niaukind  Umt 
en"or  itbould  be  Ueteii^jsJ  and  UutJi  diseivtred^ 
ihan  iHal  the  propiiLiiira  of  \  jiai  licuUr  book 
tlhiuUt  onjoy  tbcir  profit s  ttniUun nibbed;  ao  a 
IttlJoui  ivi<iiuine  Riiiy  no  it  9^  lnw  fully  be  nb ridged, 
Wat**e  ii  ia  Witvt  that  ih  proprkljjrs  should 
*aSet  soow  dauui;^,  tlum  ihai  Ih^:  cicqidftjUfin  of 
lUlOM-kd^  lihoiild  bfi  olkitrocled  u  iih  unnccea- 
mry  didicitlticu,  and  the  vahmble  boura  of  thou* 


llirown  away, 
SL  Tbaiof  ire,  aa  hu  that  hnyn  tlit  t^py  of  a  book, 
IMijvit  uTfcder  this  cmdil^m,  that  it  is  liaUe  to  be 
Qnmated  if  it  is  falsie^  bowever  his  property  mav 
be  aflTectcd  by  audi  a  coufut-u  ion  ;  ao  be  buy  a  u 
bkowifleliablf?  to  be  abridijed  if  it  be  ted  ioua,  how- 
ever hm  pfoportv  mnv  snlTer  by  the  abridgment. 


tS.  To  ftbfidfe  &  book,  therrfoi*,  ia  oo  viut* 
lion  of  th<!  ri^hl  of  tbe  prfiprietor,  beeause  to  bf 
subject  10  the  bazitrd  of  an  alindgment  wu 
fkU  ori^ual  oxidition  of  the  pfopefty, 

33.  Thus  we  see  the  Hgbi  of  abndgm£;  an^ 
thora  tftftabb^bed  both  by  rcmon  and  the  tMsilcm* 
of  tittde.  But,  j>erkip^  tbe  nci^e^^ity  of  thai 
piftClioe  may  appear  more  erkl^nt,  ftum  a  coo* 
sidnniiao  oi  ibe  cnnseoue&ees  tbftl  tmtwA  prote 
bly  F.tljow  from  the  prohibition  of  IL 

't'\.  If  obrid^rmertta  be  eondcmnc^l  aa  bjo- 
rioiia  lo  tha  projirieioi'  of  the  copy,  wiura  WtA 
llm  aigiiment  end?  Atu&t  not  ttrtklUlatkuft  It 
likewise  prohibited  for  tbe  ^ttn^  wtammt  or^m 
writiov4  of  entcrtaiumcm,  will  not  Msfittiaiil 
hast  be  endrtjy  $up|>r^9(jfei(|  as  »i|tiat^ 
to  the  pm^riclor,  ami  certaijily  not  mort 
sary  to  \h&  pybl*<-  ? 

25u  Will  OC'l  iLUtJiors  wlio  Wfke  for  pay^wii 
who  nre  rc^vjird^  coiumoidy  ^iOt^ii^iite  to  lie 
b  ilk  iif  Ibeii-  wot^t  be  ttiiupiud  fo  fi||  |b«r  wwlv 
with  snpcjftiiuies  and  dii^n^^nigtiA^  iaIuui  tb«  dnid 
of  nn  rthrid|^ni<Mit  is  taken  etwriy,  tui  Om^iMIhi 
more  negligtuccs  woyld  bft  coijiojitie*!,,  ^nd  i^im 
fcilachonds  published,  if  men  were  not  rcnx^irtcd 
by  tlie  ff:ar  of  ceasare  and  conrtU^tioii  ? 

!26.   How   Ui'iny  useful    workn  tirill   the  butj", 
the  inddentj  ana  the  le^*  wenlrby  fiart  <^ 
kinri  be  ileprivt4  of  J     How  l^w  wiU  re 
ptirthaa«  fiirty-four  largif^  vobirncsi  eif  |^ 
acuona  of  ihe  Rovnl  Society,  xvh>ch,  in 
inent,  arc  j;eneriidTy  read,  to  11}  c  grvAi 
ni^OL  of  pbitosopby  ? 

ST.  Oow  must  genCTiU  i^aiema  of  ae 
fiTitten,  which  are  noticing  noon?  tlian 
of  those  autliora  ^^  bo  Imvc  wHttovi  oo  pKLrtkvltf 
branthfji,  »nd  whose  works  an^  iwnde  lesa 
^ry  by  nuch  coUoctionA  ?     Can  bo  tbat  <ti 
Lhe  pfofa  of  inaijy  copiej^,  be   !e«s  crtmbiA^  IbM 
he  that  lessen^)  the  sole  of  one  ? 

£@.  Evi^n  to  confute  aii  erroneous  boc4  viU 
become  aiore  difiieult,  siticc  it  has  aJwnr*  aost 
a  custom  to  ahrkt^c  tlie  author  ^vliose  assertk«i 
are  e^rajntoeJ,  mm  ^xometimca  to  rraoschbe  iJ] 
the  essential  parts  of  his  )>ook.  Mgrt  an  ia* 
qmrur^iAt^r  tmth  b:  debarrtil  from  the  beiiett 
of  sueb  confutations,  nnte-s<a  h%i  purrhajHs  lit 
book,  howL'Ver  u^lee^  Lti&t  gvvie  occasion  Ii)  llv 
answer? 

iD.  Haria^  thus  cndcavouretj  tu  prtire  si* 
legality  of  ahridgmenu  from  cii^tooi,  aod  tilht 
neceshi*  V  of  ^roiitinuin^  thut  custom  from  rrAtoa, 
It  remams  only,  that  we  aho^v  iJint  we  haru  o^ 
printed  the  eonip!ainant'«  topy,  but  abrvi|ed  ii. 

30.  This  IV  ill  ne«*I  no  proof,  since  it  wifl  tt 
pear,  upon  comparing  the  two  books,  Lh«t  ^ 
havit  rcituced  lliirty -seiren  pages  to  tjiirteeurf 
the  ^ajoG  print 

31,  Our  design  IB,  to  give  oui*  readeis  i  *biirl 
view  of  the  present  eomroversy  ;  nod  we  rt<jiiirt 
that,  one  of  these  two  poaitions  bo  prored,  atbir 
that  we  hAVO  no  ri^hl  to  exhibit  snob  a  new,  or 
that  we  can  exhibit  h  witliout  epitouiisiD^  Ite 
wriurB  of  each  party. 


LETTER  ON   FIREWORKS. 

FBOM    TBS   OBNTLBMAll'S  MAttAlHTB,  JAN.    1749. 


Mr.  Urban, 

Among  the  principal  topics  of  conversation 
which  now  furnish  tlie  places  of  assembly  with 
amusement,  may  be  justly  numbered  the  Fire- 
works, wliich  are  advancing,  by  such  slow  de- 
grees, and  with  such  costly  preparation. 

The  first  reflection  that  natuniUy  arises  is  opon 
the  inequality  of  the  cfilct  to  the  cause.  Here 
arc  vast  sums  ezpcnde<l,  many  hands,  and  some 
heads  employed,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month,  and  the  whole  nation  is  filled 
with  expectations,  by  delineations  ond  narratives. 
And  in  what  is  all  this  to  end  Tina  building 
that  is  to  attract  the  admiration  of  ages?  in  a 
bridge,  which  may  facilitate  the  commerce  of 
future  generations  ?  in  a  work  of  any  kind  which 
may  stand  as  the  model  of  beauty,  or  the  pattern 
of  virtue?  To  show  the  blessings  of  the  late 
change  of  our  state*  by  any  monument  of  these 
kinds,  were  a  project  worthy  not  only  of  wealth, 
and  power,  and  greatness,  but  of  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  virtue.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
designed ;  nothing  more  is  projected,  than  a 
oowd^  a  shout,  and  a  blaze :  the  mighty  work 
of  artifice  and  contrivance  is  to  be  set  on  fire  for 
DO  other  purpose  that  I  can  see,  than  to  show 
how  idle  p^rotechnical  virtuosos  have  been  busy. 
Foot  hours  the  sun  will  shine,  and  then  fall  from 
his  orb,  and  lose  his  memory  and  his  lustre 
together;  the  spectators  will  disperse  as  their 
inclinations  lead  them,  and  wonder  by  what 
strange  infatuation  they  had  been  drawn  to- 
gether. In  this  will  consist  the  only  propriety 
of  this  transient  show,  that  it  will  resemble  the 
war  of  which  it  celf^brates  the  period.  The 
powers  of  this  part  of  the  world,  after  long  pre- 
parations, deep  intrigues,  and  subtile  schemes, 

*  The  peace  of  AU-Ia-ChapeHe,  1748. 


have  set  Europe  in  a  Bame,  and,  after  havmg 
gazed  a  while  at  their  fireworks,  have  laid 
themselves  down  where  they  rose,  to  inquire  for 
what  they  had  been  contendmg. 

It  is  remarked  likewise,  that  this  blaze,  so 
trapsitory  and  so  useless,  will  be  to  be  paid  for, 
when  it  shines  no  longer :  and  many  cannot  for- 
bear observing,  how  many  lasting  advantages 
mi^ht  bo  purchased,  how  many  acres  might'  be 
dramed,  now  many  ways  repaired,  how  many 
debtors  might  be  released,  how  many  widows 
and  orphans,  whom  the  war  has  ruined,  mi^ 
be  relieved,  by  the  expense  which  is  about  to 
evaporate  in  smoke,  and  to  be  scattered  in 
rockets :  and  there  are  some  who  think  not  only 
reason,  but  humanity,  oflfended,  by  such  a  trifling 
profusion,  when  so  many  sailors  are  starving, 
and  so  many  churches  sinking  into  niins. 

It  is  no  miproper  inquiry  by  whom  this  ex- 
pense is  at  last  to  oc  borne :  for  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  tlian  to  tax  the  naticn 
for  a  blaze,  which  will  bo  extinguished  before 
many  of  them  know  it  lias  been  lighted ;  nor 
will  it  be  consistent  with  the  common  practice, 
which  directs  that  local  advantages  shall  be  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  the  district  that  enjoys 
them.  I  never  found  in  any  records,  that  any 
town  petitioned  the  parliament  for  a  maypole,  a 
buU-nng,  or  a  skittle-ground ;  and,  therefore.  I 
should  tlunk,  fireworks,  as  they  are  less  durable, 
and  less  useful,  have  at  least  as  littlo  claim  to  tho 
public  purse. 

The  fireworks  are,  I  suppose,  prepared,  and 
therefore  it  is  too  late  to  obviate  the  project :  but 
I  hope  the  generosity  of  the  great  is  not  so  far 
extinguished,  as  that  they  can  for  their  diversion 
drain  a  nation  already  exhausted,  and  make  us 
pay  for  pictures  in  the  fire,  which  none  will  hare 
the  poor  pleasure  of  beholding  but  themselves. 
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Wbem  a  writer  of  my  sex  solicits  the  regard 
of  the  public,  some  apoiogy  seems  always  to  be 
expected ;  and  it  is  unhappily  too  mnch  in  my 
power  to  satisfy  this  denvuid ;  since,  how  little 
soever  T  may  b^  qualified,  either  by  nature  or 


stadjf  for  fumishmg  the  world  with  literary  en* 
tertainments,  I  have  such  motives  for  venturiiM^ 
my  little  performances  into  the  fight,  as  are  suT 
fiaent  to  counterbalance  the  censure  of  arro- 
gance  and  to  turn  off  my  attention  from  the 
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fhrMti  of  ctiticisna.  The  world  will  perhaps  be 
iomethin^  s^fleotd  when  it  Bhall  be  known,  fkiE 
my  intention  wajt  to  have  lived  by  momis  more 
■uited  to  my  abiJitj^,  f"2m  which  being  now  cut 
off  by  a  total  privtition  of  light,  I  harA  been  per* 
euoded  to  autTor  such  EsaayB  om  1  had  ibrmerly 
wHUen,  to  be  collected,  And  fitted,  tfihcy  can  be 
tVtMf  hj  t^«  kiadoeaa  of  my  friends,  for  the 


press*    The  candour  of  thove  that  hnve  already 

^ncauraged  me,  vriSl,  I  hope,  p&rdoii  thm  ddJiyi 
incidenl  to  a  work  which  must  be  perfonaed  bj 
other  eyea  and  other  haada :  and  cAnsuft  ni*f 
surelj  be  content  U?  ipare  the  compositions  of  a 
wamaUf  wnttan  Ibr  amoaement,  and  ptibluUied 
for  neceaAtt^p 
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TO  THE  VISITEE, 


Sia, 


I  X]«oW  not  whttt  apology  to  make  for  the 
little  dittsertatjon  wliich  I  have  aent^  and  which  I 
will  not  deny  tliat  (  hftve  sent  with  deai^n  that 
you  should  print  it*  1  know  ihut  admonition  U 
very  auldoTn  grateful,  and  that  authorfi  are  emi- 
nently choleric;  ycL  I  hope,  that  you,  and  every 
impartial  I  reader^  will  be  conviiic^d^  that  I  inlenti 
the  benedl  of  the  public,  and  tlie  advancement  of 
knowledge'  and  that  every  ruader,  latnf  nhDSfr 
hands  tlua  dhall  happen  to  fall^  will  rfink  biinseif 
among  those  who  are  to  be  excepted  from  gene- 
ral censure* 

t  am^  Sir^  your  humble  servant. 

Scire  relim.  quar^  HAia  mihU  NtevoiSt  irlitifl 
OcfiLRia  ftonie  obductd,  ceu  Mariya  rlcma— ^ut* 

Til  ere  ia  no  gift  of  nature,  or  effect  of  art, 
however  benehciEtl  to  mankind,  whidi  either  by 
casual  deviations,  or  foolivb  perversions,  ia  not 
eomftinie^  mi^chievouB*  Whatever  may  lie  the 
cause  of  happirtesj=^,  maybe  made  likewise  the 
cause  of  misery*  Tiio  mcdichit\  which,  rifi;hTly 
applied,  has  power  to  cure,  has,  when  rashness 
or  ignoraj^ce  prescribes  it,  ihe  same  power  to 
destroy, 

[  have  computed,  at  some  hours  of  leiHure^  the 
loss  Euid  gain  of  iiteniture,  and  set  the  pnnin  which 
it  producer  a^^nst  the  pleasure.  Such  cakuk- 
lions  jire  indeed  aE  a  ^rtiat  distanc:e  from  mathc- 
niAtii^t  t^actUL^syf,  as  they  arise  from  the  indac^ 
Ik\u  of  fl  few  particulars,  and  froro  obaervationa 
mado  mtlier  nworvjjij-  lo  the  temper  of  the  com- 
putiat^  ihxn.  the  nntiLre  of  thin^r*.  But  mich  a 
niin^'w  survey  rts  can  be  tak<?n,  will  easily  show 
Uiat  It'Ufr?  cau^c  mtkny  hlcs^in^  and  inflict 
luany  cahimitics  *  that  there  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
viduiil  who  ttuiy  not  consider  them  a^  iramc^ 
ihaifllv  or  mrdbiely  jriilucncing  bis  fife,  as  thev 
AM  chief  initrumi^nts  nf  conveying  knowied**?, 
«nd  tr«i»niittin|:  scniioientii ;  ami  almost  every 
man  teamn.  by  th^ir  mrana,  all  that  is  right  or 
wi^Mu;  ill  hia  seuument?  atid  conduct, 

K  ^*t*^f»  W^f*  r*WBHVr*d  nnlr  at  m^an^  of 


pteasura,  it  migpht  well  be  doohted  in  wfaat  d^ 
^ree  of  estimation  they  abouJd  bo  held  ;  but  wW 
they  or©  i-eferrcd  to  nfi<5ereiiy,  ihe  coniioren^  » 
at  an  end :  it  lyoon  appcara,  th&l  iho^i^  fM 
may  sometim^;^  iiifx^miiKide  lu,  yet  hanMH  &p 
would  scarcely  ri^  without  llief% 
common  ejustence  of  animaJ  not  we  s 
indeed  breatlie  and  eat  In  imivegi  _ 
btJit  must  want  alj  t^i^t  gnres  oletfaarv  ^-Ot"i<iH|'i 
all  (he  embelltiihmonta  and  odiglitMv  mad  OKat« 
the  convenicncea  and  camllvts  df  Oiir  pfm^ 
ciondition. 

Literature  is  a  kind  of  irttelltfelUAt  light,  wkicb^ 
like  the  iight  of  the  sun,  may  aomooine*  ea»bi« 
u$  to  see  what  we  do  not  !ike;  hut  who  vimH 
wish  to  escape  unj>!caiiiri|f  objects,  by  cocid«inii- 
in^  himself  to  porpetuii  darkn<?S8  ? 

Since^  ihereforc^  ktters  ar«  thm  indispeiMydrif 
necessary,  sinc«  we  caniv^t  per«ua4oinind*eiit 
lose  their  b^ne&t^  for  the  sake  of  escaping  iM 
miftchiefs,  it  is  worth  our  serious  tnqairy,  hiv 
their  betiefits  may  bo  increased  and  ibeir  mi^ 
chiefs  lessened ;  oy  what  meaas  Lbs  harrut  d 
our  fltudies  mayaflr«*rd  us  moro  eom  and  lea 
chaff;  and  hovr  the  rose*  of  the  ^^utden*  flf 
science  may  gratify  us  more  with  thcsr  fra^aiXi 
and  prick  us  less  with  their  thorns, 

I  shall  not  at  present  mention  the  more  for- 
midrthle  evik  which  the  iii^^TpplieAtiton  r-f  Jiten- 
lure  produces,  nor  sjicok  of  churcJie^  iiif«**J 
with  htiTCsy.  states  inflamed  with  »^ition,  flt 
schools  infatunted  with  hypoCliettcal  fiTtMSU^ 
These  ar&  evils  which  maitVind  have  a!wfi« 
lamented,  and  which,  till  mankind  grow  wise  sad 
mo<}cst,  they  mtint,  [  am  ulVaid,  cuntinne  U  h- 
ment,  without  hope  of  rented y.  1  ^all  nav 
touch  only  on  some  lighter  and  less  oxtcnsirf 
evils,  yet  auch  as  are  sufiii^iently  heary  to  tho* 
that  feel  them,  and  are  of  late  f«o  widely  diffusadi 
OS  to  de&ervr,  lht>U£:h  perhaps  not  the  notiw  d 
th^.  h?lpsUtiire,  yet  the  oonsideradon  of  tho« 
whose  bene  valence  indin;?*  tnem  to  a  t^tintary 
CAre  of  public  happiness;. 

It  WA?  long  u^y  oljpferved  bf  V7r^h  ""d  I  wopf 
p^Kc  by  m-iny  befTrr  him,  fh*ip  '*  IWfi  d**  Irt 
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«m3w  aoiMy  Ssx  ihmr  own  uie;**  the  Bweets 
which  they  collect  in  their  laborious  excunions, 
and  store  up  in  their  hives  with  so  much  skill, 
Are  seixod  by  those  who  have  contributed  neither 
toil  nor  art  to  the  collection ;  and  the  poor  animal 
is  either  destroyed  by  the  invader,  or  left  to  shift 
wuhout  a  supply.  The  condition  is  nearly  the 
same  of  the  gntherer  of  honey,  and  the  gatherer 
of  knowledge.  The  bee  and  the  author  work 
aUke  for  others,  and  oflen  lose  the  profit  of  their 
labour.  The  case,  thercibre,  of  authors,  how- 
ever hitherto  neglected,  may  claim  regard.  Every 
body  of  men  is  important  according  to  the  joint 
proportion  of  their  usefulness  and  toeir  number. 
IndividuaU,  however  they  may  excel,  cannot 
hope  to  be  considered  singly  as  of  great  weight 
in  the  political  balance  ;  and  multitudes,  though 
they  may,  merely  by  their  bulk,  demand  some 
notice,  arc  yet  not  of  much  value,  unless  they 
contribute  to  ease  the  burden  of  society,  by  co- 
operating to  its  prosperity. 

Of  the  men,  whose  condition  we  are  now  cx- 
aniimng,  the  usefulness  never  was  disputed ; 
they  are  known  to  be  the  great  disseminators  of 
knowledge,  and  guardians  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  of  late  their  number  has  been  so  much  in- 
creased, that  they  are  become  a  very  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  now,  as  in 
Ibrmer  times,  when  men  studied  long,  and  passed 
through  the  severities  of  discipline,  and  the  pro- 
bation of  public  trials,  before  they  presumed  to 
think  themselves  qualified  for  instructors  of  their 
countiymcn;  there  is  found  a  nearer  way  to 
fiune  and  erudition,  and  the  inclosures  of  Uteim- 
ture  are  thrown  open  to  every  man  whom  klle- 
ness  disposes  to  loiter,  or  whom  pride  inclines  to 
aet  himself  to  view.  The  sailor  publishes  his 
journal,  the  farmer  writes  the  process  of  his  an- 
imal labour;  he  that  succeeds  in  his  trade, 
thinks  his  wealth  a  proof  of  his  understanding, 
and  boldly  tutors  the  public ;  he  that  fails,  con- 
aiders  his  miscarria|;e  as  the  consequence  of  a 
ci^MUUty  too  great  for  the  business  of  a  shop, 
and  amuses  hunself  in  the  Fleet  with  writing  or 
translating.  The  last  century  imagined,  that  a 
man,  composing  in  liis  chariot  was  a  new  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  ;  but  how  much  would  the  won- 
dar  hare  been  increased  by  a  footman  studying 
bdiind  it?  There  is  new  no  class  of  men  witli- 
out  its  authors,  from  the  peer  to  the  thresher ; 
nor  can  the  sons  of  literature  be  confined  any 
longer  to  Qrub-strect  or  Moorficlds ;  they  are 
nonead  over  all  the  town  and  all  the  country,  and 
BU  every  stage  of  liabiution  from  the  cellar  to 
thagjarret. 

It  la  well  known,  that  the  price  of  commodities 
must  always  fall  as  the  quantity  is  increased, 
and  that  no  trade  can  allow  its  professors  to  be 
multiplied  beyond  a  certain  number.  The  great 
misery  of  wnlcrs  proceeds  from  their  multitude. 
We  easily  perceive  that  in  a  nation  of  clothiers, 
no  man  could  have  any  cloth  to  make  but  for  his 
own  bock ;  that  in  a  community  of  bakers  every 
man  must  use  his  own  bread ;  and  what  can  be 
the  case  of  a  nation  of  authors,  but  that  every 
man  must  be  content  to  read  his  book  to  himself7 
for  surely  it  is  vain  to  hope,  that  of  men  labour- 
ing at  tlio  same  occupation,  any  will  prefer  the 
work  of  his  nciglibour  to  his  own  ;  yet  this  ex- 
pectation, wild  as  it  is,  secm.s  to  be  indulged  by 
many  of  the  writing  rare,  and  tliercforo  it  can  be 
no  wonder,  that  ViU-z  all  nthcr  men  who  sufTcr 


theur  minds  to  form  inconsiderata  hope^  thay 
are  harassed  and  dejected  with  frequent  disap- 
pointments. 

If  I  were  to  form  an  adage  of  misery,  or  fix 
the  lowest  point  to  which  humanity  could  fall, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  name  the  life  of  an  author. 
Many  universal  comparisons  there  are  by  which 
misery  is  expressed.  We  talk  of  a  man  teased 
hke  a  bear  at  the  stake,  tormented  Uke  a  toad 
under  a  harrow,  or  hunted  like  a  dog  with  a  stick 
at  his  tail ;  all  these  are  indeed  states  of  uneasi- 
ness, but  what  are  they  to  the  life  of  an  author ! 
of  an  author  worried  by  critics,  tormented  by  his 
bookseller,  and  hunted  by  his  creditors.  Yet 
such  must  be  the  case  of  many  among  the  re- 
tailers of  knowledge,  while  they  continue  thus  to 
swarm  over  the  land ;  and,  whether  it  be  by  pro- 
pa^tion  or  contagion^  produce  new  writers  to 
ueighten  the  general  distress,  to  increase  confu- 
sion, and  hasten  fanoine. 

Having  long  studied  the  rarieties  of  life,  I  can 
guess  by  every  man*s  walk,  or  air.  to  what  state 
of  the  community  he  belongs.  £very  man  lias 
noted  the  le^  of  a  tailor,  and  the  gait  of  a  sea- 
man, and  a  httle  extension  of  his  physiognomical 
acquisitions  will  teach  him  to  distinguish  the 
countenance  of  an  author.  It  is  my  practice, 
when  I  am  in  want  of  amusement,  to  place  my- 
self for  an  hour  at  Temple  Bar,  or  any  other 
narrow  pass  much  frequented,  and  exanune  one 
by  one  the  looks  of  the  passengers  ;  and  I  have 
commonly  found,  that,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  four,  every  sixth  man  is  an  author. 
They  are  seldom  to  be  seen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  but  about  dinner 
time  they  are  aU  in  motion,  and  have  one  uniform 
eagerness  in  their  faces,  which  gives  little  oppor- 
tunity of  disceming  their  hopes  or  fears,  tneir 
pleasures  or  their  pains. 

But  m  the  afternoon,  when  they  have  all  dined, 
or  composed  themselves  to  pass  the  day  without 
a  dinner,  their  passions  have  full  play,  and  I  can 
perceive  one  man  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of 
the  public,  by  which  his  new  book  has  been  to- 
tally neglected;  another  cursins  the  French, 
who  fn^ht  away  literary  curiosity  by  their  threats 
of  an  invasion ;  another  sweaxjng  at  his  book 
seller,  who  will  advance  no  money  without  copy  ; 
another  perusing  as  he  walks,  his  pubUsher'sbill ; 
another  murmuring  at  an  unanswerable  criti- 
cism ;  another  determining  to  write  no  more  to  a 
generation  of  barbarians :  and  another  resolving 
to  try  once  again,  whether  he  cannot  awaken 
the  drowsy  world  to  a  sense  of  his  merit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  there  may  be  re- 
marked among  them  a  smile  of  complacence,  or 
a  strut  of  elevation ;  hot  if  these  favourites  of 
fortune  are  carefully  watched  for  a  few  days,  they 
seldom  fail  to  show  the  transitoriness  of  human 
felicity  ;  the  crest  falls,  the  gayety  is  ended,  and 
there  appear  evident  tokens  of  a  successful  rival, 
or  a  fickle  patron. 

But  of  alt  authors,  those  are  the  most  WTCtched, 
who  exhibit  their  productions  on  the  theatre,  and 
who  are  to  propitiate  first  the  mana^r,  and  then 
the  pubUc  Many  an  humble  visitant  have  I 
followed  to  the  doors  of  these  lords  of  the  drama, 
seen  him  touch  the  knocker  with  a  shaking  hand, 
and,  after  long  deliberation,  adventure  to  solicit 
entrance,  by  a  single  knock  ;  but  I  never  stayed  to 
see  them  conic  out  from  their  audience,  because 
my  heart  is  tender,  and  h«inr  eubject  to  fright* 
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TO  THE  PUBUC. 

Thkrk  arc  some  practices  which  custom  and 
prejudice  have  so  unhap|nly  influenced,  that  to 
obserre  or  neglect  them  is  equally  censurable. 
The  promises  made  by  the  undertakers  of  any 
new  design,  every  man  thinks  himself  at  liberty 
to  deride,  and  yet  every  man  expects,  and  ex- 
pects with  reason,  that  he  who  solicits  the  public 
attention  should  give  some  account  of  his  preten- 
sions. 

We  are  about  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a 
new  Monthly  Collection,  to  which  the  well  de- 
served popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  has  now  made  it  almost  necessary  to  prefix 
the  name  of  Magazine.  There  are  already  many 
•uch  periodical  compilations,  of  which  we  do  no'i 
envy  the  reception,  nor  shall  dispute  the  «*xcc|. 
tencc.  If  the  nature  of  things  would  allow  us  to 
indulge  our  wishes,  we  should  desire  to  advance 
our  own  interest  without  lessening  that  of  any 
other,  and  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  tlio  vacant, 
rather  than  withdraw  that  which  other  writers 
have  already  engaged. 

Our  design  is  to  give  the  liistoiy,  political  and 
literary,  of  every  month,  and  our  pamphlets 
muft  consist,  like  other  collections,  of  many  arti- 
cles unconnf^cted  and  independent  on  each  other. 

The  chief  political  object  of  an  Englishman's 
attention  must  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
and  wc  shall  therefore  register  all  public  pro- 
ceedings with  particular  care.  Wc  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  anv  regular  scries  of  debate,  or 
to  amuse  our  readers  with  senatorial  rhetoric 
The  speeches  inserted  in  other  papers  have  been 
long  known  to  be  fictitious,  ana  produced  some- 
times  by  men  who  never  heard  tho  debate,  nor 
liad  any  authentic  information.  We  have  no 
design  to  impose  thus  grossly  ou  our  readers, 
and  riudl  therefore  give  the  naked  ar||[uments 
used  in  tho  discussion  of  every  question,  and 
add,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  Ine  names  of 
the  speakers. 

As  the  proceedings  in  parliament  are  unintel- 
ligible witnout  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
tiie^  relate,  and  of  tho  state  of  the  nations  to 
which  they  extend  their  influence,  we  shall  ex- 
hibit monthly  a  view,  though  contracted  yet 
distinct,  of  foreign  afi&irs,  and  lay  open  the  de- 
signs and  interests  of  those  nations  which  are 
considered  by  English  either  as  friends  or  ene- 


Of  transactions  in  our  own  country  curiosity 
will  demand  a  more  particular  account,  and  wo 
shall  record  every  remarkable  event,  extraor- 
dinary casualty,  uncommon  performance,  or 
striking  novelty,  and  shall  apply  our  care  to  tho 
discovery  of  truth,  with  very  little  reliance  on 
the  daily  historians. 

The  lists  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and 

burials  will  be  so  drawn  up,  that  we  hope  very 

few  omissions  or  mistakes  will  be  found,  though 

some  must  ho  expert«»d  to  happen  in  so  great  a 
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variety,  where  there  is  neither  leisure  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  minute  information. 

It  is  intended  that  lists  shall  be  given  of  all 
the  oflficers  and  persons  in  public  employment ; 
and  that  all  the  alterations  shall  be  noted  as  they 
happen,  by  which  our  list  will  bo  a  kind  of  Court 
Register  always  complete. 

The  literary  history  necessarily  contains  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  the  learned,  in  which 
whether  we  shall  show  much  judgment  or  saga- 
city, must  be  left  to  our  readers  to  determine ; 
wc  can  promise  only  justness  and  candour.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  wo  can  insert  extensive 
extracts  or  critical  examinations  of  all  the  wri- 
tings which  this  age  of  writers  may  ofifer  to  our 
notice.  A  few  only  will  deserve  tne  distinction 
of  criticism,  and  a  few  only  will  obtain  it.  We 
shall  try  to  select  tlio  best  and  most  important 
pieces,  and  arc  not  without  hope,  tliat  we  may 
sometimes  influence  the  public  voice,  and  hasten 
the  popularity  of  a  valuable  work. 

Our  regard  will  not  be  confined  to  books ;  it 
will  extend  to  all  the  productions  of  science. 
Any  new  calculation,  a  commodious  instrument, 
the  discovery  of  any  property  in  nature,  or  any 
new  method  of  bringing  known  properties  into 
uso  or  view,  sliall  be  diligently  treasured  up 
wherever  fouiul. 

In  a  paper  designed  for  general  perusal,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dwell  most  upon  tnings  of  gene- 
ral entertainment  The  elegant  trifles  of  Htera- 
ture,  tho  wild  strains  of  fancy,  the  pleasing 
amusements  of  harmless  wit,  shall  therefore  be 
considered  as  ncccst>ary  to  our  collection.  Nor 
shall  we  omit  researches  into  antiquity,  expla- 
nations of  coins  or  inscriptions,  disquisitions  on 
controverted  liistory,  conjectures  on  doubtful 
geography,  or  any  otlier  of  those  petty  works 
upon  which  learned  ingenuity  is  sometimes  om- 
ployed. 

To  these  accounts  of  temporary  transactions 
and  fugitive  performances,  we  shall  add  some 
dissertations  on  things  more  permanent  and 
stable ;  some  inquiries  into  the  history  of  nature, 
which  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  if  mankind 
were  afraid  of  exViausting  iL  There  are  in  our 
own  country  many  things  and  places  worthy  of 
note  that  are  yet  littlo  known,  and  everyday 
gives  opportnnitics  of  new  observations  which 
are  made  and  forgotten.  Wo  hope  to  find  means 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  pnysiological  dis- 
coveries, and  with  r(>gard  to  this  article,  and  all 
others,  entreat  the  assistance  of  curious  and  can- 
did  correspondents. 

We  shall  labour  to  attain  as  much  exactness 
as  can  be  expected  in  such  variety,  and  shall 
give  as  much  variety  as  can  consist  with  reason- 
able exactness  ;  for  this  purpose  a  selection  has 
been  made  of  men  qualified  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  work,  and  each  has  the  employment 
assigned  him.  which  he  i««  supposed  most  able  to 
discharge. 
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there  are  looee  expressions  thrown  out  to  the 
pojmlace  to  raise  laughter  from  corrupt  passions, 
which  are  unworthy  of  the  curiosity  of  decent 
readers,  and  which  ought  to  rest  eternally  in  pro- 
per obscurity.  Not  every  thing  in  this  infancy 
of  comedy  was  excellent,  at  least  it  would  not 
appear  excellent  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  com- 
DAiison  of  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
ue  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  translating,  and  the  r^er 
that  of  perusing.  As  for  ihat  small  number  of 
writers  who  delight  in  those  delicacies,  they  give 
themselves  veij  little  trouble  about  translations, 
except  it  be  to  dnd  fault  with  them :  and  the  ma- 
jority of  peoole  of  vrit  like  comedies  that  may 
give  them  pleasure,  without  much  trouble  of 
attention,  and  are  not  much  disposed  to  find 
beauties  in  that  which  requires  long  deductions 
to  find  it  beautifuL  If  Helen  had  not  app^^ed 
beautiful  to  the  Qreeks  and  Trojans  but  by  force 
of  argument,  we  had  never  been  told  of  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

On  the  other  side,  Aristophanes  is  an  author 
more  considerable  than  one  would  imagine.  The 
History  of  Greece  could  not  pass  over  him  when 
it  comes  to  touch  upon  the  people  of  Athens ; 
this  alone  might  procure  him  respect,  even  when 
1m  was  not  considered  as  a  comic  poeL  But 
when  his  writings  are  token  into  view,  wo  find 
him  the  only  author  from  whom  may  bo  drawn 
a  just  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his  age ;  and  farther, 
we  find  in  his  pieces,  that  he  oflen  makes  attacks 
upon  the  trasic  writers,  particularly  upon  the 
throe  chief,  whose  raluable  remains  we  have  had 
under  examination ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  fell 
sometimes  upon  the  state,  and  upon  tlie  gods 
themselves. 

THE   CHIEF  HEADI   OP   THIS   DISCOURSE. 

II.  These  considerations  have  determined  me 
to  follow,  in  my  representation  of  this  writer,  the 
method  which  I  have  taken  in  several 


tragic  pieces,  which  iii,  that  of  giving  an  exact 
anuvsis  as  for  as  the  matter  would  allow,  from 
whico  I  deduce  four  important  systems.  First, 
Upon  the  nature  of  the  comedy  of  that  o^e, 
without  omitting  that  of  Menander.*  SecondTy, 
Upon  the  vices  and  government  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion  we  ought  to 
entertain  of  Anstopnnncs,  with  respect  to  B^chy- 


*  Mensndcr,  an  Aihenlun,  aon  of  Diopythui  and 
Heginrau,  wu  sppareiuly  the  mom  emUieiic  of  ihe 
wrttars  of  the  new  comedy.  He  had  been  a  KhoUr  of 
Tbeophnstiii :  his  pa^lun  for  the  women  bmug'nt  iii- 
fkmj  upon  him ;  he  wai  Miiiint-ryed.  and  verj  lively. 
Of  tha  one  hundred  and  eighiy  comedin,  or.  according 
lo  Suidas,  the  eigiiiy  whkh  he  compoHed,  aixl  which  are 
all  Miau'd  to  be  tran.<>laied  by  Terence,  wo  have  now  only 
•  few  fra^menli  remaining-  He  flourished  about  the 
1 10th  Olympiad,  S18  ycara  before  the  Chriadan  £ra.  Ha 
wan  drowned  aa  he  was  batiitnff  in  the  port  of  Pineua.  I 
have  told  in  n nothcr  plare,  what  U  aaidofone  Philemon, 
bla  antaaouiia,  not  ho  good  a.  poet  a*  btroaelf,  but  one  who 
oAen  ifained  the  i-riie.  This  Philemon  whp  older  than 
Urn,  ami  wa»  much  in  fanhitm  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
tlia  Orrmu  He  expre»«w<l  all  hia  wiehea  in  twolmea: 
«  Tu  have  Iiealth,  and  foitune,  and  pleasure,  and  never 
10  be  in  debt,  ia  nil  I  deslrt'"  He  was  very  curetoua, 
and  wan  pictured  with  his  Angara  booked,  ao  that  he  aai 
Mf  comadle!!  at  a  high  price.  He  lived  about  a  hundred 
mara,  aumc  say  a  hundred  and  one.  Man?  talea  are 
U>M  of  hiii  drnth  ;  Vnleriun  Maximuj  says,  that  ho  died 
with  iaufthinir  at  a  liule  Iim  ident :  seeinf  an  aM  enting 
hto  ftfs,  hi;  ordered  Lis  tu  rvuiit  in  drive  her  away  ;  the 
■lan  made  no  great  linMf,  and  the  asa  cai  tlicm  all. 
"Well  done,'»  say*  Philamon,  "now  clva  her  sfime 
wlna.*«— Apulelus  and  QuiwlUan  ptaesdlBlswrllsr  aiuch 
below  Manaadcr,  but  f ava  hbB  if '  "*— ^. 


lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Fourthly,  Upon 
the  jest  which  he  makes  upon  the  gods.  These 
things  will  not  be  treated  in  order,  as  a  regular 
discourse  seems  to  require,  but  will  arise  some- 
times separately,  sometimes  together,  from  the 
view  of  each  particuhur  comedy,  and  from  the 
reflections  which  this  free  manner  of  writing  wilt 
allow.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short  riew  of  the 
whole,  and  so  finish  my  design. 

HISTORY   OF  COMEDY. 

IIL  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  Madame 
Dacier,  and  so  many  others  before  her,  have  ool* 
lected  of  ail  that  can  be  known  relating  to  the 
history  of  comedy.  Its  beginnings  are  as  ob- 
scure as  those  of  tragedy,  and  there  is  an  appear- 
ance that  we  take  tliese  two  words  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive meaning ;  they  had  both  the  same  ori- 
anal,  that  is,  they  began  among  the  festivals  of 
Uie  vintage,  and  were  not  distinguished  from  ons 
another  but  bva  burlesque  or  serious  chorus, 
which  made  all  the  soul  and  all  the  body.  But, 
if  we  give  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  according 
to  the  notion  which  has  since  been  ibmietl, 
comedy  was  produced  afler  tragedy,  and  was  in 
many  respects  a  sequel  and  imitation  of  the 
works  of  £schylu8.  It  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  an  action  set  before  tlio  sight  b^  the  same 
artifice  of  representation.  Nuthing  is  diflerent 
but  the  object,  which  is  merely  rioicule.  This 
original  of  true  comedy  will  be  easily  admitted, 
if  we  take  the  xrord  of  Horace,  who  must  have 
known  better  than  us  the  true  dates  of  dramatic 
works.  This  poet  supports  the  system  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  second  dis- 
coursef  so  strongly  as  to  amount  to  dcmonstra 
tive  proof. 

Horace}  expresses  himself  thus:  *' Thespis  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  a  species 
of  tragedy,  in  which  he  carried  about  in  carts, 
phiyers  smeared  with  the  dregs  of  wine,  of  whom 
some  sung  and  others  declaimed."  This  was 
the  first  attempt  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy  . 
for  Thespis  made  use  only  of  one  speaker,  with- 
out the  least  ap^xiarance  of  dialogue,  "  £sch>;ius 
nflerwards  exhibited  them  with  more  dignity. 
He  placed  tliem  on  a  stage  somewhat  above  the 
ground,  covered  their  faces  with  masks,  put  bus- 
kins on  their  feet,  dressed  them  in  trailing  robes, 
and  made  them  speak  in  a  more  lofty  style." 
Ilonicc  omits  invention  of  dialogue,  wliich  we 
learn  from  Aristotle.J  But,  however,  it  may  be 
well  enough  inferred  from  the  following  words 
of  Horace ;  this  completion  is  mentioned  while 
he  speaks  of  Eschylns,  and  therefore  to  Eschylus 
it  must  be  ascribed  :  "  Then  first  aopeared  the 
old  comedy,  with  great  success  in  its  beginning.'* 
Thus  we  sec  that  tlic  Greek  comedy  arose  after 
tragedy,  and  by  conse<]uence  tragedy  was  its 
parenti  It  was  formed  in  imitation  of  Eschylus, 
the  inventor  of  the  tragic  drama  ^  or,  to  go  yet 
higher  into  antiquity,  had  its  original  fiom  Ho 
nier,  who  was  the  guide  of  Elschylos.  For,  if 
we  credit  Aristotle,y  comedy  had  its  birth  from 
the  Margites,  a  satirical  poem  of  Homer,  and 
tragedy  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  the 
design  and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn  from 
Homer  and  Eschylus.  This  will  appear  less 
srr])riRin^,  since  the  ideas  of  the  htimnn  mind 
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by  the  magistrates,  who  as  they  had  boforo 
forbid  the  use  of  real  names,  forbaiile  afterv%'ards 
real  suhjcctis  and  (he  train  of  choruses*  too 
much  firivcn  to  abuse;  so  that  the  poets  saw 
themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
imanrinary  namctfi  and  subjects  upon  the  stage, 
whicn  at  once  purified  and  enriched  the  theatre ; 
for  comedy  from  that  liino  was  no  longer  a  fury 
armed  with  torches,  but  a  pleasing  anainnocent 
mirror  of  human  life. 

Chacun  pelninvcr  art  dans  ce  nouvran  miroir 
S'y  vk  avoc  plai«ir,  ou  crutiie  s^y  poi  voir  I 
L'dvare  di'8  preiniers  rit  du  tableau  Adelle 
JJ'un  avaro  aouvcnt  iracc  roui;  son  inodelle  ; 
Gtmillefois  iin  faiflnement  exprim6 
M^connut  le  jwrirnit  8ur  lui-inemc  forin6.t 

The  comedy  of  Menander  and  Terence  is,  in 
propriety  of  speecli,  tiic  fine  comedy.  1  do  not 
repeat  all  this  after  so  mnny  writers,  but  just  to 
recall  it  to  memory,  and  to  add  to  what  they 
have  said,  something  which  they  have  omitted,  a 
singular  effect  of  public  edicts  appearing  in  the 
Buccessive  progress  of  the  art.  A  naked  history 
of  poets  and  of  poetr\',  Ftirh  as  has  been  often 
given,  is  a  mere  body  without  soul,  unless  it  be 
enlivened  with  an  account  of  the  birth,  progress, 
and  perfection  of  tlic  art,  and  of  Uie  causes  by 
whicn  they  were  produced. 

Tin    LATIN    COMEDT. 

VI.  To  omit  nothing  essential  which  con- 
cerns this  part,  wo  shall  say  a  word  of  the  Latin 
comedy.  When  the  arts  passed  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  comedy  took  its  turn  among  the  rest:  but 
the  Romans  applied  themselves  only  to  the  new 
■pedes,  without  chorus  or  personal  abuse  ; 
though  perhaps  they  might  have  played  some 
translations  of  the  old  or  the  miadle  comedy, 
for  Pliny  ^vcs  an  account  of  one  which  was  re- 
presented in  his  own  time.  But  the  Roman  co- 
medy, which  was  modelled  upon  the  last  species 
of  tbe  Greek,  hath  nevertheless  its  different 
ages,  according  as  its  authors  were  rough  or 
polished.  The  pieces  of  Livins  Andronicus,| 
more  ancient  and  loss  refined  than  those  of  the 
writers  who  learned  the  art  from  him,  may  be 
■aid  to  compose  the  first  age,  or  tlie  old  Roman 
comedy  and  tragedy.  To  him  you  must  join 
Nevius  his  contemporary,  and  Ennius,  who  lived 
some  y^ars  after  him.  The  second  age  com- 
prises Pacuvias,  Cecilius,  Acoius,  and  Plautus, 
nnless  it  shall  be  thought  better  to  reckon 
Plautus  with  Terence,  to  moke  the  third  and 
highest  age  of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  may 
property  be  called  the  new  comedy,  especially 
witn  regard  to  Terence,  who  was  the  fn«>nd  of 
Lelius,  and  the  faithful  copier  of  Menander. 

But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  themselves 
with  this  order  of  succession,  distinguished  their 
comedies  by  the  dresses^  of  the  players.  The 
robe,  called  Praiexta^  with  large  borders  of  pur- 
ple, being  the  formal  dress  of  magistratt>s  in 
their  dignity  and  in  the  exercises  of  their  office, 
the  actors  who  had  this  dress  gave  its  name  to 
the  comedy.    This  is  the  same  with  that  called 


♦  Porbops  the  chorim  wji«  furMc]  In  tli  >  middle  O'jf  of 
the  romedy.    PlutunhiH  Hct-ins  to  HMy  so. 
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Trahtttta*  from  Trabca,  tlie  dress  of  the  con- 
suls in  peace,  and  the  generals  in  triumph.  The 
second  species  introduced  the  senators  not  in 
great  offices,  but  as  private  men ;  this  was  called 
TogatOf  from  Toga.  The  last  species  was  named 
Tabemaria,  from  the  tunic,  or  the  common  dresa 
of  the  people,  or  rather  from  tlie  mean  houses 
which  were  painted  on  the  scene.  There  is  no 
need  of  mentioning  the  farces  which  took  their 
name  and  original  from  Atelln,  an  ancient  town 
of  Campania  in  Italy,  because  lliey  differed  from 
the  low  comedy  only  by  greoter  licentiousness ; 
nor  of  those  which  "were  called  Palliates^  fix)m 
the  Greek,  a  cloak,  in  which  the  Greek  charac- 
ters were  dressed  upon  the  Roman  stage,  be- 
cause that  habit  only  distinguished  the  nation, 
not  the  dignity  or  character,  like  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  before.  To  say  truth, 
these  are  but  trifling  distinctions;  for,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  following  pages,  comedy  may 
be  more  usefully  and  judiciously  distinguished 
by  the  general  nature  of  its  subjects.  As  to  the 
Romans,  whether  they  had  or  had  not,  reason  for 
these  names,  they  have  left  us  so  little  upon  the 
subject  which  is  come  down  to  us,  tliat  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  a  distinction  which 
aflbrds  us  no  solid  sati^sfaction.  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  only  autliors  of  whom  we  are  in 
possession,  give  us  a  fuller  notion  of  the  real 
nature  of  their  comedy,  with  respect  at  least  to 
their  own  times,  tium  can  be  received  from 
names  and  terms,  from  which  we  have  no  real 
exemplification. 

THE  GREER  COMEDT  JS  REDUCED  ONLT  TO 
ARISTOPHANES. 

VIL  Not  to  go  too  far  out  of  our  woy,  let  ue 
return  to  Aristophanes,  the  only  poet  in  whom 
we  can  now  find  the  Greek  comedy.  Ue  is  the 
single  writer  whom  the  violence  of  time  has  in 
some  degree  spared,  after  having  buried  in  daik« 
ness,  and  almost  in  forgetful uess,  so  many  great 
men,  of  whom  we  have  nothing  but  the  namee 
and  a  few  fragments^  and  such  slight  memoriale 
as  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  defend  them  against 
the  enemies  of  the  honour  of  antiquity ;  yet 
these  memorials  are  like  the  last  glimmer  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  scarcely  aflbrds  us  a  weak  and 
fading  light:  yrt  from  tins  glimmer  we  must  en- 
deavour to  collect  rays  of  sufficient  strength  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  Greek  comedy,  approach- 
ing as  near  as  possible  to  the  tnith. 

Cf  the  pergonal  character  of  Aristophanes 
little  is  known  ;  what  account  we  can  give  of  it 
must  therefore  be  had  from  his  comedies.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  with  certainty  of  what  country 
he  was :  the  invectives  of  his  enemies  so  ofWn 
called  in  question  his  cinaliiication  as  a  citizen, 
that  they  have  made  it  doubtful.  Some  said,  be 
was  of  Rhodes,  others  of  Esena,  a  little  isnind 
in  the  neighbcmrhood,  and  allagrced  that  he  wa« 
a  stranger.  As  to  himself,  he  said  that  he  was 
the  0on  of  Philip,  and  bom  in  the  Cydatheniaa 
quarter ;  but  he  confessed  that  some  of  his  for- 
tune was  in  Egena,  which  was  probably  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  his  family.  He  was,  however,  for 
mally  declared  a  citizen  of  Atliens,  upon  evi- 
dence, whether  pood  or  bad,  upon  a  decisive 
judgment,  and  this  for  having  made  liis  judges 
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work  thtn  by  Uic  rules  of  reason.  ThuR  ho  dis- 
Quded  all  Mcni|)K-s  of  unity,  and  all  the  ffuper- 
•litions  of  probal>ilily."  ( I'his  in  certainly  not 
•akl  with  a  desi<n>  to  (irairfc  him,  and  must  be 
Oonnecte<l  with  tliut  which  inimclinU'ly  tollows.) 
"But  as  for  tho  nio9t  part  ho  endeavours  at  too 
much  jocularity,  and  curries  ridicule  to  too  much 
nfinemcnt ;  his  conceptions  are  oflen  rather 
Wppy  than  just,  and  rather  wild  than  natural ; 
for,  by  subtilizinfT  lucrriiaont  too  fur,  it  heconies 
too  nice  to  bu  truf,  and  iii:4  beauties  lose  their 
IMwer  of  striking;  by  b»ini:  too  delicate  and  acute. ' 

"Amoni;  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  in 
eoraedy  fuitber  than  Mulicre.  Our  ancient 
comic  writers  hrou^iit  no  characters  higher  than 
servants,  to  niakii  s|)oit  u{)on  tlic  theatre ;  but 
we  are  diverted  u|H>n  the  theatre  of  Moliere  by 
marquiscMi  and  people  of  quality.  Others  have 
exhibited  in  comedy  no  species  of  life  above  that 
of  a  citizen  ;  but  Nioliere  shows  us  all  Paria, 
and  tho  court,  lie  is  tho  oidy  man  among 
ua,  who  Ims  laid  open  thoHe  feniuref«  of  nature 
by  which  he  is  exactly  marke<l,  and  may  be  ac- 
curately known.  Tho  beautic-t  of  his  pictures 
are  so  natural,  thut  they  are  felt  by  persons  of 
tbe  least  discernment,  and  his  power  of  plea- 
Muitry  received  half  its  force  from  his  power  of 
copyin<r.  His  Misantliropc  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  complete,  and  hkewisi^  tiio  most  singu- 
lar character  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the 
•tajze ;  but  the  disposition  ot  his  comedies  in 
always  defective  some  way  or  another.  This  is 
•11  which  we  can  observe  in  general  upon 
eomedy.'* 

Such  are  the  thoushts  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
fined judges  of  woriis  of  j^enius,  from  which, 
thoujfh  thev  are  not  all  oraculous,  some  advan- 
tftgea  may  be  drawn,  as  they  always  make  some 
approaches  to  truth. 

Madame  Dacier,*  having  her  mind  full  of  the 
merit  of  Aristophanes,  expres.'te.s  herself  in  this 
manner :  "No  man  had  ever  more  discernment 
then  he  in  finding  out  the  ridiculous,  or  a  more 
ingenious  manner  of  showing  it  to  others.     His 
iwnarka  are  natural  and  easy,  and,  what  very 
larely  can  be  found,  with  great  copiousness  he 
has  great  delicacy.     I'o  say  all  at  once,  the  attic 
wit,  of  which  the  ancients  made  such  boast,  ap- 
pean  more  in  Aristophanes  tlian  in  any  other ' 
that  1  know  of  b  antiquity.     But  what  is  most ' 
of  all  to  be  admired  in  him  m^  that  ho  is  always 
so  much  master  of  the  subject  l>"fore  him,  that, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  himself,  he  finds 
a  way  to  introduce  naturally  things  which  at 
first  appeared  most  distant  from  his  purpose ; 
and  even  the  most  quick  and  unexpected  of  hii 
desultory  sallies  appear  the   ncessary  conse- 
quence of  tlie  foregoing  incidents.     This  is  that 
art  wliich  sets  the  dialogues  of  Plato  above  imita- 
tion, wliich  we  must  consider  as  so  many  dra> 
matic  pieces,   which    arc   equally   entertaining 
by  the  action  and  by  tJie  dialo^rue.     The  styU 
m   Aristophafies  is  no  less   pleasing   tlian   hifi 
fancy  ;  for,  besides  its  clearness,  its  vigour,  and 
its  sweetness,  there  is  in  it  a  certain  harmon] 
so  delightful  to  the  ear,  that  there  is  no  pleasun 
equal  to  that  of  reading  it.     When  he  appliei 
himself  to  vulgar  mediocrity  of  style,  he  descendi 
without  meanness  ;  when  he  attempts  the  sub- 
lime, he  is  elevated  without  obscurity  ;  and  no 


man  has  ever  had  the  art  of  blending  all  the 
diflcrent  kinds  of  writing  so  equallv  together. — 
After  having  studied  all  tltat  is  lelt  us  of  Gre- 
cian learning,  if  we  have  not  read  Aristophanes, 
^e  cannot  yet  know  all  the  diarma  and  beauties 
<>f  that  language." 

PLUTARCH'S  SENTIMENT  UPON    AEISTOPBAVES 
AND   MBNANDER. 

IX.  This  is  a  pompous  eulogium :  but  let  us 
suspend  our  opinion,  and  hear  Uiat  of  Plutarch, 
who,  being  an  ancient,  well  deserves  our  atten- 
tion, at  least  afler  we  have  heard  the  modems 
before  him.    This  is  then  the  sum  of  his  judg- 
ment concerning  Aristophanes  and  Menander. 
To  Menander  he  gives  the  preference,  without 
dlowinf    much    competition.      He    objects   to 
ALristophanes,  that  ho  carries  all  his  thoughts 
ijeyond   nature,   that  he  writes   rather   to  the 
!rowd  than  to  men  of  character ;  that  he  affects 
a  stylo  obscure  and  licentious^  tragical,  pom- 
pous, and  mean,  sometimes  serious,  and  some- 
times ludicrous,  even  to  puerility ;  that  he  makes 
none  of  his  personages  speak  according  to  any 
distinct  character,  so  that  in  his  scenes  the  son 
■;annot  be  known  from  tlie  father,  the  citizen 
from  tlie  boor,  the  hero  from  the  shopkeeper,  or 
the  divine  from  the  serving-man.     A\  hereas  the 
liction  of  Menander,  which  is  always  uniform 
md   pure,  is  very  justly  adapted  to  difibrenf 
characters,  rising  when  it  is  necessary  to  vigofw 
ouB  and  sprightly  comedy,    yet  without  trans- 
gressing the  proper  limits,  or  losing   sight  ol 
nature,  m  which  Menander,  says  Plutarch,  has 
attained  a  perfection  to  whidi  no  other  writei 
[uis  arrived.     For  what  man  besides  himself  has 
ever  found  the  art  of  making  a  diction  equally 
Buitable   to   women   and   children,  to  old    and 
young,  to  divinities  and  heroes  7     >iow  Menan- 
der has  found  this  happy  secret,  in  tlie  equality 
and  flexibility  of  his  diction,  which,  though  af 
ways  tlie  same,  is  nevertheless  different  upon 
different  occasions ;  like  a  current  of  clear  water, 
(to  keep  closely  to  the  thoughts  of  Plutarch,) 
which  running  through  banks  difierently  tumed, 
comphcs  with  all  their  turns  backwardf  and  for- 
ward, without  changing  any  thing  of  its  nature 
or  its  purity.     Plutarch  mentions  it  as  a  part  of 
the  merit  of  Menander,  •  that  he   began   very 
young,  and  was  stopped  only  hy  old  age,  at  a 
time  when  he  would  nave  produced  the  greatest 
wonders,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.     This, 
joined  to  a  reflection  wliich  he  makes  as  he  ra- 
I  turns  to  Aristophanes,  hIiows  that  Aristophanes 
continued  a  long  time  to  display  his  powers : 
fbr  his  poetry,  says  Plutarch,  is  a  strumpet  that 
I  affects  sometimes  the  airs  of  a  prude,  but  whose 
impudence  cannot  be  for^ven  by  the  people,  and 
whose  affected  modesty  is  despised  by  merf  of 
decency.     Menander,  on  the  contrary,  always 
shows 'himself  a  man  agreeable  and  witty,  a 
.  companion  desirable  upon  the  stage,  at  table, 
and  in  gay  asxemblios ;  an  extract  of  all  the 
I  treasures  (if  G  recce,  who  dcser\-cs  always  to  be 
read,   and   always   to   please.    His  irresistible 
power  of  persuaHon,  and  the  reputation  which 
tie  ban  had,  of  Ining  the  best  master  of  language 
of  Greec*',  HufHcicntly  show  the  delightfulness  01 
his  Htvlr.     L'p«m  this  aitich;  of  Mmander.  Plu- 
,  tarch'docj*  not  know  how  to  make  an  end  ;  he 
'  »avB,  thai  he  is  the  delight  of  philosophers  fa^ 
'  tig'ued  with  «tudv  ;  that  they  use  his  work*  as  a 


'Anon  on 


to  the  ma^;  by  Ae  «ta«^  fa  ^m  flM%  li 
Memtlhathertwof  Fpcm^—  ■Mil  iwr^iifc 
•od  Uuflbmigij  wore  edMiBd.  Tbii  pl«  if 
FriadiliiiQa  k  ft  men  eml ;  aBdtlMM^tktpMt 
hiiolitaiiiadhb  aod,  wIMi  ww  to  Mni 


i#:2^ 


the  copwa  wlidi  he 
latare;  tfaftt  artifice 
1^  aoA  Mmpncityy  bm-' 


flriHiiy  oafht  to  niM  Ibmos 

;  tfaitlMUMMinlift¥eBMr^ 

|r;  MiddiKtlialiuiiotBo 

if  wanfarttiiiiftng,  m  fbr 

flivy  umL  conmptod  with 


Tbto 


■.  bad  mui.  nor  Im  m  ( 

ituidiiig  tpe  esEcoM  of  Im 

&bte  in  me  higlieBt  degm  to  ( 

libertiMSy  will  not  BUike  m  poet :  it  to  M(,lto» 

lore,  bjthiB  defmoe  Hut  wo  mnrt  JH&^tti 

diarteter  of  AiiatopbuMiik 

of  the  erowd,  who  oneo  drove  mmrnjOmfim 

an  J  hk  oompanjTy  beeeaoe  tlw  ooiBM  hoi  i 

low  boflbonaij  aaoog^  lor  tha 

Ja«i]fy  Aristophaaai^  «noe 

way  of  ehan^png  Iho  taoto  by  { 

comody,  not  indoMl  oo  modeot  m 

Mnta  It,  but  law  lioentioiis  thm  1 

AiBftopbuieB bettor jiutified  bytkei 

h&  MroMlf  ofihrs,  when  he  wKjm,  theC  he  < 

hitcd  dabanehai^  upon  the  etagey  Bot  t 


ktodiH. 


nipect  to  bnB»  wha^  if 
t*  Ai  to  Eanieii^  nem 
ki  ftfhmdjewebf  Bnd 


wtok  mC  bdfave  thU  Plntaid^ 
^mto- ttoe(  SHor  thHi  fter  ejei  elbr  Menender, 
4ift^  jmvf   than  five  efti*r  Amtophuies,  ha<; 

<»M«^  Hf  i.vit:^  ;i  ju<t^ent  upon  both,  that  it 
«»>  x  fe  •!  »^*.\Ainiiie  it.  Plato»  the  contain- 
•tii^t*  i  l,-»t"t>rt,i!i'.*?*.  thoujiht  von- differentlyj 
t    :.».-i    M    ii>  ^MiiMs  ;  fur,  m  his  piece  called 

•  "*»'.  j.ii-  n:uiiiiK-i:r."  ho  !:ivt><  that  pool  a  dis* 
■.■•i,'f^4U  »  tiaCL*.  1 1,  iia'^^'s  him  speak,  accord- 
*i^-      ii  !*  ■  -tarti' *^^•  r.  >•  *  'i  > «.v ;-at  os  hiiust^lf ;  from 

*i  ■.  :.  •v  jif  vu*-.  t  is  jp.Mn'tit  thai  this  dia'^ 
^'1       .     '•a«'»  HI'S  .V  MLvskxi  boton.*  the  time 

•  i     ;.-^",«iM. us  *•-•-':•'   ■»::*  "OUhmIs"  againat 
>c^ '  .• ».  ^      '  *';i  •  I  s  '.:  v  :*  •  *c  #a:d  to  have  sent  a 

..J...  .,  ;  .j^  ,.,Ki  h-s  •..»  lV*t\s;'.i?  the  tyrant ^ 
»i.''.  i-:\.  •  ■'!  r.i  :  t  J;!:i:en:l>\  if  he  wouUl  at* 
^i.i  I  -Mt^Hif"  •i»;:^!«i-u:  of  tht"  state  of  tho 
•■.•iii»ii.\ 

■i«T  H.ii/i.>~x  '^.j^v  tSoujrht  that  thoy 

ti*  Villi.-**  J.:  :\*  -a  thev^pinion  ofPlu- 

•  ^  '  ■  1 . 1 •  I s^  >  »;r  If  V* rup' 0,  one  of  tho  com- 

i.'tM    V '.^ '^'lAru**,  l*\i"»usrh  he  justly 

1 .  V •^  ■-  •' -  ' .1  -.  .•  V •  x-  l<^<>*  p;m*  ihiin  that  of  Me- 

■.» ..;  ■  .   i.i^  \oi  •:  » •  Ttakoa  his  defence  against 

1,1    ail  *;;t  ou<  oeii**irv»  of  the  anient  critic.    In 

'!.:  .ii^   'ia.o,  Uo  v'v^iivlenris  without  men:y  hia 

t.M.v!  V  t;id  obsciHiiiy.     But  this  part,  so  worthy 

«i    o.u.  .ii^i,    a;ul  wririeii   onlv  for  the   lower 

♦vvi'»o.  ii-.    iiai^'    ti>  the  rt'ttiurk  of  l^vin,  had 

i>  .-.  i9s  w'ct'.-    Kl  is   :iv»t  th.'  chief  j\ut  which  is  I 

■■*.  "I   \n!*u»ttaai)t>.s.  I  hiII  not  -wiv  wiih  Frisch* 

tusv'.'ta;  c^latvii  ^.x^insri  i!ii<t  to  contradict 

VMM..1:,  .i.uim  ie-«kht\  vvirtinciids  the  (H>jt  when 

.- .  .>4«^  .liiu  vf  iuivm^  .i.Iapted  his  language 


-'i    li-^,,    . 


liMillMlifr^ii  l<'k'r«tiu«fbr  Vir-.'U. 


the  moralfl,  but  to  mend  theoa.    The  Mft  rf 
groea  &iiltB  ia  rather  a  PoiaoB  then  a  leaaiif. 
The  apobgiat  haa  forgot  one  leaaoBy  wtoh 

app^siri  to  ma  to  be  eaaentiel  to  a  JMl  eeea«L' 
A3  faraa  wacanjndgebTapfieafanei^PialMih 
had  in  bu  handa  all  the  playe  of  Aiiatofhai^ 
which  ware  at  laaat  BSkj  in  noniber.  Ia  fkm 
he  Raw  moie  iicentjonanree  than  hea  eo«el» 
our  itanda,  thoogh  in  tlie  eleren  that  era  ifl 
remainfaig,  thflte  ia  orach  mora  then  coril  ll 
Wished, 

Plitf  [iTch  cananrea  him  ha  the  I 
playinji  open  woide 
m^ichlinaa  daAnda  1 

impo^iUe  to  .    ^  

nflor  all,  tfaia  part  ia  ao  litde^  that  k 
nat  so  severe  a  reprehension,  eepecially  net 
amoTi^  those  sayings,  there  are  aoma  so  lut- 
ehicrously  mah^ant,  that  they  became  prove^ 
biAlf  at  least  by  the  sting  of  their  malice,  if  not 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  wit-  One  example  wA 
be  sudicient :  Fpcakinsr  of  the  tax-gatherers,  or 
the  i;xcispmcn  of  Athen?,  he  crushes  then  it 
once  hy  obscrving,non  quodtssemt  rm^tmi  udXm^ 
The  work  lamia  signihed  walkine  spirits^  which, 
according  to  the  \^d<rar  notion,  derourcy]  men; 
this  [iKikcs  the  spirit  of  the  sarcasm  against  tk 
tnjc-jETjlherers.  This  cannot  be  rendered  io  oar 
lanrrtrntre;  but  if  any  thin  v  as  sood  had  been 
said  in  France  on  the  hko  occasion,  it  wouU 
hare  Instod  too  long,  and  tike  many  other  nj- 
inns  wmong  us  been  too  woll  received.  The 
best  ia,  that  Phitarch  himself  confesses  thtt  it 
was  extremely  applauded. 

Thf  third  charge  i«,  a  mixture  of  traffc  lad 
comic  ?tyle.  This  accnsativin  is  cortainlvtme; 
Ari&tfjphanes  ot\en  gets  into  the  buskin ;  Ut 
we  must  examine  upon  what  occasion.  He  does 
not  take  upon  him  the  character  of  a  tnpc 
wrilfT  ;  but,  having  remarked  that  liis  trick  of 
parf>dy  was  always  well  received  by  a  people 
who  liked  to  laufi^  at  that  fbr  which  tliey  had 
b<'€]>  ju^t  weeping,  h-*  is  rtemally  usin^  the  same 
craft  :  u.nd  there  is  <s-.^rr.-ly  any  traffody  orstnk- 
insf  pa¥-»air:^s  kn.-^-x  -  :>y  meTnorv  by  Die  Athf* 
nion^  whici)  he  d.v  <  r  i-  tnm  into  merrimeot,  b/ 
llimwing  over  it  a  crvscs  of  ridicule  and  htr- 
IcMiuG,  which  is  done  s<«metimes  bvchansrinjTor 
transpoain'x  the  ^^^.Ms,  a;id  sometimes  "by  tn 
imexp^^.  ted   npph*^:;.^n  nt'  the  whole  senlencf. 
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These  are  the  shreds  of  tra^  j.  in  which  he 
arrt^  the  comic  iimso,  to  make  her  still  more 
comic.  Cmtintis  had  hefore  done  the  same 
chmg ;  and  we  know  that  he  made  a  comedy 
railed  "  Ulysses,*'  to  burlesque  Homer  and  his 
Odyssey ;  which  shows,  that  the  wits  and  pods 
arc^  with  respect  to  one  another,  much  the  same 
at  nil  times,  and  that  it  was  at  Athens  as  Iiere. 
I  will  prove  this  system  by  facts,  pnrtirulnrly 
with  respect  to  the  merriment  of  Aristophanes 
upon  onr  three  celobrated  trajjedians.  This 
beiniBf  the  case,  the  mingled  style  of  Ari-'tophanes 
will,  perhaps,  not  deserve  so  much  consure  as 
Plutarch  has  vented.  We  have  no  need  of  thr 
Travesty  of  Virfiil,  nor  the  parodies  of  otir  own 
time,  nor  of  the  Lulrin  of  Boileau,  to  show  us 
that  this  modlcy  may  have  its  merit  upon  parti- 
cular occasions. 

The  snmc  may  be  said  in  pencral  of  his  ob- 
scurity, his  meannoss,  and  his  high  flights,  and 
of  all  the  seeming  ineguality  of  style,  which  puts 
Plutarch  in  a  rage.  These'  censures  can  never 
be  just  upon  a  poet,  whose  style  has  always  been 
allowed  to  be  perfectly  Attic,  and  of  an  Atti- 
cism which  made  them  extremely  delightful  to 
the  lovers  of  the  Athenian  taste,  rlularch, 
perhaps,  rather  means  to  blame  the  ehoiuses  of 
which  the  lanjoiajre  is  sointimes  elcx-ated,  some- 
times burlesque,  always  very  poetical,  and  there- 
fore in  appearance  not  suitable  to  co:ae<ly.  L>ut 
tlic  chorud  which  had  been  Iwrrowed  from  tra- 
gedy, Mas  then  all  the  fasliion,  |>articulaily  for 
Eieces  of  satin*,  and  Aristophanes  admitted  them 
kethc  other  poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of 
the  middle  comedy ;  whereas   Mcnajiclcr  sup- 

Eressed  them,  not  so  much  in  compliance  with 
Is  own  judirment,  as  in  obedience  to  the  public 
edicts.  It  is  not,  therefore,  this  mixture  ef  trn- 
cic  and  comic  tliat  will  place  Aristophanes  below 
Men  and  or. 

The  fifth  charp'  is,  that  he  kept  no  distinction 
of  character;  tliat,  for  example,  he  makes  no- 
men  speak  like  orators,  and  orators  like  slaves ; 
but  it  appears  by  the  characters  which  he  lidi- 
cules,  that  this  ol>iection  falls  of  itsilf.  It  is 
tnfficient  to  say,  that  a  poet  who  painted,  not 
imaginary  characters,  but  real  persons,  mi*n  well 
known,  citiacns  whom  h"  called  by  their  name*;, 
and  showed  in  dresses  Uke  their  own,  and  masks 
resembling  their  faces,  whom  he  branded  in  the 
•iflht  of  a  whole  city,  extremely  hauirhty  and 
ftlll  of  derision  ;  it  is  sufBcieut  to  say,  that  sucb 
ft  poet  could  never  be  supnost.'d  to  miss  his  cha- 
racters. The  applause,  which  his  licentiou»«ne!>s 
Eroduced,  is  too  poml  a  justification  ;  bes^ides,  if 
e  had  not  ^u<ceedeil.  he  exposed  himself  to  tlic 
fate  of  Fupoli«»,  who  m  a  comedy  called  "  The 
Drowned  Man/*  having  imprudently  pidh'd  !o 
pieces  particular  persons  more  powerful  than 
himself,  was  laid  hold  of,  and  drowned  more 
effectually  th-'ntliose  he  had  drowned  upon  the 
open  stage. 

Tlie  condemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, as  having  too  mucn  acrimony,  is  bet- 
ter fotmded.  Such  was  the  turn  of  a  species  of 
comedy,  in  which  all  licentiousness  was  allowe<l : 
in  a  nation  whit  h  made  every  thing  a  subject  of 
lauffhter,  in  it.«  jealousy  of  immoderate  libeity, 
and  its  enmity  to  all  appearance  of  rale  and 
superiority  ;  for  the  genius  of  independency  na- 
turally prudncos  a  kind  of  satire  more  keen  and 
delicate,  a^  mav  be  easily  obsen'***!  in  nif»"t  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  islands.  If  we  do  not  say 
with  Longinus,  that  a  popular  government  kin 
dies  eloquence,  anrl  that  a  lan'iiil  monarchy 
stifles  it ;  at  least  it  is  easy  to  discover  by  the 
event,  that  eloquence  in  dincrent  governments 
takes  a  diffen^nt  appearance.  In  republics  it  is 
more  sprigiitly  and  violent,  and  in  monarchies 
more  insinuating  and  soft.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  ridicule ;  it  follows  the  cast  c3 
genius,  as  genius  follows  that  of  government 
Thus  the  republican  raillery,  particularly  of  the 
age  which  we  are  now  considering,  must  have 
been  njugher  than  that  of  the  age  Mhich follow- 
ed it,  for  the  sauje  n*ason  that  Horace  is  more 
delicate,  and  I^ucilius  more  pointed.  A  dish  oi 
satire  was  always  a  delicious  treat  to  human 
malignity,  but  that  dish  was  diflt'rently  seasoned, 
as  tlie  manners  were  polished  more  or  less.  By 
polished  manners,  I  mean  that  good -breeding, 
that  art  of  resen-e  and  self-restraint,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  dependence.  If  one  were 
to  determine  the  preference  due  to  one  of  those 
kinds  of  pleasantr\'  of  which  both  have  their 
value,  there  would  not  need  a  moments  hesita 
tion,  every  voice  would  join  in  favour  of  the 
softer,  yet  without  contemj>t  of  that  which  is 
rough.  "  Menandcr  will,  therefore,  he  preferred, 
but  Aristophanes  will  not  b**  dcFoiscd,  especially 
since  he  was  the  first  who  quitte<!  that  wild  prac- 
tice of  satirizinji  at  liberty  right  or  wrong,  and 
by  a  comedv  of  another  cnxt  made  way  for  the 
manner  of  Nienandcr,  more  agreeable  yet,  and 
less  dangerous.  There  is  yet  another  distinction 
to  be  made  br tween  the  "acrimony  of  the  one, 
and  the  fsoftness  of  the  other  ;  tlie  worics  of  the 
one  are  acrinioniou:*,  and  of  the  other  soft,  be- 
cause the  one  exhibited  personal  and  the  other 
general  characters ;  which  leaves  us  still  at 
libeity  to  rxamine,  if  these  diffc'rent  designs 
might  not  be  executed  with  equal  delicacy. 

We  shall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  particu- 
lars ;  in  tliis  place  we  say  only  that  the  reigning 
taste,  or  the  love  of  striking  likenesses,  might 
ju.«tifv  Aristophanes  for  having  turned,  as  Plu- 
tarch says,  art  into  malijrnity,  simplicity  into 
brutality^  merriment  into  f;«rce,  and  amour  into 
impudence ;  if  in  any  age  a  jioet  could  be  ex- 
ctised  for  painting  |:u'hlic  folly  and  vice  in  their 
true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  interest  at  the  bottom 
which  disjK>se<l  Elian,  Plutarch,  and  many  others, 
to  condemn  this  poet  without  appeal.  Socrates, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  poetical 
attack,  at  the  in«tigation  of  two  wretches,*  has 
too  many  friends  among  jiood  men,  to  have  par- 
don granted  for  so  horrid  a  crime.  This  nas 
ti1le<l  them  with  an  implacable  hatred  against 
Ari8toi>hanes,  which  is  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophv,  a  spirit  wherever  it  comes,  mofe 
dangerous  tfian  any  ether.  A  common  enemy 
will  crmfess  snnn^  good  qualities  in  his  adver- 
sary;  but  a  philosopher,  made  partial  by  philo- 
s()phy,is  nf  vcr  at  rest  till  he  has  totally  destroyed 
him  who  has  hurt  the  most  tender  part  of  his 
heart ;  that  is,  has  disturbed  him  in  his  adherence 
to  some  character,  which,  like  that  of  Socrates, 
takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  the 
fnest  part  of  man,  awl  the  most  tender  of  Its 


•  It  \9  mt  c«>rtain,  ihut  ArJ-'tophane^  itW  prorarw  !h« 
clcfiih  of  Sorrstrs  :  but,  howrver,  h«  is  CftfiulnJy  criu-nal 
li.r  bavihir.  i.i  "  Th-  r.lMH-.'  :>cruM<i  hin.  publrljr  of 
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dicnmiUnces  whidi  we  mmmm  by  the  drcmn- 
sUnces  of  our  own  days.  According  to  this  jtte- 
jndice,  oratory  depends  nx>re  upon  its  subject 
than  history,  and  poetiy  yet  more  than  oratory. 
Our  times,  tnerefore,  show  more  regard  to  He- 
rodotus and  Suetonius,  than  to  F^mosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  more  to  all  these  than  to  Homer 
or  Vir^l.  Of  this  prejudice,  there  are  regular 
gradations ;  and  to  come  back  to  the  point  which 
we  have  left,  we  show,  for  the  same  impercepti- 
ble reason,  less  regard  to  tragic  poets  than  to 
others.  The  reason  is,  that  the  subjects  of  their 
paintings  are  more  examined  than  the  art  Thus 
companng  the  **  Achilles"  and  "Hippolytua" 
of  Luripides,  with  those  of  Racine,  we  drive 
them  on  the  sta^o,  without  considerioff  that  Ra- 
cine's heroes  wm  be  driven  off,  in  a  mture  age. 
if  the  same  rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and 
one  time  be  measured  by  another. 

Yet  traffedy  having  tHe  passions  for  its  object, 
H  not  wholly  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  our  taste, 
which  would  make  our  own  manners  the  rule  of 
human  kind ;  for  the  passions  of  Grecian  heroes 
are  often  dressed  in  external  modes  of  appear- 
ance that  disgust  us,  yet  they  break  through  the 
▼eil  when  they  are  strongly  marked,  as  we  can- 
not deny  them  to  be  in  Eschyluj>,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  The  essence  then  gets  the  better  of 
the  circumstance.  The  passions  of  Greece  and 
France  do  not  so  much  diflfer  by  the  particular 
characters  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree  by 
the  participations  of  that  which  belongs  to  the 
same  passion  in  all  ages.  Our  three  tragic 
poets  wilL  therefore,  get  clear  by  suffering  only 
a  Uttle  ridicule,  which  falls  directly  upon  their 
times ;  but  these  times  and  themselves  will  be 
well  recompensed  by  the  admiration  which  their 
art  will  irresistibly  enforce. 

Comedy  is  in  a  more  lamentable  situation ; 
for,  not  only  its  obiect  is  the  ridiculous,  which, 
though  in  reality  always  the  same,  is  so  depen- 
dant on  custom,  as  to  change  its  appearance 
with  time  and  with  place ;  but  the  art  of  a  comic 
writer  is,  to  lav  hold  of  that  species  of  the  ridicu- 
lous which  wifl  catch  the  spectators  of  the  pre^ 
sent  hour,  without  regard  to  futurity.  But 
though  comedy  has  attained  its  end,  and  diverted 
the  pit,  for  which  it  was  written  ;  if  it  goes 
down  to  posterity,  it  is  in  a  new  worid,  where  it 
is  no  longer  known ;  it  becomes  there  quite  a 
foreigner,  because  there  are  no  longer  the  same 
originals,  nor  the  same  species  of  the  ridi- 
cu&us,  nor  the  same  spectators,  but  a  set  of 
merciless  readers,  who  complain  that  they  are 
tired  with  it,  though  it  once  filled  Athens,  Rome, 
or  Paris,  with  merriment.  This  position  is  ge- 
neral, and  comprises  all  poets  and  all  ages.  To 
say  all  at  once,  comedy  is  the  slave  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  reigning  taste ;  tragedy  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  dejrree  of  slavery,  because 
the  ends  of  the  two  species  of  poetry  are  differ- 
ent. For  this  reason,  if  we  suppose  that  in  all 
sges,  there  are  critics  who  measure  every  thing 
by  the  same  rule,  it  will  follow,  that  if  the  co- 
medy of  Aristophanes  become  obsolete,  that  of 
Menander  likewise,  after  baring  delighted 
Athens,  snd  revived  again  at  Rome,  at  last  suf- 
fered by  force  of  timt\  The  Muse  of  Molicre 
has  almost  made  both  of  them  foreottonf  and 
would  still  be  walking  the  stage,  if  the  desire  of 
novelty  did  not  in  time  make  us  weary  of  Uiat 
which  wc  have  too  frsonntlv  admired. 


Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  rsnder  their 
judgment  independent  upon  manners  and  Cos* 
toma,  and  of  such  men  there  have  been  alwaye 
some,  have  not  judged  so  severely  either  of 
times,  or  of  writers ;  they  have  discovered  that 
a  certain  resemblance  runs  through  all  polisiied 
a^es,  which  are  alike  in  essential  things,  and 
differ  only  in  external  manners,  which,  if  wo 
except  religion^  are  things  of  indiflerence ;  that 
wherever  there  is  genius,  politeness,  Uberty,  or 
plenty,  there  prevails  an  exact  and  delicate  taste, 
which,  however  hard  to  be  expressed,  is  felt  l^ 
those  that  were  bom  to  feel  it ;  that  Athens,  tha 
inventress  of  all  the  arts,  the  mother  first  of  tha 
Roman  and  then  of  general  taste,  did  not  consist 
of  stupid  savages ;  that  the  Athenian  and  Au- 
gustan ages  have  always  been  considered  aa 
times  that  enjoyed  a  particular  privilege  of  ex- 
cellence, though  we  may  distinguish  the  good 
authors  from  the  bad,  as  in  our  own  days,  yet 
we  ought  to  suspend  the  vehemence  of  cnticism, 
and  proceed  with  caution  and  timidity  before  wa 
pass  sentence  upon  times  and  writers,  wbosa 
good  taste  has  been  universally  applauded. 
This  obvious  consideration  has  disposed  them  to 
pause;  they  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
original  of  taste,  and  have  found  that  there  is 
not  only  a  stable  and  immutable  beauty,  as  there 
is  a  common  understanding  in  all  tunes  and 
places,  w  liich  is  never  obsolete ;  but  that  there 
18  another  kind  of  beauty,  such  as  we  are  now 
treating,  which  depends  upon  times  and  places, 
and  is  therefore  changeable.  Such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  every  thing  below,  that  one  mode  of 
beauty  is  never  found  without  a  mixture  of  tha 
other,  and  from  these  two  blended  together  ra- 
Bults  what  is  called  the  taste  of  an  age.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  an  age  sprightly  and  polite,  an 
age  wnich  leaves  works  for  a  lon^  time  behind 
it,  an  a^e  which  is  imitated  or  criticised  when 
revolutions  have  thrown  it  out  of  sight. 

Upon  this  incontestable  principle,  which  sup- 
poses a  beauty  universal  and  absolute,  and  a 
beauty  likewise  relative  and  particular,  which 
are  mingled  through  one  work  in  very  different 
proportions,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  of  tha 
contrary  judgments  passed  on  Aristophanes.  If 
we  consider  him  only  with  respect  to  the  beau- 
ties, which,  though  they  do  not  please  us,  de» 
lighted  the  Athenians,  we  shall  condemn  him  at 
once,  though  even  this  sort  of  beauty  may  some- 
times have  its  original  in  universal  beauty  carried 
to  extravog'ance.  Instead  of  commending  him 
for  being  able  to  give  merrimeni  to  the  most  ra» 
fined  nation  of  tliose  days,  we  shall  proceed  to 
place  that  people,  with  all  their  atticism,  in  tha 
rank  of  savages,  whom  we  take  upon  us  to  da- 
grade,  because  they  have  no  other  quali6cationa 
but  innocence  and  plain  understanding.  But 
have  not  wc  likewise,  amidst  our  more  polished 
manners,  beauties  merely  fa5hionaole,  which 
make  part  of  our  writings  as  of  the  writings  of 
former  times  ;  beauties  of  which  our  self-loya 
now  makes  us  fond,  but  which,  perhaps,  will 
disgust  our  ffrandsons  7  Let  us  be  more  equit- 
able, let  us  leave  this  relative  beauty  to  its  real 
value  more  or  less  in  every  age  :  or  if  we  must 
pass  judgment  upon  it,  let  us  say  that  these 
touches  in  Arisloplinnesi,  Mennnder,  and  Mo- 
licre,  were  well  struck  o(T  in  thfir  own  time; 
but  that,  eoinpnrinjT  th-m  with  tjue  hcouty,  that 
part  of  Aristophanes  wa?  a  colouiing  too  tt'ong, 
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GBMEAAL  RULEtf  Ol^*  COMKDT. 

XIII.  "Comedy,"  pays  he,*  '* is  a  rcpresen- 
tAtion  of  common  life :  itseiid  is  to  show  tlie  faults 
ni  particular  characters  on  the  stage,  to  correct 
the  dii<order  of  the  people  by  the  fear  of  ridicule. 
Thus  ridicule  is  the  essential  part  of  a  comedy. 
Ridicule  may  he  in  >vordH  or  in  things  ;  it  may 
be  decent,  or  grotesquf.  To  find  wJiat  is  ridi- 
culous in  every  thin<i,  is  the  »\i\  merely  of  na- 
ture ;  for  all  tlic  actions  of  life  have  tlicir  bright 
aod  tlieir  dark  t^idcs;  Bomc-thin<(  serious,  and 
■omethin<;  incrr}'.  But  Aristotle,  wlio  has  ^ven 
rules  for  drawinrj  toars,  has  given  none  for  rais- 
ing laughter;  for  this  is  merely  the  work  of 
nature,  and  must  proceed  from  genius,  with  very 
little  help  from  art  or  matter.  The  Spaniard's 
have  a  turn  to  find  the  ridicule  in  things  nmch 
more  than  we :  and  the  Itnlians,  who  are  natural 
comedians,  have  a  bettor  turn  for  expressing  it ; 
their  language  U  more  proper  for  it  than  ours, 
by  an  air  of  drollery  which  it  can  put  on,  and  of 
which  ours  may  become  capal>le  when  it  shall 
be  brought  nearer  to  perfection.  In  short,  that 
Agreeable  turn,  that  gayely  which  yet  maintains 
the  delicacy  of  its  character  without  falling  into 
dulness  or  into  buflbonery,  that  elegant  raillery 
which  is  the  flower  of  tine  wit,  is  the  qualifica- 
tion which  coni«*dy  requires.  AVe  mu5<tf  hoM'- 
cver,  remember  that  the  true  artificial  ridicule, 
which  is  required  on  the  theatre,  nnist  be  only 
a  transcript  of  the  ridicule  wliich  nature  aflfirds. 
Comedy  is  naturally  written,  when,  being  on  the 
theatre,  a  man  can  fancy  himself  in  a  private 
family,  or  a  particular  pnrt  (if  the  town,  and 
meets  with  nothing  l.!:i  what  he  really  meets 
with  in  the  world:  for  •{  ']-*  no  real  comedy  in 
which  a  man  does  not  h»  •  liis  own  nicture,  and 
find  his  own  manners  and  those  or  the  people 
Among  whom  he  lives.  Menander  suc<reeded 
only  by  this  art  uniong  the  Greeks :  and  the  Ro- 
man^f,  when  they  sat  at  Terence's  comedies, 
imagined  themselves  in  u  private  party ;  for  they 
found  nothing  there  which  they  had  not  been 
used  to  find  in  common  coTnpuiiy.  The  great 
.lit  of  comedy  is  to  adhere  to  nature  without 
de\'iation;  to  have  general  Fcntirnents  and  ex- 
pressions wliirh  all  the  wi»rl'l  can  understand; 
ibr  tho  writer  must  keep  it  always  in  his  mind, 
that  tlio  coarsest  touches;  after  nature  will  please 
more  tlian  the  lUdst  delicate  with  which  nature 
is  ineonsi«tent  However,  low  and  mean  words 
should  never  be  allowed  vpon  the  stag**,  if  they 
are  not  supported  with  ^'ol^le  kind  of  wit.  Pro- 
verbs and  vulgar  FinartriesHes  can  never  he  eul- 
fere<i,  unless  they  have  something  in  tlam  of 
nature  and  pleasantry.  This  is  this  ujiiversal 
principle  of  «*ome<l y  ;  w  hatever  is  n  j>rr-ente<l  in 
this  manner  nlll^*t  plrasc,  and  nuthmg  can  ever 
pleu'^e  witiiout  it.  It  is  l»y  application  to  the 
study  of  nature  alone  tiiat  wi>  arrive  at  proba- 
bility, which  is  tlie  only  infullible  sruide  to  thea- 
trical aucce.«s ;  without  t!>is  probability  every 
thing  is  defective,  and  that  which  has  it,  is  beau- 
tiful: he  that  follows  this,  can  never  go  wrong; 
And  the  most  common  faults  of  comcay  proceed 
from  the  neglect  of  propriety,  and  tho  precipita^ 
lion  of  incidents.  Care  must  likewise  be  taken 
that  the  hints  nindt^  use  of  to  introiluce  the  in- 
cidenti*,  are  not  too  stronff,  that  the  spectator 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  lindiiig  out  lh"ir  mean- 

♦  Rctlcct.uns  iui  ia  Pot  p.  I  J,  Pari*,  U>». 


ing:  but  commonly  the  weak  place  in  our  cch 
mody  is  the  untying  of  the  plot,  in  which  we 
almost  always  fail,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  there  fs  in  disentangling  of  what  has  been 
perplexed.  To  jK^rplex  an  intrigue  is  easy,  the 
imagination  docs  it  by  itself;  but  it  must  be  dis- 
entangled merely  by  the  iudgment,  and  is,  there- 
fore, seldom  done  hanpily :  and  he  that  reflects 
a  very  Httlo,  will  find  that  most  comedies  are 
faulty  by  an  unnatural  catastrophe.  It  remains 
to  be  examined  whether  comedy  will  allow  pic^ 
turcs  larger  tlian  tho  life,  that  this  strength  of 
the  strokes  may  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectators ;  that  is,  if  a  poet 
may  make  a  covetous  man  more  covetous,  and  A 
pee\'ish  man  more  impertinent  and  more  trouble- 
some than  he  really  is.  To  which  I  answeri 
that  this  was  the  practice  of  Plautus,  whose  aim 
was  to  please  the  people ;  but  that  Terence,  who 
wrote  for  gentlemen,  confined  himself  within 
the  compass  of  nature,  and  represented  vice 
without  addition  or  aggravation.  However, 
these  extravagant  characters,  such  as  the  "  Citi- 
zen turned  CJentlcman,"  and  the  "Hypochon- 
driac Patient,*'  of  Moliere,  have  lately  succeeded 
at  court,  where  delicacy  is  carried  so  far ;  but 
evcr^'  thinp,  even  to  provincial  interludes,  is  well 
received  it  it  has  but  merriment,  for  we  had  ra- 
ther laugh  than  admire.  These  are  the  most 
important  rules  of  comedy.*' 

TUREB  SORTS  OF  COMEDT. 

XIV.  These  rules,  hideed,  are  common  to  the 
three  kinds  which  1  have  in  my  mind ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  each  from  tlie  rest, 
which  may  be  done  by  diversity  of  matter,  which 
always  makes  some  diversity  of  management 
The  old  and  middle  comedy  simply  represented 
real  adventures :  in  the  same  way  some  passages 
of  liistory  and  of  fable  might  Vonn  a  class  of 
comedies,  which  should  resemble  it  without 
having  its  faults;  such  is  the  "Amphitryon.** 
IJow  many  moral  tales,  how  many  adventures 
ancient  and  modem,  how  many  little  fables  of 
JtlBo^j  of  Pha*dru«,  of  F^ontaine,  or  some  other 
ancient  poet,  would  make  pretty  exhibitions,  if 
they  were  all  made  uf«.>  of  as  materials  by  skilful 
hands  ?  And  have  we  n«#t  seen  some  like  **  Ti- 
iiion  the  Man  Hater,**  tliat  have  been  successful 
in  this  wav?  This  sort  chiefly  regards  the  Ita- 
lians. 'I'lie  ancient  exliibition  called  a  satire, 
because  the-Fatyrs  played  their  part  in  it,  of 
whicrh  we  have  I'lo  other  instance  tiian  the  "Cy- 
elo[>«**  of  Euripides,  has,  without  doubt,  given 
occasion  to  the  pastoral  comedies,  for  which  we 
are  chietiy  indebted  to  Italy,  and  which  are 
there  moie  cultivated  tlian  m  France.  It  is, 
however,  a  kind  <  f  exhibition  that  would  have 
Its  charms,  if  it  were  touched  with  elegance  and 
without  meanncF?:;  it  is  the  pat^toral  put  into 
action.  To  conclude:  the  new  comedy,  in- 
vented by  Menander,  has  pnxluced  the  comedy 
properly  so  called  in  our  times.  This  is  that 
which  has  for  its  subject  general  pictures  of. 
common  life,  and  feigned  nan;es  and  adventures, 
whether  of  the  court  or  of  the  city.  This  tliiid 
kind  is  incontestably  th<.'  most  noble,  and  has 
received  the  strongest  *.an<  tion  from  cust*  ui.  l» 
is  likewise  the  most  difiieidtto  perfi»nn,  Imiuum? 
it  is  merely  the  work  of  invention,  in  whi^  h  ihc 
port  has  no  h«]j>  from  n'ul  |»aru;ns,  or  persons, 
wliich  the  tragic  poet  always  makes  u.-.o  of-  - 
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fte  relMned  tome  traces  of  the  false  taste  which 
infected  the  whole  nation  ;  but  even  in  tliis,  he 
deserves  our  admiration,  since  in  time  he  changed 
it.  completely  bijr  tlie  reflections  he  made,  and 
-  those  ne  occasioned.  In  shoit,  Comeille  was 
bom  for  tragedy,  as  IMolicre  for  comedy.  Mo- 
liere,  indeed,  knew  his  own  genius  sooner,  and 
was  not  less  happy  in  procuring  applause,  though 
it  often  happened  to  hmi  as  to  Corneillc, 

"  L*Ignor«nce  ei  rErreur  ii  b«8  nai»antrs  pieces 
£n  habit  de  MarnuiSf  en  robes  de  Coniicssea, 
ViDsseni  pourdiPamer  son  clief-d'oeuvre  nouveau, 
Rt  secoiier  la  (£te  k  Tendroii  lu  plus  bi'au/* 

But,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the 
time  at  wliich  either  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  genius,  lot  us  suppose  Uiat  the  powers 
of  tragedv'  and  comedy  were  as  equally  shared 
between  Slolicre  and  Corncilh',  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nothing 
more  will  remain  than  to  compare  the  several 
difliiculties  of  each  composition,  and  to  rate  those 
difficulties  together  wluch  arc  common  to  both. 

It  appears,  first,  that  the  traffic  poet  has  in 
his  subject  an  advantage  over  the  comic,  for  he 
takes  It  from  history  ;  and  lii:;  rival,  at  least  in 
the  more  elevated  and  splendid  comedy,  is 
obliged  to  form  it  by  his  own  invention.  Now, 
it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comic 
subjects  capable  of  a  new  and  pleasinjo^  form ; 
but  history  is  a  source,  if  not  inexhaustible,  yet 
certainlv  so  copious  as  iioer  to  leave  the  genius 
•ground.  It  is  true,  that  invention  seems  to 
have  a  wider  field  than  history :  real  facts  are 
limited  in  their  number,  but  tlie  facts  which 
may  be  feigned  have  no  end  ;  but  though,  in  this 
respect,  invention  niav  be  allowed  to  have  the 
advantage,  is  the  dif](iculty  of  inventing  to  be 
accounted  as  nothing  7  To  make  a  tragedy,  is 
to  get  materials  together,  and  to  make  ufc  of 
them  like  a  skilful  architect ;  but  to  make  a 
•omedy,  is  to  build  like  Msop  in  the  air.  It  is 
in  vain  to  Iioast  that  the  compai«s  of  invention  is 
as  wide  as  the  extent  of  dci^ire  ;  every  thing  is 
limited,  and  the  mind  of  man  liko  every  thing 
else.  Besides,  invention  must  be  in  conformity 
to  nature  ;  but  distinct  and  remarkable  charac- 
ters are  very  rare  in  nature  herself.  Moliere 
has  got  hold  on  the  principal  touelicsof  ridicule. 
If  any  man  should  biin;i  clmructers  less  strong, 
be  will  be  in  danger  of  dulnons.  AVhorc  comec^' 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  subordinate  personages,  it  is 
an  great  danger.  Ail  the  foreo  of  a  picture  must 
arise  from  the  prineipal  person :-:,  and  not  from 
the  multitude  clustertd  up  t<»i:ether.  In  the 
aame  manner,  a  conif  dy,  to  be  good,  must  be 
supported  by  a  single  stiikmg  character,  and  not 
by  undcr-parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  trnpic  characters  are 
without  number,  thouj^h  (>f  them  the  general 
outlines  are  limited;  but  o'i.c<:iiniiIcition,  jealousy, 
policy,  ambition,  desire  uf  dominion,  and  other 
interi'sts  and  pas$ions,  are  various  without  end, 
and  take  a  thousand  diflerent  forms  in  different 
situations  of  history;  so  that  as  long  as  there  is 
tragedy,  there  may  be  always  novelty.  Thus  the 
jealous  anil  dissembling  Mithridates,  so  happily 
painted  by  Racine,  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
m  poet  who  shall  attempt  a  jealous  and  dissem- 
Mmg  Tiberius.  Tiie  stonny  violence  of  an 
Adalles  will  always  leave  room  for  the  stormy 
Violence  of  Alexander. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  with  avarice, 
trifling  vanity,  hypocrisy,  and  other  vic*^s  con- 


sidered OB  ridienlouB.  It  would  be  safer  to 
double  and  treble  all  the  tragedies  of  our  greatest 
poets,  and  use  all  their  suojects  over  and  over, 
as  has  been  done  With  CEdipus  and  Sophonisba, 
than  to  brin^  again  upon  the  stage  in  five  acts  a 
Miser,  a  Citizen  turned  Gentleman,  a  Tartufib, 
and  olber  subjects  sufficiently  known.  Not  that 
these  popular  vices  arc  less  capable  of  diversifi- 
cation, or  are  less  varied  by  different  circum- 
stances, than  the  vices  aoA  passions  of  heroes ; 
but  that  if  they  were  to  be  brought  over  again  in 
comedies,  they  would  be  less  distinct,  less  exact, 
less  forcible,  and,  consequently,  less  applauded. 
Pleasantry  and  ridicule  must  be  more  strongly 
marked  than  heroism  and  pathos,  which  support 
themselves  bjr  their  own  force.  Besides,  though 
these  two  things  of  so  different  natures  coiud 
support  themselves  equally  in  equal  variety, 
which  is  ver^'  far  from  bein^  the  case ;  yet  co* 
mcd^,  as  it  now  stands,  consists  not  in  incidents, 
but  m  characters.  Now  it  is  by  incidents  only 
that  characters  are  diversified,  as  well  upon  the 
stage  of  comedy,  as  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Co 
medy,  as  Moliere  has  left  it,  resembles  the  pic- 
tures of  manners  drawn  by  the  celebrated  La 
Bniyere.  "Would  any  roan  aAer  him  venture  to 
draw  them  over  again,  he  would  expose  himself 
to  the  fate  of  those  who  have  ventured  to  con- 
tinue them.  For  instance,  what  could  we  add 
to  his  character  of  the  Absent  Man  ?  Shall  we 
put  him  in  other  circumstances  7  The  principal 
strokes  of  absence  of  mind  will  always  be  the 
same ;  and  there  are  only  those  striking  touches 
which  are  fit  for  a  comedy,  of  which  the  end  is 
painting  after  nature,  but  with  strength  and 
sprightiiness  like  the  designs  of  CaUot.  If 
comedy  were  among  us  what  it  is  in  Spain,  a 
kind  of  romance,  consisting  of  many  circum- 
stances and  intrigues,  perplexed  and  disen- 
tangled, so  as  to  surprise ;  if  it  was  nearly  the 
same  with  that  which  Comeille  practised  in  his 
time ;  if,  like  that  of  Terence,  it  went  no  farther 
than  to  draw  the  common  portraits  of  simple 
nature,  and  show  us  fathers,  sons,  and  rivals : 
notwithstanding  the  uniformity,  which  woula 
always  prevail,  as  in  the  plays  of  Terence,  and 
probably  in  those  of  Menander,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  his  four  first  pieces,  there  would  always  be 
a  resource  found  either  in  variety  of  incidents, 
like  those  of  tlie  Spaniards,  or  in  the  repetition 
of  the  same  characters  in  the  way  of  Terence : 
but  the  case  is  now  ver}*  difierent,  tlie  public  calls 
for  new  characters  and  notliinjg  else.  Multi- 
plicity of  accidents,  and  tlie  labonous  contrivance 
of  aii  intrigue,  are  not  now  allowed  to  shelter  a 
weak  genius  that  would  find  sreat  conveniences 
in  that  way  of  writing.  Nor  does  it  suit  the  taste 
of  comedy ,  u  hich  requires  an  air  less  constrained, 
and  such  freedom  and  ease  of  manners  as  admit 
nothing  of  the  romantic.  She  leaves  all  the 
pomp  of  sudden  events  to  the  novels,  or  little 
romances,  which  were  the  diversion  of  the  last 
age.  She  allows  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
characters  resembling  nature,  and  falling  in 
without  any  apparent  contrivance.  Racine  has 
likewise  taught  us  to  give  to  tragedy  the  same 
stmpHeity  of  air  and  action ;  he  has  endeavoured 
to  disentanple  it  from  that  great  number  of  in- 
cidents, which  made  it  rather  a  study  than  di- 
version to  the  audience,  and  which  show  the  poet 
not  so  much  to  abound  in  invention  as  to  be  de- 
ficient in  tuhte.  Put,  notwithstanding  all  that  h 
hns  done,  or  thnt  we  can  do,  to  make  it  simp] 
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fhe  masenlino  mnd  Tigoroiur  ftttiasm  of  this  tii^- 
eastie  comedian,  to  vrhom  the  father  paid  the 
■ame  re^itd  as  Alexander  to  Homer,  that  of 
putting  his  works  under  his  pillow,  that  he 
might  read  them  at  night  before  he  slept,  and  in 
the  morning  as  «ooii  as  he  awaked. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

TO 

BRUMOY'S  GREEK  THEATRE. 

SVMMART   or   TUF.    FOUR   ARTICLRS    TREATED  OF 
IN    THIS    DISCOURSE. 

T.  Thus  I  have  s^ivcn  a  faithful  extract  of  the 
remains  of  Ari>top!mnc9.  That  I  have  not 
shown  tliem  in  their  tnin  form,  I  aui  not  afraid 
that  any  body  will  coniphiin.  I  have  given  an 
Recount  of  every  tliinir,  as  far  as  it  was  consis- 
tent with  momi  decency.  No  pen,  however 
cynicil  or  heathenish,  would  vent*ire  to  produce 
in  o]>oii  d.iy  iho  horrid  pAJv-jriges  which  (  have 
put  out  of  S'ght ;  and  instoail  of  rpuprctiing  any 
part  tliat  I  have  s-.ippressed,  tlip  very  suppression 
will  easily  sho-.v  to  whit  <lca:n;e  the  Athenians 
were  infecicd  with  li:"oiifi  >iisnc».sH  of  imagination 
and  corruption  of  principle?*.  If  the  taste  of  nn- 
tiqiii'y  allows  u.^  to  preserve  what  time  and  bar- 
barity have  hithcn:^  spired,  religion  and  virtue 
at  least  oblige  u^  not  to  spread  it  before  the  eyes 
of  m  inkind.  To  end  this  work  in  a  useful  man- 
ner, let  us  ex-vnine  in  a  few  words  the  four  par- 
ticulars wliich  arc  most  striking  in  the  eleven 
pieces  of  Arisl:)phaiiO^\ 

CHARACTER   OF    ANCIENT    COMEDT. 

II.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  ancient 
comply,  which  has  no  likeness  to'  any  thin^  in 
nature.  Its  genius  is  so  wild  and  strange,  mat 
it  scarce  admits  a  definition.  In  what  class  of 
comedy  must  we  place  it  7  It  appears  to  mc  to 
h3  a  species  of  writinp^  by  itself.  If  we  had 
Phrynicns,  Plato,  Eupolis,  l^ratinus,  Amoipsias, 
and  s>  many  other  celebrated  rivals  of  Aristo- 

fihan'.>.s  of  whom  all  that  we  can  find  are  a  few 
irazm^nts  scattered  in  Plutarch,  Athcnaeus,  and 
8uida9,  we  might  compare  them  with  omr  poet, 
settle  tlio  general  scheme,  o^)serre  the  minuter 
differences,  and  form  a  complete  notion  of  their 
comi'i  8'.age.  B«it  for  want  of  all  this  wc  can  fix 
oniv  (m  Aristo[ihanes,  and  it  is  true  that  he  may 
be  irf  ri'imrt  measure  sufficient  t.>  furnish  a  tolera- 
ble judginiMit  of  the  old  comedy  ;  for  if  we  be* 
liev^  him,  and  who  can  be  better  credited  ?  he 
w.^«  the  most  daring  of  all  his  brethren,  the  poets, 
who  practised  the  same  kind  of  writing.  Upon 
this  su})position  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
comedy  of  tlioso  days  consisted  in  an  allegory 
drawn  out  and  continued ;  an  allegory  never 
very  regular,  but  oflcn  ingenious,  and  almost 
alw.iys  c;irried  l>eyond  strict  propriety,  of  satire 
keen  and  biting,  but  diversibed,  spnghtlv,  and 
unexpected ;  so  that  the  wound  was  given  Defore 
it  was  perceived.  Their  points  of  satire  were 
th:mdeQ>olts,  and  tlieir  wild  figures,  with  their 
▼ariety  and  quickne&s,  had  the  effect  of  light- 
ning. Their  imitation  was  carried  even  to  re> 
•embHnce  of  persons,  and  their  common  enter- 
tainments were  a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if 
1  may  so  express  it,  with  a  parody  of  manners 
«nd  nabite. 
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But  it  would  be  tedious  to  draw  out  to  the 
reader  tl»at  which  he  will  already  have  perceived 
belter  tlian  ray^lf.  I  Iwtc  no  design  to  antici- 
pate his  reflections;  and  tlierefore  shall  only 
sketch  the  picture,  which  he  must  finish  by  him- 
self: he  will  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  form 
to  himself  a  view  of  the  common  and  donieatio 
life  of  the  Athenians,  of  which  this  kind  of  co- 
medy was  a  picture,  with  some  a^pivation  of 
the  features:  he  will  bring  within  his  view  all 
Uie  customs,  manners,  ana  vices,  and  the  whole 
clioractcr  of  the  people  of  Athens.  By  bringing 
all  these  toi^ether,  he  will  fix  in  his  mind  an  inde- 
lible idea  of  a  people  in  whom  so  many  contrif" 
rieties  were  muted,  and  who,  in  a  manner  that 
can  .scarce  Iw  expressed,  connected  nobility  with 
the  cast  of  Athens,  wisdom  with  madness,  rage 
for  novelty  with  a  bigotry  for  antiquity,  the 
politeness  of  a  monarchy  with  tlie  roughness  of  a 
republic,  refinement  with  coarseness,  indepen- 
dence with  slavery,  haughtiness  with  servile 
compliance,  severity  of  mannert  with  debauch- 
ery, a  kind  of  irrehgion  with  piety.  We  shall 
do  this  in  reading,  as  in  tmvelling  through  dtf- 
ferent  nations  we  make  ourselves  masters  of 
their  characters  by  combining  their  dififerent  ap 
pearances,  and  reflecting  upon  wliat  we  sec. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    ATHENIAKS. 

III.  The  government  of  Athens  makes  a  fine 
part  of  the  ancient  comedy.  In  most  states  the 
mystery  of  government  is  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  cabinets ;  even  in  eommonwealthe 
it  does  not  pass  but  through  five  or  six  head^ 
who  rule  those  that  think  themselves  the  nilera. 
Oratory  dares  not  touch  it,  and  comedy  stilt  lesa. 
Cicero  himself  did  not  speak  freely  upon  so  nice 
a  subject  OS  the  Roman  commonwealth :  but  the 
Athenian  eloquence  was  informed  of  the  whole 
secret,  and  searclies  the  recesses  of  the  human 
minri,  to  fetch  it  out  and  expose  it  to  the  people. 
Demosthenes,  and  his  contemporaries,  speak 
witli  a  freedom  at  which  we  arc  astonished,  not- 
withstanding the  notion  wc  have  of  a  populai 
government ;  vft  at  wliat  time  but  tnis  did 
comedy  udvLMil'urc  to  claim  the  same  rights  with 
civil  eloquence  ?  The  Italian  comedy  of  the  laet 
age,  all  daring  as  it  was,  could  for  its  boldneee 
come  into  no  competition  with  the  ancient.  It 
was  limited  to  gi.'.neral  satire,  which  was  some- 
times carried  so  far,  that  the  malignity  was  over- 
looked in  an  attention  to  tlie  wild  exaffgcratioo, 
the  unexpected  i;trf)ke«,  the  pungent  wit,  and  the 
mali«;nity  concealed  under  such  wild  flights  ae 
became  Uic  character  of  Harlequin.  But  though 
it  5o  far  resembled  Aristophanes,  our  age  is  yet 
at  u  great  di.stance  from  his,  and  the  Itahao 
comedy  from  his  scenes.  But  with  respect  te 
the  liljerty  of  censuring  the  govemment,  lb«e 
can  be  no  comparison  made  of  one  age  of  comedy 
with  another.  Aristophanes  is  the  only  writer 
of  this  kind,  and  is  for  that  reason  of  Uia  higheet 
value.  A  powerful  state  set  ft  the  h«jd  of 
Greece,  is  the  subject  of  his  rocmment,  and  tnet 
merriment  is  allowed  by;  the  sute  itselC  Tbii 
appears  to  us  an  inconsistency;  but  it  » true 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  allow  iL 
though  not  always  without  inconveniency.  It 
was  a  restraint  upon  the  ambition  and  tyranny 
of  single  men,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  e 
people  so  vsry  jealous  of  their  hberty.  Cieon, 
Alcibiadcs,  Lamachue  "▼  oih^r  gcnerale 
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mre  inmiorta]  teetimoniet  in  their  fkrour,  snd 
make  it  unnecessmry  for  me  to  stop  any  longer 
upon  so  plausible  a  solution  of  so  fnTolous  an 
objection. 

VAa^UBMT   RIDICULE  OP  THE  OODB. 

y.  The  most  troublesome  difiicalty,  and  that 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
to  satisfiaiction,  is  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  Aristophanes  treats  the  gods.    Though  I 
am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  found 
the  true  solution  of  this  question,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  m^e  more"  impression  than  that  of 
M.  Boiyin,  who  contents  himself  with  saying, 
that  everything  was  allowed  to  the  comic  poets ; 
and  that  even  Atheism  was  permitted  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  stage :  that  the  Athenians 
applauded  all  that  made  them  laugh :  and  be- 
lieved that  Jupiter  himself  laughed  with  them  at 
the  smart  Bayina:B  of  a  poet.    Mr.  Collier,  an 
Englishman,  m  his  remarks  upon  their  stage, 
attempts  to  prove  that  Aristophanes  was  an  open 
Athebt    For  my  part,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  account  either  of  one  or  the  other,  and  think 
it  better  to  venture  a  new  svstem,  of  which  I 
have  already  dropt  some  hmts  in  this  work. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  professed  to  be 
great  laughers  ;  always  ready  for  merriment  on 
whatever  subject    Biiit  it  cannot  bo  conceived 
that  Aristophanes  should,  without  punishment, 
publish  himself  an  Atheist,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Atheism  was  the  opinion  likewise  of  tke 
spectators,  and  of  the  judges  commissioned  to 
examine  the  plays  ;  and  yet  this  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  those  who  l)oasted  themselves  the 
most  religious  nation,  and  naturally  the  most 
superstitious  of  all  Greece.    How  can  we  sup- 
pose those  to  be  Atheists  who  passed  sentence 
upon  Dia^oras,  Socrate«,  and  Aicibiades,  for  im- 
piety ?    These  arc  glaring  inconsistencies.     To 
Bay.  like  M.  Boivtn,  for  the  sake  of  getting  clear 
of  tne  difficulty,  that  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  ard 
Diagoras  attacked  religion  seriously,  and  were 
therofore  not  allowed,  but  that  Aristophanes  did 
it  in  je5it,  or  was  authorised  by  custom,  would  be 
to  tnfle  with  the  difficulty,  and   not  to  clear  it ! 
Though  the  Athenians  loved  merriment,  it  is  i 
not  likely  that  if  Aristophanes  had  professed 
Atheism,  they  would  have  spared  him  more  than 
Socrates,  who  hail  as  much  life  and  pleasantry 
in  his  discourses,  as  the  poet  in  his  comedies. 
The  pungent  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
fondness  of  (he  Atheninns  for  it,  are  therefore 
not  the  true  reason  why  the  poet  was  spared 
when  Socrntcs  was  condemned.    I  shall  now 
solve  the  question  with  ereal  hrevily. 

The  true  answer  lo  this  question  is  given  by 
Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of  readinj;  of  the  poets. 
Plutarch  attempts  to  prove  that  youth  is  not  to 
be  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  fmets  ;  but  to  bo 
cautioned  against  such  parts  as  may  have  bad 
effects.  They  arc  first  to  \to  preposse«ised  with 
this  leading  principle,  that  poetry  is  false  and 
fabulous.  lie  then  enumerates  at  length  thp 
fables  which  Homer  and  other  poets  have  in- 
vented abourtheir  deities  ;  and  concludes  thus  : 
"When  therefore  there  is  found  in  poetical  com- 
positions anything  strange  and  shocking,  with 
respect  to  gods,  or  demigods,  or  concerning  the 
virtue  of  any  excellent  and  renowned  characters,  i 
he  that  should  receive  these  ficuous  as  truth,  ' 
would  be  crirnipted  by  nn  erroneous  opinii>n :  . 


I  but  he  that  alwajra  keepB  in  hit  nund  the  fitUae 
and  allusions  which  it  is  the  business  of  poetij 
to  contrive,  will  not  bo  injured  by  these  storioe, 
nor  receive  any  ill  impressions  upon  his  thoughtii 
but  will  be  ready  to  censure  himself,  if  at  any 
time  he  happens  to  be  afraid,  lest  Neptune  in  hm 
rage  should  split  the  earth,  and  lay  open  the  in- 
fernal regions."  Some  pages  afterwarda,  Im 
tella  us,  **  That  religion  is  a  thing  difficult  of 
comprehension,  and  above  the  understanding  of 
poets ;  which  it  is,**  says  he,  "  necessary  to  DKf 
m  mmd  when  we  read  their  fables," 

The  Pagans  therefore  had  their  fables,  which 
they  distinguished  from  their  religion:  for  no 
one  can  be  persuaded  that  Ovid  intended  his 
Metamorphoses  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
religion  of  the  Romans.  The  poets  were  at 
lowed  their  imaginations  about  their  gods,  u 
things  which  have  no  regard  to  the  public  wor- 
ship. Upon  this  principle,  I  say,  aa  T  said  b^ 
fore,  there  was  amon^t  the  Pagans  two  sorts  of 
religion :  one  a  poetical,  and  a  real  religion  : 
one  practical,  the  other  theatrical :  a  mvtlralogy 
for  the  poets,  a  theology  for  use.  They  had 
fables,  and  a  worship,  which,  though  founded 
upon  fables,  was  yet  very  dificrent 

Diagoras,  Socrates,  rlato,  and  the  philoso- 
phers of  Athens,  with  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and 
the  other  pretended  wise  men  of  Rome,  are  men 
by  themselves.  These  were  the  Atheists  with 
respect  to  the  ancients.  We  must  not  therefore 
look  into  Pluto,  or  into  Cicero,  for  the  real  reU* 
gion  of  the  Pagans,  as  distinct  from  the  fabulous. 
These  two  authors  involve  themselves  in  the 
clouds,  tliat  their  opinions  may  not  be  discovered. 
They  durst  not  openly  attack  the  real  religion ; 
but  destroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  distinguish  nere  with  exactness  the  agree 
ment  or  dif&rence  between  fable  and  religion,  is 
not  at  present  my  intention :  it  is  not  easy*  to 
show  with  exactness  what  was  the  Athenian  do* 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor 
shipped.  Plutarch  himself  tells  us,  that  this 
was  a  tiling  very  difficult  for  the  philosophers. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the  mythology  and 
theology  of  the  ancients  were  dinrrent  a*t  the 
bottom  ;  that  the  names  of  the  gods  continued 
the  same ;  and  that  long  custom  gave  up  one  to 
the  caprices  of  the  poets,  withoutsupposing  the 
other  affected  by  them.  This  being  once  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients  themselves,  1 
am  no  longer  surprised  to  sec  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear  upon  the  stage  in  the 
comedy  of  Aristophanes;  and  at  the  same  time 
receiving  incense  m  the  temples  of  Athens.  TWs 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  account  of 
a  thing'so  obscure ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  up 
my  system  to  any  other,  by  which  the  Athenians 
sliallhe  made  more  consistent  with  themselves: 
those  Athenians  who  sat  laughing  at  the  gods  of 
Aristophanes,  while  they  condemned  Socrates 
for  having  appeared  to  despise  the  gods  of  his 
country. 

THE  MINI  AND  PANTOMIMES. 

VI.  A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  JVM, 
which  had  some  relation  to  comedy.  This  appel- 
lation was,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  given  to 
certain  dramatic  performances,  and  to  the  actors 
that  played  them.  Thedcnominntion  sufficientlj 

•  .«{•«■  r«t.  PaJil  upon  ih**  nubjen  of  ihe  Fgnota  Ura. 
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tl^NiaiAL  COKCLU8IO*V  TU^ 


httflUmoff.  Of  iHuit  «fwtk»,  nothina,  or  very 
Uttlc*  ii*  ii^maliim;?  j  ^fi  that  IUl'j ca^ttoolj  ba  cin- 
itd«ml  liv  (ht'  bv4(>^tJ'*i>!Bc*  p*ft*aeew  Ut  atilhoni; 
fmiTi  wbicU  lit*i»t  I*  to  t»tf  Jp»riirtdf  lliftiij«!sen?c» 

I  did  wiUi  fr^jiccl  to  th<^  I  ]ion«*,  without  loMOg 
timi*,  by  -ii*tiiiin£j  »ll  iSi^-  tkilbn-iit  bpciciei,  of  jifo- 
dudng  all  tUe  quk»tatiane,  wlut:h  vfc»ay  ci*"»  the 
rcftdex^^  mare  traitbk  liwn  iil»tniclioii.  H**  tbal 
detires  fuller  iijiUmcliditft  may  ff  *4  V^jsiima,  Vo- 


ktiona,  how^'V&r  losnie^ii,  I  4iM(ttd  tUii>k  it  dhari^ 
it)  bfi  tJie  Auilior. 

The  ^Ifiint  hact  \livlr  ori^Ui«l  fraiii  e«m»!tly,  of 

frtf  tUeiT  iniroic  ftclorii  »|wayi  pUycid  i^ti  t?ihj- 

mitbiisy  ^f  rr¥al»hip  iJUfWiUtb  bnika  lllmi]  trff* 
ff^m  l\ic  comic  act»/s,  ami  m«4o  tbeni  «  ecirn*  | 
EMitiy  Uy  llwrnseh'ofl*^  Bui  to  ikriuw  their  nret'p- 
liOTi^  thry  UuTi^vvpfl  tVoiu  c«jtiiiMly  all  itj!  dryUrrr y, 
wilan^S  grort3tiriH».  and  licTnUoiisncsaK  TUW 
B]nuiinn«ilXC  ttioy  adoiNj  Lu  tUrir  drincp*,  and  1li(^y 
produtie^J  wtiat  n«  now  r;iJli*(l  f*ii.rt:rj<j  or  Uur* 
mCUj.  Tliejo  f&rc«»]4  h4.d  nut  tt)^^  rei^ilELrjty  of 
Mb0^  ^  comiftdies  i  the-j^  w^iife  only  II  wtieci'n- 
ffam  oOrtngle  $c«uc*  cotitnyed  to  roiiic  lnii;;5hteT| 
£»nncHl  or  unrtyellod  vi  itJhiiil  tinWr  o^iid  A^^if  bunt 
CdUDciloTL  Tiiijy  li»d  ti  I  othf^r  *iwl  but  t<>  make 
^  pft^lft  UiAgh.  Not?  Anil  ihvii  Utfr?  mipUt  b{? 
nod  tenleni^eB,  like  ll*i^  anitunr^cs  of  P.  S}  riw, 
mt  arc  yet  bli  i«:  hut  tU'j  <Fnmnd-work  was 
low  coroedy :  and  ativ  tluH^  cif  gn^li^r  di^ntiy 
dropt  in  by  clianc<*.  Wc  mtist  iicpwtvcrimaginet 
thatl^i^  odd  specie*  oftbi'  dnirna  ffj^ii  at  liingJU 
to  lonif^whata  birrhi^r  tdiarof  tur^  *inr**  we  iin?  tfild 
that  Ptato  the  ptiik^opiter  Uid  thi^  •¥£»!£  ijf  Sa> 
phron  11  tidier  h]«  pillow,  nrnl  th^y  W4tr^  f^rkivnd 
tham  &ftor  bis  dcalb.  Bi*l  in  irisoernl  w<.'  lojiy 
aay  with  truth,  Ihi^t  il  always  4iai?oTercd  the 
EQeatxnr'iM  of  iU  on^inia.\f  like  a  fake  pretcn^ioit 
to  nobihty,  in  whir  1 1  the  thf^at  i*  iiiways  dii^co^ 
fared  IhroiigU  tbc  oncf^aUu"  nt  t^f  ficlitiona 
■pLondnur. 

These  ^Uirni  wnire  of  two  likjrt-*,  of  which  I  ho 
ienjjlh  was  dilf^ren^  but  tbt-  pnrpi,j3L^a  tho  »ame. 
TUeMimi  of  one  npi^defl  was  .^hart ;  Lhoso  nf  the 
otht^r  lon^,  an  J  not  oujLg'  so  i^rotiC'sqtie^  Th^^ao 
Iwo  kintU  vvj?ri^  snbJivided  inta  many  spct^ir^j 
distinguished  Uv  thedrt^sea  anddmractGn»,Aucij 
09  ahow  drunkard?,  phy  aidan^  men,  and  women. 

Thus  far  of  the  Greeks.  The  Ranums  bavins: 
borrowed  of  them  Uif*  more  nobhi  flhows  of  tra- 
rtdj  and  cotnf'dy,  iv  oro  not  contrnl  tdl  ihry  had 
Sieir  rha|J3Ddic*ir»  Thoy  h-*d  thdr  Ptmupt^irt^ 
who  played  wiiU  fl^Li  ^jlu?,  iJiat  ihej  miuht  have 
the  morii  ability;  and  Ihetr  Sunnwiu,  whose 
hoads  were  shavi^d,  that  they  might  hox  the  bel- 
ter. There  h  no  need  of  naming  hero  all  who 
bad  a  nam-3  fir  thftSt!  di versions  anton^r  tho 
Oreekii  and  Roman^n  I  hav*e  eaid  enough,  and 
iMfhaps  ton  mui^ht  of  this  nbortion  of  tomcsdy, 
liliich  6t^-w  upon  itjrdf  tht*  contnnpt  of  i^ootl 
nmi|  the  ct'iiBtiresj  of  iht*  magifitratflB,  and  the 
ladlftiatJon  of  the  fathrr*  of  tho  ehurdi.* 

Another  net  of  players   uere  c^ilkxl   Ftmto^ 


■fvtniL  itfhtcK  Uifi  t5**iwore  of  Lbo  Holy  foil^crB  parUr^i- 
HtlJ-  breaks  ni«,  n^  Azl|ii4i  a  (bluff  Irrrful-r  anrl  inde- 
e«[U»   W'Tho;3i  iqpp  iJbf  k  jaurl).  <«Uin«fiii»ii   with  the 


mimss;  tboae  wore  at  lo«^t  so  f&r  prfifvalilt  lo 
the  former,  tUot  they  ej>ve  iio  off  ^C»»  t4>tbff«n 
They  spoke  oidy  to  tLe  cyca :  but  with  *9^  tz) 
of  txpfc^^ion,  that  withonit  the  ull*ri»Jle«  «f  a 
single  word,  they  r<?prescnicd,  a*  we  •««  told,  t 
cotnplet^  IntsHsdy  or  casneJy,  In  tii«  mtte  iii*ii» 
n<?  ae  dumb  lliirt'^itin  i^  e^hibiiad  oil  ottf  ll^ 
ttlrrrt.  The^i  PmAtomiinet  aRioa|^  ihn  Ofi^t 
first  imiiglfMl  singing  with  their  «IiiiM«i  {  tttm 
wardfl,  about  the  lime  of  Liv^iuti  A.n4mnk^ 
the  m^tivg  w(*re  performed  by  oiic  piutj  and  Jkt, 
danec^  by  Anotficr,  A^lerw^da,  in  itv  time  fit 
Augu*tn4,  when  ihey  wtre  f  cm  for  Li  Rooie, 
for  tlie  diverinon^i  of  tUc  people^  whom  b«  Imi 
enslavcsd,  thty  played  comedies  witiMOl  IMp 
or  voeid  uttenLnre ;  but  by  Ui«?  i|!8i^Wlnilft 
activity,  anil  tfilcicy  of  their  £<MtQ««9^  o^  v 
Siftonru=i  AvHdlinikris,  eipreseealt,  damm  f — ' 
i*Htt  f*»  haumte  ^^tUt^  tbry  not  wftly  ( 
tiiiuga  ami  puftiious,  hut  G\va  tJio  mo«l 
didtiuf'tiiiiw  of  pn^^ioos,  and  tbe  slifhtBit  ttPr 
i:nni*it.\tiL-c't  of  ikct?.  Wc  cntifit  not  ki*v*M 
itii^ini^^  at  h'ii»t  in  my  ophiia^^  th«t  ih^  futo- 
mhnf7  did  lit^^r.dly  represent  rcptibr  t]w4ii«« 
r^unc  rlitu  liy  I  ho  more  mt>tion«  pf  tJ»#ir  bMt#*>  Wi 
UiiV  jti^tly  dLtrniiinf.^  nut^  iib^tundnit  all  I^Mff 
aphty,  tWt  tliotr  ff^prerentatioafe  would  «l  M 
be  vory  iticomidrte:  via  wc  may  aupp^sr, «ri(b 
^^H*d  r+i»jinnj  that  th^ir  acttoti  w^»  v^ty  &t*if  i 
oni)  llwt  the  art  of  imtlation  w«*nt  fpi%l  Nim 
s:uc<>  It  raiu^d  t]i«  adtnomtion  of  Uir  wiv^twA^ 
and  made  tha  people  iiuul  with  cM^mcM.  Y^ 
wh'.-n  ^ve  Te*d  tlmt  one  f  lylu««  the  pupil  of  ^i 
Pyiadea^  in  the  timi»  of  Ati^ttun,  diritM  ik 
appJAuarg  of  the  people  willi  Kb  «i««ji|«r^  »|ii 
tlu^y  rrpft  iiertted  (lCibpu5i,  t>r  wtien  Juv^aijdldl 
jii,  that  Cathdlitf  playrhi  L'^il,  nnd  otbctll^^ 
of  the  sauit^  kind,  it  i^  not  easy  to  bHii?««lb£« 
ifiu^le  man,  without  »pc^a]kl1^  a  w^H  caM 
ethUnl  tra<;'Hlieg  or  <'oiiiedies,  and  iiudteAbutti 
and  l>auiid«  iupply  the  pi  act?  r^fvocid  arlie4di]ki& 
NotwitliRtandin^  ihc  obscurity  of  thii  vbnb 
nmtter^  on^^  may  know  whut  to  oil  mil  tA  eetU^ 
or  how  far  a  n?prt? mentation  c<iu]d  be  cimed  ly 
danr.Rj  posture,  ami  griinacc,  Amon^  taaai 
'  ftrtiftL-iaf  danci'Sj  of  wiiicb  we  know  uoUiinl  W 
tbe  nauiej«t  tliore  wo^  n^  enrly  an  tin:!  tunfl  ^ 
Ari-itophiincs  some  lijttremely  indecent,    Tliat 


wcrv  con  Lin  nod  in  Italy  from  ttte  time  of  An 

\n%  louiT  sorter  tiiei  empcn>rrt, 

misehiiM',  whk  h   f^inlribiitnd    la  i^om*^  nieas*!* 


ra$  a  poiibl 


to  the  di^cay  and  ruin  of  the  Ruuiilti  cntijwf*,  Tft 
Imve  a  due  d^' testation  of  those  Uot^ntiima  ^itvr 
tuiniiiF^nL^t  tliere  ia  no  need  of  any  rHyaam  ^ 
tbe  futhers ;  the  wbr-  Paj*ans  tell  u»  vi-iy  (4ii«^ 
what  Uicy  thouf^ht  of  thi<m.  i  have  inadi?  w 
me  ntion  of  th  c  A 1  i  mi  un  d  Pa  n  lonu  we^  ObI^  t* 
»^iOw  huw  the  m^>s-t  noble  of  publiif  sped^dil 
were  i  f^rnijited  and  abu&edp  and  to  eotMUcl^ 
reader  to  the  end  through  every  rA.id,  and  tbirtl^ 
all  the  by-paths  of  human  wit,  from  Horoeriil 
R^ehylo*  to  our  own  time, 

WANnCRlKOS  Of  THF.  HtlUA^  HtK t»  Ut  T8K  Uitt 

ASty  Fnoann;^^  or  Tite^TEicAL  itRrmttuiti* 

TIOSS. 

Vn,  That  wc  may  conchide  thtA  worfe  bf 
appljiuir  the  prineiplt*  luid  down  at  tl*e  begifr 
nmfft  ti"'^  extend  it  throtirrh  ihc  whole,  I  *U** 
the  reader  to  n^cur  to  that  point  wbcfO  I  bavt 
repr^'!>entcd  the  biiman  mind  a 9  beirinninf  1^ 
rom^^  ol^  l)|£  drama.     I'hfl  e^bonif  Wa*  ij<t  • 
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hyxnn  to  Bacchus,  produced  by  accident ;  art 
orouj^ht  it  to  perfection,  and  delight  made  it  a 
public  diversion.  Thespiti  made  a  single  actor 
play  before  ihp  people  ;  this  was  Uic  beginning 
of  theatrical  phows.  ICschylus,  taking  the  idea 
of  the  Iliad  ami  Ody««<'y,  enimnted,  if  I  may 
K)  expresa  it,  the  epic  poem,  and  pave  a  dialogue 
in  place  of  simph;  riritatioQ  ;  piitn  tiio  whole 
into  action,  and  sets  it  boforo  tin*  ryes,  as  if  it 
was  a  present  and  leal  tmnsactiitn  :  he  gives  the 
chorus*  an  interest  in  the  simmioj",  contrives  ha- 
bits of  dignity  und  theatrical  decoration?.  In  a 
word,  he  gives  birth  to  tragedy;  or,  more  pro- 
perly, drawi*  it  from  t1»e  bosom  of  tlie  epic  poem. 
She  made  her  appi-aranee  sparkling  with  graces, 
and  displaye^l  p>u'h  maje<«tv  as  gained  every  heart 
at  the  first  vii-w.  SopluM-les  ion:>ulcr.>*  \\vr  more 
nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  rritic,  and  tiuils  that 
she  lias  something  still  about  Iwr  ront'li  and 
swelling:  he  divests  her  of  her  fal.-^c  ornaments, 
teaches  her  a  more  re^dnr  walk,  and  more 
familiar  dignity.  Euripides  wtin  of  opinion, 
that  she  ought  to  renive  'itill  mort?  ffiOness  ond 
tenderness ;  he  leaelie!^  her  the  now  artof  plear»- 
ing  by  pimpli<'ity,  and  gives  her  the  charms  of 
ijractTid  negligence  ;  sn  tbnt  lu'  makes  her  stimd 
in  suspense,  whether  slie  appears  most  to  advan- 
tage in  tlie  dress  of  Sciphoeles  sparkling  with 
gem^,  or  in  that  of  Eurij)ides,  which  U  more 
fimple  and  mode*t.  Hoth  indeed  are  elegant ; 
but  the  elegjince  is  of  difiorcMt  kinds,  between 
which  no  judgment  as  yet  has  decided  the  prize 
of  su|>eriority. 

We  can  now  trace  it  no  farther ;  its  progress 
Among  the  Greeks  is  out  of  sight.  We  must 
pass  at  once  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  quitteil  their  ancient  resi- 
dence in  Greece,  to  fix  tlieir  abode  in  Italy. 
But  it  is  vain  to  ask  questions  of  Melpomene; 
she  is  obstinately  siloiit,  a.id  we  only  know  from 
dtrangers  her  power  among"  the  Romans.  Pe- 
neca  endeavours  to  make  her  speak  ;  but  the 
gaudy  show  with  which  b*;  rather  loads  than 
adorns  her,  makes  iis  t.!)ink  that  he  took  some 
phantom  of  Melpomt  n<'  for  tlie  mus»?  herself. 

Another  ilight,  ef|ually  ra])ul  with  tlmt  to 
Rome,  must  carry  us  through  thousands  of  years, 
from  Rome  t  >  France.  There  i:i  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  we  poc  the  mind  of  man  jriving 
birth 4o  tragedy  a  s(«cond  time,  as  if  th«»  Greek 
ttttgedv  had  been  utttrly  fnrirof.  In  the  place 
of  Ew'hylu',  we  have  our  llotrou.  In  ( 'omeille 
we  have  nnother  Sophocles,  and  in  Racine  a 
•econd  Euripide?.  Thus  is  fragedy  raisixl  from 
her  ashes,  carried  to  the  utmost  point  of  great- 
ness, and  so  jlazzling  that  she  prefers  herself  to 
herself  Surprised  to  soe  ]K»rs«>lf  pr(jduccd  again 
in  France  in  so  short  a  time,  and  nearlv  in  llic 
same  manner  as  heft  re  in  Greece,  she  is  (Ji«])osed 
to  believe  ibat  \vr  fate  is  tx)  moke  a  short  tran- 
sition from  h-r  birth  to  her  perfection,  like  the 
podflcss  that  issimrl  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  lof'k  back  on  the  other  side  to  the  rise  of 
corned  V,  we.  shall  s- c  it  bar  died  by  Margitcs 
frem  th:'  Odyssey  of  Ilomor,  in  imitation  oi'  her 
eldest  sis'er  ;  hut  we  k.>c  her,  under  the  C(*uducl 

♦  E<^'.yliH.  In  my  «ipinion,  m  w.-)i  a^  i>ie  other  poet« 
hit  contfmporarlr^  p'I  'in"  I  V^"  rhor«i.-,  n«  t  merely  be- 
csii'e  It  was  ih  •  fishi'»n.  but  li^rauso  examiiiin?  trogody 
to  ihe  liOttrMn  llicy  P-»»i:id  it  not  raiini.al  to  co»c«i\i>/th]U 
an  acti jit  great  au '.  i(il'Miiid,  likt:  ihc  revnlntiun  of  a 
■late,  rould  pwss  'viihofw  w1inff«f<*. 


of  Aristoplianes,  become  lieentiouB  ami  petulant, 
taking  airs  to  herself  which  the  magistrates  were 
obli<i:od  to  crush.  Alenander  reduced  her  to 
bounds,  taught  her  nt  once  gayety  and  polite- 
ness, and  enabled  her  to  correct  vice,  without 
shocking  the  ofR-nders.  Plautus,  among  the 
Romans,  to  whom  we  must  now  nass,  united 
the  earlier  and  the  later  comedy,  ann  joined  buf- 
foonery with  delicacy.  Terence,  who  was  bet^ 
ter  instructed,  received  comc<ly  from  Mcnandcr, 
and  surpassed  his  original,  as  he  endeovoured  to 
copy  it  And  lastly,"  Aloliere  produced  a  new 
species  of  comedy,  which  must  be  placed  in  a 
class  by  iisell",  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aristo- 
nbtmea,  whose  manner  is  likewise  pccuUur  to 
nimself. 

But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
that  when  wc  review  the  success^ions  of  tlie 
drama  a  third  time,  we  find  genius  falling  from 
its  height,  forgetting  itself,  and  led  astray  by  the 
love  of  novelty,  and  the  desire  of  striking  out 
new  path**.  Tragedy  degenerated  in  Greece 
from  the  lime  of  Anstotle,  and  in  Rome  after 
Augustus.  At  Rome  and  Athens  comedy  pro- 
ducc4l  Mimif  pantomimes,  burleitas,  tricks,  and 
farces,  for  the  sake  of  variety ;  such  is  the  ch»» 
meter,  and  such  the  madness  of  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  satisfied  with  having  mnde  great  conquests,  * 
and  gives  them  up  to  attempt  others,  which  am 
far  from  answering  its  expectation,  and  only  en- 
able it  to  discover  its  own  fully,  weakness,  and  • 
deviations.  But  why  should  we  be  tired  with 
standing  still  at  the  true  point  of  perfection  when 
it  is  attained  ?  If  eloquence  be  wearied,  and  ibr- 
crets  herself  awhile,  yet  she  soon  returns  to  her 
former  point ;  so  will  it  happen  to  our  theatres  if 
the  French  Muses  will  keep  the  Greek  models 
in  their  view,  and  not  look  with  disdain  upon  a 
stage,  whose  motlicr  is  nature,  whose  soul  is  pas 
sion,  and  whose  art  is  simplicity :  a  stage,  which, 
to  speak  the  truth,  docs  not  perhaps  equal  oun 
in  splendour  and  elevation,  out  wnich  excels  it 
in  simplicity  and  propriety,  and  equals  it  at  least 
in  the  concluct  and  direction  of  tliose  passions 
which  may  ]iioj«trly  affi.'ct  an  honest  man  and  a 
christian. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  think  myself  well  recom- 
pensed for  my  labour,  and  shall  attain  the  end 
which  I  had  in  \iew,  if  I  shall  in  some  little  mea- 
sure revive  in  the  minds  of  thojiC  who  purpose  to 
nm  the  round  of  polue  literature,  not  an  immo- 
derate and  blind  reverence,  but  a  true  taste  ot 
antiquity ;  such  a  taste  as  both  feeds  and  polishes 
the  mind,  nnd  enriches  it  by  cnabUng  it  to  ap- 
propriate tlie  wealth  of  foreigners,  and  to  exert 
lis  natural  fertility  in  exquisite  productions; 
such  a  lahle  as  gjivc  the  Racinea,  the  Molieres, 
the  Boileaus,  the  Foutames,  the  Patras,  the  Pe 
lissons  and  many  other  great  geniuses  of  the 
last  age,  all  that  they  were,  and  all  that  they 
will  always  be  ;  such  a  taste  as  puts  the  seal  ot 
immortality  to  those  works  in  which  it  is  dis- 
covered; a  taptc  so  necc8<;ary,  that  without  it 
wc  may  bo  certain  tliat  tlic  gicatest  i^owers  of 
nature  will  long  continue  in  a  stale  below  them 
selves  ;  for  no  man  ought  to  allow  lum^elf  to  bu 
flattered  or  seduced  by  the  example  of  wune  ineu 
of  genius,  who  have  rather  apix-ared  to  despise 
this  taste  than  to  despite  it  in  reality.  It  is  true 
that  excellent  original^  have  given  occasion, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  to  very  "bod 
copies.    No  man  ought  severely  to  ape  either  the 
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been  able  to  produce  an^  thing  by  their  own 
imagination,  would  require  too  much  of  that 
time  which  your  lordship  omnloya  in  nobler 
•tudies.  Of  all  the  novels^  and  romances  that 
wit  or  idleness,  vanity  or  indigence,  have  pushed 
into  the  world,  there  are  very  few  of  which  the 
end  cannot  be  conjectured  from  the  beginning ; 
or  where  the  authors  ha\'e  4ono  more  than  to 
transpose  the  incidents  of  other  tales,  or  strip 
the  circumstances  from  one  event  for  the  decora- 
tion of  another. 

In  the  examination  of  a  poot*s  character,  it  is 
therefort  first  to  Imj  inquired  what  degree  of  in- 
vention has  bwn  exerted  by  him.  with  this 
view  I  have  verv  dili^^pintly  read  the  worics  of 
Shakspeare,  and  now  presume  to  lay  the  result 
of  my  searches  before  your  lordship,  before  that 

I'udwe  whom  Piiny  himself  would  have  wished 
or  his  assessor  to  hear  a  hterary  cause. 

How  much  the  translation  of  the  following 
novels  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Shakspeare, 
or  take  away  from  it,  you,  my  lord,  ana  men 
learned  and  candid  like  you,  if  any  such  can  be 
found,  must  now  determine.  Some  danger,  I 
am  informed,  there  is,  lust  his  admirers  sliould 
think  him  injured  by  this  attf^iipt,  and  clamour 
u  at  the  diminution  of  the  tionour  of  that 
nation  which  boasts  itself  the  parent  of  so  great 
a  poet.- 

That  no  such  enemies  mny  arise  against  me, 
fthourrh  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it,)  I  am  far 
trom  being  too  confident,  for  who  can  fix  bounds 
to  bigotry  and  folly  ?  My  sex,  my  age,  have  not 
given  me  many  opportunities  of  mingling  in  tlie 
world :  there  may  he  in  it  many  a  species  of 
absurdity  which  I  have  never  scon,  and  among 
them  such  vanity  as  pleases  itself  with  false 
praise  bestowed  on  another,  and  such  supersti- 
tion as  worships  idols,  without  supi>osing  them 
to  be  gods. 

But  the  truth  U,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
reputation  of  this  mighty  genius  depends  upon 
the  naked  plot  or  story  of  his  p!.:ys.  He  lived 
in  an  age  when  tlic  liooks  of  chivalry  were  yet 
popular,  and  when  therefore  tTie  minds  of  tiis 
■oditors  were  not  accustomed  to  balance  proba- 
bilities, or  to  examine  nicely  tlie  proportion  be- 
tween causes  and  eflfect".  *  It  was  sufficient  to 
recommend  a  slorv,  that  it  was  far  removed  from 
common  life,  that  its  changes  were  trtquent,  and 
its  close  pathetic. 

This  disposition  of  the  a£;e  concurred  so  hap- 
ilv  with  the  imagination  of  fSh  ikspeare,  that 
e  had  no  desire  to  reform  it;  an<l  incieed  to  this 
he  was  indol)ti'd  lor  the  Hcentious  variety,  by 
which  he  made  his  plays  morc!  entertaining  Uian 
those  of  any  other  author. 

He  had  lookwl  with  great  attention  on  the 
■cencs  of  nature :  l)ut  his  chief  skill  was  in  hu- 
man actions  passions*  and  hal)its :  he  was 
therefore  delighted  witli  such  tab's  as  afforded 
numerous  incidents,  and  exhibited  many  charac- 
ters in  many  changes  of  situation.  These  cha- 
Tact<*rs  arc  so  copiously  diversified,  and  some  of 
them  so  justly  pursued,  that  his  works  may  be 
considered  ae  a  map  of  life,  a  faitliful  nuniature 
of  human  transactions  ;  and  he  that  has  read 
Shakspeare  with  attention,  will  perhaps  find 
little  new  in  the  croA'ded  world. 

Among  his  other  excellences  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, because  it  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed, 
thst  hie  heroe$  are  men,  that  the.  love  and  hatred, 
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the  hopes  and  fears,  of  his  chief  personagei,  are 
such  as  are  common  to  other  human  beinjors,  and 
not  like  those  which  later  times  have  exhibited, 
peculiar  to  phantoms  that  strut  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  inquire, 
whether  the  vehicle  of  so  much  delight  and  in- 
struction be  a  story  probable  or  unlikely,  native 
or  foreign.  Shakspeare's  excellence  is  not  the 
fiction  of  a  talc,  but  the  representation  of  life : 
and  his  reputation  is  tliercfore  safe,  till  human 
nature  shall  be  changed.  Nor  can  he,  who  has 
so  many  just  claims  to  praise,  suficr  by  losing 
tliat  which  ignorant  admiration  has  unreason- 
ably given  him.  To  calumniate  the  dead  is  base- 
ness, and  to  flatter  them  is  surely  folly. 

From  flatter}',  my  lord,  either  of  the  dead  or 
the  living,  I  wish  to  be  clear,  and  have  therefore 
solicited  the  countenance  of  a  patron,  whom, 
if  I  knew  how  to  praise  him,  I  could  praise  with 
truth,  and  have  the  world  on  my  side ;  whose 
candour  and  humanity  arc  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  whose  judgment  perhaps  was  then 
first  to  be  doubted,  when  he  condescended  to 
admit  this  address  from,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's most  obliged  and  most  obedient  bumble 
servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PAYNE'S   INTRODUCTION   TO  THE  GAME  OF 
DRAUGHTS.    1756 

TO    THE    RIGHT   HON.  WILLIAM    BENRT    HARL    OP 
ROCBFORD,  &C. 

Mt  Lord, — When  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing to  your  lordship  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Game  of  Draughts,"  I  easily  foresee  that  [  shall 
be  in  danger  of  sufifering  ridicule  on  one  part, 
while  I  am  gaining  honour  on  the  other,  and  that 
many  who  may  en^T  me  the  distinction  of  ap- 
proaching you,  will  deride  the  present  I  presume 
to  off*er. 

Had  I  considered  this  little  volume  as  bavins 
no  purpose  beyond  that  of  teaching  a  game,  I 
should  indeed  have  left  it  to  take  its  fate  without 
a  patron.  Triflers  may  find  or  make  any  thing 
a  trifle  ;  but  since  it  is  the  ^cat  characteristic  of 
a  wise  man  to  see  events  in  their  causes,  to  oh 
viate  consequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies, 
your  lordship  will  think  nothing  a  trifle  by  which 
the  mind  is  mured  to  caution,  foresieht,  and  cir- 
cumspection. The  same  skill,  and  often  the 
same  degree  of  skill,  is  exerted  in  great  and 
little  things,  and  your  lordship  may  sometimes 
exercise,  on  a  hamdcss  game,  those  abilities 
which  have  been  so  happily  employed  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  your  countr}'.  1  am,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's roost  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most 
bumble  servant, 

WILLIAM    PATNE. 


EVANGELICAL  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

HAaMOmSB),  SZFLAUrSD,  AND  ILLXTSTBATRD. 

avoLS.  8T0.  1758. 

TO    THE   LORDS  SPIRITUAL   AND  TEMPORAL,  AN» 

COMMONS  IN    PARLIAMENT   ASSEMBLED. 

That  we   are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which 
corruption  is  barely  not  universal,  is  universally 
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reuon  and  propriety  of  every  action ;  and  ex- 
piatiiiiijr*  or  endeuvouring  to  explain,  every  pre- 
cept and  declaration  in  its  true  meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  hastily  concluded,  that  we  intend 
to  substitute  this  }M>ok  for  the  gospels,  or  obtrude 
our  own  expositions  as  the  oracles  of  God.  We 
recommend  to  the  unlearned  reader  to  consult 
us  when  ho  finds  any  difficulty,  as  men  who  have 
laboured  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  who  are 
without  any  temptation  to  deceive  him :  but  as 
men,  however,  that,  while  they  mean  best,  may 
be  mistaken.  Let  him  be  careful,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  what  we  cite  from  the  gospels,  fiom 
what  we  offer  as  our  own :  he  will  find  many 
dilKcuities  removed ;  and  if  Pome  yet  remain,  let 
him  remember  that  "  Gknl  is  in  Keavcn,  and  we 
upon  earth/'  that  '^our  thoughts  are  not  God*s 
thoughts,**  and  that  the  great  cure  of  doubt  is  an 
humble  mind. 


ANOELL'8  STENOORAPIIir,  OR   SHORTHAND 

IMPROVED.     nr>9. 

TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  CHARLES   DUKE  OF  RtCU- 

MOND,  LENNOX,  AUBICNT,  &C. 

Mat  it  please  tourOaacb, — The  improve- 
mentof  arts  and  sciences  has  always  been  es- 
teemed laudable;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
utility  and  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have 
generally  gained  the  patronage  of  persons  the 
most  distinguished  for  i>irth,  learning,  and  repu- 
tation in  the  world.  This  is  an  art  undoubtedly 
of  public  utility,  and  which  has  been  cultivated 
by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  its  history.  But  as  most  of  their 
systems  have  been  defective,  clogged  with  a 
multiplicity  of  rules,  and  perplexed  by  arbitrary, 
mtricatp,  and  impracticable  schemes,  I  liave  en- 
deavoured to  rectify  their  defects,  to  adapt  it  to 
all  capacities,  and  render  it  of  general,  lasting,  j 
and  extensive  benefit.  How  this  is  effected,  the  | 
following  plates  will  sufficiently  explain,  to  which 
I  have  prefixed  a  suitable  introduction,  and  a 
concise  and  impartial  history  of  the  origin  and 

frogressivo  improvements  of  tliis  ort.  And  as 
have  submitted  the  whole  to  the  inspection  of  j 
accurate  judges,  whose  approbation  I  am  ho- 
noured with,  I  most  humbly  crave  leove  to  pub- 
lish it  to  the  world  under  your  graee*s  patronage  ;• 
not  merely  on  account  of  your  great  dignitv  and 
high  rank  in  fife,  though  these  receive  a  lustre 
(rom  vour  gracc*s  humanity;  but  also  from  a 
knowledge  of  your  grace*s  disposition  to  encou- 
rage every  useful  art,  and  favour  all  true  pro- 
moters of  science.  That  your  grace  nia^'  long 
!ive  the  friend  of  learning,  the  guardian  of  liber- 
ty, and  the  patron  of  virtue,  and  then  transmit 
your  name  with  the  highest  honour  and  esteem 
lo  latest  posterity,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  your 
g\ace*8  most  humble,  &c 


ment  of  human  pasrions  and  praeticefl  which 
have  raised  you  to  your  present  height  of  station 
and  dignity  of  employment,  hove  long  shown 
you  that  dedicator}*  aadresses  are  written  for  the 
sake  of  the  author  more  frequently  than  of  the 
patron :  and  though  they  profess  only  reverence 
and  leal,  are  commonly  dicUited  by  interebt  or 
vanity. 

I  pliall  therefore  not  endeavour  to  conceal  my 
motives,  but  contess  that  the  Italian  Dictionary 
is  dedicated  to  your  excellency,  that  I  might  j^ra- 
tify  my  vanity,  by  making  it  known,  that  m  a 
country  where  I  am  a  stranger,  1  have  l>een  able, 
without  any  external  recommendation,  to  obtain 
the  notice  and  countenance  of  a  nobleman  so 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  ability,  that  in  Ids 
twenty-third  year  he  M-as  sent  as  pfenipotentittry 
to  superintend,  at  Aix-la-Chape11e,  the  intensts 
of  a  nation  remarkable  above  all  others  for  gia- 
vity  and  prudence:  and  who,  at  an  age  when 
very  few  are  admitted  lo  public  tiust,  transacts 
the  most  important  afl%iira  between  two  of  tba 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  world. 

If  I  could  attribute  to  my  own  merits  the  fa- 
vours which  your  excellency  every  day  confers 
upon  me,  I  know  not  how  much  my  pride  mijfht 
be  inflamed ;  but  when  I  observe  the  extensive 
benevolence  and  boundless  liberality  by  which 
all  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  you,  aie 
dismissed  more  happy  than  they  come,  I  am 
afraid  of  raising  my  own  value,  smce  I  dare  not 
ascribe  it  so  much  to  my  power  of  pleasing  at 
your  willingness  to  be  pfeascd. 

Yet  as  every  man  is  mclined  to  flatter  himself, 
I  am  desirons  to  hope  that  I  am  not  admitted  to 
^eater  intimacy  than  others  without  8(*me  qnali- 
lications  for  so  advantageous  a  distinction,  and 
shall  think  it  my  duty  to  Justify,  by  constant  re- 
spect and  sincerity,  the  favours  wfiich  you  hnve 
been  pleased  to  show  me.  I  am,  my  lord,  vonr 
excellency^  most  humble  and  most  obedient 
servant, 

J.  baretti. 

London,  Jan.  19,  1760. 


«AK£TTI*S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

AND  ITALIAN  LANOUAGKS. 

9  VOLS.  4T0.  170a. 

TO  HIS  EXCELLRNCr  DON  FELIX,  MARatJlS  OP 
AORCD  AND  CERTODANO,  AMBASSADOR  EXTRA- 
ORDINART  AND  PLENIPOTENTIART  FROM  HIS 
CATHOLIC  MAJESTT  TO  THE  KIXC  OF  6REAT 
BRITAIN'. 

Mt  Lord, — That  seuteness  of  penetration  into 
dmcactera  and  desii?n«.  and  thst  nice  dim^nrn- 

■;.i 


A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  ASTRONOMICAL 
CHRONOLOGY,  UNFOLDING  THE  8CR.P 
TURE9.  BY  JOHN  KENNEDY,  RECTOR  OF 
BRADLEY,  IN  DERBYSHIRE.    4to.    KOi, 

TO  THE  RIKC. 

SiKE, — Tfaving  bv  lone  labour  and  diligent 
inquir}',  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  establish 
the  chronologj' of  the  Bible,  I  hope  to  be  par^ 
doned  the  ambition  of  inscribing  my  work  to 
your  majesty. 

An  age  of  war  is  not  often  an  age  of  learning: 
the  tuniult  and  anxiety  of  military  preparttiont 
seldom  leave  attention  vacant  to  the  silent  oro* 
gress  of  study,  and  the  placid  conquests  or  hi- 
vestigation  'j  yet,  smwly,  a  vindication  of  the 
inspired  writers  can  never  be  unseasonably  o^ 
fercd  to  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  nor  can  it 
ever  he  improper  to  promote  that  religion  with- 
ont  which  all  other  blessings  are  anares  of  de> 
sCruction,  without  which  armies  cannot  make  at 
safe,  nor  victories  make  us  happy. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  that  my  testimony 
can  add  any  thing  to  the  honoura  of  your  raa- 
jestv,  to  the  splendonr  of  a  reigri  crowned  with 
triumphs,  to  the  beauty  of  a  life  dignified  by 
virtue*.     I  can  onlv  wish^  that  your  rdgn  may 
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long  coolfame  iocb  ai  It  hat  begun,  »nd  that  Ac 
eAaseace  of  your  cxamolc  mav  spread  ito  Ught 
through  disUnt  ages,  till  it  shall  be  the  highest 
praiao  of  any  future  monarch,  that  he  euubits 
•ome  reeembUnce  of  Qeorge  the  Thifd.  I  am, 
Sire,  your  majesty^  &c. 

JOHN  KaJTHKDT. 


IfOOLE*9  TRANSLATION  OF 
1A880*8  JERUSALEM  DEUVERED. 

TO  THE  QUBBM. 


1783. 


Madam,— To  approach  the  high  and  the  illus- 
trious has  been  b  all  ages  the  pnvilege  of  poets ; 
and  though  translators  cannot  justly  claim  the 
same  honour,  yet  they  naturally  follow  their  au- 
thors as  attendants:  and  I  hope  that  in  return 
(jf  having  enabled  Tasso  to  diffuse  his  fame 
through  the  British  dominions,  I  may  be  intro- 
ducedby  him  to  the  presence  of  your  majesty. 

Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  majesty^s 
favour,  as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  house 
of  Este,  wiiich  has.  one  common  aju:estor  with 
the  bouse  of  Hanover;  and  in  reviewing  his  life 
it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that  he  had  lived 
in  a  happier  time,  when  he  might  amonff  the 
descendants  of  that  illustrious  family  have  found 
a  more  liberal  and  potent  patrona£e. 

i  cannot  but  observe,  madam,  how  unequally 
reward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  happiness  which  was  withheld  from 
Tasso  is  reserved  for  me ;  and  that  the  poem 
which  once  hardly  procured  to  its  author  the 
countenance  of  tfale  Princess  of  Ferrara,  has  at^ 
tracted  to  ifi  translator  the  favourable  notice  of 
a  British  queen. 

Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  wo'dd 
have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  condesccn- 
siun  of  your  majesty  in  nobler  language,  but 
could  not  have  felt  it  with  more  ardent  ^rati- 
tu  Je,  than,  madam,  your  majesty's  most  faithful 
and  dcV'  'ed  servant. 


THE  ENOUSH  WORKS   <^  ROOCB.  ASCHAl 

BOITBO  BT  JAMSa   BSaDCKT.      4TO.      1767. 

TO  TUB  RIOHT  HON.  ANTUONT  ASHLBT  COOFI 
EARL  OP  SHAPTBSBURT,  BAROK  ASHLBT,  LOI 
LIEUTENANT  ANDCVSTOS  ROTnLOSLCM  OF  Ml 
SETSUIEE,    r.  B.  S. 

Mt  Lord, — ^Having  endeavoured,  by  aa  cl 

Sint  and  useful  editioD,  to  recover  the  esteeoi  i 
e  pubUc  to  an  author  undeservedly  neglecia 
the  only  care  which  I  now  owe  to  bis  memory, 
that  of  mscribing  his  works  to  m.  patron  whose  m 
knowlc»dged  eminence  of  cbso^acter  may  awska 
attention  and  attract  regard. 

I  have  not  sufibred  the  zeal  of  an  editor  so  fi 
to  take  possession  of  my  mind,  ma  that  1  shod 
obtrude  upon  your  lordship  any  prodoctioo 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  your  rank  or  of  yoa 
sentimenU.  Ascham  was  not  only  the  diic 
ornament  of  a  celebrated  college,  but  visited  fc 
reign  countries,  frequented  courts,  and  lived  ii 
familiarity  with  statc^smen  and  princes  ;  notooi^ 
instructed  scholars  in  literature,  but  (broMi 
Elizabeth  to  empire 

To  propagate  the  works  of  such  a  writer  vil 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  lordship's  patriotic 
for  I  know  not  what  greater  benefits  yoo  ax 
confer  on  your  country,  than  that  of  preserrinj 
worthy  names  from  oblivion,  by  joining  tk« 
with  your  ovm.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lorashm*! 
most  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most  humbk 
servant, 

4AMBS   BBNKIT. 


LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  IMPROVED. 

ILLUSTRATBD   BY   PLANS.      4tO,      1766. 
TO    THE    KING. 

SiRC, — The  patronage  of  works  which  have 
a  tendency  towards  advancinc  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  naturally  belongs  to  t?rrat  princes; 
and  public  good,  in  which  pnbUc  clegancn  is 
comprised,  has  ever  been  the  object  of  yo\»r 
majesty's  regard. 

In  the  following  pages  your  majesty,  I  flatter 
myself,  will  find,  that  I  have  endeavoured  al 
extensive  and  general  usefulness.  Knowing, 
therefore,  your  majesty's  early  attention  to  the 

polite  arts,  and  more  particular  afiecti(»n  for  the  1  inas.  Your  power  is  acknowledired  hv  nali^ 
study  of  architecture,  1  wa<?  encoiuaired  to  hope  ,  whose  names  we  know  not  ytt~how  to  wnt* 
that  the  work  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  be-  ;  nnd  whose  boundaries  we  cannot  vet  d»^"nb: 
fore  your  majesty,  might  be  tluiught  not'  un-  j  But  your  maj'sty's  bnitv  and  beneficence  int 
worthy  your  royal  fivoiir :  and  that  t!io  pr  tec-  us  reason  to  expect  the  time  when  5ci(  n<e  ?ht 
tion  which  your  majesty  always  aflords  to  thor^e  I  bo  advanced  bvthediflTnsion  of  happiness  :  w^*" 
who  mean  well,  may  be  extended  to,  sire,  your  |  the  deserts  of  America  ehall  become  p<'rv;f.n 
roajcst\'8  most  dutiful  Fubject,  ami  most  obe- j  and  s.ife:  when  those  who  are  now  re«t nine 
djeut  and  most  humble  servant,  by  fear  shall   be   atUcted  by   reverence:  an 

JOHN  c.n-TKv.        rnult't«r^^<«  who  now  rnnge  the  woods  fir  pre] 


ADAMS*S  TREATISE  ON  THE  GLOBES.   ITC 
TO   TBB   KING. 

Sire, — It  is  the  privilege  of  real  ffreatness  Ml 
to  be  afraid  of  diminution  by  condescendini:  M 
the  notice  of  little  things :  and  I  therefore  caa 
boldly  solicit  the  patronage  of  yonr  majslytr 
the  humble  labours  by  which  1  have  endcav  mr^ 
to  improve  the  instruments  of  science,  and  rnak< 
the  glol>es  on  which  the  earth  and  sky  arc  de- 
lineated less  defective  in  their  construc^on,  aai 
less  diflicult  in  thrir  use. 

(ieo£:raphy  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  th^  sci-iKi 
of  princes.  When  a  private  student  revr^lveslh^ 
terraqueous  globe,  he  beholds  a  succcf.-ion  o 
countries  in  which  h*^  has  no  inort:  inton^tihi: 
in  tlie  iinajiinary  regions  of  Jupiter  and  Satnm 
Hut  your  majesty  must  contemplate  thescit^ntifi^ 
picture  with  other  sentiments,  and  con>idcr,  a* 
oceans  and  continents  are  rolling  b'^fon^  V'"»i 
how  large  a  part  <»f  mankind  is  now  waiiinj  ^' 
your  determinations,  and  may  receive  bem6t 
or  suffer  evils,  as  your  influence  is  extend'^  o 
withdrawn. 

Th'^  provinces  wliich  voiir  majcflv's  sriR 
have  avhled  to  your  dominions,  make  no  ^ncoa 
siderable  part  of  the  orb  allotted  to   human  be 
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im 


wad  Ure  tt  the  mercy  of  wiii^  end  eeeeoni,  shell 

5r  the  peUme!  cere  of  your  meieety  enjoy  the 
enty  of  cultivated  lende,  the  pleesures  of  so- 
ciety, the  security  of  lew,  end  tne  light  of  rof<e- 
ktion.  I  em,  eire,  your  mejes^  roost  humble, 
meet  obedient,  end  meet  dutiful  eubject  end 
•onrent, 

GBOmOl    ADAMS. 


BISHOP  ZACHART  PEARCE*S  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS. 

S.fOLS.  4TeL  PVBUSnD  BT  THB  MMV.  MB.  BBBBT,  17T7. 
TO   TRK  KfNO. 

Sms, — ^I  presume  to  ley  before  your  roejesty 
ttelest  hUioiirs  of  « leemed  bishop,  who  died  in 
the  toils  end  dutiee  of  his  calling.  He  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  re- 


wards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  laeiting  otheiii  to 
imitate  him,  makee  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered, 
tbet  lie  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your 


_  he  tumultuaiT  life  of  princes  seldom  p^mnts 
them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national  in- 
terest without  losing  sights  of  private  merit :  to 
exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  or  mankind :  and  to  be 
at  once  amiable  and  ereat 

Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear 
in  history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration. 
May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to 
make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence:  and 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  majesty  how 
kings  should  live,  may  they  learn,  likewise,  from 
your  people  how  they  should  be  honoured.  I 
am,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
profbund  respect,  your  mejesty's  most  dutiful 
and  devoted  subject  and  serrant 


PREFACE 

TO 

NEW   TABLES   OF    INTEREST; 

OitiairmD  to  answbb,  in  the  most  corebct  and  expeditiovs  manner,  the  common  pue 

POSES   OP  BUSINESS,   PAETICVLAELT  TBB   BVeiMBSS   OP  THE   PUBLIC   PUND8.      BT  JOHN    PATME, 
OP  TME   BANK  OP  ENGLAND.      1758. 


Among  the  writere  of  fiction,  whose  businees 
is  to  furnish  that  entertainment  which  fancy  per* 
Mtnally  demands,  it  is  a  standing  plea,  that  the 
oeantiee  of  nature  are  now  exhausted :  that  imi- 
tation has  exerted  all  its  power,  and  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done  for  ttie  service  of  their  mis- 
tress, than  to  exhibit  a  perpetual  transposition  of 
known  objects,  and  draw  new  pictures,  not  by 
introducing  new  images,  but  by  giving  new  lights 
and  shades,  a  new  arrangement  and  colouring  to 
^  old.  This  plea  has  been  cheerfully  admit- 
ted: and  fancy,  led  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
guide,  treads  over  again  the  flowery  path  she  hos 
alien  trod  before,  as  much  enamoured  with  every 
ttew  divereification  of  the  same  prospect,  as  with 
the  first  appearance  of  it 

In  the  regions  of  science,  however,  there  is  not 
the  same  indulgence :  the  understanding  and 
the  jnd jrment  travel  there  in  the  purauit  of  tnith, 
whom  they  always  expect  to  find  in  one  simple 
form,  free  from  tfie  disguises  of  dress  and  oma- 
BAent:  and,  as  they  travel  with  laborious  step 
and  a  fixed  eye,  they  are  conteut  to  stop  when 
the  shades  of  night  "dark  en  the  prospect,  and 

Eticntly  wait  the  radiance  of  a  new  morning,  to 
id  them  forward  in  the  path  they  have  chosen, 
which,  however  thorny,  or  however  steep,  is  se- 
Y«rmlly  preferred  to  the  most  pleasing  excursions 
that  bring  them  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  their 
aeareh.  The  plea,  therefore,  that  nature  is  ex- 
hausted, and  tnat  nothing?  is  left  to  gratify  the 
mind,  but  diflerent  commnations  of  the  same 
ideas,  when  urged  as  a  reason  for  multi{)l3ring 
MMMceesary  lalMun  aroonff  the  sons  of  scienco, 
1b  boI  so  readily  admitted;  the  understanding, 


:  when  in  possession  of  truth,  is  setisfied  with  the 
sunple  acquisition ;  and  not  like  fancy,  inclined 
to  wander  after  new  oleasures  in  the  diversiiica- 
tion  of  objects  alreaoy  known,  which,  perha|)s, 
may  lead  to  error. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  disinclina- 
tion to  accumulate  labours  for  tlie  sake  r)f  that 
pleasure  which  arises  merely  from  diffpient 
modes  of  investigating  truth,  yet,  as  the  mines 
of  science  have  been  diligently  opened,  and  their 
treasures  widely  diflTusoJ,  there  msy  be  parts 
chosen,  which,  by  a  proper  combination  and  ar 
rangement,  may' contribute  not  only  to  enter 
tninment  but  use,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  col 
Iccted  in  a  concave  mirror,  to  serve  particulai 
purposes  of  light  ond  heat. 

The  power  of  arithmeticol  numbera  has  been 
tried  to  a  vast  extent,  and  variously  applied  to 
the  improvement  both  of  business  and  science. 
In  particular,  so  many  calculations  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  value  and  use  of  money, 
that  some  serve  only  for  speculation  and  amuse 
ment ;  and  there  is  great  opportunity  for  select 
ing  a  few  that  are  peculiarly  adantea  to  common 
business,  and  the  daily  interchanges  of  pro- 
perty among  men.  Those  which  happen  in  the 
public  funds  are,  at  this  time,  the  most  frequent 
and  numerous:  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
that  busine«8,  in  some  degree,  more  perfectly 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  following  tables 
are  published.  What  that  degree  of  perfection 
above  other  tables  of  the  same  kmd  may  be,  is 
a  matter,  not  of  opinion  and  taste,  in  winch 
many  might  vary,  h       '  '•cv  and  useful- 

nesByWithreapeettP  *^  Th** 
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kppnibfttioa  thiy  meet  wkh  will,  tben^ore,  de- 
pcml  upon  the  eimneooc  ni  I|m»b  iai  fvhoni 
they  were  prinap*Uy  d^i^nvdp  tlie  profcitl^rs 
of  the  pijbbc  ftindi,  miid  tb«  btoken  whft  tian*^ 

dm  »»  eb««ifttDv  ^omiiiiAtod* 

Aoioii^  the  hep}fxT%  «f  itodw  civ  luea  of  t^ne*! 
faanaur  ftiid  prolsi*}%  vbo  mi£  eaodid  and  ofuju  m 
nil  U\eir  traoJiiftkiu^  anl  iaeapAbb  of  uieAn  vnd 
ficLfi^fh  pTirpofie^  I  and  it  b  to  b^  Umtoltilr  lliAt « 
market  of  Aueh  imporyincd  d>»  Um  i^mKiai  At»ito 
^  tUi  QcilMn  IU5  node  lliein,  ihcnad  b«bn«ti&k 
inCa  any  diftcredtt,  by  liie  inlnist'Mi  «f  bad  nidn, 
whpi  iOMAAd  of  terrins  their  oouttlrf^  iind  pro- 
cufift^  an  boD«4t  stib««icfic«  in  ibo  am^yt  iir  thr 
ieet,  end«^n>iu'  i>j  mainUiin  luMUiimis  labtc*, 
and  spLendtd  eijitifiB^e^  by  mpoeuwg  wiih  the 
pqblie  credit. 

It  is  not  long  iince  tlie  eTiI  of  slock-j*ibbing 
wtj  riKO  to  siinh  a^it  ciutrrtiovs  beigbi.  na  to 
threaten  F^eaL  mjfjry  tf>  tvcry  actual  iiivprieli^r : 
p*rucutar!j  tu  mmy  trjdrti*'*  and  ofph&iia,  trho, 
bcmf  (jound  to  depend  ut^orj  the  funds  for  llieir 
wb  <le  BobaiM^nce,  oiiM  not  po^^jljlj  retreat 
from  ihs  appfoacliin^  dan^r*  Bot  th'a  eiif, 
af.flr  Qiany  uEiiiucxesirtil  a  tempts  of  the  Eegisl^- 
lure  tt>  w^ncjuef  it,  's-as,  hkti  mnny  ©then,  ai 
Imftb  lubdiied  by  il5  own  violence ;  and  tha 


n*piitaye  atodt^brefcerp  wmeat  nam  to  Imfe  1^ 
iheit  power  vlfeciualiy  (a  prevent  jta  rctWA,  I 
not  ■uffarjog  the  laoM  ^iistajiittf^^nMeftie*  of  ill 
take  tfiotia^  in  Uieir  own  pr^clica^ciul  bf  iffs 
1(1^  ev«i7  effort  iuad«  lor  ks  lecovei^  by  i 
dnpantie  aona  ct  GMtima,  irb  t.  nnc  haviAf  il 
CftDj^f  of  bitfbwTiynien^  take  'CbiJife  AJti? 
nitb«ir  ikin  mo  road,  bec^aae,  thotu^h  M 
icijuTious  than  highwaymm,  ihe^  art  kn  i 
dajigcrof  pimi^htneTit  by  Qi«  lofti  eith«^oriibmj 
orbJe. 

Wilb  respect  to  tbo  other  pa  irons  to  whn 
csiooura^emeol  tbeae  Tayes  have  been  raeow- 
men4e4>  the  ptupdctors  ef  ihe  pobKc  f^iMtt,  arta 
are  bitty  in  lie  injproi-eiiteDt  of  ibetr  f  jrtoiMe,  ic 
iaanfficiepi  to  say — ^tliat  no  mouw  ea*  waijf 
tjhf!  secDmulatMiii  «f  wedlli,  but  a^  aideat  Mh 
In  raaic  (be  matft  bo«io<irsbl«  aJid  wtaam  wmM 
it,  by  rootributin^  u>  tli«  suf^poft  of  ?ood  ^"Vtfl^ 
meat,  the  increaw*  (il^  arU  and  imdiiau^,  Uit  l# 
n-ards  of  gt^niui  and  v^irtue^  and  tb«  nktk 
wruichcdneu  and  waoL 

WKu  (Mrcl,  what  True,  «li9a.Fit  m  J«Mil>  «t|^ 
Lei  this  be  aU  «viir  cAfc^— fur  ihis  i»  Jkfl  i^ 
T'l  fftjrtJiSi  tr*Asune  up,  arid  bsmrA  wlcti  kamt 
Whii  rr^ry  ^jr  wilJ  wahl,  mud  osa  dh*  tei^ 
TiLtt  dwia,  lfa«  poorest  can  oo  itanoi  anAaiti 
AcmI  ihJi«  aotdeact  ibe  ri«iie«  I "  ' 
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OX  THE  CORONATION  OF  HIS  PRESENT 
KINO  GEORGE  THE  THIRD ; 


MAJESTY 


•iLf  amatoK*  orrvmio  jlg^ixst  cosfPiTtma  Tiia  raocEs^iON  to  trk  tratrai.  ntacK^  isd  rmi^ 
tste  o^T  oTB£ai  MORE  coMHODiQc^  AKD  paopia-  TO  wmcif  amu  Fa«nx ED,  a  plam  or  nn 
mrrxacMT  p^ras  aEcoj&MexocDr  with  t^lc  parts  ii^jjicemt,  an0  a  aKSTCS  or  tM£  n^ 
csa^iox,     Btoar  nrMBi^r  ^rpMiTTCD  to  coNfti^aR^TiD.H, 

F1KST  rat.ST£n  iif  the  tear  1761.  ^^ 


AiX  pomp  il  in3(iEOEedl  for  the  ^oke  uf  the 
ptablic  A  tlioar  witbi>ut  tp«?ctator^  c^m  ao  Ion* 
Her  be  a  liiow,  Mignilicencc  m  t^l^ciirity  » 
e^'ially  T^m  with  a  s^tlid  in  Ihi  grwx. 

Aa  the  viadom  ofaut  ajk^e^iori  1m  ^  app^niited 
a  v«Ty  sjjkadal  and  cnm  iniuii^  uiaiigiir:ui']ha  uf 
IMT  kin^  UKir  uvtenthin  ^tas,  that  tlicy  should 
recaive  their  criiwa  wisb  such  awful  nie-s  :v» 
Diis;bt  Car  arcr  iUnprrcs  upon  ih^m  ai.iiii£:  a^i*;  of 
iba  dollca  vbicb  ih^y  >4^^c  II*  laki%  ^keii  ihe 
lka|kpiBai4  of  ntiioeu  i^  pal  h*t*)  theif  hiuidji  |  aud 
that  the  people^  as  uimy  ;l!^  c:%ii  po^ssitdy  be  wit- 
ne^sca  i.*  itay  ^iiicle  Aj*^  skfMikl  openly  Kcktkow- 
led^^  dieir  aowmj^n  bv  niuve^rsjl  hcitnag:. 

By  lbs  i  it;  lo-^vid  efciMidtictme^  tlic'.  CQiMiia- 
tioni  aJl  Uie^4  piirpji^:^  hare  bven  d^ft^atcd. 
Out  kiofs  with  i!i.jir  train,  hnve  ertpL  to  the 
HMfd^  (hrou^h  obkcur«  pt^sj^^e* ;  and  the 
crown  has  been  won  mit  ^^  »|E[ht  of  ihc  people* 
Ol  tlie  inuilil;idc3,  wliona  loysilly  or  euriK^y 
bftw^tu  t^^dier^  th«  ^-rt^cr  |iart  h^u  reiumcd 
wiibAiii  a  si\»ie  glUnp*-:  «r  iHccr  piiuce*^  |^d« 
Haur,  and  th^  d-^y  tb^v  opened  with  f.-jtiviry 
tfkded  in  dUcoslcuL 


This  evil  hft*  proceeded  from  the  ^.*^w^- 
and  ahortne^s  of  tli«  wny  through  whkh  ihe  pn^ 
cession  has  lately  pass^,  Aa  it  is  oinoa,  il 
adtivU  of  vpry  few  spectatorar ;  a^  it  U  abort,  Jlii 
floon  pa.^*ed,  ^  The  iLrst  part  ^.^  the  tfain  lewioi 
the  sibbej  before  the  tv^^U  liaa  kJl  thepilace: 
and  the  imbility  of  England^  in  tbdf  pAm^ 
KUku%  display  theit  fich^-j  .jnU-  to  ihtmadte- 

All  thi^  inconreiiicnce  may  bit  tu£iiyAX<Mc4hf 
duMMin^  a  wider  and  Jon^^  cow^te,  tchivb  mf 
be  a^in  enkir^d  and  varini  by  ^inf  one  waj, 
andretuniitt*  anotiitr.  This  U  not  wiih^  1 
precedent ;  for,  n^A  tj  inqiUro  into  the  pfidi* 
ofreiiioter  princes,  the  proceesicni  ofCharleflbi 
Stcortd'a  Crironaiioxi  issued  friim  %}ie  To»«, 
and  M&«ed  tUimg^  the  whal«  Icmrtb  of  tbe  cut 
to  WhiteluUL* 


Londent  In  hy  eaaeb,  nw^toTilio  torJh  ^f,  •  tb«ftb^<a 

Aad  ultofii  len  of  tbtr  rJvek  flisj  •«£  ftifwvil  laa^l 

pi4nie«t  i  ihnf«  of  tb«  loits  ro6*,  ths  kiuf^*  eouiteil  * 
&nj^  *ftJ  **  "^J^J-i  in  tb=ir  order,  ^rfr  lp*ciS# 
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The  ptth  in  the  Ute  coronations  has  been  only 
from  Westminster  Hall,  along  Now  Palace- 
3rard,  into  Uiiion-sti-ect,  throiieh  the  extreme  end 
of  King-street,  and  to  the  Abbev-door,  by  the 
ttay  of  St  Margaret's  churchyarcl. 

The  pathn  whicli  I  propose  the  procession  to 
pass  through,  arc, 

I.  Fronv  St  James's  Palace,  along  Pall-Mall 
and  Charing-Cross,  by  Whitehall,  through  Par- 
liament-street, down  Bridge-street,  into  King- 
atrcet,  round  St  Margaret's  churchyard,  and 
from  thence  into  the  Ablny. 

n.  From  St  James's  Palace  across  the  canal, 
into  the  BirdCaffo  Walk,  from  thence  into  Great 
Qcorge-street,  then  turning  down  I<ongwditch, 
(the  Qnte-house  previously  lo  be  taken  down,) 
proceed  lo  tlie  Abbey.    Or, 

III.  Continuing  the  course  along  George- 
street,  into  King-street,  and  by  the  way  of  St 
A'largaret's  churchyard,  to  pass  hito  the  west 
door  of  the  Abbcv. 

IV.  From  St  James's  Palace,  the  u:iual  way 
his  Majesty  passes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  far 
as  to  the  parade,  when  leaving  the  Horse  Guards 
on  the  left,  proci.'cd  along  the  Park,  up  to  Great 
George-street,  and  jviss  to  che  Abbey  in  either 
of  the  tracks  Inst  montionrd. 

V.  From  "WoNtminstcr  Hall  into  Parliament- 
street,  down  Bridge-street,  along  Great  Gcoi^e- 
street,  through  Long-ditch  (the  Guie-housf ,  as 
before  observed,  to  be  taken  down,)  and  so  on  to 
the  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 

VI.  From  Whitehall  \iu  Parliament-street, 
down  Bridge-street,  into  King-street,  round  St. 
Marpiret's  churchyard,  proceed  into  the  Abbey. 

VII.  From  the  House  of  Lords  along  St 
Margaret's-street,  across  New  Palace-yard,  into 
Parliament-street,  and  from  thence  to  the  Abbey 
by  tlie  way  last  nicnrioned. 

But  if,  on  no  ace mni  the  path  must  be  ex- 
tended to  any  of  the  lengths  here  recommended, 
I  could  wish,  rather  than  see  t!ie  urocession  con- 
fined to  the  old  way,  tint  it  should  pass, 

VIII.  From  Wesiniinstcr  Hull  along  Palace- 
yard,  into  Parli:im*»nt-street,  and  continued  in 
the  last  meniiined  path,  viz.  through  Bridge- 
street,  King-street,  and  round  the  churchyard, 
to  the  west  door  ot*  the  cathedral. 


beln?  limiteil,  tn  the  diike«  (on,  to  the  lonls  ei?ht,  to  the 
▼i:(CoiiiU4  dix,  anil  th«  liantn^  tuur,  all  riohiir  clad,  as 
their  other  servma^  W(rf.  The  whole  shfw  was  ilie 
m  at  florlou*  in  ihf.  onler  an^I  expen.»e,  that  hnil  ticen 
erer  seen  ii)  Rnsland  ;  iliry  who  rrxli?  firvt  being  in  Fleet- 
»irert  when  (he  klnsr  iisi'^il  out  of  the  Tower,  as  was 
known  by  the  «U»rliar«.'i?  of  ihi*  onlnancc :  and  it  was 
near  ih  ec  <-r  ihf  cl'»rk  in  ihn  at'torncon,  when  the  king 
alishtvdiit  Whitthnll.  The  •  exi  mi  miii?  the  kin^  roile 
In  th«  «aine  M.iie  iii  hl-i  r-^lK-.'.  and  with  hl4  rrown  '-n  I  is 
liea;l,  anJ  iiil  tin*  lnr'!>  l.i  thii"  n.ln»s  lo  Wcrtminj'tcr 
H.ill ;  whi-rc  all  th^  iv!-i^im  for  ih.'  r"roiia(i<in  were  dc- 
li«'erc>l  i<«  iho^i-  wlm  wt-n*  apjx  IiCimI  lo  carry  them,  the 
Earl  ofNonhuinlHThiiiil  b<.>i  z  nrnlc  hiih  rnniital)le,  and 
the  Earl  of  Stifr««lk  earl  uiar:'h»l,  for  iht;  day.  And  then 
all  the  lord*  Im  their  onler,  atidthr  kin?  himself,  walked 
on  Uh*i,  \vvni  blue  cl'tii,  from  Wcs'tiiiinKtor  Hall  to  the 
At>t>ey  Church,  whcrf,  j'Tct  a  sr!rino:i  preached  by  Dr. 
Morley,  (then  V)i<hop  of  Worce.<(cr. )  in  Henry  the  Sc- 
▼•nth*s  Chap  i,  the  kin^r  was  rworn,  crowned  and 
•noiniAd,  byur.  Juxon,  ArchbUhop  of  Canterbury,  with 
all  thf  so!  innity  that  im  ('i(»>)C  m.'cs  had  been  v.n-  d.  All 
which  be  nsr  <Ii»ne,  the  kinij  romrii^rd  in  tlie  •nme  manner 
on  fool  tt  Wc-imin-trr  Hill,  wWirh  \v:n  adorned  with 
rich  liujv'i  i::*  imA  li.ii.v;  und  there  tlie  kii?  tlioed, 
•nd  the  U>  <!*  on  liilif.-  -i.Ic  :  t  (.»b"n;!» :  rnvivied  f  r  ihcni : 
and  all  oficr  v  e.iMiii.-.-i  w.'  e  p^  d  n^rd  with  jr  rat 
ftnkr  and  mjf.:i.''0'^r.ii-  — I.if»'ff  Lord  Ci:irenf'.u,p'HT. 


IX.  The  return  from  tlie  Abbey,  in  either 
case,  to  be  as  usual,  viz.  round  8L  Maj-gan^t*a 
churchyard,  into  Knig-siixct,  through  Unioiv. 
street,  along  New  Palace-yard,  and  so  uito  IVcst- 
minster  HalL 

It  is  almnat  indifferent  which  of  the  sU  first 
ways  now  proposed  be  taken ;  but  there  is  a 
stronger  reason  than  mere  convenience  for 
changing  the  common  course.  Some  of  the 
streets  in  the  old  track  are  so  niinous,  ihnt  there 
is  danger  lest  the  houses,  loaded  as  they  will  be 
with  people,  all  pressing  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  should  tall  down  upon  the  pmcet(sioii. 
The  least  evil  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  in  so 
close  a  crowd,  some  will  be  ti-ampled  upm,  aind 
others  smothered ;  and  surely  a  ))onip  iliat  costs 
a  single  life,  is  too  dearly  bought.  The  new 
streets,  as  they  are  more  exteni>ive,  will  afford 
place  to  greater  numbers  wit  ii  It^ss  danger. 

In  this  proposal  I  do  not  foresee  any  objection 
that  can  reasonably  be  made.  That  a  longer 
march  will  require  more  time,  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned as  implying  any  defect  in  a  scheme  of 
which  the  whole  purpose  is  to  lengthen  the 
march  and  protract  the  time.  The  longest 
course  which  I  have  proposed  is  not  equal  to  un 
hour's  walk  in  the  Pork.  The  labour  is  not 
such,  as  that  the  king  should  refuse  it  to  his 
people,  or  the  nobility  grudge  it  to  the  king. 
Clueen  Anne  went  from  the  palace  through  tlie 
Pork  to  the  Hull,  on  the  day  of  her  coronation  ; 
and  when  old  and  infirm,  used  to  pass  on  solemn 
thanksgivings  from  the  palace  to  h't.  Paul*s 
church.* 


*  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  eome  idea  how 
highly  parade  and  magniflcence  were  esiimaied  by  our 
an(;eBtora.  on  these  solemn  occasion-i,  I  shall  take  notice 
of  the  mannir  of  cnnducting  Lady  Anne  Boleyii  fnim 
Greenwich,  previous  to  her  coronaiiun,  as  it  is  rccite«i 
by  Stow. 

King  Henry  VIII.  ^ays  that  historian)  ha vini; divorced 
Queen  Catharine,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn,or  Boiohie, 
who  was  descended  from  Godfrey  fioloine.  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  iuien^inK  her  coronaiii>n,  •cm  to  (tr- 
iler  the  Lonl  Mayor,  not  only  to  make  all  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  tor  conducuni?  his  royal  consort  l'n*m 
Grei;nwich,  by  water,  to  the  Tower  o'f  Lond*  n,  luit  to 
ad'irn  the  city  after  the  most  magnificent  manner,  I'ur  her 
pasaa^c  throngli  it  to  Wej^tminpter. 

In  obedience  (o  ihe  roval  prt-cept,  tlie  mayor  and  com* 
mon-conncil  not  only  ordeic<l  tht  company «  fhaberdash 
era,  of  which  the  1  Vd  mayor  was  a  member.  ti»  |)re|>are 
a  magnificent  stare  barire  ;  but  enjoineil  all  the  city  cor- 
poratioi.s  to  provide  themselves  with  barges,  and  to 
adorn  them  in  the  nioM  sup  -rh  m;«niier,  ami  ei!|)cciully  to 
have  them  s:  pplied  with  c<hh\  bands  of  niUkk*. 

On  (he  *i9th  of  May,  the  time  prefixed  inr  this  pom|Kiitc 
procession  by  \^aier,  the  mavor,  aide* men.  and  com- 
mon^, assembled  at  St.  Marv-liill ;  the  mayor  anil  a  der- 
men  in  scarlet,  with  gold  chaiiH,  and  tliose  who  were 
knighis.  with  the  collars  of  S  8.  At  one,  they  went  on 
board  the  city  burse  >.t  Billin^'sg.'te,  which  was  luorC 
mairnificently  decorated,  and  aitandtd  by  filty  p.olde 
barge-',  oi'Ionglnv  ("  the  several  companies  of  (he  ci(y, 
with  each  its  own'corporation  on  bortnl ;  and,  for  ll  e  lici. 
ter  regulation  of  this  prrcesition,  it  was  ordered,  dial 
ea'^h  barge  should  Iceep  twice  tiieir  Icmtlis  asniHicr. 

Thusre.?iilated.  thee  ty  haigo  was  )Tccc<led  byani'tlior 
mounted  with  onliMnce,  imd  the  fl'.Miresof  drngonb,  mihI 
other  monsters,  inces^^al■t^v  emitting  fire  and  smoke,  with 
much  noise.  Then  the  city  Itarjre,  aucndtd  on  ilie  right 
by  (he  habenlashers*  state  lia'ge,  called  the  Buchclore* 
which  was  covered  with  gold  brocade,  and  aidontcil  wUh 
sails  of  silk,  with  two  lich  ■'tandanls  i.l^tur  kioc's  aixl 

aueen's  prms  at  her  he  d  and  rtrrn,  br-idc  (•  n  variity  of 
iigjj  aid  Mreame  s,  contiiidng  tlie  .Trms  of  ilai  com- 
p:i  y,  ami  thoj«f  of  tlir  n^.-nhaiit  mlvi'i-ntrerh  ;  b<>«>iile( 
width,  the  >hr  \uU  and  rj-tln-et.  wra-  hnny  wiih  a  ni.m* 
Iwr  of  small  liolh  ;  en  ilic  hfi  wm  a  IjarmlKH  roniaintU 
a  \«ry  b«auiii'ul  Uiuunt,  on  Wiuh  Mor-l  a  ul.itc  falcon 
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Part  of  my  icfieme  suppoaei  the  demotition 
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Part  of  niT  iclieme  suppoaei  uie  aemouoon 
of  the  Gate-houBe,  a  huilding  so  ofiennve,  that, 
withf lUt  any  occasional  reason,  it  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  for  it  disgraces  the  present  magnifi- 
cence of  the  capital,  and  is  a  continoal  nuiaaiiGe 
to  neighbours  and  passengcfB. 


crow.iei!.  perched  upon  a  foUen  iCiiiDp  enriclied  wiih 
roMf .  beiii;  the  que«a*s  emblem :  mnd  rouod  the  mount 
MX  MTerAl  beauurul  rirgiot,  ainriuf,  and  plajiiff  upon 
ins  rument*.  The  other  harfee  rollowed  in  refcular  order, 
till  thercarae  below  Greenwich.  On  their  murn  the 
procea»ioo  tiefan  with  that  barfe  whi.-h  was  before  the 
Um,  in  which  were  major**  and  «heriifii''  officers,  and 
thii  «ai  (luluwetl  bT  tfioee  of  the  inferior  companiee, 
K«cendiig  to  the  lord  majctr's,  which  imm^diatelr  pre- 
cedt-l  that  of  the  queen  .'who  wu  anended  by  the  Ba- 
clieii>  f.  or  ftau  ba  ee,  wKh  the  mafnificence  of  which 
hrr  niive'»;  waj  much  ilelifhiett :  and  bein«  arrived  at 
Vie  T  >wer'  fhe  returned  the  lord  mayor  and  akl-.nnen 
t'...  liif  r^i-  th<  pomp  with  which  #he  lud  be<;ii  conduaed 
thither. 

Two  -lays  ai^er.  the  Inrd  mayor,  in  a  cown  of  crimson 
Tel«e:,  aoJ  a  r  ch  collar  ofS  d,  atienJeJ  by  the  sheriffs, 
a::  I  two  Jomei-tics  in  red  and  white  dam'a.>k,  went  to 
rec«i-  e  :ne  que«'n  si  the  Tower  nf  London,  whence  the 
•hrr. .is  rrtume!  to  >e«>  ihAt  every  thine  was  in  order. 
Tr.e  itrf'.*  werv  i  ;•<:  before  low  sTvX  veiled  tro::i  the 
T  'W-r  I-.-  Ttmiue-bar.  and  raiieJ  in  on  ttch  s'il<.  to  the 
iiii-T.!  'ha:  t.";?  h'^nts  fhouM  n<H  «lide  on  the  pavemeni, 
n.^r  :he  |K-:«p:e  t<e  hurt  *iy  th;^  horses  ;  %».thin  the  rails 
i««ar  Gracircliurv'h,  sbwd  a  body  of  AnseaLc  men:hams, 
»i.i  n^s:  to  them  the  tcTeral  eorporatioas  of  the  c:iy,  in 
their  fjnn^Lt'jes.  r^achini  to  the  alderman's  sf^tion  at 
ine  u*.  per  end  of  Cheap^riJe.  On  the  opposite  side  were 
p'.aced  the  city  consuitles  •iresse  I  in  siik  and  velvet,  m  uh 
ctu.f i  in  t  .eir  haiuis  t?  prevent  the  breakin?  in  of  the 
m  j9.  or  a'ly  other  di«tirVance.  On  this  ccca/ii^n.  Grace- 
ch-jr:!i-»u-ee;  ac<i  Cornhiil  were  hunr  wi  h  crimson  and 
srarlci  c;  ■:"..  and  ihe  sines  of  the  houses  of  a  place  then 
c  ii;e-i  Golosmith-r  ^w,  m  Cheapsi^ie.  were  3«iorned  with 
g  »;a  br.vades,  velveu  ami  nch  lape^iry. 

Tne  pmce«sh^n  benn  from  the  Tower  with  twelve  of 
Ihe  Frr:.oh  amba>Mdor's  domestics  in  bine  velTe*.  ihe 
trapp«nr«  **:  th*  r  hor*e*  btmz  blue  s-ir#>et.  mter-perseil 
w  ;i  w  :*  crT**e«  ;  aft-r  wpoai  rair-.-hf .!  ih'-?e  ■•!|  ih< 
..^^  .^._  -J.,.  ,;^-,j-  ;•*  -,;'>■;.■»»■  ■  t  V  ■';  *j.'s  ;.' '.heir 
r    ■   ^.  .  ..*  ,    '  -.  i  ■  .  ■.".■.      Tt::-.^  :■-  if. ..,-:..■!    :"  :...*  D..ili 
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A  longer  course  of  scmflblding  is  doofa 
more  expensive  than  a  shorter ;  but  it  is  h 
that  the  time  is  now  padt,  when  any  de9i<n) 
received  or  rejected  according  to  the  money 
it  would  cosL  Magnificence  cannot  be  c'h 
for  what  is  cheap  can  not  be  magnificenL    ' 


This  pompom  proce««i(in  bciii^  arrived  in  Fetrlif 
•t'eeifthe  queen  stopped  at  a  iM-auiiful  pa^eau>:rM 
with  children  in  merraiiiile  habita ;  who  Ci'ii^rat-j: 
her  majesty  upon  the  joyful  occasion  of  her  hajipf  jl  i 
in  Ihe  city. 

Thence  she  proceede  T  t  >  Gracechurch  c'troer.  •! 
was  erected  a  very  onajrnincent  pag^eani,  at  tb«:  e  pt 
of  the  compuny  of  Antfeaiic  merchants,  in  witirb 
represented  mount  Parnnssiii*,  wtih  tlie  fuuDUi< 
Uelici>n,  of  white  marble,  out  of  which  aroM  four  fpr 
about  ^-tur  feet  hl^h.  ccT.ierinz  at  the  Mp  m  a  «iii:ti!  si- 
from  whence  i»:»ued  pieniy  rtf  Rhenish  wine  Ciil  i 
On  the  mount  sat  Apctli  N'at  his  feet  was  Ca-iiif'. ' 
beneath  were  the  re^t  of  the  Mu5i.«.  >urriiiiiK:ii.2 
in  un:,  and  {ilayiair  up^n  a  \arivty  of  xnu-ka:  li.-; 
menLf,  at  who5C  feet  were  iii-L-.il»^il  ^(cvt>^^:  tjs.n 
suited  to  tlie  occasion,  in  letter:*  of  gold. 

H*r  majesty  then  pr»t<-cnlftl  t'-»  Liai'.'Tihall,  »b 
*loOil  a  papain,  rrprtr^entinj^  a  hiil  enci"!iip**?<J  « 
red  and  whi:e  ru«ej  ;  :.iiti  ab  ive  it  wa:*  4  c<>ld*n<)! 
upon  which  a  whitr  f.ilc«tn.  (fvLvruIini-"  fn-Ji  fj' 
perched,  and  wa?  uutckly  foil  iwrd  }»y  ai;  5  .j.  .  ? 
put  a  crowii  of  c«.'M  upc-i'i  lii*  iu-ai!.  A  l::ilf  "-fir 
the  hiiit>ck  sra  Su  Au.ie,  !«arrr>iiii<l>^l  by  lur  t*.i.*i 
OM  of  whom  ma  ie  an  untiion,  in  whi--h  via*  a  »iiji 
her  majeiy  might  rr  »ve  e-.treii:e'y  pniiific. 

The  procession  iht-n  n  :  *.iuccd  t'"»  the  c.^ixJ'iiJ  i:.  C' 
hill;  where  the  ST.-ire*  fa:  cr.ihroM-rd,  wiih  a  f ^-i; 
l-rforr  them.  iiirr>*«iitiy  i:i:i4liiir-'ini:  »i:..  :  aj.:i  ••-1 
r.'.'.ith.  a  p '«r,  who,  <''.'-fi:;t-d  liii-  tj  ■u'liir-'  ikh:';!  l 
e.^-h  orthe<>c  amia:j:«f  *icitii^-,  jm.J  ].ro*L-iii-.4i  liic -i-.; 
with  their  si'veral  cif:.". 

The  cavalcade  thoi.oc  :  ro.«"eilLNl  t  ■»  a  gnMi  coii»ii .  :' 
w^od  opposite  to  Mercer?.lia:i  ;,,  C'i»-ii»5-i;i-.  ;.'-J  'j 
lhatfvroa-ion  wp.s  pjii-:'Li:<i  \.  iih  ,1  vari-'!y  r  Tc  ::  Urcf. ; 
diirinz  the  so'ernnriy  .-inii  Tc;ii:ii:i{n.r  juri  of !  -.■  1-  -  ■ 
with  i.idorent  s^ri*  of  w  mo,  ti^r  liic  i r.tr r!:iii.i.i.i.:  > : ■ 
piipuiace. 

a:  i':-'  ci .!  ■■■•  \V.....l.-:r  ,  -,  t:.-  m-...-  i,r\  i*.'..r  - 
!:v:yr.m-  ■;  i'-.-'i  v;  ■ ::  r  >:  :  !  M.-..-r.  •  :r.  -  a:  .  :  •  * 
•■••.    n.iJ*  ■!.  W»;i    h   w,»r--    }i  .-.•   .-1:    .  .  :;   .  ,.]■   :,r      -    -: 

j-'ii-.j.  ;ii. :  uii.'Vi:  -.v.i-  ^  '•.•...;•  .;  ■  ;"  v.-m,  .i-,  :      -.    '. 
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money  that  it  so  cpent  is  spent  at  home,  and  the 
king  will  receive  a^rain  what  he  lays  out  on  the 
pleasure  of  his  people.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted, 
that  if  the  cost  be  considered  as  expended  by  the 
public,  much  more  will  be  saved  than  lost;  for 
the  excessive  prices  at  which  windows  and  tops 
of  houses  arc  now  let,  will  be  abated,  not  only 
greater  numbers  will  be  admitted  to  the  show, 
fiat  each  will  come  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Some  regulations  arc  necessary,  whatever  track 
be  chosen.  The  scafllbld  ought  to  be  raised  at 
least  foor  feet,  with  rails  hish  enough  to  support 
tlie  s  andards,  and  yet  so  low  as  not  to  hinder 
the  view. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  gratifkation  of  the 
people,  if  the  horse-guards  by  which  ell  our  pro- 


cessions have  been  of  late  encumbered,  and  ren- 
dered dangerous  to  the  multitude,  were  to  be  left 
behind  at  the  coronation ;  and  if  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  the  people,  the  procession  must  pass 
in  the  old  track,  tnat  the  number  of  foot  soldiers 
be  diminished  ;  since  it  cannot  but  offend  every 
Englishman  to  see  troops  of  soldiers  placed  be- 
tween him  and  his  sovereign,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  honourable  of  the  people,  or  the  king  re- 
quired  guards  to  secure  his  person  from  his 
subjects.  As  their  station  makes  them  think 
themselves  important,  their  insolence  is  always 
such  as  may  be  expected  from  servile  authority ; 
and  the  impatience  of  the  people,  under  such 
immediate  <N>pression,  always  produces  quarrels, 
tumults,  and  mischieC 
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Tbi  public  may  justly  require  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  every  desisn^  for 
which  the  favour  of  the  public  is  openly  solicited. 
The  artists,  who  were  themselves  the  first  pro- 
jectors of  an  exhibition  in  this  nation,  and  who 
lave  now  contributed  to  the  following  catalogue, 
think  it  therefore  necessary  to  explain  their  pur- 
poee,  and  iusiify  their  conduct.  An  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  art,  being  a  spectacle  new  in  this 
kingdom,  has  raised  various  opinions  and  con- 
jectures among  those  who  are  unacouainted  with 
the  practice  in  foreign  nations.  Those  who  set 
oot  their  performances  to  general  view,  have 
been  too  often  considered  as  the  rivals  of  each 
other,  as  men  actuated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least 
by  vanity,  and  contending  for  superiority  of  fame, 
tnouffh  not  for  a  pecuniary  prize ;  it  cannot  be 
denied  or  doubted,  tliat  all  who  oner  themselves 
to  criticism  are  desirous  of  praise  ;  this  desire  is 
not  nnlv  innocent,  htit  virtuous,  while  it  is  unde- 
based  by  artifice,  and  unpolluted  by  envy  ;  and 
of  envy  or  artifice  these  men  can  never  be  ac- 
ensed,  who,  already  enjoying  all  the  honours  and 
profits  of  their  profession,  are  content  to  stand 
candidates  for  public  notice,  with  genius  yet  un- 
experienced, and  diligence  yet  unrewarded;  who, 
vriihoui  any  hope  of  incre<ising  their  own  repu- 
tation or  intcrcftt,  expose  their  names  and  their 
works  only  that  they  may  furnish  an  opportunity 
of  appearance  to  the  young,  the  diffident,  and 
the  neglected. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich 
the  artists,  but  to  advance  the  art :  the  eminent 
are  not  flattered  with  preference,  nor  the  obscure 
iBMhed  with  contempt ;  whoever  hopes  to  de- 


serve public  favour,  is  here  invited  to  display  Vk 
merit. 

Of  the  price  pot  upon  this  exhibition  some  ac- 
count may  be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his 
work  to  be  shown,  naturally  desires  a  multitude 
of  spectators ;  but  his  desire  defeats  its  own  end, 
when  spectators  assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obstruct  one  another.  Though  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  diminish  the  pleasures,  or  deprediitc 
the  sentiments,  of  any  class  of  the  community, 
we  know,  however,  what  every  one  knows,  that 
all  cannot  be  judges  or  purchiasers  of  works  of 
art ;  yet  we  have  siready  found  by  experience, 
that  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When 
the  terms  of  admission  were  bw,  our  room  was 
thronged  with  such  multitudes  as  made  access 
dangerous,  and  frightened  away  thoee  whose  ap- 
probation was  most  desired. 

Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money 
is  got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the 
use  which  we  intend  to  make  of  our  expected 
profits. 

Many  artists  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to 
sell  their  works  for  their  due  price;  to  remove 
this  inconvenience,  an  annual  sale  vrill  be  ap- 
pointed, to  which  every  man  may  send  his  worksi 
and  send  them  if  he  will,  without  his  name. 
These  works  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee 
that  conduct  the  exhibition.  A  price  will  be 
secretly  set  on  every  piece,  and  registered  by  the 
secreury.  If  the  piece  exposed  is  sold  for  more, 
the  whole  price  shall  be  the  artist's;  but  if  the 
purchasers  value  it  at  less  than  the  committee, 
the  artist  shall  be  paid  the  deficiency  from  tbo 
profits  of  the  exhibition. 
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OPINIONS  ON  QUESTIONS  OP  LAW. 


t%Mu  Bo»wu,Li  ufi  or  laitiraoH, 


ON  SCHOOL  CHASTISEMENT. 

I A  SCHOOL  MAS  tKR  in  Scotland,  was  jn  iTTt, 
tiV  n  cf>iirt  of  inferior  jurisdiciioH,  deprived  nfliis 
ciMce,  for  bcinj^  aomewbat  BftVere  in  ihe  chaahsi- 
mcnt  of  his  s^liulais^  The  C^trl  of  ScrastOM, 
eoflsiderins  it  tu  be  da-Ei^rurnTia  to  thes  j merest  of 
loarriinii  and  edncation  to  le^snen  tlie  dicrtjity  of 
t^iulieri,  ami  m^ke  ihf:m  afraid  of  toi>  indulient 
poj-ant^,  uuti^^Eied  b)'  \\v*.  coinplaintfi  of  their 
chitdi'en^  raalAf«»d  hinu  His  op^ioneni  n))peAled 
til  til©  House  of  Lwdjt^  wlwre  Mr,  B  as  well  was 
his  counaeL  On  this  OH^casjoa,  Df*  Johnson 
dicuiod  the  followoie  paper  to  Mr»  Bo««^eUp  ,is 
ae>aie  m&^isLaticc  to  ^ir*  B,  in  hit  addresi  ti>  the 
Lords.) 

"The  ehi<rg«  1-!^  that  thid  school™ aster  has 
used  iinmademtfi  iind  cruel  correction.  Cotrec- 
titw,  in  iWelf,  is  not  txwtX  :  child re»,  being  not 
reason  able  ^  <i:an  Ix)  i*ovemed  only  by  fear.  To 
impreu  tlna  fear,  i^  ihrrpfore  one  of  the  first 
dntici!  of  tho^«  uho  hnvc  Iho  cnrc  of  children, 
it  is  th$  dulf  of  a  fKtrini ;  und  hni  n«<ver  li«cit 
thinj^fht  incansistent  with  parontal  tendemesH. 
li  ja  th«  duly  of  tt  m^ter,  wlio  ia  in  hi«  bii^he^t 
(>ir-'vliiiiion  wbi>n  he  i»  fofp  pwrttiii^*  Xcl,  as 
C^^kI  t^n^  bccomfi  cril  hj  excuss;  correctiot!, 
D^  b^n^  immodj^rmto^  may  hp.comu  craeL  But 
when  ia  corfetiUon  bmrtudenate?  Wh(in  it  is 
rnnrf?  fr^iqiicnl  or  irinre  ecverc  Lhr\n  ia  ref|uircd 
jfJ  mn^^twlum  fJ  doe;fiiE/(tM,  fur  reform  li  lion  and 
ini^trijctinn.  No  severity  is  ertiel  which  ohsti- 
n\cy  makes  ne^casjvry  ;  for  the  crreatQ.st  crudty 
would  b<^  ti>  d(?sm,  and  leave  tho  schrdar  too 
drele^fl  tor  insLruction,  auil  too  much  hardened 
for  rej>i*o  »r.  Loek^i  io  biji  IVcaii^e  of  Edyc^iliorii 
monuotis  n  mother,  ^idi  npplaujt^i  tirbo  whipptitj 
mn  in  fart  L  ci^ht  limes  bfrfore  ^he  Jhid  subdued  it: 
for  b  id  she  stopiwd  nt  the  seven (.b  act  of  oorrac- 
Uon,  h<!r  d'liiBfliler,  says  h?,  would  have  be^n 
r' lined.  The  dcffreos  of  obstin[it*y  in  young 
jnmdv  are  very  diflcrent  j  as  dilfbrent  must  be 
th e  d c^f  0  ;s  of  pcnc ve  rbi  15  sCTerity*  A  stubborn 
nch'^hir  mim  be  corrected  till  Fib  is  stibtlu^rd. 
The  dis  iphrn^  of  a  sch  x>!  is  miliury,  Thf^re 
muiL  b&  euher  utib  Hmdcd  lic^nae,  or  absolutb 
authiriiy.  The  m  isler,  who  puni^hesj  not  only 
con>ijl',^  the  fniura  happinc^  of  him  wh^  b  the 
jin'nadi  tic  subject  of  Ci>rfce  lion,  hut  ha  propa- 
g4".c?  obeJien^t^  ihroiuirli  the  wholo  schoni ;  and 
Cjia^>li*^hsn  re^ilirily  by oi.empliry justice.  The 
vi  ^i'Ho4»  ohttinacy  of  n  simple  boy  wotdd  ninke 
hi  ■5  future  cnd^smv  >nrs  of  reformation  or  lost  rue- 
UOT  til^dly  inelT.^t'La^h  Obstia^cy,  tWeforc, 
mi  at  nt;v  .r-  Ijo  victorious,  Yi't,  it  1*  weU  known 
thitLtie.e  s»m:itim;^(i occurs  a  sullen  and  hanly 
ru'^iolii'i'ni,  ihat  bui^hs  at  nli  corcumn  puni?jh'- 
inentf  viiJ  bidi  d^'^iunce  t,,  a]|  cnrnm^n  de^j-ee* 
of  pain,  Curozii  tnn;  mn^t  h©  prop>rtiTn!ite  to 
occasions.  Tha  flexible  x^jll  be  rtfljnnerl  by 
goalie  diidphne,  aad  Uio  refractory  mutt  be  sub- 


dued by  harih^r  m^tboda.  Th&  degrees  of  ach« 
laatic,  aa  of  mititaj-y  puniibtnei^t,  no  staled  mN 
c:\n  ascertAin,  It  most  be  eiiifort^^  uU  (I  a«i* 
|x>wen»  temptation ;  till  stuUbomTie*)  be«o«i 
IJajiiblc,  and  p@rver?eneis  regular.  Cn9(<tdaiai^ 
ron^^ii  havtj,  indeed^  e^t  wfksit.  bo»nds  xj^w^t/y 
lactic  pa  nalties,  Tbe  achoolmo^ter  mfliirll  M 
capitni  punivhmcnt^  f  nor  eiifo«-ees  bwedtrliK 
either  de4itb  or  mutibtion.  The  ettit  Uv  L^ 
wisoly  detfmuiied,  that  a  master  who  strike  «. 
,  w  acholafs  eya  hhall  be  cj;)TiaMiered  as  cnmiaaL 
But  punifihmenls,  however  severe,  iJi^il  proditos 
no  lasting  evil,  raaybejuat  and  re!iia»JEiafa^,  1^ 
caus«  th«y  may  be  noceasary.  SiirJi  hair«  Ml 
the  ptini<ihmenU  used  by  the  msfioadflvit.  Us 
fchoW  b(vs  gone  from  him  clth^  bbtid  or  ll»i^ 
or  with  any  of  bb  Umbii  or  powers  kiifirad  tmw^ 
paired^  1  hey  were  trrf  guiar^  and  he jmniwit 
them  :  ihey  were  obstinaie^  nod  he  enfoioed  fail 
pitnishmtni.  But  however  prov^oked,  haatfV 
exceeded  tJie  limits  of  mijd&Tttlioii,  for  he  in  I 
nothing  beyond  pres^iit  pain  j  and  how  1 
that  was  reijuiredy  no  man  \%  4N>  IktJo  aMtJ 
tprtnine  as  those  who  have  detomtiiMii 
him— the  parents  of  the  QHeDder^,  ll  ] 
said,  ibjU  he  o^^d  unpreccdaiitt^d  and  in 
inKLruuiciitJf  of  correcnioiL.  Of  tfiia 
the  mearting  is  not  very  easy  tfi  l>e  fiMiitd. 
instrunierTt  of  correct!  nn  Is  m*ire  |*'**p*^r 
another,  but  xsA  it  is  better  ndapted  &i  \ 
present  pain  without  la^tbg  miscnk£ 
were  his  instrument*,  00  luiiing  mischief  has  rtH 
sued :  and  th? ref  ^tc,  however  unu^nalf  in  hi&il 
so  caatious,  tbey  wcrt;  proper.  It  has  be^n  ^ 
jected,  that  the  respotident  admits  the  chaf|t  if 
cruelly,  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confnEf  it 
Let  it  be  considert'd,  that  hU  Acholars  are  eilbff 
dispersed  «t  lar|e  in  ihe  world,  or  condnuc  t&ar 
h;ibit  the  place  m  which  they  wore  hred.  Tlnsi 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  Ee  found ;  those  vht 
remain)  are  ine  sons  uf  bis  pro^ecut^rs^  and  ntt 
not  likely  m  support  a  man  to  whom  tbetrfalhew 
arc  en^mica.  11  it  be  supposed  tl^at  the  ftomiiy 
of  their  faUiers  proves  the  justneM  of  th«  i ' 
it  miiiit  bo  considered  how  often  C3sp 
$hows  uSj  that  men  wlto  Are  nngry  *iti  one  ( 
will  nccui^o  on  anoUier  ;  with  httw  liitkkifi 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  1 
in;^  is  regflried ;  and  bow  implicitly,  where  die 
inhabitants  arc  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  bau^ 
encfl  to  and  followed.  In  a  pld^ee  tike  CAiapbfQ* 
town,  it  is  easy  (nr  one  of  the  prioeipal  iithsb^ 
tants  to  make  a,  party.  It  is  e:iay  tor  that  psrtf 
to  heat  tbemselvCD  with  imaginary  grtcrao^Mi^ 
It  is  «nsy  for  liiem  to  oppress  a  man  pooreir  tbitt 
tbemstWes  J  and  natnml  to  aa^^ert  the  dimity  of 
ricbejf  by  persiitiiiu^  in  oppre*?ion.  The  «,rc^* 
mm  I  which  attempt*  to  pnjvc  the  impropriciy  of 
rctstorin^  tiim  tu  the  scboolf  by  alle^ng  thai  bt 
ha3  lobt  the  conHdeEicA  of  the  oeonle,  is  not  tbt 
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infijeet  of  juridicAt  consideration ;  fi>f  he  h  to 
aum?r,  if  he  murt  siilTer,  not  for  their  jmjgnicm, 
Hut  fer  hiM  own  fections.  It  tnay  be  convenient 
foT  them  to  huve  w^nollitr  master  ;  but  it  iq  a,  eon- 
vefsieiice  of  their  own  making;.  It  would  be  hk*> 
wise  oonTcntcnt  for  him  to  find  tmothcr  «ch<jol ; 
6ui  this  eonvcnience  he  cuiinot  obtain.  The 
qii^liorii  is  not  what  is  riow  convenient,  but  what 
ia  generally  ri^hL  If  the  peofile  of  C&mpbelllown 
be  distroiiJT^d  by  the  refltor^tion  of  the  «»rw)nd- 
cnti  they  arc  dlslrep^ed  only  by  their  owt*  fmiU  j 
by  turbulent  pM^^it^ns  and  unreAaonable  desires  ^ 
by  tyranny,  which  law  h&a  defeated,  and  by 
malice,  whjeh  ?irtne  haa  Burmounted/^ 

[The  decree  of  the  Ccmrt  of  Seision  waj  n> 
vemetl  in  the  Hotiae  of  Lonlfl,  Apnl  14,  177S, 
and  the  sehoolmftsCer  consequently  deprived  of 
hifl  BJttiation* 


OEf  VICIOUS  INTROMISSION. 

f  [t  wiLs  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  lon^ 
period  Vo  be  an  t^tabliflhed  principles  in  Scotch 
law,  tJiAt  whoever  in  te  mi  eddied  with  tl^e  effii^lsf 
of  a  perBon  deceased,  without  the  interposition 
of  legftl  aothority  to  ifuurd  ft^ainsl  emhetde- 
■aent,  thould  be  sub|ectefl  to  pay  all  the  debt»  of 
the  deceased,  aa  havnig  been  guilty  of  what  was 
tcehnicakly  called  ttrioua  iMtnoMUstOK.  The 
Court  of  Si»sion  had  graduallv  relaxed  th^ 
Bttictne«aof  this  principle,  where  the  in teifercnce 
proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  In  acaaewhirh 
eame  before  that  Court,  iti  I77t,  Mr»  Bo«wcll 
had  laboiir?d  to  permiade  the  judges  to  return  lo 
Che  ancient  law.  It  wqa  his  opmion  lliat  they 
oDp;ht  to  adhere  to  it,  bnt  he  eihauited  all  his 
powers  of  reaHoning  in  vain.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  Bff  he  did,  and  in  order  to  a^fti^t  him  in 
hii  application  to  the  Court  for  a  re  vision  and  tJ- 
terahon  of  tJiic  judgment,  dictated  to  Mr.  Dofl' 
well  the  folio  wing  areument.] 

^'This,  we  are  told,  ia  a  law  which  haa  its 
fofce  only  from  the  loti<;  practice  of  the  Court  ^ 
»nd  may,  Oierefiit^r,  bo  luspended  or  modified  aa 
the  Court  shall  think  propter. 

**  Concerning  I  be  power  of  the  Court  to  make 
or  to  anspcnd  a  law,  wo  have  no  intention  to  in* 
qtare.  It  is  su^ctcnt  for  our  jinirpoee  that  every 
jmX  law  19  dictated  by  reaf^on ;  and  that  the 
praetiee  of  every  lejzal  court  ii  rc^utated  by 
equity.  It  is  the  ciuahtv  of  reanon  to  be  in  van- 
&ble  and  constant ;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one 
man  what,  m  the  Eameca^e,  ia  ^ven  tu  another. 
The  advanta^gfc  which  humanity  derives  from 
law  is  tilts :  tliai  the  law  givea  every  man  a  rule 
of  action,  and  prcpenhLR  a  mode  of  conduct 
which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  aupport  tnd  pro- 
toccion  of  society.  That  the  taw  may  be  a  rule 
of  action,  it  i«  neeeaaary  that  it  be  known ;  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  permanent  and  (^table^  The 
|«W  is  liie  measure  of  civil  right :  but  if  the 
mea«ure  be  ehangeable,  the  e.^tent  of  the  thing 
meamred  never  can  be  aettlod. 

**  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion, 
ia  to  leave  the  community  i^-ithout  law.  It  is  tj^ 
withdraw  the  direction  "of  that  pihlic  wisdom, 
by  whkh  the  deticiences  of  private  underatnnd- 
ing  ate  lo  be  supplied.  It  la  to  auffer  the  raah 
and  ii^orant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to 
depend  for  then  lejS^lity  of  that  action  on  the  sen^ 
toncc  of  llie  judpr.  He  that  is  thus  governi*d, 
liya  not  by  laWj  hut  bv  opinion :  not  by  a  cer- 


tain  mle  to  which  he  can  appf ^  hia  intenriofi  ] 
before  he  acts,  but  by  an  tmeertatn  and  variably  • 
opinion^  which  he  can  never  know  but  after  n« 
has  commiticd  the  act  on  which  fhnt  opinioi 
shall  be  passed.  He  livee  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it 
be)  which  he  can  never  know  before  hn  hri?  nfl 
fended  it.     To  thin  case  may  be  ju^i  f 

that  important  principlet  mu^ra  f*f  i 

jut  eH  aut  incagnitHm  mit  vnptm.     U  tm n^ 

Bion  be  not  criminal  till  it  rxeefdB  a  cerlairt 
point,  and  that  point  be  nnacttlcd,  and  cnnsu  < 
quently  different  in  diffcren*  minds,  the  rifih^  { 
of  intromission,  and  tho  ripht  of  ttm  eh:drtor' 
arising  from  it,  are  all  jura  eaf  n,  and,  liy  con*  i 
sequence,  nr*^  iura  in€P^tila  ;  mid  the  rptult  coa  ^ 
be  no  other  than  a  mhfra  fervitxtt^  an  uncer^  i 
tainty  concern  in  §f  tl>e  event  of  aetion,  a  seryili  J 
depend ance  on  private  opinion. 

"  !l  may  be  urged,  and  with  (<TcatpTausibtriW| 
that  there  may  he  ijitro mission  without  frann  j  • 
which,  liowe^'cr  litie,  will  by  no  means  jiislifi^  j 
an  occasional  and   arbitrary  relaxation   of  th#l 
law.    The  end  of  law  i?  protection  as  well  n^\ 
vengeance.     Indeed,  venijeance  is  never  ueeJ  { 
hut  to  stren^hen  protection.     That  society  nnlf  i 
is  well  covemed,  where  life  is  freed  from  dan-  i 
S^T.  and  from  suspicion ;  whore  possession  is  b9  | 
»he»tered  by  salutary  prohihitions,  that  violntioit 
IB   prevented    rnore"  freifiit^ntly  than   punished. 
Such  a  prohibition  was  l^t?,  whde   it  operated 
with  its  orijKinal  (brce.     1  lie  creditor  of  the  de^ 
ceased  wa«  not  only  without  loss,  but  without 
fear.    Ho  was  not  to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury 
sullered  ;  for  injury  was  warded  oft! 

**  As  the  law  has  bet^n  sometimefl  administer^ 
ed,  it  lay 8  us  open  to  wounds,  becauae  it  ia  imao 
^ned  to  hove  tJve  power  of  healing.  To  punkh 
fraud  when  it  is  detected,  is  the  proper  art  of 
vindictive  jutrtice :  but  to  prevent  frauds^  and 
make  punishment  unneccasory,  is  the  ^eat  em- 
ployment of  leffislative  wiedomt  To  permit  in- 
tromission,  (indto  pinieh  fraud,  ia  to  make  law 
no  bf^tter  than  a  pitfall.  To  tread  upon  the  brink 
m  sate ;  but  locome  a  step  further  ia  destruction. 
But^  surely,  it  is  better  to  endoBe  the  gtdf,  and 
hinder  all  access,  than  by  encouraging'  us  to  ad- 
vance a  little,  to  entice  Tia  afterwards  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  let  us  perceive  our  folly  only  by  out 
deKtraction. 

**^  Aii  law  i^uppUes  the  weak  with  odventitioua 
strength,  it  likewise  enlightens  tlxe  ignorant 
with  extrinsic  underfltandin|?.  Law  teaches  ua 
to  know  when  we  commit  injury  and  when  w« 
sufTer  it.  It  Irxcs  certain  marka  upon  actionap 
by  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  foHiear 
them.  Qui  HH  hm*  ttmptrat  in  iicUU^  viy^  one 
of  the  fathers,  n«n^uam  tmdti  in  iUkHit,  H« 
who  ne\cr  intromits  at  all,  will  never  introinii 
with  fraudulent  intentiona. 

**The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicioiii 
intromission,,  has  i>cen  very  favourably  fcplt^ 
sented  by  a  great  master  of  jurisprtidi^jice,* 
whose  words  have  been  exhibited  with  unnee^i- 
^ary  m>mp,  and  seem  to  be  conaidered  na  irre- 
flislibly  decisive.  The  great  moment  of  his  au- 
thor! ly  makes  it  necessary  to  examine  his  posi- 
tion. *  Some  ages  ago,  (aaya  ho, J  bcfor«  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  inhabitanta  of  this  part  of  the  lalsnd 
was  subdued,  the  utmost  severity  of  the  tivil 
law  was  necessary,  to  restiain  indivi'liiflls  from 


Li^rd  Esme*,  in  tito^*  Hiatorical  L»»  Truoa  * 
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pdundcnflg  eadi  other.  Thus,  the  man  who  in- 
Urm^dte4  irrecnlarly  with  the  moveables  of  a 
psnna  d<3ceaaeiT,  was  aubjoctod  ta  oU  Ums  debts 
of  Die  dece«^s(?d  M'ithoiit  liioitaUoii.  This  mnke^ 
m  bi«Jich  of  tliu  law  of  Scotland,  koown  b>'  tb« 
na^no  of  vkious  inlfmnhmTi  ^  mid  iki  rigidly  was 
tbia  t^gulation  applied  in  our  Courta  of  i*aw, 
ibiit  Ibu  moi^l  triaitig  umvijable  abHlractoU  mala 
^i,  aubjeetcd  the  iutotmcddlef  to  Uie  forn^goiog 
G^DAei|uonDcs,  which  provud  i»  rnujiv  iiitftiiucea 
ft  tnoBt  rijjorous  piminhuitiit.  But  (m9  severity 
waa  n  jcoasaxy,  io  order  to  eabdue  the  iiudbtci[^ 
hoed  iiatare  of  our  people.  It  i^  eitrcuielj'  re- 
TOiirkablCj  ti^ttt  in  pfofjortioo  to  our  hnprovpment 
m  raaniictH,  tliis  recuiatioQ  baa  been  gni  dually 
wjftcnDd  and  appbed  by  car  Bover*?ign  Ci>iirl 
witb  a  Hparin^  band.* 

"I  liad  niy  self  under  tbe  necessity  of  obaorv- 
mgt  that  thw  learned  and  ioJicimia  writor  has 
not  accurately  dlfiliti^uiHheo  the  defteiooces  and 
deniandflt  of  tl*e  diUfcrent  conditions  of  hotniin 
IjfiV  which,  fro«n  a  dvgveti  of  ftarageness  and 
lAd^ipondonrc,  in  which  all  hiwaare  vain^  passes, 
QT  juaj  paao,  by  in  numerable  gmdattoust,  to  a 
aiotij  of  reciprocal  benignity^  in  vvbich  la*ra  flhall 
ha  no  lonf^r  necessmry,  J^len  ar^sr  (xrat  wild  and 
(in«ocUl,  living  each  man  to  blmacif,  taking  frairi 
tho  tfOfkK  ttf^u  losing  U>  tht;  Btronn.  In  their 
Btit  ooaiition^  of  society,  much  i>f  tbia  ongjni^l 
sava^eaeiu  ia  retain^.  Of  ccncm)  happiness., 
Uie  nrodnct  of  ffeneml  confidcno(i»  there  is  yet 
no  wioughu  Min  cftntinue  to  proaccuta  their 
own  advantages  by  tl\e  nearest  way ;  and  tbc; 
utmost  aevorily  of  the  civd  law  is  ni?c*?3S4rT  to 
restrain  individuals  fmttn  plundeniag  each  other* 
The  restrain tfl  than  noce^aarv,  aro  r^trnint? 
from  plunder,  from  acts  of  puUie  Violunoe,  and 
undis^sed  onprcisi^n*  Tbe  ferocity  of  oor 
anceslons,  as  of  all  otlior  nations,  produced  not 
fraiiJ,  but  rapine.  Theyh^d  notyetUarned  to 
cheat,  and  attempted  only  lo  rob*  As  nmmierp 
prow  more  pulis*lif"l|  with  tfie  knowledge  of 
good,  men  allaiu  bkev^'iflte  dexterity  in  wviL 
Open  mpine  bocorcic:!  less  frequent,  and  violence 
gives  way  to  cunnini^*  Tboae  wbo  before  in- 
vade J  pastures  and  stormed  houseft,  now  begin 
to  on  rich  tbemselvcj  by  unequal  eontmcts  and 
fraudulent  inir omissions.  It  m  not  airainat  the 
violence  of  ferocity,  but  thf*  drcumventionfl  of 
deceit,  that  thjji  law  waa  framed  ;  and  I  am 
afraid  the  increase  of  eomfneree^  and  the  inccai- 
Hiint  struggle  for  ricbcfl  wbicb  comnverce  ejtcitcs, 
give  u 3  no  prospect  of  an  end  apecddy  to  be  ex- 
pected of  artitico  and  frauds  It  thtjrerure  seems 
to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasoning,  wbich  con- 
necta  those  two  propositions: — 'the  nation  is 
become  leas  f^^n^uioua,  and  thetefortt  the  Uws 
d|:ainst  fraud  and  covin  E^h^ll  ho  relaxed/ 

"  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
Judges  to  a  rclaxatjon  of  the  law,  it  waa  not  that 
the  nntion  wan  gi^jwn  less  fierco  ;  and,  I  am 
afraid f  it  cannot  be  afHrmed,  that  it  h  grown 
lesu  fraudulent 

"Since  tbi^  law  has  been  represent rd  ajt  ri- 
corouely  and  tin  reasonably  peneilt  it  seernN.  not 
improper  lo  censiJer  what  are  the  conditions 
and  qualities  tliat  make  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  a  pena^law. 

**  To  makti  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  nf>ccnian  +  ^w^d  two  proper* 
Rti  n^ce^^ary  ihat  lhfi  lavr  shouli]  he  adfqmin? 
tilFacnd;  thiit,  if  it  he  o't^eived,  it  tlult  pf«- 


vent  the  evil  againBt  mhicb  it  ift  directed*    U  i^ 

secondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  b# 
of  such  importance  as  to  dcaervc  the  *eeufily  of 
a  panaJ  sanction.  Tlvj  otlier  coltdttions  of  a 
penal  law,  wliw:h,  though  n^t  abtulutely  nc^**- 
j^ary,  are  to  a  very  high  dearto  Cl,  ai©,  that  to 
the  myruJ  violation  of  tbe  law  tbei-e  arc  many 
tciiiptiitioUK,  and  that  of  the  phyiiicjil  Dbs»r\^uci 
there  is  ijrcat  fai.ility. 

**All  thtfue  londitiona  appanetuiy  concur  to 
justily  the  law  wluch  w^  &t^  now  oonaideiii^ 
lU  end  is  the  sL^-urity  of  pryiierty,  ojid  propem 
very  often  of  great  value,  Tbo  method  bj  whkli 
it  i.'i!l'ct^  the  security  is  clHca^ioo^  bmdiia  it 
admits  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gradllJqM  of !»' 
jury ;  but  keep*  ^ilt  and  innocence  mMJl^  ^f  ■ 
di-^tiiict  and  dt^fmite  limitation.  tl«  tbiail  tntt» 
mit?,  is  criminal  i  he  that  intromita  noft>MiQi»> 
cent  Of  the  two  eccondaiy  consideralions  it 
cannot  he  denied  that  both  are  in  our  farwo: 
The  temptation  to  intromit  ia  frequent  ul 
strong  I  90  stfonf^  and  Kt  rrerjnentr  a»  to  reqan 
the  utnioet  activity  of  ^ui  tie*,  and  ligdoMt-tf 
cautioHf  to  withstand  Jts  prevsilence;  and  Ibt 
method  by  wbicb  a  man  may  entitle  tamndf  l# 
legal  intromtaaion,  is  ^  ope^  aiid  so  facda,  llMt 
to  neglect  it  in  a  proof  of  fraud akjit  iiKt4!ntMttf 
for  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (b^t  for  Wi' 
mm  wliieb  be  will  not  confesa)  that  whirh  li* 
can  do  ao  easily,  and  that  wlikb  li«  knertav  to  W 
required  hy  the  law  ?  If  temptttljon  wttn  m% 
a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  UHn^txmmtf*  vt  * 
the  duty  enjoined  by  lite  Iaw  wi 
performance,  omi'j^ion,  though  it 
jitstilitxlf  mij|:bt  be  pitied.  But  ill 
ca^Cf  neither  equity  nor  com|i«aa 
against  it.  A  useful,  a  n  cceaaaurj  law  ia 
not  only  without  a  reasonable  motive;^  hot  «fB 
all  Lhc  inducements  to  obedience  Ibat  can  bai» 
fived  froni  safely  and  facility. 

'*f  therefore  return  to  tny  original  po«itiaa^ 
that  a  law,  to  have  its  cfjuci^^  must  be  peirma- 
nent  and  stable.  It  may  be  said  in  the  langaa^ 
of  the  BchooU,  Lt^  non  ncijtit  majtsj  ef  mMiai,-^ 
we  may  have  a  Jaw,  or  we  nmy  have  no  Uw,  bal 
we  cannot  Imve  half  a  law.  We  must  eitl>«F 
have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  pfsiriiitt^d  to  act  by 
discretion  and  by  chance^  DoTtntiona  fro^  1^ 
law  must  be  uniformly  mmiabod,  or  no  ntan  cam 
be  certain  when  he  sball  be  safe. 

"That  from  the  ritjour  of  the  ori;^inal  insCit)> 
tion  iKiss  court  haa  mmetlnw^  d«?partei}.  eaniMA 
be  denied.  But  as  it  is  evid(,^nt  that  such  dtii* 
atJon?  as  thi'y  make  law  uncertain^  maJte  Mt 
unsaffr^  ]  hupe,  that  the  wi«iflom  of  ourancv^ton 
will  be  treated  ^ith  due  reverence:  ami  that 
eon  a  talent  and  i?tcady  decisions  will  furnish  tba 

fieople  with  a  rule  ot  action,  and  l^ive^imud  laJ 
ruttiJutcnt  intromiasions  no  future  hope  of  !■ 
punity  or  escape," 
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ON  HV-PATRONAGE  I!^  TlfH  CHURCH 

Q¥  SCOTLa.NI>. 

[(iue^ljim— Whether  thocJaim  r^f  lay^patraOi 

to  present  mmi^ters  to  parishes  bc^  wdl  founded ! 
and  suppopmc  it  to  he  well  founded,  whether  (t 
ou^ht  to  be  exernsed  without  the  coneurrem 
of  the  people/ — 'Written  in  1773,] 

^*A?ainpl  the  ri^ht  fif  patrons  is  romnWf 
opposfrd,  hy  lhc  iiil>iar  jn.IitiituM**,  tli^^  vkt^  fi 
couEfcicnct].    'i'hcif  coit-^ii  iH'c  t^i«  ib^fti^  Ifcn 
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the  people  ought  to  choose  their  pastor:  their 
conscience  tells  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrateful 
and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience 
is  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  our- 
selves  of  something  to  bo  done,  or  something  to 
be  avoided :  and  in  questions  of  simple  unpcr- 
pleied  morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  ot  law. 
or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  often  confounded 
with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him 
the  rights  of  another  man ;  they  must  he  known 
by  rational  invcstij^ation  or  historical  inauiry. — 
Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  nis  con- 
science, may  teach  some  men  that  rclijrion  would 
be  promotcn),  and  quiet  presor^'ed,  by  granting 
to  the  people  universally  the  choice  of  their  mi- 
nisters. But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed 
that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for  tlie  con- 
venience of  another.  Religion  cannot  be  pro- 
moted by  injustice :  and  it  was  never  yet  found 
that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly  trans- 
ucted. 

^  "  That  justice  would  he  violated  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage,  is  ap- 
parent to  all  wno  know  whence  that  right  had 
Its  original  The  right  of  patronage  was  not  at 
first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurped 
in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  only  by 
succession  and  by  precedentii.  It  is  not  a  grant 
capriciously  maae  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower.  It  is  a  rifht  deariy  purchased  by  the 
first  possessors,  and  iustly  inherited  by  those  that 
succeed^  them.  When  Christianity  was  e!»ta- 
blished  in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of  worship 
was  prescribed.  Public  worship  requires  a  pub- 
he  place ;  and  the  proprietors  of  lands,  as  they 
were  converted,  bunt  churches  for  their  families 
and  their  vassals.  For  the  maintenance  of 
ministers  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their 
lands;  and  a  district,  through  which  each  mi- 
nister was  rcquirwl  to  extenrt  his  care,  was,  by 
that  circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This 
is  a  position  so  generally  received  in  Endand, 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are 
regulariy  received  for  each  other.  The  churches 
which  the  proprieton*  of  lands  had  thus  built  and 
thus  endowea,  they  juetl}'  thought  them!«elves 
entitled  to  provide  with  ministers;  and  where 
the  episcopal  government  prevails,  the  bishop 
has  no  power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  the 

Eatron,  but  for  some  crime  that  might  exclude 
im  from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment 
of  the  church  being  the  gifl  of  the  landlord,  he 
was  consequently  at  liberty  to  qive  it  according 
to  his  choice^  to  any  man  capable  of  performing 
the  holy  officer.  The  people  did  not  choose 
him,  because  the  people  aid  not  pay  him. 

**  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  this  original 
right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obliterated 
and  obscured  by  many  translations  of  property 
and  changes  of*^ government;  that  scarce  any 
church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the 
builders ;  and  that  the  pn'scnt  persons  have  en- 
tered subs^-qnently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by 
a  thousand  accidental  nnd  unknown  causrs.~ 
Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is  the 
riirht  of  patronage  <xtincni<hed ?  If  the  rijrht 
'allowed  the  lands,  it  i«  p*»sscssn(l  by  the  same 


equitf  by  which  the  lands  are  posseesed.  It  i% 
in  effect,  part  of  tlie  manor,  and  protected  by 
the  same  laws  with  every  other  pnvilege.  Let 
us  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and 
crantea  by  the  Crown  to  a  new  family.  With 
me  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendaiH 
to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants 
the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The  right 
lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but  it 
either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what  to  the 
people  is  the  same  thinff,  is  by  the  Crown  given 
away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so  often,  it  is 
|>08se38cd  by  him  that  receives  it  with  the  same 
rieht  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  mdeed,  like 
all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or  frandu* 
lently  obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done  to 
the  people ;  for  what  they  never  had,  they  have 
never  lost.  Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of  Titioi^ 
but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the  people; 
and  no  man*a  conscience,  however  tender  or 
however  active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  what 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away. 
Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that 
a  popular  election  of  ministers  were  to  bo  de- 
sired, our  desires  are  not  the  measure  of  equity. 
It  were  to  be  desired  thot  power  should  be  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  tM 

f>ossf»Fion  of  the  generous ;  but  the  law  most 
care  both  riches  and  power  where  it  6nds  them ; 
and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetona^ 
and  power  with  (he  cruel.  Convenience  may 
be  a  rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule  has 
been  established.  But  as  the  groat  end  of  ^ 
vemmcnt  is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no  in- 
convenience is  greater  than  that  of  making  right 
uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to 
puhlic  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with 
imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  series  of  civil 
subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower -classes  of 
mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher. 

**  Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patron- 
age, being  originally  purchased,  may  be  legally 
transferrM,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  bands  ot 
lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any 
other  right : — we  nave  left  the  advocates  of  tM 
people  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenienees. 
Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people 
would  really  gain  by  a  general  abolition  of  the 
right  of  patronage,  what  is  most  to  be  desired 
by  such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  bm 
supplied  with  better  ministers.  But  why  shonid 
we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the  patron?  If  we  suppose  mankind 
actuated  by  interest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to 
choose  with  caution,  because  he  will  suffer  more 
by  choosing  wrong.  By  the  deficiencies  of  hie 
minister,  or  by  his' vices,  he  is  equally  offended 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  congregation  ;  but  he  will 
have  this  reason  more  to  Tament  them,  that  they 
will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  corruption. 
The  qualibcations  of  a  minister  are  well  known 
to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of  his  learning  the 
pntron  is  probably  the  only  judge  in  the  parish; 
ond  of  his  piety 'not  less  a  judp  than  others; 
and  is  more  likely  to  inquire  minutely  and  dili- 
gently before  he  gives  a  presentation,  than  one 
of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give  nothing- 
but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urge<l,  thnt  though  the 
parish  mijiht  not  choose  better  ministers,  they 
would  at  least  choose  ministers  whom  they  like 
better,  nnA  \iho  would  thrreforc  offiriste  with 
greater  efTicacv.     That  i^nomiirr-  nn»'.  pciv 
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ncM  should  always  obtain  what  Ui^y  like,  waa 
U«var  conflidered  aa  the  end  of  gai'emnioiit ;  of 
wNch  it  19  tlie  greiii  and  suuidtng  benelit,  Uiat 
thu  wjso  see  for  ihm  pimple,  and  t£e  regalar  act 
fur  the  capricious.  Bui  tliat  this  argiuiient  ^uj^- 
posea  the  people  capable  of  judging,  and  reao* 
luta  to  act  according  to  tiieir  best  jiid^aentB^ 
tiiough  tins  be  BilfficiciilJy  ahsufd,  it  u  not  all  iIb 
absurdity.  It  suppoaos  not  oniy  wiadom,  but 
unaniuiitjr  in  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasione 
are  unaniifioujs  or  wise.  l£  by  ooina  strange 
concurrence  all  iho  voicea  ot  a  parish  should 
unite  in  the  dioicM  of  any  mngle  nian,  tbough  1 
could  not  charge  tile  patron  With  injualice  for 
present  in^  a  inliii}«eer,  1  ehotlld  cenBiii-«  VUm  nA 
nnkiod  aSjd  injadiciona*  But  it  10  evtden^  that 
a  a  in  all  other  popular  clectiona  there  wtlL  be. 
contruriet)'  ofjad^nietit  and  acrtmony  ofpaBsion, 
a  pariah  upon  every  vacancy  would  hreak  into 
factionif  and  the  contest  tor  Uie  choice  of  a 
luiiiLster  would  set  tiei|rld>ourB  at  variant^  and 
bring  dis<:ord  into  faniiliea^  I'he  tnini^tcr  would 
be  taught  all  the  arta  of  a  candidate,  would  flat- 
tor  some,  and  bribe  othera ;  and  the  elector  a,  &js 
in  all  othfir  rasas,  would  call  ft>r  holida^ya  and 
alcj  and  break  the  heada  of  each  other  during 
the  jollity  of  the  canvass.  The  time  must,  how- 
^ver^  come  at  Uj^C,  when  one  of  the  factioiis  must 
prevail,  and  one  of  the  roiniiterft  get  posBcssiicwi 
of  the  churchu  On  what  terntf  doea  he  enter 
upon  hia  ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half 
bis  parbhT  Bj  wliat  prudence  or  what  dili- 
l^nce  can  he  hope  to  concihate  tile  afleetiona  of 
that  party  by  whose  defeat  he  haa  obtained  hie 
Hvin^  1  Every  man  who  voted  against  luxn  will 
enter  the  church  with  han^inff  head  and  down- 
cait  eyes,  afraid  to  encounter  that  neighbour  by 
whose  vote  and  influence  he  hoa  been  overpow* 
cried.  He  wiU  hate  his  neighbour  for  opposing 
him,  and  hi  a  minister  lor  having  prospered  by 
the  oppoj^ition ;  and  aa  he  will  never  see  him 
btit  with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but  with 
hatreds  Of  a  mimster  preaenled  by  tlie  patron, 
the  parish  has  seldom  any  thing  worse  to  say 
than  thai  they  do  not  know  him.  Of  a  minister 
chosen  by  a  popular  contest^  all  those  who  do 
not  favour  him,  have  nursed  up  in  their  boaoms 
principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection* — 
Anger  is  cjccitcd  principally  by  pride*  The 
pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exaspc-- 
rated  by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  acknow- 
ledjared  supenor.  Ho  bears  only  his  little  fdiare 
of  a  general  evil,  and  suflera  in  common  with  the 
whole  parish ;  but  when  the  contest  is  between 
©quak,  the  defeat  baa  many  aggravation  a,  and 
he  that  is  defeated  by  his  next  neighboufi  is  sel- 
dom satis^ed  without  some  revenge ;  and  It  is 
hani  to  nay  what  bitterness  of  mnUpity  would 
-prevail  in  a  pariah  where  these  elections  should 


e: 


appen  to  be  frequent,  and  rhe  enmity  of  oppo- 
iiCion  should  bo  rekindled  before  it  had  cooled," 
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\\n  1776,  in  the  course  of  a  contested  election 
for  the  horoufih  of  Dumfermline,  one  of  the 
agents  for  a  candidate  who  was  charged  with 
having  been  unfaithful  to  hiq  employer  and  with 
having  deserte^l  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pecu- 
niary reward,  attacked  very  rudt^ly  in  a  news- 
paper the  Rev,  Mr,  James  Thomaonj  on  a  of  the 


nrinhtters  of  that  place  ati  aceowot  of  a  fuppocei! 
allnsion  to  lum  in  one  of  hi«  sermons^  Upofl 
this  the  minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sutuiay,  a^ 
raigned  him  by  name  from  the  pulptt  with  wmm 
severity ;  and  the  agent,  after  the  sennoci  wm 
orer^  rose  up  and  aakaJ  the  minisler  aloud, 
*■*  What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  ao  many 
lies  from  the  cliair  of  verity  T"  The  perwxn  tf- 
i^jjrnedf  and  his  father  and  brotliert  who  iko 
had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  retaliatloaj  hmught  an  action  a^^ost 
Mr,  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Se^on,  fi>r  A?- 
famation  and  damaw-esj  and  the  court  dfrcidtd 
againet  the  reverend  defendant*  Dr,  Johndoi] 
was  satisfied  that  thia  judgment  was  wroniTt  »od 
dictated  to  Mr.  BoswelL  who  wag  one  of  the  d^ 
fendartt^s  counMrl,  the  following  arj^ment  in  tofi- 
futation  of  it] 

**  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pnJpit, 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  m  otW 
coses,  by  a  consideration  of  the  aet  it^f^  tad 
the  paiticulor  dreumstances  with  nrhicjn  it  tf  id* 
vested. 

**The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seem  i» 
cesaanly  appendant  to  the  pastoraJ  oMe«,  Q^ 
to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregatiou  is  eMrttCad, 
is  considered  as  the  ahephcrdTc^'  m  8ock,  aa  the 
teacher  of  a  schoot,  ^^  tnc  fathtTr  of  a  6jiii)yp^ 
As  a  shepherd  lending  not  his  own  abeep,  h€ 
those  of  hia  master,  he  is  (Lnswerabte  for  thoat 
that  stray,  and  that  lose  then^elvea  by  strayirtt^ 
But  no  man  can  be  anawenLble  f^r  losses  vhiS 
ha  has  not  power  to  prcvejit,  or  for  vagfao^ 
which  he  has  not  suthorif  y  to  restrmiit, 

"■  As  a  teacher  giving  instmction  for  wife% 
and  liable  to  reproaclt,  if  thoao  whom  he  aA- 
dertakes  to  inform  make  no  profickency,  h(i  ntul 
have  the  power  of  cnforeiDit  attendanixv  pf 
awakening  negUgencef  and  repreRnog  contra 
dielion. 

''  As  a  father,  he  po^asc^es  the  paternal  aa 
thority  of  admonition^  rebuke,  and  puniahmeflL 
[ie  cannot,  without  reducing  bifi  oiHcc  to  in 
empty  name,  he  liindered  from  the  cxcrct«  d 
ftny  practice  necessary  to  siimuliLtc  the  idle,  to 
reiorrn  the  vi.ious,  to  check  the  p^uUiit,  aaid 
correct  the  stubborn, 

**If  we  itiquire  into  the  practice  of  the  pfaai- 
tfve  church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministeTt 
of  the  word  yjcerciaing  the  whole  authoriij  ol 
this  complicated  character,  Wc  shall  find  iWi 
nut  only  encourngtng  the  j^ood  by  eiitortatksv 
but  terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  dcniia 
eiation.  In  the  earliest  agess  of  the  church,  iryt 
relij»ion  was  yet  pure  from  swular  advanttg«a, 
tlie  punishment  of  sinners  waa  public  cen?vrc^ 
and  open  penance :  penalties  inflicted  merely  by 
eeelesiastjoal  authority,  at  n  time  whca  Hm 
church  had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  fxjwcrr 
while  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  l^ 
rod  of  persecution ;  and  when  p-ovcrnors  wert 
ready  to  afford  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  flsJ 
from  clerical  authority, 

"That  the  church,  therefore,  had  one  a  a  pent 
of  public ccnaurc  is  evident^  because  that  pow« 
was  frequenlly  eicrcised.  Thai  it  borrownl 
not  ita  power  m>m  the  civtJ  authority,  is  likeviM 
certJtin,  because  civil  authority  waa  at  that  tint 
its  enemy, 

'*  The*  Ijour  came  at  lensrth,  when,  after  thiw 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distr«*ps,  Truifc 
took  possession  of  impeiial  power,  and  the  &fi 
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law*  liol  their  aid  to  the  etdeaastical  coostitu- 
liodA.  Thb  ina|(iftrat0  from  that  time  co-ope- 
faied  with  the  piieet,  and  clerical  sentences  were 
made  e&acioiis  by  secular  force.  But  the  state, 
when  it  came  to  tne  assistance  of  the  church, 
bad  no  intention  to  diminish  its  authority. — 
Those  rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were 
lawiol  before,  were  lawful  stUl.  But  thev  had 
hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary  submis- 
sion. The  rc^ractoi^  and  contomptuous  were  at 
first  in  no  danser  ot  tomporal  severities,  except 
what  they  miglit  suffer  tirom  the  reproaches  of 
conscience,  or  the  detestation  of  tneir  fellow 
christians.  When  religion  obtained  the  support 
of  law,  if  admonitions  and  censures  had  no  enect, 
they  were  seconded  by  the  ma^strates  with 
coercion  and  punishment 

**  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame  by  public 
censure,  has  been  always  considered  as  mhcrent 
hi  the  cnurch:  and  that  this  right  was  not  con- 
ferred by  the  civil  power ;  for  it  was  exercised 
wban  the  civil  power  operated  against  it  By 
the  civil  power  it  vfMM  never  taken  away ;  for  tfaie 
christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  to 
roscae  sinnen  from  censure,  but  to  supply  more 
powerful  meana  of  reformation;  to  add  pain 
where  shame  was  insufficient;  and  when  men 
were  proclaimed  anworthv  of  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from 
spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

^'Itia  not  irtiprobable  that  from  this  acknow- 
ledged power  of  public  censure,  grew  in  time 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those  who 
dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension,  were 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest,  by  a 
private  aocusation  of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of 
clandestine  absolution,  and  invisible  penance; 
conditions  with  which  the  priest  would  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption  easily  comply,  as 
they  increaaed  his  influence,  by  adding  the 
kaowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  of- 
feocesy  and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  making 
him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcile- 
ment 

**  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us 
free.  The  minister  haa  no  longer  power  to  press 
into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  or  torture  us 
bv  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  possession 
or  oar  secrete  and  our  lives.  But  though  we 
have  thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  bis  just  and 
original  power  remains  unimpaired.  He  may 
stiff  see,  though  he  may  not  pry :  he  may  vet 
hear,  though  he  may  not  question.  And  that 
knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon 
him  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  flock.  A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked 
neighbour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his 
coifapaoy.  A  minister  who  has  in  his  congre- 
gation a  man  of  open  and  scandalous  wicked- 
ness, may  warn  his  parishioncre  to  shun  his 
conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  law- 
ful, but  not  to  warn  them  would  bo  crimmaL — 
He  may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  con- 
verse, or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he 
warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to 
warn  them  altogether?  Of  that  which  is  to  be 
made  known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  diflcronce 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  or 
to  all  together?  What  is  known  to  all,  must 
isaiiiy  be  public ;  whether  it  shall  be  public 


at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is  the  only  quee- 
tion.  And  of  a  suoden  and  solemn  publicatiDO 
the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning  more 
efl^tuaL 

"It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be 
thus  left  at  libertv  to  delate  sinnera  from  the 
pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a 
parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent  and 
distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  suspicious, 
and  condemn  without  evidence:  he  may  be 
rash,  and  judge  without  examination :  he  may  be 
severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with  too  much 
harshness:  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial, 
and  gratify  his  private  interest  or  resentment  un- 
der the  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

'*Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all 
this  there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil 
be  to  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done. — 
If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is 
danger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inac- 
tivity. The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this 
practice  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institu- 
tion, but  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  bo 
sometimes  improperly  exerted ;  yet  courte  of  law 
must  judge,  though  they  will  sometimes  iudge 
amiss.  A  &ther  must  instruct  his  children, 
though  he  may  often  want  instruction.  A  mi- 
nister must  censure  sinnera,  though  his  censure 
may  bo  sometimes  enoneous  by  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of  ho- 
nestv. 

"If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  er- 
roneous nor  unjust:  we  shall  find  no  breach  of 
private  confidence,  no  intrusions  into  secret 
transactions.  The  fact  was  notorious  and  indii- 
biUble ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was 
desired.  The  act  was  base  and  treachoroufi,  the 
perpetration  insolent  and  open,  and  the  example 
naturally  mischievous.  Tne  minister,  however, 
being  retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  hears 
what  was  pubUdy  known  throughout  the  pa- 
rish ^  and  on  occasion  of  a  pubhc  election,  warn- 
ed his  people,  according  to  his  duty,  against  the 
crimes  which  public  elections  frequently  pro- 
duce. His  warning  was  felt  bv  one  of  his  pa- 
risliionera,  as  jpointid  particularly  at  himself.— 
But  instead  of^  producing,  as  might  be  wished, 
private  compunction  and  immediate  reformation, 
it  kindled  only  rage  and  resentment  He  chaig- 
ed  his  minister,  in  a  public  paper,  virith  scandij, 
defamation,  and  falsehood.  The  minister,  thus 
reproached,  had  his  own  character  to  vindicate, 
upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necesea^ 
rily  depond.  To  be  charged  with  a  defamatory 
lie,  is  an  injuiy  which  no  man  patiently  enduree 
in  common  life.  To  be  charged  with  polluting 
the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and  falsebooo, 
was  a  violation  of  character  still  more  atrocioua, 
as  it  affected  not  only  his  personal  but  his  deri* 
cal  veracity.  His  indignation  naturally  rose  in 
proportion  to  his  honesty,  and  witii  all  the  forti- 
tude of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  his  calumnia- 
tor in  the  church,  and  at  once  exonerated  him- 
self from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from  de> 
ception  and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  he 
accuses  pretends  not  to  be  innocent:  or  at  leaat 
only  pretends ;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  The  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunitiee 
and  strong  temptations.  It  has  already- anrwil 
far,  with  much  depravation  of  private  I 
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«jid  mach  imary  to  public  hmppiness.    To  warn 
the  p<?ctpl©»  tftorefore,  utgwnfit  il,  wtu  iwjt  wanton 
*  uiit  uiricioujB,  but  n^edSHQ'  Eind  pastomi 

'^  What  tKen  is  the  foull  witb  whkh  thm  wor- 
thy ruiniater  is  <:burgcd  1  Ilo  bus  usurped^  no 
domiJitoii  over  conftplonce.  He  hus  eicrtf^d  no 
ftuttioricj  in  HUpport  of  doubtful  und  t^ntm vetted 
opmkin«.  H  e  nas  not  d  ragged  in  to  li  gbl  a  ba^b- 
fnl  nad  corrigible  sinner,     jflia  reoauie  Was  di- 


rwled  against  a  breach  of  mctr^tj^  agamtl  tB 
B€t  wbicn  no  roan  jortilie&»  Thi?  roan  wUi  ap- 
propriattxi  this  oenaitre  to  himscli;  is  i^ridcnWf 
and  eiotorioitfidy  guilty.  His  coneciouFnc^  (if 
hb  own  wickedneM  indled  tiim  to  attack  bi> 
faithful  feprovcr  with  open  insolence  and  pnnled 
accuffationsi.  Such  an  attack  made  deleaoc  ■»< 
ccfiaary ;  and  we  hop«  it  will  be  At  Um  d^ddel 
ibaL  the  means  of  defence  vrciv  jual  and  lawM* 
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BETTER    ON 


DU    HALOE'S 
CHUtA,  1738, 


HISTOEF    OF 


TaaRK  flJTo  few  nations  in  the  wodd  more 
lalk«d  off  or  iesi  known,  than  ibe  Chinea^.  The 
confufwl  and  imperfcft  account  whirli  tmvellere 
have  g:iven  of  iheir  pandeur,  theif  BciEnces,  and 
their  policy,  have  liiiJicrtj  excited  Eidmiration, 
but  hnve  not  been  aufficU'iit  to  salisfy  eTcn  a 
BupeT&fial  ciirioaiiy*  1  therefore  return  yt>u  my 
ibanks  for  having  unde^rtaktUi  at  so  ^cat  an  ex- 
pense, to  cr^nvoy  U>  Engliab  rczLders  the  moat 
copious  and  accurate  acjc^unt.,  yet  pubLbhed,  of 
thai  remote  and  cokbraled  people,  who«e  anti- 
qmty,  Riagnificenci?,  pow^efj  wisdoniT  peculiar 
e^iatonis^  and  excellent  ci>nsLiiutioU|  undoubtedly 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  public 

Aa  the  satisfaction  (ouiul  in  redding  descrip- 
lions  of  distant  coil n tries*  arises  fi-om  n  compari- 
son vrhich  every  reader  naturally  tnake^t^  be- 
tween the  ideas  which  he  receive**  from  the  pfLi- 
tion,  and  tliose  which  worn  fu  mi  liar  to  bim 
befire  ;  or,  in  other  word i*^  between  the  countries 
with  which  he  is  acau minted,  and  Uiat  which  the 
author  displays  to  hi»  ini:i^inaiiinn ;  eo  it  va- 
ries !u:€ordiii^  to  the  hkene^.-i  or  dissimilitude  of 
tb^  manners  of  the  iwo  nuuori-s.  Any  custom  or 
taw  unhearfl  and  unthoii^ht  of  bejbre,  fitriko-'?  na 
with  that  Jii)7>ruc  which  is  the  effect  of  novelty  ■ 
but  a  practice  cooformible  to  our  own  pleaaea 
UB,  becanao  it  flattera  our  self-love,  by  s^h owing: 
us  tlmt  our  opinions  itre  approved  by  the  general 
cone lirrc nee  of  tnankind*  Of  theee  two  plea* 
«ure9,  the  first  i»  n>nre  violent,  the  other  nioro 
lasting  I  the  first  seems  to  partake  more  of  in- 
stinct thari  reason,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
plain cd^  or  defined  ;  the  latter  hns  its  Tiunda- 
tiun  in  ^i^mJ  acn^e  and  relh^ciiont  ft  ml  evidently 
depends  m>  the  &anic  principles  wiih  most  hunmn 
passions. 

At!  nttfjntive  reader  will  fccquenlly  feel  each 
of  tbe^e  Qgroeahk  emoiion-:  in  the  ppmsLil  of  D« 
Halde,  He  will  find  a  t!abn,  peaceful  evUsfiic- 
tion,  when  \m  reads  the  moral  preeepuiand  wise 
instructiohs  of  the  Chinese  attj^es  ;  lie  will  find 
ibnt  virtue  is  in  every  jjU™  the  same,  nnd  will 
loc^k  wiih  new  cjuuenipi  on  those  wiidn-aBoner&, 
who  affirtn  that  mortitity  ia  mprtly  idral^  and 
that  ttie  distinctions  between  good  and  ill  are 
wbflUy  ehimencal. 

But  be  will  enjoy  all  the  plcrt^ure  that  tiovelty  j 


can  nfTord,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  wH^ 
the  Chinese  government  and  otUMCitutiAo ;  hi 
will  be  amflU'd  to  find  that  ihero  b  *  c^uaerf 
where  nobditv  and  knowledge  ar«  the  inm^ 
whero  men  advance  in  mnk  as  ihey  adviAas  b 
leiirnini^f  and  promotion  m  the  e^Tbct  o/  viiuiMi 
industry,  where  no  man  thtnka  ignqmiBf  A 
mark  of  ^eatnogi^,  or  lazint^sa  ibe  prhikffi  ti 
iiiffh  birth, 

HiB  surprise  wiB  be  stiU  bcig;litened  by  At 
relations  he  will  there  meet  witli  of  lio«»eSt  mioi^ 
terj^,  whoi  however  incredible  it  may  ««fii,  ban 
beei^seen  rnorc  thj^n  once  in  thAt  moaarchy,  wAi 
have  adventured  to  admoniah  llie  emporurt  ol 
any  deviation  t>um  the  lawa  of  thfeir  count/y,  wr 
anv  error  (n  tlieir  eauduet,  that  Jxa?  eodaiifefed 
either  their  own  safely,  or  the  happines^^  of  thar 
people.  He  will  r^nd  4}^(  empenora,  wliOt  wloa 
they  have  been  addresacd  in  thia  manner,  Iwva 
nL'iiber  stormed^  nor  threatened,  nor  kicked  tlieir 
minister?,  nor  thouj^lit  it  mnjestic  to  be  obsti- 
nate in  the  wronp:  but  have,  wttb  a  gei^alatm 
of  mind  worthy  rtf  a  Chineac  monarch  btvufbt 
tljcir  actiuna  wiUingly  t'^  the  te^t  of  r^^t^m,  U*i 
nnd  morality^  and  scorned  to  exert  their  paver 
in  defence  ol  that  whicli  they  cotild  not  support 
by  argitment 

I  nnist  confers  my  wonder  at  these  rebUoai 
was  very  ^at^  and  liad  been  much  ^reaier,  hii 
I  not  often  cnterLiined  my  ima£^ motion  wicJi  wtt 
instance  of  the  hke  conduct  in  a  priijce  of  Ei^ 
lamb  o^  ^^^  occSfiiDii  that  happened  not  quit»a 
ceutnry  k^^  and  tvhicb  I  shall  relate,  that  m 
renjinrkablt;  an  e^cample  of  apirit  and  firmnesi  ii 
a  subject,  and  of  conviction  nnd  oom^ii\nc?  ia  I 
prince,  may  nnl  bt  fbrj^tten*  And  1  h^pe  IliAt 
vou  will  look  upon  thiiit  letter  as  mtendecf  tiii» 
Ijonour  to  my  country,  nnd  not  to  serve  yourii 
tcrest  by  promotins;  your  undertaking* 

The  prmce^  at  ihe  diriatening  of  hi*  first  k^ 
hod  appointed  n  noble  duke  to  PtaiKi  as  firnvf 
for  the  fiithcr  of  the  princess,  withou;  reg?ifd  ti 
the  claim  of  a  marquis^  (hdrnnpareut  to  a  ht*ktf 
title,)  to  whom,  as  loni  of  the  bcdc:liamber  CMn 
in  waiting,  lltat  honour  pro[ierly  beto&^ed, — Tba 
nmrr|ui9waswhf)Uyunniquainted  with  thea^irj 
till  be  bejird  at  ditiUvV  tlie  dtik^^a  health  drnal 
by  the  name  of  the  pi i nee  he  was  that  evt^tjv 
tr>  represent*  This  h^^  took  an  op|VimjnitT  a(Ur 
dinner  of  inquiring  ibe  rtaaan  ot^  and  wm  i^ 


^ 
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fnrmed  by  the  piinoe's  traasnrer  of  his  bighn€M*« 
itit^tntion.  The  marouis  immedfaiLtely  declared, 
thai  he  thought  his  rient  invaded,  and  his  honour 
injured,  which  he  could  not  bear  without  requir- 
ing satisfaction  from  the  usurper  of  his  privileges ; 
nor  would  he  lon^r  serve  a  prince  who  paid  no 
regard  to  hb  lawful  pretensions.  The  treasurer 
could  not  deny  that  the  marquis's  claim  was  in- 
contestable, and  by  his  {>ermission  acq^uainted  the 
prince  with  his  resolution.  The  prince  there- 
upon sending  for  the  marquis,  demanded,  wiUi 
a  resentful  and  imperious  air,  how  he  could  dis- 
pute his  commands,  and  by  what  authority  he 
presumed  to  control  him  in  the  management  of 
nis  own  family,  and  the  christening  of  his  own 
son.  The  marquis  answered  that  he  did  not 
encroach  upon  the  prince's  right,  but  only  de- 
fended his  own :  that  he  thought  his  honour  con- 
cerned, and,  as  be  was  a  young  man,  would  not 
enter  the  world  with  the  loss  of  his  reputation. 
The  prince,  exasperated  to  a  very  high  degree, 
repeated  his  commands ;  but  the  marquis,  with 
a  spirit  and  firmness  not  to  be  depressed  or 
shaken^  persisted  ip  his  determination  to  assert 
his  chum,  and  concluded  with  declaring  that  he 
wotild  do  himself  the  justice  that  was  denied 
him,  and  that  not  the  pnnce  himself  should  tram- 
ple on  his  character.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  duke  conung  to  him,  assured 
him,  that  the  honour  was  offered  him  unasked  ; 
that  when  he  accepted  it,  he  was  not  informed  m 
his  lordship's  claim,  and  that  now  he  very  wil- 
lingly  resigned  it.  The  marquis  veiy  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  civility  of  the  duke's  expres- 
sions, and  declared  himself  satisfied  with  his 
gnce's  conduct;  but  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
his  honour  to  accept  the  representation  as  a 
cession  of  the  duke,  or  on  any  other  terms  than 
as  Ids  own  acknowledged  right  The  prince, 
beizig  informed  of  the  whole  conversation,  and 
having  upon  inqidry  found  all  the  precedents  on 
the  meu'qub's  side,  thought  it  below  his  dignity 
to  persist  in  an  error,  and  restoring  the  marquis 
to  bis  ri^t  upon  his  own  conditions,  continued 
him  in  his  favour,  believing  that  he  might  safely 
trust  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had 
80  nice  a  Mnse  of  honour,  and  so  much  spirit  to 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

raoM  TDK  gbntlbman's  magazinb,  1742. 

Tbb  universal  regard  which  is  paid  by  man- 
kind to  such  accounts  of  public  transactions  as 
have  been  written  by  those  who  were  engaged 
in  them,  may  be,  with  great  probability,  ascribed 
to  that  ardent  love  of  truth,  which  nature  has 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  man,  and  which  remains 
even  where  every  other  laudable  passion  is  ex- 
tinguished. We  cannot  but  read  such  narratives 
with  uneommon  curiosity,  because  we  consider 
the  writer  as  indobttably  possesssed  of  the  ability 
to  give  OS  just  representations,  and  do  not  al- 
ways reflect,  that,  very  often,  proportionate  to 
tbe  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  are  the 
temptations  to  disguise  it. 

Authors  of  this  kind  have  at  least  an  incon- 
testable superiority  over  those  whose  pactions 
•re  the  same,  and  whose  knowledge  is  less.  It 
it  evklcnt  that  those  who  write  in  tf\fir  ow!»  do- 


fence,  discover  often  more  impartiality,  and  less 
contempt  of  evidence,  than  the  advocates  which 
&ction  or  interest  have  raised  in  their  favour. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  th« 
parent  of  all  Memoirs,  is  the  ambition  of  being 
distinguished  from  the  herd  of  mankind,  and  the 
fear  of  either  infamy  or  oblivion,  passions  ivhich 
cannot  but  have  some  degree  of  influence,  and 
which  may  at  least  affect  the  writer's  choice  of 
facts,  though  they  may  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
advance  known  uJschoods.  He  may  aggravate 
or  extenuate  particular  circumstances,  though  he 

[>rescrvesthe  general  transaction ;  as  the  general 
ikeness  may  be  preserved  in  painting,  t£>ugh  a 
Memis  his  hid,  or  a  beauty  improved. 

Every  man  that  is  solicitous  about  the  esteem 
of  others,  is  in  a  great  degree  desirous  of  his  own, 
and  makes  by  consequence  liis  first  apology  for 
his  conduct  to  himself;  and  when  he  has  once 
deceived  his  own  heart,  which  is  for  the  greatest 
part  to  easy  a  task,  he  propagates  the  deceit  in 
the  world  without  reluctance  or  consciousness  of 
falsehood. 

But  to  what  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  are  such 
reflections,  except  to  produce  a  general  inere 
dulity,  and  to  make  history  of  no  use?  The  man 
who  knows  not  the  truth  eannotj  and  he  who 
knows  it  will  noty  tell  it ;  what  then  remains,  but 
to  distrust  every  relation,  and  live  in  perpetual 
negligence  of  past  events ;  or  what  is  still  more 
disagreeable,  in  perpetual  suspense  1 

That  by  such  remarks  some  incrcdubty  n 
indeed  produced,  cannot  be  denied,  but  distrust 
is  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  student  in  his- 
tory. Distrust  quickens  his  discernment  of  dif> 
ferent  decrees  of  probability,  animates  his  search 
after  evidence,  and  perhaps  hcwhtens  his  ple»> 
sure  at  the  disoover]^  of  truth ;  for  truth,  though 
not  a]wa3r8  obvious,  is  generally  discoverable,  nor 
is  it  any  where  more  ukely  to  be  found  than  in 
private  memoirs,  which  are  generally  published 
at  a  time  when  any  gross  falsehood  may  be  de- 
tected by  living  witnesses,  and  which  always 
contain  a  thousand  incidents,  of  which  the  writer 
could  not  have  acquired  a  certam  knowledge, 
and  which  he  has  no  reason  for  disguising. 

Such  is  the  account  lately  pubushed  by  the 
Dutchess  of  Mariborough,  of  ner  own  conduct, 
by  which  those  who  are  vtry^  little  concerned 
about  the  character  which  it  is  principally  in- 
tended to  preserve  or  to  retrieve,  may  be  enter* 
tained  and  instructed.  By  the  perusal  of  this 
accoimt,  the  inquirer  mto  human  nature  may 
obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cha^ 
racters  of  those  whose  names  have  crowded  the 
latest  histories,  and  discover  the  relation  between 
their  minds  and  their  actions.  The  historian 
may  trace  the  progress  of  great  transactions,  and 
discover  the  secret  causes  of  important  events. 
And,  to  mention  one  use  more,  the  polite  writer 
may  learn  an  unafilectcd  dignity  of  style,  and  an 
artful  simplicity  of  narration. 

The  method  of  confirming  her  relation,  by 
inserting  at  length  the  letters  that  every  trans- 
action occasioned,  has  not  only  set  the  ereatett 
part  of  the  work  above  the  danger  of  confutation, 
but  has  added  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader, 
who  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  forming  to  him- 
self the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  judging 
how  nearly  such  as  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
iliem  np^re  with  thoHC  wliirli  they  now  give^oT 
thrin«rlvcs. 
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fi«eii  o/th^MC  piiine  UUefs  c^uld  ddi  b«  made 
public^  wc  hftv«  a  more  eiact  knowlod;^  Ehoji 
can  Lh:  tJipnctecl  Uom  ^cfml  histotie^,  because 
we  see  Lhe-nt  in  their  lyrwv^la  ^partnaeiits  ta  their 
^re[c«9  bourf^  and  obftBrr«  ikoae  actit:MU  in 
whicb  titoy  indulged  Uicir  own  indinatioiM, 
witiifJUE  any  rc|&^rd  b>  cerwjna  or  Si|iplAUsev 

Thua  it  IS  thai  ve  ^re  mode  aoquEiinl«d  with 
Itoe  dia|lQH»m)  of  Kinj^  WiUimn,  of  whom  it  maj 
Im  «aUeet^  tVotti  various  tti3tafic<c«  thai  be  vrts 
arbitrary,  insolent,  fftijomy^mpacioiu,  and  brutal j 
Ihat  be  w&t*  at  at!  rnn^*  diiposod  to  i>lay  tbo  ty- 
rant; Lbat  be  liful  ni^jther  in  ^real  things  n:>r  tn 
atnall  llm  luaivners  of  a  fenllemaLn  ;  that  ti«  was 
capalilu  of  aaining  tuoney  by  mean  aitiikeo ;  add 
tJiat  be  oiily  refarded  bia  proaiiso  when  it  was 
bis  intere«l  U>  keep  it, 

TWe  ar«  douMcs^  ^eat  numbers  who  will 
be  o^opd««i  with  tJiia  dclineaUon  of  the  tuind  of 
tiifl  immoFlal  WiJliaio,  but  they  wbose  honi^ty 
or  aen^e  4^nnble£  thorn  to  conski^r  impartially  t^ic 
evfint3  of  bi»  rdgTj,  will  now  be  enablod  to  dis- 
coirpr  the  reason  of  the  fie<]Utmt  oppositiotifi 
wbjch  ht;  enfiountannl,  and  of  Uie  pcrson^Lt  af- 
frfmU  whidi  he  waa  MMnetitncs  ll>rced  to  endufc. 
They  wilt  obsferrit  thai  it  ia  not  always  aufficient 
to  do  right,  and  that  if  is  0^(0  necr^Mnry  to  Add 
gnu^cfulnesa  to  rirtuo.  They  will  recoUi^ct  how 
viiin  it  ii»  to  endeavour  to  ftiun  men  by  great 
qaaliUBa,  while  oof  curiory  bthiiTiour  h  inaoient 
and  offensive  :  and  that  those  may  be  dia^usted 
by  htfle  things  who  can  •earccly  be  pletised  with 

Charka  thoSocond,  by  hi*  afTability  and  poh'le- 
Uess^  (luide  himself  the  jdol  of  iIil'  nation,  which 
he  betray c^d  and  sold*  William  the  Thij;^  wtia, 
for  his  Inaoleace  and  brulalkyj  baled  by  that 
pcopk  whieb  he  protected  a^  enriclied  :^had 
the  Deal  part  of  these  iwo  chnrnctcni  been  united 
in  one  t>ri»ce,  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  fallen 
bef  >!%  aim. 

U  is  not  without  p.^in  tiirit  the  reader  ob*ervGs 
a  shade  encroncbin^  xipon  die  Irg^ht  with  which 
the  ineniOTv  of  (iueen  Mary  has  been  buherto 
invested — Lao  popular,  the  beneficent,  the  pious, 
the  Ci'Iestial  Q-Utrit  Mnry^  frtnn  wbtjse  pfcsencc 
none  over  withdrew  wjUiout  an  nddiuon  to  his 
happinosa,  ^Vhat  can  bo  chLirgcd  upon  this 
defi^hl  of  hufiiin  kind  ?  Notliing  less  than  ihat 
Ahe  wanicd  frouffi,  and  wani  in^i^olenl  with  her 
p>wer;  tlial  sho  waa  rejtenLfai^  and  pertin.tcious 
m  hcT  fcaoalmant ;  that  b\ii  desi^ended  to  uveaa 
lie  La  of  revenge,  whtso  heavitf  ven^eLintc  was  not 
in  her  power  j  that  she  ^hs  desirous  of  con t rob 
ling  where  Eha  had  nt  authority,  and  back  ward 
to  forgive  J  even  whtm  die  bad  no  raal  injury  to 
complain  of. 

'VUm  13  a  cbaraeler  so  differont  froni  nil  thoie 
that  have  been  hitherto  given  of  this  celebrated 
orineo»«,  that  the  raader  Btandi  ia  suspense,  till 
he  eonsders  the  inconsiatcncies  in  human  con- 
iJiii:i,  fcmenibers  that  m  virtue  U  without  it* 
woakneas,  and  eL^neider*  thn  Q.uecn  Mary's 
character  baa  liitherto  had  Ihis  ^eat  advantage, 
Uiat  it  lias  only  been  compared  witli  those  of 
kirif^s. 

*rbo  gre^te^t  rutin berr  of  the  kttera  inserted  in 
CbU  account  were  written  by  (iuc<in  Anno,  of 
which  it  insy  bo  truly  obaorvcd,  ifiat  th(?y  will 
be  nan  ally  useful  f^jr  the  t'onfiiiniiun  of  those 
who  navii  exalted  or  deptcjiscd  her  diarcvcier. 
They  are  wntir.n  with  ^rea:  purity  and  carr«el- 


nef%  wiihout  any  forc/rd  estpraasianB,  aficded 
phwea^  or  unnattifal  A^mtimenlA^  mad  i^ofW  m^ 
ciKnnion  clearness  of  ondenlajidiR^t  r 
of  affection,  and  n^ttidQ  pf  imtfAfon ; 
cover  at  the  aame  tinw^,  a  (empftr  ill 
:£iou»,  and  itn  patient  of  miilbrliuia,  %.  I 
btirft  into  (ximiilaini^  hulpl^ac  d<qM 
the  ofiection  or  othci^  and  a  weak  ibaita  d 
ntoving  com  passion*  There  la  inikcd  noibim 
insolent  or  overbearini^,  btjt  tb€n  thi9r«<  14  nodiii^ 
jH'tiOkt,  or  firm,  or  r&gal  |  riothitk^  Ihal  «n|juraii 
obedience  and  respiset,  or  whkh  doM  WA  Itlbtt 
invite  opposition  and  pctu]i&iie&  Sittt  9tm» 
bom  for  frieudAlup,  not  £>f  ^vemment ;  awtla 
be  unable  to  regukte  the  coiiaucl  of  othen,  oUid^ 
wihe  thiin  by  her  own  exatoplo. 

That  this  characUr  i^  jti^t,  aiip^^ri  fn^calk 
occurrences  in  ht^  reign,  in  which  tba  nalba««i 
goremed  for  many  year»  by  a  pany  whoBC  pii> 
cipledshe  detjcstedf  but  whos«  inili]«ncc  ah«]u«v 
not  how  to  obviate,  and  to  who«H  Mz^ttam  ikn 
waa  subservient  «^i^st  her  inclimaji«ii. 

The  charpc  of  tyranniaing  over  hfcr,  *h^ 
was  inmle  by  turns  a^OHt  each  p«rty,  ptA<^ 
thit,  in  tho  opi^nion  of  Wtli,  ehc  was  c^y  t«  N 
governed  ;  and  thoiiElh  it  nmy  b<»  iuppoiMd  t^ 
liie  letters  here  publUlie^  were  adartad  nib 
some  r^g^rtl  to  respect  and  eerviuoii j,  iL  «|fMi« 
plainly  enough  from  thfun  ihjit  &hc  waa  ww^ 
has  been  repf«9ented,  hUle  iiiurv  IhaO  dbe  ^iff 
of  tlie  Marlborough  family. 

Tbt^  inferior  eharacter«,  mA  tlicv  mm  f^fkai  m 
pi>rtanee^  are  lea»  accurately  aeUneaicd ;  f^ 
picture  of  Hailey  Li  at  lonat  partAttMr  diavii|  il 
the  deformities  are  hei^tened,  «nd  the  bMiHJH^ 
CnT  beJimies  of  tn indite  ceitaitily  b»dt  art  m 
tirely  ontitiod* 
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DT  jnoiiiAs  DLMkCaWEl^  J.  U.  D, 
nuKQU'Af.  aw  Mi^aiacjiJiiir-eoLLEda  ui  tmm  mtrmitf 

Qr  itpaanaast. 

The  first  efftx:t  which  tbiii  bi>»k  has  tspna  iht 
reader,  is  that  of  dsii^^ting  hiiu  with  the  atiihor'* 
V!inity.  ile  eudcavours  Uj  persuade  ihc  wfldd, 
that  here  are  snmi:;  new  treasores  of  bteraiort 
!iprtad  bufiire  his  eyes  ^  that  something  is  di^ 
covered,  which  to  Lbls  bappy  Jay  had  beeaceft^ 
ce:tled  in  darkneaa ;  that  by  hii  diiigaoce  lia:c 
hi\s  be  on  robl>ed  of  some  valuahle  ^nfmuuieal 
which  he  was  on  the  p<>int  of  devouring;  tid 
that  names  and  facts  doomed  to  oblirioa  ara  no* 
restored  to  fame. 

How  must  the  unteameU  rctidf?r  be  wuiprmtdt 
when  he  shall  he  told  that  ^[r.  Block  well  kii 
nciihcv  diu*i^vl  in  ihe  ruina  of  any  demi>lisbBd 
city  I  nor  Ibund  out  the  wnv  to  the  bbrar^^of  Fes; 
nor  iiad  a  single  Wik  in  his  hand^  that  ha^  isai 
been  in  Hie  jjosscaaion  of  every  man  thai  wmib- 
cUned  to  read  it,  for  years  and  age* ;  and  ibt 
his  book  relatoa  to  a  people  who,  A^>v«  allotha% 
have  furnished  empuiym^nt  to  the  Atudiotu,  aod 
amuactnenta  to  tlic  idle  ;  wlio  have  scarcely  Idt 
bctiind  them  a  coin  or  a  vtnne,  which  baa  w» 
been  (examined  and  explained  a  thousand  tinvs 
and  whose  dre^i,  and  food,  and  botiaclioki  ftu^ 
it  has  been  the  pride  of  Imnviit^  to  undcntaoilt 

A  man  need  not  fi^fir  to  incur  the  impMitatinm 
of  tieiout  diOideiic/;  or  a  Reeled   humilHv    aiM 
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•hoald  haY«  fotborne  to  promise  numj  novelties, 
when  he  perceived  socli  multitudes  of  writers 
possaraed  of  the  same  roaterialA,  and  intent  upon 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Blackwell  knoivs  well 
the  opinion  of  Horace,  conoeroing  those  thai 
Often  their  nndertakinf^s  with  magnificent  pro- 
mises; and  he  knows  likewise  the  dieutes  of 
Common  Sense  and  Common  Honesty,  names 
of  greater  authority  than  that  of  Horace,  who 
direct  that  no  man  should  promise  what  he  can- 
not perform. 

1  da  not  mean  to  declare  that  this  volume  has 
nothing  new,  or  that  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  our  author,  have  made  his  perw 
fjrmance  a  useless  addition  to  the  burden  of  lite- 
rature. New  works  may  be  constructed  with 
old  materials,  the  disposition  of  the  parts  may 
show  contrivance,  the  ornaments  interspersed 
may  discover  ele^nce. 

It  is  not  always  witliout  good  effect  that  men 
of  proper  qualifications  write  in  succession  on  the 
same  subjeci,  even  when  the  latter  add  nothing 
to  the  inmrmation  given  by  the  former ;  for  the 
same  ideas  may  be  delivered  more  intelligibly 
or  more  delighifnlly  by  one  than  by  another,  or 
with  attractions  that  may  lure  minds  of  a  diffe- 
rent form.  No  writer  pleases  all,  and  every 
writer  may  please  some. 

But  after  all,  to  inlierit  is  not  to  acquire ;  to 
decorate  is  not  to  make ;  and  the  man  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  read  the  ancient  anihors 
who  mention  the  Roman  affairs,  and  reduce 
them  to  common-places,  ought  not  to  boast 
himself  as  a  great  beneikctor  to  the  studious 
world. 

Afler  a  preface  of  boast,  and  a  letter  of  flattery, 
in  which  he  seems  to  iiniiatc  the  address  of 
Horaco  in  his  vile  patubls  moiicis  Sabinum'-he 
opens  his  book  with  telling  us,  tl-at  the  "Roman 
republic,  after  tlie  horrible  proscription,  was  no 
moie  at  bUedinf  Rome,  The  regal  power  of  her 
consuls,  the  authority  of  her  senate,  and  the 
majesty  of  her  |>cnple,  were  now  tramoled  nnder 
foot;  these  [for  those]  divine  laws  and  hallowed 
customs,  that  had  been  the  essence  of  her  consti- 
tution—*were  set  at  nought,  and  her  best  friends 
were  lying  exfiosed  in  their  blood." 

These  were  surely  very  dismal  times  to  those 
whosoflered  ;  but  I  know  not  why  any  onn  bnt 
a  school  boy  in  his  declamation  sliould  whine 
orer  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which  fi;rew 
mat  only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  others,  ss  soon  as  they  grew 
rich  j^rew  corrupt,  and,  in  their  corruption,  sold 
the  lives  and  freedoms  of  themselves,  and  of  one 
another. 

"  About  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience  put 
to  the  highest  trial:  he  had  been  married  to 
Clodia ;  biit  whether  the  family  did  not  please 
him,  or  whether  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
lady*s  behaviour  during  his  absence,  he  soon  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  a  separation.  This  raised 
«^i  deal  of  talk,  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian 
fiimily  inveighed  bitterly  a(*ainst  Brutus^but  he 
raamod  Portia,  who  was  worthy  of  such  a  father 
as  M.  Cato,  and  such  a  hfishand  as  M.  Bratua. 
ShA  had  a  soul  capable  of  an  exalted  pmssUm, 
and  fb'jnd  a  proper  object  to  raise  and  me  it  a 
nauctirn;  sh'j  ud  rM  ou'.y  love  but  aclored  her 
husb<ind  J  tuf  vorJif  his  truth,  his  every  shining 
and  he-.r/  r^iMl-tv,  ns  Jo  her  gaze  upon  him  like 
a  god,  wb'>  tlie  ^rdCAunff  returns  oi  esteem  and 
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tenderness  she  met  with,  brought  her  joy,  her 

gride,  her  every  wish  to  centre  in  her  beloved 
ratns.*' 

When  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  this 
rapturous  prepamtion,  he  hears  the  whole  story 
of  Portia  m  the  same  luxuriant  style,  till  sbii 
breathed  out  her  last,  a  little  before  tho  btocd^ 
ftroseri/ftum,  and  "Brutus  complained  hesvity 
of  his  friends  at  Rome,  as  not  tiaving  paid  due 
attention  to  his  Lady  in  the  doclininff  state  ot 
her  health." 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  modem  terms.  His 
senators  and  their  wives  are  GenlUmen  and 
Ladies,  In  this  review  of  Brutus's  army,  who 
was  wader  the  cemnumd  of  gallant  men,  not  braver 
officers  than  true  palriots^  he  tells  ua,  "  that  Sex 
tus  tho  €luestor  was  Paymaster y  Secretary  ai 
War,  and  Commissary  Genirai,  and  that  the  s/r- 
ered discipline  of  the  Koman  required  the  closest 
connexion,  like  that  of  father  and  son,  to  sub 
sist  between  the  General  of  any  army  and  his 
Questor.  Cicero  was  General  of  the  Cavalry, 
and  the  next  general  officer  was  K^avius,  Master 
of  the  »,irtillery,  the  elder  Lentulos  was  JUsniral, 
and  the  younser  rode  in  tlic  Band  of  Volunteers : 
nnder  these  the  tribunes,  with  many  ithers  loo 
tedious  to  $iame,**  Lentulus,  however,  wss  but 
a  subordinate  ofiicer :  for  we  are  informed  af- 
terward:*, that  the  Romans  had  made  Sextus 
I'ompeius  Lord  High  Admiral  in  all  the  seas  qj 
their  dominions. 

Among  other  afiectations  of  this  writer  is  a 
furious  and  unnecessary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rather 
for  one  form  of  government  as  preferable  to  an* 
other.  This  indeed  might  bo  suffered,  because 
political  institution  is  a  subject  in  which  men 
have  always  differed,  and  if  they  continue  u, 
obey  thrir  lawful  govcmorB,  and  attempt  not  to 
make  inno\'ationi  for  the  sake  of  their  favcuiita 
schemes,  they  may  dificr  for  ever  without  any 
just  reproach  from  one  another.  But  who  can 
bear  tlie  hardy  champion  who  ventures  nothing  ? 
who  in  full  security  undertakes  the  defence  of 
the  assassination  of  Caesar,  and  declares  his  le* 
solution  to  speak  plain  ?  Yet  let  not  just  senti> 
ments  be  overlooked:  he  hasjnsdy  observed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankmd  will  be  na- 
turally prejudiced  against  Brat  us,  for  all  feel 
the  benefits  of  private  friendship :  but  few  can 
discern  tlie  advantages  of  a  well-constituted 
government 

We  know  not  whether  some  apology  may  not 
be  necessary  for  the  distance  [seven  months]  be* 
tween  the  first  account  of  this  book,  and  its  con 
tinuation.  The  truth  is,  that  this  work,  not  be 
ine  forced  upon  our  attention  by  much  public 
applause  or  censure,  was  sometimes  neglected, 
and  sometimes  forgotten  ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps, 
have  been  now  resumed,  but  that  we  mi^ht 
avoid  to  disappoint  our  readers  by  an  abrupt  de- 
sertion of  any  sub^t. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise  the  facts  of  this 
hnitory,  but  the  style;  not  the  veracity,  but  the 
address  of  the  writer;  for,  an  account  of  the  an* 
eient  Romans,  as  it  cannot  neariy  interest  and 
present  reader,  and  must  be  drawn  from  writ- 
ings that  have  been  long  known,  can  owe  its 
value  only  to  the  language  in  which  it  is  deh- 
vered,  and  tho  reflections  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. Dr.  Blackwdl,  however,  seems  to 
have  heated  has  •  so  as  to  be  much 

affected  with  vfi  •wthat  hi 
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ciently  ecii]ta^ou»;  buc  I  ne>'cr  found  any  of 
his  mader*  much  en&moured  of  tlie  fJorMww 
pQmjPfy^  ii^e  pairvjt  approted^  or  much  incensed 
aj^ajiist  the  Umhst  €  it  tnr ;  whom  this  uothor 
probjibly  td&hs  every  day  olid  night  in  iiia  sleeps 
in^  or  wakiuB-  dreams. 

Me  ia  c^mo  too  Lute  tnto  tho  world  tvtth  bia 
furj'  for  freedom »  wiUx  hU  Em  I  us  aod  Cojftius. 
We  httvo  aU  on  this  side  of  the  fweed  loup  eincp 
t^ettled  ouf  c^^pinions  ;  his  ic-&\  Un  Human  Ubeiiy 
tnd  dockmationa  ai^UTisl  the  violalors  of  the  re- 
publicQLii  cotialitutioUf  only  «tand  noiv  in  tbe 
reader's  way,  who  wishes  to  proceed  in  the  nar^ 
rsktive  witfanul  the  intf^rniptuin  of  epiihctf  aud 
e]tcla.nnation«»  It  i=(  not  caisy  lu  iWbeur  lnu^hl^r 
at  a  man  M  bold  ill  iightinff 'shadows,  so  busy  in 
a  digpuie  two  thouiand  yonra  pa^l^  and  bq  zia- 
loua  for  the  honour  of  a  people,  wh%  while  tlicy 
were  pCNiri  robbi'^  mankind^  and  aa  soon  as  they 
became  nchf  robbrd  one  another.  Of  thestf  rob- 
beries ouf  author  seouia  to  have  no  very  quick 
sensCf  is.^cfipt  when  they  arc  committed  by  C«- 
ftar*a  party,  for  oFory  actia  «anclifi«]  by  the  UAOte 
of  a  patriot. 

If  thit  auihor'i  skill  in  ancient  litemtiir^  were 
lean  ffienerflNy  acknowledgw],  one  might  some- 
times  »[in^poct  that  he  had  too  frequently  con- 
*ultJ^  the  French  wtitef**  lie  telU  U0  that 
Archelaits  the  Rhodian  mvuic  a  tpooeh  to  Ca«- 
BUt^t  and  in  so  anying  dropt  aoine  tearft,  and  that 
Ca«iiu9  afler  tne  reduetioti  of  Ehodc^  was 
ectertd  rpUk  ^^orif, — Dtlotaras  waa  a  keen  and 
happy  iipirit — Ihe  inafate  Castor  kept  hia  court, 
jtiii  great  delight  jsj  to  show  Lie  universal  in> 
qiiaint&noe  wilh  termfi  of  art,  with  words  th&t 
every  other  polite  writer  has  avoided  and  de- 
apis^.  When  Pompcy  conquered  the  pirat«i, 
he  destroyed  lilteen  bandrod  ships  of  the  linf, — 
1  he  Xantbt:in  pampcl^  >vcrtj  torn  do>vn* — Bru- 
t«*,  suspecting  that  iii^  tmop^  were  plundering, 
eommanded  the  trumpets  to  sound  to  their  co- 
luurfl^— Mo*E  pcoplfl  understood  th^  Aft  of  at* 
tamder  passed  by  the  senate. — The  Numidtan 
trvop&ra  were  unlikely  in  Ihdr  appcarEincE?. — 
The  Nurnidians  bent  up  one  quarter  after  an- 
other,— Salvidienua  resolved  to  pass  his  men 
orer  in  hoot  a  of  leather^  and  he  gave  orders  for 
equippinjfr  a  autf|':!ient  number  of  that  flnrt  nf 
small  tritft. — Pompey^  had  light  agile  fri galea, 
and  feu^bt  in  a  strait  where  the  current  and 
cavernfli  occasion  swirls  and  a  rolL^ — A  shnrp 
out-look  wajt  kept  by  the  ad  mi  ml. — !t  i;*  a  run 
of  ahuut  fi(\y  Roman  miles.— Brutus  hroko 
Lipelli  in  the  eight  of  the  army. — Mark  An  ton  v 
Ifmrhled  the  senate^— He  was  a  bravo  man^  well 
qualified  for  a  commodore. 

In  his  choice  of  phmses  he  frequently  uses 
words  with  great  solemnity,  which  i-very  other 
mouth  and  pen  has  approprinted  to  jocularity 
and  levity.  The  Rhodians  gave  up  the  contejil, 
and  in  poor  pi  if ht  fled  back  to  Rhodo?.^ — Boys 
ami  girls  were  eEisily  kidnapp^^d.-^t'eiolaruo 
was  a  mijfhty  behtvcr  of  augurv-^ — Deiotarus 
destroyed  his  uri^racious  progeny, — The  regu- 
larity of  the  Romans  wn*  their  mortal  aversion. 
""They  drsired  the  consuls  to  curb  6uch  heinous 
doinffs. — He  had  such  a  shrewd  mvcntion,  that 
no  side  of  a  question  came  amiaa  to  him. — Brn- 
tiia  found  hit  mi^treif  a  coquettish  creature,        ^ 


He  sometimes,  with  moal  unlucky  d^tteriti; 

iT»ix*yi  Ihc^  jEmnd  and  the  bu' league  foi^irther:  tM 
molatiofi  o/faitk^  tSir,  nnysi  Casaiua,  iit»  tU  iht  tinaf 
of  tke  RhoJimis  hy  TtUar^ed  aeU  vf  p9^^ — 
The  iron  je'ttiIo  feii  down^  cniahad  u»o«c  Mm\$t 
it  to  death",  and  ealchcd  Use  rest  aj»  in  a  trap.^ 
When  the  Xanthinns  heard  the  mtlilory  Fhont, 
and  saw  the  flrimefl  mount,  Ihtsy  cuacliid«d  liiett 
would  be  no  mercy.  It  wat  now  abolft  «on-a<|| 
and  ibt^y  had  been  at  hot  work  tinea  noon. 

He  has  often  wordit  orphraeiiea  with  which  our 
languase  haa  hiibcrto  bad  no  knowli'il^. — On9 
was  a  h<sait-fiiend  to  the  repttl>tie — A  Seed  was 
expeded.  The  Kuniidiaua  bcgmin  |o  r^o),  and 
were  in  ha-^uird  of  fulhn^  into  confitima. — ^Tht 
tutor  embraced  hia  pupil  clo^e  in  liL«  ann«^^ 
Fonr  hundred  womf*n  were  ta^ed,  who  have  ao 
doubt  been  the  wives  of  the  best  Roman  titiicnp. 
-^Men  not  bom  to  action  are  ineMriMequn^tiat 
in  govern  me  Dt — CollectitiouB  tioon&, — Tbe  feidt 
by  their  violent  attack  beg^t  llie  tautd  hrmk  i^ 
the  Phasallac  HeUL — He  and  hjs  btrt^llier.  wil^  a 
politic  common  to  otlier  couatriea,  httd  t«kf» 
opposite  »idcs. 

His  (ipithets  aru  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperbolieii 
kind.  The  glorious  newf^—^m^cr  bo|^««  utd  dii- 
ma  I  fears — bleeding  Rome — diving  IftWftaiUi  hA 
lowed  custom^*— merviless  war — intense  an xkff. 
Soinolime*  lbs  reader  is  suddenly  mviahei 
with  a  oanuroua  »enteTn;e,  of  whi<?h  when  tb« 
nojse  ii  pflst^  the  meHhiiig:  di>es  not  tong  whwim. 
When  BmtiH  *ict  hi^  legion  a  to  Jill  a  nwat,  iw 
»teftd  uf  iKavy  dragging  anj  alow  Iciil,  tbey  Mt 
about  it  wuh  kunmA  and  radiij^,  fts  if  thtr Jkil 
heeii  fetriviiiE^  la  the  Olvmpic  g&ni^  H» 
hurkd  nn  pet  nous  down '  tho  hiig«  tteea  loi 
*tones,  and  wilh  *houti  fon^d  t}^  ki|0  tb* 
wateT;  no  that  the  work,  i=ipccted  to  <mti« 
liatr  th.3  campfUfrn,  was  with  mpid  toil  cofDoiAfid 
m  a  aw   daya.      Bruius^.    soldier*  fdi  to  i}m 

with  udenu.cra.h_Tht  er^at  atid  go«i  m^ 
domghis  dutpn  hu  c,.untry,  ,«eii-ftj\  mofui 
wound,  ajid  glormusly  fell  m  the  catiBc  of  Rome^ 
may  in*  memory  be  ever  dear  lo  all  Utt,  cf 
liberty,  learning,  and  humiinitv  I  Thi*  nnimist 
ouglit  eviir  t'>  embiilm  hia  memory,— The  queen 
or  natiniis  was  I  »m  by  ni  for^gn  itivader.— 
Rome  fell  a  s  icrifice  to  her  own  axk^a^  and  wij 
ravaged  by  her  unnatuml  oflTapiing  ;  aU  tb< 
great  men  of  the  sraie,  oU  the  good,  ^i  the  kdr 
were  openly  murdei  td  by  the  wiek^eat  aai 
m|o rsL  Lilt l«  islands  c ove i-  th e  h ai  boar  of  6» 
disi,  and  f'nrm  [he  nnrrow  outlet  fr^Jin  tbt  i»- 
meroua  crttiks  that  eompoiie  iu  c&padora  poit 
A I  the  ttppearance  efDrutus  nnd  Caaaitis  a  tM 
ot  joy  rent  the  heavens  fmin  ibo  aumtiBditit 
muhuudci  ^^* 

H'ieharc  the  dowers  wldch  mav  be  £^eiad 
V  every  hand  in  every  pan  tif  tiis  ^i^imd 
loquence,  Bjt  Imi^?  thus  fm^iy  meniino^ 
orar  Arnhnr's  fuuJti,  it  remains  that  wp  ackn/»ir. 
led^elu;*  m<?nv  and  confesH  (bat  tliia  book  it 
the  work  uf  a  man  of  letter?,  that  it  is  foJI  of 
events  diapUxyed  "-uh  ace.irocv,  and  reiat^d  w^fc 
wvadty ;  and  though  it  is  sulficknUv  deiecUfi 
to  cruab  the  vamiy  of  m  Author,  it  ia'mfficieiilt 
iy  entertaining  to  invito  readara,* 


•  Ffojij  tli*  Lltt^rwy  M*gs«iqfl,  Veil,  h  p.  41,    um 
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ftlTICW  or  POUR  LnTBRS  PROM  UR  ISAAC 
Z^EWTO.N  TO  DR.  BENTLET, 

coirrA.ufXMo  soul  Amnvwanu  »  pmooF  o*  a  Bsnnr. 

FROM    TBK   LITCKAET   MACAZUTE,  TOL.  I.  O.  89, 

1756. 

It  will  certeinly  be  requred,  that  notice  sboold 
be  taken  of  a  book,  however  small,  written  on 
•uch  a  subject,  by  sach  an  author.  Vet  I  know 
not  whether  these  Letters  will  be  rery  satis&c- 
tory ;  for  they  are  answers  to  inquiries  not  pub- 
lished ;  and  therefore,  though  they  contain  many 
positions  oTgreat  importance,  are,  m  some  parts, 
mipeitect  and  obscure,  by  their  lefeieace  to  Dr. 
Bentley*s  Letters. 

Sir  isaac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  b 
due  to  nothing  M  industry  and  patient  tkoughi; 
and  indeed  lonff  consideration  is  so  necessary  in 
such  abstruee  mqniries,  that  it  is  always  o^n- 
gcroos  to  publish  the  production*  ^  great  men, 
which  are  not  known  to  h»«^e  heen  designed  for 
the  press,  and  of  wJitcb  it  is  uncertain  whether 
much  patienco  and  thought  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  principal  question  of  these 
Letters  gives  occasion  to  observe  how  oven  the 
mind  of  Newton  gains  ground  gradually  upon 
darkness. 

"  As  to  your  first  query,"  says  he,  **  it  seems 
to  me,  that  if  the  matter  of  our  sun  and  planets, 
and  all  tlie  matter  of  the  universe,  were  evenly 
scattered  throughout  all  the  heavens,  and  every 
particle  had  an  innate  gravity  towards  all  thie 
rest,  and  the  whole  space  throughout  which  this 
matter  was  scattered  was  but  finite ;  the  matter 
on  the  outside  of  this  space  would  by  its  gravity 
lend  towards  all  the  matter  on  the  insim,  and 
by  consequence  foil  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
whole  soace,  and  there  compose  one  great 
spherical  mass.  But  if  the  matter  was  evenly 
disposed  throughout  an  infinite  space,  it  could 
never  convene  into  one  mass,  but  some  of  it 
would  convene  into  one  mass,  and  some  into 
another,  so  as  to  make  an  infinite  number  of 
great  masses,  scattered  at  mat  distances  firom 
one  to  another  throughout  all  that  infinite  space. 
And  thus  might  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  be  form- 
ed, supposing  the  matter  were  of  a  lucid  nature. 
But  how  the  matter  should  divide  itself  into  two 
sorts,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  fit  to  compose 
a  shininff  body,  should  fall  down  into  one  mass 
and  make  a  sun,  ami  the  rest  which  is  fit  to 
compose  an  opaque  body,  should  coalesce,  not 
into  one  great  body  like  the  shining  matter,  but 
into  many  little  ones ;  or  if  the  sun  at  first  were 
an  opaque  body  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets 
lucin  bodies  like  the  snn,  how  he  alone  shouM 
be  chsngod  into  a  shinmg  body,  whilst  all  they 
continue  opaque,  or  sU  they  be  changed  into 
opaque  ones  whilst  he  remains  unchanged,  I  do 
not  tnink  more  explicable  by  mere  natural  causes, 
but  am  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  tlie  counsel  and 
contrivance  of  a  voluntary  agent** 

The  hypothesis  of  mstter  evenly  dispo6«d 
througji  infinite  space,  seems  to  labour  with 
fluch  difficulties,  as  makes  it  almost  a  contnulMV 
torv  supposition,  or  a  supposition  destrtKrOve  of 
itse]£ 

MiOtar  evenly  ihfooed  through  infinUe  space,  is 
either  created  or  eternal  f  if  it  was  created,  it 
infers  a  Creator :  if  *«  was  eternal,  it  had  been 
from  eternity  eve^fy  spread  through  h\finUe  space  ; 


or  it  had  been  once  cotleteed  hi  mamec,  and 
afterwards  been  diffused.  Whatever  stute  was 
first  must  have  been  from  eternity,  and  what 
had  been  from  eternity  could  not  be  changed, 
but  by  a  cause  beginning  lo  act  as  it  had  nevar 
acted  before,  that  is,  by  the  volunUr^  act  of 
some  external  power.  If  matter  infmttely  and 
evenly  difiused  was  a  roomcrnt  withmit  coabtioii, 
it  eould  never  coalesce  at  all  by  its  own  power. 
Ifmatteroriginallytrnded  to  coalesce,  it  eooM 
never  be  evenly  diflUsed  through  infinite  space. 
Matter  being  supposed  eternal,  th«re  never  was 
a  time  when  it  could  be  diffused  before  its  con* 
globation.  or  conglobated  before  its  diffunon. 

This  Sir  Isaac  seems  by  degrees  to  have  un» 
derstood :   for  he  says  in  his  second  Letter, 
"The   reason    why   matter    evenly  scotteivd 
through  a  finite  space  would  convene  in  the 
midst,  vuu  conceive  the  same  with  me ;  but  tliat 
there  should  be  a  central  paiticJe,  so  ac<^rately 
placed  in  the  middle,  as  to  be  always  equally  aU 
tracted  on  all  sides,  and  thereby  continue  with- 
out  motion,  seems  to  me  a  supposition  fullv  as 
hard  as  to  make  the  sharpest  needle  stand* m- 
right  upon  its  point  on  a  looktng-glass.    For  if 
the  very  mathematical  centre  of  the  central  par- 
ticle be  not  accurately  in  the  very  mathcmaral 
centre  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  whole  maM, 
the  particle  will  not  be  attracted  eqosUy  on  all 
sides.    And  much  harder  is  it  to  suppose  all  the 
particles  in  an  infinite  space  should  be  so  scco- 
rately  poised  one  among  another,  as  to  stand 
still  in  perfect  equilibrium.    For  I  reckon  this 
ss  hard  as  to  make  not  one  needle  only,  but  an 
infinite  number  of  them  (so  many  as  tnere  are 
particles  in  an  infinite  space)  stand  accuratclj 
poised  upon  their  points.    Yet  I  grant  it  possi 
ble,  St  least  by  a  di\ine  power ;  and  if  they  wero 
once  to  be  placed,  I  agree  with  you  that  they 
would  continue  in  that  posture,  without  motion, 
for  ever,  unless  put  into  new  motion  by  the 
same  power.    When  therefore  I  said,  that  mat- 
ter evenly  spread  through  all  space,  would  ood- 
vene  by  its  gravity  into  one  or  more  great  masses^ 
I  understand  it  of  matter  not  resting  in  an  acciH 
rate  poise." 

Let  not  it  be  thousht  irreverence  to  this  great 
name  if  I  observe,  thst  by  matter  evenly  spread 
tlirough  infinite  space,  he  now  finds  it  necessary 
to  mean  matter  not  even^  spread.  Matter  net 
evenly  spread  will  indeed  convene,  but  it  wOl 
convene  as  soon  as  it  exists.  And,  in  my  opi* 
nion,  this  puzzling  question  about  matter  is  oa^ 
how  that  eould  he  that  never  could  have  bean,  or 
what  a  man  thinks  on  when  he  thinks  of  no 
thing. 

Turn  matter  on  all  sides^  make  it  eternal,  or 
of  late  production,  finite  or  infinite,  there  can  bo 
no  regular  sj'stem  produced  but  by  a  voluotaiy 
and  meaning  agent  This  the  great  Newton 
always  ssserted,  and  this  he  asserts  in  the  third 
letter:  but  provee  in  spo<her  manner,  m  a  man- 
ner perhaps  mor*  hapoy  and  conclusive. 

^  The  hypothesis  or  deriving  the  frame  of  tho 
vorid  by 'mechanical  principles  from  mattar 
evenly  spread  through  the  heavens,  beinv  incua- 
sistent  vnth  my  system,  I  had  considered  it  veiy 
little  before  your  letter  put  me  upon  it,  and 
therefore  trouble  you  with  a  lino  or  two  more 
about  it,  if  this  comes  not  too  Iste  for  your  use. 

*'  In  my  former  I  represented  that  the  diunal 
rotations  of  the  planets  could  not  be  derivod  fron 
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^nvitT,  but  rrqtiir^d  a  diTine  »rm  to  imprew 
them.  Ami  though  pimvity  might  giv^J  ^^\ 
ptaneu  a  wrotjon  of  descent  t-^Wftjda  ilic  J^uii, 
either  diirtUy,  or  with  somf^  Utile  oijliquily,  yH 
ihft  tratisvard^f;  motions  by  whii^h  lUey  tl^vjUo  in 
flieir  a«^^eni^  orbi,  required  the  dh  ine  *t^n  to  i(ft- 
prcas  I  hem  a<^cyriliii)f  !•>  tlie  tan^i^nti*  of  ihek 
<>rb^.  1  would  now  add,  tliiil  Ihii  hypotJie?^ij*  of 
matter  bcLinu  at  fir«t  nvenijr  spread  ihroiiffh  the 
heavens,  i»i  in  my  opinion^  iocou*i*tciit  with  tl>e 
bypothewm  <^f  innale  gravity,  without  a  impej-- 
niilofal  pflwer  to  reconcile  them^  and  tlter<iore 
it  infer*  n  Deity,  For  if  ihVTii  b*?  innnlc  graviiv, 
it  1%  impoftajblfl  now  tVir  tliR  mnttei'  of  th^;  earth, 
and  all  the  pUneta  and  wars,  to  lly  up  from  them, 
and  become  evenly  &preoJ  tiirotighoiit  atl  the 
he»ven»»  withoyt  a  5upornatural  power;  and  cer- 
l«nly  thai  which  can  never  be  hcieofter  without 
a  mperaatiiTiil  power,  coy  Id  ncvet  be  berctofore 
withouP  tlie  eame  power." 
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1757. 

Chrn  readers  may  perh^p^  rf^emhcr  that  we 
EaTc  them  a  short  account  of  this  hook,  with  a 
fetter  exirarted  from  it,  in  ?fovenibrr,  I7'j<j. 
The  author  then  senilis  an  injunrrion  lolbrbear 
liis  work  till  a  second  tdjUon  fihonid  appear: 
this  prohibit  inn  was  raJher  loo  ma;;iatertar ;  for 
an  author  if<  no  Lon^t^r  the  i^ole  master  vCn  book 
which  ho  Imsi  ^ivcn  \0  the  pub! it* ;  ypt  be  has 
been  punctual  It  obeyed  ;  we  hid  tin  cle^ire  lo 
ofl^d  him,  and  if  his  rharacler  may  he  r^^tini^ted 
by  hift  book,  he  is  a  man  w  hfjse  fuilin^  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  bia  virtnea^ 

The  accond  eilitjon  i^  rirjw  gonl  into  Hie  world ^ 
corrttltd  ftnd  untari^fd,  aud  yitldcii  up  by  the 
anlhor  to  the  attacks  of  critimin^  Hi  it  he  i^hall 
find  in  u«i  no  mab^nity  of  censure.  Wc  wiah^ 
indeed,  that  amon^f  oLh?r  rorre(  Uons  he  had 
fubmllle*!  hi?  pa^w  lothe  iiis[ieeti(in  of  a  gram- 
marian, that  the  ^lejiancrst  of  one  Lme  mi^ht 
not  have  bcien  dismrac*^!  by  the  improprieties  of 
another;  hut  with  iift  tn  nt^nn  well  is  a  dei^rec 
gf  merit  which  ovprhalanccfl  much  greater  er- 
rors tiiari  imfnirity  of  ntyU. 

We  have  already  snvon  in  our  ef>lb clion*  one 
of  the  It? L tern,  in  which  Mr.  Uanway  i^ndeavijurA 
to  thow,  that  the  rxjos timption  of  Tni  isi  imnriivas 
to  the  interest  of  our  eonnf  rv.  We  ^bull  nt.»« 
endeavour  to  follow  him  recuIarW  through  nil 
bis  ohserrationB  on  dii'*  modern  luxury  ;  but  it 
can  icaTeely  be  eandiii,  not  to  make  n  pr*?vion* 
declaralioti,  i hot  be  iis  to  <^3tjieet  little  jng<tice 
from  the  author  of  tbts  eitrart,  a  hanlened  and 
Hhaniele^i  tea-drinkfir^  who  ha^  for  twi-nty  vears 
'tUut^  Ilia  meali  with  onlv  the  infuiion  of  this 


fit*(fji«itinff  pWnt,  whose  ketile  \%**  •c^rcely  UnM 
to  cool,  who  ^ith  tea  araui^f  the  evenm^,  ^ti^li 
tea  .solaces  tho  midniylii,  and  with  t<fa  ^reWoims 
the  inommir* 

He  be^rina  by  refuting  a  popnlar  notion,  thai 
Iwshea  and  green  tea  arc  ieaire^  of  the  laRit 
shrub,  gathered  at  diflerent  times  uf  the  year. 
He  i«  of  opinion  that  tht»y  are  prodiaciMl  by  dif- 
ferent ghrulia.  The  leaver  of  lea.  are  g»tW*ed»ii 
dry  weat^ter  ]  tiicn  dried  and  irufled  imir  ihe  6rt 
in  cup|>er  ^arii*  The  Chir>eae  ii*e  LliJe  g|«^ 
teu^iruofTiniiijf  that  it  hmdei?  digestioii  i  ~^  ^~ 
irilca  fevern>  How  it  s-liould  \m\€  t^thmi 
not  ewaily  discovtred  ;  and  if  We  Ctt 
mnuiD^erahlc  prejudices  which  pfevaU« 
our  own  plantB,  wc  i^hall  terj  Utile  rt^  ^ 
opinionu  of  tluj  Chinese  vu J gaVj  which  eipotitfiei" 
does  not  confirm. 

When  the  Chinese  diink  tea  they  jafu»r  it 
di^htly,  i^r^d  extract  only  thi?  nwie  voE^tik 
part^;  hni  ^W^^b  this  ^^.ceuaa  to  iwuitp'  ^raal 
quantities  at  a  l»u*,  yel  the  author  b^iirve^atr. 
hnp>  onlv  bet:  a  use  he  na^  »n  inchiiatiaii  tA»  b^tettt 
it,  that  the  En^li^h  and  DitV^li  uae  tii^r^^  tiiaa 
all  the  iuhubit£LUtj^  of  that  cjcteni^iv*.^  e^topirt 
The  Chinc*B  dnnk  it  sometime*  with  acid.,  m^ 
dom  with  angtir ;  and  i}u»  practice  (Air  author, 
Tiho  ha*  no  intent  ion  to  fir*d  nny  thing  ri^bt  at 
hoofief  recommend  a  to  his  coutitfytnm. 

The  history  of  the  li**  aiifl  pfogr«9t  of  tt^ 
drinking  is  tndv  cuj-ious.  Tta.  waa  firml  in^ 
ported  Tram  Hnlbmi  by  the  Earls  of  Ariin^ua 
and  0»f*yty^  in  I&&&;  from  ihdir  liulitt  iIm  lan* 
men  of  qimtity  kartied  its  use.  Ita  prire  ««| 
then  thr^e  pTmnds  a  poi]«;d,  tiDd  ovilnu^d  ite 
same  to  1707*  In  1715,  we  beg^n  to  vt.  .  left 
lewj  H.nd  the  practice  of  drinking  il  d«a4rt ud<:'<!^  lo 
the  lower  ciue^i  of  the  people.  In  ITSO,  ihi 
Preneh  b«|;tin  to  r-t^mi  it  hither  by  a  clandaafiva 
C4>Tnnierr.e.  From  1717  to  17*2^,  Vfe  imporltd 
aonuiilly^eiTLn  hundred  thutkiiand  pounds  Froca 
17 SSI  to  1749,  a  oiillion  and  two  hundred  iImhw 
Band  [wundfi  were  eveiy yeor  brought  toLvnduo^ 
In  $^jme  year^  nf^ei  wards  ttvree  millions;  and  14 
1755,  near  four  milUonij  of  ^**Jiinda,  or  I  wo  tk>(h 
sand  tons,  in  w^bich  wearQ  not  hi  rt^kon  ihit. 
w  bii'b  is  «^iirrepuiiouslv  in  trod  in.  ed^  w  hidi  fjcr 
ham  ii  neiiriy  n^  much,  Sueh  quftntilici  *m  • 
iu'l^Td  imtficir  rd  lo  alnrm  lis :  it  la  at  lea^t  worth 
inquify  to  know  wLuit  are  the  qanlitics  of  tad^ 
a  pi  an  If  nnd  what  the;  con&^queacie  of  tivk  m  • 
tmdc,  ^ 

He  then  proceed*;  to  enntneraie  the  mifchkA 
often,  and  seemn  willinj;  tu  ehar^gi'  upon  it  tT«irf; 
mischief  llml  he  can  find.  He  btpna,^  boweveCf 
by  qne>uoning  the  virtues*  a«criUeJ  to  it,  and  de-^ 
niej  that  Ihu  erews  of  the  Chinese  shfp«  ai* 
preseri^efl  in  ibeir  voyage  boiuewardfE  irom  tbt. 
acuny  by  te^  About  thin  report  1  haf^> ! 
made  s^ome  inquiry,  and  though  I  cannot  inj 
ilifll  Jhe^o  ctcvta  arv  wholly  exempt  fiwn  *eaf* 
hutie  maladies,  they  hrrtn  to  i^uttHr  them  Icii 
thnnos  her  mariners  in  aoy  cuurse  of  equal  lenfdk 
Thjti  1  as-^riljc  to  tho  tca^  not  as  posseaalnf  aay  • 
medicti}»l  quaiitieei,  but  4i-4  tempLiii^  (hem  t4 
ilrink  mart  waier,  l^  ildute  their  salt  food  nioft 
copiotv:|y^  antl  perhaps  to  furbeai^  punch,  or 
other  MTotJi;  bquf^rs. 

He  Then  Dr*»CT.*dfi  in  the  pathetic  str^n,  10  fefl 

the   ladies  how,   by  drink m|r   lea^  Uiey  mpm 

their  bealth,  and  wlnU  b  yer  more  deur^  t^ 

i  iteauty.  • 
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^  To  trhat  can  we  ascribe  the  numeitras  com* 
plaints  which  prerftil  ?  How  many  tweet  erea^ 
tuns  of  your  sex  languish  with  a  weak  digesHoHy 
low  epiritSy  UttsitudeSy  meUmcholy,  and  twenty  dis- 
orders, which,  in  spite  of  tiio  /ocutty,  have  yet  no 
names,  except  the  general  one  of  nervous  eom- 
pUttHt3  ?  Let  them  chan^  their  diet,  and  among 
other  articles,  leave  off  drinking  >ea,  it  is  more 
Chan  probable  Uie  greatest  part  of  them  will  be 
restored  to  health. 

"Hot  water  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
The  Chinese  do  not  drink  tlieir  tea  so  hot  as  we 
do,  and  yet  the^^  have  bad  teeth.  This  cannot 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  5Uf  or,  for  they  use  very 
little,  as  already  observed ;  but  we  all  "know  that 
Aof  or  cdd  things  which  pom  the  teeth,  destroy 
them  also.  If  we  drank  less  tea,  and  used  gentle 
aeids  for  the  jrums  and  teeth,  particularly  sour 
erangety  thou^  wo  had  a  less  number  of  French 
t'entistMf  I  fancy  this  essential  part  of  beauty 
wdbid  be  mucli*6<tfer  preserved. 

'  The  women  in  the  United  Provinces,  who 
f  iji  tea  from  morning  till  night,  are  also  as  re- 
markable for  bad  teeth.  They  also  look  pallid, 
and  many  are  trouhlod  with  certain  feminine 
disorders  arisinpr  from  a  relaxed  habit.  The 
Portuguese  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain 
with  sweetmeats^  and  yet  they  have  very  good 
teeth  :  but  their  food  in  general  is  more  of  u  fa- 
rinaceous and  vegetable  kind  than  ours.  They 
also  drink  cold  voter  instead  of  sipping  hot,  and 
never  taste  any  fermented  liquors  ;  for  these  rea- 
sons the  use  of  sugar  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
pernicious  to  them. 

**  Men  seem  to  have  lost  their  stature  and 
comeliness,  and  women  their  beauty.  I  am  not 
tfoimg,  but  methinks  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
btauhf  in  thl^  land  as  there  was.  Your  very 
chambermaids  have  lost  their  bloom,  I  suppose  by 
sipping  tea.  Even  the  agitations  of  the  passions 
at  cards  nro  not  so  great  enemies  to  female 
charms.  What  Shakspearo  ascribes  to  the  con- 
cealment of  love,  is  in  this  age  more  frequently 
occasioned  by  tlic  use  of  /r «."' 

To  raise  tnc  friglit  still  higher,  he  quotes  an 
account  of  a  pig's  tail  scalded  with  tea,  on  which, 
however,  he  does  net  much  insist 

Of  these  dread  fill  efit-ct*,  some  are  perhaps 
unaginary,  and  some  ma]^  have  another  cause. 
ThiU  there  is  less  beauty  in  the  present  race  of 
femiles,  than  in  those  who  entered  the  world 
with  us,  all  of  us  are  inclin^'d  to  think  on  whom 
beautv  has  ceased  to  smile  ;  Init  our  fathers  and 
grancffithers  made  the  same  complaint  before  us ; 
and  our  posterity  will  still  find  i>cautic8  irresis- 
tibly powerful 

That  the  diseases  commonly  called  nervous, 
tremors,  fits,  habhual  depression,  and  all  the 
maladies  which  proceed  fi-om  laxity  and  debility, 
arc  more  freoucnt  than  in  any  former  lime,  is,  1 
believe,  true,  nowevor  deplorable.  But  this  new 
race  of  evils  will  not  be  expelled  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  tea.  This  ^neral  In  ncoor  is  the  effect 
of  general  luxury,  ot  general  idlenes.*.  If  it  be 
most  to  be  found  amonff  tea-drinkers,  the  reason 
is,  that  tea  is  one  of  the  stated  amusements  of 
the  idle  and  luxurious.  I'he  whole  mode  of  life 
is  changed;  every  kind  of  voluntary  labour, 
evrry  exercise  that  strengthened  the  nerves  and 
hardened  the  muscles,  is  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
inhabitants  are  crowded  together  in  populous 
cities,  13  that  no  ocoa.sio:)  of  life  requires  much 


motion  r  every  one  is  near  to  all  that  be  wants ; 
and  the  rich  and  delicate  seldom  pa  <<  fr/m  one 
street  to  another,  but  in  carriages  of  pleasure. 
Yet  we  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to  eat  and  drink, 
like  the  hunter  and  huntresses,  the  farmers  and 
the  housewives  of  the  former  generation :  and 
they  that  pass  ten  hours  in  bed,  and  eight  at 
cards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  six  at  the 
table,  are  taught  to  impute  to  tea  all  the  dia* 
eases  which  a  ufe  unnatural  in  all  its  parts  may 
chance  to  bring  upon  them. 

Tea,  among  the  jorcater  part  of  those  who  use 
it  most,  is  drunk  in  no  great  quantity.  As  it 
neither  exhilarates  the  heart,  nor  stimulates  the 
palate,  it  is  commonly  an  entertainment  merely 
nominal,  a  pretence  for  assembling  to  prattle,  lor 
interrupting  business,  or  diversifying  idlene^B. 
They  who  drink  one  cup,  and  who  drink  twenty, 
are  equally  punctual  in  preparing  or  partaking 
it ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  but  discover  by 
their  indifference  about  it,  that  they  are  brought 
together  not  by  the  tea,  but  the  tea-table.  Thi  ee 
cups  make  the  common  quantity,  so  slightly  iro- 
prcffnated,  that  perhaps  they  might  be  un<:ed 
with  the  Jithenian  eicuta,  and  produce  less  effects 
than  these  letters  char«;  upon  tea. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  show  yet  other  bad 
qualities  of  this  hated  leaf. 

"  Green  tea,  when  made  strong  even  by  infu 
sion,  is  an  emetic;  nay,  I  am  told  it  is  used  as 
such  in  China;  a  decoction  of  it  certainly  per- 
forms this  operation ;  yet  by  long  use  it  is  drunk 
by  many  without  such  an  effect  The  infusion 
also,  when  it  is  made  strong,  and  stands  l(T.g 
to  draw  the  grosser  panicles,  'nill  convulse  the 
bowels :  even  in  the  manner  commonly  used,  it 
has  this  effect  on  some  constitutions,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  to  you  from  my  oten  experi- 
ence, 

**  You  see  I  confess  my  weakness  without  re- 
serve ;  but  those  who  are  very  fond  of  tea,  if 
their  digestion  is  weak,  and  they  find  them- 
selves drsordered,  they  generally  aarrilic  it  to  ony 
cause  except  the  true  one.  I  am  aware  that  the 
efl^t  just  mentioned  is  imputed  to  the  hot  water ; 
let  it  be  so,  and  my  ar^ment  is  still  ^ood  ;  but 
who  pretends  to  say  it  is  not  partly  owing  to  par- 
ticular kinds  of  tea  ?  perhiips  such  as  partake  of 
copperas,  which  there  is  cause  to  apprehend  is 
sometimes  the  case  :  if  we  judge  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  said  to  be  cured,  together  with 
its  ordinary  effects,  there  is  some  foundation  for 
tl.is  opinion.  Put  a  drop  of  strong  tea,  either 
green  or  bohea,  but  chiefly  the  former,  on  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  though  it  is  not  corrosive  in  the 
same  manner  as  vitriol,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a 
corrosive  quality  in  it,  verj'  difRrent  from  that  of 
fruit,  which  stams  tlie  knife.'* 

He  afterwards  quotes  Paulli  to  prove  that  tea 
is  a  desiccatire,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  after  th§ 
fortieth  war,  I  have  then  long  exceeded  the 
limits  of  permission,  but  I  comfort  myself,  that 
all  the  enemies  of  tea  cannot  be  in  the  rights  If 
tea  be  desiccative,  according  to  Paulli,  it  cannot 
weaken  the  fibres,  as  our  author  imagines  ;  if  it 
be  emetie,  it  must  constringc  the  stomach,  rather 
than  relax  it. 

The  formidable  Quality  of  lining  the  knife,  it 
ha. 4  in  common  with  acorns,  the  hark  and  leaves 
of  oak,  and  every  astringent  bark  or  leaf:  the 
copperas  wliich  is  given  to  the  tfl  *■• 

knife.    Ink  maybe  made  of  I  "^^ 
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1 1iii««r  not  upon  what  obMrration  Mr.  Han- 
wmy  fcnmda  hie  confidence  in  the  covernora  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  men  of  whom  I  have 
■ot  any  knowled^,  hut  whom  1  intreat  to  con- 
aider  a  little  the  minda  as  well  as  bodies  of  the 
children.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  hreligion 
equally  pernicioos  with  gin  and  tea,  and  there- 
fere  think  it  not  unseasonable  to  mention,  that 
when  a  few  months  ago  I  wandered  throngh  the 
Hospital,  I  found  not  a  child  that  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  his  treed  or  the  commandments.  To 
breed  up  children  in  this  manner,  ia  to  rescue 
Chemfrom  an  early  ^ve,  that  they  may  find 
employment  for  the  gibbet ;  from  dyin^  in  inno- 
cence, that  they  may  perinh  by  their  crimes. 

Having  conndered  the  effects  of  tea  upon  the 
health  or  the  drinker,  which,  I  think  he  has  ag- 
gravated in  the  vehemence  of  his  xeal,  and 
which,  after  soliciting  them  by  this  watery  lux- 
ury, year  after  year,  1  have  not  yet  felt :  he  pro- 
ceeds to  eiamine  how  it  may  be  shown  to  affect 
our  interest;  and  first  calculates  the  national  loss 
by  the  time  spent  in  drinking  tea.  I  have  no 
desire  to  appear  captious,  and  shall  therefore 
readily  admit,  that  tea  is  a  liouor  not  proper  for 
tiie  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  it  supplies  no 
strength  to  labour,  or  relief  to  disease,  but  grati- 
fies the  tiste  without  nourishing  the  body.  It  is 
a  barren  superfluity,  to  which  those  who  can 
hardly  pitKure  what  nature  requires,  cannot  pru- 
dently habituate  themselves.  Its  proper  use  is 
to  amuse  the  idle,  and  relax  the  studious,  and  di- 
lute the  full  meals  of  those  who  cannot  use  ex- 
ercise, and  will  not  use  abstinence.  That  time 
is  lost  in  this  insipid  entertainment,  cannot  be 
denied ;  manj  trifle  away  at  the  tee-table  those 
moments  which  would  be  better  spent;  but  that 
any  national  detriment  can  be  inferred  from  this 
waste  of  time,  does  not  evidently  appear,  because 
I  know  not  that  any  work  remains  undone  for 
want  of  handfi.  Our  manufactures  seem  to  be 
Dmited,  not  by  the  possibility  of  work,  but  by 
the  possibility  of  sale. 

His  next  arsument  is  more  clear.  He  affirms, 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
diver  are  paid  to  the  Chinese  annually,  for  three 
ipilliona  of  pounds  of  tea,  nnd  that  for  two  mil- 
lions^ more  broujerht  clandestinely  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coant,  we  pay,  at  twenty-pence  a  pound, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds.  The  author  justly  con- 
ceives that  this  computation  will  waken  u« ;  for, 
«ys  he,  "The  lo!<s  of  health,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  injury  of  morals,  are  not  very  sensibly  felt  by 
some,  who  are  alarmed  when  you  talk  of  the 
loss  of  money."  But  he  exrnscs  the  Fast- India 
Company,  as  men  not  obliged  to  be  political 
arithmeticians,  or  to  inquire  so  much  what  the 
nation  loses,  as  how  themselves  may  grow  rich. 
It  is  certain,  that  they  who  drink  tea,  have  no 
ncht  to  complain  of  t"ho«c  that  import  it ;  but  if 
Mr.  Hanway*s  computation  be  ju«»t,  the  impor- 
tation and  the  use  or  it  ought  at  once  to  be  stop- 
pod  by  a  penal  law. 

The  author  vUows  one  aliirht  argument  in  fa- 
Jtrarof  tea,  whicV,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  with 
far  greater  justice  uined  both  ajErainst  that  and 
many  other  parts  of  our  naval  trade.  "The 
U^-tradc  employs  (ho  tells  us)  s  x  ships,  and 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen,  sent  annually  to 
China.  It  likewise  brings  in  a  revanue  of  ttu9^ 
tiondrod  and  aixtr  thoaaand  poonda,  wUehf^ 


a  tax  on  luxnry,  may  be  conaidered  as  of  great 
utility  to  the  sUte.**  The  utility  of  this  tax  I 
cannot  find;  a  tax  on  luxury  is  no  better  than 
another  tax,  unless  it  hinders  luxury,  which  can- 
not be  aaki  of  the  impost  upon  tea,  while  it  it 
thuB  uaed  by  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the  losa  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  we  pio- 
cure  the  means  of  shifting  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand,  at  best,  only  from  one  hand  to 
another ;  but  perhapa  aometimes  into  hands  by 
which  it  ia  not  very  honestly  employed.  Of  the 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen  sent  to  China,  i  am 
told  that  sometimes  half,  and  commonly  a  third 
part,  perish  in  the  voyage ;  ao  that  instead  of 
setting  this  navigation  against  the  inconve> 
niencea  already  alleged,  we  may  add  to  them,  the 
yearly  losa  of 'two  hundred  men  in  the  prima  of 
life ;  and  reckon,  that  the  trade  of  China  has 
destroyed  ten  thousand  men  since  the  beginning 
of  thia  century. 

If  tea  be  tnns  pernicious,  if  it  impoverishet 
our  country,  if  it  raises  temptation,  and  givat 
opportunity  to  illicit  commerce,  which  I  have  aJ» 
ways  looked  on  as  one  of  the  strongest  evideneca 
of  the  inefficacy  of  our  law,  the  weakness  of 
our  government,  and  the  corruption  of  our 
people,  let  ua  at  once  resolve  to  piohibit  it  for 
ever. 

"  If  the  9iie«(ion  was,  how  to  promote  industiy 
most  odMuitof  eotis^,  in  lieu  of  our  tea-trade^ 
Bupposinff  every  branch  of  our  commerce  to  be 
already  mlly  supplied  with  men  and  money  7  U 
a  qtutrter  tne  sum  now  spent  in  tea,  were  laid 
out  annually  in  plantations,  making  public  gaiw 
dens,  in  paving  and  widening  streets,  in  roakinf 
rtulSy  in  rendering  rhers  navigable,  erecting  jmn 
laceSf  building  hridgts,  or  neat  and  convenient 
Aoffset  where  are  *iow  only  kvtt;  draining  landa, 
or  rendering  those  which  are  now  barren  of  aonM 
we;  ahould  we  not  be  gainers, and  provkie  mora 
for  health,  pleasure,  and  long  life,  compared  with 
the  consequences  of  the  tea-trade?*' 

Our  riches  would  be  much  better  employed  to 
these  purposes;  but  if  this  project  does  not 
please,  let  us  first  resolve  to  save  our  money, 
and  we  shall  afterwards  veiy  easily  find  ways  t0 
spend  it 


REPLY  TO  A  ^APER  IN  THE  GAZETTEER 
OF  MAY  96,  1747. 

FROM  THE  UTKRAET  MAGAZINE,  VOL.  H.  P.  85JL 

It  is  observed  in  the  sage  GU  Bias,  that  anes> 
asperated  author  is  not  ^uily  pacified.  I  hava^ 
therefore,  very  litile  hope  ot  making  my  peac« 
with  the  writer  of  the  Eight  Days'  Journey :  in> 
deed  so  little,  that  I  have  long  deliberated  who- 
ther  I  should  not  rather  ait  ailently  down  under 
bia  displeasure,  than  aggravate  my  misfortuno 
by  a  defence  of  whkrh  my  heart  forbodea  the  ill 
success.  Deliberation  is  often  useless.  I  aitt 
afraid  that  I  have  at  last  made  the  wrong  choice; 
and  that  I  might  better  have  resigned  my  cauaau 
without  a  struggle,  to  time  and  fortune,  since  I 
shall  nin  the  hazard  of  a  new  oficnce  by  the  mw 
cessity  of  asking  him  why  he  ia  angry  ? 

Distress  and  terror  often  discover  to  us  those 

Ai"i*««itli  which  we  should  never  liavereproacii- 

m  a  iMppy  aUte.    Yet,  deieeted  m 
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I  mm,  wh*a  1  review  the  tran^iLClion  belw«!n  me 
and  thia  writer,  I  eanaot  find  that  I  hnvo  bo<Mi 
dnficien t  in  Tc V e ten cp,  W hf; n  h\a  Ixsok  w on  first 
printpd,  ho  bmt«  thiit !  pmcured  a  night  of  it  be- 
fore it  wft9  piiblishetl  Hoift  ih^  iijrht  of  il  was 
ppqciir«i],  I  do  nvit  ns>w  tery  eiacUy  remember; 
bttt  if  my  cijfiosity  wn?!  great'^r  than  my  pru- 
dence, if  1  Iftid  nifh  hands  on  the  fatal  volump, 
I  have  Burolv  siiflbred  Itkc  bim  who  byrsl  ih* 
bojt,  from  wblcVi  evil  ruisbed  into  this  wnrld. 

I  look  it,  bowpver^  and  inspected  it  am  the 
work:  of  an  author  not  higher  than  myself;  and 
w».a  cort finned  in  my  opinion^  wbtn  I  found  that 
Uivse  IflttfifA  were  nut  tcritlrn  lo  be  printtd.  1 
Oonbhided,  hnwcver,  that  though  not  tjerittmlo 
b«  fHnltif,  they  were  prmnttd  to  be  rtad^  and  in- 
sctrted  une  of  thern  in  tiia  coUettion  of  Novtim- 
ber  lasL  Not  many  dayaaf^er  I  r*?ceived  a  note, 
inff>rming  mo^  that  1  ought  to  htve  waited  for  a 
fnoru  c  orrpct  ed  i  tbti,  1'  m*  inj  one  Uon  wna  obey- 
od*  Tiie  edition  app pared,  and  1  suppos^ed  my- 
nelf  at  liberty  to  tell  my  Iboiighls  upon  it,  as 
upon  any  other  booK^  upon  a  r^yal  manifesto, 
or  &n  act  of  |>arliam£?nt.  But  see  the  fate  of  ig- 
norant tementv  I  T  now  fiod,  but  find  too  late, 
tJiBt  inattrad  ol'  n  writer  whofiu  only  fiower  ifl  in 
hij^  pen  I  I  have  irritated  an  important  member  of 
ijl  important  corporation;  a  man  who^  as  he 
teSb  us  in  \ik  letteri?!^  puts  borj^eij  to  his  chariot. 

h  wa*  allovvcd  lo  the  di^ptitant  of  old  to  yield 
tip  the  controverejT  witli  little  naaiitarvce  to  the 
niE!L!»t«r  of  forty  Icfpons,  Those  who  know  how 
irettkly  naked  truih  can  dofend  h^  nd7ocat<?9, 
would  forj^ve  me  ifl  ahotild  pay  the  aame  re- 
opect  to  a  Governor  of  the  Foundlings,  Ifet 
the  cotiscioqsnc^  of  my  own  rtjciitvido  of  inten- 
ticin  incites  fiie  to  ask  once  again,  how  I  hare 
offended  1 

Tht-re  are  only  titrcfl  mbjects  upon  which 
my  uTjlud^y  pen  has  happened  to  venture  Tea  ; 
the  author  of  the  Jourool ;  and  the  Foundling 
HoapiiaL 

Of  tea  what  have  I  snid  7  That  I  have  drnnk 
it  twenty  years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  be 
Iteve  it  not  to  be  poison ;  tiiat  if  il  drie$  the 
SbroQ,  it  cannot  floficii  tbem ;,  that  if  it  con- 
it  rJUfes,  it  cannot  rebsc,  I  havt  modes  I  ly  doubled 
whether  it  has  diminished  the  atren^ih  of  our 
men*  or  the  beamy  of  our  wom^ii ;  aod  whether 
it  much  hinders  ihe  prog^re?^  of  our  wooHiijti  or 
iron  innnufnc lures  ;  but  1  allowed  it  to  be  a  bar-^ 
ren  AyporftulLy,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutrictou% 
that  neither  supplied  alrenj^h  nor  ehecrfulnessi 
neither  relieved  weiirineas,  nor  cxliilnmied  sor- 
row: r  inflerled,  without  charge  or  suspicion  of 
fki^haodt  the  an  ma  exported  to  pnrchaa^  it ;  and 
prop-^aed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

Of  the  nnlhor  I  uiifuritn lately  haidj  that  his 
injunt^Lion  Wfi^  aomsiwhat  too  in^ijecister^aL  Tbia 
I  s:iid  ber:irc  I  knew  that  he  was  a  Governor  of 
the  Ir  oun Jling^ ;  but  he  seems  inclined  to  pnoiah 
tlii;;  fijlure  of  i-e^pcct,  an  the  Czar  of  Mu^4?ovy 
nuide  wAr  upi^n  y^xvedon,  becatiae  he  was  not 
trea^tcii  with  sufHi;;ionL  honoura  when  he  passed 
thfUMgh  the  couniiy  in  disguise*  Yet  wua  not 
thia  irreTerence  without  extenuation.  Soma- 
thinj;  was  snid  of  the  merit  of  metmiag  totUf  and 
Ihe  JoornnEtt  wa^  declared  tf>  be  a  man  iphott 
/aithi^x  mit^ht  t&eli  he  par  Honed  for  hi4  tirtutM^ 
This  Is  the  hii^he^  prnisc  whicli  human  ^riuitndj? 

ean  confer  upon  hum!in  merit ;   praise  that  would    __  „  ,     ._.__„ 

Imt^  more  Umn  s&tiilkd  Tiim  or  Auf  ubtu%  but  I  aod  I  k)|>e  utAy  are  not  powerfoL  Tiiose  wba«t 


wbiehl  mviBt  nwn  ta  ba  iiMdequftte  &fid  pRvu- 
rioii«i,  when  otFered  to  the  member  of  aA  unpoiw 

taJit  corporation, 

i  am  askett  whether  I  mtsant  to  satirise  ^ 
man,  or  eriticiae  tiir  writer,  iwhcn  I  say  thai  As 
hdie^tif  onty  ptrhapi  hftam^  kt  hm  mtHm^tmt  IS 
hitiFri  it,  that  tfu  Engiixh  and  Bulch  reiuuzw 
m€nre  tta  Ihoft  ihe  tfott  em^irt  <q/  China  1  Ertweta 
the  vvriier  and  tho  man  I  did  not  at  Lhattiana 
consider  the  die^linctioR.  The  writer  1  Ibundaft 
of  more  than  tnortai  mighty  and  I  did  not  imiM 
diately  rccfjUect  that  the  lann  put  hcirie»  to  hn 
chariot  But  i  did  noi  write  wholly  wiUk^tu 
conKideration.  I  knew  bat  two  caLt«e«  nf  htktl^ 
evid'ince  and  inchnation.  Wl>at  e^iden<»  ihs 
JournalJJst  couid  bavo  irf  the  Chioea«  coomm- 
|i(»n  of  lea,  I  was  not  ahh  to  diseo^er.  The  ear 
cers  of  the  Enm.  India  Compfttij  &ie  e3Kiud«4 
thay  beat  know  why,  from  the  towns  and  lli 
country  of  China  ^  they  are  trt^ated  ma  we  tsnl 
gipsies  and  vagrants,  and  obliged  to  retire  e»«y 
nj|[ht  to  their'  own  hovel,  Wliat  inid%etws 
such  travellers  may  bnn^,  is  ef  no  ^e»t  itt»f«* 
tanr^  And  though  tiie  naisjJoDarie*  boaft  of 
haviojij  once  penetrated  further,  1  liiink  they 
hav^.  never  rilculiitcd  the  tea  Ur«Jik  bv  tli 
Chinese,  There  lacing  Lhu4  ira  evidence  ^  bit 
opinion,  to  what  eotda  1  asci*il»e  il  but  tuj  tndi- 
nation  i 

I  am  yei  charged  more  heavily  for  having  wa^ 
that  he  aaj  no  mtcnlun  to  Jmd  miy  ikmg  nfU<i 
Acmte.  [  believe  every  reader  reaur^niiied  this  i» 
ptUaliori  to  the  subject  which  produced  i^  ■>! 
stippoacd  me  to  inamuate  only  tlmt  tie  meialli 
s|mre  no  part  of  tlie  teiv- table,  H'hether  eMR# 
or  cimumstLinee.  But  Lhi^  line  he  has  felectfll 
n!»  an  JnsfUince  of  vimlence  and  acriunmy*  sci 
confutes  ic  by  a  lofty  and  aplendid  panegyric  ofi 
himself  He  assert?,  that  he  finds  nutuy  thu:^ 
right  at  home,  and  tltiit  he  love^  lus  couutrj 
almost  10  enthusiaam, 

J  \\i\d  not  the  Ica^t  doubt  that  he  had  f  jQnd  ii 
his  country  nsany  things  to  plcasi;  him;  nor  diA 
I  suppose  that  he  desired  the  sarnc  invenioa  of 
every  part  of  life,  aa  of  the  use  of  I*a.  The  pft^ 
pofiaJ  of  drinking  tea  sour,  ahowed  indeed  Fuch  i 
di^poailjon  to  practical  paradoxes,  tb^it  thf  re  wbi 
rea^n  to  fear  levt  some  succeeding  letter  shoaM 
rw;ommend  the  dress  of  the  Ficts,  or  the  eookcfy 
of  the  E?kimaiut^  However,  I  met  with  noetW 
iDn(«vation^,  and  therefore  was  willing  to  bufs 
thaUie  found  S{>mething  ri^ht  at  home. 

But  his  love  of  hia  country  seemed  not  to  ns* 
qui  to  to  entJiuaiaam,  wben,  a/nidst  hii  rtfl 
a^inat  tea,  tie  made  a  BtnoolJi  a nolef:y  fbr  iSs 
EuHl  [ndia  Company,  as  men  who  niifht  IM< 
think  themFelves  obliged  to  be  politioit  ajifhtrH^ 
ticians^  t  hold^  though  no  enthiiaia^tic  patrHic, 
that  eveiy  man  who  iive^  and  trades  uiiidt^r  fbt 
protection  of  a  conimunity,  ia  obliged  U>  ooosidi' 
whether  he  hnrt^  or  ttenefita  those  who  prvtetl 
him  J  and  that  the  moat  which  can  he  ifUfai|ed 
to  private  interest  i*  a  neutral  trmfflt,  if  iuiy  wl 
can  bcj  by  which  our  counliy  ia  sot  injure^ 
th'^iugh  it  may  noi  be  benefitocC 

Bnt  he  now  renews  his  dceJ«niation  apiaH 
tea,  not wilh^an ding  the  jgr^tttJieJiis  or  power  of 
those  that  have  interest  iir  iochnalion  to  suppcat 
it,  J  know  nfit  of  what  power  or  greatnesi  hi 
m IT y  d re. m^  Tho  im pnrte ri  only  have  an  in tere*i 
in  dc lending  iL     t  am  sure  they  i^re  not  gn<^ 
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inclmttion  leads  them  to  continue  this  practice, 
are  too  numerous,  but  I  believe  ihcir  power  is 
snch  as  the  Journalist  may  defy  without  enthu* 
siasro.  The  love  of  our  country,  when  it  rises 
to  enthusiasm,  is  an  ambiguous  and  uncertain 
virtue :  when  a  man  is  enthusiastic,  he  ceases  to 
be  reasonable,  and  when  he  once  departs  from 
reason,  what  will  he  do  but  drink  sour  tea  7  As 
the  Journalist,  though  enthusiastically  zealous 
for  his  country,  ha^,  with  regard  to  smaller 
things,  the  placid  happiness  of  philosophical  in- 
difference, 1  can  give  him  no  disturbance  by 
advising  him  to  restrain  even  the  love  of  his 
country  within  due  limits,  lest  it  sliould  some- 
limes  swell  too  high,  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  his 
suulp  and  leave  less  room  for  the  Irjvc  of  tnitli. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  rcviow  my 
positions  concerning  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
What  I  declared  last  month,  I  declare  now  once 
more,  that  I  found  none  of  the  children  that  ap- 
peared to  have  heard  the  catechism.  It  is  in- 
miired  how  I  wandered,  and  how  I  examined  7 
There  is  doubtless  subtilly  in  the  question ;  I 
know  not  well  how  to  answer  it.  Happily  I 
did  not  wander  alone ;  I  attended  some  lacfies 
with  another  gentleman,  who  all  heard  and 
assisted  the  inquiry  with  equal  grief  and  indig- 
nation. I  did  not  conceal  my  observations. 
Notice  was  given  of  this  shameful  defect  soon 
oAer,  at  my  request,  to  one  of  the  highest  names 
of  the  society.  This  I  am  now  tokl  is  incredible ; 
but  since  it  is  true,  and  the  past  is  out  of  human 
power,  the  most  important  corporation  cannot 
make  it  false.  But  why  is  it  mcredible  ?  Be- 
cause in  the  rules  of  the  Hospital  the  children 
are  ordered  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  religion. 
Orders  are  easily  made,  but  they  do  not  execute 
themselves.  They  say  their  catechism,  at  stated 
times,  under  an  able  master.  But  this  able 
master  was,  I  think,  not  elected  before  last 
February ;  and  my  visit  happened,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  November.  The  children  were  shy  when 
interrogated  by  a  stranger.  This  may  be  true, 
but  the  same  smrness  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
hindered  them  from  answering  other  questions ; 
and  I  wonder  why  children  so  much  accustomed 
to  new  spectators  riiould  be  eminently  shy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  first  paragnij)h,  calls  the 
inference  that  I  made  from  this  nroUgencc,  a 
hasty  conclusion :  to  the  decency  of  inis  expres- 
sion I  had  nothing  to  object :  but  as  he  grew  hot 
in  his  career,  his  enthusiasm  began  to  sparkle ; 
aiKi  in  the  vehemence  of  his  postscript,  he  charges 
my  assertions,  and  my  reasons  for  advancuig 
them,  with  folly  and  malice.  His  argumentation 
bein^  somewhat  enthusiastiral,  I  cannot  fully 
comprehend,  but  it  seems  to  stand  thus :  my  in- 
sinutuions  are  foolish  or  malicious,  since  I  know 
n  t  one  of  the  (Governors  of  the  Hospital :  for  he 
that  knoHt.  ■  the  governors  of  the  Hospital, 
must  be  very  foolish  or  malicious. 

He  hasL  however,  so  much-  kindness  for  roe. 
th:u  lie  adrites  me  to  consult  my  safety  when  1 
t  ilk  of  corporations.  I  know  not  what  the  moat 
important  corporation  can  do,  becoming  man- 
hood, by  whicli  my  safety  is  endangered.  My 
reputation  is  safe,  for  I  can  prove  the  fact ;  my 
qnict  is  safe,  for  I  meant  well ;  and  for  any  other 
satWy,  I  Mm  not  used  to  be  very  solieitouii. . 

!  n'ni  always  sorry  when  I  see  any  bcii^  Ir*— «•- 
ing  in  vai:» ;'  and  ni  return  fir  tM  J^ 
at'cniiitn  to  mv  safety,  1  wi;l  caafkni 
7» 


passion  for  his  tumultuous  resentment;  smce 
all  his  invectives  fume  into  tlic  air,  with  so  liiija 
eflTect  upon  me,  that  I  still  esteem  him  as  ono 
that  has  the  merii  of  meaning  \ctU;  and  still  tH»> 
lieve  him  to  be  a  man  tehoie  failinga  may  heJusU^ 
partUmedfor  his  virtues. 


REVIRW  OF  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  WRITINOI 
AND  GENIUS  OF  POPE. 

FROM   THE   UTERART   MAGAZINE,  1756. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  rolt* 
ccllany  of  critical  remarks  and  literary  history. 
Though  the  book  promises  nothing  but  observa- 
tions on  the  writings  of  Pope,  yet  no  opportunity 
is  neglected  of  introducing  the  character  of  any 
other  writer,  or  the  mention  of  any  performaacft 
or  event  in  which  learning  is  interested.  From 
Pope,  however,  he  always  takes  his  hint,  and  to 
Pope  he  returns  again  from  his  digressions.  Tho 
facts  which  he  mentions,  though  they  are  seldom 
anecdotes  in  a  rigorous  sense,  are  often  such  at 
are  very  little  known,  and  such  as  will  deliglit 
more  readers  than  naked  criticism. 

As  he  examines  the  works  of  this  great  pool 
in  an  order  nearly  chronological,  he  necessarily 
begins  with  his  pastorals,  which,  considered  at 
representations  of  any  kind  of  life,  he  vcryjuitly 
censures;  for  there  is  in  them  a  miiture  of 
Orecian  and  English,  cf  ancient  and  modenL 
images.  Windsor  is  coupled  with  Hybla^  sjm 
Thames  with  Pactalus.  He  then  compares  some 
passages  which  Po]>e  has  imitated  or  translated, 
witli  the  imitation  or  version,  and  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  originals,  perhaps  not  always  upon 
convincing  argunicnts. 

Theocritus  makes  his  lover  wish  to  be  a  bee^ 
that  he  might  creep  among  the  leaves  that  fbnn 
the  chanlctof  his  mistrcssC  Popart  enamoured 
swain  loncs  to  be  made  the  captive  binl  that 
sings  in  his  fair  onc^s  bower,  that  siie  mieht 
listen  to  his  songs,  and  reward  them  with  ner 
kisses.  I'bc  critie  prefers  the  image  of  Theo> 
critus  as  more  uild,  more  delicate,  and  more  un 
common. 

It  is  natural  for  a  lover  to  wish  that  he  migrhl 
he  any  thing  that  could  eome  near  to  his  lady. 
But  wc  nH>re  naturally  desire  to  be  that  which 
slie  fondles  and  caresses,  than  that  which  she 
would  avokl,  at  least  would  neglect.  The  supe- 
rior delicacy  of  Theocritus  I  cannot  discover,  noi 
can  indeed  find,  that  ciiher  in  the  one  or  the  other 
image  there  is  any  want  rf  delicacy.  Which  of 
tlie  two  images  was  less  common  m  the  time^  of 
the  poet  who  used  it,  for  on  that  conndermtloa 
the  merit  of  novelty  depends,  I  think  it  is  nov 
out  of  any  critic's  power  to  dedde. 

He  remarks,  I  am  afraid  with  too  much  jne- 
tice,  tliat  there  is  not  a  single  new  thought  in 
tlie  pastorals ;  and  with  equal  reason  declares^ 
that  their  chief  beauty  coi.8ists  in  their  correct 
and  musical  versification,  which  has  eoinflnenoed 
the  English  ear,  as  to  render  every  modemto 
rhymer  narmonions. 

In  hie  examination  of  the  Messiah,  he  jmtlf 
observes  some  deviations  from  the  inspirra  an* 
•»»-t  vhich  weaken  the  imagery,  and  diipirit 
--^ion. 

Ftrtrt.  he  dedarca,  T  think  with* 
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ftnt  pTOOf»  thit  deacripiive  pootrv  »¥m  by  no 
metm  the  eitceUerice  of  P»>pe  ;  ho  drawt  this 
mierenco  from  ihe  few  imo^s  iutioducod  m  ihi.^ 
Mem,  whicK  wjuM  mv  equally  belong  lo  any 
oUier  place.  Ho  mvi^nt  inquire  wbeiher  Hliia- 
lor*  Forfar  hi*  in  vc^hty  any  thinij  pscalliLr, 

Tho  S^fl'-ciaj*  b  not,  h<?  s.iys,  so  fulJi  so  ajil- 
nmtedf  *nd  son  drcum^tantJatttd  aa  Somervilk^fl. 
BT^rely  to  sny  that  on*?  performance  i%  not  k> 
gi/5d  a^  ai^othcr,  is  lo  crUid^ewith  UuleeJtact- 
n^m.  Bm  Pdp«  hfks  djrtct^  Uiul  w^  should  in 
every  Wf*rk  r^^rd  ihfl  BUthour''a  end.  The  Slag-- 
chase  U  the  tsntiin  subject  of  Soraenille^  und 
rai^ht  Iber^fare  be  pfoprrly  dibfcd  in  all  11;^  cir- 
ctiiiialojiiics  J  in  Popp  iL  k  only  inddeiual,  add 
Wits  to  be  dea  pale  bed  in  a  (cw  fmc^. 

He  makes  a  juat  Qb^JTratioiv  "  that  iha  de^ 
»criptJon  of  the  extendi  beau  lie*  of  nature  If 
uayaUy  the  firft  effort  of  a  young  genim,  btforo 
he  halh  itudieJ  nalur©  and  pa^aijnA.  Some  of 
MiUon^a  moat  early  as  well  us  m&sl  exquisite 
ptQfjes  are  his  Ltjcidas,  !'Mt^,  and  /I  PrnjcroTO, 
if  we  may  eJtcept  hia  ad  a  on  the  Kativiry  of 
Christ,  which  i«  itidocd  prior  hi  ordpr  of  time, 
and  in  which  a  ponetratiii^  critic  cni^'ht  have  oh- 
*erved  the  seoJs  of  that  hound  1«S8  [jtiaj^inntion 
whith  was  Oiie  day  to  produce  the  Paradi^? 
Loal*" 

Mentioning  Thomson  (nvd  otWr  descriptive 
p:>el9,  be  rcmi^rki,  that  writer*  fail  in  their  co- 
pies for  want  of  ncquain  anc«  with  origioaia,  and 
ju^lly  ridicules  those  who  thfnk  they  can  form 
jti^t  ide^s  of  valleys,  tiKiuntain?,  and  rivers,,  in  a 
garret  of  the  Slran  L  For  thia  reason  I  cannot 
regret  with  this  authori  that  Popa  laid  a^ido  hta 
d^<i;^  of  wrillog  American  pastorals  \  for  a?  he 
mtiat  have  painfced  acenea  whtcb  be  never  saw, 
and  oiinrtflrf  which  he  nev^r  knew,  his  perforra- 
anee,  though  it  might  have  been  a  plf^asioj 
aniiLi&em^^nt  of  f^incy,  iivtmld  have  exhibited  no 
rcpreaentation  of  nature  or  of  life. 

After  the  pistorals^  the  critic  coast d era  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Pope,  and  dvvclU  Jonffest  on  Ihe 
Oiion  St.  Ccdtia*s  Day,  which  hejike  iho  rcFt. 
of  nifttikin^lt  places  next  to  that  of  Dry  den,  and 
not  much  bdovv  it  He  remark?!  after  Mr. 
Spenee,  that  the  first  stanui  i-i  n  perfect  cnncerL 
The  s!;cond  he  thtuka  a  liule  R^t  ;  he  Justly 
commends  the  fourtSi,  bnt  witlmut  notice  of  the 
host  line  in  that  stanza,  or  in  the  pof'm : 

Asdaicii  fr«ff  heron  oi  ibe  toumj, 

hi  tbo  larter  part  of  the  ode  h*?  obj'H;lB  to  the 
■tanza  of  triumph : 

Tbui  lom^  could  retcii!,  Stc* 
«*  written  in  a  measure  ridiculous  and  bur- 
loM^^ue,  anri  justices  his  answer  by  observing 
that  AddiAon  uses  tJie  Nam'3  nuuiborH  in  the 
Pcen?  fif  Rosamond  between  Grid  dine  erid  Sir 
Trusty  J 

Ho  IT  UTiUflppy  lif  he,  k^. 

That  the  mtMiBure  ia  the  sams  in  h*jth  passagp*, 
tnustb^  coiifesscd,  and  bothpoetjj  perhaps  chose 
Iheir  numbers  property  j  for  they  hoih  mc^ixi  to 
express  a  kind  of  airy  hilarity/  Tb^  I  wo  pas- 
aionfl  of  merrimenl  and  rxultalioi  are  undoubt- 
ed! v  diHerent ;  they  are  a^  diffc^n'nl  an  a  gauibol 
Btid  a  triumph,  bute«h  i*  a  Pp^icif*:^  f*f  j'\V ;  and 
poetical  measures  hftvti  not  i-i  any  hin^ua^e  IfQcn 
ao  far  ro^iied  an  to  pn^vid?  for  Ute  «ubdi\1|don« 


of  pastfion.  They  can  only  be  adapted  to  gene- 
ral purposes;  but  the  particular  and  tninut^r 
propiirty  must  betou^htonly  iu  the  icnliinTut 
a  nd  Ian  ^na|?e.  Thu*  "th  o  n  u  inbfsrs  ar*  Ihr  m  rm 
in  Cpiin^s  Comptmnit  and  in  the  hailad  of  D^rh^ 
and  Joan,  thong^h  in  one  aadnesa  la  rrprt:9enl«  1, 
and  in  the  otbtr  tmnnuiUity ;  eo  tim  measure  i« 
Ibe  B^me  of  Pope't*  UnfifrtWtMt  £a%,  mM  tb« 
PraiJte  &fVoUurt, 

He  observica  very  ju^ftlv,  that  the  odea  holb  of 
Drjden  and  Pope  conclude  imanitably  and  un- 
naturally with  cpigmm, 

H<5  then  spend  a  a  page  upon  Mr,  Handet^i 
musb  to  Drydcn'B  ode,  and  speaks  of  him  wtik 
that  rcf ard  which  be  has  generally  obtftinsd 
among  ihe  lovers  of  sound*  Uc  tioiia  tata^ 
thing  ami*s  in  the  air  ''With  fftviibftd  e*i»»''  but 
ha£i  ove^look4^d  or  forgotten  the  giosscit  fault  is 
that  oompoMUon,  which  it  that  in  tbia  iiiio-' 

He  has  laid  much  Btre^^  upon  Ibo  two  talX^ 
words,  which  are  merely  worda  uf  c^nneii^ 
and  ou^hi  in  music  to  be  oonaidoned  aa  p«nt<^ 
thetical. 

Frt)m  thi»  wk  h  struck  otit  a  4i§mmo^  m 
the  nature  of  ode^  and  tlii^  compi&n^tm  MMft* 
lence  of  the  ancients  and  raodem*.  Ha  mm^ 
ttons  ihe  chorus  which  Popt^  wrote  for  the  Dak* 
of  Buckingham ;  and  tbeoee  lakes  occaiioo  tA 
trca.t  uf  the  eiiOAis  of  the  ancicr*t3L  He  ilifa 
comes  to  ancithor  ode,  of  '^'Tkt  tiym^  CkritUm 
to  hi3  SjuI"  in  W'hich  tindius  an  a^ptu^ctit  I 
lion  of  FUtman,  he  falb  mta  a  neutng  ! 
learned  R^ic<:ula;ion  on  tht?  res«Db&Qig 
to  be?  found  ia  dif)er«nt  poeiji^ 

Ue  mentions  with  great  reg&nd  Pf>p«*i  odtaft 
Sitiitudtf  written  when  he  wa^  but  twalfie  f«ai< 
old,  but  omitdi  to  mention  The  poem  on  Sdtnet, 
corni>o^ed,  1  thmk^  as  eari)^  with  taucb  grvat^'i 
eiegancti  of  diction,  music  of  niunberj.^  extent 
of  ohser^'aUon,  and  f  )fc<^  of  thougbL  \i  be 
had  happened  to  think  on  Baillet^a  chaptt^t  oT 
Enfans  cittbrtjiy  he  mij^ht  have  made  on  tliis  oc> 
casion  a  very  enter  tain  mg  ilis^Ttotion  op  e«tl| 
excellence, 

lie  comes  n^ xt  tu  tbe  EMsay  on  CriU^^m,  thit 
»tupndi>Ms  performance  of  a  youth  not  Ttt 
twenty  years  uld  ;  and  aRe.r  having  d^^tailcd  tht 
fehviticfi  of  condition  to  which  he  imajsine^  Pope 
to  have  owed  his  wonderful  prematurity  of  miaid, 
h^  i*A]3  ue  that  ht^  is  Wfdl  informed  this  e«siy 
was  firi^i  written  in  prose.  There!  is  notliiQ| 
improbable  in  Ihe  report,  nothing  inderd  but 
whnt  is  more  likely  than  the  contrary ;  yfC  I 
cannot  forhr^ar  to  hint  to  tbis  writer  and  a1 
other*,  the  dangfir  and  weakness  of  iruMing  tot 
readdy  to  infirmation,  r^otliing^buteipericnc* 
could  ''vincc  thfj  frequency  of  V^-  intorroslioa, 
or  cuablij  any  man  lo  eouceivfc  .jiat  so  miay 
groundless  reports  should  be  prop^aj^t^Nl  ts 
every  man  of  cmiopnce  may  hear*  of  him^f 
Some  men  relate  what  they  think  a^  wh4>t  thejf 
know  J  some  men  of  confused  memories  it5fl 
habitual  inaccunicy  ascribe  to  one  man  wliat 
beloniTB  to  another ;  and  some  talk  on  without 
thou:rht  Qr  care,  A  few  men  aro  a  u  flic  lent  ta 
broacli  fflW^hoodg,  which  are  aftsrwa/tJs  inno' 
eently  diflfiifce<i  by  tucci^^isive  reldletN. 

lie  proceeds  on  examining  pas^n^^e  aAcr  pas* 
sage  fif  this  osaay  ;  bu*^  wo  miifit  pasj#  over  *U 
tHo«e  rriticiBAtl  ^^  wbiUi  we  have  not  someUii^f 
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to  add  or  to  object,  or  where  this  author  does  not 
difier  from  the  general  voice  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  agree  with  hira  in  his  censure  of  ttie 
comparison  of  a  student  advancing  in  science 
with  a  traveller  passing  the  Alps,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  simile  in  our  language ;  that  in 
which  the  most  exact  resemblance  is  traced  be- 
tween things  in  appearance  utterly  unrelated  to 
each  other.  That  the  last  Ime  conveyx  no  new 
idea^  is  not  true;  it  makes  particular  what 
was  before  ceneraL  Whether  the  description 
which  he  adds  from  another  author  be.  as  he 
nys,  more  full  and  striking  than  that  of  Pope,  is 
not  to  be  inquired.  Pope's  description  is  rela- 
tive, and  can  admit  no  greater  length  than  is 
usually  allowed  to  a  sinule,  nor  any  other  par- 
ticulars than  such  as  form  the  corespondence. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  says  this  writer,  highly  dis- 
gust readers  of  a  good  ear.  It  is  sun^  not  the 
ear  but  the  mind  that  is  oflended.  The  fault 
arising  from  the  use  of  common  rhymes  is,  that 
by  reading  the  past  line  the  second  may  be 
guessed,  and  half  the  composition  loses  the 
grace  of  novelty. 

On  occasion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine, 
the  critic  observes,  that  *'thc  alexandrine  may 
be  thought  a  modem  measure,  but  that  Robtrt 
qf  GlcueetUr'a  W\fe  is  an  alexandrine,  with  the 
addition  of  two  syllables ;  and  that  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  translated  the  Psalms  in  the  same 
measure  of  fourteen  syllables,  though  they  are 
printed  otherwise.^ 

This  seems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or 
expressed :  an  alexandrine  with  the  addition  of 
two  syllables,  is  no  more  an  alexandrine  than 
with  Uie  detraction  of  two  syllables.  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  did  generally  write  in  the  alternate 
measure  of  eight  and  six  syllables ;  but  Hopkins 
commonly  rhymed  the  fust  and  third,  Stemhold 
only  the  second  and  fourth  :  so  that  Stemhold 
nay  be  considered  as  writing  couplets  of  long 
lines  i  but  Hopkins  wrote  regular  stanzas.  From 
the  practice  or  printing  the  long  lines  of  fourteen 
syllables  in  two  short  lines,  arose  the  license  of 
some  of  our  poets,  who,  though  professing  to 
write  in  stanzas,  neglected  the  rhymes  of  the 
first  and  third  lines. 

Pope  has  mentioned  Petronius  among  the 
great  names  of  criticism,  as  the  remarker  justly 
observes,  without  any  critical  merit  It  is  to  be 
suspected  that  Pope  had  never  read  his  book, 
and  mentioned  him  on  the  credit  of  two  or  three 
sentences  which  he  had  often  seen  quoted,  ima- 
gining that  where  there  was  so  much  there  must 
necessarily  be  more.  Young  men  in  haste  to  be 
renowned,  too  frequently  Ulk  of  books  which 
they  have  scarcely  seen. 

The  revival  of  learning  mentioned  in  this 
poem,  afibrds  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
chief  periods  of  literary  history,  of  which*^  this 
writer  reckons  five :  that  of  Alexander,  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  of  Clueen  Anne. 

These  observations  are  concluded  with  a  re- 
mark which  deserves  great  attention :  **  In  no 
pdlisbed  nation,  after  criticism  has  been  much 
stufied,  and  the  rules  of  writing  established,  has 
any  verjr  extraordinary  book  ever  appeared.** 

The  Rape  qf  the  Lock  was  a1wa}^9  rpfrardcd 
bvPope  as  the  hi^hert  production  of  his  genius. 
Oa  occasion  of  this  work,  the  lustory  of  the 
heroic  is  given :  and  wr  are  Iom  that  it 


descended  fromFassoni  toBoilcau,  from  Boileau 
to  Oarth,  and  from  Garth  to  Pope.  Garth  u 
mentioned  perhaps  with  too  much  honour:  but 
all  are  confessed  to  be  inferior  to  Pope.  There 
is  in  his  remarks  on  this  work  no  discovery  of  any 
latent  beauty,  nor  anv  thing  subtle  or  striking : 
he  is  indeed  commonly  right,  but  has  discussea 
no  difficult  question. 

The  next  pieces  to  be  considered  are  the  Venei 
to  the  Memiry  of  an  unfcrlunate  Lady,  the  Pro^ 
logue  to  Cato,  and  EpUopie  to  Jane  Shcre,  The 
first  piece  he  commends.  On  occasion  of  the 
second  he  digresses,  according  to  his  custom, 
into  a  learned  dissertation  on  tragedic?,  and  com- 
pares the  English  and  French  M-ith  the  Greek 
stage.  He  juauy  censures  Cato  for  want  of  action 
and  of  characters  ;  but  scarcely  docs  justice  to 
the  sublimity  of  some  speeches,  and  the  philo* 
sophical  exactnest  in  uie  sentiments.  **Th6 
simile.of  mount  Atlas,  and  that  of  the  Kumidian 
traveller  smothered  in  the  sands,  are  indeed  in 
characterj**  says  the  critic,  "but  sufficiently  ob^ 
vious.**  The  simile  of  the  mountain  is  indeed 
coomion  ;  but  of  that  of  the  traveller  I  do  not 
remember.  That  it  is  obvious,  is  easy  to  say, 
and  easy  to  deny.  Many  things  are  obvious 
when  they  are  taught. 

He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  other  works  of 
Addison,  till  the  Epilogue  calls  his  attention  to 
Rowc,  whose  character  he  discusses  in  the  same 
manner  with  sufiicient  freedom  and  sufficient 
candour. 

The  translation  of  the  Epistle  qf  Sappho  to 
PAoen,  is  next  condidercd :  but  Sappho  and  Orid 
are  more  the  subjects  of  this  disquisition  than 
Pope.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  it  to  a  piece 
of  more  importance,  the  Epistle  vfElcisa  toJiko* 
lard,  which  ma^  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
works  on  which  the  reputation  of  Pope  will 
stand  in  future  times. 

The  critic  pursues  Eloisa  through  all  the 
changes  of  passion,  produces  the  passages  of  her 
letters  to  wnich  any  allusion  is  made,  and  inter- 
sperses many  a^rreeable  particulars  and  inciden- 
tal relations.  There  is  not  much  profundity  of 
criticism,  because  the  beauties  are  sentiments  of 
nature,  which  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  feel 
alike.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  him,  that  the 
wish  of  Eloisa  for  the  happy  passage  of  Abelard 
into  the  other  world,  is  formed  according  to  tlie 
ideas  of  mystic  devotion. 

These  are  the  pieces  examined  in  this  volunae; 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  will  be 
one  volume  or  more,  perhaps  the  writer  himself 
cannot  yet  inform  us.  This  piece  is,  however, 
a  complete  work,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and  the 
writer  IS  of  opinion  that  ho  has  despatched  the 
chief  part  of  this  task :  for  he  ventures  to  r^ 
mark,  that  the  reputation  of  Pope  as  a  poet, 
among  posterity,  will  be  principally  founded  on 
bid  Windsor  Forest,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  und  EMm 
to  Abelard;  while  the  facts  and  characters  al- 
luded (o  in  his  late  writin;^  will  be  forgotten 
and  unknown,  and  their  poignancy  and  propri- 
ety  little  relished :  for  wit  and  satire  are  transi* 
tory  and  perishable,  but  nature  and  passion  are 
eternal. 

He  has  interspersed  some  passages  of  Pope's 
life,  with  which  most  roadors  will  be  pleated. 
When  P<»pe  was  vet  a  chihl,  his  fatb'' 
boen  a  merchant  in  London,  n tired 
He  was  taught  to  read  br  sn  nvni ; 
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la  wtite  niliiofil  t.  Bkurter,  bj  oq^t in^  piinted 
b^olu.  Hw  iktb«r  wid  ti»  <iMer  iiim  to  mmlte 
Enstiah  ttm^  wsui  would  obtigo  him  to  correct 

oouTJ  fi^jy,  *'  Thc?3«  arc  goeal  fhviii(?i*" 

At  eight  ycara  of  age^  he  was  coimnHtctl  to 

an«  Tavcmer,  a  priest,  ffU(*   taught  him  tlie 

radio) cnts  of  the  Latin  aiu]  Grc*Fk.   At  thiif  time 

il<»  met  with  O^lubyV  Hom<?r,  which  Beized  lii^ 

imUontton ;  be  tell  ntrjtt  upon  SaricJva'a  Qvid,  ^nd 

^^jsmembeied  thcM  twotniasUiliQn-^wiUipleaftufc 

•lo  ttic  end  of  his  life. 

AlM>ut  leo^  heing  at  Khoot  ue^r  Hyde-Park- 

^^om^fi  he  was  tak^!a  lo  (he  pkYhovi»i!*,  und  was 

r|iiJ|mck  witb  tiie  ipl^adour  of  llic  draroa^  tliat 

f  Saibtriii^d  A  kind  of  play  out  of  (.>i|^li:by^s  Homof, 

mt0rnatx:«<t  w*lh  ^creiu?  of  hin  own.      He  per- 

■llAd<?d  tb*  tiOdd-buyy  lo  act  t Iris  piece,  ^tid  AJajt 

Wafli  perforriiud  hy  b)^  HMr^ter^^  ^ardoner.    They 

wet*  habited  OEM  rdin:^  tn  the  fikturcif  in  Ojjlpby^ 

At  iwtUo  h(!  rpliri?fJ  with  hsa  futbcr  Ui  Wiudyof 

Foft?tr,  and  form<nl  hiiiiaiilf  by  study  in  the  bpst 

In  ttuii  extract  it  «va>s  tliou^fbt  convcmietit  to 
dwell  chi pity  y|iofi  fiiuh  ubacnflfions  as  rtlnto 
imracdiiMy  to  FooCf  H-ithout  dwvmting^  with 
Ihc  a  k  itbor  \nt  i>  iiK'ifk  ej  UI  in  quid  e.^  We  mtend 
lo  kiadlo,  not  to  cxtiritftiUh,  curiosity,  by  tbi« 
alig^ht  ekutch  nf  a  woik  aboundin|T  with  curious 
qiiotatioiifl  and  ple^Bin^  diiquiailioiisi.  He  muat 
be  much  acqiiumted  with  bterary  hiii^tory,  both 
of  r^^mote  atid  lato  tinics,  who  dopB  not  find  Irt 
tJiis  ii^say  man)'  tbiogi  whicU  b«  did  not  know 
boforc:  and  it  there  bt?  sn j  too  l^anied  to  be 
jnfttme^lc'd  in  facts  or  npioions,  be  n>ay  ftt  pro- 
pcj-)y  r«ad  this  book  as  a  just  spcciman  of  lit^^ 
rarj  jnode  ration. 


AEVIEW  OF  A  PREtl  IXQUIHY  IXTO  THE  Sk- 
TUaE  AND  ORlOtX  OF  EVJU 

This  U  a  treatise  coii^l'trng  of  Sk  Lcltcra 
upon  a  very  difficult  cuid  important  qtieaiion, 
which  I  am  afraid  this  autliyf^  endcutuurs  will 
not  free  from  tli;  pcrplciily  which  Um  f^ntan^rtod 
tho  vpeculatifU  of  oXl  a^e^,  aof!  xvbitjb  must 
aJwaya  coi^tinuc  wbilt*  vet  ^cc  but  (ti  part  ITc 
calls  It  a  Frtt  Inauiryt  and  isiJctJ  hit^  htidtan  h, 
I  tiiink,  greater  thai  bis'  mo  lealy.  Though  be 
\%  Tut  from  the  coalcni;*tibk  arro^auce^  or  the 
ttnpiou^  Jic€ntioii*n««*,  of  Bolingbrok**,  yet  ho 
deciilw  to 3  a\si1y  uptjn  qii ration :^  out  of  the 
f«ach  of  htiirian  det^innhatiotSf  vvith  tw>  htltc 
cotisiilcmtion  of  MiortrfJ  weakui'as^  and  with  loo 
much  vivaciiy  for  ih^  nft*.T5aary  canliosu 

Jn  the  firaH  kllvr  t^i  Et^it  iit  ^t:tnralp  h^*  oV 
^Oj-vM,  that  '*it  i»  the  -^'jlL'tion  of  ihs*  important 
q neat  ion,  wktnct  ca*^^^/,bi\alonf,  that  can  a^cef- 
tait^  lhi>  moJiiJ  ctjarticteristk  of  Good,  without 
Hbifh  there  i?  an  ^nd  uf  till  iliTrtinction  bctwwn 
Vt^nA  and  Evii^'  V(^t  he  b*piii3  tinn  Inqitirj'  by 
lliii  dcehiraiicin :  "Thut  three  is  a  Suprojne 
B<ijn|!,  inll  ut'4y  powerful*  wii?,  and  benovot^at, 
tb#  nrwiil  Crcftluf  and  Traservfr  of  all  thifif^f. 
U  }^  tin  Lb  lo  i  l^iuly  dt^monslnttcd,  thai  it  shall 
Uf  bi^rt*  takcfi  fnr  unint**tl."  What  js  this  but  to 
■ftV,  thut  wn  havo  alrrndy  reaJion  lo  jjranl  ihn 
ttlnluni  f«  uf  lbv>f»(^  attnltulc*  of  Gml,  which  thp 
|iw*i*nl  Inipiirv  i*  dvtij^iJfd  to  jfTovu  /  Tho 
^fi»»ixl  Inqini  V  i»  ^%4\\  ^ureJy  loadtf  to  no  par- 

Tim  «iilJbili^  ^ '  t^^  dc«ioa«tfatJ,4»a  of 


wbicti  Iho  solotwa  of  tliia  gnai  qtt«stMifi  k 
nee#^nry,  have  bten  demonafj^tt^d  without  mnf 

ftolution,"  or  by  raeanft  of  the  iolu!jr»n  of  9^nm$ 
former  writer,' 

Be  reject*  the  Maoicbtan  system,  t>nl  impoUf 
to  it  on  absupdHj,  frotn  wbicb,  arnidtt  al)  iti 
absarditipfl^  it  seems  to  be  free,  and  adopt*  fJbi 
ay  stem  of  Mr.  Pope.  ^  That  pairt  *m  no  r%iK  i 
aWrted  VI  ith  re-gard  to  the  L»di%-iduala  who  tn|' 
fcr  il^  is  downright  non9».*n»e  t  but  if  con^id«rc| 
as  it  ■(f5x!lfl  the  universal  ^tsteto,  i«  *a  undoubCid 
truth t  und  ineaoi}  only  thatthcie  is  lio  tnorK  pak 
in  it  thao  what  ia  neceasafj  to  the  productjoii  si 
happiness.  How  many  *oevBr  ol*  these  eviti 
then  force  themselves  into  Xhf  creabon,  so  loni 
a9  the  good  prcpondt^raics,  it  ia  a  wofk  •« 
worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  arid  betie^^lecio* ;  atid 
notwtLlifitanding  tW  imperfection*  tf  k«  paitl, 
the  w[ telle  ia  moat  undovbticdly  pcvlboL*  Aid 
in  iJje  former  part  of  the  LetUff^  lit  fivil  d«» 
priuciplo  of  hifl  syetcra  in  tbp*o  wonJa:  '^Onut^ 
potf  tice  cnunot  work  contradictions,  it  cT»n  w«^ 
aQect  all  pofiaihle  thin^^.  But  M*  litllt-  are  «« 
acqoftjntefl  with  the  whole  eyrtiMii  of  nalii«» 
thit  we  know  not  what  are  po^btf;  and  what 
lire  not :  btit  if  wo  inav  jud^  from  tlut  coaaiaul 
inisture  of  ptvtJi  with  plL*o.5Ufie,  and  incovvr^irncy 
With  atlv^ttita^e,  which  wi&  must  ol»ii«rve  in  rrfjj 
tl^iiti^  Found  Ui^f  wc  have  i-tasor)  t^  conclad«« 
that  to  ^nduc  created  heingis  with  |)erfectiof3|tbil 
iff  to  produce  Good  exclusive  of  Evil,  ia  o«c  of 
tho«(}  impossiliililies  which  even  inlSntC«  po#it 
cannot  aceompliih." 

Tliiai^  tth^'jani  and  acute,  but  wdl  hf  at 
means  calm  discontent,  of  silence  cuhorailjf^;  fcr 
whether  Evil  can  be  wholly  separated  from  Good 
or  not,  it  is  plain  that  tlioy  may  hm  tm^^A  m  *  u> 
ouadegreearand  ad  farastiumao  eyt«  can  jtU^ 
tho  degree  of  Evil  mii;ht  have  been  toss  iriUtaal 
anv  impedirn*?nt  to  Uood. 

Tlie  second  Letter  on  the  evils  qfrinpcr/tti^m^ 
is  tittlfi  more  than  a  paraphn&se  of  Pope^s  epis- 
tlc«,  or  yet  le^s  than  a  paraphrase,  a  mere  trin** 
lation  of  poett)'  into  prose.  This  is  suirl/  ta 
attack  difficulty  with  very  disproportionate  \bi^ 
liticfl,  lo  cut  the  Gordi4n  knot  with  very  bluM 
in^trunif-nlsr.  \Vhf?n  we  arc  told  of  the  insa^ 
tieiency  of  fom^*^r  solution?,  why  m  one  of  Iba 
latest  which  no  man  can  have  mrg^tlen^  ^<tca 
u»  apiin  1  I  nm  told  tliat  Utia  pampldet  it  net 
the  effort  of  Jiun;;(T :  what  can  it  be  then  but 
the  prod  net  of  vanity  ?  and  yet  liow  can  viaity 
bo  g  rati  tied  by  pla^mrisni  or  tran^criptioa  t 
Whe»  t1u»  ¥p[:culaTi5i  linds  himselfprotnpttdtO 
anoUicr  periomianee^  Ul  him  consider  nWlier 
be  is  almut  to  disburden  hi;?  mind,  or  empk^ 
bift  Hn<rer9 ;  and  if  t  mi^ht  venture  to  ofler  btai  a 
subject,  1  should  wijih  tJiat  he  would  solve  thil 
question,  Why  he  that  ha^  iioUuhjt  to  mMt^ 
ehonld  dvArf  to  Im^  D  writer  f 

Yet  J 3  not  this  Letter  without  some  itoti 
mcntj*,  whieh,  thoii<»^b  not  new,  aro  of  |«*I 
importanei%  and  rnay  be  reafi  with  pleastir^  » 
liic  thousandth  repetition, 

"  Whatever  we  enjoy,  ta  purely  m.  free  fift  Uvm 
our  Creator;  but  that  we  ^njoy  no  mofe,  ca^ 
never  sure  be  deemed  an  it|jnr¥,  or  a  just  re«Mn 
to  question  hb  infinite  henevotpfice*  All  oor 
happinctqg  Le  owin^  to  \m  goodness ;  but  thai  A 
13  no  preattr,  i«  ovving  ohly  to  our^chps ;  tbitini 
!o  our  not  hating  any  inherent  ripbt  to  aav  ha^ 
pjness,  or  even  ta  ftttj  est«t^Dee  at  all,     TisAit 
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DO  moro  to  bo  impotad  to  Qod,  than  tho  wants 
of  a  begflar  to  the  peraoo  who  baa  relieved  him : 
that  he  had  9oinctfiinjr»  was  owing  to  his  bene- 
factor ;  but  that  he  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own 
onginal  poverty.** 

Thus  far  he  speaks  what  every  man  must  ap- 
prove, and  what  every  wise  man  has  said  before 
oink  Uo  then  gives  un  the  system  of  suboidi- 
nation,  not  invented,  for  it  was  known  1  think 
lo  the  Arabian  metaphysicians,  but  adopted  by 
Pope ;  and  from  him  borrowed  by  the  diligent 
researches  of  this  great  investigator. 

**  No  system  can  possibly  be  formed,  even  ui 
imagination,  without  a  subordination  of  parts. 
Every  aniraial  body  must  have  difierent  mem- 
bers subservient  to  each  other;  every  picture 
must  bo  composed  of  various  colours,  and  of 
light  and  shade ;  all  harmony  must  be  formed 
of  trebles,  tenors,  and  basses ;  evcrv  beautiful 
and  useful  edifice  must  consist  of  higher  and 
lower,  more  and  less  magnificent  apartments. 
This  is  in  the  very  essence  of  all  created  things, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means 
whatever,  unless  by  not  creating  them  at  alL" 

These  instances  are  used  instead  of  Pope*8 
oik  and  foeeif,  or  Ju^Her  and  his  sattlHtes;  but 
neither  Pope  nor  this  writer  have  much  contri- 
buted to  solve  tlic  difficuUy.  Perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  unconscious  lacings  has  no  meaning 
as  referred  to  themselves ;  the  hast  and  the  trebU 
are  equally  perfect ;  tho  mean  and  magnificent 
apartments  feel  no  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 
comparison.  Pope  mi^ht  ask  the  teeedy  why  it 
was  less  than  the  oak,  but  the  weed  would  never 
ask  the  question  for  itself.  The  bat$  and  treble 
differ  onlv  to  the  hearer,  meanness  and  magnifi- 
cence onl^r  to  the  inhabitant.  There  is  no  Evil 
but  must  inhere  in  a  conscious  being,  or  be  re- 
ferred to  it ;  that  is,  Evil  must  be  felt  before  it  b 
EviL  Yet  even  on  this  subject  many  questions 
might  be  offered,  which  human  unaerstanding 
has  not  yet  answered^  and  which  the  present 
haste  of  this  extract  m-iU  not  suffer  me  to  dilate. 

He  proceeds  to  an  humble  detail  of  Pope's  opi- 
nk>n :  "  Tho  universe  is  a  system  whose  vcr]r  es- 
sence consists  in  subordination ;  a  scale  of  beings 
descending  by  insensible  degrees  from  infinite 
perfection  to  absolute  nothing ;  in  which,  though 
we  may  justly  expect  to  find  perfection  in  tne 
whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend  it ;  yet 
would  it  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  for  it 
in  all  its  parts,  because  the  beauty  and  happiness 
of  the  wnole  depend  altogether  on  the  just  in- 
feriority of  its  part:*,  that  is,  on  the  comparative 
imperfections  of  tho  several  beings  of  which  it 
is  composed." 

**  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  instance  of 
God*s  wisdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  order,  than  it  would 
h(*  of  a  painter's  art  to  cover  his  whole  piece 
tvitli  one  single  colour,  the  mo.Ht  beautiful  he 
could  compase.  Had  he  confined  himself  to 
such,  nothing  could  have  existed  but  dcnii-gods, 
or  archan^i.s,  and  Uicn  all  inferior  orders  must 
have  been  void  and  uninhabited:  but  as  it  is 
surely  more  agreeable  to  infinite  Benevolence, 
that  all  these  should  be  filled  up  with  beings 
capable  of  enjoying  happiness  themselves,  and 
contributing:  to'^thnt  of  othen*,  they  must  neces- 
sarily l:e  filled  wiMi  inferior  b^:inji:s,  that  is,  with 
such  as  are  le.  s  pc-tVcf,  but  from  whnee  exlsr- 
eucc,  nvui  h-.an:'..n  ;  t  n*  '••£•  pcrfcci  n,  mere 


felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to  the  universe, 
than  if  no  such  had  been  en  ared.  It  i»  more- 
over highly  probable,  that  iheio  is  surh  a  con- 
nexion between  all  ranks  and  orders  by  subor- 
dinate degrees,  that  they  nititually  support  e.ich 
other's  existence,  and  every  one  in  its  plnce  is 
absolutely  necessary  towards  sustaining  the 
whole  vast  and  magnificent  f  ibric. 

"Our  pretences  for  compl.iini  could  be  of  this 
only,  that  we  are  not  so  high  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence as  our  ignorant  ambition  may  de&ire; 
a  pretence  whioi  must  eternally  8ub«ii>t;  bo- 
cause,  were  we  ever  so  much  higher,  there  would 
be  still  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us ;  and 
since  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  broke,  the  same 
reason  for  disquiet  must  remain  to  thof.e  who 
succeed  to  that  chasm,  which  must  be  occasioned 
by  our  preferment.  A  man  can  have  no  reason 
to  repine  that  he  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horse 
that  ne  is  not  a  man ;  much  less,  that  in  their 
several  stations  they  possess  not  the  faculties  of 
another ;  for  this  would  be  an  msufferable  mis- 
fortune." 

This  doctrine  of  the  regular  subordination  of 
beings,  the  scale  of  existence,  and  the  chain  of 
nature,  I  have  often  considered,  but  always  lefl 
the  inquiry  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

That  every  bein^  not  infinite,  compared  with 
infinity,  must  be  imperfect,  is.  evident  lo  intui- 
tion ;  that  whatever  is  imperfect  must  have  a 
certain  line  which  it  cannot  pass,  is  equallv  cer- 
tain. But  the  reason  which  aetermined  this 
limit,  and  for  which  such  being  was  suffered  to 
advance  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  we  shall  never 
bo  able  to  discern.  Our  discoveries  tell  us,  the 
Creator  has  made  beings  of  all  orders,  and  that 
therefore  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  man. 
But  this  system  seems  to  bo  established  on  a 
concession,  whidi,  if  it  be  refused,  cannot  be  ex 
torted. 

Every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove, 
that  there  are  beings  of  every  possible  sort,  will 
prove  that  there  is  me  greatest  number  possible 
of  every  sort  of  beings ;  but  this  with  respect  to 
man  we  know,  if  we  know  any  thing,  not  to  be 
true. 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the  imagination, 
that  of  three  orders  of  being,  the  first  and  the 
third  receive  any  advantage  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  second,  or  that  indeed  they  may  not 
equally  exist,  though  the  second  had  never  been, 
or  should  cease  to  be  ;  and  why  should  that  bo 
concluded  necessary,  which  cannot  bo  proved 
even  to  bo  useful  7 

The  scale  of  existence  from  infinity  to  nothing, 
cannot  jwssibly  have  being.  The  highest  bting 
not  infinite  must  be,  as  has  been  oflen  obsenreo, 
at  an  infinite  distance  below  infinity.  Cheyne, 
who,  with  the  desire  inherent  in  mathematicians 
to  reduce  evci^  thing  to  mathematical  images, 
considers  all  existence  as  a  coney  allows  that  the 
basis  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  body. 
And  in  this  distance  between  finite  and  infinite, 
there  will  be  room  for  ever  for  an  infinite  serie* 
of  indefinable  existence. 

Betwepn  the  lowest  positive  existence  and  no- 
thing, wherever  we  suppose  nositive  existence  to 
cease,  is  another  chasm  kiffnitely  deep :  where 
there  is  room  again  for  endless  orders  <  f  sulwr- 
dinate  nature,  coniij^ued  for  ever  and  forever, 
and  yet  infip"-*' ^'^"'or  to  non-exibtcnce. 

To  theft  *^"maniiy  is  imequaL 
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hiin,  iiB  dost  scattered  in  his  path,  as  a  blast 
that  chills  him  for  a  moment,  and  {xasacs  ofT  for 
aver. 

Such  wisdom,  arisinff  from  tho  comparison  of 
a  part  with  the  whole  of  our  existence,  those  that 
want  it  most  cannot  possibly  obtain  from  philo- 
sophy;  nor  unless  the  method  of  education,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  life,  are  changed,  will  very 
•asily  receive  it  from  religion.  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind is  not  likely  to  be  very  wise  or  very  good : 
and  I  know  not  whether  there  are  not  many 
■tates  of  life,  in  which  all  knowledge,  less  than 
the  highest  wisdom,  will  produce  discontent  and 
danger.  I  believe  it  may  be  sometimes  found, 
that  a  UttUUaminf^  is  to  a  poor  man  a  dangerous 
tking.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity, 
that  we  easily  see,  or  quickly  feci,  the  wrong, 
but  cannot  always  distinguish  the  ri^ht  What- 
ever knowledge  is  superfluous,  in  irremediable 
poverty,  is  hurtful ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine when  poverty  is  irremediable,  and  at  what 
point  superfluity  begins.  Gross  ignorance  every 
man  has  found  equally  dangerous  with  perverted 
knowledse.  Men  Icfl  wholly  to  their  appetites 
and  their  instincts,  with  little  sense  of  moral  or 
religious  obligation,  and  with  very  faint  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  cun  never  be  safely 
employed,  or  confidently  trusted :  they  can  be 
honest  only  by  obstinacy,  and  diligent  only  by 
compulsion  or  caprice.  Some  instruction,  tnere- 
fore,  is  necessary,  and  much  perhaps  may  be 
danccrous. 

Though  it  should  be  granted  that  those  who 
are  horn  to  poverty  and  drvdgerif  should  not  be 
deprived  by  an  improper  edueatUm  of  the  opiaie  of 
iffnormice;  even  this  concession  will  not  be  of 
■iQch  use  to  direct  our  practice,  unless  it  be  de^ 
termined  who  are  those  that  are  horn  to  poverty. 
To  entail  irreversible  poverty  upon  generation 
after  generation,  only  because  the  ancestor  hsp- 
peneo  to  be  poor,  is  in  itsf'lf  cruel,  if  not  unjust, 
and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  com- 
mercial nation,  which  always  suppose  and  pro- 
mote a  rototion  of  property,  and  oARt  every  in- 
dividaal  a  chance  of  menuing  his  condition  by 
his  diligence.  Those  who  communicate  litera* 
turo  to  the  eon  of  a  poor  man,  consider  him  as 
one  not  bom  to  poverty,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
deriving  a  hotter  fortune  from  himself.  In  this 
attempt,  as  in  others,  many  fail,  and  many  suc- 
ceed. Those  that  (ail  will  feel  their  misery  more 
acutely;  but  since  poverty  is  now  confessed  to 
bo  such  a  calamity  ns  cannot  bo  borne  without 
the  opiate  of  insensihility,  I  hope  the  happiness 
of  those  whom  education  enables  to  escape  from 
it,  may  turn  the  balance  against  that  exacerba- 
tion which  the  oUiers  sufltjr. 

I  am  always  afraid  of  determining  on  the  side 
of  envy  or  cruelty.  The  privileges  of  e<lucation 
may  soinotimcs  be  impro|>crly  bestowed,  but  I 
ahaill  always  fear  to* withhold  them,  lest  I  should 
be  yielding  to  the  suggesticms  of  pride,  while  I 
persuade' myself  that  I  am  following  the  maxima 
of  policy ;  and  under  the  appearance  of  salutary 
restraints,  should  be  indulgmg  the  luKt  of  domi- 
nion, and  that  malevolence  whicli  delights  in 
•coing  others  depressed. 

Pope's  doctrine  is  at  last  exhibited  in  a  com- 

Earison,  which,  like  other  proofii  of  the  mmo 
ind,  is  l>cttcr  adapted  to  delight  tho  fancy 
convince  the  reason. 
'*Thm  the  universe  resrmblea  a  lar^t  « 


well-regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  oflioers 
and  servants,  and  even  the  domestic  animals,  are 
subservient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  subordina 
tion ;  each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perquisitet 
peculiar  to  his  place,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributes by  that  just  subordination  to  the  mag- 
nificence and  happiness  of  the  whole.** 

The  magnificence  of  a  house  is  of  use  or  plea 
sure  always  to  the  master,  and  sometimes  to  the 
domestics.  But  the  magnificence  of  tho  uni- 
verse adds  nothing  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  for 
any  part  of  its  inhabitants  with  which  human 
knowledge  is  acquainted,  a  universe  much  less 
spacious  or  splendid  would  have  been  sufllicient ; 
and  of  happiness  it  does  not  appear  that  any  is 
commimicated  fix>m  the  beings  of  a  lower  world 
to  those  of  a  higher. 

The  inquiry  after  the  cause  of  natural  EvU  is 
continued  m  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  as  in  the 
former,  there  is  mixture  both  of  borrowed  truth, 
and  native  folly,  of  some  notions  just  and  trite, 
with  others  uncommon  and  ridicufous. 

His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
happiness  is  certainly  just,  and  I  shall  insert  it, 
not  that  it  will  give  any  information  to  any 
reader,  but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  the  moat 
common  notion  may  be  swelled  in  sound,  and 
diflused  in  bulk,  till  it  shall  perhaps  astonish  the 
author  himself. 

**  Fiappiness  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  m 
existence ;  neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wis- 
dom, nor  learning,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty,  nor 
virtue,  nor  religion,  nor  even  life  itself,  bemg  of 
any  importance,  but  as  they  contribute  to  its 
production.  All  these  are  in  themselves  neither 
good  nor  evil;  happiness  alone  is  their  great 
end,  and  they  are  aesirable  only  as  they  tend  to 
promote  it.** 

Success  produces  confidence.  After  this  dis- 
covery of  tno  value  of  happiness,  he  proceeds, 
without  any  distrust  of  hiniself,  to  tell  us  what 
has  been  hid  from  all  former  inquirers. 

**  The  true  solution  of  this  important  question, 
so  long  and  so  vainly  searched  for  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  I  take  to 
be  at  laat  no  more  than  this,  that  these  real  e?ilt 
proceed  from  the  same  source  as  those  imaginary 
ones  of  imperfection,  before  treated  of,  namely, 
from  that  subordination^  without  which  no 
created  system  can  subsist;  all  subordination 
implying  imperfection,  all  imperfection  eviL 
and  ail  evil  some  kind  of  mconveniency  or  suf- 
fering :  so  that  there  must  be  particular  incon- 
veniences and  sufierings  annexed  to  every 
particular  rank  of  created  beings,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  things,  and  their  modes  of  existence. 

*'God  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other 
creatures,  and  plaoid  us  in  a  worid  ouite  diff^ 
rently  constituted ;  but  then  we  hao  been  no 
longer  men,  and  whatever  beings  had  occupied 
our  sUtions  in  the  universal  system,  they  muat 
have  been  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences.** 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  silencft 
the  inquiries  of  curiosity,  or  calm  thn  perturba^ 
tions  of  doubt.  Whether  subordination  implies 
impel fection,  may  be  disputed.  Tho  means  re- 
specting themselves  may  bo  as  perfect  as  tho  end. 
The  w^,  as  a  weed,  is  no  less  perfect  than  the 
oak  as  an  oak.  That  imperfeclum  impiits  Evi^ 
MJSen'iur,  is  by  no  means  c\'ideiit.  Im- 
if  privative  evil,  or  the  ab- 
Ibut  this  privation  producee 
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tua  sufferin^^  but  by  the  help  of  knowl^J^e^  An 
mhtil  ftt  the  htei^t  ia  yet  an  impcdeii  tmits  but 
tberfi  19  no  r*tt»on  for  belief  that  he  w  unhappy 
by  tui  imtnttturily^  unleaa  *oni«  positive  pain  h^ 
■tipeniddcict 

When  thij^  author  presumes  to  e peak  of  the 
tmtvcrsL^  1  would  advieo  him  a  htll©  t«  distrust 
hr>  own  fajcuUiea,  however  lar^c  aud  comprelien- 
■ivc.  Many  words  oaftily  undurs^nod  on  common 
OCCJisjou St, "become  uneerUim  and  figumiKc  when 
a  pplied  to  the  wofks  of  Omt* Ipotent^ep  S  ubordi- 
nalion  m  huin*a  alfeir?  is  well  \mdcf stood  j  but 
when  it  ia  attnbat«d  to  the  iiniv*?rt«al  ay»tfiu:i,  its 
meaning  grows  lefl«  certain,  lik«  the  petty  dii- 
linttiona  of  W^Uty,  which  ate  of  ;*ood  ua*  upon 
our  own  jflobe^  but  have  no  moaniojcf  with  fe^rtl 
to  intimte  spate,  in  whinli  notljinf  is  ki^h  o?  hw. 

That  if  a  man,  by  c^tttltiition  to  a  tu^^her  na- 
ture, were  exempted  "from  Ih^  evils  which  he  now 
Buffers  J  some  other  bcin;^  must  puffer  them ;  that 
if  man  were  not  mdn,  mmv  other  bdog  mu*t  be 
man,  i^  a  position  ariaini|  from  bis  efltablisbed 
notion  of  the  scale  of  bemjf — a  notion  to  whleh 
Popff  his  siren  eomt  importance  by  adoptinj?  it, 
and  of  which  I  have  tb^ircforo  en'dpavoured  to 
»how  the  uncerTainty  and  incon^isleney,  Thia 
scale  of  being  I  have  demon stmted  Va  bo  nis^d 
by  presumptuouf)  JmajpnaUtui,  to  rest  on  nothing 
at  the  bottom,  lo  Lan  oa  nolhinfr  at  tlie  top,  and 
to  b.ive  v*euitie*  from  step  to  i*lf?p  through  which 
^nj  order  of  being  may  sirik  into  nihility  without 
my  ineonvcnietice,  to  far  as  we  can  judjfe,  to 
the  next  rank  above  or  below  Jt,  We  are  there- 
fore little  enlightened  by  a  writer  ^vho  lelU  ui 
that  any  bdn(j  in  th^  itale  of  maji  mti*t  snflur 
wbst  man  aafTcrs,  when  the  only  question  that 
re<; aires  In  be  re^dved  i^,  Why  any  bcin*  is  m 
thiasUte? 

Of  poTerty  and  labour  he  g^irea  j«*t  an  J  ele- 
gant repreaentatinnSj  which  yet  do  not  remove 
the  diiBenlty  of  the  first  and  fundamental  t|ue3- 
tirjEi,  thoug'h  supposing  the  present  stnte  of  tnan 
necessary,  they  may  «uppU*  ?eme  motivea  to  con- 
tent. 

'*  Poverty  is  what  all  con  I J  nnt  pO!*Vih|y  have 
been  exfimpt>^d  from,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
Hut  tiratin|r  nature  cif  htunan  pof^pcsaionp,  but  be^ 
ea»i*e  tht  world:  eoidd  not  suftsist  witliout  it ;  for 
hail  all  been  rieJiL,  none  could  have  submitted  to 
the  coiTimanrlsof  an  other,  or  the  necessary  drud- 
gwniefl  of  bfe  ■  thence  all  ijovernments  must  have 
been  diasolvotl,  art*  nejrlflfrted,  and  lands  iincuU 
Ijvttted,  and  *o  a  universal  penun*  have  over- 
wbdmed  rxll,  instead  of  nmv  and  ificn  pincbing 
n  few.  Hence,  by  the  by,  appears  the  gri?at  sk- 
ceilenee  of  eharity,  by  wbtcn  men  are  enabled^ 
by  a  pafticnbr  d  j^irihulion  of  the  blrssings  and 
eujoymi'iitsf  of  bfe,  on  pmper  occnsionai  to  pre- 
¥fiiit"tSiHit  iK*verty  which  by  a  general  one  Omni- 
potence itself  could  nt'Vor  have  prevented:  eo 
tUat,  by  enforcinir  this  duty^  God  as  it  were  de- 
m&fi^s  our  assistance  to  promote  universal  bap 
pincjfs,  and  to  pbtit  out  mi^etr  ^i  every  door, 
where  it  stovrs  to  intrude  itselh 

"Liihonr,  indccf],  God  miq:bt  casSlv  bave  ex- 
cnse4  Uf  frnm,  since  at  )iis  commcinif  the  earth 
would  r^udily  have  p+mred  f  jftb  all  her  treasurer 
wilhaut  otic  meoi>?iderahle  aasi stance ;  but  if  tUc 
wtyerenl  hhnnf  can  tot  Etrrticieritly  sut>due  tlifl 
m.ili^itity  of  human  nature,  what  nloti  and  ma- 
china  tjoi*,  what  Wara,  rapine,  ana  devastation, 
v^lml  pioi!i!r«cy  and  he^tioiianess.  n\\i£t  Itave 


been  the  eonscquCTicCfl  of  iiniv«r«a]  iiBeiieisl  m 
that  labour  oufhl  only  to  be  lookH  upon  m  i 
task  kindly  impoicd  upon  us  by  our  indulgeai 
Creator,  nece^aarj-  to  preaerve  our  health,  otr 
safety,  and  our  innocence.^ 

1  am  afraid  that  the  iaiifr  tni  «/  Am  commas 
vpetdih  MgfU  ike  br fanning.  If  Gtid  tmdd  m^ 
We  ertu^td  tw  from  labour^  1  do  nol  e<>mw^ 
bend  why  he  roidd  not  poinhly  hare  tremjdtd  li 
from  p(fTffty.  For  poverty,  m  its  caipicr  and 
more  tolerable  degree'^  is  little  irtjore  than  newa- 
gity  of  labour;  and  in  m  more  severe  and  d^ 
plorable  state,  little  nrjore  than  inabilhy  l«r  fe- 
hour.  To  be  poor,  is  to  work  for  ottier^  or  ta 
want  the  succotir  of  othera  without  work.  A^ 
the  same  exuberant  feftJlity  w  hich  would  makt 
work  unnceessarjv  might  make  poverty  impo* 
sihle* 

Surely  a  man  who  seeoiii  not  comptelely  wm^ 
let  of  his  own  opinion^  should  harfi  ffpoken  man 
rautktuslv  of  Omnipotence,  nor  bav*  pnaiBil 
to  say  What  it  could  pecfixm^  of  wMit.<mM 
prevent*  1  urn  in  doubt  whether  Ihoaa  «i* 
SI  and  highest  in  lAe  jca/e  of  ^"''J*  *P**^  *^ 
eon^dently  of  the  diaf>en«at^ons  of  ibeti-Ma^i 
For  fi>Qlft  ruih  Iaj  where  ^n^ sIb  fear  la  tctail 

Of  our  inquietudes  of  mind  his  accmint  it  ^1 
less  reasonable^  *'  WhiUt  men  arc  injured,  ck^ 
must  be  inflamed  with  anger  ;  »Jid  whiial  Uiry 
see  cruelticfip  they  muat  be  tneltad  with  pity  ( 
whilst  rtiey  pereeit'e  danger,  they  m^isl  btveOf 
sible  of  fesir*"  This  ia  to  gi?<r  a  reaAoo  (or  til 
Evjl^  by  liho^vin^  tliat  one  Kvil  prodiic«s  aJM^ 
Lher.  ff  there  b  duneec,  there  oufbt  lo  be  Si«r; 
but  if  f^AT  is  an  Evil,  why  ahoul^Ttb^ce  be  4a^ 
aerl  Hi^  vindication  of  pain  is  of  £be  mm 
kind  I  pain  ia  uveful  to  alarm  tia,  ihmt  we  flHf 
fthim  |*rea(cr  *M\!^  hui  tho*te  gre^tef  ctUj  mA 
be.  prci^upposcd,  ihat  tiie  fitness  of  pain  may  a^ 
pear. 

Trfuitin^  i>q  death,  he  hsvi  expressed  the  knava 
and  true  doctrine  with  i^prigtiilmesa  c^f  faaey» 
aud  neatness  of  dietioit.  1  sh&tl  therefore  iafit 
it.  There  are  truths  which,  as  iJiey  are  ahra^ 
neeeflstuy,  do  not  grow  *tnlc  by  repeUtion, 

"  D^atJi,  tlic  la&t  and  most  djfeadful  of  all  £f3% 
is  B«i  far  from  being  one,  thai  it  ie  ibe  rnfi*^**^ 
cure  for  all  others 

Ti>  cite,  tff  laniiins'  an  nnme  illent  dfenni. 
Where  KIIIditb  never  b^i,  ntir  lampeau  real- 
£rv  w^JI  ^'t  f«el  Lhe  frleadly  atiula,  ti*  o^<t 

For,  abS'lracled  from  the  Mckneas  and  s^ife^ 
in^s  iifliialJy  atiending  it,  it  ia  no  more  tbaatli 
expimtion  of  ih^it  term  of  life  Gc-d  vaa  picasitf 
to  b4^>;[ow  on  ui»,  without  any  elajm  or  merit  it 
our  part.  But  wua  it  an  Evil  ct'cr  ao  grist, il 
could  not  be  re  rut  died  but  by  one  much  g;Te*i**t 
wbicii  is  hv  living  for  evoc ;  by  which  meam 
our  wjcketfueiss,  unrest  rained  by  the  prT35«(4«f 
a  future  slate,  would  j^ow  ao  jnaupportaw,  «tf 
snfrerit^gs  ^  intolerable  by  perseverance,  u^ 
our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by  repetition,  thai  *• 
b«iu|r  in  the  universe  could  be  ao  compfetdv  tf^ 
aerable  as  a  species  of  imrnortal  men.  We  ha<i 
no  reason,  iberefcjre,  to  le^jk  upon  death  at  ■! 
Evil,  or  to  &ar  it  as  a  punt«hmeiit,  even  with<raf 
any  fsuppositinn  of  a  future  life  :  but  if  neeee 
aider  it  nn  a  pas.'iage  lo  a  more  perfect  Mate,  *f  t 
remove  only  in  an  cicmal  tuccesaion  of  itiO 
in^prcwine  aiaie^^  (frir  which  wp  k&ve  the  acroaf^ 
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«a;  ^MOiU,)  k  will  then  bppcar  a  new  TaTour 
fram  th«  divine  mrniifieeoce;  and  a  tnan  inufci 
lio  fts  absurd  tq  re  pi  Tie  a£  dviii^i  a>  n-  traveller 
would  bi.'^  who  pftJpos<!d  to  mmsetr  a  ddigtitfuJ 
lour  through  vartotis  unknown  connlfiea,  to  Ln- 
mrnt  til  at  no  cannot  take  tip  his  liiaidehce  «|  the 
first  dirly  inn  whi^h  \w  tmus  at  on  th*i  rond. 

**Tbe  LnBtability  of  bum^n  life,  or  of  the- 
ehnnge^  of  \is  lu^ceaii™  perjcjcjs,  of  which  we 
t&  frequcnlly  eomplaini  are  no  more  than  the 
rweowary  progress  efit  to  this  necessary  conchi- 
uon  *  and  ore  so  fur  from  being  Evils  deaerv^ing 
these  compkinU,  tbnl  ihey  ore  the  source  of  our 
p^^aleBt  pteaaurea^  m  they  are  the  source  of  all 
noreUy*  from  which  our  frNt«it  pleeiaures  are 
ei%r  derived.  The  i^entinti^  aucceaciea  of  sva- 
soiia  in  the  hnman  lifcj  by  daily  prefienting-  to  us 
new  scenes^  render  it  iisrecablt?,  and  like  those 
of  the  year,  aflbrd  us  oelight-?  by  thetr  chan^, 
which  ihc  choicest  of  them  could  not  give  UD  by 
their  eontinuancCw  In  the  spring  of  lite,  the  gild- 
ing of  the  sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  f^elde^ 
and  the  variegated  paintings  of  the  ftky,  are  so 
cjqaiiite  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  their  nrst  look- 
ing abroad  into  a  new  worlds  an  nothing  perhaps 
afUrwards  can  equal.  The  heat  and  victim  ot~ 
tlie  attcceeding  summer  of  youth  ripens  for  us 
new  pleflffufcs^  the  bk*ming  maid,  the  nightly 
resell  and  the  jovial  eh&se ;  the  serene  autumn 
of  complete  manhood  feo^U  us  with  the  ^Iden 
harvests  of  our  worldly  pursuits:  nor  is  the 
hoary  winter  qf  old  age  destitute  of  ita  peculiar 
Cjotniortfl  and  enjoy  me  iita,  of  which  the  recollec* 
tion  and  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps  none 
of  the  least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  us  a  new 
nroapeet,  from  whence  we  shall  probably  look 
back  uptwi  the  diversions  and  occupaiirms  ofthi* 
world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do  now  on 
ouf  tops  and  hobbyhorses,  and  with  the  same 
surpriae  that  they  could  ever  so  much  entertain 
or  engagie  ns." 

I  would  not  willingly  detmct  from  the  beauty 
of  this  parafraph  ;  and  in  paiitudc  to  him  who 
has  ao  well  inculcated  such  important  truthn^  1 
wilt  venture  to  admonish  hinij  since  the  chief 
comfort  of  the  old  is  the  recollection  of  the  pas^, 
so  to  employ  his  time  and  his  though ts^  that 
when  the  imbedhiy  of  afe  shall  come  upon  bim, 
lie  mar  b«  able  to  recreate  its  languors  by  tho 
fememoranee  of  hcnirs  spent,  not  in  preiiumptu* 
ous  deeifnon^^T  but  mofie&t  inquiries,  not  in  dog* 
mtttieal  hmitations  of  OmnipoteneeT  but  in  hum^ 
ble  acquiesctncQ  and  fervent  aiioratioq.  Old 
tiffl  will  show  him  thot  much  of  the  bwk  now 
licfore  us  has  no  other  use  tlmn  lo  perplei  the 
ficrupuloiiSf  and  to  shake  the  weiik,  to  encou* 
ra0;e  impious  preeumption  or  stimulate  idle  cori* 
o4tv. 
T  llafitig  thus  despatched  the  ccmsideration  of 
\  particular  evils,  he  eomes  at  last  to  a  i^cfiera] 
\  reason  for  which  Evil  may  be  said  lo  bo  our 
Gwd.  He  is  of  opnion  that  there  is  iK>me  in* 
conceivable  benefit  in  pain  abstractedly  consi- 
dered J  that  pnin,  however  inflicted,  or  wherever 
felt,  oommunicates  tome  good  to  the  general 
ffflbm  of  bein^f  and  ihcit  every  ntiimal  is  soma 
way  or  other  tlie  better  for  the  pain  of  every 
other  anttnol.  This  opinion  be  csrries  so  far  as 
to  suppose  (hat  there  passes  some  principle  of 
linkm  throuj^h  all  animal  hfe^  as  attraction  is 
eooununicateid  to  all  corporeal  nature;  and  that 
tbe  Evils  suftered  on  this  globe,  may  by  aomai 
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inconceivAhle  inearw  eootrihute  to  the  felicity  of 
the  in  habitants  of  the  remotest  planet« 

How  tiie  Ori^n  of  Evil  in  brought  nearer  to 
human  conception  by  any  ineetictftiahU  meant, 
I  am  not  able  to  diacoTei-/  We  believed  timl  the 
present  systeni  of  creation  wn»  rigbt»  though  we 
could  not  explain  the  adaptation  of  one  part  to 
the  otiier,  or  for  the  whole  socce»?ion  of  causes 
and  conflOfitjences.  Where  has  this  inquirer 
added  to  the  little  knowledtre  that  wo  hnd  be^ 
fore?  He  has  told  ua  of  the  benefits  of  Evil, 
which  no  n^an  feels,  and  relations  between 
distant  parts  of  the  universe,  which  he  cannot 
himself  conceive.  There  waa  enough  in  ihis 
question  inconccivRblc  before,  and  we  have  little 
advantage  from  a  new  mconceivable  »otution> 

I  do  not  meari  to  reproach  this  author  tor  net 
knowing  what  is  equally  hidden  from  leuming 
and  from  ignorance,  I'he  shame  is  to  impose 
words  for  idtjaa  upon  ourselves  or  others*  To 
imagine  that  we  ojc  going  forward  when  we  are 
onhf  turning  round.  IVi  ihijik  that  there  is  any 
dinerente  between  him  that  inTcrs  no  reason,  and 
him  timt  gives  a  reason,  which  by  hk  own  eon- 
iV^^ioTi  ceo  not  be  conceived. 

But  that  he  may  not  he  thought  to  coneeive 
notbiof  but  things  ineonecivahle,  be  has  at  last 
thought  on  a  way  by  which  humar)  siifferings 
may  produce  good  eflccts.  He  imagines  tliat  asl 
we  nave  not  only  animals  for  food,  btil  cheose  I 
some  for  our  diversion,  the  snme  firiTiJef^o  may 
be  allowed  to  some  beings  above  us,  ipAo  mo^  4^ 
cffre,  tttnntnt^  or  ^stroy  tis  for  the  ends  mJtf  of 
thdr  etP«  pieaxMre  m-  ittUit^.  This  he  agriin  finds 
impossible  to  be  conceived,  Jml  ihitt  m-pu$ntiiU'y 
UstetiM  not  the  prvhobUiif  p^  ikt  conjecture^  iPhiHh 
by  anaiQ^  it  m  flmNf%  eotffirmed. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  con  tempi  a^ 
ting  this  analogy,  which,  I  lliink,  be  might  have 
carried  ftirtherj  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
his  argument  He  might  have  shom'n  that  theoa 
hunierWy  tehtae  game  is  maa^  hnve  many  sports 
ana!o^us  to  our  own*  Aa  we  drown  whelps 
and  kittens,  tliey  amtise  themec'lves  now  and 
then  with  sinking  a  ship,  and  stand  round  the 
£clds  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of  Pral^ie,  na  w  e 
encircle  a  cockpit.  As  wc  shoot  a  bird  flying, 
thf  y  take  a  man  in  the  mid^tof  his  hufiincas  or 
pfeasure,  and  knock  him  down  with  an  apo- 
pleJEy.  Feme  of  them,  perhaps,  are  virtuod,  and 
delight  in  the  oper^titms  of  an  asthms,  as  a 
human  philosopher  in  the  etfeets  of  the  aiiv 
pump.  To  swell  a  man  with  a  tympany  is  is 
rood  sport  as  to  blow  a  frog,  Mun^  a  inerrf 
bout  have  these  frolic  beings  at  the  vicissiiudea 
of  an  0^ie,  and  m'»od  sport  it  is  to  tee  a  man 
tumble  with  an  epdepsj',  and  revive  and  tumble 
again,  and  all  this  he  knows  not  why*  A»  they 
are  wiser  and  more  powerfttl  than  we,  they  hare 
more  ei<^uisite  diversions,  for  we  hove  no  way 
of  procanng  any  sport  eo  brisk  wnd  so  lasting,  as 
the  paroxysms  of  the  ijoot  and  stone,  which  un- 
doubtedly mtast  make  high  mirth,  especially  if  tiie 
play  be  a  littfe  diversifie'd  with  the  blunders  and 
pu^ztes  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  We  know  not 
how  far  theu'  sphere  of  observation  may  ex  (end* 
Perhaps  now  and  tlien  a  merry  bein^  may  place 
himself  in  such  n  situation  as  lo  cnjfiy  at  once 
all  the  varieties  of  an  epidemical  disease,  or 
amuse  bis  leisure  with  the  tosainp  and  eonlor  / 
lions  of  every  oossible  pain  eu  hi  billed  together  J 

One  sport  Uie  merry  mabce  of  thc-sa  hdrtf 
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hmi  fotind  maana  <tf  finloyin^  to  whicli  we  haTc 
nothjug  ecjual  ar  «ia«iar-  They  now  und  thtn 
estdi  *.  mortd  pniiid  i^f  liifi  pu-ts,  and  dmrerCil 
either  by  Ike  sabmiissitDn  of  ini>^  who  eouri  hii 
kindncaSt  of  ibo  nniice  of  lUoae  wlit*  BufRir  hi  in 
to  eoiiri  tbcirr  *  head  thus  prepared  fn^r  the 
neepiJan  of  fa^  opiT'  v:i5,  atid  live  pnijeciiou  of 
^am  dc»igns,  they  eiwu^*  fiH  with  idle  notions, 
lUl  in  U  **e  they  m*k«  thuir  pi^ythm^  an  &mh0f: 
thoir  firni  diY«rstOfi  common ly  hegins  with  an 
ode  or  tin  epbU^then  liie^  pt^rhnpv  to  a  twhtieal 
irony,  koA  is  ai  U3t  broi)g:ht  to  eta  buight,  t»y  a 
IrojiUfle  of  philosophy,  Tbern  begin b  the  poor 
iL  to  enmn^fo  himsdf  in  so  phi  ^^  ma,  and 
*r  in  ftbfurSityT  to  tidk  confiticntly  of  lh« 
•eal9  of  bdnj^,  and  to  givn  solnlJon^  which  him- 
■ftlfcotifesseBiropciaaible  tobcundeniiood.  Stune^^ 
times,  howcTigT,  it  happens  that  ibeir  pJef^unj  i» 
withotit  tnucti  miachief,  Tho  ftuthor  feela  no 
pain,  but  while  iJwy  are  wondering'  at  the  emra* 
wagartcc  ol"  his  opinion,  an  J  ptvinting  Itlm  out  ro 
omeanotberw  n.  ntw  example  of  bnmnn  fdly, 
be  Is  enjoying  bis  own  opphiuse*  and  ilvxt  of  hi* 
eompooioni,  and  pmlmp*  ia  ekvutcd  wiih  the 
hop(?  ofstJindin*  at  I  he  b<;»d  of  a  nflvr^e*!. 

Many  of  ihe  books  whiiih  nct^T  erowd  the 
vnriiif  may  be  jiftlly  a  us  pec  ted  to  he  written  for 
t&e  Mute  of  $on>«  in^i^ibl^  trrdsr  of  beni|;:a,  fur 
■larely  ibey  arc  of  no  ui5o  to  any  of  the  coiporeaL 
lahabLUnU  of  the  world.  Of  the  pnoduclionB  of 
Iho  lail  bounteoui  year,  bow  matiy  can  buaid 
to  iiorro  any  purpose  of  use  or  pleajmre?  (The 
only  end  of  frriting  ii  to  enable  tbe  rtoHera 
better  to  cnfoy  bfe,  or  better  to  end  m  re  U  :  sind 
bow  wrill  eilbm-  of  ibose  be  put  njore  in  oor 
power  by  bim  whi>  Idls  ins  tbnt  we  are  puppoU, 
of  which  Hopie  cTcaturti  not  much  wiser  tbmn 
ourselves  maoag;es  the  wires  7  That  sect  of  be* 
ing*  nnseen  and  unht-anl,  are  boTenni^  aboal  ns, 
trying  ciperiment^  upon  our  scnsiljility,  pnttiri^ 
MS  to  n^onies  to  sea  our  Uniba  (fuiv<;r,  torturing 
vfi  to  madnesa,  that  they  may  Inti^h  at  our 
vng^ofip  sonreCime^ij  o^jelmcttni^  the  bile,  tlmt 
Ihey  tnay  sec  how  ta  ta-xti  looku  wlien  he  ia 
yeltow ;  sm^tlinKS  breaking;  a  tmveiler*s  bonea, 
to  try  bow  he  will  gist  home ;  toraetimca  wnsit- 
ing  am  Lin  to  a  skeieti^n^  nnd  9iimetiin«B  killing 
him  fftl  for  the  ^pniEer  oie^jant^e  of  his  IndeT^ 

This  ia  an  account  of  natural  Evil,  which 
ibootjh,  hko  tlio  rest,  not  ijuite  ncir,  is  very  en- 
tertaining, thousfb  I  know  not  how  much  it  may 
contribute  to  pationco*  The  oftly  reason  why 
wo  shoidd  coritetnplato  Evil,  is  that  we  mav 
^ar  it  better  ;  ami  I  am  afraid  notbins?  ia  much 
more  placidly  endured,  for  the  aako  of  making 
others  »|»ort. 

Thoumt  po^ofl  of  the  fourth  Letlor  we  such 
R9  mctitte  nie  both  to  hope  and  wish  that  t  eball 
find  nothing  to  blanio  in  the  snceevdmg  part. 
He  ofli'ra  a  critenon  of  at:tiotft  on  account  of 
«irtij«and  vice^  for  w^iidi  I  hsveo^n  contended, 
«nd  which  must  hf*  embraced  by  nil  who  arc 
witimjf  to  know  why  thfiy  net,  or  why  they  for* 
baar  to  give  nny  rca^tHi  of  their  condnct  to  tti em- 
selves  or  otbor^. 

•*  In  opdtsr  to  find  out  t^e  trtw  Origin  of  nKwal 
EttiLf  Jt  will  f»  nwe-^ury,  in  the  first  place,  to 
inquiro  inh>  lis  naitiirt?  and  esstfoee  ;  or  whiit  it 
is  ttkdt  consli twites  one  action  evil,  and  another 
Ijtpod,  Variouji  have  bven  the  opinions  of  wn~ 
noOB  authors  on  this  crite^nnn  of  virtue;  and 
this  T&hctv  has  rendared  that  douhtftiii  which 


rnu^t  otherwise  have  been  clear  and  matiifat  to 
the  meanest  capacity*  Some  indeed  ha«*  A^ 
nied  that  there  is  any  (mcb  Ihttig,  beeaffM  d&ficw 
rent  ages  and  nations  have  i^nt^rrlatned  didewat 
ctentiraonU  concerning  ii:  but  ibis  is* just  aa 
FcaaonaHe  as  to  assert,  that  there  mro  acitbar 
ffpf^,  moon,  tior  stars,  b^caose  asCrotkomerv  hava 
sqppfrted  diifJ-rerit  ^yHeow  of  the  motions  and 
magnitudes  of  these  ced^liil  bodies.  Somt 
Imve  placed  it  in  conformity  to  truth,  vsms  kt 
llw  filrams  of  things,  and  olbrav  lo  tW  will  «l 
GofL  But  all  this  is  miirely  swpedtciaJ :  Hmf 
rcsolv**  us  not  why  trulh,  or  the  fitne*^  of  ^biuL 
are  either  ^fgiUe  Of  abligatory,  or  why  (M 
f^hoold  nsqiaifv  us  to  ^/^l  in  one  Ruinner  ratua 
tlian  anotbec^  The  true  reaann  of  wbkh  <an 
possibly  hr  no  other  tlian  ihis^  b«-atist^  *?«9 
actiooii  pn>duce  happiness,  and  otbtfra  mmty: 
so  that  all  morat  Good  and  Evil  &»»  nothing 
more  than  the  pr<idu€tJonof  naturaL  Thia  alaiw 
it  h  that  makes  tn>tb  preferable  to  fuMboJ, 
this  that  dettrmines  the  fitneaa  of  tbinirvv  bO^ 
i\m  thvt  induces  God  to  oomnand  mrtne  adifiaai 
and  forbid  others.  They  who  e*ti»1  itw  trall^ 
heouty,  and  harmonT  of  virto^,  f-:adi7Si*v  «f  i 
corisequencj^s,  deal  (Hit  in  p*rmpttias  a 
«od  they  who  wouJd  pcrauade  us  tliat  C 
Evil  are  things  inrliiTi-rcnt,  d 'Spending  wb 
the  wdl  of  God,  do  but  coMfuui>ct  Ibe  n* 
things,  fi^  well  aa  bW  our  notiofia  of  Cic4  hifi^ 
self,  hv  Tvprcsenlioghim  capable  of  wtlhit^coft* 
tradict^DO  ;  that  i^,  that  we  should  be,  iind  ba 
happy,  and  at  the  aanie  time  tbkt  w«  tlsw^ 
torment  and  di^stmy  each  othtXT;  for  injoris 
canuot  hft  made  ber>eSts,  pmia  c«iiiioC  be  taad* 
plea^run:',  snd  cnnsc>qu£nt)y  ric?  PAIMlit  1w  nail 
virtue,  by  any  power  whalever.  ft  Ii  llMCa^ 
sei|ueinces,  thtffefore,  of  all  kitnmui  aelkv*  Ifait 
must  stamp  their  value.  So  far  as  ttie  ^menl 
pmetice  of  any  atrtion  tends  to  pToducc  goo^ 
and  im  rod  oca  happirwss  into  tbr  w<wfd,  m  (tt 
we  may  pronounce  it  virtuous ;  so  luueb  £tif  u 
it  occasions,  sueh  h  the  degree  of  vice  it  cofr- 
tain  I.  I  say  the  general  practice,  because  wv 
must  alwsys  rem^nrljer^  in  judj^ng  by  xiitt  nde, 
to  spply  it'only  to  the  general  irpocies'o  factum^ 
and  not  to  parUcular  actions  ;  for  the  in^t* 
wisdom  of  God,  Jesiroiis  to  set  bouud^  lo  1^ 
destructive  conBcquenccs  which  must  u^therwise 
have  followed  from  the  ufiivereni  depraTitj  ef 
tnankirkd,  has  so  wonderfulfy  eontrived  the  ns* 
ture  of  things,  that  oiu'  tnost  vicious  actioni  amy 
sometiitjcs  accidenlaliy  and  coH^iOfiULy  producs 
good.  ^Thua,  for  instance^  rohlicry  wayAsffn* 
U3e!f?H^  hoardii  to  the  benefit  of  the  |Hjbtrc ; 
adultery  may  bring  heirs  and  good  humour  i« 
into  many  families,  where  they  would  olherw»e 
have  been  wii tiling ;  and  murder  free  the  wnriJ 
from  tyrants  and  oppressorflk  Uitxufy  Esainteiat 
its  thousands,  aoa  vanity  ita  ten  CtioiiiaBdi. 
Superstition  and  arbitrary  power  contnhute  to 
the  jirandcur  of  many  nations,  and  ihe  Ubertitf 
of  others  are  pret^erved  by  Uie  perpetual  conlx^ 
lions  of  avarkc,  knavery,  selrislvneas  and  am- 
bition ;  and  thus  the  worst  of  viecs^  afid  the  worM 
of  men,  are  often  compeltod  by  Prwidenei?  I» 
sarve  the  most  benefteial  purposes^  contrsr?  VCf 
their  own  malevolent  temlencrea  and  incfina- 
tions :  and  thus  private  vice*  become  pablK 
heneHtSf  by  tiie  force  only  of  aeddi^utal  dfc^B« 
»tances.^But  tins  impcacbos  not  the  truth  of  *!•# 
crileriot)  of  miye  before  mentioiwd;  tha  anif 
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#c4id  foundation  on  which  any  true  system  of 
ethics  can  be  built,  the  only  plain,  simple  and 
uniform  rule  by  which  we  can  pass  any  judg- 
ment on  our  actions ;  but  by  this  we  may  be 
enabled,  not  only  to  drtcnninc  which  arc  Good, 
and  which  are  £vil,  but  almost  matliematically 
to  demonstrate  the  proportion  of  viituc  or  vice 
which  belongs  to  each,  oy  comparing  them  with 
the  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery  which  they 
•occasion.  But  though  the  production  of  hap- 
piness is  the  essence  of  virtue,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  end  ;  the  ^rreat  end  is  ihu  probation  of  man- 
kind, or  the  piving  them  an  opportunity  of  oxaU- 
ing  or  dcg^ding  themselves  m  another  state  by 
their  behaviour  in  the  present  And  thus  indeed 
it  answers  two  most  important  purposes ;  tho^ 
arc  the  conservation  of  our  happiness,  and  the 
test  of  our  obedience;  for  had  not  such  a  test 
seemed  necessary  to  God*s  infinite  wisdom,  and 

{)radactive  of  universal  ^ood,  he  would  never 
uive  permitted  the  happmess  of  men,  even  in 
this  life,  to  have  depended  on  so  precarious  a 
tenure,  as  their  mutual  good  behaviour  to  each 
other.  For  it  is  obser\'abIe,  that  he  who  best 
knows  our  formation,  lias  trusted  no  one  thing 
of  importance  to  our  reason  or  virtue ;  he  trusts 
only  to  our  appetites  for  the  support  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  continuance  or  our  CT)ecirs ;  to 
our  vanity  or  compas^n,  for  our  bounty  to 
others ;  and  to  our  fears,  for  the  preservation  of 
ourselves  ;  often  to  our  vices  for  the  support  of 

government,  and  sometimes  to  our  follies  for 
18  preservation  of  our  religion.  But  nnce  some 
test  of  our  obedience  was  necessar}',  nothing 
sure  could  have  been  commanded  for  that  end 
8o  (it  and  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use- 
ful, as  the  practice  of  virtue :  nothing  could  have 
been  so  justly  rewarded  with  happiness,  as  the 
production  ofhafpincss  in  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God.  It  is  this  conformity  alone  which  adds 
merit  to  virtue,  and  constitutes  the  essential  dif^ 
ference  between  morality  and  religion.  Morality 
obliffcs  men  to  live  honestly  and  soberly,  because 
such  behaviour  is  most  conducive  to  public  hap- 
piness, and  consequently  to  their  own ;  religion, 
to  pursue  the  same  course,  because  conformable 
to  the  will  of  their  Creator.  Morality  induces 
them  to  embrace  virtue  from  prudential  consi- 
derations ;  relifion.  from  those  of  gratitude  and 
obedience.  Morolity,  therefore,  entirely  ab- 
stracted from  reli^on,  can  have  nothing  merito- 
rious in  it;  it  bemj^  but  wisdom,  prudence,  or 
(rood  economy,  which,  like  health,  beauty,  or 
nchea,  are  ratncr  obligations  conferred  upon  us 
by  God,  than  merits  in  us  towards  him;  for 
tnouffh  we  may  bo  iustly  punished  for  iniuring 
ourselves,  we  can  claim  no  reward  for  self-pre- 
servation ;  as  suicide  deserves  punishment  and 
infamy,  but  a  man  deserves  no  reward  or  honours 
for  not  being  ffuilty  of  it.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
meaniiur  of  all  those  passages  in  our  Scriptures, 
in  which  works  are  represented  to  have  no  merit 
without  faith  ;  that  is,  not  without  believing  in 
historical  facts,  in  creeds,  and  articles  ;  but  with- 
out being  done  in  pursuance  of  our  belief  in 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands.  And 
now,  having  mentioned  Scrifiture,  I  cannot  oimt 
observing  that  ths  christian  is  the  only  religious 
or  moral  instituticn  in  the  world  that  ever  wt 
in  a  right  light  these  two  materioi  points,  the  ee- 
■ence  and  Uie  c.:d  ^f  virtue,  that  ever  founded 
Ibe.one  in  ^^e  }.:odcxtioD  of  bappinesi,  Chtt  ii^ ; 


in  universal  benevolence,  or,  in  their  language, 
charity  to  all  men  ;  the  other,  in  the  probation 
of  man,  and  his  obedience  to  his  Creator.  Sub- 
lime and  magniiicent  as  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  all  their  moral  systems  were  de- 
ficient in  thrse  two  important  articles.  They 
were  all  built  on  the  sandy  foundations  of  Um 
innate  beauty  of  virtue,  or  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism ;  and  their  great  point  in  view  was  trie  con* 
tcmptible  reward  of  human  glory  ;  foundations 
which  were  by  no  means  able  to  support  the 
magnificent  structures  which  thej  erected  upon 
them ;  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  independent  of 
its  rflects,  is  unmeaning  nonsense;  patriotisin, 
wliich  ii^ures  mankind  in  general  for  the  sake 
of  a  particular  country,  is  but  a  more  extended 
selfishness,  and  really  criminal ;  and  nil  human 
glory  but  a  mean  and  ridiculous  delusion.  Tho 
whole  atfair  then  of  religion  and  morality,  the 
subject  of  so  many  thousand  volumes,  is,  in 
short,  no  more  than  tliis :  tho  Supreme  Being, 
infinitely  good,  as  welt  as  powerml,  desirous  to 
difi^use  happiness  by  all  possible  means,  has 
created  innumerable  ranks  and  orders  of  beings, 
all  sul>8ervient  to  each  other  by  proper  subordi- 
nation. One  of  these  is  occupied  by  man,  a 
creature  endued  with  such  a  certain  drgree  of 
knowledge,  reason,  and  free-will,  as  is  suitable 
to  his  situation,  and  placed  for  a  drae  on  this 
globe  as  in  a  school  oi  probation  and  education. 
Here  he  has  an  opportunity  given  him  of  im 
proving  or  debasing*  his  nature,  in  such  a  roan 
ner  as  to  render  himself  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher 
perfection  and  happiness,  or  to  degrade  himself 
to  a  state  of  greater  imperfection  and  misery ; 
necessary  indeed  towaras  carrying  on  the  busi* 
ness  of  Ine  universe,  but  very  grievous  and  bur- 
densome to  those  individuals  who,  by  their  own 
misconduct,  arc  obliged  to  submit  to  iL  Tho 
test  of  this  his  behaviour,  is  doing  good,  that  is, 
co-operating  with  his  Creator,  as  far  as  his  nar- 
row sphere  of  action  will  permit,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  hoppiness.  And  thus  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  a  future  state  will  be  the  just  reward 
or  punishment  of  promoting  or  preventing  ha^ 
piness  in  this.  So  artificially  by  this  means  is 
the  nature  of  all  human  virtue  and  vice  contrivedy 
that  their  rewards  and  punishnonts  are  worcBy 
as  it  were,  in  their  vciy  essence:  their  imme- 
diate efiects  give  us  a  roretaste  of  their  future, 
and  their  fruits  in  the  present  life  arc  the  proper 
samples  of  what  they  must  unavoidably  prodnse 
in  another.  We  have  reason  given  us  to  distiA* 
guish  tliesc  consequences,  and  regulate  our  con- 
duct ;  and  lest  that  should  neglect  its  poeC,  con- 
science also  is  appointed  as  an  instinctive  kind 
of  monitor,  perpetually  to  remind  us  both  of  our 
interest  and  our  duty." 

Si  8U  omnia  dixU$ei  !  To  this  account  of  the 
essence  of  vice  and  virtue,  it  is  only  neceisaiy 
to  add,  that  the  consequences  of  human  actions 
being  sometimes  micertain,  and  sometimes  re- 
mote, it  is  not  possible  in  many  cases  for  most 
men,  nor  in  all  cases  for  any  man,  to  determiiM 
what  actions  will  ultimately  produce  happinesiu 
■nd  therefore  it  was  proper  that  rtvdaiUm  should 
lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed  invariably  in  o|>* 
position  to  appearances,  and  in  every  chanjge  of 
circumstances,  by  which  we  may  be  certam  to 
»roniote  the  ireneral  felicity,  and  be  set  free  from 
iMnptation  of  doing  Evil  that  Gotd 
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Because  it  ma5r  easily  happen,  and  in  effect 
wfil  happen  very  frequently,  tliat  our  own  pri- 
vate happiness  may  be  promoted  by  an  act  inju- 
rious to  others,  when  yet  no  man  can  be  obliged 
by  nature  to  prefer  ultimately  the  happincM 
of  others  to  his  own ;  therefore,  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  infinite  wisdom  it  was  necessary  that 
mfinite  power  should  add  penal  sanctions.  That 
every  man  to  whom  those  instructions  shall  be 
imparted  may  know,  that  he  can  never  ultimate- 
ly iniure  himself  by  benefiting  otlicrs,  or  ulti- 
mately by  injuring  others  benefit  himself ;  but 
tliat  however  the  Tot  of  tho  good  and  bad  may 
be  huddled  together  in  the  sccmins  confusion  of 
our  present  state,  the  time  shall  undoubtedly 
come,  when  the  most  virtuous  will  be  most  happy. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  Let- 
ter is  not  equal  to  tho  first  The  autlior  has 
indeed  engaged  in  a  disq^uisition  in  which  we 
need  not  wonder  if  he  fails,  in  the  solution  of 
riuestions  on  which  philosophers  have  employed 
Uieir  abilities  from  tne  earliest  times. 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lw>t. 

Ho  denies  that  man  was  created  perfect,  bo- 
cause  the  system  rcauires  subordination,  and 
because  the  power  ot  losing  his  perfection,  of 
^rendering  himself  wicked  and  miserable,  is  the 
lugheat  imperfection  imaginable."  Besides,  the 
regular  gradations  of  the  scale  of  being  required 
aomewhere  "  such  a  crcaturo  as  man  with  all  his 
infirmities  about  him,  and  tho  total  removal  of 
those  would  be  altering  his  nature,  and  when  he 
became  perfect  he  must  cease  to  be  man." 

I  have  already  spent  some  considerations  on 
the  scale  of  6elii^,  of  which  yet  I  am  obliged  U) 
renew  the  mention  whenever  a  new  argument  is 
made  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  I  must  therefore  again 
remark,  that  consequences  cannot  have  greater 
certainty  than  the  postulate  from  uliich  thoy  arc 
drawn,  and  that  no  system  can  ho  nioro  hypo- 
thetical than  this,  and  perhaps  no  hypotliesis 
more  absurd. 

He  again  deceives  himself  with  rrsp<>ct  to  the 
perfection  with  which  man  i3  li'.ld  to  he  oriiri- 
nally  vested.  "  That  man  came  perfect,  that  is, 
endued  with  all  possible  perfection,  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  id  a  false  notion,  derived 
from  tho  philosophers. — The  universal  sy.-Jtem 
required  subordination,  and  consequently  com- 
parative imperfection."  That  man  xcas  ever  en- 
dued with  cut  possible  perftclion,  that  is,  with  all 
perfection  of  which  the  idea  is  not  contradictor}', 
or  destructive  of  itself,  is  undoubtedly  false. 
But  it  can  hardly  he  called  a  false  nolion,  because 
no  man  over  thought  it,  nor  can  it  be  derived 
from  the  philosophers ;  for  without  pretending  to 
guess  what  philosophers  he  may  mean,  it  ii  very 
safe  to  afilrm,  thai  no  plnlosopher  ever  sjjid  it. 
Of  Uiosc  who  now  maintain  that  man  was  onee 
perfect,  who  may  very  eaMly  he  found,  let  the 
author  inquire  whether  wan  wns  ever  omni- 
scient, whether  he  was  ever  omnipotont,  whether 
he  ever  had  even  the  lower  power  of  archanirels 
or  angels.  Their  answers  will  soon  inforin  him, 
that  the  supposed  perfection  of  man  wa-^  not  ab- 
solute but  respective,  that  he  was  p'^rfcct  in  a 
sense  consistent  enough  with  subordination, 
perfect,  not  as  compared  with  diffrent  beings*, 
but  witii  himself  in  liis  present  degeneracy  j  not 
perfect  as  an  angel,  but  perfect  as  man. 

From  this  perfection,  whatever  it   was,   he 


thinks  it  necessary  that  man  should  be  debamd, 
because  pain  is  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  nni* 
verse  ;  and  tho  pain  of  one  order  of  beings  ei- 
tending  its  salutary  influence  to  innumcnblo 
orders  above  and  faielow,  it  was  necenary  that 
man  should  suffer ;  but  because  it  is  not  suitable 
to  justice  that  pain  should  be  inflicted  on  inno- 
cence, it  was  necessary  that  man  should  be 
criminal. 

This  is  fi^ven  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  tbs 
Original  of  moral  Evil,  which  amounts  only  to 
this,  that  God  created  beings,  whose  guilt  hs 
foreknew,  in  order  that  he  mijght  have  proper 
objects  or  pain,  because  the  pain  of  patt  is,  ns 
man  knows  how  or  why,  necessary  to  the  (eficitj 
of  tho  whole. 

Tho  perfection  which  man  once  had,  may  bs 
so  easily  conceived,  that  without  any  umuod 
strain  of  imagination  we  can  fiji^are  its  renviL 
All  the  duties  to  God  or  man  that  are  neglected, 
we  may  fancy  performed  ;  all  the  crimes  that  ait 
committed,  we  may  conceive  forborne.  Maa 
will  then  be  restored  to  his  moral  peifoctiDiu : 
and  into  what  head  can  it  enter,  that  by  thb 
cho nge  the  universal  system  would  be  smken. 
or  the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings  aitern 
for  the  worse  ? 

He  comes  m  the  fiflh  Letter  to  political,  and 
in  the  sixth  to  religious  Evils,  Of  politicai  Evil, 
if  we  suppose  the  Origin  of  moral  Evil  dis- 
covered, the  account  is  by  no  means  difficult; 
polity  bein^  only  the  conduct  of  immoial  men  in 
miblic  aflairs.  Tho  evils  of  each  particolir 
kind  of  government  are  very  clearly  and  elegantly 
display^,  and  from  their  secondary  causes  vny 
rationalljr  deduced  ;  hut  the  first  cause  lies  stit 
in  its  ancient  obscurity.  There  is  in  this  Letter 
nothing  new,  nor  any  thing  eminently  instrae- 
tivc  ;  one  of  his  practical  dMiuctions,  that  "from 
^^overnment  Evils  cannot  be  eradicated,  and 
tlieir  excess  only  can  be  prevented,"  has  bom 
always  allowed  ;  the  qu«'stion  upon  which  all 
dissension  arises  i^,  when  that  excess  boijins,  at 
what  point  men  shall  cease  to  bear,  and  attempt 
to  rennjdy. 

Another  of  his  precepts,  tiioujrh  not  new,  well 
deser\*es  to  be  transcribed,  because  it  cannot  b« 
too  frequently  impressed. 

"What  has  here  been  said  of  their  imperfec- 
tions and  abuses,  is  by  no  means  intended  as  i 
^Icfence  of  them  ;  (;very  wise  man  ought  to  re- 
dress them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  which 
can  he  efiected  hv  one  method  only  ;  that  if,  by 
a  reformation  of' manners  :  for  as  all  political 
Evils  derive  their  original  from  moral,  these  can 
never  be  removed  until  those  are  first  amcn«ied. 
He,  therefore,  who  strictly  adheres  to  \'irtueand 
sobriety  in  his  conduct,  and  enforces  thera  by 
his  example,  does  more  real  8cr\'icc  to  a  stale, 
than  he  whodisplaros  a  minister,  or  dethront-^  a 
tyrant ;  this  pives  but  a  temporary  reJiet',  bat 
that  exterminates  the  cause  of  the  disease.  No 
immoral  man  then  can  possibly  be  a  true  patriot: 
and  all  those  who  profess  outrage<)us  zeal  for  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  their  co«ntr>',  and  at 
the  same  time  infringe  her  laws,  affront  her  rcli- 
gnm,  and  debauch  her  people,  arc  but  despicable 
qtiacks,  hy  fraud  or  ignorance  increasing  the  dis- 
ord-rs  they  pretend  to  remedy." 

( )f  religion  he  has  said  nothing  but  what  hft 
has  learned,  or  might  have  learned  from  the  «^ 
vines  ;  that  it  is  not  universal,  because  it  mu* 
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Ao  leceivcJ  upon  conviction^  and  successively  re- 
ceived by  tliosc  whom  conviction  reached  ;  tliat 
its  evidences  and  sanctions  ore  not  irresistible, 
because  it  u'as  intended  to  induce,  not  to  compel ; 
and  that  it  is  obscure,  because  we  want  faculties 
to  comprehend  it.  What  lie  means  by  his  assei^ 
tion,  tliat  it  wants  poUcy,  I  do  not  well  under- 
stood ;  he  docs  not  mean  to  deny  tliat  a  good 
cnristian  will  be  a  good  governor,  or  a  good  sub- 
*ect :  and  he  has  before  justly  observed,  that  the 
good  man  only  is  a  patriot 

Reliffion  has  been,  he  says,  corrupted  by  the 
wickedness  of  those  to  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated, and  has  lost  part  of  its  efficacy  by  its  con- 
nexion with  temporal  interest  and  human  pas- 
sion. 

lie  justly  observes,  that  from  all  this,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  against  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  since  the  objections  arise  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  revelation,  but  of  him  to 
whom  it  is  communicated. 

All  this  is  known,  and  all  this  is  true ;  but  whj, 
we  have  not  yet  discovered.  Our  author,  il  I 
understand  liim  ri^ht,  pursues  the  argument 
thus:  the  religion  ofinan  produces  evils,  because 
the  morality  of  man  is  imperfect ;  his  morality 
18  imperfect,  that  he  may  be  justly  a  subject  of 

Kimishmcnt ;  he  is  made  subject  to  punishment, 
ecauso  the  pain  of  part  is  necessary  to  the  liap- 
piness  of  the  whole ;  paio  is  necessary  to  happi- 
ness, no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how. 

Thus,  aAer  having  clambered  with  great  labour 
from  one  step  of  argumentation  to  another,  in- 
stead of  rising  into  the  light  of  knowledge,  we 
are  devolved  back  into  dark  ignorance  ;  and  all 
our  eflbrt  ends  in  belief,  that  for  the  Evils  of  life 
there  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession, 
that  the  reason  cannot  be  found.  Thb  is  all 
that  lias  been  produced  by  the  revival  of  Chry- 
aippus*s  untractableneas  of  matter,  and  the  Ara- 
bMii  scale  of  existence.  A  system  has  been 
raised,  which  is  so  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  its^ 
that  no  great  praise  can  be  derived  from  its 
destruction.  To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  the 
hand  which  caimoi  build  a  hovd,  may  demUish  a 


KEVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 

VQK  mnuyvuro  op  hatctull  kmowlsdob,  Fsoai  its 

FIRST  RISC.  IN  WHICH  THB  MOST  COHSIOXBABUI 
rAPBHS  COMMUNICATSD  TO  THB  SOCfSTT,  WHICH 
HAVB  niTHERTO  HOT  BBXH  FUBUSRXD,  ABB  IKBBBTBO 
IN  TRBIB  PBOPBB  OBDBB,  AS  A  SUPKBKBNT  TO  THB 
FHIU>SOnnCAI.  TBAJISAOTIONS.  BT  THOMAS  BIBCB, 
l)J>.  SXCBBTABT  TO  TH«  SOCIBXT.     S  VOLS.  4T0. 

This  book  might  more  properly  have  been  en- 
titled bT  the  author  a  diaiy  tnan  a  hiatory,  tm  it 
pioccods  regularly  from  day  to  day  so  minutelv 
as  to  number  over  the  members  present  at  each 
committee,  and  so  slowly,  that  two  Uige  volumes 
contain  only  the  transactions  of  the  eleven  first 
jean  from  the  institution  of  the  Society. 

I  am  yet  far  from  intending  to  represent  this 
work  as  useless.  Many  particulanties  are  of 
iinportance  to  one  man,  though  they  appear  tri- 
fling to  anotlier,  and  it  is  always  more  sa^l  |i 

•  New  Practice  of  Physic 


admit  copiousness  than  to  a^t  brevity.  Many 
infonnations  will  bo  aflbrdcd  by  this  book  to  the 
biographer,  t  know  not  where  else  it  can  be 
found,  but  hero  and  in  Ward,  that  Cowley  was 
doctor  in  physic.  And  whenever  any  other  instil 
tution  of  the  same  kind  shall  be  attempted,  the 
exact  relation  of  the  progress  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety may  furnish  preccoents. 

1  hcse  volumes  consist  of  an  exact  journal  of 
the  Society  ;  of  some  papers  delivered  to  them, 
which,  though  registered  and  preserved,  had  been 
never  printed  ;  and  of  short  memoirs  of  the  more 
eminent  members,  inserted  attheendof  tlieyear 
in  which  each  died. 

The  original  of  the  Society  is  placed  earlier  iH 
this  histoiy  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Sprat  Theodore 
Haak,  a  German  of  the  Palatinate,  in  1645,  pro- 
posed to  some  inquisitive  and  learned  men  a 
weekly  meeting  for  the  cultivation  of  natoral 
knowledge.  The  first  Associates^  whose  namea 
ought  surely  to  be  preserved,  were  Dr.  Wilkini, 
Dr.  Wallia,  Dr.  Ooddard,  Dr.  Ent,  Dr.  Glisson, 
Dr.  Merret,  Mr.  Foster  of  Qresham,  and  Mr. 
Haak.  Sometime  afterwards  Wilkins,  Wallii. 
and  Goddard  being  removed  to  Oxford,  carried 
on  the  same  design  there  by  stated  meetings,  and 
adopted  into  their  society  Dr.  Ward,  Dr,  Ba- 
thurst,  Dr.  Petty,  and  Dr.  Willis. 

The  Oxford  Society  coming  to  London  in  1 659,^ 
joined  their  friendr^  and  augmented  their  num- 
ber, and  for  tome  time  met  inGresham-Golle^ 
After  the  restoration  their  number  was  again 
increased,  and  on  the  S8th  of  November,  1660^ 
a  select  party  happening  to  retire  for  conversap 
tion  to  Mr.  Rooko's  apartment  in  Greshaiii> 
College,  formed  the  first  plan  of  a  regukr  soci- 
ety. Here  Dr.  Sprat's  history  begins,  and  there- 
fore from  this  period  the  proceedings  are  well 
known.* 
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Df   nVB  BOOKS,  TRANSLATED   FHOM  THE   GRBBK, 

BT   MR.  HAMPTON. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  books  which 
will  long  do  honour  to  the  present  age.  It  has 
been  by  some  remarker  observed,  tmit  no  man 
ever  grew  immortal  b^  a  translation:  and  un- 
doubtedly translations  into  the  prose  of  a  living 
language  must  be  laid  aside  whenever  the  lan- 
guage changes,  because  the  matter  being  always 
to  be  found  in  the  originaL  contributes  nothing 
to  the  preterraiion  of  the  form  superinduced  by 
the  translator.  But  such  versions  may  last  long, 
ttiough  they  can  scarcely  last  always ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  grow  in  reputa- 
tion while  the  English  tongue  continues  m  itt 
present  state. 

The  great  difficulty  of  a  translator  is  to  pro- 
•enro  the  native  form  of  his  language,  and  the 
unconstrained  manner  of  an  original  writer. 
Tliis  Mr.  Hampton  seems  to havo attained  ma 
degree  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  His 
book  has  the  dignity  of  antiquity,  and  the  easy 
flow  of  a  modem  composition. 

It  were,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  that  he  had 

iQustr«^Ml  with  notes  an  author  which  must  have 

*A  ai)  English  reader,  and  par 

ji«_: ' 

•-T  Msgftzioe,  17M. 


■rYTLER«  mauiaY,  &c 


«tft 


The  Uut  Is  an  historical  collection  of  the  £roet 
or  positire  evidence  still  on  record,  tending  to 
•how  what  part  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton, 
and  secreuiry  Lethington,  had  in  iho  murder  of 
the  lord  Damlcy. 

The  author  apologizes  for  the  length  of  this 
book,  by  obsorrinff,  mat  it  necessarily  comprises 
a  great  number  of  particulars,  which  could  not 
easily  be  contracted:  the  same  pica  may  be 
made  for  the  imperfectbn  of  our  extract,  which 
will  naturally  fall  below  the  force  of  the  book, 
because  we  can  only  select  parts  of  that  evidence, 
which  owes  its  strength  to  its  concatenation, 
and  which  will  be  weakened  whenever  it  is  die- 
joined. 

The  account  of  tho  seizure  of  these  controvert- 
ed letters  is  thus  given  by  the  queen's  enemies : 

'*  That  in  the  castell  of  Edinburgh  thair  was 
left  be  the  Erlo  of  Bothwell,  before  his  fleeing 
away,  and  was  send  for  be  ane  Qeor^  Dal^leisl^ 
his  senrand,  who  was  taken  be  the  Erie  of^Mor- 
toun,  ane  small  gylt  coffer,  not  fully  ane  fute 
lang,  eamisht  in  smdrie  places  with  the  Roman 
letter  P.  under  ane  king's  crownc :  wharin  were 
eertane  letteris  and  writings  wecl  knawin,  and 
be  aiihis  to  bo  afiirmit  to  have  been  written  with 
the  Clucne  of  Scottis  awn  hand  to  the  Erie." 

The  papers  in  the  box  were  said  to  be  eight 
letters  in  French,  some  love  sonnets  in  French 
bIso,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  by  the  Clueen  to 
BothwelL 

To  tlie  reality  of  these  letters  our  author 
makes  some  considerable  objections,  li-om  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  as  such  arguments  do  not 
always  convince,  we  will  pass  to  the  evidence  of 
ftcts. 

On  June  16th,  1567^  the  queen  delivered  her- 
self to  Morton,  and  his  party,  who  imprisoned 
her. 

^  June  80th,  1567,  Dalglcish  was  seized,  and 
mx  days  after  ho  was  examined  by  Morton  ;  his 
examination  is  still  extant,  and  there  is  no  men^ 
tion  of  this  fatal  box. 

December  4th,  1567,  Mnrrov*s  secret  council 
publiiihed  an  act,  in  which  is  tfio  first  mention  of 
these  letters,  and  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
written  and  svbscrivU  with  her  mvin  hmd.  Ten 
days  afler  Murray's  first  parliament  met,  and 
passed  an  act,  in  which  they  mention  previe  let- 
ien  toritten  haldU  [wholly]  with  her  awin  hand. 
The  difference  between  written  and  subscribed, 
and  wholly  im«en,  gives  the  author  just  reason 
to  suspect,  first,  a  forgery,  and  then  a  variation 
of  the  foijery.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable, 
that  the  nrst  account  asserts  more  than  the  se- 
cond, though  the  second  contains  all  the  truth ; 
for  the  letters,  whether  written  by  the  queen  or 
not,  were  not  nibseribed.  Had  tne  second  ac- 
count differed  from  the  first  only  by  something 
added,  the  first  might  have  contained  truth, 
tkough  not  all  the  truth ;  but  as  the  second  cor- 
rects the  first  by  diminution,  the  first  cannot  be 
dearcd  from  falsehood. 

In  October,  1 56S.  these  letters  were  shown  at 
York  to  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  li^  the 
agents  of  Murray,  but  not  in  their  public  cha- 
racter as  cemmisstonen,  but  by  way  of  private 
information,  and  were  not  therefore  exposed  to 
'b/iATj*B  commissioners.  Mary,  however,  hear- 
ing that  some  letters  were  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced a<;ainst  her,  directed  hcrco«M«^— ^-•~  *t% 
leqoire  them  for  her  inspectioa.  ^ 


time,  to  declare  tiiein  foist  andfeignidj  jorg^i 
and  invented  J  observing  that  thore  were  many 
that  could  counterfeit  her  hand. 

To  counterfeit  a  name  is  easy,  to  connterfeit 
a  hand  through  eight  letters  very  difiicuH.  Biit 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  letters  were  ever 
shown  to  those  who  would  desire  to  detect  then  t 
and  to  the  English  comndssionerB  a  rude  and 
remote  imitation  might  bo  sufficient,  since  they 
were  not  shown  as  judicial  pn>of8,  and  why  th«y 
were  not  shown  as  proof,  no  other  reason  can  be 
given  than  they  must  have  then  been  examined, 
and  that  examination  would  have  detected  the 
foTffery. 

These  letters,  thus  tiimwiusly  and  suspiciously 
communicated,  were  all  the  evidence  against 
Mary ;  for  the  servants  of  Bothwell,  executed 
for  the  murder  of  the  kmg,  acquitted  the  queen 
at  the  hour  of  death.  These  letters  were  so  ne- 
cessary to  Murray,  that  he  alleges  them  as  the 
reason  of  the  queen*s  imprisonment,  though  he 
imprisoned  her  on  the  16th,  and  pretended  not 
to  have  intercepted  the  letters  before  tho  20tfa  of 
Juna 

Of  these  letters,  on  which  the  fate  of  princes 
and  kingdoms  was  suspended,  the  authority 
should  have  been  put  out  of  doubt;  yet  that 
such  letters  were  ever  found,  there  is  no  witness 
but  Morton,  who  accused  tho  queen,  and  Craw- 
ford, a  dependent  on  Lennox,  another  of  her  ac- 
cusers. Dalgleish,  the  beairer,  was  hanged  with- 
out any  interrogatories  concerning  thesB ;  and 
Hulct,  mentioned  in  them,  thoo|(h  then  in  pri- 
son, was  never  called  to  authenticate  them,  nor 
was  his  confession  produced  ac^inst  Mary  till 
death  had  left  him  no  power  to  disown  it 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  was  easily  satisfied  ;  sha 
declared  herself  ready  to  receive  the  proofs 
against  Mary,  and  absolutely  refused  Mary  the 
lioerty  of  confronting  her  accusers,  and  making 
her  defence.  Beforo  such  a  judge,  a  very  little 
proof  would  be  sufiScient.  She  gave  the  accu- 
sers of  Mary  leave  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  the 
box  and  letters  were  seen  no  more.  They  have 
been  since  lost,  and  the  discovery,  which  com- 
parison of  writing  might  have  nuide,  is  now  no 
longer  possible.  Hume  has,  however,  endea- 
voured to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  but 
his  accauni,  says  our  author,  if  contradicted  sf- 
most  in  every  sentence  by  the  records,  wAtcA,  U 
appears,  he  has  Mmseif  pemsed. 

In  the  next  part,  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
is  examined  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  French  letters,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Mary,  are  translated 
from  tho  Scotch  copy,  and,  if  originals,  which  it 
was  so  much  the  interest  of  such  numbers  to 
preserve  are  wantine,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
they  never  existed,  than  that  they  have  been  lost 
The  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  are  neit 
examined.  Robertson  makes  use  principally  of 
what  he  calls  the  isUemai  evidanee,  wbieh, 
amounting  at  most  to  conjecture,  is  opposed  by 
conjecture  equally  probable. 

In  examining  tno  confession  of  Nicholas  Hu- 
bert, or  French  Paris,  this  new  apologist  of 
Maiy  seems  to  gain  ground  upon  her  accuser. 
Paris  is  mentioned  in  tho  letters,  as  the  bearer 
of  them  to  Rjthwcll ;  when  the  rest  of  Both- 
wcll*s  servants  were  executed,  clearing  the  nueen 
^Na  last  moment,  Paria,  instoad  of  suflerin^ 
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liu  iTid  with  tb#  rest  at  E^inbur^h,  W9«  con* 
TOjedLoSt  Andr1^w*ft,  where  Morrsy  wms  mb^o* 
lute,  put  in  to  a  dang^un  of  Murray*]!  citatid,  and 
two  jesJ*!!  oAer  condemned  by  Muimj  Uintscif 
aoboci]f  knew  liuw.  BeTeml  months  after  lu^ 
■  b,  a  coafeaeion  in  kif  namf,  without  ih^  re- 
'  t^etificBtiona,  wili  icnt  to  Ciid%  at  wli*.t 
I  lime  nobody  can  tcU, 

Of  this  confesffton,  Lcily,  BUh^p  of  Rosa. 
openly  denied  the  ^enuinvneM,  in  a  book  printed 
«t  LondoTij  and  auppressed  by  Eib&hcth  ;  ami 
nnotlier  hisioriaA  of  tbi^t  time  detl^reif  that 
Pvfis  died  without  any  confegaion;  nod  the 
Cflnf(^a!3iou  itself  was  never  iihown  to  Mary,  or 
t^  Mnrj^i  eommisfiioDera.  The  nutligr  mkkeB 
Ihicrc^pc^n:  — 

**  From  the  violent  preanmiplions  that  anse 
fi-om  thdr  carryiug  this  poor  ignonnt  Btrauo^r 
Crom  Iviinbur^h,  the  oriimary  urat  of  rnstice: 
tlieir  keeping  him  hid  frum  at]  the  worlds  in  a 
reiEifjlc  dangcoOf  and  Tiot  produeinf  him  with 
thetr  other  etidencee,  ao  us  he  tni^ht  have  b«en 
|Hlblidy  questioned ;  the  pout ttve  atkd  direct  te«- 
tlnionv'or  the  author  of  Crawfurd's  manu^tcnpt^ 
then  living,  ftnd  on  the  unol  at  the  time  j  with 
Ihe  public  affirmation  of  tno  Bishop  of  Ross  at 
tl}«  tijue  o(Fari$^i  dijath,  that  he  had  vindicated 
th«  niieon  with  hi 9  dying  breath ;  the  behaviour 
of  MitTT&y,  Morton,  Buchanan |  and  even  of 
Hfty,  the  aUe«ter  of  this  pretended  conresaioni 
on  that  oeea^ion  ;  their  close  and  reaervoil  ai- 
leuee^  at  the  time  when  titer  mnst  have  l»ad  thia 
confession  of  Parit  in  their  pocket  j  vaA  their 
publif^hirt^  every  other  eifeumstancfl  that  could 
tend  to  black  en  the  que^n^  and  yet  omitLin^  this 
conff  5rion»  the  only  direct  eridenee  of  her  «un- 
posied  ^ilt ;  aU  tfjts  duly  and  drspa avion ately 
DODaJdered,  I  think  one  may  fiafeiy  conctudc^ 
that  it  was  judped  not  fit  to  expose  flo  soon  to 
lio-ht  this  piece  of  evidence  a|irn,in*^t  the  queen : 
which  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  livin;;,  and  present 
at  Parh'i  execatioTi,  would  a u rely  have  pven 
dear  testimony  agajnet,  as  a  nob>rioua  imfuos- 
ture." 

Mr,  Hume,  indeed,  observes,  "  !tia  m  vain  at 
pnpent  to  seek  for  improbabilities  in  Nicholas 
Hubert's  dying  coijfesjiion^  and  to  magnify  the 
vmalloit  diffieuities  into  a  contradiction.  It  was 
iHSf  taioly  a  r€jg-\dar  judiciai  paper,  given  in  ro- 
gfllarly  and  judicially,  and  ought  to  have  been 
cativa^ncil  at  tlie  time,  if  the  person ji  whom  it 
^ncernod,  had  beonafiflured  of  their  innocence,*^ 
^-To  which  our  author  makes  a  reply^  which 
wnnot  be  shortened  without  wcakcninrf  it. 

"Upon  what  does  this  author  p^ round  hi?  am* 
l^n<*eT  Upon  two  verv  plain  reasons, _/irft^  That 
th^  cotifi^viou  was  a  judicial  one,  that  Is,  taken 
In  prfvenee,  or  by  authority  of  a  jud^e.  And 
»§tm^.  That  it  was  rpgularly  and  judiciary 
f^wtx  m  ;  that  must  be  undermlood  during  the 
lame  of  the  conferences  before  queon  Elizat>eth 
»»d  h«  f^onncilt  in  prrncnce  of  Mark's  comnu£^ 
Moiiers ;  «t  which  Ume  the  ought  to  have  can- 
TWJiml  It,  aays  our  author^  if  she  knew  het  in- 
thHTvneis 

**Th«t  it  w«fl  Hot  a  radjda]  confeasitMj,  is 
tvidont ;  tbn  papier  it^^df  do«a  not  h^r  any 
aui^h  mark  ;  iwr  ihn^*  it  mention  tliat  it  was 
taken  u\  prf4fiEir<i  of  any  |»crson,  or  by  any  au- 
thority w>uit»oeVffrj  and^  by  eotnpnrin|r  it  with 
th#  judielal  etaniinatiouK  of  Dalf^lei^k,  Hay, 
mhI  Itvphttm,  it  h  app&rentf  th«t  it  it  destitute  j 


of  every  formality  requiaite  in  a  juijiciot  evideoM. 

In  what  dark  comer,  then^  this  strange  prpdar^ 
tion  was  f^eneratcdf  otii  author  may  eoilcavotu  to 
find  out,  if  he  can* 

'*  Aa  to  hia  second  aasertion,  that  it  was  m- 
^larly  aui  judicially  given  in,  and  ihercfiire 
ought  to  have  been  canvaaa-od  by  Mar)-  dunnf 
the  conforencea,  wo  have  already  sMien  that  Uui 
like  wise  ia  not  fact :  the  confc'rence^  broke  up 
in  February,  1569:  Nicholas  Ilul>«?rt  wu  ikit 
hanged  till  A  ugu  si  thereafter,  aiid  bin  djing  ooa- 
fe^smni  ai<h  Mr.  Hume  calls  it,  i»  only  dated^  l*^~ 
lOtli  of  that  mont^L     How  then  can  tJiia  j 


man  sFravely  t^U  u»,  that  tlus  coiifcssioA  waiw- 
dkialTy  ffiven  in,  and  ought  to  have  been  al  Init 
very  time  caniraaaed  by  queeo  Mary,  a^  W 
commiaaionerB  t  Such  positive  a^ncrtioni^  i|^ 
pareotly  coutrsry  to  fact,  are  uti  worthy  thccii- 
racter  of  an  historian^  and  may  v^iy  Jtwlly  iw^ 
dcr  his  decision,  with  n:  specL  to  m^fncta  af 
a  higher  nature,  very  dubious.  In  atiawtf  tk« 
to  Mr*  Hume:  As  &ic  qucen>  accuser* did ut 
choose  tfj  produce  tliia  material  wituoM,  PiarU, 
whom  thuy  hud  uUve,  and  in  thr^ir  haodft,  nariiij 
decUratJon  or  conft^sjiion  frotn  him  at  the  cnl^ 
and  proper  time  for  having  it  canta;S9ed  Ij 
tlvc  qiioenf  t  a]>prehend  our  watbof**  ooodaitti 
may  fairly  bo  u^ed  a^iust  hitnseXi  that  it  ii 
in  vain  at  present  to  Bupport  the  imprababiitbet 
and  absurdities  in  a  confcsdicin,  takrn  in  4  daiii- 
d<?fttme  way^  nobfidy  knows  how ;  and  pri!rf}af<£ 
after  Paru^a  death,  by  nobotiy  knows  wbon  j 
and  from  every  appearance  cieatttute  of  rrrtr 
formality  requisite  and  cotnxnop  to  tuch  surt  «S 
evidence  :  for  these  reason  a,  I  am  under  no  seit 
of  hesitatJon  to  pve  Bent  en  cc  a^'ainat  NirlEsJii 
Uubcrt^s  coufeE^on,  aa  a  gross  impoMure  vad 

The  state  of  the  evidence  relatirig  to  tke  Id* 

tcrs  is  this  : 

Morton  affirms  tliat  tJicy  ^verc  taken  in  t^ 
bands  of  Dalgleistu  The  examination  of  Pil- 
gleifh  IS  alii  I  cjclant,  and  he  appears  neicr  I0 
nave  been  once  interrogaled  concerning  Liic  M- 
tars. 

Morton  and  Murmy  af^rtn  that  they  wtti 
written  by  the  queen^a  hand  ;  they  were  cw^ 
fully  concealed  from  Mary  and  her  comaii^ 
sioners,  and  were  never  C[j|JoLed  hy  ooe  w^ 
who  could  deaire  to  disprove  them. 

Several  of  the  incidents  mimlionrd  m  tliekk 
tcrs  arc  confinncd  by  the  oath  of  Crawfurd^  Mi 
of  Lennoxes  defendants,  and  some  of  the  iocK 
dentu  are  so  minute,  as  that  they  routd  icanrdgr 
be  thought  on  hy  a  furger.  CtaHfurd**  iesi^ 
mony  is  not  without  suspicion.  ^Vbc>e*er  pm- 
lisejj  foTftery,  endeavouia  to  make  truth  the  f  da- 
cle  of  fdWnood,  Of  a  prince's  lj(e  very  mi;nut« 
incidents  are  known;  and  if  any  are  toe  sl^l 
to  ba  remarked  I  tliey  may  be  safely  fci|:n'^ibi 
thej^  are  likewise  too  shght  to  be  contradidii^ 
But  there  are  still  more  reasons  for  doubting  W 
genu  in  en  ess  of  theRe  Icttor*.  They  had  nodsU 
of  time  or  pLacO|  no  seal,  tio  direction,  no  Mtp*^ 
seription. 

The  only  evidences  that  could  prove  their  aH' 
then  Lid  ty  were  Dalj^li'ieih  and  J^oHj,  of  whidi 
Dnlgldsh,  at  liis  trial,  was  never  q  uf^stjoftfd 
abnut  them  ^  PaHj  waa  never  puW^lj  tjied, 
thousrh  he  was  kept  alive  through  lb*?  time  of  tbl 
conference. 

The  servants  of  Both  well,  who  wei«  put  It 
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death  for  the  king's  murdor,  cleared  Mary  with 
their  last  words. 

The  letters  were  first  declared  to  be  sub- 
•cribed,  and  were  then  produced  without  snb- 
BcnptioD. 

They  were  shown  daring  the  conferencea  at 
York  privately  to  the  English  commissioners, 
but  were  concealed  from  the  commissioners  of 
Mary, 

fakry  always  solicited  the  perusal  of  these  lst> 
tera^  and  was  always  denied  it. 

She  dcfiMiided  to  be  heard  in  person  by  Eliza- 
beth, before  the  nobles  of  Enjrland,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  other  prmces,  and  was  refused. 

When  Mary  persisted  in  demanding  copies  of 
the  letters,  her  commissioneTS  were  dismissed 
wKh  their  box  to  Scotland,  and  the  letters  were 
seen  no  mere. 

The  Freneh  letters,  which  for  almost  two  osn- 


tuiics  have  been  considered  as  originals,  by  the 
enemws  of  Mary*s  memory,  are  now  discovered 
to  be  forgeries,  and  acknowledged  to  be  trans* 
lations,  and,  perhaps.  French  translations  of  a 
Latin  translation.  And  the  modem  accusers 
of  Mary  are  forced  to  infer  from  these  letters, 
which  now  exist,  that  other  letters  existed  for- 
merly, which  have  been  lost  in  spite  of  curiosity, 
malice,  and  interest 

The  rest  of  tUs  treatise  is  employed  in  an  en- 
deaTour  to  prove,  that  Mary's  aocnsers  were  tbs 
ramderers  of  Daxnley :  through  this  inquiry  it 
is  not  necessarjT  to  follow  him ;  only  let  it  ba 
obscvred,  that,  if  these  letters  were  forged  by 
them,  they  may  easily  be  thought  capable  ci 
other  crimes.  That  the  letters  were  forged,  is 
now  made  so  probable,  that  perhaps  they  will 
never  more  be  ated  as  testimonies. 
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TO  TH* 

WESTERN  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 


f  n^n  desired  lo  Tfiait  the  Hebndoa,  ot  Wcat- 
«m  Islands  of  Scollaqd,  bo  lonf  ^^  that  I  scarcely 
reinombo  r  how  tJio  \y\^h  Wii*  n  rigi  nally  eic  i  teti ; 
and  w^a  in  lh(j  AuhirnTi  of  the  year  1773  m* 
Aace6  to  u.ii4ertake  ^h^J  joumcv,  by  6iidm£  in 
Mr.  Bo^wdL  n  cam  pan  i  on  ^  wliose  ncatjfirieaa 
wniili!  help  my  m^niry,  and  whose  gfcyety  of  con- 
tcTB4lion  and  cmlity  of  tvtanners  ore  flofiident 
to  ccitjnleract  (ho  m<:oovenicncps  dt  travel,  in 
coiintriea  lc59  hospitable  than  Wf?  have  pus^od. 

On  the  eigbteenth  of  Au^st  we  left  Editi- 
ipr^br  a  city  too  well  known  to  ad  nut  descHp- 
oOi  and  directed  our  course  north wurd^  ^1^0"? 
SKflElem  coast  df  Scolknd,  ac com fmnied  the 
I  fiftt  day  by  anotbr.r  g<?ntleman,  who  could  stay 
witb  ua  only  king  enough  to  sbow  us  Jiow  mucli 
we  (oat  at  ^eparatton. 

As  wo  crowed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  oar  <:UTto- 
^ty  was  attracted  by  Inch  Keith,  a  umaJt  island^ 
which  ncUhfjrof  my  com(iftniQna  had  ever  visited, 
thoiiffh,  lyinjf  withm  their  view,  it  had  nil  their 
Uyp«  soU'cited  Uicir  noUcu^  fierp  by  cliinbing 
frith  <ii9me  ditBenlty  av«r  shattered  crags,  we 
wade  the  dnit  cipcnm^tkt  of  nnfreq seated  ooiuta. 
laeh  Keith  is  notlitn^  more  than  a  rock  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  curlb.  not  whotJy  bare  of 
grasi,  atid  ?ery  fertile  of  tbi^ttea.,  A  small  herd 
of  cowa  giB^c^  annnaUy  upon  it  in  the  nmtimcr. 
It  seems  never  to  bave  aJlordcd  to  man  or  beast 
a  pi^rmanent  habitation. 

We  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  itmall  fort,  not 
■o  injured  by  time  tut  that  it  niif  bt  be  easily 
restored  to  iL<t  former  slnte.  It  aceiua  never  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  strength,  nor 
«raa  it  built  lo  cndur<?  a  pit'ge,  but  mt^rety  to  af- 
ford coyer  to  a  few  go] die r^,  who  perhaps  had 
the  chanjo  of  n  hatlery^  or  were  stationi^d  to  give 
■ign  nl  3  of  H  p  p  ro  ac  ]  it  n^  d  inij er,  T  here  i.'^  tiicit*^ 
(orrt  no  proviftion  of  water  within  the  walh^ 
though  the  spring  is  so  near,  that  it  mi^bt  have 
bavn  easily  cr* closed.  One  of  the  atnnca  had 
this  inscription:  ^' Maria  Reg.  156A.^^  It  has 
probably  been  nt^irlccted  Lrom  the  titne  that  the 
wbolc  island  had  the  s^ime  kin^. 

We  left  this  littJcislami  with  onr  thoughta  em- 
ploy cil  a  while  on  the  different  appearance  that 
U  would  have  made,  if  it  had  been  ptaccd  at  the 
same  distance  from  London,  with  the  same  fact-- 
Utv  of  approach ;  with  what  emulation  of  price 
a  few  rocky  acres  would  hare  been  tiiirehised, 
and  with  what  eipenftive  industry  iney  would 
h^vr  been  cultivate  and  adorn«)» 

Whan  we  landed,  we  found  our  c liaise  ready, 
%p\  pa!}3ed  through  Kingborn,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Cowpar,  places  not  unlike  the  smtLU  or  strag- 
gling market- towns  in  thofle  parts  of  England 
wher(?  commerce  and  manufactures  have  not  yet 
producer  opulence* 

Thouirh  we  were  yet  in  lhi»  most  populous  part 
of  Scotland,  and  at  ^a  small  a  distance  from  the 
capital,  we  met  few  pasaena'cr^. 
The  roadi  ftre  oeilhet  rough  nor  dirty :  and  it 


afforda  a  «outhc4ti  at  ranger  a  Aew  kmd  ot' jtleif 
sure  to  travid  so  commodiauffly  without  jal»p 
rupiion  of  toUgatet,  Where  the  bottom  la  tttii]^ 
as  it  »eems  common  1 J  to  be  in  Scotland  t 
smooth  way  is  made  indeed  with  g-reat  Uboar, 
but  it  never  wa&ta  Tepoira  ;  and  in  Ifause  paiM 
where  it^ventitioii*  matefials  are  ne^reacary,  ^ 
ground  once  conaoUdttieii  is  rurely  hrofccn:  <ar 
uie  inland  commerce  is  not  great,  nor  are  hmff 
commodities  o4Uu  tr%nf«port^  oiKcirwiac  thao  H 
water.  Tbe  carriagea  in  oomnHia  use  air  waak 
cart^,  drawn  cacii  by  one  little  horte;  and  i 
man  seems  to  derive  somo  degree  of  dimity  vni 
importance  from  the  reputation  of  po«cuin»  a 
two^horae  cart, 

sth*  amurews. 

At  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  la  St  An- 
drews, a  city  once  archiepiaoopal  ^  wheca  Ifcat 
university  slilt  subetFt^  in  which  ptulnaiiphy  wu 
formerly  taugbt  by  Buchanan,  wiicae  naiiK  bf 
as  fair  a  claim  to  immortAlity  aa  tin  be  coo^nrf 
by  modem  latinlty,  and  perhaps  a  fairer  ihaa  III 
instability  of  vi^nuieularlangua^ee  admits^ 

We  fofuid^  that  by  the  inlerpoaition  of  ti^nt 
invisible  friend f  lod^n^H  had  hotm  provided  fa 
us  at  the  bouse  of  one  of  the  profijaiuia  i^MI 
easy  civility  quickly  made  iia  fot^ot  tbit  W 
were  strangera;  ana  in  the  whole  time  of  mt 
stay  we  were  gratified  by  ever^r  mode  of  kjs^ 
ness^  and  entertained  with  all  th«  eleganee  d 
lettered  bospjtality. 

In  the  morning  we  aroso  to  perambalatt  i 
city,  which  only  history  shown  to  have  owi 
flouh^h^,  and  suncyetl  the  ruins  of 
raaf^ificence,  of  which  cvcii  the  rains 
long  be  visible,  unless  Jtonie  €are  be  taken  ta  pr^ 
serve  them ;  and  where  la  the  plcajiire  of  p(fr 
servin|F  3uch  mournful  niemoriaJs  I  Ther  huf 
been  till  very  lately  so  much  neglectetft  thai 
every  mari  carried  away  the  stones  who  faBcied 
that  he  wanted  thcnL 

The  cBlhedml,  of  which  the  fbundaliaos  wmj 
be  ettll  traeod,  and  a  email  part  of  the  wil  m 
standi niX,  appears  lo  have  been  a  spaciooj  ud 
mfijestic  budding,  not  unsuitable  to  the  pnmacf 
of  the  kingdom*  Of  the  architecture,  the  pc* 
remains  can  hardly  exhibit,  even  to  an  utitfl,  a 
sufficient  specimen.  It  was  dcmolishedp  at  ii 
well  known,  in  the  tumult  and  viotenee^  d 
Knot's  refonnatjon. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  on  the  margin  flf 
the  water,  stands  a  fra^rniCTit  of  the  castle,  a 
which  the  archbishop  anciently  resided.  It  wu 
never  very  large,  and  was  built  with  more  atufr- 
tion  to  security  than  pleasures  Cardinal  B«^ 
toun  i<^  said  to  have  had  workmen  emplor^d  ii 
improving:  its  fort i fie atiohs,  at  th^  time  wnsa  M 
M  as  murdered  by  the  ruffians  of  reibrmatsoo,  il 
the  manner  of  which  Kjiox  haa  giv^i  what  hi 
himself  calls  a  merry  narrmtlrft. 

The  chan^  of  r£^|ioQ  in  Scotland,  eafer  M^ 
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▼cheniefit  as  it  was,  raised  an  epidemical  entho- 
naflm,  compounded  of  sullen  scrupulousDCfBS  and 
Warlike  ferocity,  which  in  a  people  whom  idle- 
ness resigned  to  their  own  thoughts,  and  who, 
Gonversinff  only  with  each  other,  suffered  no 
dilution  of  their  zeal  from  the  gradual  influx  of 
new  opinions,  was  long  transmitted  in  its  full 
strength  from  the  old  to  the  youn^,  but  by  trade 
and  mtercoorse  with  England,  is  now  visibly 
abating,  and  giving  way  too  fast  to  that  Uxitv 
of  practice,  oira  inoifierenco  of  opinion,  in  whicn 
men,  not  sufficiently  instnicted  to  find  the  mid- 
dle point,  too  easily  shelter  themselves  from 
ngour  and  constraint. 

The  city  of  St  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its 
archiepiscopal  pre-eminence,  gradually  decayed : 
one  if  Its  streets  is  now  lost;  and  in  those'that 
romaiiL  there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  inac- 
tive indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation. 

The  university,  within  a  few  years,  consisted 
of  three  colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two ;  the 
college  of  St  Leonard  being  lately  dissolved  by 
the  nue  of  its  buildings,  and  the  appropriation  of 
Hs  revenues  to  the  professors  of  the  two  others. 
The  chapel  of  the  alienated  college  is  yet  stand- 
ing, a  fabric  not  inelegant  of  external  structure: 
but  I  was  alwa^jTS,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hin- 
dered from  entering  it  A  decent  attempt,  as  I 
was  since  told,  has  been  made  to  convert  it  into 
a  kind  of  greenhouse,  bv  planting  its  area  with 
shrubs.    This  new  method  of 


sning  IS  un- 
successful ;  the  plants  do  not  ^therto  prosper. 
To  what  use  it  will  next  be  put,  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  conjecturing.  It  is.  something,  that  its 
present  state  is  at  least  not  ostentatiously  dis- 
pla^jred.  Where  there  is  yet  shame,  there  may 
m  time  be  virtue. 

The  dissolution  of  St  Leonard's  College  was 
doubtless  necessary;  but  of  that  necessity  there 
is  reason  to  complain.  It  is  surely  not  without 
just  reproach  that  a  nation,  of  which  the  com- 
merce IS  hourly  extending,  and  the  wealth  in- 
creasing, denies  any  participation  of  its  pios- 
perity  to  its  literary  societies;  and  while  its 
mercnants  or  its  nobles  are  raising  palaces,  suf' 
fors  its  universities  to  moulder  into  dust 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  standing,  one  is  by 
the  institution  of  its  founder  appropriated  to  di- 
vinity. It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
fifty  students ;  but  more  than  one  must  occupy 
a  chamber.  The  library,  which  is  of  late  erec- 
tion, is  not  very  spaciou^  but  elegant  and  luftii- 
nous. 

The  doctor,  by  whom  it  was  shown,  hoped  to 
irritate  or  subdue  my  English  vanity,  by  telling 
me,  that  we  had  no  such  repository  of  books  in 
England. 

St  Andrews  seems  to  be  a  place  eminently 
adapted  to  study  and  education,  being  situated 
in  a  populous,  yet  a  cheap  country,  andexposing 
tfie  minds  and  manners  of  young  men  neither  to 
the  levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a  capital  city,  nor 
lo  the  gross  luxury  of  a  town  of  commerce, 
l^aces  naturally  unpropitious  to  learning;  in 
one  the  desire  of  knowledge  easily  gives  way  to 
the  lore  of  pleasure,  and  in  the  other,  is  in  Gan- 
ger of  yielding  to  the  love  of  money. 

The  students  however  are  represented  as  at 
tins  time  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  some  obstruction  to  their  increase  that 
tkeira  is  no  episcopal  chapel  in  the  place.  I 
MW  BO  rsason  fiir  imputing  their  pauc  :>  «  the 


present  professors  ;  nor  can  the  expense  of  oa 
academical  education  be  very  reasonably  obieci- 
ed.  A  student  of  the  highest  class  may  kecoi 
his  annual  session,  or  as  the  Enalish  call  it,  ha 
term,  which  lasts  seven  months,  tor  about  fifteen 
pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  less  than  ten ; 
in  which  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  ate 
all  included. 

The  chief  magistrate  resident  in  the  univer- 
sity, answering  to  our  vice-chancellor,  and  to 
the  rector  magnificus  on  the  continent,  had  rom^ 
monly  the  title  of  Lord  Rector;  but  being  ;id« 
dressed^  only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratory 
speech  by  the  present  chancellor,  he  has  fallen 
from  his  former  dignity  of  style.  Lordship  was 
very  liberally  annexed  by  our  ancestors  to  any 
station  or  character  of  dignity :  they  said,  the 
Lord  General,  and  Lord  Ambassador;  so  we 
still  say,  my  Lord,  to  the  judge  upon  the  circuit, 
and  yet  retain  in  our  Liturgy,  the  Lords  of  th« 
Council. 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  relio^ious 
buildings,  we  came  to  two  vaults  over  whicn  had 
formei  ly  stood  the  house  of  the  sub-prior.  One 
of  the  vaults  was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  abode  there,  as  the 
widow  of  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  possessed 
the  same  gloomy  mansion  for  no  less  than  four 
generations.  The  right,  however  it  began,  was 
considered  as  establisned  by  legal  prescription, 
and  the  old  woman  lives  undisturbed.  She 
thinks  however  that  she  has  a  claim  to  some- 
thing more  than  sufierance ;  for  as  her  husband's 
name  was  Bruce,  she  is  allied  to  royalty,  and 
told  Mr.  Boswell,  that  when  there  were  per- 
sons of  quality  in  the  place,  she  was  distin- 
guished by  some  notice ;  that  indeed  she  is  now 
neglected,  but  she  spins  a  thread,  has  the  com- 
pany of  a  cat,  and  is  troublesome  to  nobody. 

Having  now  seen  whatever  this  ancient  city 
offered  to  our  curiosity,  we  left  it  with  good 
wishes,  having  reason  to  be  highly  pleased  with 
the  attention  that  was  paid  us.  But  whoevet 
surveys  the  world,  must  see  many  things  that 
give  him  pain.  The  kindness  of  the  professors 
did  not  contribute  to  abate  the  uneasy  remem- 
brance of  a  university  declining,  a  college  alien- 
ated, and  a  church  profaned  and  hastening  to 
theground. 

St  Andrews  indeed  has  formerly  suffered 
more  atrocious  ravages,  and  more  extensive  de- 
struction ;  but  recent  evils  affect  with  greatei 
force.  We  were  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  ar« 
chiepiscopol  niins.  The  distance  of  a  calanuty 
from  the  present  time  seems  to  preclude  thj 
mind  from  contact  or  symi>athy.  Events  long 
past  are  barely  known  ;  they  are  not  considereo. 
We  read  with  as  little  emotion  the  violence  oi 
Knox  and  his  followers,  as  the  irruptions  ot 
Alaric  and  the  Goths.  Had  the  university  been 
destroyed  two  centuries  ago,  we  should  not  have 
regretted  it ;  but  to  see  it  pining  in  decay,  and 
straggling  for  life,  fills  the  mind  with  mournful 
images  and  ineffectual  wishes. 

ABERBROTHICK. 
As  we  knew  sorrow  and  wishes  to  be  vain,  n 
was  now  our  business  to  mind  our  way.  The 
roads  of  Scotland  affurd  little  diversion  to  the 
traveller,  who  seldom  sees  himself  cither  en- 
countered M  nvArUkcn,  and  who  has  notliin^  t) 
eonlM  ''a  that  have  no  vitibli 
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been  a  sufficieiit  recompense  for  a  much  greater 
derialton. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburefa,  as  they  are  less 
fiieqaeated,  must  be  expected  to  grow  gradually 
rougher ;  but  they  were  hitherto  by  no  means 
mcommodious.  We  travelled  on  with  the  gentle 
paee  of  a  Scotch  drirer,  who,  haying  no  riyals  in 
expedition,  neither  giyes  himself  nor  his  horses 
nnnecessaiy  titrable.  We  did  not  afiect  the  im- 
patience we  did  not  feel,  but  were  satisfied  with 
the  company  cH  each  other,  as  well  riding  in  the 
dimise,  as  sitting  at  an  inn.  The  night  and  the 
day  ore  eqoally  solitaiy  and  equally  safe ;  fbr 
wMro  there  are  so  few  trayeUerSy  why  should 
there  be  robbers  7 

ABSRDSEN. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Aberde^  and 
fonnd  the  inn  so  full,  that  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  admiasion,  till  Mr.  Boswell  made 
himself  known :  his  name  oyerpowered  all  ob- 
jection, and  we  found  a  yery  good  house,  and 
ctyil  treatment 

I  receiyed  the  next  day  a  yery  kind  letter  from 
Sir  ^Wander  Gkrrdon,  whom  I  had  formerly 
knowL  m  London,  and  after  a  cessation  of  all 
intercourse  for  near  twenty  years,  met  here  pro- 
fessor oi'physie  in  the  King's  College.  Such  un- 
expected renewals  of  aoouaintance  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  life. 

The  knowledge  of  one  proferaor  soon  procured 
me  the  notice  ofthe  rest,  and  I  did  not  want  any 
token  of  re^psid,  being  conducted  whereyer  there 
was  any  thmg  which  I  desired  to  see,  and  enter- 
tained  at  once  with  the  noyelty  of  the  place,  and 
the  kindness  of  communication. 

To  write  of  the  cities  of  our  own  island  with 
the  solemnity  of  geographical  description,  as  if 
we  had  been  cast  upon  a  newly-discovered  coast, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  ver^  fiivolous  ostenta- 
tion; yet  as  Scotland  is  httle  known  to  the 
greater  (muI  of  those  who  may  read  these  obsei^ 
vations,  it  is  not  superfluous  to  relate,  that  under 
the  name  of  Aberdeen  are  comprised  two  towns, 
standing  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
but  governed,  I  think,  by  the  same  magis- 
trates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  episcopal  city,  in 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  ca- 
thedral. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in 
decay,  having  been  situated,  in  times  when  com- 
merce was  yet  unstudied,  with  very  little  atten- 
tkm  to  the  commodiousness  ofthe  harbour. 

New  Aberdeen  has  all  the  bustle  of  prosperous 
trade,  and  all  the  show  of  increasms  opulence. 
It  is  built  by  the  water-side.  The  nouses  are 
large  and  lofty,  and  the  streets  spacious  and 
dean.  They  naild  almost  wholly  with  the  gra- 
nite used  in  the  new  pavement  of  the  streets  of 
London,  which  is  well  known  not  to  want  hard- 
ness, yet  they  shape  it  easily.  It  is  beautiful, 
and  must  be  ywj  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  are  chiefly 
ewfcised  by  the  merchanU  of  Aberdeen,  I  have 
not  inquired.  The  manufiicture  which  forces 
itself  upon  a  stranger's  eye,  is  that  of  knit  stock- 
ingjs,  on  which  the  women  of  the  lower  class  are 
yismly  employed. 

In  each  of  these  towns  there  is  a  college,  or  in 
stricter  language^  a  university ;  for  in  bcSh  there 
are  professors  of  the  same  parts  of  ii 
thi  coUeget  heUi  their  sessioasytai 


grees  separately,  wiih  total  independence  of  one 
on  the  other. 

In  Old  Aberdeen  stands  the  King^s  College, 
of  which  the  first  president  was  Hector  Boece, 
or  Boethius,  Who  may  be  justly  reverenced  as 
one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant  learning.  When 
he  studied  at  Paris,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Elrasmus,  who  afterwards  gave  him  a  public  tes- 
timony of  his  esteem,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works.  The  si^Ie  of  Boethius, 
though,  perhaps,  not  always  rigorously  pure,  is 
formed  with  great  diligence  upon  ancient  models, 
and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastic  barbarity. 
]ffis  history  is  written  with  elegande  snd  vigour, 
but  his  fabulousness  and  cr^lulity  are  justly 
blamed.  His  fabulousness,  if  he  was  the  author 
of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology 
can  be  made ;  but  hb  credulity  mav  be  excused 
in  an  age  when  all  men  were  credulous.  Leam- 
mg  was  then  rising  on  the  world ;  but  ages  so 
long  accustomed  to  darkness,  were  too  much 
denied  with  its  liglit  to  see  any  thing  distinctly. 
The  first  race  of  scholars  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  some  time  after,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to  think,  and  were 
therefore  more  studious  of  elegance  than  (tf  truth. 
The  contemporaries  of  Boethius  thoucht  it  suffi- 
cient to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered. 
The  examination  of  tenets  and  of  facts  was  re- 
served for  another  generation. 

Boethius,  as  president  of  the  university,  en 
joyed  a  revenue  of  forty  Scottish  marks,  about 
two  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence,  of  ster- 
ling money.  In  the  present  age  of  trade  and 
taxes,  it  is  difiScult  even  for  the  imagination  so 
to  raise  the  value  of  money,  or  so  to  diminish  the 
demands  of  life,  as  to  suppose  four  and  fort^  shil- 
Imgs  a  year  an  honourable  stipend ;  yet  it  was 
probably  equal,  not  only  to  the  needs,  but  to  the 
rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  Hngland  was 
undoubtedly  to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five 
to  one,  and  it  is  known  that  Henry  the  Eighth, 
among  whose  faults  avarice  was  never  reckoned, 
granted  to  Rog^er  Ascham,  as  a  reward  of  his 
learning,  a  pension  often  pounds  a  year. 

The  other,  called  the  Marischal  College,  is  in 
the  new  town.  The  hall  is  large  and  well  lighted. 
One  of  its  ornaments  is  the  picture  of  Arthur 
Johnston,  who  was  princi;ial  of  the  college,  and 
who  holds  amone  the  Latin  poets  of  Scotland, 
the  next  place  to  the  elegant  Buchanan. 

In  the  library  I  was  shown  some  curiosities ; 
a  Hebrew  manuscript  of  exi^uisite  penmanship, 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  Anstotle^s  Politics,  l^ 
Leonardus  Aretinus,  written  in  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, with  nicety  and  beauty,  which,  as  the  art 
of  printing  has  made  them  no  longer  necessary, 
are  not  now  to  be  found.  This  was  one  of  Uie 
latest  performances  ofthe  transcribers,  for  Areti- 
nus died  but  about  twenty  years  before  typogra- 
phy was  invented.  This  version  has  been  printed, 
and  may  be  found  in  libraries,  but  is  little  read : 
for  the  same  books  have  been  since  translatea 
both  by  Victorious  and  Lambinus,  who  lived  in 
an  age  more  cultivated,  but  perhaps  owed  in  part 
to  Aretinus  that  they  were  able  to  excel  nim. 
Much  is  due  to  those  who  first  broke  the  way  to 
knowledge,  and  left  only  to  tlieir  successors  the 
task  of  smoothing  it 

In  both  these  colleges  tlio  methods  of  instnic- 

-^^  ftre  nearly  the  same  ;  tl»c  lectures  difTcring 

accidental  difference  of  diligence,  or 
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By  a  lady  who  saw  u»  %t  the  chapel,  the  Ea4 
of  Errol  was  informed  of  our  arriTal,  and  wt 
bad  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  hia  seat,  called 
Slaaes  CasUe,  as  I  am  told,  improperly,  froo 
the  castle  of  that  name,  which  once  stood  at  « 
place  not  far  distant. 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  stonT, 
and  continued  equally  naked  of  all  YegetaM 
decoration.  We  travelled  over  a  tract  of  groond 
near  the  sea,  which  not  long  ago  auflered  a  veiT 
uncommon  and  unexpected  calamity.  The  sans 
of  the  shore  was  raised  by  a  tempest  in  sii^ 
quantities,  and  canied  to  such  a.  diatance,  that 
an  estate  was  overwhelmed  and  lost.  Such  and 
so  hopeless  was  the  barrenness  superinduced, 
that  the  owner,  when  he  was  required  to  pay  t&e 
the  usual  tax,  desirsd  rather  to  resign  the  ground. 

9LANI19  CASTLE.  THE  BULLER  OT  BUCHAX. 
We  came  in  the  ademoon  to  Slanes  Caftk, 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  toweia  seem  only  a  continu- 
ation of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot  of  whidi 
is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  w^k  round  the 
house  seemed  impracticable.  From  the  win- 
dows the  eye  wanders  over  the  sea  tfauit  sepa- 
rates Scotland  from  Norway,  and  wbenihe  winds 
beat  with  violence,  must  enjoy  all  the  tenifie 
grandeur  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  I  would 
not  for  my  amusement  wish  for  a  storm ;  bat  as 
storms,  wnether  wished  or  not^  will  sometima 
happen.  I  may  say,  without  violence  of  humaoity, 
that  I  shoulcf  willingly  look  oat  upon  them  fron 
Slanes  CasUe. 

When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  car 
departure  was  prohibited  by  the  couoteas,  tiu  wt 
should  have  seen  two  places  upon  the  coast, 
which  she  rightly  considered  as  worthy  of  con- 
osity,  Don  Buy,  and  the  BuUer  of  Buchan,  to 
which  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  ua. 

Don  Buy,  which  in  Erse  is  said  to  signify  tlif 
Yellow  Rock,  is  a  double  protuberance  of  stone, 
open  to  the  main  sea  on  one  side,  and  partci 
from  the  land  by  a  verj'  narrow  channel  on  the 
other.  It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  from  th^ 
dung  of  innumerable  sea -fowl.**,  which  in  the 
spring  choose  thin  placti  as  convenient^ for  incu- 
bation, and  have  their  eggs  and  their  vouni' 
taken  in  great  abundance.  One  of  tlie'  birii 
that  frequent  this  rock  has,  as  we  were  toM,  iti 
body  not  larger  than  a  duck's,  and  yet  lavs  ervn 
as  lar^e  as  tho??e  of  a  goose.  This  bird  is  bvihe 
inhabitants  named  a  Coot.  That  which  is  callfii 
Coot  in  England,  is  here  a  Cooler. 

Upon  these  rocks  there  was  nothin''  tiut 
could  long  detain  attention,  and  we  soon  tumtd 
our  eyes  to  the  BuIIer,  or  Bouilloir  of  Bucban, 
which  no  man  can  see  with  indifierence,  who 
has  either  sense  of  danger,  or  delight  in  rarirv. 
It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  unit'«J 
on  one  sitle  with  a  high  shore,  and  on  the  other 
rising  sleep  to  a  great  height  above  the  raaia 
sea.  The  top  is  open,  from  which  may  be  mm 
a  dark  guff  of  water  which  flows  into  the  ca\it), 
through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
enclosing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  va*t 
well,  bordered  witfi  a  wall.  The  edge  of  the 
Duller  is  not  wide,  and  to  those  that  wa*Ik  rounH, 
appears  very  narrow.  He  that  ventures  to  look 
mHsioii  js,  Willi  t))C  sral  ajipendn;!,  fastened  to  i  downwanl,  sees  that  if  his  foot  should  slip,  he 
H  riband,  and  worn  for  on  >  d  ly  by  the  new  citi-  mu-t  fall  from  his  dreadful  elevation  upon  stones 
-t;u  m  hi«j  liaL  i  oa  one  side,  or  i-ito  the  water  on  the  otheu    M> 


amlity  in  the  professors.  The  students  wear 
scarlet  gowns,  and  the  professors  black,  which 
is,  I  bcheve,  the  academical  dress  in  all  the  Scot- 
tish imiversities,  except  that  of  Eldinburgh,  where 
the  scholars  are  not  distinguished  by  any  parti- 
cukr  habit.  In  the  King's  College  there  is  kept 
a  public  table,  but  the  sdioUus  of  the  Marischal 
College  are  boarded  in  the  town.  The  expense 
of  livmg  is  here,  aocording  to  the  information 
that  I  could  obtain,  somewhat  more  than  at  Su 
Andrews^ 

The  course  of  edacation  is  extended  to  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  take  a  de- 
gree, who  are  not  many,  become  masters  of  arts ; 
and  whoever  is  a  master  may,  if  he  pleases,  im- 
mediately commence  doctor.  The  title  of  doctor, 
however,  was  for  a  considerable  time  bestowed 
only  on  physicians.  The  advocates  are  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  their  own  body  ;  the 
ministers  were  not  ambitious  of  titles,  or  were 
afraid  of  being  censured  for  ambition ;  and  the 
doctorate  in  every  faculty  was  commonly  given 
or  sold  into  other  countries.  The  ministers  are 
now  reconciled  to  distinction,  and  as  it  must 
always  happen  that  some  will  excel  others,  have 
thought  graduation  a  proper  testimony  of  uncom- 
mon abilities  or  acquisitions. 

The  indiscriminate  collation  of  degrees  has 
justly  taken  away  that  rospcct  which  they  ori- 
ginally claimed,  as  stamps  by  which  the  literary 
value  of  men  so  distinguished  was  authoritative- 
ly denoted.  That  academical  honours,  or  any 
others,  should  be  conferred  with  exact  propor- 
tion to  merit,  is  more  than  human  judgment  or 
human  integrity  have  given  reason  to  expect. 
Perhaps  degrees  in  universities  cannot  be  better 
adjusted  by  uny  general  rule,  than  by  the  length 
^f  time  passed  in  the  public  profession  of  learn- 
mg.  An  English  or  Irish  doctorate  cannot  be 
obt:iined  by  a  very  young  man,  and  it  ks  reason- 
able to  suppose,  wliat  is  likewise  by  experience 
commonly  found  true,  that  he  who  is  by  age 
qualitiod  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  much  time 
gained  learniriir  sullici"nt  not  to  disgrace  the 
tillo,  or  wit  sulliciont  not  to  dcriire  it. 

'I'he  Scoteh  univcrsiurs  lndd  but  one  term 
or  M\«?-!i()n  in  tlie  year.  That  of  St.  Andrew's 
continues  eiglit  monfiis,  that  of  Abord«.'cn  only 
five,  from  the  Hrst  of  JN'ovcinber  to  tlie  first  of 
Apnl. 

In  AbcrdotMi  tliere  i-:  an  English  chapel,  in 
whicli  thj  coniji"e;^ation  was  numerous  and 
splendid.  The  form  of  public  worship  used  by 
the  church  of  Englajid,  is  in  Scotland  legally 
practis'^l  in  licensed  ciiapi  I.^  served  by  clergy- 
men of  English  or  Irisli  ordination,  and  by  tacit 
connivance  quis'lly  pcrmilted  in  separate  congre- 
gations, sup;)Iied  with  mini.-4ers  by  the  succes- 
sors of  the  bishops,  wlio  were  d<?prived  at  the 
Revolution. 

We  came  to  Abenleen  on  Saturday,  August 
21  sf.  On  Monday  we  were  inviteJ  into  the 
town-hall,  where  I  had  the  freedom  of  the  city 
given  me  by  tlie  Lord  Provost.  The  honour 
conferred  had  all  tlie  decorations  that  politeness 
could  add,  and,  what  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
have  had  to  say  of  any  city  south  of  the  Tweed, 
I  found  no  petty  ofiiter  bowing  for  a  f  e. 

The  parchment  containing  tlie  record  of  ad- 
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^^trwr  went  rotind,  and  were  glad  when  the 
circuit  was  completed. 

When  we  came  down  to  thesea,  we  saw  some 
iKMLts,  and  rower*,  and  resolved  to  explore  the 
JBuller,  at  the  bottom.  We  entered  the  arch, 
which  the  water  had  made,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  place^  which,  though  we  could  not  think 
ourselves  m  danger,  we  could  scarcely  survey 
without  some  recoil  of  the  mind.  The  basin  in 
which  we  floated  was  nearly  circular,  perhaps 
thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were  enclosed  by 
a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side  to  a 
height  which  producra  the  idea  of  insurmount- 
able confmemcnt  The  interception  of  all  late- 
ral light  caused  a  dismal  gloom.  Round  us  was 
a  perpendicular  rock,  above  us  the  distant  sky, 
and  below  an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If 
I  had  any  malice  against  a  walking  spirit,  in- 
stead of  la^g  him  in  the  Red  Sea,  I  would 
condemn  him  to  reside  in  the  BuUer  of  Buchan. 

But  terror  without  danger  is  only  one  of  the 
sports  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the 
mind  that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleases. 
We  were  soon  at  leisure  to  examine  the  place 
with  minute  inipection,  and  found  many  cavi- 
ties which,  as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  back- 
ward to  a  depth  which  they  had  never  explored. 
Their  extent  we  had  not  lime  to  try ;  they  are 
said  to  serve  diflbrent  purposes.  Ladies  come 
hither  sometimes  in  summer  with  collations, 
and  smugglers  make  them  storehouses  for  clan- 
destine merchandise.  ^  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
but  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  often  used  them 
as  magazmesof  arms,  or  repositories  of  plunder. 

To  the  little  vessels  used  by  the  northern 
rowers,  the  Bvller  may  have  served  as  a  shelter 
from  storms,  and  perhaps  as  a  retreat  from  ene- 
mies ;  the  entrance  miffht  have  been  stopped, 
or  guarded  with  little  mfficultjr,  and  thouffh  the 
vessels  that  were  stationed  within  would  have 
been  battered  with  stones  showered  on  them 
from  above,  y^  the  crews  would  have  lain  safe 
m  the  caverns. 

Next  morning  we  continued  onr  joumey,i>Ieased 
with  our  reception  at  Slanes  Castle,  of  wnich  we 
had  now  leisure  to  recount  the  ffrandeur  and  the 
degance  j  for  our  way  afibrded  us  few  topics  of 
conversation.  The  ground  was  neither  unculti- 
vated nor  unfruitful ;  but  it  was  still  all  arable. 
Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no  appearance.  I 
had  now  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  Scot^ 
land,  and  seen  only  one  tree  not  younger  than 
mvselC 

BAMFT. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fraser, 
oT  8treichton,  who  showed  us  in  his  ffroands 
some  stones  yet  standing  of  a  Druidical  circle, 
and  what  I  began  to  think  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice, some  foreat-trees  of  full  erowth. 

At  ni^bt  we  came  to  Bam£  where  I  remem- 
ber nothing  that  particularlv  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. The  ancient  towns  of  Scotland  have  ge- 
nerally an  appearance  unusual  to  Englishmen. 
The  bouses,  whtfOier  great  or  small,  are  for  the 
most  nart  built  of  stones.  Their  ends  are  now 
and  then  next  the  streets,  and  the  entrance  into 
them  is  irery  often  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
readbes  up  to  the  second  story ;  the  floor  which 
it  level  with  the  groimd  being  enterod  only  by 
Stslrs  descendmg  widuitlM  bouse. 

The  art  of  kftn-——^-*'^*— 'With  lead 
IS  little  usedlnta  y'u 


totallv  forgotten.  The  frames  of  thtir  windows 
arc  all  of  wood.  They  are  more  frugal  of  their 
glass  than  the  English,  and  will  often,  in  houses 
not  otherwise  mean,  compose  a  square  of  two 
pieces,  not  joining  like  cracked  glass,  but  with 
one  edpc  laid  perhaps  half  an  inch  over  the 
other,  rheir  windows  do  not  move  upon  hinges, 
but  are  pushed  up  and  drawn  down  in  groves, 
yet  thev  arc  seldom  accommodated  with  weights 
and  pulleys.  He  that  would  have  his  window 
open,  must  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unless  what 
may  oe  sometimes  found  among  good  contrivers, 
there  be  a  nail  which  he  may  stick  into  a  hole, 
to  keep  it  from  falling. 

What  cannot  be  done  without  some  uncom* 
nron  trouble  or  particular  expedient,  will  net 
often  be  done  at  all.  The  incommodioiisncss  of 
the  Scotch  windows  keeps  them  very  closely 
shut  The  necessity  of  ventilating  human  ha- 
bitations has  not  yet' been  found  by  our  noithem 
neighbours  ;  and  even  in  houses  well  built,  snd 
elegantly  furnished,  a  stranger  may  be  sometimes 
forgiven,  if  he  allows  himself  to  wish  for  fresher 
air. 

These  diminutive  obsen-ations  seem  to  take 
away  something  from  the  dignity  of  writing, 
and  therefore  are  never  communicated  but  with 
hesitation,  and  a  little  fear  of  abasement  and 
contempt.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  lliat 
life  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions, 
or  elegant  enjoyments ;  the  greater  part  of  our 
time  passes  in  compliance  with  necessities,  in 
the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal 
of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  procurement  of 
petty  pleasures  ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease^ 
as  tne  main  stream  of  life  ehdes  on  smoothly, 
or  is  ruffled  by  small  obstacles  and  frequent  in* 
terruption.  The  true  state  of  every  nation  is 
the  State  of  common  life.  The  mannera  of  a ' 
people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
learning,  or  the  palaces  of  greatness,  where  the 
national  character  is  obscured  or  obliterated  by 
travel  or  instruction,  by  philosophy  or  vanitv:  ■ 
nor  is  public  happiness  to  be  estimated  by  the 
assemblies  of  Uie  gay,  or  the  banquets  of  thu 
rich.  The  great  mass  of  nations  is  neither  rich 
norny;  they  whose  aggregate  constitutes  the 
peoMe,  are  found  in  the  streets  and  the  villages, 
m  tne  shops  and  farms ;  and  from  them,  col-  - 
lectively  considered,  must  the  measure  of  gene- 
ral prosperity  be  taken.  As  they  appproach  to 
ddicacy,  a  nation  is  refmed  ;  as  their  conveni- 
ences are  multiplied,  a  nation,  at  least  a  com- 
mercial nation,  must  be  denominated  wealthy. 

ELGIN. 

Fhi£ttg  n<Ahing  to  detain  us  at  BamffJ  we  sst ' 
out  in  the  morning,  and  having  breakfasted  at 
Cullen,  about  noon  came  to  Elgin,  vfhere,  in  the 
inn  that  we  supposed  the  best,  a  dmner  was  set 
before  us  whicn  we  could  not  eat  This  wss  the 
first  time,  and,  except  one,  the  la«t,  that  I  found 
any  reason  to  complain  of  a  Scottish  table  ;  sad 
such  disappointments,  I  suppose,  must  be  ex- 
pected in  every  countiy,  where  there  is  no  great 
frequency  of  travellera. 

The  rain  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgm  afforded  os  • 
another  proofofthe  waste  of  reformation.  There 
is  enough  yet  remaining  to  show  that  it  was  once 
magnificent.  Its  whole  plot  is  easily  traced.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  chapter-house, 
which  is  roofod  with  an  arch  of  stone,  i 
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Here  ii  i  castle,  called  the  cattle  of  Macbpth, 
the  walU  of  which  ar3  yet  iitandin^.  It  was  no 
very  capacious  edifice,  liut  stands  upon  a  rock 
so  fii^b  and  steep,  that  I  think  it  was  once  not 
accessible,  but  by  the  help  of  ladders,  or  a 
bridge.  Over  against  it,  on  another  hill,  was  a 
fort  built  by  Cromwell,  now  totally  demdislied ; 
for  no  faction  of  Scotland  loved  the  name 
of  Cromwell,  or  had  any  desire  to  continue  his 
memory. 

Vet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations, 
was  in  a  sreat  degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the 
Scots  ;  he  civilized  them  by  conquest,  and  in- 
tro:lnced  by  useful  violence  the  arts  of  peace.  I 
was  t  >ld  at  Aberdeen,  that  thn  people  learned 
from  Cromwell's  soldiers  to  make  shoes  and  to 
plant  kail. 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
gues4  ;  thev  cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for 
common  tables,  and  when  they  Had  not  kail,  they 
probably  had  nothing.  The  numbers  that  go 
barf>f)ot  are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  sh<^ 
may  bo  spared  ;  they  are  not  yet  considered  as 
Qccessarics  of  Ufe ;  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwise 
ncanly  dressed,  run  without  them  in  the  streets ; 
and  in  the  islanis  the  sons  of  gentlemen  pass 
several  of  their  first  years  with  naked  feet. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiar  to  the 
Scots  to  have  attained  the  liberal,  without  the 
manual  arts,  to  have  excelled  in  ornamental 
knowledge,  and  to  have  wanted  not  only  the 
elegances,  but  the  conveniences  of  common  life. 
Literature,  soon  afler  its  revival,  found  its  way 
to  Scotland,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  sevonfeenth, 
the  politer  studies  were  very  diligently  pursued. 
The  Latin  pocrtry  of  Delieia  Poetarnm  Scotwntm 
would  have  done'honour  tx>  any  nation  ;  at  least 
till  the  publication  of  May's  Supplement,  the 
Enslish  had  very  little  to  oppose. 

Yet  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were 
contpnt  to  live  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trader 
bv  which  human  wants  are  supplied,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  by  the  grossest  means.  Till  the  Union 
m.ide  them  acquainted  with  English  manners, 
the  culture  of  their  lands  was  unskilful,  and  their 
domestic  life  unformed ;  their  tables  were  coarse 
n^  the  feasts  of  Eskimeauz,  and  their  houses 
filthy  as  the  cottages  of  Hottentots.  | 

Since  they  have  known  that  their  condition  I 
wa«»  c:apahle  of  improvement,  their  progress  in 
useful  knowledge  nas  been  rapid  and  nnifonn. 
What  remains  to  bo  dune  they  will  quickly  do, 
and  then  wonder,  like  mo,  why  tliat  which  was 
Hf>  iT»rej«sary  and  so  ensy  was  so  long  delayed. 
I  iit  tSey  must  be  for  «er  content  to  owe  to  the 
Lviirh"<h  that  elegance  and  culture,  which,  if  they 
!vi  I  U"on  viirilant  an'l  active,  perhaps  the  F.ng- 
li«?')  iiiig'it  have  owwl  to  them. 

1  I<;rc  thr*  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I 
had  seen  a  fi:w  women  with  plaids  at  Abcnleen; 
but  at  Inverness  the  Hisrldand  manners  are 
c;>ainox  There  i^  I  think,  a  kirk  in  which 
only  t!io  Erse  lari^ua£re  is  used.  There  is  liko- 
wi'i''  an  Eiirlish  chapel,  but  ni'^anly  built, 
w!i  T''  o;i  Sunday  wc  saw  a  very  decent  con- 
gregation. 

\Vv  wore  now  to  bid  farewell  to  the  luxury  of 
tnvr^Ilii'r  an  I  to  e!iror  a  ctmnrry  upon  which 
p'Th  ip**  no  whrA  has  ever  roll«fl.  We  could 
nfl.?'?.l  i)av»*  \\\rA  our  postrhais"  one  day  longer, 
aloniT  tlic  military  road  to  F*ort  Augustus,  but  we 
7fi 


could  have  hired  no  horses  beyond  Tnvemess, 
and  we  were  not  so  sparing  of*  ourselves  «is  to 
lead  them,  merely  that  we  might  have  one  day 
longer  the  indulgence  of  a  carrioge. 

At  Inverness,  therefore,  we  procured  three 
horses  for  ourselves  and  a  servant,  and  one  more 
for  our  baggage,  which  was  no  very  heavy  load. 
Wo  found  in  the  course  of  our  journey  the  mn- 
venience  of  having  disencumbered  ourselves  hy 
laying  aside  whatever  we  could  spare;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  \inthout  experience,  how  in 
climbtnff  crags,~and  treading  bogs,  and  winding 
through  narrow  and  obtttructed  passages,  a  lit- 
tle bulk  will  hinder,  and  a  little  weight  will  bnr- 
den ;  or  how  often  a  man  that  has  pleased  him- 
self at  home  with  his  own  resolution,  will,  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  fatigue,  bo  content  to  leav» 
behind  him  ever}*  thing  but  himseIC 

LOUGH  NESS. 

We  took  two  Highlanders  to  run  beside  n^ 
partly  to  show  us  the  wav,  and  partly  to  take 
back  from  the  sea-side  the  horses,  cf  which  thry 
were  the  owners.  One  of  them  was  a  man  of 
great  liveliness  and  activity,  of  whom  his  ooni* 
panion  said,  that  he  would*  tire  any  horse  in  In* 
yemcss.  Both  of  them  were  civil  and  ready- 
handed.  Civility  seems  part  of  the  notiontl 
character  of  Highlanders.  Eve*  y  chieOain  it  a 
monarch,  and  politeness,  the  natural  product  of 
royal  government,  is  diffused  from  the  lai.d 
through  the  whole  clan.  But  they  are  not  com- 
monly dexterous :  their  narrowness  of  life  con 
fines  them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  irr 
accustomed  to  endure  little  wants  more  than  to 
remove  them. 

We  mounted  our  steeds  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  AujTust,  and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct 
us  to  Fort  Augustus.  It  is  built  at  tlie  bend  oi 
Longh  Ness,  of  which  Inverness  stands  at  the 
outlet.  The  way  between  them  has  been  cut  liy 
ihe  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  runs  along 
a  rock,  levelled  with  great  labour  and  exactness, 
near  the  water-side. 

Most  of  this  day's  journey  was  very  pleasant. 
The  day,  though  bright,  was  not  hot ;  and  the 
appearaiice  of  the  country,  if  I  had  not  seen  the 
Peak,  would  have  been  wlmlly  new.  We  went 
upon  a  surface  so  hard  and  level,  that  we  had 
little  care  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  were  therefore 
at  full  leisure  for  contemplation.  On  the  left 
were  high  and  steep  rocks  shaded  with  birch, 
the  hardv  native  of  I  he  north,  and  covered  with 
fern  or  heath.  ( )n  the  right  the  limpid  watere  ef 
Lough  NesB  were  beating  their  bank,  and  wayniff 
their"'  eurfsce  by  a  gentle  agitation.  Peyond 
them  were  rock's  sometimes  covered  with  yeiw 
dure,  and  soinetiinefi  towering  in  horrki  naked* 
nejis.  Now  and  then  we  espied  a  little  com* 
field,  which  servwl  to  impress  more  strongly  tlie 
ireneral  barrenne««. 

Lough  Ness  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long^ 
and  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Bocthius,  in  his  description  ef 
Scotland,  gives  it  twelve  miles  of  breadth.  When 
historians  or  geographers  exhiliit  false  acconnte 
of  places  far  distant,  they  may  be  forgiven,  be* 
cause  they  can  tell  but  what  they  are  told ;  and 
that  their  accounts  exceed  the  truth,  may  be  just- 
ly supposed.  b«"cau9e  most  men  exaggerate  to 
others,  if  r  "^-  »»"t  Boetbius  liyed 

ot  no  srei  '**^  ^^  lek^ 
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hi*  mti!tf  have  hsen  v^*rf  Sncnncm^  and  if  he  hud 

BT^PO  i\  hii  vcnicity  ytfjlrlad  lo  vcrv  slight  tcmp- 

Lon^K  NeflF^  tHciugh  nftt  twdv<*  tjuIps  broad, 
14  «  visry  retimrkabte  "tiilTtisioTi  of  waior  witbfjiit 
bUndau  it  fitU  *  Ur^x-  haUow  In  iivcfro  tn^o 
fid^Oft  of  liiffh  rockf,  bem^  aiippUet^  purtly  by 
t^ie  Lrtrfi?nU  wlikh  fnU  into  it  on  inOuT  sidt',  add 
parriy,  o»  »*  ffyppaacr!.  by  spriniffl  ot  th*?  br>llom, 
It^  water  i*  remark iibiy  clear  anri  pleiiaanL,  and 
(!» imn^riied  h*  the  native?  to  be  iTwdicinat.  Wr 
src*Te  told^  tWftl  It  ia  in  s^omc?  |diii.'*'ft  a  hundriMl 
an  J  fnrt?  fjLthflms  deep,  a  profundity  spafcrlv 
erediHle/tlnd  which  probably  I  hose  fhiit  fcbtp  it 
hat^e  never  soundeil.  Jts  b^h  are  salmon^  tmiil, 
and  p»h(^ 

tt  WIS  paid  Jkl  Fort  Auffusmsll wit  Lough  Nrfefl 
in  opsn  in  the  banlcfll  wintt^r?',  ihouirh  ft  loke  not 
f.\r  fmm  il  is  cov«rc<i  witii  icu.  lit  dbcii^sin:* 
rhpse  c^Jtt^ptron*!  from  the  confifi  of  nature,  tbt' 
first  r|iiMtion  is  whHbfrr  the  fact  h<?  jiwtly  slnted. 
Thtil  which  is  ,^rranec  i*  defijjbtfui,  and  a  pb^*- 
in^  error  m  nvt  wiilinidy  detfs^rtefl.  Aecurnt-y  af 
narration  is  nrtl  very  commcjfi,  and  there  anir  »rt 
fiivv  ri^ri'lly  pbibwophifjil,  a  a  noi  Iq  represent  lift 
perpeMal,  wlmt  h  only  f^Mjucfut,  or  ai  r^rnstaii^ 
wbal  ti  really  ea«iiaL  tf  it  be  true  that  Lou^^b 
Nfi*«  never  "frec'ie*,  it  is  either  *h?UeTcd  by  it* 
bic'i  batik  A  from  t^e  «^otd  bliLst'^,  and  qxposrd 
u^ly  to  those  winds  which  have  more  power  tu 
nirilntw  than  eonjjpaU  or  h  is  kt-pt  in  perpetual 
mfiliftTi  by  the  nish  of  }*lrfatiii  tr^^m  trie  rocks 
t^ifti  cntlufie  it.  Ita  pmfundity,  thousJi  it  *hoitId 
be  (ttich  ai  i^  r^pr«t«iiit«d,  can  have  littb^  pail  in 
r'lis  **TPtTiptioTi  I  (tfr  Ihoa^h  deqt  wetU  art;  nfjt 
r.oTi?n,  hT'Catiie  their  wntdi  is  set*1udml  from  the 
oilernal  air,  vHi  where  a  wide  stirfacp  ia  psposrd 
In  lS«  full  innuence  of  a  freszinf;  atmoiphere>  I 
know  n'\t  why  thed*pth  ^houl!  I^'^cp  it  f^pt-'ti. — 
Natfiral  philosophy  i«  notv  one  of  tm^  favourilc 
fit'i  bffl  of  the  Srotti*!h  nntion,  and  Lnut^b  Nes? 
well  dcs^en'^s  to  be  dilis^^nlly  exfimiiiod* 

Th?  mad  on  which  wc  traveled,  and  ^vhirb 
wns  itjif^tf  a  wpurcc  of  cntoflatnnnRnl,  i^  madp 
alonjT  ihf.  rock,  in  Oi-^  di roc? ion  of  iht  bnij^h, 
B(>m9tim5*  by  brt^nkin^  off  protiiberancea,  and 
Bomctinits  by  cutting  tho  preat  ma«s  of  ntono  to 
n  cnnslderabl**  deptb-  Tht»  fmjjm^nU  are  pib-d 
JT  a  loos'!  «*all  on  e5tb«r  sidi%  with  ap^riurcn 
I  ell  at  very  short  i  paces,  to  ;jive  a  pa^^a^e  to  the 
wintry  currents.  Part  of  tt  ia  bordettvl  witli 
\qw  tnwSj  from  which  our  Gxiidcf*  ffatberod  niAf^ 
an  I  wool  I  have  bad  the  ajip^iiianfe  of  an  Hng* 
li^i  lane,  except  that  an  Gnfflssh  laoi^  ia  a1tnF>!qt 
nlwayg  diriy.  It  has  been  marie  with  ercat  la- 
b^itr,  but  ha^  this  advantaiir.',  that  it  lannotj 
withont  equal  Inbour,  hti  hrokini  ii'p. 

Within  our  ^igbt  there  were  ^o^U  fi^ixJin^  or 
pliyin^.  Th'?  monriLain^  have  rrd  deer,  biil 
thcv  catn'^  nat  %^*ilhin  view;  an^^  if  what  h  ^iui 
of  thHr  v^inlanre  anil  siiblilty  ht^ruej  thry  have 
aomn  claim  to  that  p;dm  of  ^ifttWm,  which  the 
Cftiai'?m  piiilo«ophpr,  wJiom  Alp^aoder  intt  rn> 
Btatedf  piv'c  to  tbost*  boasts  ^vhi'h  IK'^  f^irtiu'^l 
from  men* 

Near  the  ^ay,  by  the  walcr-Sfisle,  Wf?  e&pierl  a 
cottaiie.  Thia  was  the  tint  Highland  hnf  itint 
I  had  seen  ;  and  ns  our  bUfiini  •«  was  with  lit* 
10  d  m*n  nera,  we  were  w  ti  I  in^I  t*T  visit  H ,  T  o  rn  ter 
a  habitation  without  l«*ve,nee-t>sto  br-  r.M  M>n^i* 
d  ??reil  h  er*  at  ni  d  i?n  '^f^^  t%f  i  iitm-iou*  1'  ti  '^  f  ild  I  a  vs  ^ 
oTbospUaiitj  slUl  g)v«  \U»  Uccnje  to  »  ^tj^n^r  t 


A  hilt  iff  cmifltrfirt^  with  loo«e  stome*,  titi^ 
for  the  moat  patt  with  pome  f  indent:  y  t«  lir*-* 
laiity.  It  muat  Jie  plactyi  wlicfe  \h^  wi^id  r»n. 
mit  act  upon  it  tvith  violfrntp,  bccan^**  it  Iki*  ihi 
eomentj  and  whrre  ib**  wator  will  rtm  ***<*y 
away,  bWaitae  il  bai;  tin  ^loM  Uut  the  nnkm 
l^roond.  The  wall,  whit  it  b*  etiwmonly  abmit 
siir  feet  hi|zii,  declitved  fiorn  the  |>^rpmdji:iffa  t 
hiri«  inwanL  Such  rafters  a^  can  In?  p^fKunri 
ire  thciii  rai^^d  for  a  rciof,  nr»il  mvrriid  wift 
heath,  which  make«  a  stiwn^  a»d  %%nr)n  tlialdit^ 
krpi  frofii  Uym*i  off  i*y  rti^r*  nf  twilled  h«t^, 
fif  wb«  ti  iliw  end*,  rcathiii*!  f  o«ri  tbo  centred 
llu"  ilmtch  tti  liie  top  of  the  wall^  arc  hM  §m 
by  t)iu  weight  of  a  laf|re  fatonc*,  Kn  lijrhtitilt 
cnittetl  but  at  the  entrance,  and  tbnitipti  alwlf 
ill  the  thatch,  ubirli  iHrcs  vf  nt  to  th»'  itrook**— 
Thi?  hob*  ia  not  dirtwily  over  Ihn  lir*%  iMrt  iht 
rain  ah  on  Id  oitlinirnifth  it ;  and  ihe  Miiok''  ihef^ 
(fifc  naturally  tiU»  the  place  b^ftire  it  f*^apnt 
Such  la  the  penfiml  atrucliiTe  f»f  tli^  hou«r«  fa 
which  one  of  the  nations  of  this  npulcni  ami 

fmwcrfnl  i^tand  lia«  been  hitborta  cnnlc^l  %a 
ivo.  Huts  however  nr*  not  mcire  iinifftmt  lh«; 
pnl  ace-s ;  a  nd  r  h  i  s  m  h'tch  we  w  t?rc  innpncl  r ,  t  jf  K^t 
vorv  far  from  one  of  the  mcaittfif .  fnir  it  wai 
divided  into  Kevrral  aptirtTnenls  ;  and  il^  inlitlib 
tania  pdjfdrfiwpd  »uch  property  ns  a  pn.«toAi  pact 
miirbt  t^icali  nito  riches. 

When  we  cntcv«d, we  found  an  old  womu 
hoihns  eoat*s  fle>*h  in  a  krtlJe.  ^^Iio  vpoWe  btil* 
English*  but  wh  had  iHierproters  at  hand,  tM 
^ht  wus  willini?  enou|!h  lf>  display  bi^r  «Vitf 
ny^tem  of  economy.  She  haa  five  tbtldmi,  aT 
which  none  arc  yet  i»one  fiom  hor.  Tli«?  f^AwiA, 
a  boy  <if  tJdrteen,  and  her  Imtband,  wiio  i*  t^^ttj 
ye^fn  oid,  were  at  work  in  the  ii'ikh!.  Hit  tin* 
next  »on#  were  pone  to  tnvctneas  to  buy  a<4 
by  which  oatmeal  is  always  inoant.  Meal  ^*i* 
con^idcrf^d  a^  expensive  food,  and  told  u*.  tK*( 
in  anrin^,  when  the  jjoats  wave  mitfc,  the  child nra 
could  live  without  iL  She  is  mistre?^  of  PAtj 
Eoat«,  and  1  ^aw  many  kid<i  in  an  enclo^itrc  M 
the  end  of  hf^r  house.  She  h»d  also  som^  pewil 
try.  Bv  I  he  lake  we  paw  a  potalo-^ardm,  lad 
a  fmaJ]  spot  of  jjround  on  which  ?tood  (mf 
ihook.^,  containin;^  each  twelve  f^bf^vcs  of  bar- 
ley. She  im?  all  this  from  tho  labour  of  their 
oivn  handrt,  tind  for  what  i^  necefsary  to  ^ 
bought,  her  kids  and  lier  cbtckc!tis  are  atfll  t-i 
muTki?t. 

'WiTh  the  true  piistorai  ho^pitiOily,  ^he  a^krti 
nn  hi  sit  il'/wn  and  drink  w^hiii^kv.  I^be  if  nh- 
^fiw^t  and  though  the  kifk  is  four  miles  off^  fvi^ 
bably  eight  Bnjjb^ib  rnde?,  she  i|c*<?9  thither  *ffiy 
Sumlay.  We  pavi-  her  a  ^hillinir,  and  %he  htf- 
god  rijiulTi  fur  i-nuffi*  the  luxury  of  ■  Hi^hlaad 
cot  tH  lie. 

Soi  tn  aflcrwartls  w*-  cam^  to  thv  Gcnf  rtil'-!  Huf, 
^i\  i:flll'jd  bo^nu^e  il  was  The  leropomrj  aboiii?  d 
Wade  wbde  he  «u  pterin  tended  thp  works  upec 
th**  road.  1 1  la  now  a  hoiwc  of  en t e rtai n men t  ft* 
pa#i^cn^rs,  and  wc  found  it  not  il!  locked  with 
provt^ion^^^ 

FALL  OF  PIKRS. 

T(tw a ril*«  evening  we  crossed,  by  a  briil^,t}»* 
riviT  which  makea  the  c*.lcbratc.ti  "t"*!!  of  Fi^ti. 
The  cmintn'  at  the  brid^^e  etrikc^  tiio  imama^ 
liim  wHh  all  tho  j^byim  and  ^ra.ndrirr  of  Sit>'-nRn 
^t^ibUi  h'.  Tl*c  WE,v  mmkeA  a  licxtnrc.  and  Iht 
mn*H\Uin%.  ftn9i^f*A  with  Ut<^  n^v^  ai  <kick  «• 
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the  left  band  and  in  front  We  desired  our 
guides  to  show  us  the  Fall,  and  dismounting, 
clambered  over  very  rugged  crags,  till  1  began 
to  wish  that  our  curiosity  might  have  been  grati- 
fied with  loss  trouble  and  danger.  We  came  at 
last  to  a  place  where  we  could  overlook  the  river, 
and  saw  a  channel  torn,  as  it  seems,  through 
black  piles  of  stone,  b^  which  the  stream  is  <^ 
Atructed  and  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  steep 
descent,  of  such  dreadful  depth,  Uiat  we  wero 
naturally  inclined  to  turn  aside  our  eyes. 

But  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unseasonable 
time,  and  found  it  divested  of  its  dignity  and 
terror.  Nature  never  gives  every  thins  at  once. 
A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  made 
the  rest  of  the  way  easy  and  delightful,  deprived 
us  of  the  pleasure  expected  from  the  Fall  of 
Fiers.  The  river  having  now  no  water  but  what 
the  springs  supply,  showed  us  only  a  swill  cur- 
rent, clear  and  snallow,  fretting  over  the  asperi- 
ties of  tlie  rocky  bottom ;  ana  wu  were  left  to 
exerciso  our  thoughts,  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceive the  efiect  of  a  thousand  streams  poured 
from  the  mountains  into  one  channel,  struggling 
for  expansion  in  a  narrow  pasMge,  exasperated 
by  rocks  rising  in  their  winr,  and  at  last  dis- 
charging all  their  violence  of  waten  by  a  sudden 
fall  through  the  horrid  chasm. 

The  way  now  grew  less  easy,  descending  by 
an  uneven  declivity,  but  without  either  dirt  or 
dan^r.  We  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Augustus 
till  It  was  late.  Mr.  Boswell,  who,  between 
his  father's  merit  and  his  own,  is  sure  of  recep- 
tion wherever  he  comes,  sent  a  servant  before  to 
he^  admission  and  entertainment  for  that  night. 
Mr.  Tropaud,  the  governor,  treated  us  wi'h  that 
courtesy  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
military  character.    He  came  out  to  meet  us  be- 

Sond  the  gates,  and  apologized  that,  at  so  late  an 
our,  the  mlcs  of  a  garrison  suflfered  him  to  give 
us  entrance  only  at  tlie  postern. 

rORT  AUGUSTUS. 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  the  fort,  which  is 
much  less  than  that  (f  St.  George,  and  is  mad  to 
be  commanded  by  the  neighlxyuring  hills.  It 
was  not  Inn^  ago  taken  by  the  Highlanders. 
B*it  its  si:uation  seems  well  chosen  for  pleasure, 
if  not  for  strength  ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and,  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  is  supplied 
from  InTcrness  with  great  convenience. 

We  were  now  to  cross  the  Highlands  t<>\va«-ds 
the  western  coast,  ami  to  content  ourselves  with 
such  accommodation,  as  a  way  so  little  frc- 
q-iented  could  afford.  The  journey  was  not 
f  irmiduble,  for  it  was  but  of  two  days,  very  un- 
equally divided,  because  the  only  house  where 
we.  could  be  entertained  was  not  farther  off  than 
a  third  of  the  way.  We  soon  cumc  to  a  high 
hill,  which  wc  mounted  by  a  military  road,  cut 
in  traverses,  so  that,  as  we  went  upon  a  higher 
stage,  we  '  aw  the  baggage  following  us  Ix^Iow  in 
a  conimry  direction.  To  make  this  way,  the 
rock  hai<  been  hewn  to  a  level,  with  labour  that 
m-ght  have  broken  the  perseverance  of  a  Roman 
legion. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood, 
•  but  the  stumps  both  of  oaks  and  firs,  which  are 
atill  fl)und.  show  that  it  has  been  once  a  forest  of 
large  limber.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  saw  any 
animals,  but  we  were  told  that,  in  the  moantiiiiu, 
than  are  ttaga,  roebucks,  goata^  and  mhhilft 


We  did  not  perceive  that  this  tnict  was  po» 
sessed  by  human  beings,  except  that  onre  wc 
saw  acorn-field,  in  which  a  lady  \«a8  walking 
with  some  genlemen.  Their  house  was  cet^ 
toinly  at  no  great  distance,  but  so  situated  ibti 
we  could  not  descry  it. 

Passing  ou  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude^ 
we  found  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  fort,  woikp 
ing  on  the  road  under  the  siiperintendenco  of  t 
sergeant.  We  told  them  how  kindly  we  bad 
been  treated  at  the  garrison,  and  as  we  were  on- 
joying  the  benefit  of  ibeir  labours,  begged  leava 
to  show  our  gratitude  by  a  small  present. 

ANOCH. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Anod),  a 
village  in  Glenniollison  of  three  huts,  one  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  chimney.  Here  we 
were  to  dine  and  lodge,  and  were  conducred 
through  the  first  room,  that  had  the  chimney, 
into  ano'her  lighted  by  a  small  glass  window. 
The  landlord  attended  us  with  great  ci  vilify,  and 
told  us  what  he  could  give  us  to  eat  and  drink. 
I  found  some  books  on  a  shelf,  among  whirh 
were  a  volume  or  more  uf  Prideaux's  Cormectiofi. 

This  I  mentioned  as  something  unexpected, 
and  perceived  that  I  did  not  pFease  him.  I 
praised  tlie  propriety  of  liis  language,  and  wat 
answered  that  1  need  not  wonder,  for  he  had 
learned  it  by  grammar. 

By  subsequent  opportimiiies  of  obsen-ation  I 
found  that  mv  host*s  diciif>n  had  nothing  recu 
liar.  Those  Highlanders  that  can  speak  Eng> 
iish,  commonly  spenk  it  well,  with  few  of  th« 
words,  and  little  of  the  tone,  by  which  a  Scotch- 
man is  distinguished.  Their  language  seems  to 
have  been  learned  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
by  some  communicatbn  with  those  who  could 
give  tliem  good  examples  of  accent  and  pronun 
ciation.  By  their  Lowland  neighbours  they 
would  not  willingly  be  taught ;  for  they  have 
long  considered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  T.'iese  prciudices  are  wearing  fast  away : 
but  so  much  rf  them  still  remains,  thnt  when  1 
asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  the  islands, 
which  they  consklered  as  their  most  savage  clant  a 
"  Those,''  said  he,  "that  lire  next  the  Lctelands.'* 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  iHaVf  we  had 
time  sufficient  to  survey  the  place.  Ihc  house 
was  built  likeothtir  huts,  of  loose  stones  ;  but 
the  |)art  in  which  we  dined  and  slept  was  lined 
with  turf  and  wattled  with  twigs  which  kept  the 
earth  from  fulliii-r.  Ncor  it  was  a  garden  ot 
turnips,  and  a  field  of  polatrcs.  It  stands  in  a 
glen  or  vilify,  plcawmMy  watered  by  a  w  inding 
river.  But  tliis  counlry,  however  it  nny  delight 
the  gazer  or  amuse  the  naturalist,  is  of  no  great 
advantajic  to  i:s  owners.  Our  landlord  t*^ Id  us 
of  a  gonllernan  who  iio^screes  lands  eighteen 
Scotf  h  niilos  in  lenctli,  and  three  in  breadth ; 
a  s{mco  conlaiiiinj;  at  least  a  hundred  square 
English  miles.  Ho  has  raised  his  rentes  to  the 
danger  of  dcjw.pulaiin;,'  his  iurms,  and  he  fells  his 
timber,  aud  by  exertii.g  every  art  of  augroen> 
tat  ion,  has  oM.iined  a  yearly  revenue  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  which  for  a  hundred  squarp 
miles  is  three  haltpcnce  an  acre. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  were  surprised  by 

tha  entrance  of  a  young  u  oman,  not  inelegant 

0U}  *  dreg",  who  af!f«il  r.s  whether 

We  I'Und  ihaf  she  was 

and  desired  hor  to 
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to  thetraYeller;  that  it  h  enay  to  sit  at  hone 
and  conceive  rocks,  and  heath,  and  waterfalls ; 
and  that  these  journeys  are  useless  lahours, 
which  neiiher  impregnate  the  imagination,  nor 
enlarge  the  understanding.  It  is  true,  that  of 
for  the  grcaterpait  of  ihines,  we  nrast  content 
ourselves  with  such  knowledge  as  description 
may  exhibit,  or  analog  supply  ;  but  it  is  true, 
likewifie,  that  these  ideas  are  always  mcom- 
plete,  and  that,  ai  least,  till  we  have  compared 
them  with  realities,  we  do  not  know  them  to  be 
iust.  As  we  see  more,  we  become  possessed  of 
more  certainties,  and  conseouently  gain  more 
principles  of  reaKoningr,  and  round  a  wider  basis 
of  analogy. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inha- 
bited, and  little  cultivated,  make  a  great' part  of 
the  earth,  and  lie  that  has  never  seen  them,  must 
live  unacquainted  with  much  of  the  face  of  na- 
ture, and  with  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  human 
existence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  wc  en- 
leretl  a  nanow  valley  not  very  flowery,  but 
sufficiently  verdant  (>ir  guides  told  us,  that 
the  horses  could  not  travel  all  day  without  rest 
or  meat,  and  entreated  us  to  stop  here,  because 
no  grafts  would  be  found  in  any  other  place. 
The  request  was  reasonable,  and  the  argument 
cogent.  We  therefore  willinijly  dismounted, 
and  diverted  ourselves  as  the  place  gave  us  op- 
portunity. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of 
romance  might  have  delighted  to  feiffn.  I  had, 
indeed,  no  t  ees  to  whisper  over  my  head,  but  a 
clear  rivulet  streamed  at  my  feet.  The  day 
was  calm,  the  air  was  sof>^  and  all  was  rudeness, 
silence,  and  9o!ituiic.  Before  me,  and  on  either 
side,  were  hi;h  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the 
eye  from  ranginir*  forced  the  mind  to  find  enter- 
tainment for  itself.  Whether  I  spent  the  hour 
well  I  know  not ;  for  here  I  first  conceived  the 
thonjjht  of  this  nnrrolion. 

We  were  in  this  [dace  at  ease  and  by  choice, 
and  had  no  evils  to  suftcr  or  to  fear ;  yet  the 
imnginaiions  excited  by  the  view  of  an  unknown 
and  untravelled  wiKlerness  arc  not  such  as  arise 
in  the  arlificiM  solitude  of  parks  and  gardens,  a 
flittering  notion  of  self-sufficiency,  a  placid  in- 
dulgence of  voluntary  delusions,  a  secure  ex- 
pansion of  the  fancy,  or  a  ci^ol  concentration  of 
the  mental  powers.  The  phantfjms  which  haunt 
n  dcwcrt  are  wnnt,  and  misery,  and  dnnger  ;  the 
evils  of  dereliction  nish  u\ryn  the  thoughts  ;  man 
is  made  unwillingly  ucquu'nied  wiih  his  own 
weakness,  and  metlitation  shows  him  only  how 
liule  \\r  ran  ^ui't•\in,  and  how  Uttio  he  ran  per- 
f)rm.  There  wer«>  ni  tj«c."s  cf  i:iliabitant<i, 
except  prhaiis  a  ni:ie  |>ii«  of  cImIs  called  a 
snTiinier-liut,  ni  u).i«h  a  hf^rfi?man  had  rested  in 
the  f'\voMr:d>!c  «r\s'»n*«.  Whoever  Imd  been  in 
ih?  place  where  1  then  na?,  imi>njvidcd  with  pro- 
vi-ion««,  nfid  ignorant  of  the  country,  might,  at 
least  bof  »re  the  roads  %vcre  made,  have  wandered 
amonj:  tlie  rr^cks,  fill  he  had  perished  with  hard- 
•hip,  before  he  cou!d  hive  found  either  food  or 
shelter.  Yet  what  are  these  hillocks  to  the 
ridges  of  Tauniv,  or  tht  so  S|K)ts  of  wilderness  to 
tlie  desert'*  of  Ame.ira  .' 

It  w.i.s  not  I'lnir  before  w:;  wcr«  invied  to 
mount,  nnd  roni»".iJ*«l  onr  journey  nlong  :he 
side  of  a  lo.'R*i,ki|'t  till  h\  many  sTor-.-',  wiiirb 
with  vara  cr  Ic^h  rHpiiLty  and  noisre  or*  ssed  the 


road  from  the  hilts  on  the  other  hand.  TbAe 
currents,  in  their  diminished  state,  afier  seven] 
dry  months,  aflbrd,  to  one  who  has  always  lived 
in  level  countries,  an  unusual  nnd  Jclightful 
spectacle;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  fuch  as 
every  winter  may  be  expicted  to  bring,  must 

rreciphate  an  impetuous  and  tremeiidoui*  flond. 
suppose  the  way  by  which  we  went  is  at  this 
lime  impassable. 

OLENSHEAL8. 

The  lough  at  last  ended  in  a  river  broad  and 
shallow  like  thereat,  but  that  it  may  be  passed 
when  it  is  deeper,  there  is  a  brid^^c  over  it  Be- 
vond  it  is  a  valley  called  Glenuieals,  inhalitcd 
by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  vidage 
called  Auknasheals,  conhii^ting  of  many  huts, 
perhaps  twenty,  built  all  of  dry-^Ume^  that  is, 
stones  piled  up  without  mortar. 

AVe  had,  by  the  direction  of  the  rfficersat  Foit 
Augustus,  taxen  bread  for  ourselves,  and  to- 
bacco for  thoae  Highlanders  who  might  bhow  ut 
any  kindnes?.  W  e  were  now  at  a  place  where 
we  could  obtain  milk,  but  must  have  wanted 
bread  if  wo  had  not  brought  it.  The  people  of 
this  valley  did  not  ap|»car  to  know  any  English, 
and  our  guides  now  became  doubly  necessary  at 
interpreters.  A  woman,  i^ho&e  hut  was  di>tin* 
guishcd  by  greater  spaciousness  and  better  ar^ 
chiiccture,  brought  out  some  pails  of  milk.  Th« 
villagers  gathered  about  us  in  couKiderahlc  num- 
bers, I  believe,  without  any  evil  intention,  but 
with  a  very  savage  wildncss  of  a&pcct  and  man- 
ner. Wlicn  our  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Bos  well 
sliced  the  bread,  nnd  divided  it  amongst  them, 
as  he  supposed  tliem  never  to  have  inKicd  a 
wheaien  louf  before.  He  then  gave  them  little 
pieces  of  twisted  tobacco,  nnd  amons:  the  chil- 
dren we  distributed  a  small  handful  of  balfpenrei 
which  they  received  with  great  eagerness.  Yet 
I  have  been  since  told,  that  the  people  of  that 
valley  are  not  indigent ;  and  when  we  mentioned 
tliem  afcemards  as  needy  and  pitiable,  a  High* 
land  lady  let  us  know,  that  we  might  spare  our 
commiseration  ;  for  the  dame  whose  milk  we 
drank,  had  probably  more  than  a  dozen  milk- 
cows.  I^he  seemed  unv^-illing  to  take  any  price, 
but  being  pressed  to  make  a  demand,  at  last 
named  a  slulling.  Honesty  is  not  greater,  where 
elegance  is  less.  One  of  tnc  by-standers,  as  we 
were  told  afterwards,  advised  her  to  ask  more, 
but  she  said  a  shilling  was  enough.  Wc  gave 
her  half-a-crown,  and  I  hope  got  some  credit  by 
our  behaviour;  for  the  com])any  s^aid,  if  our 
interprcrcrs  did  not  flatter  us,  that  they  had  not 
seen  such  a  day  tincc  the  old  laird  of  Maclecd 
fHissed  thro'igb  their  country. 

The  Macraes,  as  we  h'-ord  afterwards  in  the 
Hebrides,  were,  originally  an  indigent  and  sub- 
ordinate clan,  and  having  no  fiiims  nor  strck, 
were  in  great  numbers  ser\'ants  to  tlie  Mnclel- 
lans,  who,  in  the  war  c»f  Charles  the  First,  took 
arms  at  the  call  of  the  heroic  Montrose,  and 
were,  in  one  of  his  Ijaitks,  almost  all  destroyed. 
The  women  that  were  left  at  home,  being  thus 
deprived  of  their  hiisbani}^,  like  the  Scythiar 
ladies  of  old,  married  their  sen'ants,  and  tho 
Macraes  became  a  ccmiticiabie  locc. 
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l^ate  the  tewrm  of  those  peculiwilkTa  by  whicK 
Buc^l  nj  fitted  fi^ioris  as  xh^mQ  before  as  ar^  ge- 
nerally fliadnpiiahedi. 

Mountain  oo!!  countriea  cqmrnoTilv  con  tain  the 
original,  at  leiul  the  oldest,  r*co  q(  bhahilAnts, 
fL>r  ',bey  ftH!  noi  easiJj  onquered,  because  tiiej 
must  be  entered  by  narravr  wny*,  e^p««d  t> 
every  power  of  itiischJef  frtrm  ihoso  thai  oceiipy 
tlie  heig^jta  j  find  tvery  n<;w  ridge  1b  a  h€W  f w- 
ircs^  wherv  The  der<?ndiinu  have  %m\a.  (he  m.me 
aiiv.iiitagc^  If  the  n^jiilanu  tJUi^r  fonre  the 
tftmity  or  frtorm  the  siimmir,  they  gam  only  so 
much  gi^Hind ;  Uicir  enemies  are  fled  to  take 
pQSKsaian  of  the  ueiL  rock,  nnd  the  puraiicr* 
Itiuid  at  gaaci  knowing  neither  where  the  ^ays 
Gr«9CB|H  wind  iiniongliifl  siteps,  nor  where  iht 
b^  iiii9  Armne^s  to  sustain  thrm:  b«jiideui  that, 
tnoiiniaii^eera  Hnre  an  agility  in  climhm^  iind 
dtrscendmg,  distinct  fmoi  siirn^th  or  courage, 
and  ulitiinable  only  by  ujm5. 

If  die  war  he  not  soon  concluded,  Ihc  invaders 
are  disl'xUjcd  by  hunger;  for  in  iho^e  amtioui 
«;iid  toiisorae  marches,  pravbions  curt  not  easUy 
bti  c^mod,  and  are  nfver  to  be  fuund.  Tht: 
wcfthh  of  rnountajfU  \s  cattle,  which,  white  tlie 
mifn  suind  in  the  jmssea  the  women  drive  away. 
t  uch  litnd«  i^t  l«&t  eajinot  repay  the  e^peo^c^  of 
eontiue^S  nnd  thei^fore,  perhaps,  have  not  ht>en 
so  otlen  invaded  by  the  raere  ambition  of  donsj- 
nion.  aa  by  resentaient  of  rtibberiea  and  insults^ 
tit  the  detUre  i>f  cnpying  in  docurity  tiio  more 
fxTjjiful  pforinccs^ 

As  mountaiuecrA  are  Ions  btfirc  tHeyare  wm- 
^ncrod,  Uief  are  likcwUe  long  bo^ire  they  arc 
dviirinlt  Man  arfi  softened  by  interroiini^  mu- 
lazily  proAtahle,  and  instnicted  by  eoiupofing 
thtur  own  notions  ^ith  tho.se  of  ovhers,  Thnn 
Cmhot  i6vm^  the  minUme  parti  of  BKiain  mvAc 
Iws  bAfbairoui  by  their  cotnmeree  witli  the  Gaals. 
lni\^  iK  Imfitn  and  roiLf;h  tract  nn  stranger  is 
bnmsjht  either  by  the  hope  of  pam  or  fjf  wloatturc. 
Thu  tiihftbtianiA  hn^-in^  ochher  commodih^^  fnf 
m,\i\  nor  HKincy  li»r  j^ureiiast',  peldnni  ^isit  more 
I*.  ^Ii  tiled  pliice*  \KiTi\  ihcy  do  viiit  ihcjn,  seidoiri 
i4titrtt. 

h  sonuiiinos  hupp' t^^  'hcil  by  enH()"^'^N  inter- 
iniJttnrt;  ur  g^radtijil  rtftinenifnT.,  tli{>  culivsited 
par-ts  of  ft  eoi^ntry  diapige  thiir  lnn*nmi;c.  The 
kno'nitiiinecrs  then  bcic^Mnc  n  tlisiinct  nati  >ti,  vw 
Otf  Ijy  iliHsi)nilii;nLlti  itf  ^piech  frnHi  i.vi.iiversation 
with  their  neifthbT^is.  Tlma  in  Bi.sca.y,  thr 
nn^iitvd  Cuniiibi'ian^  nnJ  in  Dalreirlmf  the  old 
fiiwcdiish^  MiU  J3  jb^i^ts.  Thus  Walc^  and  the 
Hii;ti(aT»tls  fipciik  Vit  loiif^tu-  of  the  fif^t  inlsnb - 
ta  It*  ftf  B.iJain,  while  thi*  otSuT  piirt-J  have  ic- 
Cciti^d  fi  31  live  :^-nio!i.  and  in  J-imi*  degri't>at>C(- 
wn  (ta  i\\<*  C*ien'*U,  ciTtd  then  farmed  a  tLird  Lin- 
|Uiti:<3  be!  wet -1  Tlsi.it>. 

'!  ha'  the  priiorive  inanne.'s  an;  (:on;iTith:il 
IV  h  I'  rti '  b  e  I  i .  nnit  V  p  Un  *u  n*y  i  ^  s]  Kikcrj,  nn  ji  3- 
t*  *n  will  dtvMie  ntt?  ro  snupo^e,  f>r  (he  minnem 
gf  lunintniiit'eisi  are  CfHiiin-mly  ^ala^Jt■,  but  thr> 
ftf'^  ru  linr  pmdur^cd  i>y  lhi.*ir  tittiatJo:i  thnii  d:- 
livvil  fi'om  iheif  miccs  oTs, 

Hn  h  "fi-'euis  In  b.^  the  thsp^^^i'ion  of  man,  ih^i^i 
Hfhatcvoi*  ntn.ki.*  a  d  atinction  produces  rivalry. 
Kniiland,  b.?fie*ii  mh^^f  ctuat*^  of  etimiiy  were 
f  H*  nl,  svjn  djnlnibd  f*»r  am;e  fen-inif;*  by  tho 
f  ^n'v*  ^  '<f  iUc  t(>ii'lhTn  :t£iel  A  mlhern  €oiin  k-it ; 
*  I  (in^t  1 1  dxf  >rd  eh-^  pra-jn  r  f  Mndy  cojld  To;  u 
hniif  liine  b^  prefi^rvrd  only  hy  eh  o-jir|r 
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moun'atna  nalnrcUly  divides  tt^  inhdhitant^  iaia 
petty  nniti:>n^  wh^ch  are  nmdc,  by  n  ibvttsttad 
cm^ej^jenctoiea  10  ench  other.  Each  will  ciak 
its  ow«  chief*,  each  witl  Ixiaft  the  Yaluui  of  lis 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  iti  woTii«ii,  and  tTfij 
claim  of  eiipetioriTy  irriiatea  competitjfai ;  ii^ 
f '9  vriil  aonKtiincv  be  d  ^ne,  and  1j^  m  >ri »  ( 
juriou^ly  de^ndcd  :  fciab;vtion  will  aoOH^tumi 
be  «vt tempted^  aud  the  debt  &3:actQ4  wiih  m 
mnch  interest. 

In  the  Hitjhlanda  it  waa  m  law,  Ihmt  if  a  ndb* 
ber  wn«  ah  Jtered  from  juitice,  any  man  tsf  tb* 
same  elan  mi^ht  t*e  taken  in  bia  TiUj(&     TUf 
wa^  n  kind  of  irrc^lar  juslic*,  wbith,  thMfb 
necessary  in  smiiffe  |inie-4^  cQukl  budhr  fai  " 
c:nd  in  n'feud  j  and  a  feud  onc^  kintllinl  ai 
im  idie  people,  with  no  variety  t?C  pu\ 
divert  thi'Lr  tboit^hts,  hiunt  on  fiir  afaa* 
sullenly  plowinjr  in  Bpcrct  mis*thii  f,  of 
blnxin^  into  ptiblic  ^ioknoe,     tjf  tin?  d 
this  viob^nl  judicatyrc,  there  art?    not  naotkf 
meniorinls.      The  ciive  is   now   tu  kt^  K*!*,  fft 
which  one  of  the  Campb^lU^  nvlio  bad  tnjfmd 
the  Macdona]d»,  retired  wUh  a  body  of  Ma  OH 
eJan,     The  MacHlon«hU  rei^turoJ  tlHf    " 
and  ticin^  r<.'fii*<(:^!,  mmfh*  n  fm?  at  ||m»  i 
the  cavf\  by  wbjrb  bo  and  liss  adhortBl» 
»uB^iC4:iled  to^r^c^hcr, 

Monnt^iincera  aro  wa^lik^,  l^aoa*  bylhtfr 
feuds  arid  comi>cliTiuns  they  c(^a»4dcr  tlieiiii«li9 
aa  Sill rrou fid i>d  witJt  cii(.nn\(p,  and  ar*  alaaji 
prepaTt^d  to  repel  ineun»ion%  or  lo  make  tlw^ 
Like  the  Greek^t  in  ftidr  unpo1isti<^  ttAt^t  ^ 
(cfibpd  by  Thncydwh'B,  lb©  Hi^b^dftv,  l4 
lately,  went  nlwuvM  nnnf'tl^  and  catnied  Mt 
wenjwtis  to  \i^il*<,  auti  to  f  biifi^i* 

Mounlaineem  arv  |tU«yviaH,  bersttta  ijityafi 
poor^  and  h^vinir  neither  maiitifaetHt««  i»or  raa^ 
merce,  can  ffrow  nchcr  ou!y  by  rcibtbory.  *1  k; 
r«>|rulaHy  phinder  tbt4r  neijEtiboiirft,  l^if  tWi 
rjeipbbouri'  are  coitutigi:*^  ibi  if  en  entire  ;  ai*^ 
havinj?  lost  that  rrvt?rwH'<L'  fir  prripvTt)  by  wli^i 
the  onler  of  eivil  life  is  preserved,  suon  er-nsi^^ 
dl  as  enenucfl  whom  tbi-y  du  n*jt  tfxkeni  m 
friends,  and  think  tlitHn^elvt's  lirf^MiirHl  ttitiiail^ 
wbiitt^ver  they  an?  not  t-bbj^cd  Td  pmtri-L 

By  a  jflri.;t  ndimmrtint-otv  of  thii  bwi>  wrwf 
Vv  h\W4  h:tve  hern  ifitroiUiceil  int*^  iJiJ  HifJ 
land^^  tlija  disposition  lo  tbitv*^fy  i-  v^iv  lnwJ» 
rs-preii-t^d.  Tliirty  ycfiTH  ti^r^i  rj*/ ln^jd  bid  frtf 
heLti  cnndndtHl  tJiniuijh  tlr^  m'>nnt**i.i*  wiUiJ^»t 
^myin^  tributi'  In  Vi-  uii^ht  Ut  ^-'utue  [jl'tbni'lia*i 
tint  tttpl^jtrc  now  ilri^rn,  ntd  pti  \*»:u*rrf  1  traw.l* 
wilhuul  diinj£e*r,  iVttT,  or  in**t?'*t»lio.it 

AmoniT  a  wiirbU^?  pt-^^jkU',  the  qualify  of  hif^* 
trst  I  *tcs*m  i-^  personal  emirate,  ami  witb  ti^ 
osteritjittuofi  ili^i'^'ay  uf  rnuni!z?">  nre  <;bjcN.'t y  co»- 
:iTt*d  promplttu'lj/ offliT'-ue*^,  end  i|iiiekne*^</ 
rei^t  rilm^-nL  Tbe  Hi-hJatidiis,  btfi*re  ^^^jf 
were  diAhrmed,  w.^ec  j^n  uddk"*  1  to  ipJirTwk(, 
th«t  The  hoys  ust-J  to  fidlovr  nnv  pubhc  |tfw 
cpaaion  or  cerr^iiony,  bf>i*cvt-^r  Icfstite  or  Iw*' 
trvcr  stdi?nm,  in  ctpt  clnl)f>n  r?f  tlie  tmtllf^  utetk 
vfim  pure  lo  bipp^ri  b*' ft  ire  the  rMiip^njf  <h^ 
pcis^L 

MoUTitninouif  rejrion^  r.rc  ^om^iimrn  *ii  vrnM 
frotn  the  ^cnl  of  ir«*vernm'^''nf.  cir>d  n>>  JuUt'iiKaf 
ncee*i%  jSjit  tSf^y  art*  Vk**y  YiUh*  u  *df  f  E'l*!  i> 
HuMiizf'  vS  Th.3  MH'Tf  !t*fi,  tj-'  w  ii?ii.i  fhi^  itjeh  «*' 
iatif»n.d  jif^tif:*'.  I.niv  1*  'ir.thirt^-  v  iT^'1,11*  f  '5^^''i 


)ui.Uiy  <i£io  yd'  the  ppMluft  fiom  vftch  a:d^  of  llt^^  m-U  t>  ^^r.U-sc^^  Of  a  4L><ta.-;t  ctAi.lciMiid  »<<  m 
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«tt«iN  executed,  nor  pcrhap?  very  safely  promiil- 
crated,  among  men,  i^noiantly  proud  and  habitu- 
ally  violent,  unconnet  ted  with  tnejrencral  system, 
and  accufttonicd  to  rcvcronee  only  their  own  lords. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  eicrt  many 
particular  Jurisdictions,  and  commit  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  and  the  decision  of.  rij?hl,  to  the 
proj>  ietors  of  the  country  who  could  enforce 
their  ovrn  decrees.  It  immwlmtely  appears  that 
luch  judces  will  be  often  ignorant,  and  of\en 
partial ;  Liit  in  the  immaturity  of  {tolitical  esto- 
blishmenta  no  better  expedient  could  be  found. 
As  government  advonccs  towards  perfection, 
provincial  judicature  is  perhaps  in  every  empire 
gradually  abolished. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  of  law, 
were  by  consequence  themselves  lawless.  Their 
vassals  had  no  shelter  from  outra^s  and  on- 
prci'sion.'* ;  hut  were  condemned  to  endure  witn- 
out  resistance,  the  caprices  of  wantonness  and 
the  rage  of  cruelty. 

In  tiic  Highlands,  some  great  lords  had  an 
hereditary  jurisdiction  over  counties  •  and  some 
chiiflains  over  their  own  lands;  till  the  final 
conqm^t  of  the  Highlands  afforded  an  opportu-< 
nity  of  cmshing  all  the  local  courts,  ana  of  ex- 
tending the  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the 
low  and  the  high  in  the  deepest  recesses,  and 
obscurest  comers. 

While  the  chirfs  liad  this  resemblance  of 
royalty,  ihey  had  littU;  inclination  to  appeal,  on 
any  question,  to  superior  judicatures.  A  claim 
of  lands  between  two  poweiful  lairds  was  dc- 
ci^led  like  a  contest  for  dominion  between  sove- 
reign powers,  llity  drew  their  forces  into 
the  field,  and  riirht  attended  on  the  strongest. 
Thi<»  was  in  ruder  times  the  common  practice, 
which  the  kings  of . Scotland  could  seldom  control. 

Even  so  lately  as  in  the  last  years  of  king 
William  a  battle' was  fought  at  ^full  Roy,  on  a 
plain  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Inverness,  be- 
tween the  clans  of  Mackintosh  and  Macdonald 
of  Keppocb.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of 
a  small  dan,  refused  to  pay  the  dues  demanded 
from  him  b^  ^laekintosli,  as  his  superior  lord. 
They  disdained  the  int^^i  position  cf  judges  and 
laws,  and  calling  each  his  followers  to  maintain 
the  diirnity  of  the  clan,  fought  a  formal  battle, 
in  wliich  several  considerable  men  fell  on  the 
side  of  Mackintos!),  without  a  complete  victory 
ti  eillnT.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
open  war  made  between  the  dans  by  their  own 
authoritv. 

Th?  lli«:hlnnd  lords  mado  treaties,  and  formed 
filiia-icrs,  of  wliich  somo  lmc*s  may  still  be 
fiml,  and  PO!nf*  ronsrqiiences  still  remain  as 
lasting  evidences  of  pi^tly  le<xality.  The  terms 
of  one  of  these  confederacies,  were,  that  each 
siiotdd  support  the  otlier  in  the  right,  o**  in  the 
wron;r,  except  ooainst  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountains  form  distinct 
race.-*,  and  are  careftd  to  prese.vc  their  genea- 
loffie^.  Men  in  a  small  district  necessarily 
mingled  blood  by  intermarriages,  and  combine 
at  last  into  one  family,  with  a  common  interest 
in  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  rvery  indivi  iual. 
Then  begins  that  union  of  aflTjction*,  and  co- 
operation of  endeavours,  that  constitute  a  clan. 
They  who  consitler  t?irins' lvc<5  as  ennobled  by 
ihtfir  family,  will  think  highly  of  their  proge- 
Ditors;  anil  they  who  thtough  successive  gene- 
r^tiont  live  always  together  in  the  tame  placi*, 


will  preser\'e  local  stories  and  hereditary  preiti- 
dices.  Thus  every  >.ighlander  can  tall^  of  his 
ancestors,  and  recount  the  out. ages  which  they 
suffered  from  the  wicked  inhabiiants  of  the  next 
valley. 

Such  arc  the*  eflTects  of  habitation  among 
mountains,  and  such  were  the  qualities  of  the 
Highlanders,  while  their  rocks  secluded  ihtm 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  snd  kept  them  an 
unaltered  and  disciiminated  race.  They  arc  now 
losing  their  distinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle 
with  the  general  community. 

OLKNELO. 

We  left  Auknasheals  and  the  Macraes  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  came  to  Ratiken, 
a  high  hill  on  which  a  road  is  cut,  but  so  steep 
and  narrow  that  it  is  very  difficult  There  is 
now  a  desiffn  of  making  another  way  round  the 
bottom.  Upon  one  of  the  precipices,  my  horse, 
weary  with  the  steepness  of  the  risep  Ftaggerea 
a  little,  and  I  called  in  haste  to  the  High  andet 
to  bold  him.  This  was  the  only  moment  of  my 
journcj^  in  which  I  thought  myself  endangered. 

Having  surmounted  the  hill  at  last,  we  were 
told,  that  at  Glcnelg,  on  the  seaside,  v«e  should 
como  to  a  house  of  lime  and  slate  and  ^lass. 
This  image  of  magnificence  raised  our  expecta- 
tion. At  last  we  came  to  our  inn,  weary  and 
peevish,  and  began  to  inquire  for  meat  and  beds. 

Of  the  provisions  the  negative  catslo^ue  wss 
very  copious.  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no 
bread,  no  eggs^  no  wine.  We  did  not  express 
much  satistaction.  Here,  however,  we  were  to 
stay.  AV  hiskey  we  mi^ht  have,  and  1  believe  at 
last  they  caught  a  fowland  killed  it  We  had 
some  bread,  and  with  that  we  prepared  ourselves 
to  be  contented,  when  we  had  a  very  eminent 
proof  of  Highland  hospitality.  Along  some 
miles  of  the  way,  in  the  evening,  a  gentleman*s 
servant  had  kept  us  company  on  foot  with  very 
little  notice  on  our  p ait  He  left  us  near 
Glenelg,  and  we  thought  on  liim  no  more  till  he 
came  to  us  again  in  about  two  hours,  with  a 
present  from  his  master  of  rum  and  sugar.  The 
man  had  mentioned  his  company,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  I  thinK  is  Gordon,  well 
knowing  the  penury  of  the  place,  had  this  atten- 
tion to  two  men,  whose  names  perhaps  he  had 
not  heard,  by  whom  his  kindness  was  not  likely 
to  be  ever  repaid,  and  who  could  l>e  recommena- 
cd  to  him  only  by  their  necessities. 

W'e  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out 
of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we  were  to  repose, 
started  up,  at  our  entrance^  a  man  black  as  a 
Cyclops  from  the  forge.  Other  circumstances 
of'^no  elegant  recital  concurred  to  disgust  us. 
We  had  been  flighted  by  a  lady  at  Fdinburgh. 
with  discouraging  representations  of  Highland 
lodgings.  Sleep,  however,  was  necessary.  (  ur 
Hiehlanders  had  at  last  found  some  hay,  with 
which  the  inn  could  not  supply  them.  I  directed 
them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and  slept 
upon  it  in  my  riding  coat  Mr.  Boswell  being 
more  delicate,  laid  himself  sheets,  with  hay  over 
and  under  him,  and  lay  in  linen  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

SKY.    ARMIDEL. 

In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  c-dge  '*''•*•-  -"-    Having 
i  procured  a  boat,  we  disroiM'  "'-rs. 

whom  I  would  reoornmend ' 
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wet  r«  th«  ftrtt  time  with  »  shower.  This  was 
the  bt^ginning  of  the  Highland  winter,  after 
which  we  were  told  that  a  succession  of  three 
dry  days  was  not  to  be  expected  for  many 
months.  The  winter  of  the  Hebrides  consists  of 
little  more  than  rain  and  wind.  As  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  ocean  neirer  frozen,  the  blasts  that 
come  to  them  over  the  water,  are  too  much  soft- 
ened to  have  the  power  of  congelation.  I'ho 
salt  lotighs,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  shoot  very 
far  into  the  island,  never  have  any  ice  upon  them, 
and  the  pools  of  fresh  water  will  never  bear  tlie 
walker.  The  snow  that  sometimes  fails,  is  soon 
dis-olved  by  the  air,  or  the  rain. 

This  is  not  the  description  of  a  crael  climate, 
yet  the  dark  months  arc  here  a  time  of  gi^at  dis- 
tress; because  the  summer  can  do  little  more 
than  feed  itijelf,  and  winter  comes  vinth  its  cold 
and  iu  scarcity  upon  families  very  slenderly  pro- 
vklcd. 

CORIATACHAN  IN  SKY. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  sfler  our  arrival  at 
Armidel,  brought  us  an  invitation  to  the  isle  of 
Raasay,  wiiich  lies  east  of  Sky.  It  is  incredible 
how  soon  the  account  of  any  event  is  propagated 
in  these  narrow  countries  by  tlie  love  of  talk, 
which  much  leisure  produces^  and  the  relief  given 
to  the  mind  in  the  Penury  of  msular  conversotion 
by  a  new  topic  The  arrival  of  strangers  at  a 
pi  tee  so  rarely  visited,  excites  rumour,  and 
quickens  curiosity.  I  know  not  whether  we 
touched  at  any  comer,  where  fiime  had  not 
already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  passage  to  Raas:iy,  it 
was  nece-ssary  to  pass  over  a  larec  part  of  Sky. 
We  were  furnish^  therefore  wiui  noises  and  a 
guide.  In  the  islands  there  are  no  roads,  nor  any 
m  irks  by  which  a  stranger  may  find  his  way. 
The  hor^mnn  has  always  at  his'side  a  native  of 
the  place,  who,  bj  pursuing  game,  or  tending 
cattle,  or  being  often  employed  in  messages  or 
conduct,  hos  learned  where  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
has  breadth  sufficient  to  allow  a  horse  and  his 
rider  a  passage,  and  where  the  moss  or  bojg  is 
hard  enough  to  bear  them.  The  bogs  are  avoided 
as  toilsome  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  and  tlierefore 
the  journey  is  made  eenerally  from  precipice  to 
precipice;  from  which  if  the  eye  ventures  to 
look  down,  it  sees  below  a  gloomy  cavity, 
whence  the  rush  of  water  is  sometimes  Keaid. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm 
than  dinger.  The  Highlander  walks  carefully 
h.'f  tre,  and  the  horse  accustomed  to  the  ground, 
follows  him  with  little  deviation.  Sometimes 
the  hill  is  too  steep  for  the  horseman  to  keep  his 
seat,  and  sometimes  the  mnss  is  too  tremulous 
to  bear  the  doable  weight  of  horse  and  man.  The 
rider  then  dismounts,  and  all  shift  as  they  can. 

Journeys  made  in  this  manner  are  rather  tedi- 
ous than  loDg.  A  very  fern  miles  require  several 
hours.  From  Armidel  we  came  at  night  to  Coria- 
tachan,  a  house  very  pleasantly  situated  between 
two  b:-ooks,  with  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the 
islsnd  behind  it.  It  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mac- 
ktnmn.  by  whom  we  were  treated  i»ith  very 
liberal  hospitality,  amone:  a  more  numerous  and 
el«*gant  company  than  it  could  have  been  su|v 
pusrd  easy  lo  colkc?. 

The  hill  behind  the  housjwc  did  not  climb. 

The  weather  v,:ts  roncli,  and  tha  hcigl:t  and 

fttecpnoss  discufLngcU  u?.    W'o  ware  f'4i  that 

SO 


there  is  a  cairn  upon  it.  A  cairn  is  a  heap  of 
stones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one  eminent  for 
dimity  of  birth,  or  splendour  of  achievements. 
It  IS  said,  that  by  digging,  an  urn  is  always  found 
under  these  cairns;  they  must  therefore  have 
been  thus  piled  j)y  a  people  whose  custom  was 
to  bom  the  dead.  To  pile  stones  is,  1  believe,  a 
northern  custom,  and  to  bum  the  body  watt  the 
Roman  practice ;  nor  do  I  know  when  it  was 
that  these  two  acts  of  sepuKttre  were  united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the 
continuatk>n  of  our  journey  ;  but  we  had  no  reap 
son  to  complain  of  the  interruption.  We  taw  in 
every  place,  what  we  chiefly  desired  to  kno*v, 
the  manners  of  the  people.  We  had  company, 
and  if  we  had  diosen  retirement,  we  njght  have 
had  books. 

I  never  was  in  any  house  of  the  islands  where 
I  did  not  find  books  in  more  languages  than  one, 
if  I  stayed  long  enough  to  want  them,  except  one 
from  which  the  family  was  removed.  Literature 
is  nut  neglected  by  the  higher  rank  of  the  Hebri- 
dians. 

It  need  not,  I  suppose,  be  mentioned,  that  in 
countries  so  little  frequented  ns  the  islands,  there 
arc  no  houses  where  travellers  are  entertahied 
for  money.  He  that  wanders  about  these  wilds, 
either  procures  recommendations  to  tho^e  yihoM 
habitations  lie  near  his  way,  or  when  ni{:ht  and 
weariness  con»e  upon  him,  lakes  the  chance  c{ 
general  hospitality.  If  he  finds  only  a  crtt8|:e, 
he  can  expect  little  more  than  fcheltcr;  forthe 
cottagers  have  little  more  for  tbem&elves  ;  but  if 
his  good  fortune  brings  him  to  the  residence  of  ■ 
genueman,  he  will  be  glad  <»f  a  ttorm  to  prolong 
his  stay.  There  is,  however,  one  inn  by  the  tta- 
side  at  Sconsor,  in  Sky,  where  the  posi-offire  ji 
kept. 

At  the  tables  where  a  stranger  is  received, 
neither  plenty  nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  t.art 
of  land  so  thinly  inhabited  must  have  much  wlkJ 
fowl ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  lo  have  seen  a 
dinner  without  them.  The  moorgame  is  every 
w  here  to  be  had.  That  the  sea  abrunds  with 
fish,  needs  not  to  be  toW,  for  it  supplies  a  gieat 
part  of  Europe.  The  isle  of  8ky  has  stags  and 
roebucks,  but  no  hares.  They  send  very  nume- 
rous droves  of  oxen  yearly  to  England,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  supposed*  to  want  beef  at  home. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
have  the  common  domestic  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every 
family  must  kill  its  own  meat,  and  roast  pait  of 
it  somewhat  sooner  than  Apkins  would  prcw 
scribe.  Every  kind  of  lieeh  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
celled by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  EngKbb 
markets ;  but  that  which  is  not  best  may  be  yet 
very  far  from  bad,  and  he  that  shall  coniplain  of 
his 'fare  in  the  Hebrides,  has  improved  his  deli- 
cacy more  than  his  manhood. 

Their  fowls  are  not  like  those  plumped  for  salt 
by  the  poulterers  of  London,  but  they  ere  as  good 
as  other  places  commonly  sflbrd,  except  that  the 
geese,  by  foedmg  in  the  tea,  have  umversally  a 
fisliy  rankness. 

I'hesc  geese  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  be> 
tween  the  wild  and  domestic  kinds.  They  are 
so  tame  as  to  own  a  home,  and  so  wild  as  soma- 
limes  to  flv  quite  awsy. 

Their  native  bread  la  rMtdo  of  oats,  or  barley. 
Of  oatmeal  they  ipiea^  ^  coarse 

and  bard,  to  whiibMif 
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We  hmd,  as  at  aTl  other  places,  rome  diffimHy  in 
landing.  The  crags  were  ii  regularly  broken, 
and  a  false  step  would  have  been  very  mis- 
chievous. 

It  seemed  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  great 
labour,  have  been  hewn  almost  into  a  regular 
flight  of  steps  ^  and  as  there  are  no  other  landing 
places,  I  considered  this  nigeed  ascent  as  the 
ron sequence  of  a  form  of  lira  inured  to  hard- 
ships, and  therefore  not  studious  of  nice  accom- 
modations. But  I  know  not  whether,  for  many 
ages,  it  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  military 
policy,  to  keep  the  country  not  easily  accessible. 
The  rocks  arc  natural  fortifications,  and  an  ene- 
my climbinff  with  difficulty  was  easily  destroyed 
by  those  who  stood  high  above  him. 

Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We 
found  nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty. 
After  the  usual  refreshments,  and  the  usual  con- 
▼prsation,  the  evening  came  upon  us.  The  car- 
pet was  then  rolled  off  the  floor ;  the  musician 
was  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  invited 
to  danco,  nor  did  ever  fairies  trip  with  greater 
alacrity.  The  general  air  of  festivity,  which 
predominated  in  this  place,  so  far  remote  from 
all  those  resions  whicn  the  mind  has  been  used 
to  contemplate  as  the  mansions  of  pleasure, 
struck  the  imagination  with  a  delight^l  sur- 
prise, analogous  to  that  which  is  felt  at  an  unex- 
pected emersion  from  darkness  into  light 

When  it  was  time  to  sup,  the  dance  ceased, 
and  six  and  thirty  persons  sat  down  to  two  tables 
in  the  same  room.  After  supper  the  ladies  sung 
Erse  songs,  to  which  I  listened  as  an  English 
audience  to  an  Italian  opera,  delighted  with  the 
Koand  of  words  which  I  did  not  underetand. 

I  inquired  the  subjects  of  the  songs,  and  was 
told  of  one,  that  it  was  a  love-song,  and  of  ano- 
ther, that  it  was  a  farewell  composed  b^  one  of 
the  ifllandere  that  was  going,  in  this  epidemical 
fury  of  emigration,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Ame- 
rica. What  sentiments  would  rise,  on  such  an 
occasion,  in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  not  been 
taught  to  lament  by  precedent,  I  sliould  gladly 
have  known;  but 'the  lady,  by  whom  I  sat, 
thotight  herself  not  equal  to  the  work  of  trans- 
lating. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  the  pronrictor  of  the  islands 
of  Rnasay,  Rona,  and  Flaclda,  and  possesses  an 
extensive  district  in  Sky.  The  estate  has  not, 
during  four  hundred  years,  gained  or  lost  a  sin- 
gle aero. 

One  of  the  old  ITifrhland  oHiances  has  conti- 
nued for  two  hundred  years,  and  is  still  subsist- 
insr  between  Macleod  of  Rnasay,  and  Macdon- 
ald  of  Sky,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  survi- 
vor always  inherits  the  amis  of  the  deceased ;  a 
natural  memorial  of  military  friendship.  At  the 
death  of  the  Inte  Sir  Jaiiies  Mncdonald,  his 
pwnrd  was  delivered  to  tlie  present  laird  of 
Rausay. 

The'  family  of  Raasay  consists  of  the  lainl, 
the  lady,  throe  sons,  and  ton  daughtera.  For 
the  sons  there  is  a  tutor  in  the  house,  and  the 
lady  is  said  to  be  very  skilful  and  diligent  in  the 
education  of  her  girls.  More  gentleness  of 
manners,  or  a  more  pleasing  appearance  of  do- 
mestic ^iety,  is  not  found  in  the  meet  polished 
countries. 

Raasay  is  the  only  inhabiled  *•*■• 
Macleod*!  poseession.    Roimj 
eolypuivelbr  eattfa,  oTwhU 


I  sixty  winter  in  Rona,  imder  the  eupeiinteikhniet 
of  a  solitaiy  hcnisman. 

I  The  length  of  Raasay  is,  by  computation,  fif- 
teen miles,  and  the  breadth  two.  *]  hose  coun- 
tries have  never  been  measured,  and  the  comrii' 
tation  bv  miles  is  negligent  and  aibitrary.  Wo 
observed  in  travelling,  that  the  nominal  and 
real  distance  of  places  had  very  little  relation  to 
each  other.  Raasay  probably  contains  neara 
hundred  square  miles.  It  affords  not  much 
(rround,  notwithstandm^  its  extent,  either  ibr 
tillage  or  pasture ;  for  it  n  rough,  rocky,  and 
barren.  The  cattle  often  perish  by  falling  from 
the  precipices.  It  is  like  the  other  islands,  I 
think,  generally  naked  of  shade,  but  it  is  naked 
by  negTcct ;  for  the  laird  has  an  orchard,  and 
very  Urge  forest  trees  grow  about  his  house. 
Like  other  hilly  countries,  it  has  many  rivulets. 
One  of  the  brooks  ttims  a  corn-mill,  and  at  least 
one  produces  trouts. 

In  the  streams  or  fresh  lakes  of  the  islands,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  other  fish  than  tnwto 
and  eels.  The  trouts  which  I  have  seen  are  not 
large ;  the  colour  of  their  flesh  is  tinged  ai  in 
England.  Of  their  eels  i  can  give  no  account, 
having  never  tasted  them  ;  for  1  believe  they  ara 
not  considered  as  wholesome  food. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  principles  upon 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  eat  some  ani- 
mals, and  reject  others ;  and  as  the  principle  ii 
not  evident,  it  is  not  uniform.  That  which  ia 
selected  as  delicate  in  one  country,  is  by  its 
neighbours  abhorred  as  loathsome.  The  Nea- 
politans lately  refused  to  eat  potatoes  in  a 
famine.  An  Englishman  is  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  dine  on  snails  with  an  Italian,  on 
frogs  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horee-flesh  wi  h 
a  Tartar.  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Ekr. 
I  know  not  whether  of  the  other  islands,  hold 
not  only  eels,  but  pork  and  bacon,  in  abhor* 
rence,  and  accordingly  1  ne\*er  saw  a  hog  in  the 
Hebrides,  except  one  at  Dunvegaru 

Raasay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundonce,  but 
neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  \\  by  it  liaa 
them  not,  might  be  asked,  but  that  of  such 
questions  there  is  no  end.  \V  hy  does  any  na- 
tion want  what  it  might  have?  Why  are  not 
spices  transplanted  to  America?  Why  doca  tea 
continue  to  be  broucht  from  China?'  Life  im- 
proves but  by  slow  decrees,  and  much  in  every 
place  is  vol  to  do.  Attempts  hove  l)ecn  made 
to  raise  roebucks  in  Raasay,  but  without  effect. 
The  yonnij  ones  it  is  extrrmoly  difficult  to  rear, 
and  the  old  can  very  seldom  be  taken  aliw. 

liarcd  and  rabbits  might  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained. That  Ihcy  hove  few  or  none  of  either 
in  Skv,  they  iinptito  to  the  ravage  of  the  foxes, 
and  fiave  therefore  sot,  for  some  yeais  past,  a 
price  upon  their  heads,  whieb,  as  the  number 
was  diminished,  hos  been  gradually  raised,  from 
three  shillings  and  sixm  ncc  to  a  gtiin<  a,  a  sum 
so  groat  in  this  part  of  tlie  wot  Id,  that  in  a  shoit 
time  Sky  may  be  as  free  from  foxes,  as  Er^rland 
from  wolves.'  The  fund  for  these  rewaids  is  a 
tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  imposed  by  the 
farmers  on  themselves,  and  said  to  be  paid  tfinth 
great  willinffness. 

The  beasts  of  prey  in  the  ii'lands  are  foxes, 

otters,  and  weasels.     The  foxes  are  bigger  than 

kMwof  Englond  ;  but  the  otteis  (xceed  our^iji 

'-•r  nropoition.     I  saw  one  at  Armidrl. 

i  b^ond  that  which   I  suppossd 
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fermod.  In  nations,  where  tlicre  is  hardly  the 
wr  o(  icttcrs,  what  18  onco  out  of  sioht  is  loft 
f«»r  ever.  They  think  bnt  little,  and  of  their  few 
thoughts,  none  are  wastod  on  the  past,  in  which 
they  an;  neither  interested  by  fear  nor  hope. 
Their  only  registers  arc  stated  observances  and 
practical  representationa.  For  this  reason  an 
age  of  ignoiance  iii  an  a^^e  of  ceremony.  Pa- 
geants, and  processions,  and  commemorations, 
^dually  shrink  away,  as  better  methods  come 
into  use  of  recording  events,  and  preserving 
rights. 

It  is  not  only  in  Uaasay  that  the  chapel  is  un- 
roofed and  useless;  through  the  few  islands 
which  we  vi!!>ited  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
any  house  of  prayer,  except  in  Sky,  that  was 
not  in  ruins.  The  malignant  influence  of  Cal- 
vinism has  blasted  ceremony  and  decency  to< 
gather ;  and  if  the  remembrance  of  papal  super 
■tition  is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of  papal 
piety  are  likcwi*«e  efluced. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk 
of  the  lazy  devotion  of  tne' Romish  Clersy;  over 
the  sleepy  laziness  of  men  that  erected  churches, 
wo  may  mdulgc  our  superiority  with  a  new  tii- 
umph,  by  roniparin^  it  with  the  fervid  activity  of 
those  who  sufler  them  to  fall. 

Of  the  destruction  of  churches,  the  decoy  of 
relicion  must  in  time  l>o  the  consequence ;  for 
while  the  public  acts  of  the  ministry  are  now 
performed  in  houses,  a  very  small  number 
can  be  present;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
islanders  make  no  use  of  books,  all  must  ne- 
cefisaiily  live  in  total  ignorance  who  want  the 
opportunity  of  vocal  instruction. 

Fnim  these  remains  of  ancient  sanctity,  which 
are  tvory  where  to  he  found,  it  has  been  conjec- 
turefl  that,  for  {he  last  two  centuries,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  islands  have  decreased  in  number. 
This  argument,  which  supposes  that  the  churches 
have  l>ecn  suffered  to  Uill,  only  because  they 
were  no  longer  ncceasaiy,  would  have  some 
force,  if  the  houses  of  worship  siill  remaining 
were  suOicient  for  the  people.  But  since  they 
have  now  no  churches  at  all,  these  venerable 
fracments  do  not  prove  the  people  of  former 
times  to  have  hern  more  numerous,  but  to  have 
bcrn  more  devout  If  the  inhalHtants  were 
doubled,  with  their  present  principles  it  appears 
not  that  any  provision  for  public  worship  would 
be*  made.  Where  the  religion  of  a  country  en- 
forces ronsecrattnl  buildings,  tlie  number  of  those 
bnildinjrs  may  be  8uppose<l  to  afford  some  indi- 
cation, howtrvcr  uncertain,  of  the  populousness 
of  the  place  ;  but  where  by  a  change  of  manners 
a  nation  is  contented  to  live  without  them,  their 
decay  implies  no  diminution  of  inhabitants. 

Some  of  thrse  dilnpiclMions  are  said  to  be 
f:iuiul  in  islands  now  uninhabited,  but  I  doubt 
«v  bother  we  con  thence  inf.?r  (hat  ihey  were  ever 
peoplc«1.  The  religion  of  ihe  middle  age  is  well 
known  to  have  place»l  t'»o  niu«:h  hoj^  in  lonely 
auaieritie^  Voluntary  solitude  was  the  great 
art  of  propilintion,  by  which  crimes  were  effaced, 
and  con^ioncp  waa  appeased :  it  is  therefore 
not  unlikely,  th.u  oratories  were  ol\en  built  in 
places  wlu-re  rclirenienl  was  i^urc  to  have  no 
disturbance. 

Raasny  has  little  thnt  cnn  detain  a  travellflr, 
except  the  laird  and  h:s  family  ;  but  their  JMisMr 
wants  no  auxiliaries.    8u<*h  a  sentof  biip»^ 
amidst  tho  winds  and  watcrt,  fiUt  iht 


tion.witli  a  delightful  contrariety  of  imngft, 
Witiiout  is  the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land, 
the  beating  billows  and  the  howling  K!orni : 
within  is  plenty  and  elegance,  beau ly  and  f^ayetv, 
the  song  and  ihe  dance.  In  Raasny,  if  I  could 
have  found  an  Ulyssi's,  I  had  fancied  a  Phcarii. 

DUN  VEGAN. 

At  Raosay,  by  ^ood  fortune,  Macleod,  sr)  the 
chief  of  the  clan  is  called,  was  j>aying  a  vibit, 
and  by  him  we  were  invited  to  his  seat  at  Dun- 
vegan.  Kaasay  has  a  smut  boat  built  in  Nor- 
way, in  which,  with  six  oars,  he  conveyed  us 
bock  to  Sky.  We  landed  at  Port  Re,  .«,•  railed 
because  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  who  had 
curiosity  to  visit  tlie  Islands,  came  mio  it.  The 
port  is  made  by  an  inlet  rf  the  sea,  derp  end 
narrow,  w  here  a  ship  lay  waiting  to  dis}  eoptc 
Sky,  by  carrying  tlie  natives  away  to  America. 

In  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the  cavein  in 
which  it  was  the  custom,  as  Martin  relates,  to 
catch  birds  in  the  night,  by  making  a  fire  at  the 
entrance.  This  pi-actisu  is  disusf:d;  for  the 
birds,  as  is  known  often  to  happen,  have  changed 
their  haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  public-house,  I  believe  tho 
only  inn  of  the  island,  and  having  mrnnted  rur 
borates,  travelled  in  the  manner  ahead  v  do!K*nb(  d, 
till  we  came  to  Kingsboroiigh,  a  ]'lace  distin- 

guished  by  that  nanie^  because  the  king  Irdged 
ere  when  he  landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were 
entertained  with  tho  usual  hospitality  by  Mr, 
Macdonald,  and  his  lady  Flora  Macdcmald,  a 
name  that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and  if 
cotirage  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  meiiiioned  with 
honour.  She  is  a  woman  of  middle  stutuie,  soft 
features,  gentle  manners,  and  elegant  presence. 
In  the  morning  we  sent  our  horses  round  a 
prom* m lory  to  meet  us,  and  spared  ourselves 
part  of  the  day*s  fatigue,  by  crossing  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  We  had  at  last  some  difficulty  in 
coming  to  Dunvegan  :  for  our  way  led  over  an 
extensive  moor,  where  cveiy  step  \%  as  to  be  taken 
with  caution,  and  we  were  oflen  obliged  to  alight 
j  t^eeause  the  ground  could  not  be  trusted.  In 
travellinti^  this  watery  flat,  I  perceived  that  it 
had  a  visible  declivity,  and  might  without  much 
expense  or  difficulty 'l>c  drained.  But  difBculty 
and  expense  are  relative  terms,  which  have  diffe- 
rent meanings  in  different  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  ve»y  willing  to  be  at 
rest,  and  found  our  fatigue  amply  recompensed 
by  our  reception.  Lady  Macleod,  who  had  lived 
many  years  in  Englancf,  was  newly  conic  hitlier 
with  her  sen  and  four  danghteis,  who  knew  all 
the  arts  of  southern  elegance,  ond  all  the  model 
of  Ciisrlish  economv.  Here  ilierefore  w  c  settled, 
and  did  not  spoil  tKe  present  hour  with  thoughts 
of  ilep-irlurr. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out 
into  a  hay,  on  the  wet.i  side f  f  Sky.  Tije  Infuse, 
which  is  the  principal  seat  of  Maclood,  is  partly 
old  and  partly  noodem ;  it  is  built  upon  the  rock, 
and  looks  upon  the  water.  It  fonns  two  sides  of  a 
snuill  square :  on  the  third  side  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
(Asile  of  unknown  antiquity,  fupiuvsed  to  have 
been  a  Norwegian  fortress,  when  tlie  Danes  were 
masters  of  the  islands,  it  is  so  nearly  entire, 
that  it  might  have  easily  b»'en  made  habitable, 
there  not  an  ominous  tradition  in  the  ftp 

^ "ler  shall  not  long  outlive  the 

crandtather  of  the   prescM 
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Idfdl,  m  d«fiwic»  of  predietion,  began  the  wof*f, 
buL  desiflted  in  a  lutl*  time,  and  flppiied  his 
liton«y  io  worse  uses, 

Aji  list;  mhnbitatits  of  the  Hebrides  liTed  for 
mno/  ftgea  in  continuaJ  expectiition  of  boat  Hi* 
tfei,  the  chief  of  every  clan  re:4id*rd  in  a  fortreii. 
This  house  was  aceiwaihls  oftly  ffoin  tho  wal«r, 
lit  I  the  last  po»9e*sor  opened  ao  entrance  by 
atairs  up«in  the  land* 

They  hari  forrii*5rlv  reft*in  to  be  afraid,  nat 
only  of  declared  wmra  ami  authorised  jjivadera, 
or  of  Toring  prates^  which  in  ihe  itoflher n  aeaa 
m  JHt  have  been  ^eiy  common  j  bul  of  inroads 
■.nd  insult*  from  rivnl  clan*,  who^  ia  tho  pleni- 
tude of  feudist  itideptndeiioeT  tiaked  no  leave  of 
their  sovereign  to  make  war  on  one  ajiothen 
Bkv  has  been  ravaged  by  a  feyd  between  the 
I  wo  mighty  powers  of  Mucdoriald  ami  Mai^lcod, 
Macd-trwld  havinie  Jnarried  a  Maclaod,  tipoii 
»otn*s  diseoii  lent  diaimssed  her,  perhnpj  bec^usfi 
»lie  had  brought  him  no  childi^n,  Before  tha 
reJErn  of  James  the  FiAh,  ft  Hifiiland  laird  made 
ft  trial  of  iiit  wifs  O^r  a  certnin  Ume»  and  if  sh<* 
did  not  please  him,  he  waa  tl^en  at  hbei  ty  to  senil 
h'r  Eiwny.  Thi*  however  muat  always  have 
ofl^TideJ,'  and  Muclood  resoruing:  tb<^  injury, 
whit«iirer  were  its  ciream«tAnoe4»  declared,  that 
the  weddm*^  had  bef:n  soleiimixcd  without  a  bon^ 
ii*,  Iml  tKat  the  sepiinition  should  be  better 
illmninated ;  and  rui-^in^  a  Ultlc  army,  set  fire 
to  tho  temiories  of  &lacdonald|  who  returned  a 
Ti»i%  and  prcvmled* 

Another  Biory  may  show  the  disorderly  itate 
of  insular  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  i«k  of  Ei£g,  meeting  a  bt*»t  m!*nneil  by 
Macleods,  tied  the  crew  hand  and  foot,  and  set 
them  adrift  Macleod  Unded  uimn  Eg^,  ttad 
deEuanded  the  ofllenders;  but  tne  inhabilantj 
refiftinj^  to  surrender  them,  retrcatcnl  to  a  *^a- 
fern,  iqto  which  tliey  ihai^ht  their  f  oenne?  ufi- 
likely  to  follow  them.  Madettd  i-Lokit!  TUcjri 
Willi  smoke,  and  h*ft  them  lying  tl<i:id  by  r.ttniH<:s 
tks  tkey  BtftAd, 

Here  the  violence  oF  the  weather  confined  tis 
for  5!imc  lime,  H'>t  at  all  io  our  di^conirnt  or  in- 
eonieiiionee,  Wn  ivnuld  indeed  very  i/illlinjrly 
bcive  vitiitett  the  idonds,  which  nil^rhE  he  seen 
from  the  h^iu^e,  peattered  in  the  ?ea,  and  I  wi\M 
parLi^^idarly  desirous  if*  have  i  jeered  I  say  ;  bui 
the  M^^rm.'^i  diii  not  permit  u?  lo  launch  a  boat, 
a.ni!  w.^  were  condrmncd  Lo  listen  in  idienes^  to 
ihi  wind,  excej*i  when  we  were  better  engaged 
by  liiiemng  to  the  ladies. 

We  h™d  here  more  wind  Ihtui  wftves,  iind 
■ufFcred  th^  severity  of  a  tt^miiesl,  vfithimt  en- 
"*iyiiiff  it»  lOLignificence.  The  i^ea  being  broken 
jy  the  niukiiude  of  island!*^  doefl  not  roar  with 
BO  murh  niise^  nor  htnt  the  itlomi  with  suet* 
fij:\TTiy  violer*Cf ,  nv  I  have  ri' marked  on  the  coiL^t 
of  SiiSMCt.  Tbou^h,  while  I  was  id  the  Hr* 
bridi^.*,  the  wind  w.is  cttremely  turbtdcnt,  I 
ijevrf  fliw  very  htf^h  JJi^l^ws, 

The  country  nb^nt  Dunve^n  ia  rough  nnd 
ijarr^rn.  There  ore  nu  irees  ejccept  in  the  or- 
chard, wb'ch  ia  a  low  sheltered  *pol  surrounded 
wi  h  a  wall. 

When  ihU  house  wai  intended  to  ^^Laina 
aiege,  a  well  wa:^  madi-  in  the  caurt^  hy  boring 
the  TOck  dijwfmanis,  till  water  wsfs  fjund,  which 
thoitj^h  so  nezir  to  the  %e^  I  hnve  ii[^i  heard 
meruioned  ^^  brnekinh,  thi^ud^  it  hsj  himte  h^d- 
WiMt  or  oilwr  qnaJi^eAi  which  umko  it  Ic^^^i  Sot 
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nte  5  and  the  fWrmiy  la  now  ttetter  »n|ipiried  fttm 
ft  Fit  ream  which  runs  by  tite  rock,  ifrom  (ifb 
p! cabling  waterfklla. 

Here  we  saw  some  traced  of  former  matm^n 
and  Ijj^rd  some  standinf  tradiuuns.  In  the 
house  ia  kept  an  ot'i  hwn,  liollowed  bo  as  ta 
hold  perhaps  two  quarta^  whieh  Lrie  heir  of  Ma> 
leod  was  expected  to  swallow  at  one  draixght, 
t9  a  te^  i^  hh  manh'w>d,  lie^r«  be  wma  pm- 
mitt^d  to  bear  arms,  or  co'iH  claim  a  Mmt  am 
the  meiL  It  in  hold  thit  tlie  rvtnm  «f  tha  I 
to  Dun  vegan,  after  any  considerable 
prod«ee9  a  pfentiftii  capxure  of  lien^nga^-i 
I  hat,  if  any  woman  crrtKaca  the  wiatftT'tfr  1^  " 
po*!te  id  and,  the  hernn^s  will  d«Mrt  tbft 
Boetios  loda  the  same  of  some  otberpla^Bi. 
iriidiuoo  h  not  nnirorm.  Some  hold 
wf-niftn  may  p^iw*  and  others  that 
pasa  but  a  Mneleod. 

AtnofiE^  otl^er  fiierts  which  tlie  hospritahiytf 
Dtinvejfnn  hfoog^Ut  to  the  tAbte,  a  viait  wai  pM 
Uv  ihe  lii>rd  and  hdy  of  a  &mall  ialaud  mmm^ 
feky»  of  whtch  the  proper  nam«  ia  Miisek,  wtei 
ffi^iBf^  Bwiiit^.     It  ts  er)i:n;)&anl5  ^t«4  M 


which  the  p  Tipdetor  not  liking,  h««  ««dMT<att«4 
aHthont  eifeet,  to  chan^  to  Moolt.  k  taiMil 
to  call  ^cotkinen  in  $co:lind  bf  ihs  Mine  rf 
(heir  pci«»e^i(ms,«s  Riiaaay,  Bera«i%  Ltmi  B^* 
a  pr:ictice  neeessary  in  eot^iiiliiia  inlia*b<ini  ^ 
elans,  where  hK  that  ilvem  the  MJile  lamMt 
!iavo  one  name,  and  must  be  tlietefore  dmim^ 
nated  by  some  addition,  Thi^  ^^entieman*  ^ 
name,  I  think,  ia  Mncleiui,  should  be 
railed  Muck;  but  iJie  app<?flatif>n»  wlu^  \k 
think"^  Uyt  uv^rae  for  Itis  i^land^  Im  w«iU  libi 
still  less  for  him ^tf^  and  he  ii  UiemiV^re  addft^ai 
hy  the  cille  nf  hie  of  ASueki 
'This  little  island,  hcm^ever  it  he  named, ii^ 
CO  n  ftide  rnbfp  V  al  1 1  e.  1 1  ]  s  t  w  o  En  a  ti^h  mi  1'^  lntw& 
and  three  quarters  of  n  mile  bn^ml,  and  aiaiE> 
ouen[l\r  eontain^i  ortly  nine  humdfied  and  Kit^ 
EnjEfh^li  acre^  It  i^  chiefly  arable;  Half « 
tim  liule  domiinon  the  Uird  retain <^  m  hif  o^o 
hand,  and  oh  the  other  half,  bvc  one  hundftd 
nnd  sixty  perfions,  whopny  their  rent  by  expof\c<i 
corn,  %Vhat  rent  they  pay  we  were  not  t*>ld, 
and  conUl  not  deeemly  m'quirev  The  proper 
tiot)  of  the  people  to  the  iund  is  vudi,  atlfaf 
most  fertile  enuntries  do  not  cotiitnonly  main'im 
Thi^.  l^irii  hiLvin/^  all  liis  pt:ople  ntider  hjt  iiene* 
diate  view^  si'enis  to  he  v*^ry  attonrivf  to  thtw 
happiness.  Thr^  divafltntion  of  the  tmdl-p^i, 
when  it  vif^ils  pliicef  where  u  comea  .^eldan\  is 
well  kno^vn»  rle  h3>»  (h-si^nncMl  it  u(  if»  tcnw 
at  Muack,  by  inr^cidaiing  ei;;hty  uf  his  peoipla 
The  expense  wnif  two  shUhn^  a.Dd  dipcroec  i 
head*  Mony  trades  ;hey  r^nn':?  have  iiruen? 
them,  but  np  m  *>ee,Uiioo,  he  f*rtt:hos  a  hnni^  fjrt'ffl 
the  if;!e  n^f  Esst,  ^i^d  Im^i  a  taiku'  frtfim  die  iivlb 
huid  Bi^i  limca  a  ve^r.  This  island  wttt  dfr 
served  to  be  seeoi  out  tlie  laird^s  absence  E^A  m 
no  opportunity* 

H\ery  inhabited  Ifllnnd  hftw  itip  appendani  and 
»ybordiii(iLe  i^Jet^  Murk,  however  smtilit  hai 
yet  other?  ^umalWr  about  ii,  otic  cif  whirh  bai 
f>ijly  gftfund  KufikienL  to  aHord  t>a^ture  for  ihie* 
wethers. 

At  Dnnve;:an  I  hnd  lasted  lotuii,  ajid  wai  b 
d^^ii^erof  forq^Uin;^  that  I  was^  ever  to  dcpar^i 
hil  Mr,  Bji!*w»II  safely  repfRMehed  me  »jtb  mf 
slujEgishnaA^  and  floflne^sa.  I  Itad  no  very  f>fe:bfli 
dv'l^^lf^  to  niak^ ;  p^^  we  u^rszd  Vi  pur^of  ^f 
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jf&am&f,    Macleod  ftecanip«nied  us  to  Ulinish, 
wliere  we  were  enterUuned  by  the  sheriff  of  the 


ULINISH. 

Mr.  Macqueen  travelled  wHh  as,  an  '  directed 
our  attention  to  all  that  was  woithy  of  obaer- 
Tation.  With  him  we  went  to  sec  an  ancient 
building,  called  a  dun  or  borough.  It  was  a  cir- 
cular enclosure,  about  forty-two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, walled  round  with  loose  stones,  perhaps  to 
the  height  of  nine  feet  The  walls  are  very 
thick,  diminishing  ^  little  towards  the  top,  and 
though  in  these  countiics  stone  is  not  brought 
far,  must  have  been  raised  with  much  labour. 
Within  the  great  circle  were  several  smaller 
rounds  of  wall,  which  formed  distinct  apart- 
ment-*. Its  date  and  it^  use  are  unknown.  Some 
■upposc  it  the  orifinal  seat  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Macleoda.  Mr.  Macqueen  thought  it  a  Danish 
fort 

The  entrance  is  covered  with  flat  stones,  and 
w  narrow,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the 
stones  which  lie  over  it,  should  rrach  from  one 
wall  to  the  other ;  yet,  strait  as  the  passage  is, 
they  seem  heavier  than  could  have  been  placed 
where  they  now  Ue,  by  the  naked  strength  of  as 
many  men  as  might  stand  about  them.  They 
were  probably  raised  by  putting  long  pieces  of 
wood  under  them,  to  whicn  Uio  action  of  a  lonsr 
line  of  liflers  might  be  appl  ed.  Savages,  in  all 
ootmriea,  have  patience  proportionate  to  their 
unskilfulnesa,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end 
by  very  tedious  methods. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  miglit  once  have 
been  a  dwelling,  but  as  there  is  noprovision  for 
water,  it  could  not  have  been  a  fortress.  In 
Sky,  as  in  every  other  place,  there  is  an  ambi- 
tion of  exalting  whatever  has  survived  memory 
to  some  imitortant  use,  and  referring  it  to  very 
remote  ages.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  in 
lawless  times,  when  the  inhabitants  of  every 
niMintain  stole  the  cattle  of  their  neighbour, 
these  enclosures  were  used  to  secure  the  herds 
and  docks  in  the  night  When  they  were  driven 
within  the  wall,  they  might  be  easily  watched, 
and  defended  as  long  as  could  be  needful ;  for 
the  robhere  durst  not  wait  till  the  injiired  clan 
should  find  them  in  the  morning. 

The  interior  enclosures,  if  the  whole  building 
were  once  a  house,  were  the  chambera  of  the 
chief  inhabitants.  If  it  was  a  place  of  security 
for  cattle,  they  were  probably  the  shelters  of  the 
keepers. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another 
place  of  security,  a  cnve  carried  a  great  way 
under  ground  which  had  been  discovered  by 
digging  after  a  fox.  These  caves,  of  which 
manjT  have  been  found,  and  many  probably 
remain  concealed,  are  formed,  I  believe,  com- 
monly by  taking  advantage  of  a  hollow,  where 
banks  or  rocks  rise  on  either  side.  If  no  such 
place  can  be  found,  the  ground  must  be  cut 
•way.  The  walls  are  made  by  piling  stones 
■gainst  the  earth,  on  either  side.  It  is  then 
roofed  by  large  stones  laid  across  the  cavern, 
which  therefore  cannot  be  wide.  Over  the  roo(^ 
turfs  were  placed,  and  grass  was  sufiered  to 
grow ;  and  the  mouth  was  concealed  by  bushes 
or  some  other  cover. 

Thes«>  caves  were  represented  to  us  as  the 
MkiBf  of  tbo  fint  nidb  iohobittoU,  of  which. 


MO 
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however,  I  am  by  no  means  perauaded. 
was  so  low,  that  no  man  could  stand  upright  ia 
it  By  their  construction  they  are  all  so  narrow, 
that  two  can  never  pass  along  them  together, 
and  being  subterraneous,  they  must  be  always 
damp.  They  are  not  the  work  of  an  age  much 
ruder  than  tlie  present;  for  they  are  formed  with 
as  much  art  as  the  construction  of  a  common 
hut  requires.  I  ima^ne  them  to  have  been 
places  only  of  occasional  nne,  in  which  the 
islander,  upon  a  sudden  •alarm,  hid  his  utensils 
or  his  clotnes,  and  perhaps  sometimes  his  wile 
and  children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed 
the  whole  length,  and  went  away  without 
knowing  how  far  it  was  carried.  For  thia 
omission  we  shall  be  blamed,  as  we  perhaps 
have  blamed  other  travellers ;  but  the  day  was 
rainy,  and  the  ground  was  damp.  We  had 
with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes,  and  if 
love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  know- 
ledge, the  ofience  has  not  the  invidiousness  of 
singularity. 

Edifices,  either  standing  or  ruined,  are  the 
chief  records  of  an  illiterate  nation.    In 


part  of  this  Journey,  at  no  great  distance  fiom  our 
way,  stood  a  sheltered  fortress,  of  which  the 
learned  minister,  to  whose  communication  we 
are  mueh  indebted,  gave  us  an  account 

Those,  said  he,  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  re 
fuge,  built  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  was  next  heir  to  the 
dignity  and  fortune  of  his  chie£  Huch,  beinz 
so  near  his  wish,  was  impatient  of  delay  ;  and 
had  art  and  influence  sufficient  to  en^sira 
several  gentlemen  in  a  plot  apinst  the  laird*§ 
life.  Something  must  be  stipulated  on  both 
sides;  for  they  would  not  dip  their  hands  in 
blood  merely  for  Hugh's  advancement  The 
compact  was  formally  written,  signed  by  the 
conspirators,  and  placed  in  the  luinds  ot  one 
Macleod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  sold  some  cat- 
tle to  a  drover,  who,  not  having  ready  money, 
gave  him  a  bond  for  payment  The  debt  was 
discharged,  and  the  bonid  redemanded  ;  which 
Macleod,  who  could  not  read,  intending  to  put 
into  his  hands,  gave  him  the  conspiracy.  The 
drover  when  he  had  read  the  paper,  delivered  it 
privately  to  Macdonald,  who  being  thus  informed 
of  his  danger,  called  his  friends  together,  and 
provided  for  his  safety.  He  made  a  public  feast, 
and  inviting  Hugh  Macdonald  and  his  confede- 
rates, placed  each  of  them  at  the  table  between 
two  men  of  known  fidelity.  The  compact  of 
conspiracy  was  then  shown,  and  every  man  con- 
fronted with  his  own  name.  Macdonald  acted 
with  great  moderation.  He  upbraided  Hugh 
botli  with  di8loyalt3r  and  ingratitude ;  but  told 
the  rest  that  he  considered  them  as  men  deluded 
and  misinformed.  Hugh  was  sworn  to  fidelity, 
and  dismissed  with  his  companions ;  but  he  was 
not  generous  enough  to  be  reclaimed  by  lenity  ; 
and  finding  no  longer  any  countenance  among 
the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  execute  the  same 
design  bv  meaner  hands.  In  this  practice  he 
was  detected,  taken  to  Macdonald's  castle,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  dungeon.  When  he  was  hun- 
gry they  let  down  a  plcntifiil  meal  of  salted 
meat;  and  when,  after  his  repast,  he  called  for 
drink,  conveyed  to  him  a  covered  cup,  whidi, 
wbnbe  lifted  the  lid,  tefiModtnpty.    Vnm 
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thttt  lime  they  n^itA  Win  no  more,  but  Uti  him 

to  p^«b  in  «<jUtttde  and  d»Fknes5, 

Wo  were  then  told  of  a  caviim  byth*  feajiide, 
it^HittHcablo  for  I  be  powerful  revorbcmtiun  of 
Bounds,  After  dinner  we  t<*ok  a  boat  lo  e^^ 
plt>i^  this  curiouB  cavity.  Tbe  liomimeii,  who 
fieertiM  to  be  of  a  rank  iibove  that  of  common 
dmdges,  inquired  who  the  jitmrt^cri?  were  ■  and 
beins  told  Wft  ca»iie  one  from  Stiotlatid,  and  the 
other  fronti  England,  oskod  if  Uje  Englishman 
could  mcoitnt  a  lonj^  geneab^y.  What  answer 
was  giv(!n  IhsniT  the  (jonvereation  being  in  Eise^ 
1  wafl  not  much  incLined  ti>  ejiamjue. 

They  pinpctcd  no  pood  t?venl  of  the  vojage ; 
for  one  of  them  deelart^J  thitt  he  heard  (he  cry  of 
mn  Engh^b  g^host,  T\m  otiipo  I  was  not  tdd 
tiU  aftpf  otir" return^  and  Iheretbre  cannot  claim 
the  digiuty  of  duspUing  it. 

The  sea  ivu*  smcroth*  We  never  left  the  shore, 
ttnd  canie  without  any  disa»t^r  to  the  eb^vem, 
which  we  found  ro^sred  nnd  iniashappn,  aljout 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  king,  thirty  wide 
in  the  broadest  part,  and  in  the  loftiest,  a$  we 
piessed,  about  tlitrty  high.  It  wns  now  dry^ 
Kul  at  high  water  the  acti  rises  in  it  near  nil  f*rpV 
Here  I  eaw  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  Jira- 
peta  and  muscles  in  their  natural  stale.  But  as 
»  Q  aw  testi  J  non  y  of  the  v  e  ractty  of  common  fam  c  ^ 
htm  was  no  echo  to  be  heard, 

Wo  tlien  walked  through  a  natural  arch  in 
the  rock,  which  might  have  pleiMied  us  bf  ita 
novf^Uy,  hftd  th©  Plonea,  which  encumbered  our 
f*?et,  iTiVen  nn  leisure  to  conj^tder  it.  We  were 
shown  the  ^ummy  aeed  of  the  kelp,  that  fastens 
if  self  to  a  ivtone^  from  ^ihich  it  grows  into  a 
fllrong  fltalk. 

In  our  return  wo  found  a  httle  boy  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock,  catrhtng'  witli  his  angle  a  eupper 
for  the  family*  We  rowed  np  to  him,  and  bor* 
rowed  bia  ro<i,  with  which  Mr,  Boawrll  caught  a 
cm  My. 

The  cuJdv  h  a  ftsh  of  which  I  know  nr>t  the 
ph'lti3'>phical  name.  It  is  not  much  bigger  than 
a  gudgeon,  hu  il  in  of  great  use  in  thesic  i^land«t^ 
ad  U  nflbfds  the  lower  p^plo  bcuh  -ood  and  oil 
for  their  lamp!;.  Cuddled  arc  so  abundant,  at 
anniL'  times  vfthe  year,  that  they  are  caught  like 
white  bait  in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a 
basket  and  drawing  it  back. 

If  it  were  always  pmcticahk  to  fiih,  these 
t^landa  could  never  be  in  much  dan^^r  from 
fiimine :  but  nrjUappily^  in  the  winter,  when 
olhar  provision  fails,  the  sea-  ire  commonly  too 
rou^h  for  nets,  or  boats, 

TAUSJCER  IN  SKT* 

From  Clini^h  our  nejtt  ata^rc  was  to  Taliflkor, 
the  hou^e  of  Colonel  Macleod^  an  ofBcer  in  tho 
Dutch  service,  who  in  Liiis  time  of  univetsat 
peace,  has  for  a '?v  cm  I  yi^ara  been  permitted  to  he 
ftbsent  from  his  regiment  Having  been  bred  to 
pHy^iCf  he  ]s  con^'irquently  «i  schokar,  and  hia 
Wy,  by  accompanying    him    iit  hh  diffiirent 

filices  of  rcaideni  e,  is  become  skilful  in  sf^veral 
anfUtgea,  Talisker  is  the  place  beyond  ail  thai 
t  hava  ssoii  fiom  which  the  i^av  and  the  jovial 
Mem  Otttnly  e:)tclvtded  ;  and  where  the  hermit 
mitfht  ejcpacttn  grow  old  in  mpdiliition,  withfjut 
p(P-i(hih»y  of  distudmnce  or  interruption.  It  is 
■iluatcJ  very  n^jar  th-  <*ea»  but  upn  a  eoSFl 
wbcns  m  vMBlbl»l»  ^l  wboa  it  is  drii^en  hy  & 


tCTnj>e«t  on  tho  itseka.  Toward  ■  tbe  land  m 
lofty  hilJs  sireamin^  with  watcTfa)l«,  The  ^^^ 
den  is  shcUenNJ  by  firs,  or  ptn^,  which  fio# 
th<tre  iw  pro^peroualy,  that  some  which  the  pr^ 
sent  inimbitant  pUote^l,  ure  icrv  high  an  J  tii»t 
At  this  place  we  very  happily  »tn?t  wiib  Mt. 
Donald  Macl^in,  a  youniii  gontlemo-n,  thee^de4 
son  of  the  laird  of  bvi,  heir  to  a  v^ry  great  e* 
tefit  of  land,  and  co  desimuB  of  impro^inii:  bii 
inheritance,  that  he  spent  a  conetdenLble  Tiam 
amnng  the  farmerB  of  Hertfiyrdahife  md  nam^ 
shire  to  learn  their  practice.  He  iimk«d  wltt^ 
his  own  hand^  at  the  principfal  DpetaliiMM  rf 
agriculture,  that  he  ftkishl  not  deceive  himitf 
by  a  fnU^  opinion  of  ekiil,  which  if  be  ib(w' 
find  it  rleticient  at  home,  lie  had  no  roe«jis  oT 
completing.  If  the  world  has  a^ee^l  to  pm»s 
the  travels  and  maoaaJ  labours  of  the  cms  4 
Mutfoovj,  let  Coi  have  hk  abarc  of  the  likeap- 
fdau^,  m  the  proportion  of  hie  dommiorts  to  ik 
empire  of  Ru»&ia, 

This  young  gentleman  was  stportinf  in  tb« 
mountains  of  Sky,  and  when  be  W8«  weaty  mft 
fcllowm^  hijs  eame,  n^paired  for  M^e  to  TV 
linker,  A  t  nijjrbt  be  nneaed  one  of  his  i£fs,  aat 
when  he  went  to  seek  him  in  the;  Tnommg^^ani 
two  eagles  feeding  on  hia  carcaan. 

Col/for  he  muat  be  named  by  hiA  pnHfniinni 
bearing  that  our  intention  was  io  viaft  Ioaa[«li 
fered  to  conduct  us  to  his  chief,  Sir  AUan  Mi^ 
lean,  who  bv*d  in  the  iisle  of  Inch  Keiindl^ 
and  would  readily  find  ub  a  conwn?efit  pa^^a^ 
From  this  time  was  tbmic>d  ni)  acquainraart^ 
which  being  begun  by  kindness,  was  accideflt- 
ally  eontinaed  by  constnunt ;  wc  den  red  mnti 
pleasure  from  it^  and  I  hope  have  given  Mai  jm 
reason  to  repent  it. 

The  weather  wos  now  almost  ona  enntimid 
storm,  and  we  were  to  Ermtcii  *ome  happy  iiiti^ 
mission  to  be  conveyed  to  Mull,  the  thud  Uliuii 
of  the  Hebrides,  lyine  about  a  de|rree  souLh  of 
SkVi  ^vhen(!e  we  might  ca*-i|y  find  our  way  *a 
Inch  Kenneth,  where  Sir  Ail^i  Maclean  n^i^ 
and  afterwards  to  lontt^ 

For  this  purpose  ih*;  moat  commodious  ^\tim 
thnt  we  could  take  waa  Antiidct,  which  Sir 
Alexander  Mecdonald  had  now  IcA  to  a  gwitJfr 
man  who  lived  there  as  his  factor  or  stewani. 

In  our  way  to  Arm i del  was  Coriatacban,  irbo* 
we  had  already  been,  and  to  which  therrfoff  wi 
were  y  cry  w  1 1  iJ  n  g  to  ret  u  rr>,  W  e  atay  ed  howtfa' 
so  long  at  Tahsker^  that  a  preat  pan  of  our/rai^ 
ney  was  performed  in  the  e-loom  of  the  tTemo*, 
In  Lra veiling  dven  tlrus  almost  wiLhsKtt  X\m 
through  leaked  solimdo,  w*hcn  there  is  a  punk 
whose  eondurt  may  be  trusted,  a  mind  n^t  t»»- 
rurally  loo  much  disjiowd  to  fear,  may  p(ra#rt« 
some  dci^ec  nf  rheerfulnes*;  but  what  mast  Is 
the  BolieiLnde  of  him  who  should  be  wandeni^ 
an^on;;^  the  cmgs  and  hollows,  Ij^ni^ted,  ra*^ 
rzint.  And  alone  1 

The  fselioni  of  the  Gothic  romances  wcje  nflt 
so  remote  from  credibility  as  they  are  no* 
thnn<^hL  In  the  full  prevftlence  o^the  Ci»ud«d 
inF^TiLulion,  when  violence  desolated  Lfac  wodl 
and  every  baron  lived  rn  a  fortresa^  fores w  aM 
':a.*tlc3  werei  regularly  succcedod  by  each  eAiiV 
iTK-l  the  adv-enturcr  mij^it  very  auddenly  pa« 
fram  the  gloom  of  woods,  or  the  ra^^iwss  d 
rn'iors,  trj  srnts  of  plenty,  gayeiy,  aiw!  mafuii- 
ecnee»  Whatever  is  imagined  in  Lh»  wildest 
l-iK  if  gknis,  driigoaa»  ood  i^mrhaatraam  bt  av 
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oepted,  would  be  felt  by  him,  who,  wandering  in 
the  mountains  without  a  guide,  or  upon  the  sea 
without  a  pilot,  should  be  carried,  amidst  his 
terror  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hospitality  and 
eleffance  of  Raasay  or  Dunvegan. 

To  Coriatachan  at  last  we  came,  and  found 
ourselves  welcomed  as  before.  Here  wo  stayed 
two  days,  and  made  such  inquiries  as  curiosity 
suggested.  The  house  was  fuied  with  company, 
among  whom  Mr.  Macpherson  and  liis  sister 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  politeness  and 
accomplishments.  By  liim  we  were  invited  to 
Ostig,  a  house  not  far  from  Armidel,  where  we 
might  easily  hear  of  a  boat,  when  the  weather 
would  suffer  us  to  leave  the  island. 

08TIO  IN  SKY. 

At  Osiig,  of  which  Mr.  Macpherson  is  mi- 
nister, we  were  entertained  for  some  days,  then 
removed  to  Armidel,  where  we  finished  oiu*  ob- 
servations on  the  island  of  Sky. 

As  this  island  Hes  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree, 
the  uir  cannot  he  supposed  to  have  much  warmth. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  hori- 
zon, does  indeed  sometimes  produce  great  heat 
in  northern  latitudes  j  but  this  can  only  ha{Tpen 
in  sh "Itered  places,  where  the  atmf>sphero  is  to 
a  certain  degree  stagnant,  and  the  same  mass  of 
air  continues  to  receive  for  many  hours  the  rays 
iif  the  sun,  and  the  vapours  of  the  earth.  Sky 
lies  open  on  the  west  and  north  to  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the  summer  by  a  per- 
petual ventilation,  but  by  the  same  blast  is  kept 
Ws-inn  in  winter.  Their  weather  is  not  pleasing. 
li.ilf  Uie  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From  the 
un;nmnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day  is 
I'.ai  dly  known,  except  when  the  showers  are  sus- 
j.cn'.icd  by  a  tempest.  Under  such  skies  can  be 
oxptTted  no  great  exuberance  of  vegetation. 
I'hcir  winter  overtakes  their  summer,  and  their 
hrtrvci^t  lies  upon  the  ground  drenched  with  rain. 
'I'iie  autumn  struggles  hard  to  produce  some  of 
our  early  fruits.  I  gathei*ed  gooseberrios  in 
September  ;  but  they  were  small,  and  xhr,  husk 
wa«i  thick. 

The  winter  is  seldom  such  as  puts  a  full  stop 
ti)  the  growth  of  phints,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to 
*i\'e  wholly  on  the  surplusage  of  the  summer, 
(n  the  year  seventy-one  they  had  a  severe  sca^ 
90i),  remembered  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Spring,  from  which  the  island  has  not  yet  re- 
covered. The  snow  lay  long  upon  the  ground, 
a  calamity  hardly  known  before.  Part  of  tlicir 
.^attlc  died  for  want,  part  were  unseasonably  sold 
to  buy  sustenance  for  the  owners  ;  and,  what  I 
n^vc  not  read  or  heard  of  before,  the  kine  that 
survived  were  so  emaciated  and  dispirited,  that 
>hcy  did  not  require  the  male  at  the  usual  time. 
Many  of  the  roebucks  perished. 

The  soil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diver- 
sities. In  some  parts  there  is  only  a  tlnn  layer 
of  earth  spread  upon  a  rock,  which  bears  nothmg 
but  short  brown  heathy  and  perhaps  is  not  ge- 
nerally capable  of  any  better  proaucL  There 
are  many  doss  or  mosses  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, where  me  soil  cannot  be  supposed  to  want 
depth,  though  it  is  too  wet  tor  the  plough.  But 
we  did  not  observe  in  these  any  aquatic  plants. 
The  valleys  and  the  mountains  are  alike  dark- 
ened with  heath.  Some  erass,  however,  grows 
hero  and  there,  and  some  happier  spots  of  earth 
are  canable  of  tillage. 


Their  agriculture  is  lulx)rioi!s.  and  perhaps 
niiher  feeble  than  unskilful.  Their  chief  ma 
nure  is  seaweed,  which,  when  they  lay  it  to  rot 
upon  the  field,  gives  ihem  a  better  crop  tiian 
those  of  the  Higiilands.  They  heap  sea-shells 
npon  tlie  dunghill,  which  in  time  moulder  into  a 
fertilizing  substance.  "When  they  find  a  vein  of 
earth  where  they  cannot  ute  it,  ilicy  dig  it  up,  and 
add  it  to  the  mould  of  a  more  commodious  place. 

Their  corn  grounds  often  lie  in  sucii  intricacies 
among  the  crags,  that  thcro  is  no  room  for  the 
action  of  a  team  and  plough.  The  soil  is  then 
turned  up  by  manual  labour,  with  ati  instrument 
called  a  crooked  spade,  of  a  form  and  weight 
which  to  me  appeared  very  incommodious,  and 
would  perhaps  be  soon  improved  in  a  country 
where  workmen  could  be  easily  found  and  easily 
paid.  It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron  fixed  to  a 
long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood,  which  must  have, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  iron,  a  knee  or 
flexure  with  tlie  angle  downwards.  When  the 
farmer  encounters  a  stme,  which  is  the  great 
impediment  of  his  operations,  he  drives  the  blade 
under  it,  and  bringing  the  knee  or  angle  to  the 
ground,  has  in  the  long  handle  a  very  fordbb 
fever. 

According  to  the  different  mode  of  tillage, 
farms  are  distinguished  into  long  Umd  and  sAort 
land.  Long  land  is  that  which  afiTords  room  for 
a  plough,  and  short  land  is  turned  up  by  the 
spade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows 
thus  tediously  formed,  is  either  oats  or  barley. 
They  do  not  sow  barley  without  very  copious 
manure,  and  then  they  expect  from  it  ten  for  one^ 
an  increase  equal  to  that  of  better  countries : 
but  the  culture  is  so  operosc  that  they  content 
themselves  commonly  with  oats ;  and  who  can 
relate  without  compassion,  that  after  all  their 
diligence,  they  are  to  expect  only  a  triple  in- 
crease ?  It  IS  in  vain  to  hope  for  plenty,  when 
a  tliird  part  of  the  liarvest  must  be  reserved  for 
seed. 

When  their  grain  is  arrived  at  a  state  which 
tliey  must  consider  as  ripeness,  they  do  not  cut, 
but  pull,  tlie  barley:  to  the  oatt  they  apply  tha 
sickle.  Wheel  carriages  they  have  none,  but 
make  a  frame  of  timber  wliich  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  with  the  two  points  behind  pressing  on 
the  ground.  On  this  they  sometimes  drag  home 
their  shcav&s  but  often  convey  them  home  in  a 
kind  of  open  pannier,  or  frame  of  sticks,  upon 
the  horse*s  back. 

Of  that  wliich  is  obtained  with  so  much  difii- 
culty,  notliing  surely  ought  to  be  wasted :  yet 
their  method  of  clearing  tlieir  oats  from  the  husk 
is  by  parching^  them  in  the  straw.  Thus  with 
the  genuine  improvidence  of  savages,  they  de- 
stroy that  fodder  for  want  of  which  their  cattle 
may  perish.  From  this  practice  they  have  two 
petty  conveniences ;  they  dry  the  grain  so  that 
It  is  easily  reduced  to  meal,  and  they  escape  tho 
tlxeft  of  the  thresher.  The  taste  contracted 
from  the  fire  by  the  oats,  as  by  every  other 
scorched  substance,  use  must  long  ago  have 
made  grateful.  The  oats  that  arc  not  parched 
must  be  dried  in  a  kilh. 

The  barns  of  Sky  I  never  saw.  That  which 
Macleod  of  Raasay  had  erected  near  his  houi« 
was  so  contrived,  because  the  harvest  is  seldom 
brought  home  dry,  as  by  jierpetual  p  "» 

pr'-v«"nt  the  rii'»w  fi-nni  hcrtfiujr. 
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they  hare  increased  for  want  of  weasels  to  oi>- 
pose  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sky,  and  of  the  other 
islands,  which  I  have  seen,  are  commonly  of  the 
middle  stature,  with  fewer  among  them  veir  tall 
or  very  short,  than  are  seen  in  Eimland ;  or 
perhaps,  as  their  numbers  are  small,  the  chances 
of  any  deviation  from  the  common  measure  are 
necessarily  few.  The  tallest  men  that  I  saw  are 
among  those  of  higher  rank.  In  regions  of  bar- 
renness and  scarcity,  the  homan  race  is  hindered 
in  its  growth  by  the  same  causes  as  other  ani- 
mals. 

The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  in 
other  places,  but  bloom  and  softness  are  not  to 
be  expected  among  the  lower  classes,  whose 
faces  are  exposed  to  the  rudeness  of  the  cUmate, 
and  whose  features  are  sometimes  contracted  by 
want,  and  sometimes  hardened  by  the  blasts. 
Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  or 
workshops,  even  where  no  real  hardships  are 
suffered.  To  expand  the  human  face  to  its  full 
perfection,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  co-operate  by  placidness  of  content,  or 
consciousness  of  superiority. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  size, 
but  they  are  accustomed  to  run  upon  rou^ 
ground,  and  therefore  can  with  great  agility  skip 
over  the  bo^,  or  clamber  the  mountain.  For  a 
campaign  in  the  wastes  of  America,  soldiers 
better  oualified  could  not  have  been  found. 
Having  little  work  to  do,  they  are  not  willing, 
nor  perhaps  able,  to  endure  a  long  continuance 
of  manual  labour,  and  arc  therefore  considered 
as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  supplied  with  those  accom- 
modations which  life  extensively  diversified  with 
trades  aflbrds,  they  supply  their  wants  by  very 
insufTicient  shifts,  and  endfure  many  inconveni- 
ences, which  a  httle  attention  would  easily  re- 
lie\'e.  I  have  seen  a  horse  carrying  home  the 
harvest  on  a  crate.  Under  his  tail  was  a  stick 
for  a  crupper,  held  at  the  two  ends  by  twists 
of  straw.  Hemp  will  grow  in  their  islands,  and 
therefore  ropes  may  be  had.  If  they  wanted 
hemp,  they  might  make  better  cordage  of  rushes, 
or  perhaps  of  nettles,  than  of  straw. 

Their  method  of  life  neither  secures  them 
perpetual  health,  nor  exposes  them  to  any  parti- 
cular diseases.  There  are  physicians  in  the 
island?,  who,  I  believe,  all  practise  chirurgery, 
and  all  compound  their  own  medicines. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  that  life  is  longer  in 
laces  where  "there  are  few  opportunities  of 
uxury ;  but  I  found  no  instance  nere  of  extra- 
ordinary longevity.  A  cottager  grows  old  over 
his  oaten  cakes,  fike  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feast. 
Ho  is  indeed  seldom  incommoded  by  corpulence. 
Poverty  prescr^-es  him  from  sinking  under  the 
burden  of  himself,  but  he  escapes  no  other  in- 
jury of  time.  Instances  of  long  life  are  often 
related,  which  tho«c  who  bear  thrm  are  more 
willin<»  to  credit  than  examine.  To  be  told  that 
any  man  hag  attained  a  hundred  years,  sttea 
hope  and  comfort  to  him  who  stancTs  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  his  own  climacteric 

Length  of  life  is  distributed  impartialW  to 
%'cry  different  modes  of  life  in  very  different 
cliihatcif ;  nnd  the  mountains  have  no  greater 
exaniplcf*  of  a^e  and  hnilth  than  the  low  lands, 
whore  I  wa?»  inlrouured  to  two  ladies  of  high 
quality,  one  of  whom,  in  h^r  ninrty-fouith  year. 
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presided  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercise  of  all 
ner  powers;  and  the  other  has  attained  her 
eighth-fourth,  without  any  diminution  of  her 
vivacity,  and  with  little  reason  to  accuse  time  of 
depredations  on  her  beauty. 

In  the  islands,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  in* 
habitants  are  of  different  rank,  and  one  does 
not  encroach  here  upon  another.  Where  thero 
is  no  commerce  nor  manufacture,  he  that  19 
bom  poor  can  scarcely  become  rich  ;  and  tf 
none  are  able  to  buy  estates,  be  that  is  bom  to 
land  cannot  annihilate  his  family  by  selling  it 
This  was  once  the  state  of  these  conntriei. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till  within  a  cen« 
tury  and  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate  Di*ai 
alienated  otherwise  than  by  \'iolence  or  foifei-> 
tore.  Since  mone^  has  been  brought  among 
them,  they  have  found,  like  others,  the  art  of 
spending  more  than  they  receive;  and  I  enff 
with  ffrief  the  chief  of  a  very  ancient  clan,  whoae 
island  was  condemned  by  law  to  be  sold  for  the 
satisfaction  of  bis  creditors. 

The  name  of  the  highest  dignity  is  Laird,  of 
which  there  are  in  the  extensive  isle  of  Sky  only 
three,  Macdonald,  Macleod,  and  Mackinnon. 
The  bird  is  the  original  owner  of  the  land, 
whose  natural  power  must  be  very  great,  wbert 
no  man  lives  but  by  sericulture ;  and  where 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  not  conveyed  thiough 
the  labyrinths  of  traffic,  but  passes  directly  ftom 
the  hand  that  gathers  it,  to  the  mouth  that  rata 
it  The  laird  has  all  those  in  his  power  that 
live  upon  his  farms.  Kings  can,  for  the  moat 
part,  only  exalt  or  degrade.  The  laird  at  plea- 
sure can  feed  or  starve,  can  give  bread,  or  with- 
hold it  This  inherent  Dowcr  was  yet  strength- 
ened by  the  kindness  of  consan^initr,  and  the 
reverence  of  patriarchal  authonty.  The  laird 
was  the  fiither  of  the  cbn,  and  his  tenants  com* 
monly  bore  his  name.  And  to  these  principle! 
of  original  command  was  added,  for  many  agea, 
an  exclusive  risht  of  legal  jurisdiction. 

This  multifarious  and  extensive  obligatfQQ 
operated  wilJh  force  scarcely  credible.  Every 
duty,  moral  or  pohtical,  was  absorbed  in  aflkc* 
tion  and  adherence  to  the  chitC  f^t^t  many 
years  have  passed  since  the  clans  knew  no  law 
but  the  laird'a  will.  He  told  them  to  whom 
they  should  be  friends  or  enemies,  what  king 
they  should  obey,  and  what  religion  they  should 
profess.  ^  .  _^  .. 

When  the  Scots  6r»t  rose  m  arms  against  the 
8Ucce-»sion  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the 
chief  of  the  Frasers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape. 
The  Frascre  were  very  numerous,  and  very 
zealoufl  against  the  government.  A  pardon  wac 
wjnt  to  Lovat.  He  came  to  the  English  camp, 
and  the  clan  immcdiotely  deserted  to  him. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  Tacksman ; 
a  large  taker  or  leaseholder  of  land,  of  which 
ho  keeps  part  as  a  domain  in  his  own  hand,  and 
lets  part  to  undertenants.  The  tacksman  m 
necessarily  a  man  capable  of  securing  to  the 
laird  the  whole  rent,  and  is  commonly  a  colla- 
teral relation.  These  tacka.  or  subordinate  poe- 
sesaions,  were  long  considered  as  hereditary, 
and  the  occupant  was  distinguislied  bvthe  name 
of  the  place  at  which  he  rc?ide<1.  He  held  a 
middle  station,  by  M-hich  the  hiphrst  and  the 
lowest  orders  were  connected.  He  paid  r^nt 
and  reverence  to  the  laird,  and  received  them 
from  the   tenants.     This  tenure  still   subsirta. 
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hand  of  a  vimlictivr  cjiiqueror,  whose  severities 
hare  been  followed  by  laws,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  produced  much  dis- 
content, because  thoy  o])crate  upon  the  surface 
of  life,  and  make  every  eye  bear  witness  lo  sub- 
jection. To  Ijc  compelled  to  a  new  dress,  has 
always  been  f jund  paniful. 

Thcii*  chiefs  hoinj^  now  deprived  of  their  juris- 
diction, have  already  lost  much  of  their  influence ; 
and  as  they  gradually  degenerate  from  patriar- 
chal rulers  to  rapacious  landlords,  they  will  di- 
vest themselves  of  the  little  that  remains. 

That  disunity  which  they  derived  from  an  opi- 
nion of  their  niiUtary  importance,  the  law,  which 
disarmed  tlirm,  has  abated.  An  old  gentleman, 
deligliiing  himself  with  Iho  recollection  of  better 
days,  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  a  chieftain 
walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers 
witli  tlieir  aims  rattliii^.  That  animating  rab- 
ble has  now  ceased.  The  chief  has  lost  his  for- 
midable retinue  ;  and  the  Highlander  walks  his 
heath  unarmed  and  defenceless,  with  thepeace- 
ful  submission  of  a  French  peasant,  or  English 
cottager. 

Their  ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  but 
their  knowledge  is  yet  of  little  other  use  than  to 
sliow  them  their  wants.  They  arc  now  in  the 
period  of  educati«>n,  and  feel  the  uneasiness  of 
discipline,  witliout  yet  perceiving  the  benefit  of 
instniction. 

The  last  law,  by  which  the  Highlanders  arc 
d'»prived  of  their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy 
beyond  expectation.  Of  former  statutes  made 
wi'ih  the  same  design^  the  execution  had  been 
teeble,  and  tlie  cflect  inconsiderable.  Conceal- 
ment was  undoubtedly  practised,  and  perhaps 
ofkcn  with  connivance.  There  was  tenderness 
or  partiality  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the 
other.  But  the  law,  which  followed  the  victory 
of  Cullodcn,  f  iund  the  whole  nation  dejected  and 
intimidated  ;  informations  were  given  without 
danger  and  Avitliout  fear,  anil  the  arms  were  col- 
lected witli  such  rigour,  that  cverj'  house  was 
despoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Higlilands,  could  give 
no  reasonable  occasion  of  complaint.  Every 
government  must  be  allowed  iho  power  of  tak- 
mg  away  the  weapon  that  is  lifted  against  it. 
But  the  loyal  clans  murmured  with  some  appear- 
ance of  justice,  that,  after  having  defendea  the 
king,  they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  de- 
fend themselves;  and  that  the  sword  should  be 
f)rfc'iicd,  wliich  had  been  legally  employed. 
Their  case  is  undoubtedly  hard,  but  in  politictd 
regul.itions,  g<.x)d  cimnot  bo  complete,  it  can  only 
be  predominant. 

Whether  by  di>armln^  a  peoj>I«  llms  broken 
i:ito  3;  veral  tribe's,  and  thus  remote  from  tlie  beat 
of  power,  more  gond  than  evil  itas  bevn  produced, 
n^.ay  dc\serve  intjuiry.  The  supreme  ^K>wer  in 
every  community  has  the  right  of  debarrmg  every 
milividuul,  and  every  8ub^>rdinatc  society,  from 
sclf-def-jncc,  only  because  the  supreme  iKjwer  is 
able  to  defend  them ;  and  tlicrefore  where  the 
g  jvoriior  cannot  act,  he  must  trust  the  subject  to 
act  f  >r  liiroielC  These  islands  might  l>e  wasted 
u itli  Uic  and  swo:d  botore  their  sovereign  would 
Juiow  ih«"ir  di.Hlroos.  A  g.'iui^  of  robtjers,  such 
Hi  ha;,  h'.'-n  lit^ly  f»uud  confederating  ihrm- 
sclvrs  ill  the.  I  ii^ufjudi*,  nujjhi  lay  a  wide  region 
iinler  'ontnhation.  Tlie  crow  oi  a  petty  priva- 
icc/  mii^lit  Und  on  \\r^  largest  «n<l  most  wealthy 


of  the  islands,  and  riot  without  control  in  cruelty 
and  waste.  It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  chien 
of  Sky,  that  fifty  armed  men  might,  without  re- 
sistance, ravago  the  country.  Laws  that  place 
the  subjects  in  sucli  a  state,  contravene  the  first 
principles  of  the  ctmipact  of  authority  ;  they  ex- 
act obedience,  and  yield  no  protection. 

It  affords  a  generous  and  manly  pleasure  to 
conceive  a  little  nation  gatlicring  its  fruits  anil 
lending  its  herds  with  fearless  confidence,  though 
it  lies  open  on  every  side  to  invasion,  where,  m 
contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every  man  sleeps 
securely  with  his  sword  beside  him ;  where  all 
on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  came  together 
at  tlio  call  to  battle,  as  at  a  summons  to  a  festal 
show  ;  and  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of 
those  whom  age  or  nature  has  disabled,  engaged 
tho  enemy  with  that  competition  for  hazard  and 
for  glory,  which  operate  m  men  that  fight  under 
the  eye  of  those  whose  dislike  or  kindness  they 
have  always  considered  as  the  greatest  evil  or 
tbegreatest  good. 

This  was,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  present 
centur}%  the  stale  of  the  Highlands.  Every  man 
was  a  soldier,  who  partook  of  national  confidence, 
and  interested  himself  in  national  honour.  To 
lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no  small  advan« 
tage  will  compensate. 

It  may  likewise  deserve  to  be  inquired,  whether 
a  great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial  7 
whether  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
too  much  attention  to  one  mode  of  happiness 
niay  not  endanger  others  ?  whether  the  pride  of 
riches  must  not  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  courage  7  and  whether,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  in  some  part  of  the  empire 
the  military  spirit,  it  can  subsist  more  ccmmo- 
diously  in  any  place  than  in  remote  and  unprofi- 
table provinces,  where  it  can  commonly  do  little 
hann,  and  whence  it  may  be  called  forth  at  any 
sudden  exigence  7 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  a  man  who 
places  honour  only  in  successful  violence,  is  a 
very  troublesome  and  pernicious  animal  in  time 
of  peace  ;  and  that  the  martial  character  cannot 
prevail  in  a  whole  people,  but  by  the  diminution 
of  all  other  virtues,  lie  that  is  accust.imcd  to 
resolve  all  right  into  conquest,  will  have  very 
little  tenderness  or  equity.  All  tlic  friendship  in 
such  a  lite  can  be  only  aconfederacy  of  invasn:n, 
or  alliance  of  defence.  The  strong  must  douri^h 
by  force,  and  the  weak  subsist  by  strafatrtm. 

'  Till  the  Higldanders  lost  their  ferocity  w  ith 
their  arms,  they  sufTered  from  each  other  all 
that  malignity  could  dictate,  or  precipitance 
could  act.  Every  provocation  was  revenged 
witli  blood,  and  no  man  that  ventured  into  a  nu- 
merous company,  by  M'ha lever  occasion  brought 
together,  was  sure  of  reluming  without  a  wound. 
If  they  arc  now  exposed  to  foreign  hostilities-, 
they  may  talk  of  the  danger,  but  can  seldom  feel 
it.  If  they  arc  no  longer  martial,  tliey  aie  no 
longer  quarrelsome.  lOisery  is  causetf,  for  thi? 
meet  part,  not  by  a  heavy  crush  of  disaster,  but 
by  the  corrosion  of  less  visible  c\il3,  which  can- 
ker enjoyment,  and  undermine  pocurity.  The 
visit  01  an  invader  i.s  no^essiarilY  rare,  but  do- 
mestic animosities  allow  no  (c-^.-ilinn. 

The  abolition  of  Uir  lo.iil  ja:iMli.  tiouj*,  which 
had  fi>r  so  many  ages  h«-n  «x<Ki>i'<l  by  the 
chiefs,  has  likcv^'^ibo  it.i  evih  nud  its  t<'^  '^••^ 
feudal  constitution  naturally  did\j>cd 
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exile.  Ho  that  goes  thus  acro:npani(*d,  carries 
with  him  all  that  in-jkcH  lif »  j  Uasant.  EIc  sits 
down  in  a  better  climate,  surr()iiinl;.(l  b^  his 
kindred  and  his  fiicnds:  they  carry  with  them 
their  lanpungo,  tht'ir  opinions,  their  popular 
8on<rp,  and  hereditary  merriment ;  they  change 
nothing  but  the  place  of  tlicir  abode  ;  and  of  that 
change  they  perceive  the  benefit. 

Thi<?  is  tlie  real  e'flfect  of  emii^ ration,  if  those 
that  go  away  together  settle  on  the  same  spot, 
and  preserve  their  ancient  union.  Tut  some  re- 
late that  these  adventurous  visituntf;  of  unknown 
re^onSj'after  a  vovagc  passed  in  dreams  t»f  plenty 
and  felicity,  are  Si-'persed  at  l:ist  upon  a  sylvan 
wilderness,  where  their  first  years  must  be  spent 
in  toil  to  clear  the  ground  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  tilled,  and  that  the  whole  effect  of  their 
undertaking  is  only  more  fatigue  and  equal 
scarcity. 

Koth'  accounts  may  be  suspected.  Those  who 
are  gone,  will  endeavour  by  every  art  to  draw 
others  after  them;  for  as  their  numbers  arc 
ffrcater,  thay  will  provide  better  for  themselves. 
When  Nova  Scotia  was  first  peopled,  I  remember 
a  1 -tter,  published  under  the  character  of  a  New 
Planter,  who  related  how  much  the  climate  put 
him  in  mind  of  Italy.  Such  intelligence  the 
Hebridians  probably  receive  from  their  trans- 
marine correspondents.  But  wilh  equal  temp- 
tations of  interest,  and  perhaps  with  no  greater 
niccness  of  veracity,  the  owners  of  the  islands 
spread  stories  of  American  hiirdsliips  to  keep 
tncir  people  content  at  home.  | 

Some  method  to  atop  this  epidemic  deeire  ot 
wandering,  which  spreads  its  contagion  from 
Talley  lo  valley,  deserves  to  be  souglit  with  great 
diligence.  In  more  fruitful  couniries,  the  rc- 
movvil  of  one  only  makes  room  for  the  succcs- 
tion  of  another ;  bu:  in  the  Hebrides,  the  loss  of 
mn  inhabimnt  leaves  a  lasting  vacuity ;  for  no- 
body born  in  any  other  j»art  of  the  world  will 
choa^e  this  couniry  for  his  residence ;  and  an 
island  once  depopulated  will  remain  a  desert,  as 
long  as  the  present  facility  of  liavcl  gives  every 
one,  who  is  aiscontentcd  and  unsettled,  the  choice 
of  his  abode. 

Let  ii  be  inquired,  whether  the  first  iiitcntion 
of  those  who  ore  fluttering  on  the  wincfi  and  col- 
lecting  a  flock  that  they  may  take  their  flight, 
be  to  attain  good  or  avoid  evil  ?  If  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  globe  which 
their  birth  has  allritted  them,  and  resolve  not  to 
live  without  the  pleasures  of  liapjjiT  climates; 
if  they  long  for  bright  suns,  and  calm  skies,  and 
flowery  fields,  and  t'rairrant  gardens,  1  know  not 
by  ^>hAt  eloquence  they  can  be  persuaded,  or  by 
what  offers  Incy  can  be  hived  lo  stay. 

But  if  they  arc  driven  from  their  native  coun- 
try by  positive  evils,  and  disj;usted  by  ill  treatp 
ment,  real  or  hnaginaiy,  it  were  fit  to  remove 
their  ^icvances,  and  quiet  their  resentment; 
since,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  undutiful  sab- 
jects,  they  will  not  much  mend  their  principles 
by  American  conversation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  indulge  them  in  the  continuance  of 
tbeir  national  dress.  If  this  concession  could 
have  any  effect,  it  might  easilv  be  made.  That 
dissimilitude  of  appettrance,  which  was  supposed 
to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
nufht  disincline  them  from  coalescing  with  the 
Peonsylvaniiins,  or  people  of  Connecticut     If 


the  restitution  of  their  arms  will  reconcile  them 
to  their  country,  let  them  have  again  tliosc 
weapons,  which  will  not  be  more  mischievous  at 
home  than  in  the  colonies.  That  they  may  not 
fly  from  the  increase  of  rent,  I  know  not  whe 
thcr  the  general  good  does  not  reouire  that  the 
landlords  be,  for  a  time,  restrainea  in  their  de- 
mands, and  kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportionate 
to  their  loss. 

To  hinder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the 
people,  and  to  govern  peaceably  by  having  no 
subiects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues  no  great 
profundity  of  politics.  To  soften  the  obdurate, 
to  convince  the  mistaken,  to  mollify  the  re««ent- 
ful,  are  worthy  of  a  statesman;  but  it  affords  a 
legislator  little  self-applause  to  consider,  that 
where  there  was  formerly  an  insurrection,  there 
is  now  a  wilderness. 

It  has  been  a  question  often  agitated,  without 
solution,  why  those  northern  regions  arc  now 
so  thinly  peopled,  which  formerly  overwhelmed 
with  tKiDir  armies  the  Roman  empire?  The 
question  supposes  what  I  believe  is  not  tnie, 
that  they  had  once  more  inhabitants  than  they 
could  maintain,  and  overflowed  only  because 
thev  were  full. 

This  is  to  estimate  the  manners  of  all  coun- 
tries and  an:es  by  our  own.  Migration,  while 
the  state  ot  life  was  unsettled,  and  there  was 
little  communication  of  intelligence  between 
distant  places,  was  among  the  wilder  nations  of 
Europe  capricious  and  casual.     An  adventurous 

firojec  tor  heard  of  a  fertile  const  unoccupied,  and 
ed  out  a  colony  ;  a  chief  of  renown  for  bravery 
called  tlic  young  men  together,  and  led  them 
out  to  try  what  fortune  would  present.  When 
Caesar  was  in  Gaul,  he  found  the  Helvetians 
preparing  to  go  thej  knew  not  whither,  and  put 
a  stop  to  their  motions.  They  settled  again  in 
their  own  countrj',  where  they  were  so  far  from 
wanting  room,  tliat  they  had  accumulated  three 
years*  prorision  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  was  military;  it 
they  could  not  find  enemies,  it  was  their  duty  to 
make  them:  they  travelled  in  quest  of  danger, 
and  willingly  took  the  chance  of  empire  or  death. 
If  their  troops  were  numerous,  the  countries  from 
which  they  were  collected  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  without  much  exuberance  of  people,  great 
armies  may  be  raised  where  every  roan  is  a  sol- 
dier. But  their  true  numbers  were  never  known. 
Those  who  wore  conquered  by  them  are  their 
historians,  and  shame  may  have  excited  them  to 
say,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  multi- 
tudes. To  count  is  a  modem  practice,  the  an- 
cient method  was  to  guess ;  ana  when  numbers 
are  £ruessed,  they  are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has  for  several  years  been 
filled  with  the  achievements  of  seventy  thou- 
sand Highlanders  employed  in  America.  1 
have  heard  from  an  English  officer,  not  much 
inclined  to  favour  them,  Hki  their  behaviour 
deserved  a  very  hish  degree  of  military  praise ; 
but  their  number  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
One  of  the  ministers  told  me,  that  8e\'enly  thou- 
sand men  could  not  have  been  found  in  all  the 
Highlands,  and  that  more  than  twelve  thousand 
never  took  the  field.  Those  that  went  to  the 
American  war,  went  to  destruction.  Of  the  old 
Highland  rtjgiment,  consisting  of  twelve  hun« 
dred,  only  seventy-six  "iirvivcd  to  see  their 
country  njrnin. 
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orach  itronger  of  what  we  aofier  than  of  what 
w«  enjoj,  that  the  ideas  of  pain  predominate  in 
almost  every  mind.  What  is  recollection  but  a 
revival  of  vexations,  or  history  but  a  record  of 
wars,  treasons,  and  calamities  7  Dnth,  which 
is  considered  as  the  greatest  evil,  happens  to  all. 
The  greatest  good,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  the  lot 
but  of  a  part. 

That  tney  should  often  see  death,  is  to  be  ei- 
pected  ;  because  death  is  an  event  frequent  and 
important  But  they  see  likewise  more  pleasing 
incidents.  A  gentleman  told  me,  that  when  he 
had  once  ^ne  far  from  his  own  island,  one  of 
his  labounng  servants  predicted  his  return,  and 
described  the  livery  of  nis  attendant,  which  he 
had  never  worn  at  tioroe ;  and  which  had  been, 
without  any  previous  design,  occasionally  given 
him. 

Oar  desire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our 
inquiry  freouent  Mr.  Boswell's  frankness  and 
gmyety  macro  every  body  communicative,  and  we 
heard  many  tales  of  these  airy  shows,  with  more 
or  less  evidence  and  distinctness. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lfowland  Scots, 
that  the  notion  of  the  Second  Sight  is  wearing 
away  with  other  superstitions:  and  that  its 
reality  is  no  longer  supposed  but  by  the  grossest 
people.  How  rar  its  prevalence  ever  extended, 
or  what  ground  it  has  lost,  I  know  not  The 
islanders  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  un- 
derstanding, universally  admit  it,  except  the 
ministers,  who  universally  deny  it,  and  are  sus- 
pected to  deny  it,  in  conseouence  of  a  system, 
against  conviction.  One  or  them  honestly  told 
me,  that  he  came  to  Sky  with  the  resolution  not 
to  believe  it 

StroDff  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily 
occur.  This  faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight 
is  local,  and  commonly  useless.  It  is  a  breach 
of  the  common  order  of  things,  without  any  vi- 
sible reason  or  perceptible  benefit.  It  is  ascribed 
only  to  a  people  very  little  enlightened ;  and 
among  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mean  and 
ignorant. 

To  the  confidence  of  these  ohiections  it  may 
be  replied,  that  by  presuming  to  determine  what 
is  6t,  and  what  is  beneficial,  they  presuppose 
more  knowledge  of  the  universal  system  than 
man  hns  attained  ;  and  therefore  depend  upon 
principles  too  complicated  and  extensive  for  our 
eomprchension ;  and  there  can  be  no  security  in 
the  consequence,  when  the  premises  arc  not  un- 
derstood ;  that  the  Second  Si<^ht  is  only  wonder- 
ful because  it  is  rare,  for,  considered  m  itself,  it 
involves  no  more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  per- 
haps than  the  regular  exercise  of  the  cogitative 
faculty ;  that  a  general  opinion  of  communica- 
tive impulses,  or  visionary  representations,  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations ;  that  par- 
ticular instances  have  been  given  with  such  evi- 
dence as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  has  been  able 
to  resist;  that  sudden  impressions,  which  the 
event  has  verified,  have  been  felt  by  more  than 
own  or  publish  them ;  that  the  Sectnd  Sight  of 
the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  frequency  of 
a  power  which  is  no  where  totally  unknown ; 
tnd  that  where  we  are  unable  to  decide  by  ante- 
cedent reason  we  must  be  content  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  testimony. 

By  pretension  to  Second  Sight,  no  profit  was 
over  sought  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  af> 
""^  *'  n,  in  which  neither  hop«  nor  fear  are  known 


to  have  any  part  "f  hose  who  pioflwa  to  feel  it, 
do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  consi- 
dered by  others  as  advantageously  distincuished. 
They  have  no  temptation  to  feign;  and  their 
hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage  their  iii». 
posture. 

To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not  eaar. 
There  is  one  living  in  Sky,  with  whom  we  would 
have  gladly  conversed ;  but  he  was  very  grots 
and  ignorant,  and  knew  no  English.  The  pro- 
portion in  these  countries  of  the  poor  to  the  rich 
18  such,  that  if  we  suppose  the  quality  to  be  ao* 
cidental,  it  can  very  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of 
education ;  and  yet  on  such  men  it  has  sometimes 
fallen.  There  is  now  a  second-sighted  gentle- 
man in  the  Highlands,  who  complams  of  uie  teiw 
rors  to  which  be  is  exposed. 

The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  pre- 
science: they  are  impressed  with  images,  of 
which  the  event  only  shows  them  the  meaning. 
They  tell  what  they  have  seen  to  others,  who  are 
at  tmit  time  not  more  known  than  themseivee, 
but  may  become  at  last  very  adequate  witnesses 
by  comparing  the  narrative  with  its  verification. 
To  collect  sufHcient  testimonies  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  or  of  ourselves,  would  have 
required  more  time  than  we  could  bestow.  There 
is,  against  it,  the  seeming  analogy  of  things  con- 
fusedly seen,  and  little  understood  ;  a»id  for  it, 
the  indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion,  which 
may  be  perhaps  resolved  at  last  into  prejudice 
and  tradition.  I  never  could  advance  my  curio- 
sity to  conviction ;  but  came  away  at  last  only 
willing  to  believe. 

As  there  subsists  no  lon|;er  in  theislsnds  mnch 
of  that  peculiar  and  discnminative  form  of  liiiB^ 
of  whicn  the  idea  had  delighted  our  imaginationl 
we  were  willing  to  listen  to  such  accounts  of 
past  times  as  would  be  given  tis.  But  we  soon 
found  what  memorials  were  to  be  expected  from 
an  illiterate  people,  whose  whole  time  is  a  series 
of  distress  ;  where  every  morning  is  labouring 
with  expedients  for  the  evening :  and  where  an 
mental  pains  or  pleasures  arose  from  the  dread 
of  winter,  the  expectation  of  spring,  the  caprices 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  motions  of  the  neighbour 
ing  clans ;  where  there  was  neither  shame  from 
ignorance,  nor  pride  in  knowledge;  neither  ca- 
riosity to  inquire,  nor  vanity  to  communicate. 

The  chiefs  indeed  were  exempt  from  urgent 
penary  and  daily  difficulties ;  ond  in  their  houses 
were  preserved  what  accounts  remained  of  past 
aires.  But  the  chiefs  were  sometimes  ignorant 
and  careless,  and  sometimes  kept  busy  by  turbu- 
lence and  contention ;  and  one  ^neration  of  ig- 
norance effiices  the  whole  series  of  unwritten 
history.  Books  are  faithfiil  repositories,  which 
may  be  for  a  while  neglected  or  forgotten  ;  but 
when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction :  memory,  once  iuterrupted,  is 
not  to  be  recalled.  Written  leamine  is  a  fixed 
lumtnary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that  bad  hidden 
it  has  passed  away,  is  sfain  bright  in  its  proper 
station.  Tnditioa  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if 
once  it  &lls,  cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  seems  to  be  univerBsUy  supposed,  that  much 
of  the  local  history  was  preserved  by  tlie  bards, 
of  whom  one  is  said  to  nave  been  retained  by 
every  great  family.  After  these  bards  were 
some  of  my  first  inquiries  ;  and  I  received  such 
answers  as,  for  a  while,  made  me  please  myself 
with  my  increase  of  knowledge  j  for  I  had  not 
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ihen  \i»med  bow  to  c«timat«  tha  narration  of  ft 

Thi?y  Mid  Ihal  a  greiil  farnilj  had  a  bard  and 
&  Ata^ld,  who  were  tiifl  poet  and  hjsk^riftn  of  the 
'#eo*a;  M^od  an  M  ^enueman  told  me  that  he 
f«ntembercil  one  of  eatb,  Ht^re  ivis  a  d^wn  of 
ialfilligeuc*.  Of  men  that  hud  Uved  within  me* 
moTt^  Borae  certain  knowltid^e  iieighl  Uc  nttain- 
«4  '  Thoii;»li  the  ortice  had  c^aae<l^  its  pflRscta 
might  continue;  thff  poem 3  might  he  foan^l, 
Ihotlgh  Ihcre  was  nd  poet, 

jiniythe^r  conversation  in4l*H?d  infbmiod  me^  tlml 
tbe  ■ame  maa  was  both  bajfd  and  aenachi^  This 
Tahntion  discounifred  me  i  but  a$  tho  pmctkc 
miaht  be  di^rent  in  difiereal  limes,  or  at  the 
aiuie  lim<>  in  dMferont  families*  there  vi-'a*  yet  tio 
TeaMTi  foi  supposing  that  1  mml  neeeasarLly  eit 
do  irn  in  totd  ignorance. 

Soon  after  1  waa  told  by  n  u^Mitlcraan,  frbo  i* 
generally  3cknowl*^li«r*d  the  gn^ntcst  master  of 
H«bridtan  a4)ti«iuiritf^  Uiat  there  had  indeed  anco 
bMil  botil  lMo4ft  utii  pfliiachief  ;  &tid  that  tt'iMV^fcf 
Mfi^edlAtMjm  (^  iaiJtt  or  of  conv€^r«aUDa ;  but 
that  neither  bald  ftof  «<itiurhi  bail  cjtiatoi!  for  some 
centuries.  I  hmrft  no  reason  to  suppose  ti  e.Taetly 
k^iji^.i  at  wbtt  time  thp  eastom  fcf^scd^  nop 
did  it  probably  cen^i^  in  all  housos  at  once.  But 
wh^nover  th*?  practice  of  h?citHtion  was  d landed ^ 
the  v?i>rkB,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perish- 
ed vv»lU  Iho  authori  i  for  in  those  tin^ea  nothing 
had  been  written  in  the  Eme  knstiaec 

\Vheth**r  the  mnfi  of  Ulk  was  on  btstrHnan* 
who*o  o(Rco  waa  lo  tell  tnitJ^,  or  a  storyteller, 
Utie  thoja  which  were  in  the  last  cpnlmy,  and 
pttrhupa  ar«r  now  among  the  Iriab^  whoae  trade 
vftts  only  to  amiisaf  it  uow  woul4  bo  vai^  to  in- 

Moat  of  tho  ckim^stit^  ojficen  wire^  [  beUere, 
herArHt^ry :  nnd  probably  the  latireat  of  a  Han 
Wn»  ahvavfl  the  sf*n  of  thi^  last  laureate  The 
kkw  Dry  dt  thti  raco  cotild  no  o[berwi8e  be  cora- 
WuinicaLed  of  reiaineiJ ;  btit  what  ^eniu??  could 
be  HTpaCtad  in  a  poet  by  inhFritaor-*  ? 

The  nation  was  whnlly  illiterate.  Ndther 
iMfds  nor  acnochics*  coiUd  write  of  reiid  ;  huL  if 
ihey  were  ij^norant,  th^are  wa^  uo  danger  of  dc> 
reetion  J  I  hey  were  bclievcii  by  thrnof  wht^sie  vo- 
nitv  tbev  tlattered. 

The  rerital  of  geneolojjief,  which  liti"?  been 
con^ideiwl  lia  very  etBcaciou^  to  the  pre^enaUon 
^  a  true  scries  of  aucee^tryf  vva?  anciently  niArW 
whsn  the  heir  of  the  family  camo  to  manly  Bj»e» 
Thia  practice  has  never  eubai^ftcd  within  lime  of 
jn^.in  11  ry,  nor  was  mneh  credit  doc  to  pucb  re-» 
haaraeir?,  who  mjo^ht  o^^rudo  tictitious  pedij^reew^ 
either  to  plca^ci  their  ma-ik'i**  or  to  hide  the  de- 
Qcif^iicy  f>f  their  pnn  mc^moncji. 

IVhep*  the  chiefs  of  tho  Highland*  bate  (onnd 
rie  hiMorica  of  their  deoeentt  ii  difBenlt  to  tell  ^ 
^r  no  EnfQ  "eiif^aSo^y  waj»  ever  written.  In  gcs 
nerat  thit  only  i«  i^vident)  1  ha  t  the  principal  houf e 
of  a  clan  mujtt  be  r^^ry  tuirient,  and  that  iboBQ 
mu^t  have  lii^d  loni^  in  a  placo^  of  M^liom  it  ia 
not  known  when  they  came  thitlier. 

Thus  hopeI*:'a3  artj  ail  Jittemplft  to  find  wjy 
tT«jcea  of  Highland  barninir.  Nor  are  their  pn- 
UiitiTe  cDBtomn  and  atiti'mt  manm-r  of  life  other- 
wise than  vory  faintly  nnd  line 4^rtaiuly  remem-^ 
h^red  by  the  present  race. 

The  peculiarities  whieh  i^rike  the  native  nf  a 
Dommf!rcinl  country,  pm^chi>dpH  in  h  gnTnt  mca" 
I'ife  from  tb'*  wafltot  mni^«ur      To  the  pt^rcantv 


ftnd  dependents  that  were  noi  dotiieatic^  an«9, 
if  an  estimate  He  made  from  the  capacity  of  aa| 
of  their  old  Iioufi^ji  whii^h  I  hava  aaimi  thrir  tl^ 
racsticJ*  could  h«ve  been  hui  fow,  wef#  «ppfi^ 
priated  certain  portiona  of  land  forUierif  *up«ii>rl 
Macdonald  baa  a  piece  of  pound  yet  c&ll^  t^ 
Barcb*  or  Senachie*'  (ield.  Wh^n  a  heeC  wm 
killed  for  the  hoiiBc,  particular  parlJ  i 
ed  as  fees  by  t^ie  seveml  officer^  or  wntlip 
What  waa  tfiB  right  of  each  L  hav«  not  Uui 
The  head  be1on«rgd  Utihc  smith,  ftnd  the  vMm 
of  the  cow  to  thfl  piper :  the  weaver  baii  Ith^viM 
his  particular  part  ^  and  so  maitv  piece*  folionad 
these  preaeriptive  daimffi,  that  tLe  loird^a  iraa  il 
la^t  but  iittle. 

The  payinent  of  rent  in  kind  haa  hern  «o  ha^ 
dituaed  in  England,  tliat  it  ia  tutally  for^ottciL 
Il  wai  Dmclised  very  lately  in  the  Hehride^  ud 
pmhahly  still  continuoiy  wA  onlv  mi  Sl  EMm. 
where  money  i«  notyeft  kw^WRp  WA  m  Olhtfud 
the  Fiuolier  antl  remoter  i^mnAA,  II  wn«  ^ 
hap9  to  be  d^f^jxirfid^  that  no  cll«icv  ia  IliLi  |M< 
eular  shonld  have  been  made.  Whcin  the  \dA 
eoold  only  tfat  the  produce  of  bin  tanik,  W  mu 
under  the  neeeji^jty  of  re^idin*!  upon  Ihem;  and 
when  ihfe  trinant  ctjiild  n<^t  convert  hb  i 


more  portable  riches,  ho  could  neve'r  be  tiisfllel 
away  6-om  hia  farm,  from  the  otilj  ptacn  vMi 
he  could  he  wealthy.  Money  conlounrii  »dt0^ 
dinatjon,  by  overpowering  th*  distincaarii  d 
rank  and  birth,  and  woakena  authority,  by  fll^ 
plying  powvr  of  ?e«i#t«nC'e,  or  eipenwiii  m 
escape*  The  feudal  jiyitem  i^  fnrmed  jbr  ■  i^ 
tion  employed  in  airriculture,  and  1»a£  n«rH9  1m| 
kept  its  hold  where  gold  &nd  silver  hav«  hpM« 
common. 

Their  arma  were  anciontly  tlio  Odytttf^  m 
great  twf>-hAnded  »word,  nixJ  nitesrwmftb  lb 
two-^d^  nword  and  lar^t^  or  Iwickler,  whidi 
was  suptiiincd  on  ih€  left  artn^  tn  the  md^tof 
the  Lnr^f<t,  which  wa«i  imide  of  wood,  Cf^efi!^ 
with  Icraibf^fi  and  studdM  wiih  nad-s  a  iJtMl^ 
Iriocp,  pibmit  t^^o  fiL»ei  |im^,  wii*i  ^omecuno?  fii^; 
it  was  hriivy  and  cunibnuF^,  and  iu'cordingly  km 
for  soma  time  posi  been  ^r^ually  laid  osdf. 
Very  few  targets  were  itl  C^jlhiden.  The  dirt, 
or  broad  da^fer,  lam  nfrakt,  v,-as  of  more  um 
in  private  quarreb  than  in  b^ttlv^  The  L«i- 
ctiber  axe  U  onlv  a  &%ht  attcjiLiif>n  of  ihc  iM 
Etiii\hh  bill 

After  all  that  has  !>t;eti  ^;i>id  t.i£  thii'  fmre  ^td 
lernjf  of  the  Hiffhiatid  ,Hnord^  I  r^nld  not  ^ 
that  the  url  of  defcnct.*  v\  us  i4iiy  p^t  of  comtaoa 
cduc ill  in  n ,  Thtt  jfc  n  1 1  omen  wer e  fxr bap«  4*jihc- 
(iine^  skilful  g|acii.ai»i«i«  but  tbu  cioinman  turi 
hail  no  oUiPr  ]»owcj  a  ti\tiii  ihtise  <pf  riolrtKtf  *i*l 
oouro^p.  Vft  il  iir  vvcU  kiVL'^ivn,  li^^  the  cund 
of  ihc  Highlander*  w^a  very  formidable.  A**» 
arm V  cannot  cmsiji-t  of  philo«(iph^r%  a  pankii 
cBfiily  ciciled  hy  v^t^y  nnwontcil  nwxit^  of  anod^ 
anee.  Is'tw  danger^i  arv^  natnrally  ma^nilttfj 
and  men  accustomed  ttnly  ti>  c3;chiUL»  h«illatsal 
a  distance,  o^id  rather  to  ht^^^r  their  elicsksliaa 
»ec  ihemi  are  dljooorag^d  nnd  amszod  wlMJi  thif 
iiivd  (Jiem^dvoH  encountered  hand  to  haad,  D»d 
catch  the  js^leain  of  .M*?cl  Onsbiiig  in  their  frcefti 

The  Highlnnd  wea|H>iia  gave  opporiaoitf  fif 
many  cif^rt ion^  it(  pi^rsonal  conraio,  and  «»• 
titn(  H  fiff  sin!jlu  cojhWts  in  ibcfi^k);  likf  thmt 
w he'll  (Tceur  im>  frequi^nily  in  f/ibidoui  warik  At 
Falkirk  a  geiitjcnian  n^iw  ikviii^  wju,  1  suppoM 
after  ibe  reirc*i'  of  the  kind's  trfd>p«»  en!|ite«d  ti 
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•  distance  from  the  rest  with  an  Irish  dragoon. 
They  were  both  skilful  swordsmen,  and  the  con- 
test was  not  easily  decided :  the  dragoon  at  last 
had  the  acivantage,  and  the  Highlander  called 
for  quarter;  but  quarter  was  refused  him,  and 
the  nght  continued  till  he  was  reduced  to  defend 
hiinself  upon  his  knee.  At  that  instant  one  of 
the  Macloods  came  to  his  rescue;  who,  ns  it  is 
taid,  ofiered  auartcr  to  the  dragoon,  but  be 
thought  himself  obliged  to  reject  what  he  had 
before  refused,  and  as  battle  gives  little  time  to 
deliberate,  was  immediately  killed. 

Funerals  were  formerly  solemnized  by  calling 
multitudes  toj[^tlier,  and  entertaining  them  at  a 
peal  expense.  This  emulation  of  useless  cost 
has  been  for  some  time  discouraged,  and  at  last 
in  the  isle  of  Sky  is  almost  suppressed. 

Of  the  Erse  language,  as  I  understand  nothing, 
I  cannot  say  more  than  I  have  been  told.  It  is 
the  rude  speech  of  a  barbarous  {.>eopIe,  who  had 
few  thougnts  to  exp^c^8,  and  were  content,  ns 
they  conceived  grossly,  to  be  grossly  understood. 
After  what  has  been  lately  talked  of  Highland 
bards,  and  Highland  gonius,  many  will  startle 
when  they  are  told,  that  the  Ei-se  never  was  a 
written  language ;  that  tliere  is  not  in  the  world 
an  Erse  manuscript  a  hundred  veara  old ;  and 
that  the  sounds  of  the  Highlun<{or8  were  never 
expressed  by  letters,  till  some  little  books  of  piety 
were  translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  made  by  the  R\'nod  of  Argyle.  Who- 
ever therefore  now  writes  in  iliis  languajrc,  spells 
according  to  his  own  perception  of  the  sound, 
and  his  own  idea  of  toe  power  of  the  letters. 
The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are  cultivated  tongues. 
The  AVelsh  two  hundred  years  ago,  insulted 
their  English  neighbours  for  the  instability  of 
their  orthc^raphy ;  w liile  the  Erse  merely  floated 
in  the  breath  of  the  people,  and  could  ther':f(>re 
receive  little  improvement. 

When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  books, 
it  is  tending  to  refinement;  as  tlioso  who  under- 
take to  teach  (»thcrs  inu^t  have  undergone  some 
labour  in  improving  the^l^elve8,  lh«y  set  a  pro- 
portionate value  on  thi.ir  own  ihouchts,  and 
wish  to  enforce  tliem  by  r.Hicaci«us  e.\|.H-e4'<ions  : 
speech  becomes  emb<»die<i  and  permanent ;  dif- 
ferent modes  and  phra^^rs  are  C(»mp.'iro<l,  and  the 
best  obtains  an  establishment.  By  decrees,  one 
age  im proves  upon  :iniiUii'r.  Exactness  is  first 
obtained,  and  afterwards  chance.  Hut  diction, 
merely  vocal,  is  always  in  its  <'liildUo4Ml.  An  no 
man  leaves  his  el<i<[ucne^  behind  hiii},  the  new 
generations  have  all  to  learn,  'j'herc  may  poa- 
sibly  be  books  without  a  iKtlUflicd  bnguage, 
but  there  can  be  no  polishod  language  without 
N>oks. 

That  the  bords  c«>uld  not  read  more  than  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose ;  tccanse,  if  ilicy  h;id  read,  they  could  pro- 
bably have  written ;  and  how  high  their  com{)o- 
Kiiions  may  rvasonaUly  be  rated,  an  inquirer  may 
best  jud^c  by  conskieriug  what  stores  of  imagery, 
whit  prmciples  of  ratiocinaiion,  what  compre- 
hension of  knowle^ifrp,  and  what  delicacy  of  elo- 
cution, ho  has  known  any  man  attahi  who  can- 
aot  read.  The  siato  o(  tho  bards  was  yet  more 
hopele:is.  He  that  cannot  read,  may  now  con- 
verse wiih  those  that  ran  ;  but  the  bard  was 
A  barbarian  among  barbarians,  who,  knowing 
nothing  himj«elf,  livrd  wiin  others  that  kn^w  no 
more. 


There  has  lately  been  in  the  iaiands  one  of 
these  illiterate  pocis,  who  hearing  the  Btble  read 
at  church,  is  said  to  have  turned  the  sacred  his- 
tory into  verse.  I  heard  part  of  a  diaU.gue  com- 
posed by  him,  tran^latea  by  a  young  lady  at 
Mull,  and  thought  it  hud  more  meaning  than  I 
expected  fjxmi  a  man  totally  uneducated  ;  but  ha 
had  some  opportunities  of  knowledge ;  he  lived 
among  a  learned  people.  Afte.*  all  that  h»s 
been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  Highlandert, 
the  antipathy  between  their  language  and  Hten- 
ture  still  continues ;  and  no  man  that  has  learned 
only  Erse,  is  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

The  Erse  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words 
used  in  some  islands  arc  not  always  known  in 
others.  In  literate  nations,  though  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  sometimes  the  words  of  common 
speech,  may  differ,  as  now  in  England,  compared 
with  the  south  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written 
diction,  which  pervades  all  dialects,  and  is  under- 
stood in  every  province.  But  where  the  whole 
language  is  colloquial,  he  that  has  only  one  part, 
never  gets  the  rest,  as  he  cannot  get  it  but  by 
cliange  of  residence. 

In  an  unwritten  speech,  nothing  that  is  not 
very  short  is  transmitted  from  on<^  generation  to 
another.  Few  have  opportunities  of  hearing  a 
lonq  composition  often  enough  to  learn  it,  or  have 
inclination  to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is  necessary  to 
retain  it;  and  what  is  once  forgotten,  is  lost  for 
ever.  I  believe  there  cannot  be  recovered  in  tlM 
whole  Erse  language  five  hundred  lines  of  w  hich 
there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  them  a  huiulred 
years  old.  Vet  I  hear  that  the  father  of  Oi^sian 
Doasts  of  two  chesu  more  of  ancient  poetry, 
which  lie  suppre'-^es,  because  they  are  too  good 
for  tho  English. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mmd 
naturally  acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for 
wonders,  may  come  back  with  an  opinion  very 
different  from  mine ;  for  the  inliabitants,  know- 
ing the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in  their  lan- 
guage and  antiquities,  jHirhaps  are  not  very  scru- 
pulous adherents  to  truth  ;  yet  I  do  not  say  that 
they  dr.liU:ratcly  speak  studied  falsehood,  or 
have  a  settled  purpose  to  deceive.  They  havo 
inquired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always 
fctl  their  owii  ignorance.  They  are  not  mueli 
eccustonitd  to  be  interrogated  by  others ;  and 
seem  never  to  have  ihouglit  upon  interrogating 
tiiemselves ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what 
they  tell  to  be  inic,  they  *Uke\\  isc  do  not  die- 
tinctlv  pcrt-eive  it  to  be  f-ili-'c. 

Mr.  liopwell  was  vi  ly  dili;;enl  in  his  inquiries  j 
and  the  result  e.f  his  invc  ^ligations  was,  that  tho 
answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly 
such  as  nullified  the  answer  to  tlic  firAt. 

Wc  were  a  while  told,  that  they  had  an  old 
Uan^iatiou  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  told  it  till  it 
would  api<ear  obstinacy  to  inquire  again.  Yet  by 
continuMi  accumulation  of  questions  we  found, 
that  the  iranslatiou  meant,  if  any  meaning  there 
were,  was  nothing  else  than  the  Irish  Bible. 

We  heard  of  manuscripts  that  were,  or  that 
had  been,  in  the  hands  of  somebody's  father,  or 
grandfather ;  but  at  last  we  had  no  reaw*n  to  be- 
lieve they  were  otiier  than  Irish.  Martin  men- 
tions Irish,  but  never  any  Erse  mamiserj|ts,  to 
be  found  m  tlic  islands  in  his  time. 

I  suppose  my  opinion  of  ihe  poiins  of  O&siau 
is  already  tlis^overcd.  1  l>elicve  I h.;y  never  ex» 
isird  in  anv  .  iher  Umu  Uiiu  thU  'vUiich  wo  hl»i 
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•f  Sky  spoke  with  commendation ;  but  Mr. 
Maclean  said,  he  did  not  use  it,  because  he 
eimkl  make  the  tpxt  more  intelligible  to  his  au> 
ditora  by  an  ejrtemporary  Tersion.  From  this  I 
inliBrred,  that  the  lanpiage  of  the  translation 
avma  not  the  language  of  the  isle  of  Col. 

^  He  has  no  pubuc  edifice  for  the  exercise  of 
kii  ministry;  and  can  officiate  to  no  greater 
inimber  than  a  room  can  contain ;  and  the  room 
ftf  a  hut  is  not  very  large.  This  is  all  the  op- 
portunity of  worship  that  is  now  granted  to  the 
mhabitants  of  the  islands,  some  of  whom  mast 
travel  thither  perhaps  ten  milee.  Two  chapels 
were  erected  by  their  ance8ton>,  of  which  I  saw 
the  skeletons,  which  now  stand  faithful  witnesses 
of  the  triumph  of  Reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  piety ;  there  is  likewise  a  want  oi  mi- 
nisters. A  parish  oi^en  contains  more  islands 
than  one ;  and  each  island  can  iiave  the  minister 
only  in  its  own  turn.  At  Raasay  they  had,  I 
think,  a  right  to  service  only  every  third  Sunday. 
All  the  provision  made  by  the  present  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  for  the  inhabitants  of  about  a 
hundred  square  miles,  is  a  prayer  and  sermon  in 
a  little  room,  once  in  three  weeks :  and  even  this 
parsimonious  distribution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather :  and  m  those  islands  where  tlie  minis- 
ter does  not  reside,  it  is  imposflible  to  tell  how 
man^  weeks  or  months  may  pass  without  any 
|wblic  exercise  of  religion. 

ORISSIPOL  IN  COL. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Maclean, 
we  went  on  to  Grissipol,  a  housr>  and  farm  te- 
nanted by  Mr.  Macsweyn,  where  I  saw  more  of 
the  ancient  life  of  a  Highlander  than  I  had  yet 
fbmid.  Mrs.  Macsweyn  could  speak  no  English, 
and  had  never  seen  any  other  places  than  the 
islands  of  Sky,  Mull,  and  Col:  but  she  was 
hospitable  ana  good-humoured,  and  Ipread  her 
table  with  sufficient  liberality.  We  round  tea 
here  as  in  every  other  place,  but  our  spoons 
were  of  horn. 

The  house  of  Grissipol  stands  by  a  brook  very 
clear  and  quick ;  which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
mpat  copious  streams  in  the  island.  This  place 
was  the  scene  of  an  action,  much  celebrated  in 
the  traditional  history  of  Col,  hut  which  proba- 
bly no  two  relators  will  tell  alike. 

Some  time  in  the  obscure  apes,  Macneil  of 
Barra  married  the  lady  Maclean,  who  had  the 
isle  of  Col  for  her  jointuro.  Whether  Macneil 
detained  Col,  when  the  widow  was  dead,  or 
whether  she  lived  so  long  as  to  make  her  heirs 
impatient,  i.^  perhaps  not  now  known.  The 
younger  son,  called  John  Ger\'es,  or  John  the 
Ijliant,  a  man  of  great  strenfith,  who  was  then 
in  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for  education, 
dreamed  of  recovering  his  inheritance ;  ana 
getting  some  adventurers  together,  which  in 
thone  unsettled  times  was  not'  hard  to  do,  in- 
vaded Col.  He  was  driven  away,  but  was  not 
discouraged,  and  collecting  new  followers,  in 
three  years  came  again  with  fifty  men.  In  his 
way  he  stopped  at  Artorinish  in  Morvem. 
where  his  uncle  was  prisoner  to  Madeod,  ana 
was  then  with  his  enemies  in  a  tent  Maclean 
took  with  him  only  one  servant,  whom  he  ordered 
lo  stay  at  the  outside :  and  where  he  should  see 
tin  tent  pressed  outwmrds,  to  strike  with  his 
dNvk ;  it  bein^  the  intention  of  MaeUan,  as  any 


man  provoked  him,  to  lay  hands  upon  hhn,  and 
posh  him  back.  He  entered  the  tent  alone, 
with  hb  Lochaber  axe  in  his  hand,  and  strode 
such  terror  into  the  whole  assembly,  that  they 
dismissed  his  uncle. 

When  he  landed  at  Col,  he  saw  the  sentinel, 
who  kept  watch  towards  the  sea,  running  off  to 
Grissipol,  to  give  Macneil,  who  was  there  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  an  account  of  the 
invasion.  He  told  Macgill,  one  of  his  followers, 
that  if  he  intercepted   Uiat  dangerous  inteHi- 

Eince,  by  catching  the  courier,  he  would  give 
m  certain  lands  m  Mull.  Upon  this  promise 
MacgiU  pursued  the  messenger,  and  either 
killed  or  stopped  him;  and  his  posterity,  till 
very  lately,  held  the  lands  in  Mull. 

The  alarm  being  thus  prevented,  he  came  un 
expectedly  upon  M acneil.  C hiefs  were  in  those 
days  never  wholly  unprovided  for  an  enemy.  A 
fij^t  ensued,  in  whicn  one  of  their  followers  is 
said  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  proof  of  ac- 
tivity, by  bounding  backwards  over  the  brook 
of  Grissipol.  Macneil  being  killed  and  many 
of  his  clan  destroyed,  Maclean  took  possession 
of  the  island,  which  the  Macneils  attempted  to 
conquer  by  another  invasion,  but  were  defeated 
and  repulsed. 

Maclean,  in  his  turn,  invaded  the  estate  of  the 
Macneils,  took  the  castle  of  Brecacif,  and  con- 
quered the  ish»  of  Barra,  which  he  held  for  seven 
years,  and  then  restored  it  to  the  heirs. 

CASTL£  OF  COL. 

From  Grissipol,  Mr.  Maclesn  conducted  us  to 
his  father's  seat :  a  neat  new  house  erected  near 
the  old  castle,  I  think,  by  the  last  proprietor. 
Here  we  were  showed  to  take  our  station,  and 
lived  very  commodionsly  while  we  waited  for 
moderate  weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  we 
did  not  so  soon  obtain,  but  we  had  time  to  get 
some  information  of  the  present  state  of  Col, 
partly  by  inquiry,  and  partly  by  occasional  ex- 
cursions. 

Col  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  length, 
and  three  in  breadth.    Both  the  ends  are  the 

Property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  but  the  middle 
elongs  to  Maclean,  who  is  called  Col,  as  the 
only  laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky ;  it  is  rather  one 
continued  rock,  of  a  surface  much  diversified 
with  protuberances,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth,  which  is  oflen  broken,  and  dis- 
covers the  stone.  Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plants 
that  strike  deep  roots ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
island  nothing  has  ever  yet  grown  to  the  height 
of  a  table.  The  unculUvated  parts  are  clothed 
with  heath,  among  which  industry  has  inter- 
spersed spots  of  grass  and  com  ;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  raise  a  tree,  Youn^  Col, 
who  has  a  very  laudable  desire  of  improvmg  his 
patrimony,  purposes  some  time  to  plant  an 
orchard:  which  if  it  be  sheltersd  by  a  wall, 
may  perhaps  succeed.  He  has  introduced  the 
cnlturo  of  turnips,  of  which  be  has  a  field, 
where  the  whole  work  was  performed  by  his 
own  hand-  His  intention  is  to  provide  food  for 
his  cattle  in  the  winter.  This  mnovation  was 
considered  bv  Mr.  Macsweyn  as  the  idle  pr<>. 
ject  of  a  young  head,  heated  with  English 
fancies ;  but  he  has  now  found  that  turnips  will 
really  grow,  and  that  hungnr  sheep  and  cowa 
will  really  eat  them. 
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Br  flucb  acqtiieitiiini  as  thete,  the  Hc:brid«« 

may  m  time  rise  above  ihcir  aninmt  diatrcaa. 
WfUrever  beath  will  e^w,  lh*?re  w  reftflon  lo 
think  pomcthtn^  better  id  ay  tSraw  BOiirisiiTTifnt ; 
and  by  Irving;  the  prodiKtioJi  of  oth?f  ptac««, 
planlB'will  be  fouQcJ  suitable  to  ev4?ry  *oil. 

Cal  hB«  inanv  l-^odia,  «omp  of  which  hmve 
irotits  i^!>^  efil»,  aitti  titliers  huve  neTt^r  yet  liecn 
■tricktil ;  anfither  proof  of  tb*i  Dc^rlig^nce  of  I  he 
LsUmJcrfli  who  tni^bl  take  li?h  in  the  inland 
waters  when  iheyamnai  gio  U*  w^a, 

Theif  quadnip*jd»»w  harw?fl,  c?<jwa,  ibeep*  »tid 
goal*.  The?  imvo  ndtb^t-  d(?©r;  hai^J^  nor  ralv 
&U,  They  l»a?e  no  vernim  i^xp«pt  rnt*,  wliich 
have  been  lately  broaght  iliiihtr  by  ji^a,  as  lo 
other  pInct'S  j  and  are  free  frsrn  9^rpcntA,  frtign, 
and  tonds. 

The  hart  est  in  Col^  and  in  Lewi?,  is  ri|)e 
aooner  than  in  H%y^  and  th**  wrnrtr  m  Col  is 
never  cold,  but  V(«y  tf^mpf si uoiiw*  I  know  nm 
that  I  ever  heanl  (h^  ^virnl  »!  lotid  id  any  other 
plaee  ;  and  Mr.  B<iflwtU  obsM^fyed,  tha.t  its  noi*e 
was  all  im  owfij  for  thci^  WdW  tio  tr*ei  to  in- 
ej«ft*te  it, 

Noi«fl  H  n*rt  Iho  worst  elTect  of  the  tempest ; 
for  th*>y  have  thrown  llic  sand  from  the  «borp 
over  a  considerabk:  jiart  of  ilio  land,  mid  h  k  said 
Mill  to  ©neroach  nitii  dfestr^iy  niore  and  more  pa** 
tiir«  \  but  I  am  not  of  rjptnion,  thflt  hy  any  emiv 
Veya  or  land  iriiirksjitflhrn  its  have  been  ever  fived, 
or  k^  pro^re^on  ascertained.  If  one  timn  has 
conRdence  enough  to  say,  thai  it  odvancea,  no- 
body can  britig  any  proof  to  ELjpport  hi  in  in  de- 
nying it.  The  rem^oii  u  Jiy  it  ii  ao\  spread  to  n 
greater  extent,  aoerti«  to  be,  ihut  the^vind  and 
rvin  eome  almost  toother,  and  llial  it  i»  made 
c1o«e  and  heavy  by  thci  wet  btfort:  the  stormfi 
can  pnt  it  in  in' jfion.  Sli  thiek  i£  the  bed,  and  so 
small  the  pjitrti^'leji^  that  if  n  tnneller  should  be 
cau^Jit  by  a  sudd  cm  ^i-^t  in  dry  werUher,  he 
would  find  it  very  difficidt  to  escape  with  life. 

For  nntiinil  curiosities,  1  was  lihoivn  only  two 
grc^ii  ina^ae^  of  sLoMf,^  which  lie  loo^e  upon  the 
ground  ;  one  on  the  top  of  a  iull,  and  tht;  other 
at  a  small  dtslance  froni  the  bott<jni.  They  cer- 
tainly yt&tn  never  put  iiUfj  their  pr^'^itnt  place  hy 
humnLn  i^itren^h  or  fikitl  ;  antl  thoiie;han  eard>* 
quake  mixrliE:  have  hmken  olf  the  lower  stone^ 
and  rolled  it  incn  the  vatley,  no  account  can  be 
pren  of  ihe  othci',  vrhtch  lies  on  the  hill,  urde^a, 
which  I  fns-g^ot  to  C:\amtne,  there  be  ^till  near  it 
some  htdJer  rock,  from  whirh  it  miaht  t^:  lorn. 
All  niitiima  have  a  tradition,  that  their  earliest 
anceMore  were  simt^t,  and  ihe^  ttoiies  are  sa.id 
tn  have  hewn  ihmwti  up  ntu!  down  by  a  i;iant  and 
hi^  iniatrtjjwj.  There  ar<o  eo  many  Tnore  irnpor- 
tant  Ojinsrs  of  ^^hich  humtn  know  led  [re  can  Kive 
n'l  aci7i"nin[Ti  that  it  mny  be  forgiven  o^j  if  wc 
ppe^ulciTe  no  Imi^er  nn  twn  ptjnts  in  Co!. 

Thlfl  ifttand  is  very  popuhiu?).  About  nine- 
»knd*twpnty  years  a^,  the  fencihle  m^n  of  Col 
were  reckoned  one  bunrlred  and  forty  ;  which  is 
the  sixth  of  ei^hC  hundred  and  fiirty  ;  and  pro- 
bably iiime  contrived  ti  hu  left  rml'  of  ihe  liaL 
The  raiTjisier  told  ns,  that  a  f{jw  yaara  ago  the 
inhwUlanifl  were  eiflfhl  himdred,  between  the 
a^j  of  seven  and  of  seventy.  Round  numben 
an^  seldom  esflcL  Biit  in  this  case  the  nutho- 
riiy  ia  ^nf>d,  and  the  emir  likely  to  b*  iitiit- .  If 
to  the  cifrht  hundred  be  added  what  the  jnw^  of 
cornputfitinn  require,  they  will  be  increnssed  to 
at  Least  a  thou«;ind  ;  and  if  the  diTnensjoiia  of  the 
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coTtotfy  have  been  aoeumtely  mtatedf  ewery  mila 

mnintmins  more  than  iwenty-five, 

Thi-s  proportion  of  habitation  is  |TeAtefth« 
I  he  app(fai»ne«  of  the  Cirtintry  seema  to  mdmil} 
for  wherever  The  tyt  wMidcra,  it  we*  mmh 
WDJ^le  jvnd  little  ctiltiVation,  I  atn  mare  indiiivd 
to  extend  the  land,  of  whieh  no 
ever  been  taken,  ihsi^n  rc>  diminish  tha 
who  have  been  redly  numlwred*  L«t  i 
fio^edi  l}iat  a  eomputcd  mile  ixintajna  i 
a  half,  DtH  was  coinmordy  found  true  ifi  the  tas^ 
aumtion  of  tlie  EngiiaU  road*,  afid  n^e  vball  ihwi 
allot  nesirlT  twelve  to  a  mile,  whieh  zi^t^ei  muck 
lietter  with  ovular  observation. 

Here,  ajs  in  Sky,  stu\  other  i^and^  >u*  tk 
Idird,  the  tnck^men,  sud  the  undee-ten&nta. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laiid,  has  »ery  exi«BWVf 
posscaMons,  b«inc  proprietor,  not  cmly  of  brihi 
greater  part  of  Col,  but  of  tbe  eltieiuive  mltald 
Rum,  and  a  very  conAtdrrnble  tetriCiarj  m  MdL 

Rum  ismienf  the  larger  inlands alokostJi^itif^ 
anfl  therefore  of  Ero-'flt  eapncitir  ia  pr«>|MMtiCQ^tt 
it<i  side?.  By  the  unual  metliQd  of  epttmali^ 
comnuLcd  cJttcnl*  it  may  ctTiiiun  more  thtm.  | 
hnnared  and  twenty  s^uaric  miles. 

It  originally  beloiiircd  to  Clanronafd^  anil  wti"" 
purchasf^d  by  Col ;  who,  in  some  disputs  akmt 
iht  barf^ain,  made  Clanronald  priaoncr,  aiidke^ 
him  nine  montlta  in  C4:tnfir*eme«l,  lu  o*™*^ 
Fepre«enta  it  as  mountainous,  rugifcd  a.nd  baim.. 
[u  the  \ii\U  tlierc  are  red  doer.  The  Upturn  m 
very  small,  but  of  a.  bre«d  eimuent  fbr  btsaty. 
Col,  nml  Lf>ug  a^o,  bou«;ht  one  of  them  fzooi  a  by 
naou  who  told  him  thnt  as  he  waa  ^  a  ^bmf* 
uncoonnonly  ekj^ant,  he  eould  not  asit  Ikioi  Mt 
at  A  hii^h  prie^;  and  that  wlio«rar  Ind  him 
should  pay  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

There  are  said  \fi  be  in  Eumi  a  race  of  bonsi 
yet  smaller,  of  which  tbc  highest  is  not  abovi 
[hirry-six  inclies- 

The  reifl  of  Runt  U  not  greau  Mr.  Maeleoa 
declared  that  lie  sbnuld  be  very  ridi,  if  be  coald 
fiet  his  land  at  two-pone^  halfpenny  an  sa^ 
ThcinhalutJtnts  arc  fifty-eight  families,  ttbo  coo- 
tihued  pnpista  for  smne  time  after  the  laird  h*^ 
eame  a  proteslanU  Their  ndherenr.e  lo  thf-iruld 
religion  was  strengthened  by  the  eountenantv  d 
thi3  Jaird'a  ^i^ter,  a  i^alous  Rofnanisi^  till  dM 
Sunday  as  they  were  ^ing  In  ma^s  under  diA 
conduct  of  tlifir  t>atn>ne^t»,  Madenn  met  thcjnoe 
the  way,  !rave  iine  of  them  a  tilow  ou  the  beadt 
will  I  a  yHloiC  sliek,  I  suppose  a  cane,  for  wKid 
til e  Erse  had  no  hmue,  and  drove  Ihcm  to  tW 
kirk,  from  >vhich  they  have  never  iiivce  deponed 
Since  tlie  u?e  of  tins  metl)od  of  conversion,  die 
inhabitrtnta  uf  Elgij  and  Caima,  who  contuiw 
papists,  c:dl  \hp  prntf^stantism  of  Rum  the  rd^ 
cioti  of  the  Ytiinfo  Biitk^ 

The  only  jxipisb  inland  a  are  Ep^  and  Csoat 
E«rir  '^  'he  principd  island  of  a  parish,  in  wbid^ 
lhou;;h  h*=  lia.<*  no  eon^re^tion,  the  prot^tAttt 
minister  resides-  V  have  beard  of  nothing  G^ 
Hous  in  it,  but  the  eavt^  in  which  a  f>rmef  fff^ 
ration  of  the  i.'ilandera  were  siooliiered  by  Mae* 
leod. 

If  we  had  trav^elkd  with  more  lei^iUre,  it  had 
not  been  fit  to  have  riegietcted  the  popish  ijUndt 
Popery  is  favourable  to  eervntoriv  ;  and  airMAf 
iiniDrant  nations  ceremony  is  tKe  ordy  prr^^ 
vative  of  tradiuon.  Since  protesianufm  ^ii 
eic tended  to  the  suvaj^e  parts  of  Scotland,  it  bn 
perhaps  been  mit  of  tn«  cbief  fabouia  of  ^ 
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ministers  to  abolish  etatcd  observances,  because 
they  continued  the  remembrance  of  the  former 
religion.  We,  therefore,  who  came  to  see  old 
traditions,  and  see  antiquated  manners,  should 
probably  have  found  them  among  the  papists. 

Canna,  the  other  popi&h  i&land,  belongs  to 
Cbnronald.  It  is  said  not  to  comprise  more 
than  iH-elvo  miles  of  land,  and  yet  maintains  as 
many  inhabiuints  as  Hum. 

We  were  at  Col  under  the  protection  of  the 
yoiing  laird,  without  aii^-  of  the  disttCHscs  which 
Mr.  Fcnri.int,  in  i\  Cv  ot  simple  credulity,  seems 
to  think  almost  worthy  ot*  an  <*l«gy  by  O^-^-sian. 
Whoicvcr  \vc  rovc<l,  wo  were  pleased  to  sec  tlie 
reverence  with  whii-h  his  suljccts  n*garded  hiin. 
He  did  not  cndeavoir  to  d:iz/.lo  them  by  any 
magnificence  of  tiro-  m  :  his  only  di.-tinciion  was 
a  feather  in  hia  bi.nnet:  but  as  .soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, tlicy  fo.*?n(»k  tiiiir  work  and  clustered 
abnit  iiim  ;'  he  took  thi'm  by  the  h.md,  and  they 
SGomcd  mniUAlly  dcligliteti.  Tie  bus  llje  proper 
disposition  of  achicftain,  and  .seems desirous  to 
c^niimie  il:c  ru'ioms  of  his  house.  The  ba«:- 
piiicr  pLiyod  rr^'darly,  when  dinner  was  sened, 
wno>o  perspi]  atid  drtss  nuidc  a  jrood  appear- 
ance; and  be  l):ovi»ht  no  dis::raoe  upon  the  fa- 
mily ol*  Rankin,  nliieh  ba>  lon<:  supplied  the 
lainls  (»f  Col  wi:h  hereditary  inu>ic. 

Tlic  tacksmen  of  Col  teem  to  live  witli  less 
di^iity  and  convenience  than  those  of  Sky  ; 
wlienTthey  liad  ^'ood  houses,  and  tables  not  only 
plentiful,  but  d;Iiicate.  In  Col  only  two  houses 
[My  the  window-tax  ;  f  )r  only  two  have  six 
windows,  which,  1  sup|K)se,  are  the  laird^s  and 
Mr.  Macswtyn's. 

The  rents  Imvc,  till  within  seven  years,  been 
paid  in  kind,  but  the  tenants  findinc;  that  cattle 
and  corn  varied  in  their  price,  desired  for  the 
fut:ue  to  give  their  landlord  money  ;  wliich,  not 
having  vot  iirriv^d  at  the  philosophy  of  com- 
merce, they  ci>n:>idcr  as  being  everj*  year  of  the 
snmo  value. 

AV'e  were  lold  of  a  particular  mode  of  under- 
tcnuro.  The  tacksman  admits  some  of  his  infe- 
rior neidibours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  ground>', 
on  ron<riti')n  that,  (icrforming  all  ilic  wt»rk,  and 
giving  a  thixd  part  of  the  seed,  they  bluiii  keep 
a  certain  number  of  cows,  sheep,  aiid  goats, 
and  reap  a  third  part  of  the  harvest.  Thus,  by 
less  than  the  tillage  of  two  acre*,  they  jwy  the 
r-jntof  one. 

There  aro  tenants  below  the  rank  o(  tacks- 
men, ihut  have  got  smaller  tenants  under  them ; 
for  in  ev«»ry  place,  where  money  is  not  the  gene- 
ral equivalent,  there  must  be  some  whose  labour 
is  inj:ncdiately  paid  by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means 
c  nvenient  fur  beg^rs,  both  because  such  coun- 
tries arc  commonly  poor,  and  because  charitv 
requires  bome  trouble  and  somo  thought.  A 
penny  is  easily  given  uiwn  the  first  impulse  of 
eompa^fion,  or  impatience  of  importunity  ;  but 
few  will  deliberately  search  their  cupboards  or 
their  granaries  to  find  out  something  to  give.  A 
penny  ia  likewise  easily  spent ;  but  victuals,  if 
they  aro  unprepared,  require  house-room,  and 
fire,  and  utensils,  which  the  beggar  knows  not 
wliere  to  tind. 

Yet  bi'gffars  there  sometimes  are,  wlio  wander 

from  island  to  island.     We  had  in  our  passage 

to  Mull  the  company  of  a  woman  and  her  chifi, 

who  had  cxhaustoo  the  chsLrity  rf  Col.    The 
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arrival  of  a  bcgg:u  on  an  island  is  accounted  a 
sinistrous  event.  Ever}-  body  considers  that  be 
shall  have  the  less  for  what  he  gives  away.  Their 
alms,  I  believr,  is  gpnerall)r  onin.eal. 

Near  to  Col  is  another  island  called  TiV-ryf, 
eminent  fr  its  fcilility.  Though  it  has  but  half 
the  extent  cf  Hum,  V.  is  so  well  peopled,  that 
there  have  npix'arod,  not  long  ago,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  at  a  funeral.  The  plenty  of 
this  island  eniiccd  beggars  to  it,  who  seemed  so 
burdensonic  to  the  inhabitants,  that  a  formal 
com;>art  was  drawn  uj),  by  which  they  obliged 
them>^elves  to  grant  no  more  relief  to  casual 
wanderers,  because  they  had  among  tlicm  an 
indigent  woman  of  hi^h  birth,  whom  tbey  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  all  that  they  could  spare. 
I  have  nad  the  stipulation,  which  was  indited 
with  iuridical  formality,  but  was  never  made 
valid  by  rc;;ular  subscription. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Col  have  nothing  to  give, 
it  is  not  that  they  arc  oppressed  by  thetf  land- 
lord; their  lease's  seem  to  be  very  profitable. 
One  fanner,  who  pays  only  seven  pounds  a  year, 
has  maintained  Acvcn  daughters  and  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest  is  educated  at  Aberdeen  for 
the  ministry  ;  and  now,  at  every  vacation,  opens 
a  school  in  Col. 

Life  is  hero,  in  some  respects,  improved  be- 
yond the  condition  of  some  other  islands.  In 
Sky,  what  is  wanted  can  only  be  bought,  as  the 
amval  of  some  wandering  pedlar  may  afibrd  an 
opportunity  ;  but  in  Col  there  is  a  standing  shop, 
and  in  Mull  there  aro  two.  A  shop  in  the  islands, 
as  in  other  places,  of  little  frcqueniation,  b  a  rc- 
positor}'  of  every  thing  requisite  for  common  use. 
Air.  Boswell's  journal  was  filled,  and  he  bought 
some  paper  in  Col.  To  a  mnn  that  ranges  the 
streets  of  London,  where  he  is  tempted  to  con- 
trive wants  fvT  the  pleasure  of  supplyin|;  them, 
a  shop  affords  no  image  worthy  ofattcniion,  but 
in  an  island  it  turns  the  balance  of  existence  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  To  live  in  pcmtual  want 
of  iittlc  tilings,  is  a  state  not  indeed  of  torture, 
but  of  constant  vexation.  I  have  in  Sky  had 
some  dilfi'idiy  to  find  hik  for  a  letter;  and  if  a 
woman  breaks  licr  nceille,  the  ^  ork  is  at  a  stop. 

As  it  \?j  the  islanders  arc  obliged  to  content 
tliemselvfS  with  succedaneous  means  for  many 
common  pur)>otcs.    1  have  seen  the  chief  roan  of 


a  very  wide  diiitrict  riding  with  a  halter  for  a 

his  lu " ' 
curb. 


bridle,  and  governing  his  hobby  with  a  wooden 


The  people  rf  Col,  however,  do  not  want 
dexterity  to  supply  "ome  of  their  necessitieo. 
Several' arts  which  make  trades,  and  demand 
apprenticeships  in  great  chics,  ore  here  the  prac- 
tices of  daily  economy.  In  eveiy  house  candles 
arc  made,  both  nwulded  and  dipped.  Their 
wicks  ani  small  shreds  of  Uncn  cloth.  They 
all  know  how  to  cxiroct  from  the  cuddy  oil  for 
their  lamps.  They  all  tan  skins  and  moke 
brogues. 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky.  we  saw  many 
cottages,  but  they  very  ffequciitly  stood  sin^fe 
on  the  naked  ground.  In  Col,  where  the  hilU 
opened  a  place  convenient  for  habitation,  we 
found  a  petty  village,  of  which  every  hut  had  a 
little  garden  adjoming;  thus  they  made  on  ap- 
pearance of  social  commerce  and  mutual  offices, 
and  of  some  attention  to  c(mvenience  and  future 
aupiJy.  There  is  not  in  the  Western  Islondi 
any  rollertion  of  buIldinrK  that  can  nu-.kc  pre- 
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tcdfiiona  lo  be  cmlkd  »  town,  except  ui  tiie  islis 
of  Lfcwifl^  which  I  Kttve  nfll  seen. 

If  Lewia  is  distinsrtiiilied  hy  n.  towTj,  Col  has 
tfl»c,  something  peculiar.  The  ymng  Uink  hms 
mumpt-^d  what  na  islw^der  perhups  CTer  thoiight 
OTi.  He  has  begim  «  rond  capable  of  a  wheel 
c^mfi^e.  H©  hi9  carried  ii  about  n  Tiwie,  and 
wil^  cootiavie  it  by  annufti  elougdlioa  frt>m  ht* 
houie  U3  the  harbour. 

or  ta^ea  here  jit  no  T9B3on  for  oom|i(nwiiii>^ ; 
they  are  \mt^  bv  ti  vtry  e«*y  oompodiliuj.  Tim 
oia.lt  lax  for  Col  i*  L^eaty  shillrnirn.  \Vb»skcy 
is  very  pkcitifal  j  tliere  are  suvitrcvl  siill*  in  tiic 
iilandi  und  more  i^  ina*)©  than  th**  tuhlbitant* 
con[>uin& 

The  ^at  husioeiifl  of  insular  tK>hcy  *«  now  t« 
ke*vp  ibe  people  \n  their  own  couutrj-  As  tb* 
irorld  has  been  ki  m  upon  thttn^  they  have 
heard  of  Imppier  diqititci  and  k«i^  arUlrajy  g\i- 
ternmcnts;  and  if  they  aru  dis^uttcd,  have 
Intbsaries  among  Ihvm  ready  lo  offei'  them  larid 
mod  haiis&%  a*  u  rcwanl  for  tecrtirifi  iheir  chief 
and  clun.  Many  have  departCHi  iwtli  ffTtm  the 
#iii|  of  Scotland  and  front  the  Utartd^  ;  aiul  aU 
mSTm  ma.y  be  considered  in  stibjccti  loal  to  iln^ 
BAi»h  cmwn ;  for  a  nation  scatturtd  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  America,  riiiemWe*  rnji 
d*v«fgm*5  tVom  a  focun.  All  the  my*  remain, 
feqt  the  lvc«t  is  gnne,  Th«if  ptjwtr  con^ivt^d  in 
th«iT  ^^iTncemrfvUon ;  when  they  are  dispf  rued, 
tibfj  have  no  cS'^U 

U  may  he  thought  that  the]?  ftT<J  Juippi*:r  by 
tile  change  j  but  they  ^rf  not  happy  ii»  u  nwtion^ 
IbjT  they  arc  a  oaUun  no  \on^^T*  As  they  Clinks'- 
trntB  not  lo  the  prosperny  of  any  emnmnnity, 
they  mnjt  want  that  <ieictiritj,  thni  dignity,  (hat 
happiness,  whatever  it  he,  which  a  prosjMFTjaij 
ooyanmunity  throw  i  h«r.k  upoci  ladividuatt. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  rwi  yet  leam^  to 
bo  weary  of  their  heath  iiwd  rocks^  but  attend 
thwiir  a^ri culture  and  ihmr  dairica,  ttiihout  h*- 
lening  to  Amarican  seduccment^ 

There  are  some  however  who  think,  ihut  this 
etnigraiion  has  raised  terror  disproporliomite  uj 
\is  real  evi! :  and  that  it  ia  only  a  new  mofle  trf 
doin^  what  was  always  done.  The  Highland?, 
they  sny,  never  nminliiued  I  heir  natnml  in- 
habitants: hut  the  people  when  ihey  found 
theniaelveft  too  numeroust  Jnatcnd  of  extending 
cultivalion,  provided  for  themselves  by  a  more 
compendious  method^  and  souj^ht  better  fortune 
in  oLher  countries.  They  did  not  indeed  gjo 
away  in  coliective  bod  it  a,  bat  withdrew  tnvi- 
ftiblv,  a  few  at  a  time  ;  but  the  whole  number  of 
fdff iVivca  was  not  lcs«,  and  the^iiffereut^e  between 
other  titnea  and  Lhis,  is  only  the  &ame  as  between 
evoporution  and  ipfliision. 

This  is  plausible,  but  I  am  afmid  it  is  not  inje. 
Those  who  went  before-,  if  ihey  were  not  srn- 
«ib!y  misled,  a»  the  ar^ment  supposes,  must 
have  ^one  cither  in  lefls  number,  or  in  a  mnnntr 
leas  detrimental,  than  at  present ;  because  for- 
merly there  was  no  complaint.  Those  who 
then  left,  the  country,  were  generally  the  idle 
dependants  on  ovcrburd^ocd  faniiliea,  or  men 
who  had  no  property,  and  Iherefure  carried 
away  only  themselves.  In  the  present  eR|jer- 
De^  of  etnigii^tioUi^  families,  and  ahno^ct  cam- 
munkie&t  go  away  together.  Thoio  who  wero 
considered  as  pposfteioui  and  weaKh)^  sell  their 
«tock  and  carry  away  the  money*  Onee  non^ 
want  away  hut  th«  uwieas  and  poor;  in  tone 


parts  there  i*  now  nmon  to  fear,  Oiat  none  will 
slay  but  those  who  aro  too  poor  to  remove  th«li» 
selves*  and  Mo  u!*rleS3  to  be  removed  at  the  <xM 
of  other*. 

Of  antiquity  I  here  r»  mil  more  knowMl!^  i» 
Co!  than  in  other  places  j  b«t  cvriy  what 
something  may  be  gleaned* 

How  ladies  were'  port*r*ned,  wh^n  there  ™ 
no  mnfieVf  it  would  be  difEculi  fur  u,n  Ei^glbb' 
nmn  to  guess,  tn  1649,  VUtdaAft  <lf  DroQMl^ 
Mull,  married  hU  aater  PinralA  t*l  BSvtwi  rf 
Coh  wiih  a  huniimi  and  eighir  ^»*i*  ^  *^  •*»' 
ptilaM,  tlmt  if  *!«'  became  a  vf  idow,  hrr  pto^an 
Vh^utd  iH'  thnje  hnndri'd  and  ^iily.  I  ■■ip^«* 
smm  pjfiporiiiin.ilo  tract  of  land  wn*  ipprupw 
atr-d  Ui  their  jx\»lurage. 

The  disposition  Ut  |rtni*y*0U9    m 
funT^mU,  wntrli  haw  utime  tiuie  or  other  f 
ill  tht;  %mM  part.Mjf  the  dvili7/!?d  worid»  wl 
supofessed  m  the  blandf,  tbouj^h  wimt 
aiM'jont  M*lomnitic5  nre  worn  ?fcwayi  and  i 
iff.  nu  longw  hir^td  in  aat^nd  ili*  ptm 
Nmete<*ii  yoara  n^  at  tht;  buriuL  of  lliel 
Col,  wt^n^  kt\M  tiwrtf  tiam%f  iitwJ  ftbwit 
^U»e\i^    I'hfl  number  of  tl»  cow*  m  i 
uMj  and  we  mu^l  sappo***  other  vi^uala  i 

J^ftTllMUtioil* 

Mr.  Maclean  ii^formsMl  us  of  at*  o-lJ  |;afnt,ii 
which  he  did  trot  rell  tliK  orif^iiifiJ^  but  wlriA 
miy  pThftpa  be  u.^cd  in  ather  pi»e<^  wh^nrlba 
Pfifi^mi  of  It  i«  not  y«t  foffot.  At  jfen^f"^' 
fTvt^,  in  the  hull  or  oostlv  «t  tHv  Isii^i  i 
fkALii  sen^ons^  there  may  be  sappostNl  a  i 
mer'^^us  ojmpany,  one  man  dressea  hinuwlf  lai 
eniv^s  hide,  upnn  which  other  meO  beat  "tnik 
sticks.  He  runs  with  all  ibia  nnisc  romil  1^ 
hinise,  which  all  tho  company  <ndrs  in  a  eo«»K 
tpffeited  frrghl ;  tho  door  u  then  ahat  M 
New-yfar*seTc  th<?re  i«  no  grei^t  ploa.'nirr  lolt 
bad  out  f.if  doors  in  the  Iltbridei?.  They  ut 
sure  BOon  to  recover  from  tU^ir  terror  en»u|^  to 
solicit  for  readmisaion  ;  which  f  sr  the  h^n^wr 
ofi^oeirj^  i^  not  to  l*f  obinined  but  by  rfp^e^itrcff 
a  veniie,  iviih  ^vhitji  tboiP  thnt  are  knowing  sad 
yrovidenl  take  cnro  lo  be  furf!i?ibc<i. 

Vejy  near  the  hon^e  of  Maclcsao  ^tand»  tfe 
CJistlt  uf  Col  J  which  was  the  ni\n:str>fi  of  tte 
laird,  tiU  tli*;;  hoiu*  was  huilt  It  is  baih  iipoii 
n  n^k,  a^  Mr.  Bos  well  remarked,  thai  it  nii^it 
not  he  mined.  It  i*  very  strong,  and  haviag 
het]u  not  lon^  uninhahito<t  is  yet  in  rei-aif.  On 
the  WiiU  wiuflj  not  long  act*,  a  Mr^ne  with  aa  ifc* 
ecriptit-n,  iinoortiii^,  that  tf  tiny  mun  of  thr  di^ 
of  Alarloiiich  shall  apptnr  befrwe  tliss  cutll^ 
thou*;h  hf?  c^mic  ol  midnight,  wiih  a  man'i  beitf 
in  hU  hani!,  lie  shuU  therw  fiod  iafefy  and  pTO<«- 
tioiia£;iiin^t  all  but  (lu?  kiri;^* 

Tills  is  an  old  Highland  iientv,  made  tipos!  ■ 
very  memorable  oc^^ayion.  Mneloin^  ths  poo  of 
JolinGervesT  -who  recovered  Col,  and  cmf^ucitd 
Barra,  had  obtained^  it  is  sid,  frorn  Jmm^s  the 
Second^  a  grant  of  the  taiidB  of  Lodnel^  fw- 
feited,  I  suppose,  by  some  ofTenee  aj^mi  (pc 
state* 

Fotffr'ited  estates  were  not  in  thos<*  days  qftti* 
etly  tesisrned;  Maclean^  ibei^forOj  went  wiiK 
an  armed  Ibrre  to  seize  his  new  pns*c.3«ions,  aoiJ 
I  know  not  for  what  rea-spn,  took  his  wifi?  with 
hiiO*  Tho  Cftmcrons  rose  in  defence  of  thcf* 
chief,  and  a  battle  was  ton^ht  at  the  bead  »l 
Loch  Neta^  near  the  place  when?  ^'olt  AtifUfio* 
jtow  standi  in  which  Locdtiel  obtaiued  tht  tir 
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lory,  and  Maclean,  vftt\\  hus  followers,  was  de- 
feated and  destroyed. 

The  lady  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  bein^  found  pregnant,  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Maclonich,  one  of  a  tnbe  or  family 
tiranched  from  Cameron,  with  orders,  if  she 
brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  girl,  to  spare 
her. 

Maclonich*8  wife,  who  was  with  child  like- 
wise, had  a  girl  about  the  aame  time  at  which 
kdy  Maclean  brought  a  boy;  and  Madonich, 
with  more  generosity  to  his  captive,  than  fidelity 
to  his  trust,  contrived  that  the  children  should  be 
ehanged. 

Maclean  bein^  thus  preserved  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  original  patrimony ;  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  frienc^  made  his  castle  a  place 
Zf  refuffe  to  any  of  the  dan  that  should  think 
himselT  in  danger ;  and  as  a  proof  oi  reciprocal 
confidence.  Ma^ean  took  upon  himself  and  his 
posterity  tne  care  of  educaung  the  heir  of  Mac- 
looich. 

This  story,  like  all  other  traditions  of  the 
Highlands,  is  variously  related;  but  though 
•ome  circumstances  are  uncertain,  the  principal 
fact  is  true.  Maclean  undoubtedly  owed  hi^ 
preservation  to  Maclonich;  for  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  families  has  been  strictly  observed : 
H  did  not  sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  but  con- 
tinued in  its  full  force  while  the  chieftains  re- 
tained I  heir  power.  I  have  read  a  demand  of 
protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty-seven 
ears  ago,  for  one  of  the  Maclonichs,  named 
iwen  Cameron,  who  had  been  necessary  to  (he 
death  of  Macmartin,  and  had  been  banished  by 
liochiel,  his  lord,  for  a  certain  term  ;  at  the  ex- 
rnration  of  which  he  returned  married  from 
France;  but  the  Macmartins, not  satisfied  witii 
the  punishment,  when  he  attempted  to  settle, 
still  threatened  him  with  vengeance.  He  there- 
fore asked,  and  obtained,  shelter  in  the  isle  of 
Col. 

The  power  of  protection  subsists  no  longer ; 
but  Avhat  the  law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and 
Madean  of  Col  now  educates  the  heir  of  Mac- 
lonich. 

There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is 
passing  fast  away,  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A 
loird,  a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his 
diilJ,  either  male  or  female,  to  a  tacksman,  or 
tenant,  to  be  fostered.  It  is  not  always  his  own 
tenant,  but  some  distant  friend,  that  obtains  this 
honour ;  for  an  honour  such  a  trust  is  ver>'  rea- 
sonably thought  Tho  terms  of  fosterage  seem 
to  vary  in  different  islands.  In  Mull,  the  father 
sends  with  his  child  a  certain  number  of  co'v^s, 
to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by  the 
fosterer.  The  father  appropriates  a  prcyortion- 
able  extent  of  groundf,  without  rent,  for  their 
pasrurage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf,  half  be- 
Logs  to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child ;  but 
if  there  be  only  one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is 
the  child's,  and  when  tho  child  returns  to  the 
parents,  it  is  accompanied  by  all  the  cows  given, 
both  by  the  father  and  by  the  fosterer,  with 
half  of  the  ihcrease  of  the  stock  by  propagation. 
These  beasts  arc  considered  ns  a  portion,  and 
called  Macalive  cattle,  of  t\  hich  tlie  father  has 
the  produce,  but  is  supposed  net  to  have  the  full 
property,  but  to  owe  the  srnne  number  to  the 
child,  as  n  po;ti/n  :o  thr  dau^'litt-r,  or  a  stock  for 
the  son. 


Children  continue  vi  ilh  the  fosterer  perhaps  six 
years,  and  cannot,  where  thi?  is  the  practice,  be 
considered  as  burdensome.  The  fosterer,  if  he 
gives  four  cows,  receives  likewise  four,  and  has, 
while  the  child  continues  with  him,  grass  for 
eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calves,  and  all 
tM  milk,  for  which  he  pays  only  four  cows 
when  he  dismisses  his  tUiUf  for  that  is  the  name 
for  a  fostered  child. 

Fosterage  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  performed 
upon  more  liberal  terms.  Cur  friend,  the  young 
laird  of  Col,  was  fostered  bj  Macsweyn  of  Gris- 
sipol.  Macsweyn  then  lived  a  tenant  of  Sir 
James  Macdonaid  in  the  isle  of  Sky  ;  and  thcre^ 
fore  Col,  whether  be  sent  him  cattle  or  not, 
could  grant  him  no  land.  The  dally  however, 
at  his  return,  brought  back  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Macalive  cattle,  and  of  the  friendship  so 
formed  there  have  been  good  efiects.  When 
Macdonaid  raised  his  rents,  Macsweyn  was, 
like  other  tenants,  discontented,  and  resigning 
his  farm,  removed  from  Sky  to  Col,  and  was  es- 
tablished at  Grissipol 

These  observations  we  made  by  favour  of 
the  contrary  nnnd  that  drove  us  to  Col, an  island 
not  often  visited ;  for  there  is  not  much  to  amuse 
curiosity,  or  to  attract  avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  used 
diiefly  for  pasturage.  In  a  district,  such  as  the 
eye  can  command,  there  is  a  general  herdsman, 
who  knows  all  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  whose  station  is  upon  a  hill  from  which  he 
surveys  the  lower  grounds ;  and  if  one  man's 
cattle  invade  another*8  grass,  drives  them  back 
to  their  own  borders.  But  other  means  of  profit 
begin  to  be  found  ;  kelp  is  gathered  and  burnt, 
and  sloops  are  loaded  with  the  concreted  oshe s. 
Cultivation  is  likely  to  be  impro%'ed  bj  the  skill 
and  encouragement  of  the  present  Kcir,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  those  obscure  valleys  \vi\l  partake 
of  the  general  progress  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  bclonjr  to  the 
duke  of  Arjjyle,  have  been  raised  from  fifty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  whether  from 
the  land  or  the  sea  I  cannot  tell.  The  bounties 
of  the  sea  have  lately  been  so  great,  that  a  farm 
in  Southuist  has  risen  in  ten  years  from  a  rent 
of  thirty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  eightj. 

Ho  who  lives  in  Col,  and  finds  himself  con- 
demned to  solitary  meals,  and  incommunicable 
reflection,  will  find  the  usefulness  of  that  middle 
order  of  tacksmen,  which  some  who  applaud 
their  own  wisdom  are  wishing  to  destroy.  With 
out  intelligence,  man  is  not  social,  he  is  only 
gregarious ;  and  little  intelligence  will  there  be. 
where  all  are  constrained  to  daily  labour,  and 
every  mind  must  wait  upon  the  hand. 

After  having  listened  for  some  days  to  the 
tempest,  and  wandered  about  the  island  till  our 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  we  began  to  think  about 
our  departure.  To  leave  Col  in  October  was 
not  very  easy.  We  however  found  a  sloop 
which  ley  on  the  coast  to  carry  kelp;  and  for 
a  price  which  we  thought  levied  upon  our  ne- 
cessities, the  master  airreed  to  carry  us  to  Mull, 
whence  we  might  readily  pass  back  to  Scotland. 

MULL. 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  first  favourable  brcstu. 
we  spent  the  night  not  very  elcgantlv  nor  plea- 
santly in  the  vessel,  and  were  landed  next  day 
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•s  raa^  be  conceived.  Tre«0  intended  to  pro- 
duce timber  mast  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
grow ;  and  ground  nown  w^ith  trees  must  bo  kept 
uteless  for  a  long  time,  inclosed  at  an  expense 
from  which  many  will  be  Cii<:rourafed  by  the  re- 
moteness of  the  profit,  and  wntcned  with  that 
attention,  which  in  places  where  it  is  most 
needed,  will  neither  be  given  nor  bought.  That 
it  cannot  be  ploughed  is  evident :  and  if  cattle 
be  saflTered  to  graze  npon  it,  they  will  devour 
the  plants  as  fast  as  they  lise.  Even  in  coarser 
eonntries,  where  herds  and  flocks  are  not  fed, 
not  onlv  the  deer  and  the  wild  goats  will  browse 
upon  them,  but  the  hare  and  rabbit  will  nibble 
them.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe, 
what  I  do  not  remember  any  naturalist  to  have 
remarked,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
world  was  very  thinly  inhabited  by  beasts,  as 
well  as  men,  and  that  the  woods  had  leisure  to 
rise  high  before  animals  had  bred  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the*  wastes 
of  bis  territory,  set  or  sowed  trees  to  the  num- 
ber, as  I  have  been  told,  of  sevcrnl  millions,  ex- 
pecting, doubtless,  that  they  would  grow  up  into 
tbture  navies  and  cities ;  but  for  want  of  mclo- 
•nre,  and  of  thai  care  which  is  always  necessary, 
and  will  hardly  ever  be  taken,  alf  his  cost  and 
labour  have  been  lost,  and  the  ground  is  likely 
to  continue  an  useless  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in 
Mull,  we  had  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  sea  by 
daylight,  and  therefore  had  not  left  Dr.  Mac- 
iean*s  very  early.  We  travelled  diligently 
enough,  but  found  the  country,  for  road  there 
wag  none,  very  difficult  to  pns«'.  We  were  al- 
ways struggling  with  some  obstruction  or  other, 
and  our  vexation  wos  not  balanced  by  any  gra- 
tification of  the  eye  or  mind.  We  were  now 
long  enough  acquainted  with  hills  and  heath  to 
have  lost  the  emotion  that  they  once  raised, 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  and  had  our  mind 
employed  only  on  our  own  fatifftie.  We  were 
howe\'er  sure,  under  Col*s  protection,  of  escap- 
ing all  real  ei'ils.  There  was  no  house  in  Mull 
to  which  he  could  not  introduce  us.  He  had 
intended  to  lodge  us,  for  that  night,  with  a  gen- 
tleman that  lived  upon  the  coast,  but  discoverc4 
on  the  way,  that  he  then  lay  in  bed  without  hope 
of  life.      • 

We  resolved  not  to  embarrass  a  family,  in  a 
time  of  so  much  sorrow,  if  any  other  expedient 
could  be  found ;  and  as  the  island  of  Ulva  was 
ov^r  against  us,  it  was  determined  that  we 
sho^ild  pass  the  strait  and  have  recourse  to  the 
laird,  who,  like  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
islands,  was  known  to  Col.  We  expectt^l  to 
find  a  ferry-boat,  but  when  at  last  we  came  to 
the  water,  the  boat  was  gone. 

V»'e  were  now  again  at  a  stop.  It  was  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  a  time  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  sleep  in  the  Hebrides  without  a  cover, 
and  there  was  no  house  within  our  reach,  but 
that  which  wc  had  already  declined. 

ULVA. 

While  we  stood  deliberating,  we  were  happily 
espied  from  an  Irish  ship,  that  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  ttrait  The  master  saw  thai'  we  wanted  a 
passage,  and  with  great  civility  sent  us  his  boat, 
^bich  quickly  conveyed  us  to  T"^lva,  where  we 


were  very  liberally  enleitained  by  Mr.  Mac 
quarry. 

To  Ulva  we  canv»  in  the  dark,  and  lift  it  be- 
fore noon  the  next  day.  A  ver}'  exact  descrip- 
tion therefore  will  not  be  expected.  We  were 
told,  tliat  it  is  an  island  of  no  great  extent, 
rough  and  barren,  inhabited  by  the  NJacquarrys : 
a  clan  not  powerful  nor  numerous,  but  of  anti- 
quity, whicli  most  other  families  are  content  to 
reverence.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
pravation of  sonie  other;  for  tne  Erse  language 
does  not  affbnl  it  any  etymology.  Macquarry 
is  proprietor  both  of  Ulva  and  some  adjacent 
islands,  among  which  is  Staffa,  so  lately  raised 
to  renown  by  Mr.  Banks. 

When  the  islanders  were  reproached  with 
their  ignorance  or  insensibility  of  the  wonders 
of  StafTa,  they  had  not  umch  to  reply.  They 
had  indeed  considered  it  little,  because  they  had 
always  seen  it ;  and  none  but  philosophers,  nor 
they  always,  are  struck  with  wonder,  otherwise 
than  bv  novelty.  How  would  it  surprise  an 
unenlightened  ploughman,  to  hear  a  company  of 
sober  men  inquiring  by  what  power  the  hand 
tosses  a  stono,  or  why  the  stone,  when  it  is 
tossed,  falls  to  the  ground ! 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Macouarry,  who  thus  lie 
hid  in  this  unfreouented  island,  I  have  found 
memorials  in  all  places  where  they  could  be  e5- 
pected. 

Inquiring  after  the  reliques  of  former  man- 
ners, I  found  that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no 
where  else,  is  continued  the  payment  of  the 
mtrcheta  mulierum;  a  fine  in  old  times  due  to 
the  laird  at  the  marriage  of  a  virgin.  The  ori- 
ginal of  thi^  claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  borovgh 
Ens^lishf  is  variously  delivered.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  ancient  customs  in  old  families.  This 
payment,  like  others,  was,  for  want  of  money, 
made  anciently  in  the  produce  of  the  land. — 
Macquarry  was  used  to  demand  a  sheep,  for 
which  he  now  takes  a  crown,  by  that  inattention 
to  the  uncertain  proportion  between  the  value 
and  the  denomination  of  money,  which  has 
brought  much  disorder  into  Europe.  A  sheep 
has  always  the  same  power  of  supplying  human 
wanL««,  but  a  crown  will  bring  at  one  time  more, 
at  another  less. 

Ulva  was  not  neglected  by  the  piety  of  an- 
cient times ;  it  has  still  to  show  what  was  once 
a  church. 

INCH  KRNNETH. 

In  the  morning  we  went  again  into  the  boat, 
and  were  landed  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  islanu 
about  a  mile  long,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  broad, 
remarkable  for  pleasantness  end  ftrtility.  It  is 
verdant  and  grassy,  and  fit  both  for  pasture  and 
tillage;  but  it  las  no  trees.  Its  only  inhabitants 
were  Sir  Allan  Maclean  and  two  young  ladies, 
his  daughters,  with  their  ser\'ants. 

Romance  decs  not  often  exhibit  a  scene  that 
strikes  the  imagination  more  than  tliis  Hltle 
desert  in  these  depths  of  western  obscurity,  oc- 
cnpied  not  by  a  gross  herdsman,  or  amphibious 
fisherman,  but  by  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies, 
of  high  birth,  polished  manners,  ond  elegant 
conversation,  who,  in  a  habitation  raised  not 
very  far  above  the  ground,  but  furnished  with 
unexpected  neatness  and  convenience,  practised 
all  the  kin'iii'-s  of  hospitality,  and  refinemen?  of 
court  eay. 
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ttbould  hare  proceeded  in  our  search,  though 
we  had  already  gone  as  far  as  any  former  ad- 
venturers, except  some  who  are  reported  never  to 
have  returned ;  and  measuring  our  way  back, 
we  found  it  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
yards,  the  eleventh  part  of  a  mile. 

Our  measures  were  not  cnticaily  exact,  having 
been  made  with  a  walking  pole,  such  as  it  is 
convenient  to  carry  in  these  rocky  countries, 
of  which  I  guessed  the  length  by  standing 
against  it.  In  this  there  could  be  no  great  error, 
nor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Highlander,  whom 
we  employed,  reported  the  nuinlter  right.  M  ore 
nicety,  however,  is  better,  and  no  man  should 
travel  unprovidcxl  with  instruments  for  taking 
heights  and  distances. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  error  not  al- 
ways easily  surmounted,  though  more  dangerous 
to  the  veracity  of  itinerary  narratives,  than  im- 
perfect mensuration.  An  observer  deeply  im- 
pressed by  any  remarkable  spectacle,  does  not 
suppose  that  tfie  traces  will  soon  vanish  from  his 
niind,  and  having  commonly  no  great  conve- 
nience for  writing,  defers  the  description  to  a 
time  of  more  leisure  and  better  accommodation. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  require  rigorous  accuracy 
from  himself,  will  scarcely  believe  how  much  a 
few  hours  take  from  certainty  of  knowledge, 
and  distinctness  of  imagery ;  how  the  succes- 
sion of  objects  will  be  broken,  how  separate 
parts  will  be  confused,  and  how  many  particular 
features  and  discriminations  will  be  compressed 
and  con^obated  into  one  gross  and  general  idea. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  must  be  imputed  the 
false  relations  of  travellers,  where  there  is  no 
imaginable  motive  to  deceive.  They  trusted  to 
memory  what  cannot  be  trusted  safely  but  to 
the  eye,  and  told  by  guess  what  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  known  with  certainty.  Thus 
it  was  that  Wheeler  and  Spon  described  with 
irreconcileable  contrariety^  things  which  they 
surveyed  together,  and  which  both  undoubtedly 
designed  to  show  as  thej  saw  them. 

When  wo  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the 
cave,  so  far  as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us. 
we  clambered  again  to  our  boats,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mull  to  a  headland,  called 
Atun,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form  of  the 
rocks,  which  rise  in  a  series  of  pilasters,  with  a 
degree  of  regularity  which  Sir  Allan  thinks  not 
less  worthy  of  curiosity  thau  tlie  shore  of  Stafia. 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of 
black  rocks,  which  had  the  appearance  of  broken 
pilasters  act  one  behind  anotlier  to  a  great 
depth.  This  place  was  chosen  by  Sir  Allan  for 
our  dinner.  We  were  easily  accommodated 
with  seats,  for  the  stones  were  of  all  heights, 
and  refreshed  ourselves  and  our  boatmen,  who 
could  have  no  other  rest  till  we  were  at  IcoImkilL 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we 
were  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end 
of  our  expedition.  We  could  therefore  stop  no 
more  to  make  remarks  in  the  \vay,  but  set  for- 
ward with  some  degree  of  eagerness.  The  day 
soon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  presented  a  very 
■oleron  and  pleasing  scene.  The  sky  was  clear, 
so  that  the  eye  commanded  a  wide  circle ;  the 
aea  was  neither  still  nor  turbulent  ^  the  wind 
neither  silent  nor  bHuL  W«  were  never  far 
Grooi  ODtt  CMf '  "  ""  "•Kewea- 


shelter,  and  therefore  contemplated  at  ease  tha 
region  throu^  which  we  glided  in  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  night,  and  saw  now  a  rock  and  now 
an  island  grow  gradually  conspicuous  and  gra- 
dually obscure.  I  committed  the  fault  which  I 
have  just  been  censuring,  in  neglecting,  as  we 
pass^to  note  the  series  of  this  placid  navigation. 

We  were  very  near  an  island,  called  Nun's 
Island,  perhaps  from  an  ancient  convent.  Hers 
is  said  to  have  been  dug  the  stone  which  was 
used  in  the  buildings  of  Icolmkili.  Whether  it 
is  now  inhabited  we  could  not  stay  to  inquire. 

At  last  we  came  to  Icolmkili,  but  found  no 
convenience  for  land'mg.  Our  boat  could  not  be 
forced  very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  our  High- 
landers earned  us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  rovinc  barba- 
rians derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and 
the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it 
were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish,  if  it 
were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over 
the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing oeings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends 
be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  in- 
different and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which 
has  been  di^ified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtiM. 
That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriot 
ism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

We  came  too  late  to  visit  monuments ;  some 
care  was  necessary  for  ourselves.  W  hatever  was 
in  the  island.  Sir  Allan  could  demand,  for  the 
inhabitants  were  Macleans;  but  having  little, 
they  could  not  give  us  much.  He  went  to  the 
headman  of  the  island,  whom  fame,  but  fame 
delights  in  amplifying,  represents  as  worth  no 
less  than  fifty  pounds.  He  was  perhaps  proud 
enough  of  his  guests,  but  ill  prepared  for  our 
entertainment ;  however,  he  soon  produced  nK>rs 
provision  than  men  not  luxurious  require.  Onr 
lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We  found  a 
bam  well  stocked  with  hay,  and  made  our  beds 
as  soft  as  we  could. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  and  surveyed  the 
place.  The  churches  of  the  two  convents  are 
both  standing,  though  unroofed.  Tht^y  were 
built  of  unhewn  stone,  but  solid,  and  not  inele- 
gant I  brought  away  rude  measures  of  the 
buildings,  such  as  I  cannot  much  trust  myself^ 
inaccurately  taken,  and  obscurely  note<l.  Mr. 
Pennant's  delineations,  which  are  doubtless 
exact,  have  made  my  unskilful  description ^ess 
necessary. 

The  episcopal  church  consists  of  two  psrts, 
separat^  by  the  belfry,  and  built  at  different 
times.  The  original  church  had,  like  others, 
the  alter  at  one  end,  and  the  tower  at  the  other ; 
but  as  it  grew  too  small,  another  building  of 
equal  dimension  was  added,  and  the  tower  then 
was  necessarily  in  the  middle. 

That  these  edifices  are  of  different  a^e?,  seems 
evident  The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  B  oman. 
being  part  of  a  circle ;  that  of  the  additional 
building  is  pointed,  and  therefore  Gothic  or  Sa. 
racenical ;  the  tower  is  firm,  and  wants  only  to 
be  floored  and  covered. 


Of  ihe  chambert  or  cells  b^lontring  to  Ihe 
DionliSj  t:h«?reare  same  whNr  remajming^  but  no- 
thing approachit)^  to  a  c^^mplete  npartrnt-nt 

TImj  botirirn  of  the  cb^ipch  i?  po  cocyaibored 
with  Diud  and  rubbishj  thai  wc  could  niftke  no 
di&eoveric»  of  cuiious  inscripttons^  and  whit 
Ih^ift  are  hiiTi?  b^^n  oJteadv  p«blifibfd.  The? 
pltee  ts  Eftid  to  be  known  where ibeblaek  stonejs 
be  ooncpnledy  on  whirb  the  old  Highland  diipfs. 
when  llipy  tnnde  con  true  ts  iu*d  nihancc:^,  uf^etl 
to  take  tFie  ttatb^  which  was  considered  as  motrc? 
Bucwd  ihiin  ariv  othcir  obligatioOj  and  which 
could  not  Iw  Tiolttl^d  wittiout  the  blackest  infa- 
my. In  tlioi^e  days  of  tiolence  und  rapinf?,  it 
was  of  |TPsat  im|>oftanp«  to  impresa  upon  nnvajrH 
minds  Mie  sanctity  of  an  Oftfb^  by  fisome  psrlw 
cular  and  ejttiBordinary  cireiim stance?.  They 
wo«ld  not  have  recourse  to  the  black  stftnea 
upon  smrilj  or  common  occawons,  and  when  they 
had  ^^tahlbhf^d  their  faith  by  this  tr^meiMJona 
ianctiorii  inconstancy  And  Lreachery  were  no 
longer  fearetl 

The  cbivpdof  th©  nunnery  is  nowcsod  hy  Xh 


llfattbttantii  as  a  kind  of  ffencrol  cowhouse?,  iia<\ 
tfct  boTtom  i*  eonsequently  too  miry  for  exami- 
nation. Some  of  the  stones  which  coveri^  the 
kter  abbea^es  have  inscriptions,  which  nii^bt 
j«t  be  reod,  if  th(*  cbnppl  w^re  cle&neeil.  The 
roof  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  buildings^  is  to- 
tally dcatTTjyod,  not  only  because  timber  quickly 
decays  when  it  is  neglected,  bnt  because  in  an 
island  utterly  destitute  of  wood,  it  was  wanted 
for  use,  and  was  consetjucntly  the  first  ptuniler 
of  n^edy  rapacity. 

The  chancel  of  the  nuns^  chapf'l  h  covered 
with  an  arch  of  stonc^  to  vvhirh  tune  has  done 
no  injUTT  ;  and  a  ^mall  Apartment  cotumunica- 
tinff  wiln  the  choir,  on  the  north  aide,  bk«  One 
chaptcr-hoiijto  in  cathedrals,  roofed  with  atone 
in  the  same  manner,  is  likewise  entire. 

In  one  of  the  chirrches  was  n  marble  altar, 
Tirhirh  the  gnperstition  of  the  inhabitnnls  has 
destroyed.  Their  i>pinion  was,  (iiat  a  fragment 
tjf  this  ?tone  was  a  defence  agnini^t  shipwrecks, 
fire,  and  miFcnrringcs.  In  one  comer  of  the 
chorch  the  basin  for  holy  water  in  yet  an  broken. 
The  ccnietm-  of  the  nmincry  wasj  till  very  late- 
ly, re^Fiird(.^d  with  soch  reverence*,  that  onfy  wo- 
men were  burietl  in  it.  The?c  rcliques  of  vene- 
ration always  produce  some  mournful  plea  an  re* 
1  could  havt!  forgiven  a  great  injury  more  e&Btlj 
than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  sanctity. 

South  of  thf^  chapel  stand  the  walls  of  a  lai^e 
toofo,  which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refectory, 
of  the  nunnery.  This  apartment  la  capable  of 
repair.  Of  the  rest  of  the  convent  there  are 
OtiW  frngmentif. 

Besides  the  two  principal  churebea,  there  are, 
I  think,  five  chapels  yet  standing,  and  three 
more  remembered.  There  are  also  crosses,  of 
which  two  hear  llic  names  of  St,  John  and  St 
Mntthiw. 

A  larjrr  spare  of  gronnd  about  these  conae- 
Cfateil  editices  is  covered  with  gmve-s^tone^j  few 
of  wli  i  ch  hn  V  e  a  ny  i  n  sen  pi  ion .  H  e  thn  t  sun-ey  a 
llj  allcoded  by  an  insular  Jintiqiiun-,  may  be  told 
Whern  the  kin^^s  of  m?iny  nations  arc  bnried, 
and  if  he  kwi^  to  soothe  his  iniflghitiMon  with 
the  thonorhts  that  naturally  riao  in  placea  where 
the  great  nnti  the  powerful  lie  min^lrd  with  tbr/ 
dnat^  let  bini  listen  in  submissive  silence ;  for  if 
be  HAktf  any  qoestions  his  delight  w  it  fln  end.  " 


Tona  has  Ion*  csnjciyed,  witboirt  any  vtxj  c 
dible  attestation,  the  honour  of  being  tepuiej 
the  cemetery  of  the  Scottish  kings.  Jt  la  aaf 
tmlikely,  that,  when  the  opimon  of  local  sanc- 
tity was  prevaient^  the  cbieftains  of  t}tr  i«l*% 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  Nome^an  or  liiik 
princes,  w«re  repoaited  m  tiua  venVrsbla  ind^ 
sure.  But  by  wiii>m  Uie  e^ubteiranenits  T«dla 
are  peopled,  ia  now  utterly  unknown.  Tli« 
^aves  are  very  numerous,  mnd  Mmiei  of  thffa  uik 
do  lib  ted  ly  contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  ild 
not  expect  to  t>e  so  soon  tbr^tteo. 

Not  far  ffiom  this  awfid  ground  mav  be  irvtd 
the  ^rden  of  tJ*c  monastery;   the  fi^lrpoTHla  i 
yet  discernible,  and  the  aqueduct  whieti  sup  " 
them  ia  still  in  use. 

There  ren joins  a  broken  buildiog,  wbach  k 
called  the  Biahop's  Hotise,  I  know  rfot  by  wi*ii 
anlhority.  it  was  once  iha  re&idence  oj'afliitf 
man  abive  t>ie  common  muk,  for  it  h«i  tuo 
stori  OS  a  nd  a  ch  i  nin  ey *  We  w  ero  show  n  a  cbka 
ney  at  the  other  entlj  which  waa  only  a  nicH 
without  nerfaralion  ;  but  so  much  do«  anifcjit>- 
rian  creaulity.  or  pairiotic  v.^riity,  prevail,  th^i  1 
WBA  not  much  more  safe  lo  trust  tlie  eye  o£  <i^ 
inainictor  than  the  mcmorj\ 

There  is  in  the  island  ono  bouse  tooi^  UKl 
only  one,  that  has  a  chimney ;  w«  entered  li, 
and  found  it  neither  waoiin^  repair  nor  tnklit- 
tants ;  but  to  the  farmers  who  now  posiaa  i, 
the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value ;  for  thsxr  In 
was  made 'on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  Ite 
t^oom,  and  notwirKs(aj]djn|^  the  di^itT  of  che^ 
mansiim,  ihcy  rejoiced,  like  liieir  Bdt^bom*t  m 
the  cftniforfs  of  smoke. 

it  is  obscrred,  that  eeclesiaslicAl  wjlJefe*  «f« 
always  in  the  most  pleniiaiit  mud  frviUy  plaecii 
Wliile  the  world  oilowed  tbe  monk*  their  chcice, 
it  is  surely  no  dishonour  that  they  choic  wdL 
This  island  is  remarkably  fruit fuL  The  vil]4£? 
near  the  churcheit  ia  said  to  contain  s«ventr  a- 
milica,  which,  at  five  in  a  family,  h  more  ihan  i 
hundred  inhabitania  to  a  mile,'  There  are  per- 
haps other  villages ;  yet  both  com  and  cailk'in 
annually  ejtperied. 

But  the  fni  it  fulness  of  lona  is  nww  its  wh^ 
pr^isperity.  The  inhabitanta  are  remartiWy 
sposs,  and  remarkably  ne^ileeted  :  I  know  no«  tf 
they  are  yi^ited  by  any  niini^cr_  The  idani 
which  wns  once  the  metropolis  of  leamin«r  "«1 
piety^  hafl  now  no  school  for  education,  nofieoj- 
pie  tor  wor5hi|3,  only  two  inhiibitanu  that  eta 
speak  English,  and  not  one  that  can  wnta  Of 
read. 

The  jHJopl^  are  of  the  don  of  Maclean,*  and 
Though  !Srr  A}lori  hud  not  been  in  the  plafe  ftr 
many  vears,  he  was  received  wiiJi  all  thf  reffr 
renee  due  to  tlieir  chicfiain.  One  of  ibem  baDg 
ahari^iy  reprehended  by  him,  for  not  sending  Jam 
some  ritrn^  declared  after  his  departure,  ia  Mr* 
BoBweU^s  presence,  that  he  bad  no  design  of  di*- 
appointing  him,  "for  (sdd  he)  I  would  cm  mj 
1*0 ne*  for  htm  j  and  if  he  hod  sont  bis  dog  fer  it, 
he  ahould  have  had  it.** 

AVhen  we  were  to  depart,  oar  boat  waa  left  h\ 
tJic  ebb  at  a  frreat  diatanE^  from  the  water-,  hi 
no  sooner  did  vi  c  wish  it  .i float,  than  the  ii- 
fttnders  caihered  round  it,  and,  by  the  unioii  ni 
many  bands  J  pushed  il  down  (he  beach-  rTen 
muiv  whQ  eonhi  contribute  his  help,  seemed  [o 
think  hiniiclfhiippv  in  The  opixirtuiuty  of  b^n^i 
ftir  p  ninment^  aseJtjl  to  his  chiaf. 
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We  now  left  thost  iUustrioiM  rains,  by  which 
Mr.  Bocwell  was  much  affected ;  nor  would  I 
willingly  bo  thought  to  have  looked  upon  them 
without  aonie  emotion.  Perhaps,  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world,  lona  may  be  some  time  again 
the  instructress  of  the  western  reeions. 

It  was  no  long  voyage  to  Mull,  where,  under 
Hit  Allan's  protection,  we  landed  in  the  evening, 
and  were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, a  minister  that  lives  upon  tlie  coast,  whose 
elegance  of  conyersation,  and  stren^  of  judg- 
ment, would  make  him  conspicuous  m  places  of 
ffreater  celebrity.  Next  day  we  dined  witli  Dr. 
Maclean,  another  phys'cian,  and  then  travelled 
on  to  the  house  of  a  very  powerful  laird,  Mao- 
loan  of  Lochbuy  ;  fjr  in  this  country  every  man's 
name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus 
combined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  ad- 
dressed by  his  name.  The  laird  of  Dunvegan  is 
called  Macleod,  but  other  e^entlemcn  of  the  same 
family  are  denominated  by  the  places  where 
they  reside,  as  Raasay  or  TalUkir,  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  meaner  people  is  nuide  by  their 
christian  names.  In  consequence  of  this  prac- 
tice, the  late  laird  of  Macfarlane,  an  emment 
genealoi^ist,  considered  himself  as  d^rcspectfuUy 
treated,  if  the  common  addition  was  applied  to 
him.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  said  he,  may  witii  equal 
propriety  be  said  to  many ;  but  I,  and  I  only, 
am  Macfarlane. 

Our  aflemoon  journey  was  throuch  a  country 
of  such  gloomy  desolation,  that  Mr.  Bosw^l 
thought  no  part  of  the  Highlands  equally  terrific, 
yet  we  came  without  any  difficulty  at  evenuig 
to  Lochbuy,  where  we  round  a  true  Highland 
laird,  rough  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his 
dignity :  who,  hearing  my  name,  inquired  whe- 
ther r  was  of  the  Jcmnstons  of  G4encoe,  or  of 
Ardnamurchan  ? 

Lochbuy  has,  like  the  other  insular  chieftains, 
quitted  tlie  castle  that  sheltered  his  ancestors, 
and  lives  near  it,  in  a  mansion  not  very  spacious 
or  splendid.  I  have  seen  no  houses  in  the  is- 
lands much  to  be  envied  for  convenience  or  mag- 
nificence, yet  they  bear  testimony  to  the  progress 
of  arts  and  civility,  as  they  show  that  rapine  and 
surprise  are  no  longer  dreaded,  and  are  much 
more  commodious  tKan  the  ancient  fortresses. 

The  castles  of  the  Hebrides,  many  of  which 
are  standing,  and  many  rained,  were  always 
built  upon  points  of  land,  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea.  For  the  choice  of  this  situation  there  must 
have  been  some  general  reason,  which  the  change 
of  manners  has  left  in  obscurity.  They  were  of 
no  use  in  the  days  of  piracy,  as  defences  of  the 
coast;  for  it  was  eooally  accessible  in  other 
»Iaccs.  Had  they  neen  sea-marks  or  light- 
louses,  they  would  have  been  of  more  use  to  the 
invader  than  the  natives,  who  could  want  no 
such  directions  on  their  own  waters;  for  a 
watch-tower,  a  cottage  on  a  hill  would  have  been 
>eUer,  as  it  would  have  commanded  a  wider 
riew. 

If  they  be  considered  merely  as  places  of  re- 
treat, the  sitimtion  seems  not  well  chosen ;  for 
the  laird  of  an  island  is  safest  from  foreign  ene- 
mies in  the  centre:  on  the  coast  he  might  be 
more  suddenly  surprised  than  in  the  inland  parts ; 
and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprise  miscarried, 
might  more  easily  retreat.  Some  convenience, 
nowever,  whatever  it  was,  their  position  on  the 
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shore  afi&rded  ;  for  uniformity  of  practice  sekkim 
continues  long  without  good  reason. 

A  casile  in  the  islands  is  only  a  single  tower 
of  three  or  four  stories,  of  whicli  the  walls  are 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  feel  thick,  with  narrow 
windows,  and  dose  winding  stairs  of  stone. 
The  top  rises  in  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  stone, 
encompassed  by  battlements.  The  intermediate 
floors  are  sometimes  frames  of  timber,  as  in 
common  houses,  and  sometimes  arches  of  stone, 
or  alternately  stone  and  timber;  so  that  there 
was  very  little  danger  from  fire.  In  the  centre 
of  every  floor,  fix>m  top  to  bottom,  is  the  dttef 
room,  of  no  great  extent,  round  wliich  there  are 
narrow  cavities,  or  recesses  formed  by  small 
vacuities,  or  by  a  double  walL  I  know  not 
whethe^r  there  oe  ever  more  than  one  fire-plaee. 
Thsy  had  not  capacity  to  contain  many  people, 
or  much  provision  ;  but  their  enemies  couki  sel- 
dom stay  to  blockade  them ;  for  if  they  failad 
in  their  first  attack,  their  next  care  was  to  es» 
cape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  such  desultory  hostiUties ;  the  windows  were 
too  narrow  to  bie  entered,  and  the  battlements 
too  high  to  be  scaled.  The  only  danger  was  at» 
the  gates,  over  which  the  wall  was  built  with  a 
square  cavity  not  unlike  a  chimney,  eontintied 
to  the  top.  Through  this  hollow  the  defendants 
let  fall  stones  upon  those  who  attempted  to  break 
the  gate,  and  poured  down  water,  perhaps  scald- 
ine  water,  if^the  attack  was  made  with  drt. 
The  castle  of  Lochbuy  was  secured  by  douUe 
doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an  iron  grate. 

In  every  castle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  Tha 
use  of  tlie  well  is  evident  The  dungeon  is  a 
deep  subterraneous  cavity,  walled  on  Uie  sides, 
and  arched  on  the  top,  into  which  the  descent  is 
throQ^  a  narrow  door,  by  a  ladder  or  a  rope,  so 
that  It  seems  impossible  to  escape,  when  the 
rope  or  ladder  is  drawn  up.  The  dungeon  was, 
I  suppose,  in  war  a  prison  for  such  captives  at 
were  treated  with  severity ;  and  in  peace^  for 
such  delinquents  as  had  committed  crimes  withio 
the  lainTs  jurisdiction;  for  the  mansions  of 
many  lairds  were,  till  the  late  privation  of  their 
privileges,  the  halls  of  justice  to  their  own  t8» 
nants. 

As  these  fortifications  were  the  productions  of 
mere  necessity,  they  are  built  only  for  safety, 
with  little  regard  to  convenience,  and  with  none 
to  elegance  or  pleasure.  It  was  sufficient  for  a 
laird  of  the  Hebrides,  if  he  had  a  strong  hooaa^ 
in  which  he  could  hide  his  wife  and  children 
from  the  next  clan.  That  they  are  not  lai^ 
nor  splendid,  is  no  wonder.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  how  they  are  raised,  such  as^  they  are,  hf 
men  who  had  no  money,  in  countries  where  tho 
labourers  and  artificers  could  scarcely  be  f^ 
The  buildings  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  islandf 
show  their  degrees  of  wealth  and  power.  I  b»» 
lieve  that  for  all  the  castles  whicn  I  have  seen 
beyond  the  Tweed,  the  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
some  one  of  those  which  the  Kngltsh  built  m 
Wales,  would  supply  materials. 

These  castles  ^ord  another  evidence  that  tha 
fictions  of  romantic  cfaha*  *'""''  *>*■• 

the  real  manners  of  the  f^  ^'^ 

lord  of  a  seipory  lived  "''* 

unaccountable,  with  p* 
insolence  of  uncoDU 
principled  power.    T 
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tmehi  h^,  wnvlns  to  the  fortified  htbitotion  of  a 
JSflaiii,  wotild,  probably,  have  been  mterpo- 
tmusd  tr<flii  ihfl  biiitle*titnif|  udmittcd  mh  cau- 
ti0t\  At  I  He  pate,  intfoduced  to  a  wtlyr  T«on»reh, 
fierce  with  habitual  boBtility,  and  vigilaot  willi 
^orniii  suflcipion  j  who,  acc<wrdjng  to  hia  fe- 
lionftt  tfsroper,  or  accidental  liumoar,  wouM  have 
HteaUd  a  BtranK^r  as  hia  guest  at  the  table,  or  aa 
A  «py  confined  hi]ii  m  th«  dungeon, 

Lodiboy  wwrans  ilia  Yellow  Lake,  *hidi  w 
.fihe  ii«sse  given  to  an  inlet  of  the  fl«ft,  iipoi> 
•which  tho  eostle  of  Mr.  Mndean  sUnda.  The 
^OMon  of  the  appcUatioD  wc!  did  not  [cam. 

We  wEfC  now  to  leare  the  Hebrideft,  whert.' 
we  had  spent  some  weeks  with  ^uilkientarnuae- 
m^nt,  and  wliere  we  had  amplifietl  ovir  Iboughts 
with  new  sMties  of  nalnrc,  and  tiew  modes  of 
life.  \L3re  tirno  would  have  given  us  u  mor^^ 
diaunct  view,  bni  it  was  neceaaaty  tliftt  Mr* 
Bfwtveil  ihould  return  bef<n^  the  court*  of  j««- 
tic*  wefa  opened  ;  and  it  wan  not  pfoper  to  li*** 
too  Img  upon  hospiutiiy,  howe^ej*  libersiUy  iiiu 
{iftfled, 

t)f  these  jsluiids  it  rouet  be  coortised,  tbat 
lllvy  have  Dot  many  nnnrement!*,  but  Ui  U)e 
mere  lovcjr  of  naked  nature.  The  inbabitanls 
fti^  Ihin,  provisions  are  scarce,  and  dceoktion 
ftrttl  penury  give  little  pleaaurc* 

Tno  people,  collectively  cimBjdered,  are  not 
foW|  though  their  number*  are  small  in  propor- 
tion to  ihG  space  which  they  oc<!iipy.  Mnll  ia 
iaJd  to  contain  sijt  tbousunH,  t^tid  s^ky  fifttf^n 
thousand*  Of  the  cotnputition  reffpectinar  MwUi 
1  cafi  givi>  no  ticcount ;  but  when  I  doubted  the 
tiuth  of  ihtj!  nuoiberg  attnhuted  to  Sky,  one  of 
IJm  minUters  eghibited  «uc;b  facta  as  conquer^ 
nj  incradultty. 

Of  rha  proportion  which  the  produet  of  any 
region  bears  lo  the  p^^oplc^  an  citimate  i^  com- 
monty  mido  according  tu  the  pecuniary  prire  of 
the  iit.'ce^3arie^  of  (if;? ;  a  prinriplt;  of*  jmli^mera 
which  is  nev^r  ccrLniu,  ht'cause  it  HnppiAc^^ 
wbat  ia  far  fh.im  truth,  tdat  the  value  of  money 
it  ulway^  the  san^e,  and  so  measurea  an  un- 
known quantity  by  an  uncertain  ?^landard.  It 
is  competent  enuiL^h  vvhen  tlie  in;irkt:ls  of  the 
■Amns  country^  at  dirterfnt  times,  an  J.  thii^re  tiineii 
not  tofs  distant,  are  to  Ims  compared  ;  but  of  very 
little  ute  for  ihe  porpo.^e  of  m:ikii]£r  one  nation 
acq  minted  with  the  state  of  annther,  rmti- 
Vtons,  thoiieh  pletuiful,  are  sold  in  places  rff 
gteat  pccuomry  optdence  for  nominal  prices,  to 
which,  however  scarce,  where  gnld  and  silver  are 
yet  scarcer*  tlicy  can  never  be  rnieed. 

In  the  Western  hlandrf  there  i-i  so  lit'.lu  in- 
lem&l  commerce,  that  hardly  any  thin^  has  a 
known  or  aetlied  rate*  The  price  *^f  things 
brought  in,  or  ciijrieii  wiu  is  to  ht^  considered  as 
that  of  a  fi reign  ninxkc; ;  and  even  llii^  therL*  in 
iome  difli^tdty  m  discovering,  because  their  de- 
naminiUoni  of  quantity  are  different  from  oura^ 
hnd  when  there  U  ignorance  t>n  both  sides,  no 
ippe  i\  can  be  mads  to  n  common  measure. 
_Tbia,  however,  ia  not  the  only  itn pediment. 
riie  ScoU,  wiih  a  visplancc  of  jealousy  which 
aerer  goea  to  slecp^  always  suspect  that  &i\  Ea^- 
tishmitn  despise  a  thera  lor  their  poverty^  antt  to 
convince  him  that  they  are  not  leas  ricJi  ttirtn 
tJieir  neighbours,  are  eurc  to  let  I  him  a  price 
hiijhet'  than  the  true.  When  LesEey,  two  huu- 
dreJ  ye^irs  ago^  relaticd  so  punciiliouslyt  that  a 
bundi-ed  hen>  4^ggB,  new  laid^  wwe  told  in  the 


islands  for  a  penny,  he  euppowd  lisftt  t>0  i^ 

encc  could  powihly  follow,  bta  tJwt  ^^  wiw  b 
great  abundance.  Posterity  fat*  Miee  p^wti 
wiser  ;  and  harttii;  learned,  in«t  aoiiunai  •»*  r&iJ 
value  may  differ,  Ihey  now  tell  no  mich  «tonei, 
Ic*i  the  hjrti^er  should  happe«i  to  ooUbcI,  ooi 
that  eer*  ^'^  many,  but  that  pmim  mm  ftw. 

Money  and  wealth  have,  hy  tkft  mm  ^i  eoni- 
merciAl  language,  boen  so  lami^mfoott^md,  ikm 
iboy  are  C">mraonlT  au|>|xi««r  to  bo  tlMJ  ««ttMf 
mid  tJiJs  prejudice  has  spread  ao  wididy  m  2Sm^ 
land,  that  I  know  not  wheilier  1  JotUid  aWf  «r 
woman,  whom  I  itiLcrroi^Ated  COOpenEia^^if^ 
intents  of  oiQDey,  that  cotiM  aumwiiiit  itw  Urn* 
ral  d^^iiire  of  dcedvinir  roc,  by  rcprw—atiny  «*«J 
tin  11^  as  deana-  than  U  is. 

From  Loehbifv  we  rode  a  vory  few  au\m  IS 
tb*'.  xidc  (if  Murt  which  face*  ScoUAnd,  wbei^ 
havHi^  yiken  Jtave  pf  our  kiivd  |mKc«lOrt  &f 
Allan,  we  embarkeNi  in  a  Lnmtp  iu  wiUeh  Um  MM 
provided  lV»r  our  aecomnioda tion  w«*  » beeped 
rouijh  bnisliwtxid  ;  and  oii  ilie  twonty-»etsood  of 
Or.n^lier  reposed  at  a  tolerabk  nui  011  ihe  mta 
land. 

On  the  next  day  we  be^n  our  journey  mm^ 
ward-^.  The  wcaLl^er  wo4  ten)|M»ittOU4.  F« 
h^lf  (he  day  the  ground  wis  ron^  iml  on* 
bcirtetis  woie  still  tmall  Hewl  tJi«y  re^yinii 
much  r4-i5traint,  we  might  Have  b««n  t^mati  W 
dilfie  allien  ;  for,  1  tluiikt  we  had  aivonf  «•  hi 
one  bridle.  We  i^  the  poor  aninuk  libfr*JI|« 
oud  Ihcy  pwformed  thtir  juumey  w«li  In  ti* 
latter  pari  of  the  day  we  usime  to  m  fifw  al^ 
smwLh  road,  made  by  tbt  MidtCfB,,  00  wbieb  «t 
tra veiled  with  gr^l  security,  bn»i«d  wilk  000* 
tem^tlatitt^  the  scene  about  us,  Thti  n^glucuii 
on  while  w©  h»d  yH  a  gicat  piut  i»f  tbe  wij  U 
go,  though  not  so  dark  but  that  He  «%mld  diM* 
ihii  cat^meis  which  p<mred  down  the  liilU  on  out 
jitde,  and  fell  int^j  one  gcnitriLl  ehnnoel  thjl  Ut. 
with  great  violence  on  the  other^  The  wind  wi- 
loud,  the  rain  iv^s  heavy,  and  tlie  wht«Llin¥  '>f 
the  blait,  the  fall  t.^f  the  slnivvtr,  the  ruah  of  tlii 
caioraeLs,  mid  the  roar  of  Oie  t4>rrerit,  m«l4  i 
nobler  chorus  of  the  rou^h  music  of  nature  thm 
it  had  over  been  my  cbanco  to  bear  Ifelbre^  The 
siri'imis  which  ran  aeio$s  the  way  faun  the  hiUi 
to  the  main  current,  wert-  so  frequf  ijt,  ihal  ifuif 
a  while  I  began  to  c^j^unt  them  ;  and,  in  ten  nate», 
reckoned  lltly-five,  probaSjly  Mds3ii]^  some,  anJ 
having  ht  some  pas«  before  Ihcy  forced  intern* 
aelvu'd  tm  tny  noiicv^  At  laat  wc  caiue  10  lo^e- 
rar) ,  where  we  found  an  iJiu^  iMit  only  coti9>fifio- 
diovH,  biU  magt^iliA'^nt. 

Thf!  duBeuhii:^  of  ]>ercizrinaLion  we4?a  now  si 
ail  end.  Mr.  Bcf>»ie^ ell  liad  the  litjnour  nf  be«^ 
known  to  the  Duhetjf  Ar^y  le,  by  ivhoni  w«  weit 
V(3.ry  kindly  eniL^rtained  ni  hi?*!  ^pleudiJ  teat,  *<id 
flupjilied  ^1  ith  CQuvcniences  iar  aurvcymi:  t^ 
jjparious  park  and  rifijug  iWeat;^. 

Af(t  r  Ewo  d.iy:i  stny  at  Invertiry  tve  p«>C*edsd 
southward  ov**r  Glchcrrxi,  u  black  and  d^ta^y 
repon,  now  made  es^ily  passable  by  a  nu^i^afy 
r^iod,  whidi  ri-^i-s  fr^jm  in  her  eud  of  the  jE^'en  by 
an  acclivity  m>t  dangerously  Meep,  bu  t  ablBrieatl) 
laborious.  In  the  middle,  a|  the  top  of  the  hill, 
is  a  seat  with  this  itiscription,  £uf,  and  ht  tJ^mk^ 
fid.  Stones  were  placed  to  luark  the  diatancea, 
which  the  tnhabilants  have  taken  aw4y,re3i)lveiJ, 
they  fiaid,  ta  hm?t;  no  ttfUf  laifej. 

In  thia  rainy  i^ason  the  hilU  etr&aoaed  wi;^> 
waterfalls^  whieh,  eiOMiog^  the  way,  formed  ctir- 
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rents  on  the  othM*  side,  that  ran  in  contrary  direo> 
tions  as  they  fell  to  the  north  or  louth  of  the 
summit.  Bein^,  by  the  favour  of  the  duke,  well 
mounted,  I  went  up  and  down  the  hill  with  great 
convenience. 

Prom  Glencroe  we  passed  through  a  pleasant 
country  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were 
received  at  the  house  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun, 
who  is  owner  of  almost  all  the  thirty  islands  of 
the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning 
to  survey.  The  heaviness  of  the  rain  shortened 
our  voyage,  but  we  landed  on  one  island  planted 
with  yew,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  on  another 
eontaming  perhaps  not  more  than  half  an  acre, 
remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on 
which  the  osprey  builds  her  annual  nest.  Had 
Loch  Lomond  been  in  a  happier  climate,  it 
would  have  been  the  boast  of  wealth  and  vanity 
to  own  one  of  the  tittle  spots  which  it  incloses, 
and  to  have  einployed  upon  it  all  tho  aru  of  em- 
bellishmenu  But  as  it  is,  the  islets,  which  court 
the  gazer  at  a  distance,  disgust  him  at  his  ap- 
proach, when  he  finds,  instead  of  soft  lawns  and 
shady  thickets,  nothing  more  than  uncultivated 
rufgedness. 

Where  the  loch  discharges  itself  into  a  river 
called  the  Leven,  we  paswsd  a  night  with  Mr. 
Smollett,  a  relation  of  Dr.  Smollett,  to  whose 
memory  he  has  raised  an  obelisk  on  the  bank 
near  the  house  in  whi<di  he  was  born.  The  civi- 
lity and  respect  which  we  found  at  every  place, 
it  is  ungrateful  to  omit,  and  tedious  to  rcpeau 
Here  we  were  met  by  a  post-chaise^  that  con- 
veyed us  to  Glas^w. 

To  describe  a  aty  so  much  frequented  as  Glas- 
gow, is  unnecessary.  The  prosperity  of  its  com- 
merce appears  by  the  greatness  of  many  prhrate 
bouses,  and  a  ^neral  appearance  of  wealth.  It 
is  the  only  episcopal  city  whose  cathedral  was 
left  standmg  in  the  rage  of  reformation.  It  is 
now  divided  into  many  separate  places  of  wor- 
ship, which,  taken  all  together,  compose  a  ereat 
pile,  that  had  been  some  centuries  in  building, 
out  was  never  finished ;  for  the  ehange  of  reh- 
gion  intercepted  its  progress,  before  the  cross 
aisle  was  added,  wnich  seems  essential  to  a 
Gothic  cathedraU 

The  college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  share  of 
the  increasing  magnificence  of  the  place.  The 
session  was  begun ;  for  it  commences  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  and  continues  to  the  tenth  of 
June,  but  the  students  appeared  not  numerous, 
being,  I  suppose,  not  yet  returned  from  their 
several  homes.  The  division  of  the  academical 
year  into  one  session,  and  one  recess,  seems  to 
me  better  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
life,  than  that  variegation  of  time  by  terms  and 
vocations,  derived  from  distant  centuries,  in 
which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  still  con- 
tinued in  the  English  universities.  So  many 
solid  months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education 
joins  together,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for 
each  part  of  the  year :  but  with  us,  he  that  has 
settled  himself  to  study  in  tho  college,  is  soon 
tempted  into  the  country ;  and  he  tbat  has  ad- 
justed his  life  in  the  country,  is  summoned  back 
to  his  college. 

Yet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  universities 
of  Scotland  a  more  rational  distribution  of  time, 
I  have  given  them,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have 
iptbrraed  me,  all  tliat  they  can  claim.  The  stu- 
dents for  the  most  pan,  go  thither  boys,  and  de- 


part before  they  are  men  ;  they  carry  with  them 
little  fundamental  knowledge,  and  tnerefore  the 
superstructure  cannot  be  lofty.  The  £:rammarb 
schools  are  not  generally  well  supplied  ;  for  the 
character  of  a  s^oolmaster  being  there  less  ho» 
nourable  than  in  Elngland,  is  seldom  accepted  by 
men  who  are  capable  to  adorn  it,  and  where  the 
school  has  been  deficient,  the  college  can  efTed 
little. 

Men  bred  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  can* 
not  be  expected  to  be  often  decorated  with  ths 
splendours  of  ornamental  erudition,  but  they  ob- 
tain a  mediocrity  of  knowledge,  between  learn* 
ing  and  ignorance,  not  inade<jnate  to  the  pap* 
poses  of  common  life,  which  is,  I  believe,  yery 
widely  difiused  among  them,  and  which  count** 
nanced  in  general  by  a  national  combination  so 
invidious,  uiat  their  friends  cannot  defend  it,  and 
actuated  in  particulars  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  to 
vigorous,  that  their  enemies  are  constrained  to 
praise  it,  enables  them  to  find,  or  to  mako 
their  way,  to  employmebt,  riches,  and  distirc 
tion. 

From  Glasgow  we  directed  our  course  to 
Auchinleck,  an  estate  devolved,  through  a  long 
series  of  ancestors,  to  Mr.  Boswcll's  father,  the^ 
present  possessor.  In  our  way  we  found  several 
places  remarkable  enough  in  themselves,  boi 
already  described  by  those  who  viewed  them  at 
more  leisure,  or  with  much  more  &kiil ;  and 
stopped  two  days  at  Mr.  CampbelPs,  u  gentle- 
man married  to  Mr.  Boswell*s  sister. 

Auchinleck,  which  signifies  a  iUmyfiddy  seemi 
not  now  to  have  any  particular  claim  to  its  deno- 
mination. It  is  a  district  generally  level,  and 
sufficiently  fertile,  but,  like  all  the  western  side 
of  Scotland,  incommoded  by  very  frequent  rain. 
It  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  generally 
naked,  till  the  present  possessor  findmg,  by  thio 
growth  of  some  stately  trees  near  his  old  castle, 
that  the  ground  was  favourable  e?ough  to  limber^ 
adorned  it  very  diligently  with  annual  planta* 
tions. 

Lord  Auchinleck,  who  is  one  of  the  judges  oT 
Scotland,  and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leisure  fot 
domestic  business  or  pleasure,  has  yet  found 
time  to  make  improvements  in  his  patrnnonv. 
He  has  built  a  house  of  hewn  stone,  very  stately 
and  durable,  and  has  advanced  the  value  of  his 
lands  with  great  tenderness  to  his  tenants. 

I  was,  however,  less  delighted  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  modern  mansion,  than  with  the 
sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle.  I  clambered 
with  Mr.Boswell  among  the  ruins,  which  aflfoMl 
striking  images  of  ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other 
castles,  built  upon  a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I 
believe,  anciently  surrounded  with  a  moat.  Therv 
is  another  rock  near  it,  to  which  the  drawbridge, 
when  it  was  let  down,  is  said  to  have  reached. 
Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumult  and  rapine,  the  laird 
was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  neighbouring 
chief;  who  perhaps  might  have  extinffuisfaed  the 
family,  had  he  not  in  a  few  days  been  seized 
and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons,  by  Doug- 
las, who  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of 
Auchinleck. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  house  runs  a 
pleasing  brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  has 
oeen  hewn  a  serv  aurreeable  and  commodious 
summer-bo«  "•«•  »■  Lord  Auchin- 

leck told  m.  '"%?!f*'? 

build  a  ra  *^"«  '*** 


r 
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ieenw  to  h«Te  ik>  ma^  dampnest  tiifin  «y  oitiffl- 
w»ll.  Snch  opportumii^i  of  vtiiiety  it  i«  judi- 
ciouB  not  li>  iit^l&cU  m  , 

Wc  now  returned  to  Eilitibur^lH  where  I 
piu^ed  some  days  with  men  of  Uarning,  wboio 
names  wniii  no  ttdvaiiWDnmt  ffiom  my  tomijw- 
mormiioit,  OF  with  women  ofcicgance,  which  per- 
H»p»  di*olflim3«  a  p«dant'<  pmiie, 

Tho  oonvRrsftUOO  of  Iho  Scot^  grotts  every 
dij  l«n  mif 4 pacing  to  tbe  Enpli»b^  their  pefu- 
Uiiidett  we«rfaj|  awuy  j  their  djftl*ct  U  likely  to 
become  m  hilf  a  ceniury  provincial  tnd  rttsticj 
»tBO  lo  llietnatUea.  The  ^;reat,  the  lp»med,  ihc 
itioMSt  nnd  the  Tain*  oU  ciiltivnlo  tJie  Etijrli^b 
mnd  tUe  English  prononciatioo,  and  in 
compaoit*  Scotch  ie  nnt  mnch  hf^ard, 
eivcei^t  now  luid  then  from  a»  old  lady. 

ThejNi  is  one  anhject  of  phibsopiiical  laariodc^r 
to  h«  found  m  BUinl^ur^h,  whi^^li  no  other  city 
)la.i  to  show  ;  a  college  of  the  deaf  iand  dumb, 
who  iir«  taught  to  spcak^  to  roadi,  to  vvnte,  and 
tfi  praclts(F  Arithrostjc,  by  a  iredtletnsii,  wlio*e 
iiAme!  is  BroidwtMKL  Tbe  o umber  ^fhicb  attends 
kim  i%  I  thinlr,  about  t^vedvp,  w\ach  he  brin&;« 
tOifether  toto  a  lillie  fifhool^  nnd  infltructi  acoord- 
to£  to  IhfiU  sovemi  def^ees  of  proficiency. 
'  I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  iofltruciioTi  of 
lite  deaf  as  new.  HaTinfr  bfsen  Urat  pmctin^d 
Qpon  tbo  «oTi  of  tt  c^njitabk  of  Spain,  it  was 
•itarwarda  cultituted  with  much  Ejnu]|):tion  in 
Koftand  by  Wallis  and  Holfler^  and  vrns  lately 
^rofewed  Ej  Mr.  Baker,  who  oiuv  Mattered  me 
fPllb  Ii0fp««  of  ««etn^  his  method  publltthed.  How 
fliraiiy  forrnar  teachers  have  mi  Exceeded,  it  h  not 
lajiy  Co  know  ^  the  improvement  of  Mr^  Bmid- 
trood'a  pupib  IS  wondertiil.  Tbi?y  not  only  speak^ 
wHte,  and  undersland  what  la  H-ritK^o,  but  if  he 
that  speaks  boka  lowarda  them*  and  modiBes  hia 
aif^^ni  by  diatinet  and  fiiH  uttemnce,  they  know 
10  vvcti  what  is  Epoken^  thnt  it  is  nn  fji  precision 
icarcely  figtirativo  to  sav  ihey  hear  with  th?  eve. 
That  any  have  nttaineo  lo  tn«  power  m'-iitioncd 
by  Burnet^  of  feeling  sounds  by  layinfr  n  hand  on 
tlie  Epeakpr'a  mouthy  [  know  not  -  ^but  I  have 
•Q90  ao  much,  that  I  can  believe  roort ;  a  single 


word,  ar  a  shoit  mmtm/M',  I  UaA,  nmy  pcmiUj 
be  so  diBtingiiiflhad. 

it  will  be  readily  attppti«ed  by  tlioai^  that  cki>. 
eider  this  subjiiCt,  that  Mr.  BtiiidwfK>d*t  acho}«f« 
spell  accuraltily.  Onhr^^raphy  is  viti*led  amin^ 
■lich  aa  learn  first  lo  speak  and  thf^n  to  wfifr,  by 
imperfect  notions  of  the  i%latiofi  belw«en  ieitign 
and  vocal  utlertnce  ;  btal  to  tho&e  vitidcnitevefj 
charaaier  i&  of  cqnul  importwice  ;  for  l«tl«ri  a» 
to  tbem  not  symbols  or  names^^  hot  of  tbin§i^ 
when  they  wntef  they  do  tiot  refkre^eni  a  atuwl 
but  delineAie  i\  form. 

Thu  achool  t  viajti>d,  and  found  ttnyatc  of  ike 
scbolan  waiti^  for  tJbetr  laaAief ,  wlionB  Oiey  af* 
uid  to  nvmt  at  bia  entasnce  «iih  «niiliif  cmi^ 
icnmncm  mud  vpaikHBf  ejpna^  d«%bted  «il^  tkr 
hope  of  new  idetuL  Ono  of  Ibo  young  Isdir^  bad 
her  slate  befbro  her,  oa  which  1  wrot«  a  <)oei|ian 
conat^ung  of  ihiee  tgtir«at  tei  b6  nniiiliplied  b^ 
two  figurei,  Bfia  lowid  upon  it.  and  qOiTcnai 
her  fiti^fs  in  a  mtWRf^r  which  1  thnvfht  vrrf 
pretty,  hut  of  which  !  knew  not  whether  H  wM 
art  OT  pJay,  iin»Ui|ilipd  the  sum  r^ipd^y  in  tw 
lioea,  ob^ervinf  lh«  decimiii  pk^cc  ;  btil'  dM  »4 
add  the  two  lines  iogc:tfier,  prfihnbly  fhaibtiMi| 
»o  easy  aJV  opetation,  I  poiftt«il  al  ih«  pbM 
where  the  nmn  total  shoiJd  ctand,  ttnd  ah«  uiijM 
it  wiib  Kuch  expedition  as  seined  to  ahow  Atf 
fthe  hnd  it  only  to  write. 

It  w(\(!  pk-iL^mg  to  ee«  ona  of  iha  maat  deip^ 
rate  of  human  ealamittc*  ^pnbl^  4lf  ao  Mttl 
liel  p ;  w  hat  eve  r  enlacm  1h>^  wil|«in]t  ^am*^  % 
alli?r  l^avtDG:  seen  the  deaf  t*ii|^  ori  ^ 


whrt  would  he  afraid  to  cultJV'aLo  tbtt  H^linda*  F 
8nch  afe  the  thinjE^M  which   thk  joufney  bai 

g^ivmi  me  an  opportunity  of  eseeits^,  and  pudi  ai* 
the  reflections  which  that  aight  has  t*»**d.  Hw- 
ing  posied  my  time  almct^t  wholly  in  ciliMS  1 
may  have  bren  pnrpri*oH  by  m<»de«  of  life  sTjd  ip> 
pcarance^  of  nritttrc,  iliat  are  fflmiiiar  to  n)«a^ 
wider  syrrey  and  more  varied  coiiv«mntiotL  ^'^>• 
vclty  and  ignorance  mu^t  always  be  re^ciprvcalt 
and  I  carnot  but  be  conacioos  thai  my  thovf^ 
on  n  alter  al  manners  «r«  the  though  is  of  oiie  wlv^ 
has  seen  tu^littlCi 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  IN  1786. 


Tbesk  Poathumoua  Devotions  of  Dr.  Johnson 
will  be,  no  doubt,  welcomed  by  the  public,  with 
a  distinction  similar  to  that  which  has  been  id- 
ready  paid  to  bis  other  Works. 

Dunnff  many  years  of  his  life,  he  statedly 
observed  certam  days  ♦  with  a  religious  solem- 
nity ;  on  wliich,  and  othera  occasions,  it  was  h^s 
custom  to  compose  suitable  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions ;  committing  them  to  wnting  for  his  own 
use,  and,  as  he  assured  me^  without  any  view  to 
their  publication.  But  bemg  last  summer  on  a 
visit  at  Oxford  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  f 
and  that  gentleman  urging  him  repeatedly  to 
engage  in  some  work  of  this  kind,  he  then  (irst 
conceived  a  design  to  revise  these  pious  cflfu- 
aions,  and  bequeathed  them,  with  enlargements, 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  others. 

Infirmities,  however,  now  growing  fast  upon 
him,  he  at  len^h  changed  this  design,  and  de- 
termined to  give  the  manuscripts,  without  revi- 
sion, in  charn^e  to  me,  as  I  haa  lone  shared  hia 
intimacy,  ana  was  at  this  time  his  daily  attend- 
ant. Accordingly,  one  morning,  on  my  visiting 
him  hy  desire  at  an  early  hour,  ne  put  these  pa- 
pers mto  my  hands,  with  instructions  (or  com- 
mitting them  to  the  press,  and  with  a  promise 
to  prepare  a  sketch  of  his  own  life  to  accompany 
them.  But  the  performance  of  this  promise 
also  was  prevented,  partly  by  his  hasty  destruc- 
tion of  some  private  memoirs,  which  he  after- 
wards lamented,  and  partly  by  that  incurable 
sickness,  which  soon  ended  in  his  dissolution. 

As  a  hio^pher,  he  is  allowed  to  have  ex- 
celled without  a  rival;  and  we  may  justly 
regret  that  he  who  had  so  advantageously 
transmitted  to  posterity  the  memories  of  other 
eminent  men,  should  nave  been  thus  prevented 
doing  equal  lionour  to  his  own.  But  the  parti- 
culars of  this  venerable  man's  personal  history 
may,  still,  in  great  measure,  be  preserved  ;  and 
the*  public  are  authorized  to  expect  them  from 
some  of  his  many  friends,  who  arc  zealous  to 
augment  the  monument  of  his  fame  by  the 
detail  of  his  private  virtues.} 

♦  Viz.  New-Yemr'n  Day :  March  23,  tlie  cl»y  on  which 
hii  wife,  Mr9.  Rlizabeth  Johnson,  died  •,  Oood.Kriday  *, 
Baster-Daj  ;  and  S<>pff»mber  the  19ih,  hi«  own  blnhday. 

t  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  at  which  Dr.  Johmon 
rsceired  part  of  his  edticatinn. 

t  Since  thii  Preface  waa  wrirtfn  the  following  publica* 
tiont  have  appeared,  viz. 

Ane<*4l<H04  of  the  late  Dr.  Johneon,  durint;  the  laat 
Twenty  Year*  of  hiJi  lif**,  by  H<»8ier  Lynch  Piozzi.  3d 
•diu  1786,  small  8vu. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johntion,  LL.D.  published  with 
Ilia  Workfl,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  8vo.  1787. 

The  Life  of  Samtiel  Johnson,  LL.D.  by  Jamce  Boa- 
well,  Esq.  first  publitihed  in  3  vulif.  4to.  afterward«  (1798) 
In  3,  and  finally  in  4  vols.  8ro. 

An  Eaaay  on  the  Life  and  Oenioa  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.  published  with  the  3d  edition  of  his  Works,  by 
Anhv  Murphy,  Etq.  9ro,  I79» 


That  the  authenticity  of  this  work  may  i 
be  called  in  question,  the  original  manuacripl 
will  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  Pembr^M 
College,  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Bray^s  associates  «ra 
to  receive  the  profits  of  the  first  edition,  bv.tbt 
author's  appointment;  and  any  further  aoras 
tases  that  accrue,  will  be  distributed  among  hit 
relations.'* 

I  have  now  discharged  the  trust  reposed  m 
me  by  that  friend,  whose  labours  entitle  him  to 
lasting  gratitude  and  veneration  from  the  lit** 
rary,  and  still  more  from  the  Christian  worUL 
His  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  **are  writ- 
ten," as  he  justly  hopes,  "in  such  a  mannsr 
as  inay  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety."  Thi« 
merit  may  be  ascribed,  with  equal  truth,  to 
most  of  his  other  works  ,  and  doubtless  to  hat 
Sermons,  pone  of  which  indeed  have  yet  bcNMi 
made  public,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  are  ej^ 
tant ;  though  it  be  certain,  from  his  own  ao- 
knowledgment,  both  in  conversation  and  wri^ 
inff,  that  he  composed  many.  As  ho  seeiHf 
to  have  turned  his  thoughts  with  peculiar  6Mw 
neatness  to  the  study  of  religious  subjects,  wo 
may  presume  these  remains  would  deserve  to 
be  numbered  among  his  happiest  productions 
It  is  therefore  hoDM  they  have  fallen  into  tlit 
hands  of  those,  wno  will  not  withhold  them  is 
obscurity,  but  consider  them  as  deposits,  the  ao- 
clusion  of  which,  from  general  use,  would  be  ma 
injurious  diminution  of  their  author's  faiM^ 
and  retrenchment  from  the  common  stock  of  ••• 
rious  instruction.! 

But  the  integrity  of  his  mind  was  not  oaly 
speculatively  shadowed  in  his  writings,  but  sub- 
stantially exemplified  in  his  life.  His  prayen 
and  his  alms,  like  those  of  the  good  Come&ai» 
went  up  for  an  incessant  memorial ;  and  always, 
from  a  neart  deeply  impressed  with  piety,  neror 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  friendship  or  compao- 
sion,  and  prone  to  melt  hi  effusions  of  tender 
ness  on  the  slightest  incitement 

When,  among  other  articles  in  his  Dictionary^ 
Litchfield  presents  itself  to  his  notice,  he  salutes 
that  place  of  his  nativity  in  these  words  of  Vfa^- 

*  The  profits  of  the  first  edition  were  accordinf  hr  paid 
to  Dr.  Bray*s  associates  ;  and  those  of  the  second  have 
been  distributed  arannf  Dr.  Johnson's  poor  relatioos  and 
connexions,  all  of  whom  are  since  dead,  except  Has* 

phrey  Hel^  who  married Ford,  sister  ta  the  Itair. 

Cornelius  Furd,  and  first  cousin  to  our  author.  This  poor 
man,  who  has  seen  better  days,  is  now  a  tenant  of 
Whicher*s  Almshouses,  Chapel-Mreet,  Wratminster. 

t  In  1788,  appeared  one  volume,  and  in  1789,  a  second, 
of  Sermons  on  difTereni  subjects.  leA  for  publication  by 
John  Taylor,  LL.D,  late  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  kc, 
published  by  the  Bey.  Samuel  HaTes,  A.M,  Usher  of 
Westminster  School.  To  the  second  volume  is  added  a 
Sermon  avowedly  wriuen  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the  funeral 

of  his  wife  :  and  from  is '  -^'*  "•her  evidence,  the 

whole  conienta  of  both^  ^-^  /ftnerally  ss 

cribed  to  the  i 


r 


^1Q  PREFACE. 

Nor  w»»  Uifl  aalata^ 


gil,  Sahe,  nw^"  jutrmt,  Nor  w»»  Uifl  aalata^ 
Son  aJoiit^d  wilbout  reason  ^  for  well  might  he 
denonutiatc  hb  purent  city  great,  whci,  by  the 
celebrity  of  ins  naiut,  hath  for  ever  maJc  it  6o-^ 
Balve,   niagii*  p&ra)t«  frogumj,  SlqfQrdm  taUaia 

M<^rG  dcelsive  testimonies  of  his  nfiectionaUi 
w^sibitity  are  eiijibited  in  the  following  work, 
where  be  bcwaiU  tht^  «iicce£eiv<it  deprfdntlons  of 
death  on  bis  inolatioTiff  and  fhende ;  whose  vir- 
tiiefl,  thofl  mournfully  suggested  to  hb  recollec- 
tion, iifl  seldoRi  oaiits  to  recite,  with  ardent 
wiah^a  for  their  acquittal  at  the  throne  of  mercy, 
in  ptftyluff,  how«vej-»  Wuh  nslnc^Jtm^*  for 
th»»*e  r<^jrrtltcd  tenitrilj  of  the  (rra^^,  ht^  indef^d 
conforinefl  to  a  pnctico,  which  tlHUigli  it  has 
b«f!n  rp rained  hv  other  learned  members  of  our 
ehnrfjii,  her  Litwrgy  no  longer  udmils,  and 
muny,  who  ndherp  do  her  communion,  nvovredly 
di!^jpproV(s  I'hftt  such  jvmycnt  are,  or  may  be, 
fflicncioufe,  thf^y  who  sincerely  ofler  ihem  mtJst 
believi'.  But  rna^y  not  a  !«did  in  their  efficacy, 
ttt  fat  M^  it  prevail,  be  attended  with  dangt*r  to 
rimae  who  tnjtertain  it?  May  it  not  inHtnr 
Ihrm  It  I  c!ir*'Wsne&s  ;  and  juotnotc  a  netloet  of 
reiuMJtrti><"e,  hy  imhicirii?  a  persuasion^  that  with- 
out it,  pardon  may  bo  oMftififd  through  the  fie 
ficariou?.  intorccssions?  Indeed  the*loctfine{! 
eptmk  with  der^n?nce  to  the  great  names  that 
bVvc  espoused  it)  neems  imronsistcnt  with  some 
ptinciples  generally  olid  wed  amonp  us*  It^ 
wh^t  thf  trtt  Jatleth,  there  i£  ahdl  k;  if,  as  Pro- 
ttnrantfl  mamUibir  our  state  at  the  close  of  life 
ift  lo  be  th<>  nieasure  of  our  final  sentence  j  tbf^n 

ryers  tor  the  dead^  helnji  vi«hlj  rruitlosSr  can 
i^^nie^l  oiily  as  the  vain  oblAtinna  of  auper- 
fttilion.  I5ut  of  all  suffer stition!*^  this  perluips 
ifl  one  of  the  least  imatniiihle,  and  most  indilcnt 
to  a  good  micid.  H'  our  5eniati.>n^  of  kindne^^ 
be  intenscp  those  whom  we  ha^o  revered  and 
lijveti  during  life,  desitli  which  re  movies  them 
&otn  jiiwht,  cannot  i\  holly  exclude  fwm  our  con- 
cern. The  iandneas,  kindh-d  hy  intercourse, 
will  etill  i!low  from  memory,  nnil  prompt  us  to 
wii;h»  porhnps  iti  prjy,  that  the  valued  flead,  to 
whoae  ft^lieity  our  frii^mbhip  can  no  longer  mi- 
ntsttT,  mnv  find  acceptance  with  11  im,  tcio  ^V- 
dA  u j|  and  theui,  ricAiy  idi  ttiut^s  (q  enjoy^     II  ts 


*  Our  fluilui'r  JDrortnfl  iia  tU^u  h'l^  ^rattr^t  fnr  dccen^^ird 
rr4«nd«  wcTti  nfffjreJ  H|^  ci»  sevprikl  nccarioni,  ut  /nr  a* 
mfgh^t  ^  tmefal  for  him  ;  m»]  nnce  wiih  Preface  of 
P$tmiMMifffi  :  v^hf  acT  it  o^houlil  iC'&in  iki&t  Lie  had  some 
doubt  oonccrriln;^:^  ihc  kwfiilueHfDrtiicti  pntjord,  tbeuffh 
ll  doe4  mut  appear  ihoi  h*;  evei'  di^coiuinued  ilie  u>l<  uf 
Ibcitk.  Ii  it  al*u  ^jbwrvaljlp,  ihat  sn  IiIb  reflcctiona  nu 
Itie  deatli  ut  hlfl  Wile,  bnil  npt\fi  nf  Mf-  Thriih\  Ih'. 
wUhes  ihjit  tlie  Almisiiif  nm  may  hare,  but  muff  httve 

10  hivQ  bcf  ii  already  [Mjuvd  in  the  Divine  MinJ^    TUl» 

BippcMiitkin,  ibiclettlt  iiJiy  se«m  t>oc  rery  Cdn^ifieni  ^ith 
It  recomintndinp  them  ii  the  Divine  Merrv  arterwardi. 

11  prv%-e4i}  howcrer  ttiat  ii^  had  no  Ijc^j^^r  in  a  ^me  of 
ftHtnioTT,  and  t<jii»*queiniy  no  reaBOti  Tor  praylnf  for 
lit*  ^ffi^  ihtLi  c^tiLd  Impftacti  tKe  stncfllly  of  likii  pfor«a* 
iMn  «*  n  Pn>f««!taAt. 


troe,  for  \he  reason  juflt  mentioDed,  lucli  «ft- 
dcnces  of  our  surrivirtg  affi-^titm  may  be  Ihoa^ 
ill-judged;  hot  surely  tliey  are  gvt^eroos ;  ind 
some  nalural  tcudeiTicsa  i£  clue  even  to  a  frujic^ 
station,  which  thus  onginates  in  piet|'  «iid  b^ 
nevolence. 

We  »ee  our  author,  in  one  place,  puTposDir 
with  RCTioUfinCBs  lo  remember  his  lnvtheft 
drcara ;  in  another,  owning  his  cmharrapsment 
from  needletM^  Plfpulations  j  and,  on  many  ncri- 
sione,  noting,  wfth  a  eircumftantial  «iinuteti«»t, 
the  proc*!ss  of  hi^  rcli^iou.*  fuRls^  Bui  the"5c  p*- 
culi&ritiea,  if  thev  betray  some  lineture  of  t!M 
properis^ity  alrcfldy  obseiAeiU  prcjve^  for  iht  ipi| 
pait,  the  pious  tenor  of  hi  a  tbotij;bl**  'rtft 
indicate  a  mind  ardently  icokui*  to  pkate€fe4 
and  an3Lio«s  to  evince  its  mlftctiiy  in  hif  wftiw; 
hy  a  pf^rupolons  ohserrancp  of  mon?  th^n  rdjfito 
ed  dritjps.  - 

Bot  however  the  ^ounrlue»^  i>f  His  (iflofiplii 
mi^hU  in  opnerml,  bo  apparent,  he  m^hia  to  mi« 
lived  with  a  perpetual  eontkrliim  ttmi  tiii  fo*. 
dn^^t  wM  defective;  kmestiii^  pmn  nc^Scdi, 
fornimg  purpoMB  of  future  djf^eiic<%  and  cenp 
!»tiintly  BcknowWginir  their  failure  in  the  ereoL 
It  was  natara!  for  him,  who  pcKf^e^w^d  wash 
puwera  of  u^efuJisess^  to  constdtTr  tfie  wa^tf  i 
bi^  time  as  a  peculiar  dclin^u?»ney  ;  with  wl^e^ 
howf?ver^  ho  appeni^  to  have  b^n  fjir  1««  %i^ 
qoently,  And  le^a  eulpahfv  chargf^aLle,  thAnUi 
own  tender  ■en.^e  of  duty  (^ispnsMj  him  to  sppr^ 
hend*  That  he  meritoriously  red^*eijie<l  imoj 
days  and  years  from  indolence,  is  evrnopd  9j 
Uio  number  and  excrllencf*  ijf  hi*  works;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  hi,*!  tit  era  ry  «teriiiwi«  w(mU 
have  been  stiU  more  frequent^  Iwd  not  mwiill 
tjiHanthid^f  u  hich,  as  h*^  infomu  of,  wm  At 
infirmity  of  his  Irfe,  repr^5^  tbc^n.  To  lift 
prevalence  of  this  infirmity,  we  msv  cf^t^aMj 
ascribe  Uiat  anxious  fear,  which  s-^icd  him  OD 
iho  approach  of  his  diB^oIution,  mud  whicli  W* 
fnend?,  who  knew  his  inte|rritTi  ob^eri'cd  urill 
equal  astonishment  and  conl-em.  But  l)w 
strength  of  reUgri^n  at  len^  prevailed  a^ituft 
the  frtLiUy  of  nature ;  and  lus  fofcbodias  dre** 
of  the  Didnc  Justice  hy  decrees  ftubstdi^  into  « 
pious  tftifit  and  humble  hope  in  the  Divine 
Mercy. 

He  is  now  gone  to  await  hiA  «4rmal  fentifncf ; 
and  ns  his  life  exhibited  an  iHiiatiion^  exnmpJe^ 
so  liifl  death  Bii^'gestfl  an  intercutting  admonilwfl. 
It  concerns  o*  t**  refleet,  th«l  howevf^r  m»i5? 
may  find  it  im|Kk*i?ihIe  to  rival  hi*  inteUrt-tdi! 
excellence,  yet  to  imitate  \m  virtnes  is  both  pft^ 
siblf?  and  necessary  to  all ;  that  the  curtcjil  «f 
time  now  hastens  to  plutige  vks  in  Uiat  gulf  ^ 
Death,  wh^re  we  hare  *o  lalcJv  seen  him  iIk 
sorbcd,  where  tJier?  it  no  more  place  of  rcpinl* 
ance,  and  whence,  according  to  our  innocrtKt 
or  ^uiltt  wa  shall  me  to  an  vxuDortalitT  of  bhtt 
or  tormenL 

IsUnftOD,  Aa^uM  ocb  iJm. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


To  this  Edition  is  added  fat  p.  647]  a  Prayer 
now  in  my  possession  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
handwriting,  in  which  he  expressly  supposes 
that  Providence  may  permit  him  to  enjoy  iho 
good  efTccts  of  his  Wile's  attention  and  minis- 
tration by  appenrnnce,  impnlsts,  or  dreams.  It 
is  ^vcll  known  that  he  admitted  the  credibility 
of  apparitions  :  and  in  his  Ras^clas,*  he  main- 
tains it,  iu  the  f^erson  ot*  Inilac,  by  the  follow- 
ing acute  train  of  reasoning : 

"  That,  the  dead  arc  seen  no  more,  said  Imlac, 
i  will  not  imdurtake  to  maintain,  against  the 
concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  oi'  all  ages 
and  of  ail  nations.  There  is  no  i^ople,  rude  or 
learned,  araon^  whom  no{>aritions  of  tlic  dead 
arc  not  related  and  beheved.  This  opinion, 
which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature 
is  diffused,  could  become  miiversal  only  by  its 
truth  ;  thaso  ihat  never  heard  t;f  one  another, 
would  not  have  agreed  in  a  talc  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  is 
doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken 
the  general  evidence  ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Cavillers  have  indeed  doubted  the  credibility 
of  this  tale,  rejecting  it  in  every  instance  as  the 
dream  of  delusion,  or  the  Action  of  imposture. 

That  many  tales  of  apparitions  have  originated 
ID  delusion,  and  many  m  imposture,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  the  whole  question  to  be  considered 
in  tliis  case  is,  how  ftur  we  have  authority  for 
believing  that  any  are  founded  in  truth  or  pro- 
bability. 

Some  have  thouj^ht  all  such  reported  appear- 
ances liable  to  suspicion,  because  m  general  they 
ieem  called  forth  by  no  exigency,  and  calculated 
to  administer  to  no  end  or  purpose.  This  cir- 
eiimstancc,  so  far  as  it  may  be  observed,  will 
authorize  a  presumption  tliat  they  are  not  the 
fiibrications  of  imposture  ;  which  has  always 
•ome  end,  commonly  a  di»cnverable  end,  to  pro- 
mote by  its  illusions.  At  any  rate,  oin-  igno- 
rance of  the  purpose  or  end  can  be  no  disproof 
of  the  fact :  and  the  purposes  of  Providence,  in 
the  events  most  obvious  to  our  notice,  observ- 
ably often  elude  our  scrutiny. 

^till  the  acknowIcdc;ed  millions  of  the  dead 
that  are  seen  tw  tnare  induce  a  reluctance  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reappearance  of  any,  however  at- 
tested. Common  incidents,  though  often  not 
less  inexplicable  than  those  which  are  unusual, 
become  familiar  to  our  observation,  and  soon 
cease  tt»  excite  our  wonder.  But  rare  and  pre- 
ternatural occurrences  astonish  and  shock  belief 
by  tlicir  novelty  ;  and  apparitions  are  by  many 
acxiountrd  things  so  impronable  in  themselves,  as 
not  to  be  rendered  credible  by  ary  external  tes- 
timony. The  same  charge  of '  insuperable  incre- 
dibility has  been  urged  against  miracles  ;  and  m 
both  cases  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  evident- 
ly erroneous,  that  tbe  improbable  nature  of  any 
Alleged  event  is  a  stronger  evkience  of  its  fal- 
sity, than  the  best  approved  testimony  can  be  of 
its  truth. 

It  is  confessed  that  extraordinary  events, 
when  rumoured,  are,  till  proved,  less  probable 


CkMp.  nsL 


than  those  that  are  common ;  because  their  oe> 
currence  having  been  less  frequent,  their  exist- 
ence  has  been  verified  in  fewer  instances  l^ 
experience.  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
more  remote  any  reported  phenomenon  appears 
to  be  from  what  we  ordinarily  ob8er>'e  m  na> 
ture,  the  greater,  antecedently  to  its  auihenliea- 
tion  by  evidence,  is  its  improbability. 

But  improbability  arismg  from  rarity  of  oc- 
currence, or  singularity  of^ nature,  amounts  t» 
no  disproof;  it  is  a  presumptive  reason  of  doubt 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  conviction  induced 
by  positive  and  credible  testimony  j  such  as  that 
which  has  been  borne  to  shadowy  reappear* 
ances  of  the  dead.  These,  as  our  author  inti- 
mates, have  been  uniformly  attested  in  every 
age  and  country  by  persons,  who  had  no  com- 
munication or  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
whose  concurrence  of  testimony  in  this  case  cas 
be  accounted  for  only  by  a  supposition  of  its 
truth.  It  is  evidently  a  far  greater  improbabi- 
hty,  that  witnesses  so  numerous,  so  dispersed, 
and  unconnected,  should  concur  in  forging  so 
extraordinary  a  relation,  than  that  such  a  rela- 
tion, extraoidinary  as  it  is,  should  be  true.  For 
though  the  several  objects  we  meet  in  the  world 
be  in  eeneral  formed  according  to  observably 
stated  laws^  yet  anomalies  in  nature  may  oc- 
cur, and  their  occurrence  has  been  occasionally 
asserted  and  believed  on  less  accumula.cd  atles> 
tation.  We  now  at  length  have  cea*ed  to  ques- 
tion the  supernatural  stature  of  the  Fatago- 
nians  ;  why,  then,  arc  we  so  unwilling  to  admit 
the  more  amply  witnessed  existence  of  appari- 
tions ?  Because  the  depee  of  prodifi[iou6ness 
implied  in  the  supposition  of  u  visible  spirit 
stnkes  the  imagination  as  too  stupendous  for  be- 
lief. This  is  the  effect  of  measuring  the  credi* 
bility  of  the  attested  achievements  of  nature  by 
our  own  narrow  experience,  not  by  the  power 
of  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  nature,  and  to 
whom  tdl  ihingt,  even  the  investing  spirits  with 
visibility,  orepotaMe.  We  have  constant  assur 
ance  of  other  natural  processes  not  less  difficult 
to  account  for  than  this,  which  we  contemplate 
with  such  indignant  mistrust.  Nor  can  it  on 
reflection  appear  more  surprising  or  incompre- 
hensible, that  a  spirit  should  assume  a  visible 
shape,  than  that  it  should  animate  and  move  a 
material  body.  The  wonders  we  see  may  soften 
our  incredulity  to  patience  of  those  which  we  hay« 
not  seen,  but  which  all  tradition  attests.  Nothiti^ 
possible  in  itself,  and  proved  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence, can  be  too  prodigious  for  rational  belief. 

But  even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  is 
disputed  by  some  reasoners,  who  pronounce 
every  believed  view  of  these  unsubstantial  forme 
to  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  fancy,  engendered 
by  disease,  indigestion,  and  other  bodily  affee- 
tions.  Bodily  aflections,  it  is  certain,  have  been 
known  to  bewilder  the  views  of  the  Mind  ;  and 
instances  enouj^  may  be  produced  of  men  not 
generally  suppled  insane,  who  have  hem  de- 
luded and  possessed  with  the  most  extravagant 
conceptions,  by  the  vapours  of  distempered 
health.  But  >»«  — *»-*  ^ken  do  these  philoso- 
phers discovi  **<es  of  the  fact  in 
question,  wk  ^^  whose 
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ppooott  m?  own  s&Lv^Uon.    Make  mc  id  remain* 

W,  O  God,  tliJkt  evary  day  ts  thy  gift,  and  ought 
la  be  usi^d  4Ccor<ling  tu  tihr  i^oiiunand.  GroLnt 
tm,  tKt'fclbrej  sa  to  rupcal  of  irij  rnjgUgcjicc,  tlwit 
I  tnay  dbtuin  tn«rc|  from  Thee,  nnd  p&ss  Ibc  time 
wllieri  Thou  ahiiJl  yet  alkiw  me  In  diligant  per* 
lormuicG  ofthjr  commanda,  through  Je«tii  ChrUi. 


1753. 

OH  EASTER  DAT. 

OL<wd,wlio  givest  the  gmctj  of  fepentance, 
i^d  hcarcsl  live  prayers  of  tlw,'  pcnitctif,  graut, 
lhal,by  true  contn  ion,  [  may  obtain  I'orjiivcncss  of 
all  thff  etna  comndttcd,  and  of  all  dutica  nfgrirrctcd 
in  my  union  with  llie  wifii  whom  I'hou  htisl  token 
from  mt^ ;  for  the  nejetect  of  joint  devotion,  patient 
e^hortatiori,  and  mild  ini^lmcijon.  And,  O  Lord, 
who  can-iit  change  evil  to  gtior!,  jjrarit  that  the  loss 
of  my  wife  ma^  00  mortifv  all  ioordinate  aHectiona 
"tn  me,  lliul  I  may  henceforth  pleaso  Thee  by 
bolinc^  of  Bfe. 

And,  O  Lord,  »o  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  forme, 
I  eommend  to  thy  fatherly  flood rie«5  tfie  Ponl  oj 
my  departed  v^  ife  ;  beseechmg  Thee  to  gmnt  her 
whatever  i^  beet  in  her  present  s^fnli-,  and  Hnally 
to  reecivo  her  to  clemol  happine?*^.  All  tJilsf 
ll«g  for  Jesus  Cbriafa  pake,  whose  death  I  am 
new  about  to  commemorate.  To  u  hom^  &c. 
Amon. 

Thia  I  repealed  wifiieiiinea  at  efaoidl 


1754, 

ru  LAca*  JrLENTmoB  lacrtmis.] 
March  'i^ih,  m  ihe  morning, 
O  Godf  who  on  thia  day  wert  pleasett  to  tako 
from  me  my  dear  wife,  sanetify  to  mo  my  sorrowa 
and  refiflctionf^  Grants  that  I  may  renew  aad 
pnetise  the  resolutiona  whieh  I  made  when  thy 
afflicting  liand  was  upon  mo.  Lot  the  remem- 
bnudco  of  tliy  judenientft,  by  which  my  wife  13 
tak^n  away,  awaken  me  to  repentanc<t  ^  and  the 
aeiiSRof  tliy  mf^rcy,  by  which  t  am  irparedi  »rrf'ngth- 
eiT  my  hope  and  confidenee  in  Tnoe,  tiiat  fay  tiie 
aaueianee  and  comfart  ol'  ihy  Holy  Spirit,  1  niav 
m  fHM&  through  thingii  temporal^  a^  (in&Uv  to  gain 
eretiaMiiig  happincas,  ^nd  to  pasa,  by  a  holy  and 
happy  death,  into  the  joy  which  TJiou  haat  pre- 
parixl  for  those  timt  love  Thee.  Grant  tht%  O 
Lonl,  for  the  sake  of  Jesua  Chri9.t*  Amen. 
The  melancholy  of  tliia  day  hung  long  upon 

me* 
Of  tLie  reaolutioRs  made  thin  day^  I  in  some 
measujo  kept  that  of  breaking  from  Indo- 
ienoo. 


March  ^tfif  n^. 
Almighty  God^^  vouchsafe  to  sane  til  y  nnto  me 
Ihe  rettectfOds  and  i^solutlonfl  of  thui  day;  tei 
not  my  ^rrow  be  unpro6 table  ;  let  not  my  reso- 
hif  iu  na  be  vmn.  Grant  that  my  ffrief  may  prod  uc  e 
Iroe  renenlance,iiatjifttl  may  live  to  please  Thee ; 
and  wlven  the  time  shall  come  that  1  must  die  like 
ner  wliom  Thau  lust  taken  from  mc,  grant  me 


eternal  liappineti  m  tliy  presence^  through  J^oa 
Christ  our  Lord.    Ameiu 


1755. 
oir  THE  iTUOT  OP  miLosopiiT,  jki  AX  tNsmu* 

tl£NT  OF   I4VI»0. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  ordained  labour  to  be  the  lol 
of  man,  and  aeest  the  neeeasitiea  of  all  ihy  trea- 
ty rea,  blesa  my  studies  and  endenvours  ;  feed  me 
with  food  eonvenient  lor  me  j  and  if  it  d\nU  be  thy 
good  pleasure  io  intrust  me  willi  pl«?nty,  give  me 
a  couipasflionate  bcart^  that  I  may  bo  iea4ly  Co 
relieve  the  wants  of  others ;  let  neither  poverty 
nor  riehes  eiitran^e  my  heart  from  Thee,  hot  aasisl 
me  with  thy  grace  po  to  hvc  as  that  I  may  die  in 
thy  favour,  for  the  sake  of  Jesua  ClmsU  'Ainco. 

'TIus  study  was  not  purau*Hl. 

Tranacribed  June  2dth,  1763. 


1756. 

Almij^hty  and  overlaaling  God,  in  whorn  we 
live  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  glory  be  to 
Thee  for  mv  recovpry  from  siekijess,  and  the  con- 
tm nance  of^  mv  life.  Grant,  O  my  God,  that  I 
may  improve  l}ic  year  which  I  am  now  beginning, 
antf  all  tlu"  days  whieh  Thou  a  halt  add  to  my  life, 
by  serious  rem^ntanee  and  diligent  ob*tiienef!  ; 
that  by  the  help  of  ihy  Holy  HpirTt,  I  may  it^e  the^ 
meanii  of  grace  to  my  own  satvaiion^  and  at  lasl 
enjoy  thy  presence  in  eternal  happtnefis,  for  Jeairi 
Cftrist^s  sake*    Amen. 


UTLL  BOOTR1ST*B    UEaTfL 


Jt2i«.  1750, 

0  Lord  God,  almighty  dispoaer  of  all  thing^i 
in  whoM  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest 
c-oriifoT'ta  and  takest  thi*m  away*  I  return  Thee 
1  hanks  for  the  ^nd  e sample  of  Hdl  Boollihy, 
whom  'i  hou  ha&t  now  tak^n  away,  and  implore 
thy  ffrace,  that  I  mav  improve  Ihe  opportunity  of 
inatruetion  which  *j'lioi]  liaigtt  nffordea  me,  by  the 
know'lcdge  of  her  hfe,  and  by  thu  srniie  o!"  her 
deatli ;  thai  I  ma\'  consider  the  uncertainly  of  my 
n resent  stale,  ancl  apply  nipself  earnestly  Io  the 
fkitie^  which  Thou  ha»t  set  bejbre  me,  that  li^ittg 
in  thy  fear,  t  may  die  in  thy  favour^  through  J^ua 
Christ  eur  Lonl.    Amen, 

1  eommend,  &c*  W*  ami  H.  K 
Tranaeribed  June  26th,  l7tiS. 


wmWM   MT  ITE   WA«  1tSitt»tli£D   TO  tTS  17S«. 

Almig^hty  God,  who  htit  restored  light  to  my 
eye,  and  enabled  me  to  puftnns  again  the  studiea 
which  Thou  kiet  set  beibre  me;  teaeh  me,  by 
the  diminution  of  mv  eifiht,  (0  remember  that 
whatever  I  poi^aew  "  '*'*  by  lOt  recovery, 

to  hopf!  for  thy  mfi  '^^  "^  '^/ 

Holy  Spirit  from  "^ 
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tiie  paint  or  pleMuree  of  the  pFesentnUtc,  I  may 
OflVflr  be  tempted  to  forgetful  nesa  of  Thee.  Lot 
my  life  be  useful,  and  my  death  be  happjr ;  let  mo 
live  according  to  thy  laws,  and  die  with  just  con- 
fidence in  thy  mercy,  for  the  sake  of  Jeaus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

Tliis  year  I  hopo  to  learn  diligence. 


1769. 

Jion.SSd 
TSe    I>AT    ON     WHICH    MT     DEAR    MOTHER    WAS 
BVRIKD.      REPEATED     ON   MT.  FAST,   WITH   THE 
ADDITION. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  in  whoae  bands 
are  life  and  death,  sanctify  unto  mc  the  sorrow 
which  I  now  foH.  F'or^e  me  whatever  1  have 
done  unkindly  to  my  mother,  and  whatever  I  have 
omitted  to  do  kindly.  Make  me  to  remember 
her  giood  precepts  and  good  example,  vmi  to  re- 
form my  life  according  to  thv  holy  word,  tliat  I 
may  lose  no  more  cpportunitics  oif  good.  I  am 
aorrowful,  O  Lord  ;  let  not  my  sorrow  be  without 
fruit  Let  it  be  followed  by  holy  resolution s,  and 
lasting  amendment,  that  when  I  shall  die  like  my 
mother  1  may  be  received  to  everlasting  life. 

I  commcna,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful, 
into  thy  hand?,  the  soul  of  my  departed  mother, 
bamedoing  Tftiee  to  grant  her  wnateyer  ia  most 
beneficial  to  her  in  her  present  state. 

O  Lord,  grant  me  tny  Holy  Spirit,  and  have 
nerey  upon  me  for  Jesus  Clirist's  sake.    Amen. 

And,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  mc,  that  am  now 
Rbont  to  return  to  tlie  common  comforts  and 
business  of  the  world,  such  moderation  in  all  en- 
joyments, such  diligence  in  honest  labour,  and 
such  purity  of  mind,  that  amidst  the  changes, 
miseries,  or  pleaanres  of  life,  i  may  keep  my  mind 
fixed  upon  Thee,  and  improve  every  day  in  grace, 
till  I  shall  be  received  into  thy  kingoom  of  eternal 


whatever  may  most  promote  their  present  and 
eternal  joy. 

O  LoT(i.  hear  my  prayers  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  to  wnom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
three  persons  and  one  God,  be  all  honour  and 
glory,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

O  Lord,  let  the  change  which  I  am  now  mak- 
ing in  outward  things,  produce  in  roc  such  a 
ctuinge  of  manners,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  great 
change  through  which  my  wife  has  passed. 


1760. 


Sept.  I 


Resolved,  D[m]  }[uvanU]f 

To  combat  notions  of  obligation. 

To  opply  to  study. 

To  reclaim  imaginations. 

To  consult  the  resolves  on  Tetty's  cofhn. 

To  rise  early. 

To  study  religion. 

To  go  to  church. 

To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 

To  keep  a  ioumal. 

To  oppose  laziness,  by  doing  what  ia  to  be  done 

tj)-morrow. 
Rise  as  early  as  I  can. 
Send  for  books  for  Hist,  of  War. 
Put  books  in  order. 
Scheme  of  life. 

O  Almighty  God,  merdfnl  Father,  who  hast 
continued  ^my  life  to  another  year,  grant  that  I 
may  spend  the  time  which  thou  sbalt  yet  givo  me 
in  such  obedience  to  thy  word  and  will,  that, 
finally,  I  may  obtain  everlasting  life.  Grant  that 
I  may  repent  and  forsake  my  sins  before  the 
misenes  of  ago  fall  upon  me ;  and  tliat,  while 
mystrengfh  yet  remains,  I  may  use  it  to  thy  olory 
and  my  ovm  salvation,  by  the  assistance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  for  Jeaua  Cnrist*8  sake.    Amen. 


returned  thanks  for  my  motbei^s  good  ex- 
ample, and  implored  pardon  for  neglecting  it 
I  returned  thanks  for  the  alleviation  of  my 


Tbo  dfoam  cf  my  brother  I  riiall  remember. 


rather  33,  qfier  Vi  at  night. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  father,  who  hast 
graciously  prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  and  by 
the  chanire  of  outward  things  which  1  am  now  to 
make,  caTic«t  me  to  a  change  of  inward  affections, 
and  to  a  reformation  of  my  thoughts,  words,  and 
practices  ;  vouchsafe,  merciful  Lord,  that  this  call 
may  not  be  vain.  Forgive  me  whatever  has  been 
amiss  in  the  state  which  I  am  now  leaving,  klle- 
neas,  and  neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant 
mc  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course 
which  I  am  now  beginoiog  may  proceed  accord- 
ing to  thy  laws,  and  end  m  the  enioyment  of  thy 
favour.  Give  me,  O  Lord,  pardon  and  peace, 
that  I  may  serve  Thee  with  numble  confidence, 
and  after  this  life,  eryoy  thy  presence  in  eternal 
hi\ppincsB. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me, 
1  commend  to  thy  Fatherly  goodness,  my  father, 
my  brothar,  my  wife,  my  mother.  I  beseech  Thee 
t^  ioek  m«GifuUy  upon  them,  and 


1761. 
Easter  Eve. 

Since  the  communion  of  last  Easter,  I  have  led  a 
Ufe  so  dissipated  and  uselees,  and  my  terrors 
and  perplexities  have  so  much  increasc'd,  that  1 
am  unoer  sreat  depression  and  discoura^- 
ment ;  yet  1  purpose  to  present  myself  beiore 
Ood  to-morrow,  with  humble  hope  that  ho  will 
not  break  the  bruised  reed. 

Gome  unto  me  all  ye  that  travail. 

I  have  resolved,  I  hope  not  presumptuously,  till  I 
am  afraid  to  resolve  again.  Vet,  hoping  in 
God,  X  steadfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new  life. 
O  God,  enable  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

My  purpose  is. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  regulate  my  sleep  as  to  length  and  choice  0t 

li^ura. 
To  set  down  every  day  what  shall  be  done  flw 

day  following. 
To  keep  a  journal. 
To  worship  God  more  dilig*»ntly. 
To  go  to  chnn:h  every  Sunday. 
To  study  tlie  Scrip!  ures. 

»d.%,  certain  portion  every  week* 
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I  thijn  pnjcd  for  rp^oliilion  unci  pGraet^mnoa  1o 
tmnd  my  lilk  I  recoivi-d  Enon,  tbe  coi«irnini- 
^antewiinB  ma^ny.  At  the  altar,  tt  occurred  to 
m6  that  I  ought  io  form  som^i  ir<»4oliitio!ifl,  1  ro- 
Aolvcdt  in  the  presencff  ol*  God,  hut  wilhont  a 
YoWj  to  repel  »inM  thoughts,  to  itudy  uieht 
lioure  daily,  and,  I  ihink,  to  ffo  to  churf^n  every 
Sundayf  *nd  ro4wl  ihe  Bcriptures,  1  jtave  a 
iihiiiin|i;  ond,  seeing  a  poor  ijlf I  at  thu  ^acra- 
mi3nt  in  a  btMlgown,  eavo  her  privatt-ly  a  crowft* 
though  1  ftaw  HarA  Uyniris  in  her  hand.  I 
pmycd  eatjiesilv  for  anion dmcrit,  and  npraled 
my  pjrayer  at  nome.     Dified  wtlli    Miss  \V. 

went  to  prayers  a  I  chuirb ;  wi*iit  Io  , 

apent  the  evtntng  not  plt^asantly,  Avoidccf 
wine,  and  tempered  a  very  R'W  gtaii9ii»  with 
aherbcL     Came  home  and  prjiycd 

I  »aw  at  the  Saframetit  n  man  mt^anjy  flr^ftsed, 
whom  I  have  always  seen  there  fttEaiier. 


t%iiirtil  l«o«  Thaughh  nnd  IdlentMa^ 

Almightv  and  moat  merciful  Fulht  r,  h  ho  hast 
created  arjtl  prcsfn-ed  me,  have?  pity  en  my  weak- 
iicBS  and  coTmption.  Deliver  me  ttom  hnbilnal 
wickedness  and  idlerieHS ;  enahlr  mc  to  punfy  my 
IhoiJi^htJ,  to  use  the  faciiliieii  which  1  hou  haa^t 
given  m^  wilh  ho  o^tdihgence,  and  to  rpgidal© 
roy  lilu  by  thy  holy  word. 

Gran!  in ei  O  Lord,  good  purposes  and  steady 
re^ohLtioii,  that  I  may  repent  my  fltna,  and  amend 
my  life  Deliver  mc  frotn  the  diat reaves  oJ"  vain 
tcmof,  and  enahlc  me,  by  thy  firacc,  to  wdl  and  to 
dti  whiit  may  please  Thee  ;  that  whi^n  1  rHbU  be 
ealled  aivay  from  thia  present  state,  I  may  obtain 
evcrlnatinjT  ba]ipine&3,  through  Jcstis  Christ  our 
L^ird.     Amen. 


B^K  tmht  lin*r  s^ocfl  0  meming. 

TWt  IS  my  fifty- sitt!i  hhthday,  the  day  on  which 

*    i  have  ionrhii|t,Hl  iiRv-livi'!  ycnn* 

3  ha^e  ouliivcd  many  liiends.  I  have  felt  many 
Borrows.  I  have  mado  few  improvementaL 
Sinc^  my  resolution  fenued  last  Easier,  I  have 
maidn  no  advancement  in  kfiou!edp:e  or  in 
g^KxIness  ;  nor  do  1  recoUuct  that  I  have  endet" 
von  red  it     I  am  dejected,  but  nnt  bopcle&Bf. 

O  God,  for  Je«ii8  Cbnsra  sake^  have  mercy  upon 


jh  tMt  evemi%g^ 
1  went  (u  churrhi  pmyed  to  he  toentd  ^rmf  iht 

ck<uf\.  of  mi)  rfm. 
I  havf!  now  spent  Jift^*§ve  ye&rt  m  rnottiiie; 
havinci;  rrom  tlie  cailieMt  tiine  aJmost  tbil  f  can 
remember,  been  forming  iL'heiriei  of  ft  better 
Ille,  I  have  done  nothmg  ;  the  n^ed  df  domg 
therefore  isproiiaini;,  since  the  time  of  doing  it 
•hort  O  God,  gnint  me  to  resolve  bright,  and 
to  keep  my  resolutiuna^  tior  Jeaui  Chhst'«  sake. 
Amen. 

tfm  ^1  F?Miia  1 1  f  (T,  fS  t A  r, 

I  resolve, 
To  study  tlje  Scnpturen  ;  I  hojj*%  m  tim  <  n^rin*' 
iangiia^e^,     Siit iiundrcd nnd  torty  vrf ^e-^ rver 
Sunday^  will  uear?j  rompriae  the'  a^npturos  i 


To  read  irnod  ht^aks  \  to  study  theoto^. 

Totn  '     ■       - ^0 CTfft  for  rcc*illpeiJ«TV 

To  It  It  six,  if  I  can  ;  I  hope 

To  keep  a  juurnaj,  bcth  d^  employment  and  of 
ej£penBi*»K    To  keep  Bccountii. 

To  ike  core  of  my  neallh^  by  such  means  ai  1 
have  designed. 

To  set  down  at  night  some  plan  for  the  morrow. 

Laet  year  I  pray^^d  on  my  biftlnlay,  by  aiH^^om- 
modating  the  Morning  "Collect  fur  grace,  put- 
ting year  for  da^,     Tim  I  did  this  day. 


O  God,  heavenly  FalhtT,  who  desirrpr  not  the 
cfeath  ^r  ofainnerj  grant  that  T  msiy  tirm  frnm  nt? 
wiek^ne»r!  and  live.  Enalile  me"  Io  aliake  «r  all 
irnpHimentu  of  lawful  action,  and  bo  to  order  mj 
life,  that  increase  of  dnys  may  produce  tm  tftit^ 
of  t^ce,  r»f  tranquillity  of  ihoogbf,  and  viponr  in 
duty.  Grant  tlmt  my'fpfolves  may  be  cfTifetimt 
to  a  holy  life,  and  a  hnppy  death,  for  Je^us  Christ's 
ffake.     Amen. 

To-n»OTrow  I  purpose  to  regwiate  my  room 


1765. 

JSpn'i  T/A,  ab&ut  t  in  iht  monttng 
I  purposo  again  to  partiike  of  die  ble$f*c^d  Saero- 
mcnt ;  yet  when  I  coneider  how  vaiuly  I  bavu 
hitherto  rendv^d,  at  ihia  atiniml  commeniora 
tk>D  of  my  Saviour's  denth^  to  rt^gultlc  my  life 
by  bis  taw 9, 1  am  aimosl  ^fmid  to  renew  my 
rej$o1utiions,  l^ince  the  la«t  Easter  J  have  ro 
formed  no  evil  ho  hit,  my  time  baa  been  unpr&- 
tllably  spent,  and  acenua  as  a  dream  tttnt  has 
left  nothing  behind.  My  memory  grown  eoT»- 
fiiaedr  and  I  know  not  bow  the  days  peas  ever 
me. 

Good  Lord  dtshver  mc. 
I  will  call  upon  God  to-morrow  for  repentance 
and  amendments  O  heavenly  Father,  Irt  not 
my  caH  bo  vain,  but  grant  me  to  dcsiro  what 
may  please  Thee  ^  ftnd  futJil  Uiose  desirea  Cqw 
iGmin  Chriat'a  wi ke.  Amen, 
My  resolutions,  which  God  [^trfeelj  are, 

1.  To  avoid  loose  thought  su 

2,  To  risu  at  right  every  nioming. 

t  hope  to  flxtcnd  iheac  purposed  to  other  duties  ; 
but  it  \»  oecefeary  Io  combat  evil  babitA  sinj^lj. 
I  purpose  to  rise  at  eight,  bei  ansCj  though  1 
tliall  not  yet  rist'  (aily,  il  vvill  be  much  t  arlier 
than  I  now  liaCi  fof  I  oJVn  lie  M  two,  and  will 
gain  mc  much  Irmc*  and  tend  to  a  conquest 
over  idlenese,  and  five  time  lof  other  dutiea, 
I  hope  to  riae  yet  earlier. 


/^ 


Almichty  and  most  mercifid  Father,  who  hateat 

notliir^gtlmt  Thou  hosl  mad*,  nor  diirtpeirt  the 

denlh  of  a  s^mner,  look  dawn  with  mercy  tjpon 

me^  ""^d  irrant  thnt  I  may  ti*fn  *Vom  my  wjcktnf- 

****  e_     Fnr^ivf  Ml'  il:i.     '"d  y<*iirs  which 

4- r*.1iv  idem.     Fill  mo 

f.  iH^nt,  that  i  may 

£   \*f  thy  Wly   word  | 
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To  »pon(1  fonr  hwm  tyery  day  in  study,  and  at 

much  more  as  I  can. 
To  r{»:ir|  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  m  Grbek 

cvrry  Siiiiday. 
'i'o  rise  at  <?iphi 

<Jct.  3d,  —66.  C)t;  all  this  I  have  done  nothinjr. 
I  rctnrnod  from  Strcatliam,  Oct.  let,  — 66,  having 

lived  there  more  than  three  months. 


1767. 


Jon.  Uf,  Ima  mane  teripti. 
AlmighW  and  most  raercifiii  Father,  in  whose 
hand  are  life  and  death,  as  thou  hast  suflered  me 
to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant,  I  be- 
seech Thee,  that  another  year  may  not  be  lost  in 
kHcncss,  or  squandered  m  unprofitable  employ- 
ment I<et  not  sin  prevail  on  the  remaining  part  of 
life,  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  as 
every  daj*  brings  mo  nearer  to  my  end,  lot  every 
day  contribute  to  make  my  end  holy  and  happy. 
Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  use  all  enjoyments  with 
due  temperance,  preserve  me  from  unseasonable 
and  immoderate  sleep,  and  enable  me  to  run  with 
dnigcnce  the  race  that  b  set  before  me,  that,  after 
the  troubles  of  this  life,  I  maj  obtain  everlasting 
happmess,  through  Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.  Amen. 


081 
JhigU9t  ITA,  IWT. 

O  God,  grant  that  I  may  practice  such  tempe* 
ranee  in  meat,  drink,  and  sleep,  and  all  bodily  en- 
jovraents,  as  may  fit  mc  for  the  duties  to  which 
Thou  shait  call  me,  and  by  thy  blessing  procure 
me  freedom  of  thought  and  Quietness  of  mind. 
that  I  may  so  sorve  'I  hoc  in  tuis  bhort  and  frail 
life,  ihut  I  may  be  received  by  Thee  at  my  death 
to  everlasting  happiness.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  ino ;  deliver  me  not  up  to  vain 
fears;  but  have  mercy  on  me  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

O  God.  who  desirest  not  the  death,  he. 

O  Lord,  grant  us  iucreose — 

O  God — pardon  and  peace— 

O  God,  who  k newest  our  necesaities- 

Our  Father— 


Jiugiutadf  1767. 

I  have  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long 
time,  and  have  been  without  resolution  to  ppply 
to  study  or  to  business,  being  hindered  hj  sud- 
den snatches, 

I  have  for  some  days  forborne  wine  and  sappers. 
Abstinence  is  not  easily  practised  in  another's 
house ;  but  I  think  it  fit  to  try. 

I  was  extremely  perturbed  in  tke  night,  but  have 
had  this  dav  more  case  Uion  I  eroected.  D.  gr. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I 
once  had  by  a  good  night's  rest  in  Fetter-lane. 

The  shortness  of  the  tmie  which  the  common 
order  of  nature  allows  me  to  expect,  is  very  fre- 
quently upon  mj  mind.  Gk>d  grant  that  it  may 
profit  me; 


JUguttt  nth,  1767. 
From  that  time  by  abstinence  I  have  had  more 

case.     I  havo  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and 

hope  to  end  the  6lh  to-night.    I  havo  given 

Mrs.  *—  a  guinea. 
Hy  abstinence  from  wme  and  suppers,  I  obtained 
'sudden  and  sreat  relief,  and  nad  freedom  of 

mind  reatorea  to  me ;  which  I  have  wanted  for 

all  this  year,  without  being  able  to  find  any 

means  of  obtaining  it 
I  am  now  about  to  receive,  with  my  old  friend 

Kittv  Chambers,  the  sacrament,  preparatonr 

to  her  death.    Grant,  O  God,  that  it  may  fit 

ina    I  purpose  temperance  for  my  resolution. 

(>  God,  enable  me  to  keep  my  purpose  to  Ihy 

glory. 

<.n.P.  Jt 
1  have  communicated  with  Kitty,  and  kissed  bei; 

I  was  for  some  time  diatracted,  but  at  lift 

composed.     1   commend 

Kitty.    Lucy  and  1  were 

V,ltUiik|^to' 


Sunday  J  Oct.  18M,  1767. 

Yesterday,  Oct  1 7th,  at  about  ten  in  the  mommg. 
I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  fneiMl 
Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with  my 
mother  about  1724,  and  has  been  but  little 
parted  from  us  smce.  She  buried  my  father, 
my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fifty- 
eight  rears  old. 

I  de^irca  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we 
were  to  part  forever ;  that  as  Christians,  we 
should  part  with  prayer ;  and  that  I  would,  if 
she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her. 
She  expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me  ;  and 
held  up  her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with 
great  tcrvour,  while  I  prayed  kneeling  by  her, ' 
ncariy  in  the  following  words  : 

Ahnighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whoM 
loving kmJness  is  overall  thy  works, behold,  visi^ 
and  reUeve  this  thy  ser\'ant,  who  is  gricvea  with 
sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her  weakneaa 
may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to 
her  repentnncc.  And  grant  thiat  by  the  help  of  tfapr 
Holy  Soil  it,  after  the  pains  and  labours  of  thai 
short  mv^  we  mav  uU  obtain  everlasting  happiness  j 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord :  for  whose  sake.' 
hear  our  prayci-s.    Amen.  ; 

Our  Father,  &c 

I  tlicn  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part  was 
the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever  felt  and 
that  hIic  hoped  wc  should  meet  again  in  a  better 
place.  I  expressed  with  swelled  eyes,  and  great 
emotion  of  tenderness^  the  same  hopes.  We 
kissed,  and  parted.  1  humbly  hope  to  meet 
again,  and  to  part  no  more. 


1768. 
Bbdtimb. 


Lent%. 


Ahaiffhty  God,  who  aeest  that  I  have  no  power 
of  mysdf  to  help  myself ;  keep  tm  both  oat- 
warAy  in  my  body,  and  mwardly  in  my  soul,  that 
I  may  be  defended  firom  all  adversities  that  may 
*  to  the  body,  and  from  all  evU  thoughts 

■Avaaaault  and  hurt  the  soul,  through 
-i-  T  ^rdf,    Amen. 

-H  before  or  afler  the  on- 
*parative  for  sleep. 


PRAYBR6  AND  T^EDITATIONR 
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whole  day.  I  prayed  with  the  colloct  "  to  tho 
twginninfif,'*  in  the  nicht  and  in  the  morning. 
At  u'lgjnt  I  composed  mv  prayer,  and  wrote  my 
n^flection.  Reviewing  tliem,  1  found  them  both 
weakly  concoived  and  impcifcctly  expressed, 
and  coiT«»cled  tho  prayer  Inis  morning.  I  am 
glad  tirat  I  have  not  omitted  my  annual  prac- 
tice. I  hope  that  by  rigid  temperance,  and 
moderate  exercise,  I  may  yet  recover.  1  used 
the  prayer  again  at  night,  and  am  now  to  begin, 
by  tne  permission  of  God,  my  sixty-first  year. 


yovtmher  5/A,  1760. 
Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  whose  pro\T- 
dcnco  is  over  all  thy  works,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  the  diseases  of  my  body,  and  the  perturba- 
tions of  my  mind.  Give  thy  blessing,  O  Lord, 
lo  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  n^  relief,  and 
restore  cose  to  my  body,  and  quiet  to  my  thoughts. 
Let  not  my  remaining  life  be  made  usr-less  by 
infirmities;  neither  let  health,  if  Thou  shalt  grant 
it,  be  employed  by  me  in  disobedience  to  thy  laws ; 
but  give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  pains  as  may 
hiunblo  Die  before  Thee ;  and  such  remembrance 
of  Uiv  mercy  as  may  produce  honcet  industry, 
and  noly  confidence.  And,  O  Lonl,  whether 
Thou  ordainest  rnjr  days  to  be  past  in  ease  or 
anguish,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
grant  that  I  may  attain  everlasting  life,  for  tlie 
Bake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  I  found  January  11th,  1772;  and  believe  it 
written  when  I  began  to  live  on  milk.  I  grew 
worse  with  forbearance  of  solid  food. 


1770. 


January  Uf,  pr'mA  mane, 

Almichty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  permitted 
to  behold  the  beginning  of  another  year,  succour 
with  thy  help,  and  Mess  with  thy  favour,  the  crea- 
ture whom  Thou  vouchsafest  to  preserve.  Miti- 
gate, if  it  shall  seem  best  onto  Thee,  tho  diseases 
of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disorders  of  my 
mind.  EM^pel  ray  terrors;  and  grant,  that  the 
time  which  Tbon  shalt  y^  allow  me,  may  not 
pass  unpiofitably  away.  Lot  not  pleasure  sedoce 
me,  idleness  lull  me,  or  misery  depress  me.  Let 
me  perform  to  thy  gk>ry,  and  toe  good  of  ny 
fellow-creatures,  the  work  which  Thoa  shalt  yet 
appoint  me  ^  and  grant,  that  as  I  draw  nearer  to 
my  dbsolution,  I  may,  by  the  help  of  tby  Holy 
Spirit,  feel  ray  knowledge  of  Thee  inneased,  my 
hope  exalted,  and  my  faith  streniriliened ;  that, 
when  the  hour  which  is  coming ''f'^  como,  I  may 
pass  by  a  holy  death  to  eveiiMling  happiness,  for 
the  sake  of  Jc«i8  Chris*  our  Lord.    Amoii 


Wtdmf^<tm9,  March  «/A,  1770. 
This  is  ifce  day  on  whidi,  in  1752, 1  was  deprived 
of  (X)or  deor  Tctty.  Having  left  ofT  the  prac- 
occ  of  thinking  on  lier  with  some  particular 
combinntions,  f  have  recalled  her  to  my  mind 
of  late  less  frequently ;  but  when  I  recollect  the 
tijae  in  which  we  bred  together,  my  grief  for 
her  departure  is  not  abatiMl ;  anid  1  have  less 
pleasure  in  any  good  that  bo&ils  me,  because 
she  does  not  partake  it.  On  many  occasions, 
{  think  what  she  would  liave  said  or  done. 
When  I  saw  the  sea  at  Bnglithelmatone,  I 
for  her  to  have  seen  it  with  me.    But 


with  respect  to  her,  no  rational  wish  is  now  le^ 
btit  that  we  mav  meet  at  la$«t  whore  the  mercy 
of  God  shall  make  us  happy,  and  perhaps  make< 
us  instrumental  to  the  happin(*6s  of  each  oUier. 
It  is  now  eighteen  years. 


Jlpril  14  tA,  1770. 

This  week  is  Passion  Week. 

I  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  much  afflicted 
\%ith  the  lumbago,  or  rheumatism  in  the  loins, 
which  often  passes  to  the  muscles  of  the  belly, 
where  it  causes  e<^nal,  if  not  greater  pain,  in 
the  day  the  sunslune  miti^tes  it ;  and  in  coM 
or  cloudy  weather,  such  as  has  for  some  time 
past  remarkably  prcvoiled,  the  heat  of  a  strong 
fire  suspends  it.  In  the  night  it  is  "o  trouWe- 
pomo,  as  not  vt'r>'  ( nsily  to  be  borne.  I  lie 
wrapped  in  flannel,  with  a  very  irreat  fire  near 
my  ned ;  but  whetlicr  it  be  that  a  recumbent 
posture  increases  the  pain,  or  that  expansion 
by  moderate  wormth  excites  what  a  great  heat 
di88ii)ale8,  I  can  st'ldom  remain  in  bed  two 
hours  at  a  time  without  the  necessity  of  rising 
to  heat  the  parts  aflected  at  the  fire. 

One  night,  between  the  pain  and  the  spasms  in 
my  stomach,  I  was  insupportably  distressed. 
On  the  next  night,  I  think,  I  laid  a  blister  to  my 
back,  and  took  opium  ;  my  night  was  tolerable, 
and,  from  that  time,  the  spasms  in  my  stomach, 
which  disturbed  me  for  many  years,  and  for 
two  past  harassed  me  almost  to  distraction, 
have  nearly  ceased  ;  I  suppose  the  breast  is  re- 
laxed by  tht;  opium. 

Havinc  passed  Thursday  in  Passion  Week  at 
Mr.  Tnrale's,  I  came  home  on  Friday  momiQ|L 
that  1  might  pass  the  day  unobserved ;  I  had 
nothing  but  water,  ouco  in  the  morning,  and 
once  at  bedtime.  I  refused  tea,  afler  some 
deliberation,  in  the  adcmoon.  They  did  not 
press  it  I  came  home  late,  and  was  unwilling 
to  carry  my  rheumatism  to  the  cold  church  in 
the  morning,  unless  that  were  rather  an  excuse 
made  to  myself.  In  the  ailernoon  I  went  to 
church,  but  came  lote,  I  think  at  the  Creed,  I 
read  Clarke's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Greek, 
but  rather  hastily.  1  then  went  to  Thrale's, 
and  had  a  very  tedious  and  painful  night  But 
the  spasms  in  my  throat  arc  gone;  and,  if 
cither  the  pain,  or  the  opiato  which  the  pain 
enforced,  has  stopped  them,  the  relief  is  very 
cheaply  purchased.  The  pain  harasses  me 
mu~h :  yet  many  have  the  disease,  pcrbacML  in 
a  much  higher  de^e,  with  want  ot  food,  m% 
and  covcnng,  which  I  find  thus  grievous,  with 
all  the  succours  that  riches  and  kindness  can 
boy  and  give. 

On  Saturday  I  was  not  hungry,  and  did  not  eat 
much  breakfast  T  here  was  a  dinner  and  com- 
pany,  at  which  I  was  persuaded  or  tempted  to 
stay.  At  night  I  came  home,  sat  up,  and  com- 
posed the  Prayer ;  and  having  ordered  the  maid 
to  make  tho  tire  in  my  chamber,  at  eight  wrat 
to  rest,  and  had  a  tolerable  night 


Easter  Dat. 

April  I5M,  1770,  in  the  morning. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  pro- 
served  me  by  thy  fatherly  car-  *»* — "**  *ll  the 
years  of  my  paat  life,  and  I 


PaAYEBS  AKD  M£DITAT)OKS. 


^ 


tal  cniplovinent  Spme  advances,  I  hope,  have 
been  inacfc  towards  regularity.  I  have  missed 
church  since  Easter  only  two  Sundays,  both 
which,  I  hope,  I  have  endeavoured  to  pupply  by 
atlcndanco  on  divine  worship  in  the  following 
w^k.  Since  Easter,  my  evening  devotions 
have  been  lengthened.  But  indolence  and  in- 
,  difierence  have  been  neitJier  conquered  nor  op- 
,  posed.  No  plan  of  study  has  bci  n  pursued  or 
forniedj  except  that  I  have  commonly  read  every 
week,  if  not  on  Sunday,  a  stated  portion  of  the 
Xcw  Testam'^nt  in  Greek.  But  what  is  most 
to  bo  considered^  I  have  neither  attempted  nor 
formed  any  scheme  of  life,  by  which  1  may  do 
good,  and  please  God. 
One  great  hiuderanco  is  want  of  rest;  my  noctur- 
aalcomplainta  grow  less  troublesome  towards 
morning ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  repair  the  defi« 
clcncqs  of  the  night.  I  think,  however,  to  try 
to  rise  every  day  by  eight,  and  to  combat  indo- 
lence as  I  snallobtaia  strrncth.  Perhaps  Pro- 
vidence has  yet  some  use  for  the  remnant  of 
my  life. 


■  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  whose  mercy  is 
over  all  thy  works,  and  who  hast  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  look  with  pity  upon  me, 
succour  and  preserve  me  ;  enable  nie  to  conquer 
evil  habits,  and  surmount  temptations.  Give  me 
grace  so  to  use  the  de^ce  of  health  wliich  Thou 
East  restored  to  my  mind  and  body,  that  I  may 
perform  the  task  Thou  shalt  yet  appoint  me. 
Look  down,  O  gracious  Loni,  upon  nriy  remaining 

f)art  of  life  ;  grant,  if  it  please  Tnec,  that  the  days 
ew  or  many  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may 
pass  in  reasonable  confidence,  and  holy  tranquillity. 
Withhold  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,  but 
strengthen  all  good  purposes,  till  they  shall  pro- 
duce  a  life  pleasing  to  Thee.  And  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  to  another  state,  forgive  me  my  sins, 
and  receive  me  to  happiness,  for  tlic  soke  of 
JesuA  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Safely  brought  us,  Sic. 


September  MJ,  1771. 

On  the  ISth,  in  the  morning,  before  I  wont  to  bed, 
I  used  the  general  prayer,  ["  beginning  of  this 
year,"]  and  when  I  rose.  I  came  nome  from  Mr. 
Thralo's,  that  I  might  be  more  master  of  my 
hours.  I  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  but 
camo  in  to  the  Litany.  I  have  gone  voluntarily 
to  church  on  the  week  day  but  few  times  in  my 
lii^.    1  think  to  mend. 

At  night  I  composed  and  used  the  prayer,  which  I 
have  used  since  in  my  devotions  one  morning. 
Having  been  somewhat  disturbed,  I  have  not 
vet  settled  in  any  plan,  except  that  yesterday  I 
began  to  learn  some  verses  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
incnt  for  a  Sunday*a  recitaL  T  liope,  by  trust 
ib  Qod,  to  amend  i^y  life. 


1772. 

Jan.  l«r,  9  in  the  morning. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  permitted  me  to  see 
Uie  begmnmg  of  another  year,  enable  me  so  to 
receive  fhj  n^ercy,  aa  that  it  may  raise  in  me 


stronger  desires  of  pleasing  Thee  by  purity  of 
mind,  and  holiness  of  life.  Strengthen  mel  O 
Lord,  in  good  purposes,  and  reasonable  medita- 
tions. Look  with  pity  upon  all  my  disorders  of 
mind  and  infirmities  of  body.  Giant  that  the  re- 
sitlue  of  my  life  may  enjoy  such  degrees  of  health 
as  may  permit  me  to  be  useful,  and  that  I  may 
Uve  to  thy  glory  ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  when  it 
shall  pleaso  Thee  to  call  me  from  the  present 
state,  enable  mo  to  die  in  confidence  of  thy  mercy, 
and  receive  me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Aiq^n. 
To  rise  in  the  morning. 


Easter  Evk. 

Jiprit  19/A,  1773. 

I  am  now  again  preparing,  by  divine  mercy,  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  my  ffracious  R^ 
deemer,  and  to  form,  as  God  shall  enable  inc^ 
resolutions  and  purposes  of  a  better  life. 

When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recol- 
lect so  little  done,  that  shame  and  sorrow, 
though  perhaps  too  weakly,  come  upon  me ; 
yet  I  have  been  generally  free  from  local  pcua, 
and  my  strength  has  seemed  gradually  to  in- 
crease. But  my  sleep  has  generally  been  uo* 
quiet,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  rise  earlf. 
My  mind  is  unsettled,  and  my  memory  con- 
fused. I  have  of  late  turned  my  thoughts,  wiUi 
a  very  useless  earnestness,  upon  past  incident!. 
I  have  yet  ^ot  no  command  over  my  thoughts; 
an  unpleasing  incident  is  almost  certam  to 
hinder  my  rest ;  this  is  the  remainder  of  my  laat 
illness.  By  sleepless  or  unquiet  nights,  and 
short  days,  made  short  by  late  rising,  the  time 
passes  away  uncounted  and  unheeded.  Life 
so  spent  is  useless. 

I  liope  to  cast  my  time  into  some  stated  method. 

To  let  no  hour  pass  unemployed. 

To  rise  by  degrees  more  early  in  the  morning. 

To  keep  a  journal. 

I  have,  I  think,  been  less  guilty  of  neglectmg 
public  worship  Uian  formerly.  I  have  conok- 
monly  on  Sunday  gone  once  to  church,  and  if 
I  have  missed,  have  reproached  myselC 

I  have  exerted  rather  more  activity  of  body. 
These  dispositions  I  desire  to  improve. 

I  resolved,  last  Easter,  to  read  within  the  yeai^ 
the  whole  Bible,  a  very  great  part  of  which  I 
had  never  looked  upon.  I  read  the  Greek 
Testament  without  construinfl,  and  this  day 
concluded  the  Apocalypse.  I  think  that  no 
part  was  missed. 

My  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  Bible  was 
forgotten,  till  I  took  by  cliancc  the  resolutions 
of  list  Easter  in  my  hand. 

I  began  it  the  first  day  of  Lent :  and,  for  a  time 
read  with  some  regularity.  I  was  then  dis- 
turbed or  seduced,  but  finished  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  last  Thursday. 

I  hope  to  read  the  whole  Bible  once  a  year,  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Yesterday  I  fiisted,  as  I  have  always  or  com- 
monly  done  since  the  death  of  Tctty.  The 
fast  was  more  painful  than  it  has  formerly  been, 
which  I  imputed  to  some  medicinal  evacuations 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  to  a  meal  of 
cakes  on  the  foregoing  day.  I  cannot  now  fast 
as  formerly. 

I  devoted  tins  week  to  the  perusp 
and  have  done  little  secular  1 


PfLAYERS  AKD  MBDITATIOKS, 


t^  m^  eaaler  tSimn  m  customary  on  thia  ao- 


^1/ter  l^  al  nighL 

The  day  i»  fww  be;guii  on  which  I  hope  to  begin 

«  nf  vv^  coilrtfi  ^ffwifi  6ff  irwk^Yyuir. 
Mj  b^p^a  am  Icoin  tbia  time^ 
Tojiie  earty* 
To  waste  less  Um& 
To  appropnat*  someiliwjg  to  clianty. 


Almighty  Oott,  mi?reifiO  Father,  who  h»t(?st 
nothniic  thit  Tboii  hnsl  uiaik,  JtJok  down  wjth 
fillv  ujwri  my  amfiiliitfris  aiid  wcaknfri**.  Ktrenelh- 
cal  U  Lonl,  my  innd  j  deliver  rue  frorn  npedlcBS 
terrors ;  nnniile  mo  to  coriwl  nil  inordinate  dtv 
mw$i.  to  ejwt  h](  evil  rlwmishl*,  to  t^omi  all  sinful 
li«bitii,  mnd  so  l^»  nmead  iny  lilV,  thnt  when  at  tin? 
4^  Iff  my  *\tiyt  Thtiu  ah  nit  caH  mt>  he  nee,  I  may 
4l«p«K  irj'ppJiofs  and  bo  n^reivcd  into  <?VfftaBtJni; 
IjmppineM,  for  the  tetk«  of  Jcaiis  Chiifl  our  Lord* 


Gll>ry  ht  to  Thw,  O  Lor»!  God,  for  tlie  di5- 
livL^rnrir*  wliich  ihou  ha«<t  pniTitcid  tne  frtwn  dis- 
ftiRf^B  of  mind  and  body*  QraT^L,  O  i^cious  God, 
tlml  I  may  employ  tbtj  powers  which  Thou  vouch- 
iftffcst  me  to  Ihy  glory,  and  tlje  sfiivalion  pf  my 
wait  for  the  iiakc  of  Jesuj  ChtiiL    Atnen. 

^phtH^tAy  1771 
I  w*3  flomp  way  hmdemd  from  continuing  ihie 
«ml(.'mplatiori  in  the  usual  manner,  and  ihepe- 
fprfs  tiy.  At  ihi:  dirttanco  of  a  week,  to  review 
thff  1  a^t  Hii  n  i  Jay.  I  wen  \  to  fh  nrch  en  rly ,  h  av  i  n  g 
firsts  I  think,  Uficd  my  prayer.  _Wl{pn  I  was 
llu?re,  I  hud  ven^  lirtle  pert urhat ion  of  mind. 
Pufinir  llic  usual  time  of  meditation,  I  eon- 
aidirn?d  the  Chri.<mji  duties  under  tiie  thm-c 

fmnciplca  of  »obcttiu9iB,  ti^htcoasaBsv,  and  gad- 
ineaa  ;  and  purposed  to  forward  godhuesa  by 
the  annul  ptrimd  «/  tht  Blhk ;  righleousniaiV 
h^  KrUim-;  iiiitutki  i^  for  c'ta/ily,  and  Buber- 
noBJi  fty  earljf  .f/otrjt*  1  e4jintne!K'ed  as  tisnal, 
with  pn'^Face  of  pertiii«*iton,  and,  1  think,  men- 
tin  n  (nI  Bath  n  rst  [  earn  e  home,  a  nd  found  Pao !  i 
and  BoitWLill  wailing  for  me.  What  df^votions 
I  us'jhd  after  mv  return  home,  t  do  not  diati nelly 
remember.  1  went  to  prayera  in  the  evening ; 
and,  r  think,  cnlefud  late. 

1  have  this  wiwk  endeavoured  every  ihy  bnt  one 
to  rise  rarty,  and  hftve^  tried  to  Lu*  djli^jf-iit ;  but 
h:ive  not  n;.irfofrapJ  what  I  rc(p:ired  from  my- 
self: 

Oil  Good  Fiiday,  I  paid  p4nyton  without  requiring 
work. 

Since  Raster  1771^  I  have  added  a  Collect  to  my 
evi^nin^  demotion. 

I  Imvt^  btjfcm  leafl  mduljjent  to  e^rporeat  inactivity, 

Eut  h five  done  Uttl?  with  my  mind. 

II  is  aci>mFurt  to  m^  tbJit  at  hiat^  in  mj  sJxty- third 
year,  1  liaise  attained  to  know,  evt-n  Ihos  litiMilv, 
eonfijaedly,  and  impeHcclly,  what  mj  Bible 
contains 


May  the  food  0od  ino^ea^e  and  «an<:txly  my 

I  ha^e  oevCT  yet  i^ajl  the  Apocrypha,  When  I 
waa  a  boy,  I  have  read  or  heair^  Ed  and  the 
Dragon ^  Sn.3*ana,  som^  of  Tobit^  pcrbap  all ; 
some  at  least  of  JudilK  atid  BOfne  of  %«defl- 
affticue^  and,  [  suppoftc,  Jhe  Bttiedidt^  I 
have  ^me  titnc  lookod  into  tbi  Biaecito^ 
and  r«ad  a  cbapter  containing  the  (fivectiQD, 
Whfck  if  lAe  a/rmisrfj/ ?*     1  tlunk  iri  E«dna» 

In  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Dajj  I  read  Pooocke'i 
Commentary, 

I  have  thii  lajBt  week  «ca^c<%  tried  to  re«l,  nof 
have  I  read  any  thing  this  Jay, 

I  have  iiad  my  mind  weak  and  cistorbed  fat  watm 
weeks  p«*t. 

Having  oBssod  church  in  the  morning,  I  wctd  dw 
evening^  and  aflerwardu  sat  with  fcsoalhweU. 

Having  not  ueetl  the  prater,  except  on  the  day  of 
eomm union  ;  1  «ill  ol^^^r  it  l^u*  night,  and  bupe 
to  find  mercy.  On  thts  day  Lttle  haa  t>wn  dM«, 
and  thi»  ia  now  the  last  bour.  In  lift;  litile  W 
been  done,  and  life  ia  very  far  advaikcod.  Laid 
have  mercy  upon  me. 


1773. 

Jantmrp  I ,  mame  Hl  W^ 
Almighty  God,  by  whoeo  ntierey  my  Ida  &u 
b«sn  yet  prolongf^d  to  another  year,  grant  Jhx 
t>iy  rnercy  tuay  imi  be  vain.  [  pet  not  my  yon 
be  multiplied  Co  inereaae  my  guilt ;  bnt  as  agea^ 
vances,  let  me  become  morQ  pure  in  my  tbc^ugl^ 
more  regular  in  my  deairee,  and  m<>n?  oJ^dieatCi 
tliy  lavvs.  Let  not  the  care  a  oi^lhe  worid  ii0j^ 
me,  nor  the  cviU  of  age  ^verwli^'tm  n^-  Bii 
continue  and  inerease  tby  loving  kindneM  loimdl 
me  ;  and  wfien  Thou  ihAlt  call  me  hcnce^  r^flrre 
me  to  everlasting  happiocs^  &r  the  aako  of  JcaiB 
Christ  our  Lord. 


Goot)  FntOAT. 

On  this  day  I  went  twiro  to  chnrth,  and  BoswdJ 
was  wit II  me.  J  had  ro[iK>rno  lo  attend  divme 
service  for  some  time  in  tlio  wmler,  bavinf  a 
eouiih  which  won  Id  have  intemtptC'd  both  my 
own  attentio;^  and  that  of  others ;  and  wbrn 
tlie  cough  ffrew  Jess  troublt^aome  [  did  not  re^ 
gjiin  the  h.>bit  uf  i?oing  to  churrh,  thouf^h  I  ^ 
not  wholly  oniJt  iL  I  found  the  service  od 
hurriEpni^ome  nor  tedious,  tliou^  I  (3ouM  irat 
hear  the  IrsisenH.  1  hope  m  time  to  tidke  pttt* 
Hitre  in  public  worship. 

t^n  this  wnol'  day  I  took  no  tiling  of  nonriibrartt 
bill  one  rup  of  tea  wilhoTil  tndk  ;  but  the  &*S 
WJia  very  inconvenient.  Toward  a  uight  I  frt* 
fretiiil  and  inmrttient,  unable  tn  fii  my  miiA  of 
govern  my  thoughta-  and  felt  a  very  iBi«iiy 
sensation  Wtli  in  my  stomach  and  bead,  etnir 
pounded,  aa  it  eeemed,  of  laxity  and  pajn& 

From  thts  une^ii^ine^sip  of  which  when  I  waa  not 
aalcep  I  woj^  seni^ible  all  night,  )  waa  rclttmi 
in  the  inuming  by  drinking  tea,  a^  eatiqg  l^ 
soft  part  of  a  pt^nny  loaf 

This  I  have  set  down  for  future  obfterration. 

Saturday,  April  lOihJ  dined  on  cakes,  and  fbiind 
myself  tiKed  and  satisfiod. 

*  I  Rfdrai.  ^ktp.  tfl.  var-  1%  ib& 


PRAYERS  A»P  mJ)VTJi'XlOVa. 
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Saturday,  10th.  Ilaving  offered  my  prayers  to 
God,  1  will  now  review  the  last  year. 

Of. the  spring  and  summer,  I  remember  that  I 
was  able  in  those  seasons  to  cxammc  and  mi> 
prove  my  Dietionary,  and  was  seldom  withlield 
from  the  work  but  by  my  own  unwillingness. 
Of  my  nights  I  have  no  distinct  remembrance, 
but  belie\'e  that,  as  in  many  foregoing  years, 
they  were  painful  and  restless. 

O  God,  grant  that  I  may  not  mispend  or  lose  the 
time  which  Thou  sbalt  yet  allow  me.  For 
Jesus  Christ^s  sake,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

My  purpose  is  to  attain,  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year,  as  much  knowledge  as  can  easily  be 
had  of  the  Gospels  and  Pentateuch.  Coocem- 
ing  the  Hebrew  I  am  in  doubt.  I  hope  like- 
wise to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  divinity,  by 
reading,  at  least  once  a  week,  some  sermon,  or 
■mall  theological  tract,  or  some  portion  oif  a 
larger  work. 

To  this  important  and  extensive  study,  my  puN 

gose  is  to  appropriate  (libere)  part  of  every 
unda^,  holvaay,  Wedneaday,  and  Friday,  and 
to  begin  wit£  the  Gospels.  Ferbaps  I  may  not 
be  able  to  study  the  Pentateuch  before  next 
year. 

My  general  resolution,  to  which  I  humbly  implore 
the  help  of  God,  is  to  methodise  my  fife,  to  re- 
sist sloth.  1  hope  from  this  time  to  keep  a 
joumaL 

N.  B.  On  Friday  I  read  the  first  of  Mark,  and 
darkens  Sermon  on  Faith. 

On  Saturday  I  read  little,  bat  wrote  the  foregoing 
account  and  the  following  Prayer. 


JSpril  10(A,  iMor  midnight. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now 
about  to  commemorate  the  death  of  my  Re- 
deemer, grant  that  from  this  time  1  may  so  liv& 
as  that  liis  death  may  bo  eflScacious  to  my  eternal 
happiness ;  enable  me  to  conquer  all  evil  customs ; 
deliver  mo  from  evil  and  vexatious  thoughts; 
grant  me  light  to  discover  my  duty,  and  grace  to 
perform  it  As  my  life  advances,  let  me  become 
more  pure  and  more  holy.  Take  not  from  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  grant  that  I  may  serve  Thee 
with  dilisence  and  confidence  ;  and  when  Tbou 
shalt  callme  hence,  receive  me  to everiastinff  hap- 
piness for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  ourXonL 
Amen. 


EUsTBR  Sunday. 

Jlpra  im,  1773. 

I  had  more  distarbance  in  the  nig|ht  than  has  been 
cnitomaiy  for  some  weeks  past  I  rose  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  and  drank  tea. 
I  came,  I  think,  to  churcn  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prayers.  I  did  not  distinctly  hear  the 
Psalms,  and  found  that  I  had  been  rcadins  the 
Psalms  for  Good  Friday.  I  went  through  the 
Litany,  afler  a  short  disturbance,  with  toler- 
able attention. 

After  sermon  I  perused  my  prayer  in  the  pew, 
then  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  being  intro- 
duced into  another  pew,  used  my  prayer  again, 
and  recommended  my  relations  with  Bathurst 
and  Boothby,  then  my  wife  again  by  herself, 
then  I  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  read  the  Col- 
lacts  cboien  for  meditation.   I  prayed  for  Salis- 


bury, and,  I  think,  the  Throlcs.  I  then  com- 
municated with  calmness,  used  the  Collect  for 
Gaater  Day,  and  returning  to  the  first  pew, 
prayed  my  prayer  the  third  time.  I  came  hcmie ; 
again  used  my  Prayer  and  the  Easter  Collect 
Then  went  into  the  study  to  Boswell,  and  read 
the  Greek  Testament  Then  dined,  and  wfticn 
Boswell  went  away,  ended  the  four  first  chap- 
ters of  St  Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  the 
fifth. 

I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers,  and  was  com- 
posed. 

I  gave  the  pew-keepers  each  ^se  shillings  and 
threepence. 

April  12th,  near  one  in  the  morning.  I  used  my 
Prayer  with  my  ordinary  devotions,  and  hope 
to  lead  henceforward  a  better  hfe. 


Fridasft  Junt  18/A,  1773. 
This  day,  after  dinner,  died  Mrs.  Salisbmy; 
she  hwA  for  some  days  almost  lost  the  powei 
of  speaking.  Yesterday,  as  I  touched  her 
hanJ,  and  kissed  it,  she  pressed  my  hand  be- 
tween her  two  hands,  wnich  she  probably  in- 
tended as  the  parting  caress.  At  night  her 
speech  returned  a  little ;  and  she  said,  araonfi 
other  thin^  to  her  daughter,  I  have  had  much 
time,  and,l  hope,  I  have  used  it  This  morn- 
ing being  called  about  nine  to  feel  her  pulse,  I 
said  at  parting,  God  bless  ^ou,  for  Jesus 
Christ* s  sake.  She  smiled,  as  pleased.  She 
had  her  senses  perhaps  to  the  dying  moment 


July  SSJ,  — 71 

This  day  I  found  this  book,*  with  the  resolutionu : 
some  of  which  I  had  forgotten,  but  rememberea 
my  design  of  reading  the  Pentateuch  and  Gof- 
pels,  though  I  have  not  pursued  it 

Ol  the  time  past  since  these  resolutions  werv 
made,  I  can  give  no  rery  laudable  account 
Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having 
always  oonndered  that  time  as  propitious  to 
study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  Low  Dutch  lan- 
guage ;  my  appbcation  was  very  shght,  mad 
my  memory  veiy  foiladous,  though  whethar 
more  than  m  my  earlier  years,  I  am  not  veiy 
certain.  My  progress  was  interrupted  by  a 
fever,  which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a  small 
print,  1^  an  inflammation  in  my  useful  sgre 
which  was  not  removed  but  by  two  copioiia 
bleedings,  and  the  daily  use  of  cathartics  for  a 
long  time.   The  effect  yet  remains. 

My  memory  has  been  for  a  long  time  very  much 
confused.  Names,  and  persons,  and  eveoto 
slide  away  strangely  finom  me.  But  I  grow 
easier. 

The  other  day,  looking  over  old  papers,  I  perceb  ed 
a  resolution  to  rise  early  always  occurring  I 
think  I  was  ashamed,  or  ffrieved,  to  find  Tk-w 
long  and  how  often  I  bad  resolved  what  yet, 
except  for  about  one  half  year.  I  have  never 
done.  My  nights  are  now  such  as  give  me  no 
quiet  rest ;  whether  I  have  not  lived  resolvmc 
till  the  possibility  of  performance  is  past,  I 
know  not.     God  help  me,  1  will  yet  try. 


♦  A  Book  in  which  this  and  the  preceding  MedJuikms 
on  Good  FrWay  and  Batter  Sundaf  •r«  wriwen. 
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eoRee  and  buna  for  my  dinner.  I  find  mor*^ 
faintnoss  and  nneaainess  in  fasting  than  I  dirl 
formerly. 

While  coflee  was  preparing,  Collier  came  in,  :^ 
man  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty 
Tcara,  but  whom  I  coniuhed  about  MackyN 
books.  We  talked  of  old  fiiends  and  past 
occurrcnees,  and  ate  and  drank  together. 

1  then  read  a  little  in  the  Testament,  and  tried 
Fiddes's  Body  of  Divinity,  but  did  not  settle. 

1  then  went  to  Evening  Prayer,  and  wae  tolera- 
bly composed.  At  my  return  I  sat  a  whil«j 
then  retired,  but  found  reading  uneasy. 

II,  P.  Jf. 

Theee  two  days  in  wUeh  I  fasted  I  have  not  been 
■leepy,  thoi^  I  rested  HL 


Eabtbe  Dat. 

,9pril  16M,  1775. 
Ahnighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  whose  mercv 
IS  over  all  thy  works,  look  with  pity  on  my  mise^ 
lies  and  sins.  Suffer  me  to  commemorate,  in  thv 
presence,  my  redemption  by  thy  Son  Jesus  Chrisl 
Enable  me  so  to  repent  of  my  mispent  time^  that 
I  may  pass  the  residue  of  my  life  in  thy  fear,  and 
to  thy^loiy.  Relieve,  O  Lord,  as  scemeth  best 
unto  Thee,  the  infirmities  of  my  body,  and  th<^ 
perturbation  of  my  mind.  Fill  my  thoughts  with 
awfiil  love  of  thy  goodness,  with  just  fear  of  thim? 
anger,  and  with  humble  confidence  in  thy  mercy. 
Let  me  study  thv  laws,  and  labour  in  tbe  duties 
which  Thou  shalt  set  before  me.  Take  not  from 
>mo  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  incite  in  me  such  good 
denres,  as  may  produce  diligent  endeavours  after 
th^  glory  and  my  own  sslvation ;  and  when, 
after  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and  sorrows, 
Thou  sbtlt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  eternal 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Collier  is  dead.    Apil  7th»  1770. 
Transcribed  from  a  former  book,  with  a  slight 

emendation  or  two.    With  that  book  I  parted, 

perhaps  unneceMaifly»  by  a  catch. 


September  ISth,  1775. 
O  God,  by  whom  aU  things  were  created  and 
are  sustained,  who  givest  and  takest  away,  in 
whose  bands  are  life  aiui  death,  accept  my  iraperw 
feet  thanks  for  the  length  of  days  which  Toou 
hast  vouchsafed  to  grant  me ;  impress  upon  my 
mind  such  repentance  of  the  time  mispent  in 
■nfuUieas  and  negligence^  that  I  may  obtain  for- 
giveness of  all  my  ofiences  j  and  so  calm  my 
miad,  aad  stvengtbeii  mv  xeaohitioos.  that  I  tomy 
•ive  the  remaining  part  of  nay  life  in  thy  fear,  and 
with  thy  fitvouL  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  fiom 
me ;  but  let  me  so  love  thy  Uws,  anciso  obey 
them,  that  I  may  finally  be  received  to  eternal 
happiness,  through  Jesus  ChristoarXxmL  Amen. 
Composed  at  Calais,  in  a  sleepless  nigfa^  and 

used  before  the  mom  at  Notre  Dame,    vvritten 

atStOmer^ 


1776. 

Jamuay  let. 
Almigfaty  God,  merdfid  Father,  who  hast  per- 
loitted  me  to  see  the  begmning  of  another  year, 


grant  that  the  time  which  Thou  shalt  vet  afibrd 
me,  may  be  spent  to  thy  glorj',  and  the' salvation 
of  my  own  souL  Strengthen  all  good  resoIutioniL 
and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  shed  thy  blessing  both  on 
my  soul  and  body,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


EASTca  Dat. 

^pn'i  7IA, 

The  time  is  aoain  at  which,  since  the  death  of  my 

Kor  dear  Tetty,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  I 
ve  annually  commemorated  the  mysteiy  of 
Redemption,  and  aimually  purposed  to  amend 
my  life.  My  reigning  sin,  to  which  perhaps 
many  others  are  appendant,  is  waste  of  time, 
and  general  sluggishness,  to  which  I  was  al- 
ways inclined,  and.  in  part  of  ray  hfe,  have 
been  almost  compelled  by  morbid  melancholy 
and  disturbance  of  mind.  Melancholy  has 
had  in  me  its  parozysnas  and  remission^  bat  I 
have  not  improved  the  intervals,  nor  sufficient/ 
resisted  mv  natural  inclination^  or  sickly  habits. 
I  will  resolve,  henceforth,  to  nse  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  so  mr  as  resolution  is  proper,  and  will 
pray  that  Grod  will  strengthen  ma  I  have  be- 
gun this  morning. 
Tmiugh  for  the  past  week  I  have  had  an  amdoas 
design  of  communicating  to-day.  I  performed 
no  particular  act  of  devotion,  tiu  on  Friday  I 
went  to  church.  My  deagn  wik  to  pass  part 
of  the  day  in  exercises  ofpiety,  but  Mr.  Bos- 
well  interrupted  me ;  of  him,  however,  I  could 
have  rid  myselH  but  pnoor  Tbrale,  orbus  et  exjpcf , 
came  for  comrort,  and  sot  till  seven,  when  we 
all  went  to  churdu 
In  the  morning  I  had  atchnrch  some  nufiations  of 
•comfort 

1  Aisted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at  other 
times.    I,  by  negtipnce,  poured  milk  into  the 
tea.  and,  in  the  anemoon,  drank  one  dish  of 
coilee  with  Thrale ;  yet  at  night,  after  a  fit  of 
drowsiness,  I  felt  myself  very  much  disordered 
bjy  emptiness,  and  called  for  tea,  with  peevish 
and  impatient  eagerness.     My  distress  was 
very  great. 
Yesterday,  I  do  not  recollect  that  to  go  to  dmreh 
came  into  my  thoughts ;  but  I  sat  in  my  cham- 
ber, preparing  for  preparation :  interrupted,  I 
know  not  how.     t  wss  near  two  hours  at 
dinner. 
I  go  now  with  hope. 
To  rise  in  the  morning  at  eight 
To  use  my  remaining  time  with  diligence. 
To  study  more  accurately  the  Christian  Religion 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
preserve  me,  by  thy  tender  forbearance,  once 
more  to  commemorate  thy  love  in  the  redemption 
or'  the  world ;  grant  tliat  I  may  so  live  the  residue 
of  my  days,  as  to  obtain  thy  mcroy  when  Thou 
isiialt  call  me  fi-om  the  present  «tatc  Illuminate 
my  thoughts  with  knowle«b^,  and  inflame  my 
heart  with  holy  desires,  want  me  to  resolve 
well,  and  keep  my  resolutions;  take  not  from  me 
tliy  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  life  and  in  death  have 
meicy  on  me,  &f  Jesus  ChriM's  sake.    Amen. 

Acts  of  Forgiveness. 
P.  M.  In  the  pew  I  read  my  Prayer,  a«« 

mended  my  fiiends,  and  those  that  ' 

year.    At  the  altar  I  was  generally  i 


tdo 


^aAVHEs  Amy  medptations. 


wome  thoog^ta  of  vmiitf  cume  mlo  my  tniDd 
wKik  fjihcrp  we h?  coIllmt^lli€^Ltmg  ;  U«t  I  fotjfttl. 
when  T  ctMisidiarafl  iKpm,  that  xhpv  did  not  k^ncl 
U>  irreverence  of  God.     At  the  ttltur  I  rt-ncwpd 

imoges  Btnu^k  mf*  1  wm  bo  mnlhlicd  bj  iJiu 
(Mududin^T  add  I  ess  to  Diir  Savlou/^  tiwl  1  cuuld 
not  utter  iL  Tha  corn  muuie  ants  we  to  mwitly 
womtiTu  At  ifitervuln  I  read  eollcctB,  ami  w^ 
colUscted.  (ks  1  could,  my  Prayer.  Sinee  my 
telmti^  1  hiivtj  raid  iu    fi  P-  M, 

Mflyaijf,  me. 
^n}«««  f«B(^ution<t !  Wftve  not  prttcti««d  nor  recol- 
lected.   O  Ood^  gTfcTit  roa  lo  bcgrn  now,  for 
Jo*ti»Chfisr«  Bake.     Amen. 


Jufy  KIA,  ITTS. 
O  Go  J,  If  ho  hast  ordaincv!  that  whatever  im  to 
!m  desired  shoaM  be  soitghi  bj  labour,  And  who, 
\*hy  Ihy  bIi?«?iniJi  bringpflt  hoitesft  lubotir  to  good 
•feel  ;  Jook  with  iTierey  npon  my  studies  and 
»titIejivoiir?.  Grant  ini?,  O  LoPtIp  to  dQs\gn  only 
wbat  is  Iflwiul  and  rigirt  ^  nnd  afford  m**  calmti*?*^ 
.or  mind,  mid  stPodinesA  of  purposr^  thot  1  nmy 
io  do  thy  will  in  tliis  diort  hfc,  as  to  obtain  hap* 
|nne99  to  the  world  to  oom<^,  lor  tha  sake  of  Jesua 
Christ  our  Lord*     Amen. 

When  I  pnrposed  tt*  Apply  rlfforously  to  »ttidy, 
particuJarly  of  the  Greek  and  Italwui  tongue*. 


1777. 

JimuiSrp  Ut,  3  P  M. 
Altni^ly  Lord,  mfirriful  Father,  rouchflUfe  to 
»oe«pt  the  tluDk^i  which  t  now  presume  to  offer 
Thee,  for  the  protofigation  of  niv  Vifc,  Granl^ 
X^ord,  ilint  tis  my  day  a  nn:  nioUtpliiMl,  luy  gCH>d 
resoluLioaa  may  he  HircnjjftbeticHlt  my  powet  of 
jC(N.3ting  temptations  increased^  and  my  Btruggles 
Wtlli  snares  and  obslnic:tiona  invigomLc^l.  Re- 
Ueivc!  the  inrtrmitien  botii  of  mv  mind  &nd  bc^Jy. 
Omnt  me  aiicb  strength  aa  my  duties  raay  j^quirc^ 
and  aiieh  diligence  as  may  improve  those  oppor^ 
tTinitiefl  of  ^ood  that  ehatl  be  oBered  me.  Denvor 
roc  from  um  intruuian  of  tvU  tliomibts.  Grant 
me  true  repentance  of  my  past  litb :  and  aa  I 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  lo  the  giave,  mtrei^gthen 
jny  6uth,  enliven  my  hope,  extend  my  charity , 
»nd  purify  tny  desirfs :  and  *o  help  rne  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  thai  when  ii  nU^ll  be  thy  ptoa^ure  to 
eall  mo  hencCj  I  may  bo  received  lo  uveritaBting 
happinE39^  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jeaua  Christ 
our  l>o)  d.  A  men. 
Our  Father — - 


March  ^iA. 

Thi*  day  is  Got>d  Friday.  It  ia  bkcwiae  the  day 
on  which  my  poor  Tetty  was  taken  from  roe. 

My  thoughts  vp^re  diaturbed  in  b*?d.  I  remem- 
bered that  it  warn  my  wife**  dying:  day,  and 
beeped  pardon  ktr  aU  ^itr  «n«,  anrl  commanded 
hw  ;  bnt  revoked  to  mix  Htllo  of  my  own  Bor- 
rows or  care»  with  the  preur  Aol^jnimly.  Having 
tftkon  only  tea,  witliout  milk,  I  went  io  church  ^ 
hud  timc^  he  fori?  service,  lo  <:oniTnFrid  my  wife 
and  wi-ihf*d  to  join  qim^tly  in,  iSie  ftf^rvit;!!^  but  I 
did  not  hi?;ir  Wf!ll,  and  my  mind  prewun^tt^lf-d 
and  perplexed.     Having  rested  ill  in  iJio  tii^hl, 


I  EiUmibered  at  lh&  aennorv  whidh,  1  tMak,  1 
cDuld  not,  as  I  wt,  pcrfeciiy  bear* 

I  Miin^id  horn*?,  but  eould  not  mH^U  my  mifiu, 
Ai  Uisl  I  lead  a  -cbapVcr.  T\wa  wtr*!  dwira, 
about  vii  or  «i.even,and  aU?  two  crou  buni^aad 
drattk  ten-  Fa*tiuu  for  aora«  ttran  !»»»  bcM 
uEicaaVt  iLttd  J  hat«j  t«kea  but  Lutk. 

At  ntghi  I  iiad  ^ome  oasa  L.  D.  I  bad  pc»|Wd 
for  p^rdcHi  ajid  peaca 

I  slept  ia  the  adamoao* 


I  TOM,  and  agam  pfayed^  with  TvSetv#e&  Ut  my 

depzirted  wile,  1  "  ndtbef  ro«d  nor  went  to 
churcb,  yet  can  «carcely  tetl  bow  t  hav<:  been 
>iindere«).  1  treated  with  bookseUerv  oo  a 
bargitun,  but  the  Ume  waa  not  lofjg. 


m4AtEtmtmr  Ih^,  ImI  mm. 

The  dttj  la  now  come  a^ain,  m  which  by  a  o*- 
torn  which  since  llie  death  of  my  wife  Vhrnrmhy 
the  drvine  a^i^Unce  always  «4>*erved,  laiaCa 
renew  the  great  covenant  with  iny  %f  aket  mni 
niT  Jfidjec>  I  humbly  hope  to  pirtorm  it  brti«r. 
I  nopa  for  more  efficacy  m  resotatHmj  and  nmt- 
diligence  of  endeftvoirr.  When  J  nxiwy  mf 
past  lire,  I  discolor  ttotMtif  but  a  barren  w«<lr 
of  }jtaKj  widi  iome  diaordeifl  of  botl^,  arx,l  dtf- 
turbances  of  the  mmd  tcrj  near  to  laadncu, 
which  I  hope  He  that  rnaile  me,  wiU  iii0br  la 
extetiusle  many  faults,  and  escruae  niaay  dA 
citinciea.  Yet  much  remtifis  to  tm  lepente*^ 
and  refonned.  I  hope  that  }  refer  mGTt  to  God 
ihan  in  former  liriie«v  ^T)d  eori^ider  inoirf  what 
■ohrniflsion  is  dne  to  hia  diaprtistttiona.  Bat  1 
have  very  little  rcft>rnrH?d  my  pritctica^l  hfe  ;  and 
tJie  time  in  which  I  can  alru^e  with  balilt 
cannot  be  now  expected  to  be  ion^.  Gmil,  0 
God,  that  ]  niay  no  longer  resolTs  in  Tam^  m 
dream  away  the  hfe  which  thy  indul^nce  ^^ref 
mej  In  vacancy  and  u^cssneas. 

I  went  to  bod  about  two,  had  a  disturbed  night, 
though  not  so  disLressful  as  at  some  other  tMBA 


Almigbty  and  moat  merciful  Pntberi  *bo  aeait 
all  our  mifterie*  and  k  no  west  nU  our  neeestfti«p 
look  down  upon  me,  nnd  prty  me.  Defend  ma 
from  the  riotrnt  inetirsionji  of  evH  Uroi^hts,  and 
eoiible  me  to  fbrin  and  keep  atich  re^otution*  m 
may  conduce  to  the  discharge  of  the  duticsa  wladb 
thy  providence  Ahall  appoint  me  ;  and  »o  heipose 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  trtat  my  heart  may  ivrd^ 
there  be  fiied  where  true  joys  ate  ta  be  t&oal, 
and  that  1  may  serve  tbee  w-tth  p^ro  affibdwi 
and  a  cheerful  mind,  Uare  mercy  upon  nie^  0 
God,  have  merey  upon  me ;  yeai^  and  inHmnbo 
oppretii  m*^,  terror  and  anxiety  benet  toe.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge.  In  ill 
dangers  protect  me^  in  all  (i^rptexitit^  teliet'e  »ruJ 
free  me,  and  fni  help  me  by  thy  Iloty  Spirit,  tint 
1  may  now  do  commomorntf'  the  death  of  th^ 
Son  our  Saviour  Jemus  Cbii^t,  aa  that  when  th^ 
Bhorl  at»d  painfid  life  shatl  have  an  end,  I  uiay, 
for  his  sakn,  be  ref^ved  to  cierijuniAg  happoieia. 
Amen  .-.  . 


PJtAYEBS  AND  MEDITATKWa 


G91 


JSpnietky  1777. 

By  one  strange  hindentnce  or  another,  I  have 
been  withl:^Id  from  the  continuation  of  ray 
Chotighta  to  this  day,  the  Sunday  following 
Easter-day. 

On  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  eariy,  and  there 
prayed  over  my  prayer,  and  commended  Tetty 
and  my  other  fnendsi  I  was  for  some  time 
much  distressed,  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope, 
firom  the  God  of  Peace,  more  auiet  than  I  have 
enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I  had  made  no  reso- 
lution, but,  as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  ray  hopes 
revived,  and  ray  courage  increased  ;  and  I 
wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Conunon  Prayer 
Book, 

Vita  ordinanda. 
Bibiia  legcnda. 
Theologioe  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  heCandum. 

I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  believe,  again 
read  my  prayer.  I  then  went  to  the  table  and 
communicated,  praying  for  some  time  after- 
wards ;  but  the  particuUr  matter  of  my  prayer 
I  do  not  remember. 

I  dined,  by  an  sppointracnt,  with  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
and  passed  the  aflemoon  with  such  calm  clajd- 
ness  of  mind  as  it  is  very  long  since  I  (en  be- 
fore. I  came  home,  and  began  to  read  the 
Bible.  I  oaased  the  night  in  such  sweet  un- 
tntermpted  i4eep,  as  I  Wave  not  known  since  I 
alepc  at  Fort  Ancuetos. 

On  Monday  I  dined  with  Sheward,  on  Tvesday 
with  Pandise.  The  momingv  have  heen  de- 
voured by  oompany,  and  one  intrusion  has, 
through  tne  whole  week,  succeeded  to  another. 

At  the  l^nnin^  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  myself 
a  scheme  oTlife,  and  a  pUm  of  study ;  but 
neillief  life  has  been  rectified,  nor  study  fol- 
lowed. Days  and  months  pass  in  a  dream ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  my  memory  grows  less 
tenactons,  and  my  observation  leas  attentive. 
If  I  am  decayinc  it  is  time  to  make  haateu  My 
nights  afe  reattoss  and  tedious^  and  my  days 
drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  torments  me, 
has  sometimes  so  obstmoted  my  breath,  that 
the  act  of  respiration  became  not  only  voluntas 
ly  but  iaborioua  in  a  decumbent  posture.  By 
copious  bleeding  I  was  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

t  have  this  year  omilCed  church  on  most  Sundays, 
intending  to  supply  the  deiicience  in  the  week. 
So  that  1  owe  twelve  attendances  on  worship. 
I  will  MMke  no  more  such  superstitious  stipu- 
lations, which  entangle  the  mind  with  unbidoen 
obiigationa. 

iiy  purpoeeenoe  more,  O  Thou  mereifui  Creator, 
that  gowdmest  all  our  heuts  and  actions,  /Wfc 
•7v««  M/3ffrA»^  let  not  my  purpose  be  vain  :  My 
purpose  once  more  is, 

To  rise  at  eight 

TokeepajoumaL 

To  read  the  whole  Bible,  in  some  language,  be- 
fore Easter. 

To  gather  the  arguments  for  Chiiatiani^. 

To  worship  God  more  frequently  in  public 


JUAb9ufn,  Sept  ISO,  1777. 
Almighty  and  naost  mercifol  Father,  who  hast 
brought  me  to  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
pant  me  so  to  rcraemwr  thy  gifts,  and  so  to  ac- 
knowledge thy  goodness,  as  that  every  year  and 
day  which  TIkw  ahait  yel  graat  me^  ouiy  be  em- 


ployed to  the  amendment  of  my  life,  and  in  the 
diligent  discharge  of  such  duties  as  thy  provi- 
dence shall  allot  mo.  Grant  me,  by  thy  grace,  to 
know  and  to  do  what  I'hou  roquircst  Give  me 
good  derircs,  and  remove  those  impediments 
which  may  binder  them  from  effect.  Formve  ma 
my  sins,  negUgenccs  and  ignorances  ;  and  when 
at  last  Thou  snalt  call  me  to  another  life,  receive 
me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jcsua 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


IT78. 


Good  Rudat. 

It  has  happened  this  week,  as  it  never  happened 
in  PassuMi  Week  before,  that  I  have  never 
dined  at  home,  and  I  have  therefore  neither 

£ractised  abstinence  nor  peculiar  devotion. 
a  morning  before  I  went  to  bed  I  enlarged  mji; 
prayers,  by  adding  some  collects  with  rcfcrcace 
to  the  daj[.  I  rested  moderately,  and  rose  about 
nine,  which  is  more  early  than  is  usual,  I 
think  I  added  something  to  n\y  rooming 
PrayerSb  Boswell  came  in  to  go  to  church  ; 
we  bad  tea,  but  I  did  not  eat  Talk  fost  our 
time^  and  we  came  to  church  latc^  at  the  Second 
Lesson.  My  mind  has  been  for  some  timu 
feeble  and  impressible^  and  some  trouble  it  gave 
me  in  the  morning ;  but  I  went  wfti  some  con- 
fidence and  calsoness  through  the  prayers. 
In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  E^- 
wvda,  an  old  fellow-collegian,  who  had  not 
seen  me  since  1789.  He  knew  me,  and  asked 
if  I  remembered  one  Edwards  ;  I  did  not  at 
first  recolleot  the  name,  but  gradually  as  wo 
walked  along,  recovered  it,  and  told  him  a 
conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse 
between  us.  My  purpose  is  to  continue  our 
acquaintance. 
We  sat  till  the  6me  of  worship  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  came  again  late,  at  the  Psalms.  Not 
easily,  I  think,  hearing  the  sermon,  or  not  being 
attentive,  I  fell  asleep.  When  we  came  home 
we  had  tea,  and  I  ate  two  buns,  being  some- 
what uneasy  with  &sting,  and  not  being  alone. 
If  I  had  not  been  observed,  I  should  probably 
have  fasted. 


Eastbr  Day. 

Jipril  19<A,  after  19  at  night, 

0  Lord,  have  nsercy  upon  me. 

Yeaterday  (18th)  I  rose  late,  having  not  slept  iUL 
Having  promised  a  dedication,  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  write:  but  for  some  time  neither 
wrote  nor  read.  Langton  came  in  and  talked. 
After  dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea  Boswell  came  in. 
He  stayed  till  near  twelve. 

1  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  evening  to  churdi, 

but  missed  the  hour. 

Edwards  observed  how  many  we  have  outTived. 
I  hope,  yet  hope,  that  my  future  life  shall  be 
better  than  my  past 

From  the  year  1752,  the  year  in  which  my  poor 
dear  Tetty  died,  upon  whose  soul  may  God 
have  had  mercv  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  f 
I  have  received  the  sacrament  every 
Easter.    My  purpose  la  to  receive  it  a 


PRAYERS  AJTO  MEWTATIOBA 


Lfinl  Qui,  (or  t!ie  i«k*  oT  J««tis  Christ,  mafca 
it  eiffiotiwl  fo  my  solvaiios*. 
My  pnrposc*  tiri?, 
To  stiid^  (Jivimty,  p&niciiLa.r]7  tbo  tvidenoc*  of 
/     Chri^miity. 

'  To  read  the  New  Teatanwnt  (wer  fa  th*  jCAf, 
with  more  u^e  than  hirhrtrto  cif  rotnnicatatorfl. 
To  be  diligpnt  in  triy  undertaking*. 
To  srrvc  hjitJ  truat  God,  and  bo  cheejfiil 


Almighty  and  most  mcreiftil  Fiith<?r,  suflk'  iiie 
^nt^i*  mare  to  commomotmt*^  th^^  ik^th  of  thy  Son 
Je«ii9  Chri:9L,  iny  Savjntir  and  Iledoemerf  «nd 
miLke  th?  mcnioriai  of  his  death  protiUblc  to  niy 
■alv^tion,  by  BtxengtheninjT  my  faith  in  lu*  meht^ 
vntl  qiiickeiiing  mv  obedience  to  hi  a  law*.  Re- 
move (kim  mpj  O  Go(1t  till  inrtrdioate  desire*,  alt 
eomtpl  |>a*Biijiia,  and  nit  rain  terrors,  <Lnd  fill 
me  wth  »cal  for  thy  gloiy,  iiml  wiih  cootidmra 
In  thy  inCrtiy,  Maiit*  me  to  bve  alT  mcrij  »nd 
«fliilH«^  m^  Co  UM  Ihy  icifLd,  t^faaterfir  Thou  ehalt 
.  jbMtoM^,  (o  th«  ben  crfit  <>r  n w  ftl  U> vr-fifie»tart»i  Bo 
blM^ton  tb«  w«»ij^ht  of  vcftrs,  and  so  oiH^fle  tht; 
«nlJCtkKi9  of  diseajR,  thit  I  may  coo  tin  we  St  for 
tihy  t'^rwice^  and  useful  in  nij  9l;krion*  Atjd  so  lei 
me  paJtii  tluough  this  life,  by  the  guidanxre  of  Ih^ 
Holy  Spirit,  that  at  last  I  jiiay  enter  into  eternal 
jfiVj  lljTOUgh  Jcau^  Cbriit  our  Lord.     Atn^n. 


Raving  gone  to  bfti  abottl  two^  I  rrjec  iboiil  nme, 
imd,  hnvinj;;  prayod,  went  lo  chnmh*  I  c-mne 
<»*rly,  and  used  this  pniTCr,  Aflf-r  Bprmon  1 
sfain  usetl  mv  praye/ ;  tlw  Collect  for  thci  day 
I  repealed  BcvcroJ  lime-s^  it  least  the  petitions^ 
I  retfonimended  my  fitemJa,  At  tlie  altat  I 
priiyed  oarn'.'sUy,  and  wht'ti  I  came  homt-, 
prayed  for  pardon  arid  pejicc ;  rrpeated  my 
own  prayer,  and  adtled  the  pt'titi<:>na  of  Ihe 
CoUecL 

0  God,  have  tnerey  upon  me,  for  tlic  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen* 

At  my  return  home,  I  Tt!tiirTH?d  tl^nK*  for  the 
opportunity  of  communion* 

1  wa«  called  dowri  to  Mrs.  Nollikenfi.  Bos  well 
camp  in  ;  then  dinner,  Aflcr  dinner,  which 
I  behevo  was  tate^  I  read  the  First  EfMFilk  lo 
ThcSB.  ;  then  went  to  Evt?oing  Pray  era  j  then 
eai»o  lo  lea,  tind  afterwards  tried  Vossuu  dt 
Bapti^mo^     I  wa?  sleepy* 


After  a  good  ni^t,  at  I  am  forced  to  redtort,  I 
roao  aensonahly,  and  prayed  ^  ti^ng  tljo  GoUeel 
for  yesterday* 

ta  rcTiewing  my  tim<!  from  Faster  17T7j  T  found 
a  very  melancholy  and  «hameful  blank »  So 
littlis  hskB  been  dorie^  that  ilays  and  months  arc 
without  any  trace»  My  health  has,  indeed, 
b<^n  very  much  Jntftrnjpted.  My  nights  have 
Wen  commonly,  not  only  restleBSj  but  painftd 
and  fatting.  My  rpfipiratitjn  was  once  so 
dillicult,  that  an  asthma  waa  ?n*< petted .  t 
coitUl  not  walk,  but  with  ^rent  diffij^'ulty,  from 
Si  D  whin  to  Green  hill,  S^so'*  rd  autif?o  of  my 
breast  Hon  h^en  proiMired,  I  think ,,  hy  ^ptuni^ 
which^  thougli  it  never  ijivcu  ni**  «lcrp,  frees  my 
Uroait  from  spa  ami. 


I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Li*ei  of  the  Foeli^ 
I  think  with  all  my  usual  viEnjur.  I  have  mAdt 
peiTiions,  p.rhapB  as  readdv  i3  forme riy.  Mv 
mctnory  i*  less  laithltil  lo  retatjiiug  namf-^  and 
1  am  alrajd  in  r«3laming^  occurrences  Uf  tlui 
vacillatKm  mui  vagrajicy  of  Dund,  1  impcite  a 
jftreat  irart  to  a  fortuitous  and  uniri^tilefJ  me,  mtd 
tiiereiore  purpose  to  flpe»d  my  time  with  raatfc 
method. 

Ttws  year,  Iha  48t3i  of  Mmrch  pmMAfxi  aw*^  wAto- 
out  meitMMiai  Foof  Telty,  whultva  wcrt  our 
faults  ajid  faihngjf  w*  lov«!  each  othfor  t  f  Si 
not  Ibr^et  thee  yeeterday.  Couldeni  ihott  iMItt 
Uvedl- 

I  am  now,  with  the  help  &f  Ood,  to  begin  a  nv« 
hf^ 


1779. 

Almighty  Gfod,  merdfwl  FaiJicr,  wliu  huc 
granted  to  me  the  beginiimg  ol'  sin>Utv^  jlv, 
grant  that  I  may  ompW  thy  gifta  to  thy  ^Iffiy, 
and  ijiy  own  safvation.  Excite  me  ia  ikmcivA  my 
life  j  give  mc  gowJ  reatJutioiiflT,  arjd  ma  Id*-  mit  la 
pctform  themL  As  I  approach  tlie  Jt^*<'H  ^'^^  ^J 
hiith  be  invij^oralud,  my  hope  cjialtedt  and  mf 
charity  enlarged.  Take  not  from  mo  thjr  Bd} 
Spint ;  but  in  the  course  ot  my  lifn  motmA  tfi, 
in  the  hour  of  death  auataia  w^vm  H^aXkm- 
ceivo  me  to  everlasting  happuKK^  £ar  tba  tJtt  4 
Jeaui  Cbrnt,    Amen. 


0001}  Pa»»AT« 

Aflor  a  nii^l  retftlcs«  and  opfiireABii^^  t  isie  Af# 
momini;  Aomewtiat  earhei  than  la  u^uiJ ;  ^ 
having  taken  tea,  which  wa^  veiT  neceMuf  (» 
eompmc  the  disorder  in  my  bfCBVl^  baviaf 
eaten  tiotliiTi^^  I  w^^nt  to  tiioiich  with  BwwdL 
We  came  latfl  j  1  wu  able  Eft  attend  the  Litany 
with  httle  perturbation.  WIkj^j  we  evne  hooK* 
I  becon  the  Pirsl  lo  the  Thessi.  havtnp  prmtpd 
by  the  CoMeet  for  tiie  riftlii  uire  of  ike  S<^ 
tur<?a.  I  fnfo  Bo«well  Ln  r^n^ra  'ft  F^v^, 
that  he  might  not  intemipi  iiyv.  \  ||y  not,  1 
lieUevp,  read  very  diliijcritlv  ;  and  bcf<ii«  1  hnJ 
r.atl  ftir,  we  wont  toehureh  a^rnrn  \  I  wsj*  i^ram 
attentive.  At  horrK*  1  read  ii^u^in^  tfri?^  drqjik 
tea,  with  n  bun  and  a  half,  lhmkmgmfr<^le« 
able  to  fast  tlian  a'  former  tioic-ji  ^  ami  ifaoi 
concluded  the  Epielle.  Being  ntueh  oppimirf 
with  drowaineis,  t  slept  ab<Ktt  an  bour^yllic 
fire. 

11  P.JL 

I  am  now  to  review  the  titFt  year,  and  find  l^ 
but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  hfinnesa  nor  pl«^ 
sure ;  much  intended,  and  httle  dofie,  Mj 
lieslth  ifl  much  broken  ■  my  nights  afford  mt 
Utile  rest.  I  have  tried  optumt  bnt  its  hdp  is 
cotmterbejiineed  with  ureal  <^isturban«« ,  itpr^ 
vents  the  spoama,  but  it  hinders  ali^pi  Q  liotl^ 
have  mercy  on  me. 

Last  week  I  publis^he^t  (the  first  part  of  J  the  Liw 
of  the  Poet  a,  written,  I  hope,  in  pucli  a  raonnti 
as  may  lend  to  the  prMnotion  of  ptt'ty- 

In  thiH  U^a  year  1  have  made  Uttl^  Si  rfgtaitim ;  t 
have  scarcely  read  any  th)n|r-     1  ipstnivin  Mi% 

and  her  daujj[h|er*     Other  |rood  of  my^ 

I  It  ctow  not  wheK  to  find,  axocpt  a  UtiJ«  dbanlfL 


I 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS. 


6d3 


Byt  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year ;  what  can 
be  done,  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 


Easter  Ete. 

Jipnl  3d,  1779, 11  P.  M, 
This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and  annual 
resolution.  1'he  review  is  comfortleflfs  little 
done.  Part  of  the  life  of  Dryden  and  the  hfc 
of  Milton  have  been  written;  but  my  mind 
has  neither  been  improved  nor  enlarged.  I 
have  read  little,  almost  nothing.  And  I  am 
not  oonecious  that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or 
quitted  any  evil  habits. 
Of  resolutions  I  have  made  so  many,  with  so 
little  eiicct,  that  I  am  ahnost  weary,  bat  by  the 
help  of  God,  am  not  yet  hopelesa  Good  reso- 
lutions must  be  ma(U)  and  kept  I  am  almost 
seventy  yeare  old,  and  have  no  time  to  lose. 
The  distressful  rcstleeancssof  my  nifhts,  makes 
it  difficult  to  settle  the  course  of  my  days. 
Soniething,  however,  let  me  do. 


EasTsm  Dat. 

Jipnl  4M,  1779. 

I  rote  aboBt  batf  an  hour  after  nine,  transcribed 
the  prayer  written  last  night ;  and  by  neglect* 
ing  to  count  time  sat  too  lonjg  at  breakfast,  so 
that  I  came  to  church  at  the  First  Lesson.  I 
attended  the  Litany  pretty  well;  but  in  the 
pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  service, 
and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant 
Before  I  went  to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occa- 
sional prayer.  At  the  allar  i  commended  my 
e  ,  ana  again  prayed  the  prayer ;  1  then  prayed 
the  Cotiecta.  and  again  i^y  own  prayer  by 
menory.  I  left  out  a  clause.  I  then  received, 
I  hope  wkh  eamestBess :  and  while  others  re- 
ceived sat  down;  but  thinking  that  posture, 
Ifaou^  iisoal,  improper,  I  rose  and  stood.  I 
mrnyid  again  in  the  pew,  but  with  what  prayer 
I  have  Ibrffottea. 

When  I  uaol  the  ocoasaeaal  prayer,  at  the  altar, 
I  added  a  general  purpose, 
To  aifoii  idlansBs. 

I  gave  tw^shfllingato  the  plate. 

Bdora  I  went  I  uaed,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and 
•Mdeavoured  to  calm  my  mind.  After  my  re- 
turn I  used  it  again,,  and  the  Collect  for  the 
day.    Lord  have  mercy  upon  n^e. 

I  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayers, 
and  kai  nifiit  mscoursed  with  him  on  the  sa^ 


Eastbe  Dat. 

4prtf4C^l779. 

Foipoaaiy 
To  liseateHht,  or  aa  aooa  as  I  mb* 
To  iea4  the  Scdptuxea. 
Til  study  nligioo. 

Almighty  God,  by  thy  merciful  contimiance  of 
my  li/^,  I  come  once  more  to  commemorate  the 
sufTcrings  and  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  iwiplore  that  incicy  which,  for  his  sake.  Thou 
4»mviklDBiiM«ur8.   Forgive  me  my  liiit^O  Lord, 


and  enable  me  to  forsake  them.  Blase,  if  it  shall 
please  Thee,  the  anxieties  of  my  mind,  and  relievo 
the  infirmities  of  my  body.  Let  me  not  be  dia- 
turbed  by  unnecessary  terrors,  and  let  not  tbo 
weakness  of  age  make  me  unable  to  amend  my 
life.  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  receive  my  petitions,  succour  and  comfort  me, 
and  let  me  so  pass  the  remainder  of  my  dayi^ 
that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  enter 
into  eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  oui 
Lord.    Amen. 


Sept.  ISIA,  1779,  H.  P.  M.  13md. 
Almightjr  GkKJ,  Creator  of  all  thines,  in  whoM 
hands  are  life  and  death,  glory  be  to  Thee  for  all 
thy  mercies,  and  for  the  prolongation  of  my  lift 
to  the  common  age  of  man.  Pardon  me,  O 
gracious  God,  all  the  offences  which  in  the  course 
of  seventy  years  I  have  committed  against  thy 
Uoly  Laws,  and  all  negligences  of  those  duties 
which  Thou  hast  requir^.  Look  with  pity  upon 
me,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable 
me  to  pass  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  vouch- 
safe to  grant  me,  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  ^loxy : 
and  accept,  O  Lord,  the  remains  of  a  mispent 
life,  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  state^ 
I  may  be  received  to  everlastinff  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jcsua  Christ  our  LoroT    Amen. 


My  purpose  is  to  commomcate  at  least  thnoe  « 

year. 
To  study  the  Scriptarea. 
To  be  diligent 


1780. 

Jamutry  Ut^  Bm  J.  JL  M, 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  by 
whose  mercy  my  life  has  been  continued  to  tljie 
beginning  ofanother  year,  jST^nt  me  with  increase 
of  days,  increase  of  hohuess  ;  that  as  I  live 
longer  I  may  be  better  prepared  to  appear  before 
Thee,  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  my  preaent 
state. 

Make  me,  O  Lord,  truly  thankful  for  the  roercir 
which  thou  hast  vouchsaied  to  show  me  throod 
my  whole  life ;  make  me  thankful  for  the  heaffli 
which  Thou  hast  restored  in  the  last  year,  and  let 
the  remains  of  my  strength  and  life  ht  employed 
to  thv  glory  and  my  own  salvation. 

Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ; 
enable  me  to  avoid  or  overcome  all  that  may 
hinder  my  advancement  in  flodhncss ;  let  me  be  no 
longer  idle,  no  longer  sinful  ;  but  give  me  recti- 
tude  of  thought  and  constancy  of  action,  and 
bring  me  atlast  to  everlasting  nappiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesoi  Christ  onr  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 


Sunday y  June  IStk. 
In  the  moiDilMr  of  fhS*  day  last  year,  T  perceived 
the   remiHif       '  nnvulsions  in    my 

breast  wl*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

twenty  y<  '-hurchfor 

the  owv  m  oooh 
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PBATEES  AWD  MfiDrTATloKlB. 


ptnioT)  of  my  childhood  thai  |»aBSpd  throogh 
Ihe  ftohoal  with  me.  Wo  ha^o  atwajs  Jovod 
OQo  ftnotJier«  Perhaps  we  nnf  be  made  better 
by  somp  ssrbiif  cnrvversation,  of  which  how* 
evor  f  have  no  distinct  hope* 

Ar  Litchfield,  m  native  place,  1  hope  to  show  a 
£Ood  example^  by  frequent  eUejulance  on  pub' 
He  MForahipi. 

Al  AAbboyitic,  I  h»p«  lo  talk  »eErioi*a1y  with  — , 


1782. 

JBi^ving  beofl,  ffom  the  middle  of  Jaouary,  dLs- 
tf««»ed  by  a  tcildt  wldch  made  my  r«^«piraLionL 
vor?  i«bonoua^  arid  from  which  I  waA  but  Jittlts 
relieved  by  being  blooded  t^u-^o  timm }  having 
tned  to  case  lbs  opprtasKiii  of  my  bfcpfil  by 
fr^niiont  opiated,  which  kept  me  wakina  in  tbo 
ijif^bt  ai^d  drowsy  the  iicxi  day,  amd  emijixled 
Hie  to  the  tyraoTij  of  vaio  imaginations  ;  having 
to  all  this  addod  frequent  cadiaitifi^,  aomctimc-ff 
with  int'fcury^  I  at  lust  persuaded  Eh--  Ldureiice, 
on  Thursday^  March  JJth,  lo  let  me  hJeed  more 
copiously-  Sijtrcou  ouncea  were  tcikeo  away, 
nod  fkim  thai  time  my  breatb  baa  been  frci', 
and  m^  breast  fta^ay^  On  that  day  I  took  Jillle 
food^  and  no  floah.  On  Thufiday  night  I  elept 
with  great  tranquillity.  On  tlie  next  nient 
(I5tb)  I  took  diacodmrn^  and  bad  a  most  nmi- 
1  uaa  night-  Of  the  nejit  day  1  re  member  n  otJii  ng, 
but  that  t  roic  in  the  aftcmooti,  and  saw  Mrs, 
i^cnnox  and  She  ward. 

Bun  day  t7th.  I  lay  late,  and  had  only  PafA-ey 
to  dinner.  I  read  part  nf  WalJer's  fli rectory', 
$.  pLooa  rabonnl  book  ;  but  in  any  exctfpt  a  very 
re^Iar  life  difficult  to  practico. 

Jt  oecufrcd  to  me,  tb&t  li^oiigb  my  time  might 
pa40  unemployed,  no  more  nhonld  puss  un- 
ooanti^^  and  tliia  has  been  written  to-dny,  io 
consequence  of  that  IhoughL  I  read  a  Greek 
chapter,  prayod  with  Francis,  which  I  now  do 
commonly,  and  e.tpUin^d  to  him  the  Lord^a 
Pravflr,^in  which  1  Jind  connexion  not  obaervedj 
1  tlunk,  by  the  expositors.  I  made  pnnch  for 
m.yaelt  and  my  HorvanUt,  by  which,  in  the  ni^fht, 
I  ibougbt  botb  my  breast  and  imagination  dis- 
ordered^ 

M^rcb  IStb.  I  rose  lale,  looked  a  littTe  into 
book 9.  Saw  Mies  Reynolds^  and  Mi^B  Tbralc, 
ft^nd  NicoUida ;  iifl^rwank  Dr.  Hunter  came 
for  his  catalogue,  I  then  dined  ofi  te4L,  &c* ; 
then  read  over  part  of  Dr.  Laurencc^s  buok, 
**I>e  Tempcramonlis,"  which  seems  So  have 
been  written  with  a  troubled  mind. 

My  mind  baa  been  for  some  time  much  disturbed. 
Tlic  peace  of  Go<l  be  witii  me» 

J  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Lauren ce^  and  to  write 
to  Mre.  AstoQ  and  to  Lucy. 

13tb*  I  rose  Jate.  I  was  iisitcd  by  Mn*  Thralc, 
Mr,  Cotton,  and  Mt.  Crofls,  "  J  look  Lau- 
rencu>  paper  in  my  hand,  but  wna  chill  {  having 
Ci«led  voiitL'rdayt  I  ^\  as  hungry,  and  dined  freely, 
Ihen  blept  a  little,  and  drank  tea ;  then  took 
candles,  and  wriU.-  to  Aston  and  Lucy,  then 
wtQt  on  with  Laurence,  of  whidt  little  reoiainB. 
I  pmycd  with  Francia. 

Mens  sedatior,  lai^s  Deo* 

To-morrow  Shaw  corner.  I  l^vink  to  finish  Lau- 
reace,  And  wnUt  to  nLiungtou. 


Poor  Laurence  haj  ahnoil  lo«t  the  aCMJ 
ing  *  and  I  Im^e  lo«^t  tbr  c<mtttm/Ufm  t£  % 
le«med|  intfJli^etil,  nod  oomtau»i«ftlm  c^ov 
panion,  &nd  a  triend  whom  loi^  <5i«rih»niy  h^j 
much  endeart^d.  Laurence  u  tnic  of  ti»  ht^ 
men  whom  I  have  known. 


Xf  oitrum  ommtun  ini»enite 


90lh^     Bhaw  came  ;   I  iinishod  n?iviing  La  tumor. 

I  dined  liberal ly.  Wrote  a  ton^  h^Xirr  to  Lin^ 
ton,  and  denigned  to  tcud^  Imi  wan  Inwlrrcd 
by  Btrahao.  The  ministrr  i^  dbA3ilTi?«L  i 
praved  with  Francia,  and  eaVe  ihankw. 

To-morrow— To  Mrs*  Thrnlf— To  wril«  to  Utm* 
tor— To  Dr.  T&ylor. 

31  at,  1  went  to  Mr.  Tbmk.  Mr*  Cm  and 
Paradise  met  mo  at  the  door,  and  wont  iriUk 
mo  m  tbe  coach,  Pari^di#4?*s  Lo«s.  Ja  tM 
eveninfi^  wrote  to  Hector.  At  night  tb*rc  i*ti^ 
eleven  vi^itantfl.  Conversation  with  Mr,C(tf^ 
Wlien  I  walked  1  saw  tfie  peothouK«  eottsrvd 
with  snow* 

23d.  I  spent  the  time  idly*  MenA  turbaia.  In 
the  afteiTJooti  it  anowcd.  At  night  1  wr^i*  lo 
Taylor  alioui  the  pot,  and  l&  iiuvattoft  ftbooi 
the  Fn*flera* 

S3d,  I  came  home,  and  found  Ibal  Dc*^o«^ini 
had,  while  I  waa  away,  been  m  bed.  txtten 
from  Langton  and  BcwwelL  1  ppocitiacd  L — - 
sii  tinea's. 

24 tb,  Sunday.  1  toae  not  eaily.  I'tsloc^  MMt^ 
DavU,  Windham,  Dr,  Uoislff.  DlRrMr  n 
SlrahanV*  CTame  home  And  dwtled  widi 
William^i,  and  read  Romans  he*  in  Of«ek» 

To-morrow  be^in  again  to  fe*d  tbe  Bible;  pol 

room?  in  order  ;  copy  L 'e  tetter.    At  i* 

I  read  1 1  p.  and  £omethin|[  more,  of  tbe  I 
in  fifty *five  minirte^ 

3Gth,  Tti.     I  copied  L^ *s  letter^  then  wrote  s» 

Mra.  Thrale.  Cox  visited  me.  I  tent  bam 
Dr.  Laurencc^'g  paper?  with  notea,  I  gave  D — 
a  guint  a,  and  fpund  her  a  gown. 

27th  W.  At  tlarley-strtH^t  Bad  nigUli»— in  tbe 
evening  Dr.  Broom  Hl:  Id  and  lu«  faioily^-JjET- 
lin'a  Btcelyiird  given  mo. 

23tl»,  Th.  I  came  homot  Sold  Rytner  for  Pd- 
vies  ;  wrote  to  Bos  well.  Viwtora^  Df*  Ter<q, 
Mr.  Crofts,  1  havf,  In  ten  days,  wrfrteq  lo 
Aston,  Lucy,  Hector,  Langton,  Bosweii ;  pn- 
hapa  to  all  by  whom  my  letters  are  desired 

The  weather,  which  now  begin:?  to  be  warm, give* 
me  great  help.  !  have  hardly  beoi  iC  cfaurdi 
this  year ;  c ^riiii nly  1 1 ot emco  ( h*^  1 5t h  of  3 anuar \ 
My  cou^b  and  difiicidty  of  bix'atb  woold  c^ 
permit  it 

Thtft  ip  tbe  day  on  whicli,  in  175^  deiir  Tettydied. 
I  have  now  uttered  aprayet-  of  reponlaiiGaaiil 
contrition  ;  perhaps  Telty  knows  that  !  fi^^ 
for  her.  Perhaps  Telly  m  now  praying  toi  m*'. 
God  help  mo.  Thou,  God,  an  nienrimlj  be  if 
my  prayer*,  find  enable  me  to  tryst  m  Tbee. 

Wo  were  married  almost  eovonteen  yettii^#J>d 
have  now  been  pirted  thirty, 

I  then  read  1 1  p*  from  Kt.  36  to  Lev,  7.  I  prtyed 
with  Fr.  and  used  the  prayer  for  Good  f  rid* v. 

29tli,  Good  Friday.  After  a  night  of  great  i^^- 
turbance  and  solicitude,  aucb  as  I  cb  uot  tt- 
rocmhef,  I  ro9e»  drank  lea,  hot  witboot  eattoe, 
and  went  to  churcJi.  I  wa**  very  compost* 
and  coming  home,  read  Hammond  on  oa^^  ^ 
the  Psalms  for  the  day*  I  then  rend  Le^TCkn*. 
Scott  cainu  in.     A  kind  leller  from  GastivL    1 
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■fterwards  dnnk  lea  with  buns ;  Sm  nad  till 
I  finiahed  Leriticos  S4  pagea  et  lupb 

To  wrilB  to  Gaatral  tNMDonoir. 

To  look  anin  into  Hammond. 

30th, Sat  YiaUNra, PandiMLand I thiak Honley. 
Raad  11  pagaa  of  the  BUeu  I  was  faint: 
dined  on  hemnga  and  potatoea.  At  prayen^  I 
think,  in  the  erenin^  I  wrote  toGtotrely  and 
received  a  kind  letter  from  Hector.  At  ni|^ 
Lowe.    Pr.  with  Fmaeia. 

3l8t,  Eaater  daj.  Read  15  pagea  of  the  BiUe. 
CntenaiaM. 


At  tbb  Table. 

Alnughtjr  God,  bj  wboaa  mercy  I  am  now  pei^ 
mitted  to  oonmemorate  my  Redemption  by  om* 


Lord  Jeaoa  ChriaL  grant  that  thii  awful 
braneemayatreogtben  n^ikith,  enliren  my  hop«, 
and  inereaae  my  chaiity ;  that  I  may  troat  in 
Thee  with  my  wnole  heiurt;  and  do  flooa  aooonSng 
to  niy  power.  Giant  me  the  hem  of  thy  Holy 
Spint,  thatlmaydodiywillwith  diligenoeb  and 
wmt  it  with  hnmMejpatfenca;  lotfaat  when  Thon 
ahalt  odl  meto  judgment.  I  may  obtunlbrgi?e- 
and  aooeptanoe,  for  ttie  sake  of  Jeaua  onr 


Lord  and  StTiov. 


At  DmaTvmi,  m  at  Hinu. 

Gimt,  I  beweoh  Thee,  merafnl  Lotd,  tiiat  die 
derigna  of  a  new  and  better  lift,  wfaidi  by  thy 
grace  I  have  now  formed,  may  not  pan  away 
without  eflbct  Incite  and  enable  m&  by  tfanr 
Holy  Spirit,  to  mi^rore  tfaethne  wUch  Thoa  Bhait 
grant  me;  to  avoid  afl  ev3  thoaghU,  woida,  and 
actiont ;  and  to  do  all  the  dntiea  whidi  thou  ahalt 
aet  befiue  me.  Hear  my  pimyer,  O  Lord,  for  the 
sake  of  Jeana  Chriat  Amen. 
Theee  pivjfeia  1  wrote  nir  BpfcLncy  Poittf,^  m 

the  latter  end  of  the  year  1788^  and  tmaeribed 

them  October  MmTMi 


Oa  LBATDia  Bb.  Tnuu^  FAMiLr. 

Almigbty  Go^  Fitfaer  of  aU  merBy»  bdp  dm^ 
by  thy  graoe,  that  I  nu^,  with  hnmUe  and  amcere 
thankfOnen  remember  the  comferti  and  con- 
venienoea  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  plaoe^  and 
that  I  may  reeign  them  mtik  holy  mibmiBsion, 
equally  tnntingLm  thr  protectaoa  when  Thou 
gireit  aadwhen^Thou  tikeet  away.  Have  merqr 
upon.mfl^  O  Laid,  have  meecy  vpoa  me. 

To  tlw  ft^beriy  ppirfeeie^  O  toid,  I  o^^ 
thiaftmOy.  Bl«e.  guide,  and defod  them,  that 
they  may  ao  paaa  tiwM^gh  thia  world,  aa  flnUy  to 
enjoy  in  thy  pieenee  everieating  h^tpinaai^  ftf 
JeauChfiatraaake.    AoMn. 

O  Lad,  an  Chr  a%  Ae^— Xhnde. 

""""^  Qtliiw  7A, 

I  waa  called  eariy.    I  packed  up  mv  bundlei,  and 
uaed  the  fbr^going  pmyei^  frith  my  morning 


lUId 


•  DaufkMr* 

iMIdTtii. 


-la>iawio  Dr.JohBioBi  ihi  diadic  Uick- 


devotions  somewhat,  I  think,  enlarged.  Bcmf 
eailier  than  Ihe  family,  I  read  St  raaPs  fiur^- 
well  in  the  Acts^  and  then  read  (brtoitoosly  in 
the  Gospels,  which  was  my  parting  use  of  the 
libraiy. 


1776. 

September  6tk. 
f  had  just  heard  of  Williams's  death. 
Ahm^ty  and  most  merdAil  Father,  who  art 
the  Lora  of  life  and  death,  who  givest  and  who 
takeat  away,  teach  me  to  adore  thy  providence^ 
whatever  thou  sbalt  allot  me ;  make  me  to  re> 
membei^  with  due  tfiankfiilness^  the  comfbrti 
which  I  have  received  from  mv  fiicndriiip  with 
Anna  Williams.*  Look  upon  ner,  O  Lord,  ^riih 
mercy,  and  prepare  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  die  with 
hope,  and  to  paaa  by  dea&  to  eternal  ha] 
timmg^Jeeoa  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1784. 

EASTtm  Day. 

JtimintJL 
Almightf  God,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  who 
0veatlde  and  takest  it  away,  enable  me  to  retnm 
Sncere  and  hamble  thanks  lor  my  late  deliverance 
ftom  inumnent  death  j  ao  govern  my  future  Itfe- 
hf  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  every  day  which  Thou 
snalt  permit  to  pass  over  me^  maybe  spent  in  thy 
service,  and  leave  me  less  tainted  with  wicked- 
neaa,  and  more  submissive  to  thy  wiU. 

finable  me,0  Lord,  to  glonfyThee  for  that 
knowledge  of  my  oorruptiMi,  and  that  sense  el 
thy  wrath,  which  my  disessei  and  weakness^  and 
danger  awakened  m  mymmd.  Give  me  sneh 
sorrow  as  may  puii^  my  heart,  such  indignatiea 
aa  may  quench  all  confidenoe  in  n^^fl  ami  sueh 
repentanceaa  msy,  by  the  iatercesaoo  of  my  ROi 
dlMBmer,  obtain  pardoB.  Lettheoommemoratiott 
of  the  sufieriags  and  death  of  thy  Son,  wlach  I 
am  now  by  thy  favour  onee  BMire  pennitled  to 
make,  fia  me  with  ftith,  hope,  and  chaiity.  Let 
my  pnipoaea  be  good,  and  my  resolutions  uft. 
allaken;  and  let  me  not  be  hindered  or  distracted 
by  vain  and  usdesa  ftars,  but  tfaroujA  the  time 
which  yet  remams,  guide  ma  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
and  fiaslly  receive  me  to  everlastmg  life,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 


AoAonT  IvQUUinvB  axd  Pbeflbziho 
Thodohts. 

J»UgH9t  I9th,  1784. 

O  Lord,  iny  Maker  and  Protector,  who  hast 
gtaciously  sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out 
n^salvadon,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me  all  such 


unquiet  and  perplexing  thouriits  as  may  mislead 
or  hinder  me  m  the  practice  w  tlionc  duties  which 
TlkNihast  required.    When  I  behold  the  works 


of  thy  handB|  and  consider  the  course  of  thy 
provioence^  give  me  grace  alwavs  to  remember 
&at  thy  tbooriits  are  not  rny  thoughts,  nor  thy 
wvfB  my  ways.  And  while  it  shaU  please  Thee 
to  continne  me  in  this  worid,  where  much  is  to  bo 


•  ThJt  lady,  who  wm  afflicted  whh  Mtad 
maajr  j^n  wkh  Dr.  Joliii~n,  "ikI  dtodh 
8h«  wrote  eercral  Poeme,  which  were  prti 
rolOBM  410. 1766. 
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done,  njiti  little  to  be  known,  teach  me,  by  iJbjr 
Hoty  Spirit,  to  witltdraw  my  tnmd  from  utiprofit- 
nbLu  and  dftageroud  mquinei,  trom  iMicuiliea 
vainly  frurioufip  and  doiiblsiiiipoMtfibk'  to  be  EOh«d. 
Let  cne  rejoice  in  Ibu  Ij^ht  nhich  Thou  ha^t  im- 
MrtMt,  let  m«  sene  Tbefl  wjlh  ftclivc  Mad  mnd 
humble  conrid<^Oc^  And  wait  with  patient  ei- 
pectftlion  for  the  hm»3  in  which  the  soul  which 
Thou  receives!  shaM  be  satisHcd  witb  knowt^ge. 
CritDt  thitB,  O  Lofd»  for  J€t»u»  Cbiiflt'a  wkc  Ameti. 


AlnughEy    and   tnoat    mCTciful  Father,    who 

ifflkti^^t  not  willingly  tbo  cbiidien  of  merij  sjid 

.  hy  *bose  holy  will  -^—-  now  languiBhes  m  sick- 

maul  efltctuil  to  thoac  gradous  jmrpoees  for 
wbich  Thou  send  est  (lI  ;  l<?t  itj  if  I  muy  preeume 
to  ask,  end  not  in  death,  but  m  i^pentanoc  ;  let 
Um  bve  to  promoic  thy  kLn||dom  on  *^arih,  Ity  the 
uaeAil  example  of  a  better  fife  ;  but  if  thy  will  be 
lo  <iall  hini  rience,  let  hh  thoughts  be  aa  )>uriHed 
by  bi^  fniilferingB,  that  he  may  be  admitted  to  eter- 
ad  iiuptnntsB.  And,  O  Lora,  hf  praying  for  him, 
let  me  be  admociidlied  to  consiiior  my  o>vu  eine, 
and  my  own  daafief,  to  remember  the  ahortneao 
of  H(i^  and  to  use  ittK  time  wbieh  thy  mercy  gr^nxz 
me  lo  thy  gbrv  and  my  own  salvation,  for  tiie 
aake  of  Sems  Chiiat  our  Lord.     Amen* 


fTho  following  Prayer  was  eompo»@d  and  uaed 
b)f  Doctor  Johnson  pf^^Houa  to  bi^  receiinng 

Uie  Sacmment  uf  the  Lord*fl  Sapper^  on  Suo 
d^  December  Sth^  17M.\ 

Almighty  and  moeit  mercirul  Father,  I  am  now, 
as  to  human  eye^  ;t  aeetna,  about  to  commamo- 
ralftj  for  the  last  time,*  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
CbHflt,  our  Smriour  and  Redeemef.  Grant,  O 
Lcutl,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may 
b«  m  hia  mentfl,  and  thy  mercy  j  onforce  and 
•ccept  my  imperfflrt  repentance ;  make  this  com- 
momorabon  available  to  the  euniirmataon  of  my 
faithf  the  eslAbliahmcTit  of  my  bope^  m-rid  the  eri^ 
tarfcment  of  m^  eh^rity  ;  and  moke  the  dtath  of 
fliy  Son  Jesus  Ohnst  tffeetual  to  my  fedtrnpljon, 
Htff«  merc;y  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  tuultitude 
flf  tnj  offences.  Blcsa  my  friends  ;  have  mercy 
npon  all  men.  Support  me  by  tliy  Holy  Spirit, 
in  tiike  daya  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  ; 
ftad  recoive  me,  at  my  dc'atl^  to  evi^rlojiling  hap- 
pineas^  for  the  aake  of  Jeans  Christ     Amen. 


|Tbe  followine  Moditationa  and  Prayers  bare  no 
dates  in  the  MS^] 

I  did  not,  thia  week,  IdJjout  my  preparation  so 
much  aa  I  have  sometimes  done^  My  mind 
was  not  very  cjuict  -,  and  an  anxious  prepara- 
bon  makes  th<?  du^  gf  the  day  fortnidable  and 
burden  some.  Difi^jrent  method  a  suit  difTerenl 
■tatea  of  mind,  body,  and  aJliiJrs.  X  rose  thia 
day,  and  prayi^^  then  went  to  tea,  and  after-* 
wands  composed  the  Prayer,  which  t  formed 
with  great  fluency.     !  went  lo  church  j  came 

*  Ha  djvd  the  l^th  t^jLowlaf 


in  at  the  Psalm  ;  could  not  hear  the  nmj^  n 

the  ]e«:M»n%  but  attended  the  pfmjeia  wiyn  tfan- 

quillity. 
To  rt^A  the  New  Teatantent  omx  A  jmt  ll 

Grc^Iu 

Receiving  the  SajctamenV 
I  profcga  my  faith  in  Jcaua* 
t  declare  my  resolution  lo  obey  fiim» 
1  implore,  in  the  bifhcat  act  of  wotahip^  gT»C«  t^ 

kei^p  tbe«e  reaolutJos^a. 
1  hope  to  ne«  to  A  new  Ufe  thia  day. 


On  the  ITlhj  Mr.  Chami«r  took  me  away  wj^ 
him  from  Streatham.  I  left  the  scnanti  a 
guinea  for  my  health,  and  was  coiit<?nt  enou^i 
to  eacape  inio  a  house  whem  my  birthday,  n^ 
beinc;  known,  could  not  be  m«ntiouod*  I  a*t 
up  till  midnight  %va3  pail,  and  tjic  day  of  a  new 
year,  a  very  awfid  day,  bc|ran.  I  pfarcd  to 
trod,  who  h)td  aafely  brought  me  to  tlie  l»qgjv 
ntuff  ot  anottxer  year,  but  cowkl  not  p<i'  '*" 
rocollect  the  prayer,  and  «upphe*l  tt 
deaertiona  of  memory  1  have  alwaya  hail 


When  I  roae  on  tt^c  ISth,  I  thitili  I  ptayM  t^uti, 
then  walked  wilh  my  friend  into  bia  grounda. 
When  I  en  me  back,  afler  aonie  time  pa.%»ed  ia 
the  bbrary,  hndini;  myaelf  oppressed  hj  aterpi^ 
ness,  I  retired  lo  my  chamber,  where,  by  iym| 
''own,  and  n  fibort  imperft^i  altimbfjr,  I  was 
refreihedj  and  proyod  as  tJie  nifibl  befort 

1  then  dined,  and  trifled  in  the  parlour  ajid  bbraiy* 
and  wa*  freed  from  a  acniple  about  Hoiaet 
At  last  r  w^nt  lo  bed,  having  6rat  eompoted  a 
prayer. 

19th,  Sunday.  I  went  to  church,  and  attendn! 
the  aervioe^  I  ^nd  at  churcb  a  time  to  uae 
my  prayerj  O  Lord,  (tave  mercy — 

-.-*.   .w       j^^ 

Almighty  Qod,  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  who  sendest  aicknesa  and  reatoreat  bealtlv 
enable  me  to  considerf  widi  a  Juat  sense  of  tkj 
mercy,  the  deliverance  whieh  Thou  hast  Islelj 
granted  mc,  and  assist  by  thy  bleaaing,  aa  U  bett 
Sir  me,  the  means  which  I  anali  use  for  the  cure 
of  the  disease  with  which  1  am  now  afflieifd. 
fncrease  my  patience,  teach  me  snbmission  to  tby 
will,  and  ao  rule  my  thoughts  arvd  direct  my  ao* 
tionsj  that  I  may  be  finally  received  to  evertaatiag 
happmcwjtbrougb  JesUfl  Christ  our  Lovd^ 


Ok  thb  ^Tvm  of  Eeucioit. 

Almiphty  God,  our  hea^i^y  Father,  ^ 

wltose  help  labour  is  useleaa,  wttbottt  wiaoac  fi^tt 
search  in  vain,  invifforate  my  stud»«s,  and  dinct 
my  inquiries,  that  I  may,  by  doe  diligence  and 
right  diaee^mmentf  estabUih  myadf  and  othen  in 
tby  Holy  Faith.  Take  not,  0  Lord,  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  mc ;  let  not  evil  tbou||phta  have  dch 
mm  ion  in  my  mind*  Let  me  not  linger  in  igno- 
rance, but  enlighten  and  mippoit  me,  for  the  sake 
of  Joius  Christ  our  Lord.    Amett. 


O  Lord  God,  in  whose  hand  are  tlie  willa  and 
aflectiona  of  men,  kindle  in  my  mind  holy  dewrea^ 
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and  npcea  rinfiil  and  ooirapC  imaginatioDa :  ena- 
ble me  to  io?e  thy  commandmenta^  and  to  deeiie 
thy  itromiaea;  let  me,  by  thy  protectioD  and 
thinga  tempoia], 


ao  paaa 


oftUa  fift^let  ni¥  heart  be  aorely  fixed,  by  the 
help  oClhy  fiUdy  Spirit,  on  the  erertaatmg  fiintioo 
of  nypnaenoe^ifiieretniejoyaaietoM  iband. 
Giant,  O  Lord,  theee  petitiona.  Foignre^  O  mei^ 
dfU  Loid,  whateier  ihave  done  eontia^  to  thy 
kna.  Qvn  me  each  a  aenae  of  mT  wicaedneaa 
■a  may  prodnoe  tnie  contrition  ana  eActoal  re- 
pentanoe^  ao  that  when  J  thall  be  called  into 
another  atate^  I  may  be  reoeiTed  among  the 
■nneva  to  whom  aonow  and  refimnation  iiave 
obtained  pardon,  for  Jeeoa  Chriat'a  lake. 


AhnigbtT  and  most  merciful  Father,  whoae 
demeney  I  nowjpceaome  to  implore^  after  a  long 
life  of  careleaneaa  and  wicfcedneaa,  have  mercv 
upon  me.  I  haTo  comaMtted  many  treapaiaai ;  I 
have  neglected,  many  dntiea.  I  have  dione  what 
Thoo  haat  fortiidden,  and  left  undone  what  Thon 


FVngivei,  raeroful  Lord,  n^ 
■n%  n^l^enoei^  and  ignoranceiS  and  enable  me, 


oy  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  amend  my  life,  according 
tothyHolyWord,forJesnaChriafBiake.  Amen 


O  mercifol  Qod,  foil  of  compaeeion,  long-inf^ 
faring^  and  of  great  pity,  who  apareet  when  we 
deaenre  puniahment,  aim  in  thy  wrath  thinkeat 
upon  mercy ;  make  me  eameatly  to  repent,  and 
heartily  to  oe  tony  for  all  my  miedoin^ :  make 
the  remembrance  80  bnrdenaome  and  paimul,  that 
I  may  flee  to  Thee  with  a  troubled  spirit  and  a 
contnte  heart;  and, O merdfol Lord, Tint,  com- 
fort, and  relieve  me;  cast  me  not  out  fiomtby 


knowledge  c      , 

thy  mercy,  and  m  the  worid  to  come  life  everiaat- 
in|^  for  die  lake  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  thy 
SonJeaoaChriit    Amen. 


EtIACVLATIQIb 

Imploring  DUigmee, 

O  God.  make  me  to  remember  that  tht  nighi 
eomiih  wkm  no  man  can  work. 


r-: 
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